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"  Now  the  New  Year  reviving  Old  Desires, 
The  thoughtful  soul  to  solitude  retires." 

RUBAIYAT  OF   OMAR    KHAYYAM. 

t 

A  TEAK  ago  we  were  reviewing  here  the  year  187 1,  which  will 
probably  stand  as  one  of  the  remarkable  years  in  History.  We 
named,  of  course,  the  destruction  of  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Chicago 
as  one  of  the  most  terrible  of  its  calamities. 

A  year  passes  by,  and  we  look  back  upon  the  year  1872,  a  year 
of  peace  and  prosperity,  for  most  of  the  world  ;  but  we  write  in  the 
sight  of  wide-spread  ruin  in  the  city  where  this  journal  is  pub- 
lished, —  rum  from  which  the  smoke  is  still  rising. 

In  general  calamity  it  is  trifling  to  speak  '  of  personal  losses 
except  by  way  of  illustration.  But  one  illustration,  though  it  be  a 
small  one,  will  answer  for  a  thousand.  And  the  way  in  which  this 
calamity  affects  separate  interests  may  be  seen,  when  we  say  that 
the  gentlemen  who  have  always  furnished  the  paper  for  this 
journal  lost  their  immense  warehouse,  —  that  our  admirable  print- 
ers saw  the  ruin  of  their  well-furnished  printing  house,  one  of  the 
largest  in  America,  —  and  that  the  artists  who  were  furnishing  our 
Christmas  present  to  our  readers  have  saved  nothing  from  the  com- 
plete ruin  of  their  establishment.  For  this  reason  some  of  the  later 
applicants  upon  our  lists  must  await,  for  a  few  weeks,  the  renewal 
of  the  lithographic  stones  from  which  Mr.  Billings's  picture  is 
printed. 

Yet,  so  much  more  sweeping  are  the  trials  of  others,  that,  as  the 
men  of  Boston  speak  to-day,  we  are  among  those  "  who  have  not 
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suffered  by  the  fire."  Our  losses  are  indeed  nothing  as  compared 
to  those  which  might  be  named. 

The  fire  broke  out  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  Nov.  9th.  If,  on 
that  day,  any  intelligent  Boston  merchant  had  been  asked  in  any 
distant  city  to  note  upon  a  map  the  region  of  this  town  which  had 
been  most  generously  improved  in  the  last  twenty  years, — what 
might  indeed  be  said  best  to  represent  that  new  Boston  which  in 
twenty  years  has  made  advances  so  amazing  in  prosperity,  —  he 
would  have  included  it  within  a  line  which  on  the  south  and  west  and 
north  would  have  indicated  almost  precisely  the  southern,  western, 
and  northern  boundaries  of  the  ruin  of  to-day.  On  the  east,  ne:ir 
the  bay,  there  have  been  spared  noble  streets  and  sections  of  the 
new  warehouses  which  belong  to  this  recent  quickening  of  the  city's 
life.  But  sixty  acres  of  warehouses,  so  imposing  that  we  took  our 
friends  to  see  them  among  the  finest  monuments  of  our  architec- 
ture, and  even  challenged  a  comparison  for  some  of  them  with  the 
palaces  of  Genoa,  are  now  sixty  acres  of  smoking  ruin.  The  square 
corners  of  blocks  of  granite  are  rounded  off  by  fire  and  water. 
Columns  of  iron  are  twisted  into  ungainly  rubbish.  An  arch  of 
broken  brick-work  here  or  there,  reminds  one  of  those  ruins  behind 
the  Forum,  of  which  every  five  years  the  antiquaries  change  the 
names.  And  the  best  informed  Bostonian,  as  he  threads  his  way 
among  the  smouldering  piles,  loses  it,  and  has  to  call  a  policeman 
that  he  may  learn  where  he  is.  To  any  one  at  a  distance  who 
knows  localities  here,  as  simple  a  record  of  the  desolation  as  any, 
is  to  say  that  from  the  old  Granary  burying-ground  you  may  look 
down  Bromfield  Street,  and  see  the  masts  of  the  schooner  which  is 
loading  at  the  wharf  just  half  a  mile  away. 

In  these  sixty  acres  were  collected  as  much  of  the  results  of 
human  labor  as  could  be  well  stored  together  in  a  space  so  limited. 

This  description  of  the  scene  of  the  calamity  is  enough  to  show 
that  in  the  rapid  advance  of  every  material  interest  and  every 
physical  science,  the  methods  of  extinguishing  fire  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  necessities  which  pile  up  stone  and  brick 
at  the  great  centres  of  trade,  as  places  of  deposit  for  wool 
and  cotton  and  paper  and  leather  and  gold  and  silver  and  iron 
and  steel,  and  the  thousand  things  that  are  made  from  them. 
The  arts  of  hydraulics  and  other  engineering  science  by  which  men 
mean  to  resist  fire,  their  best  friend  and  their  worst  enemy,  have 
not  advanced  as  fast  as  these  arts  of  accumulation.  Censure  may 
be  applied  in  detail,  and  after  the  fact  may  be  fairly  applied.  This 
happens  to  the  beaten  in  every  battle  ;  but  none  the  less  is  it  true, 
that  on  the  whole,  the  people  of  Boston  had  reason  to  think,  on  the 
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morning  of  the  calamity,  that  they  were  well  provided  against  fire. 
Undoubtedly  they  were  better  provided,  than  at  this  moment  are 
most  cities  of  their  size.  Their  aqueduct  supplied  them  without 
pumping  with  store  of  water  which  never  failed  at  a  level  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  feet  above  the  sea,  —  a  level  forty  feet 
higher  than  the  top  of  the  highest  warehouse  which  is  burned.  The 
telegraphic  fire-alarm,  the  invention  of  one  of  their  own  savans,  was 
in  perfect  operation.  More  than  twenty  steam  fire-engines  were 
within  a  radius  of  two  miles.  And  a  body  of  trained  men,  whose 
courage,  skill,  and  loyalty  have  now  been  fully  tested  and  found 
not  wanting,  were  ready  to  use  this  machinery  as  well  as  men  kn'ow 
how  to  use  it.  Such  was  the  preparation  for  the  battle.  With  such 
preparation,  with  an  alarm  promptly  given  early  in  the  evening, 
with  no  remarkable  severity  either  of  cold  or  of  wind,  one  of  these 
warehouses  having  taken  fire,  an  army  of  men  saw  it  burn  down,  in 
spite  of  their  best  effort ;  and  before  two  hours  were  past,  all  men 
knew  that  the  armament  we  have  named  was  worthless  for  the 
emergency. 

Granting,  as  we  have  said,  that  censure  maybe  applied  in  details, 
all  this  is  enough  to  show  that  the  art  of  extinction  of  fire  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  necessity  which  accumulates  manufactured  prod- 
ucts, and  piles  up  the  warehouses  that  contain  them. 

Another  paper  in  this  number  of  "  OLD  AND  NEW  "  discusses  the 
relations  to  all  crowded  cities  of  their  dependence  upon  horses.  It 
seems  that  there  are  moments  when  they  fail  <us,  and  the  Boston 
calamity  is  due  perhaps  to  such  failure.  The  commission  which  is 
investigating  its  causes,  and  which  will  warn  us  how  other  cities  and 
our  own  may  ward  off  such  calamities,  will  instruct  us  on  this  point 
as  on  others.  A  horse  epidemic  may  occur  again,  and  no  town  is 
fitly  guarded  against  fire  which  is  exposed  to  destruction  when  it 
comes. 

In  the  waste  of  the  results  of  the  labor  of  years,  the  people 
of  Boston  have  had  the  generous  sympathy  of  the  people  of  the 
world.  The  calamity  has  shown  again  how  close  and  how  tender 
is  the  relationship  which  every  agency  of  Christian  civilization 
creates  between  man  and  man,  town  and  town,  nation  and  nation. 
The  kingdom  of  God,  or  the  Christian  commonwealth,  —  an  empire 
embracing  men  of  different  races,  languages,  governments,  and  occu- 
pations,—  is  a  possibility  more  easy  to  illustrate  with  every  year. 
It  seems  as  if  calamities  compelled  some  men  to  acknowledge  it, 
who  have  not  been  able  to  see  its  traces  in  the  silent  operations 
of  literature,  trade,  travel,  and  diplomacy,  as  these  gradually  unite 
the  world,  and  make  it  one  family.  Under  the  social  system 
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of  to-day  each  city  is  necessary  to  each  other  city,  and  each  nation 
to  each  other  nation.  The  calamities  of  Paris  were  calamities  to 
the  cattle-drover  on  the  plains  of  Nebraska,  if  he  did  but  know  it, 
and,  when  the  grain  elevators  of  Chicago  burned,  the  crust  of  the 
French  communist  became  more  costly.  Side  by  side  with  this 
certainty  is  the  certainty  that  each  city  and  nation  can  help  each 
other  in  trial,  —  and  it  is  a  blessing  to  see  how  glad  they  are 
together  to  offer  the  help  which  they  can  give. 


WE  had  thought  to  use  these  pages  of  introduction  only  for  a 
few  words  as  to  the  enlarged  field  which  this  Journal  will  occupy 
in  future. 

The  determination  of  those  who  established  w  OLD  AND  NEW  "  in 
the  autumn  of  1870  was  to  try  for  three  years  an  experiment  which 
should  show  whether  in  America  there  was  not  a  place  for  a  monthly 
magazine  devoted  to  the  social  improvement  of  the  country,  and 
ready  to  consecrate  social  improvement  by  fearless  and  liberal 
religion.  They  saw  no  reason  why  a  literary  magazine  should  be 
confined  to  literature,  a  religious  magazine  to  religion,  or  a  scien- 
tific journal  to  science.  They  believed  that  the  inspiration  of 
religion  might  freshen  literature  and  quicken  science,  and  they 
believed  that  the  liberal  church  of  America  deserved  the  help  and 
would  unite  in  the  support  of  a  magazine  published  in  this  view. 

In*  that  belief  they  were  right.  "OLD  AND  NEW,"  established  as 
"a  magazine  with  a  purpose"  and  the  "magazine  of  the  People," 
has  earned  a  permanent  position.  The  three  years'  experiment  to 
which  its  founders  pledged  themselves  has  resulted  in  success. 

The  proprietors  have  organized  a  Corporation  to  carry  on  the 
Journal  with  entire  independence.  The  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation, at  the  advice  of  whose  directors  it  was  founded,  withdraw 
from  all  oversight  of  its  management.  It  remains  under  the  same 
editorial  charge  as  heretofore,  but  the  proprietors  and  editors  have 
made  new  effort  within  the  last  year  to  extend  the  circle  of  those  on 
whom  they  can  rely  for  assistance.  The  public  has  proved  to  us 
our  success  in  providing  entertaining  reading.  Every  serial  story 
we  have  published  has  been  called  for  in  a  separate  form,  and  we 
are  about  to  publish  in  one  volume  a  series  of  our  shorter  stories. 
We  believe  now,  that  our  new  arrangements  make  the  magazine 
stronger  for  the  discussion  of  questions  of  the  higher  and  graver 
politics.  Thus  we  had  intended  in  this  number  to  print  an  article 
on  the  critical  questions,  whether  the  great  Railroad  Corporations 
are  to  rule  this  country,  or  whether  the  country  is  to  rule  them.  The 
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destruction  of  this  important  paper  by  fire  will  not  prevent  our 
returning  to  the  subject  again.  The  questions  of  Civil  Service 
Reform,  of  Laud,  of  Suffrage,  of  the  Ballot  in  England,  of  Insur- 
ance, of  the  Police  and  Government  of  Cities,  present  subjects 
which  we  expect  to  discuss  in  successive  numbers  of "  OLD  AND 
NEW." 

The  Magazine  is  devoted  to  the  higher  life  of  the  .nation  in  all  its 
parts.  It  has,  therefore,  never  been  under  the  rule  of  any  coterie 
of  writers,  however  distinguished.  The  character  of  circulation  in 
every  State  has  taught  us  that  we  were  not  mistaken  in  encouraging 
the  writers  of  every  section  of  the  country  to  work  with  us,  and  in 
making  a  magazine  from  the  best  work  of  the  best  writers  of 

o  o 

every  section.  For  the  future  we  shall  make  the  same  endeavor. 
We  have  satisfied  ourselves  that  Freedom  of  Discussion  and  Free- 
dom in  Religion  are  not  peculiarities  of  New  England.  We  have 
been  taught,  if  we  had  not  known  it  already,  by  the  friendly  cor- 
respondence with  which  our  readers  favor  us  in  every  section  of 
the  country,  that  there  is  the  same  appetite  in  the  reconstructed 
States  of  the  South,  in  the  great  Northwest,  on  the  frontier,  and 
in  the  States  of  the  Pacific,  for  a  bold  discussion  of  great  questions 
and  a  radical  investigation  of  great  difficulties ,  as  there  is  in  any  of 
the  old  States  of  the  Union.  In  these  matters  the  OLD  and  NEW 
are  at  one. 

We  can  only  ask  our  subscribers,  and  the  intelligent  circle  of  pub- 
lishers who  act  as  our  means  of  communication  with  the  public,  to 
second  cordially  our  new  efforts  to  serve  in  what  is  a  common  cause. 
Our  company  of  contributors  was  never  so  large  and  so  strong  as  it 
is  now.  We  have  a  right  to  look  with  pride  on  their  work  in  three 
years  past.  We  have  had  the  honor  of  making  some  contributions 
which  will  stand  in  the  more  permanent  literature  of  the  world. 
We  know,  of  course,  that  our  readers  share  our  satisfaction  in  such 
success.  With  their  co-operation  we  can  promise  like  success  in 
the  future. 


They  saw  a  Great  Light. 
THEY    SAW    A   GREAT    LIGHT. 

A   CHRISTMAS    STORY,    BY   E.    E.    HALE. 


CHAPTER    I. 
ANOTHER     GENERATION. 

"HERE  he  comes  !  here  he  comes  I" 
"He"  was  the  "post-rider,"  an 
institution  now  almost  of  the  past. 
He  rode  by  the  house  and  threw  off 
a  copy  of  the  "  Boston  Gazette." 
Now  the  "  Boston  Gazette,"  of  this 
particular  issue,  gave  the  results  of 
the  drawing  of  the  great  Massachu- 
setts State  Lottery  of  the  Eastern 
Lands  in  the  Waldo  Patent. 

Mr.  Cutts,  the  elder,  took  the 
"Gazette,"  and  opened  it  with  a 
smile  that  pretended  to  be  careless  ; 
but  even  he  showed  the  eager  anxiety 
which  they  all  felt,  as  he  tore  off  the 
wrapper  and  unfolded  the  fatal  sheet. 
"  Letter  from  London,"  "  Letter  from 
Philadelphia,"  "  Child  with  two 
heads,"  —  thus  he  ran  down  the  col- 
umns of  the  little  page,  uneasity. 
"  Here  it  is  !  here  it  is  !  —  Drawing 
of  the  great  State  Lottery.  '  In  the 
presence  of  the  Honourable  Treasurer 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  of  their 
Honours  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Honourable  Council,  —  was  drawn 
yesterday,  at  the  State  House,  the 
first  distribution  of  numbers f  —  here 
are  the  numbers,  — '  First  combina- 
tion, 375-1.  Second,  421-7.  Third, 
591-6.  Fourth,  594-1.  Fifth,' "- 
and  here  Mr.- Cutts  started  off  his 
feet,  —  "  <  Fifth,  219-7.'  Sybil,  my 
darling  !  it  is  so  !  219-7  !  See, 
dear  child!  219-7  !  219-7  !  O  my 
God !  to  think  it  should  come 
so!" 

And  he  fairly  sat  down,  and  buried 
his  head  in  his  hands,  and  cried. 

The  others  for  a  full  minute  did 


not  dare  break  in  on  excitement  so 
intense,  and  were  silent ;  but  in  a 
minute  more,  of  course,  little  Simeon, 
the  youngest  of  the  tribes  who  were 
represented  there,  gained  courage  to 
pick  up  the  paper,  and  to  spell  out 
again  the  same  words  which  his 
father  had  read  with  so  much  emo- 
tion ;  and,  with  his  sister  Sally,  who 
came  to  help  him,  to  add  to  the  store 
of  information,  as  to  what  prize  num- 
ber 5  —  219-7  —  might  bring. 

For  this  was   a  lottery  in  which 
there  were  no  blanks.     The  old  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  having 
terrible  war  debts  to  pay  after  the 
Revolution,  had  nothing  but  lands  in 
Maine  to  pay  them  with.     Now  lands 
in  Maine  were  not  very  salable,  and, 
if  the  simple  and  ordinary  process  of 
sale  had  been  followed,  the   lands, 
might  not  have  been  sold  till  this 
day.     So  they  were  distributed  by 
these  lotteries,  which  in  that  time 
seemed     gigantic.       Every     ticket- 
holder    had     some    piece    of    land 
awarded  to  him,  I  think, —  but  to  the 
most,  I  fear,  the  lands  were  hardly 
worth  the  hunting  up,  to  settle  upon. 
But,  to  induce  as  many  to  buy  as 
might,  there  were  prizes.     No.  1, 1 
think,  even  had  a  "  stately  mansion" 
on  the  land,  —  according  to  the  ad- 
vertisement.    No.  2  had  some  special 
water-power  facilities.     No.  5,  which 
Mr.  Cutts's  ticket  had  drawn,  was  two 
thousand  acres  on  Tripp's  Cove,  — 
described  in  the  programme  as  that 
"well-known  Harbor  of  Refuge,  where 
Fifty  Line  of  Battle  Ship  could  lie  in 
safety."     To  this  cove  the  two  thou-  . 
sand  acres  so  adjoined  that  the  pro- 
gramme represented  them  as  the  site 
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of  the  great  "  Mercantile  Metropolis 
of  the  Future." 

Samuel  Cutts  was  too  old  a  man, 
and  had  already  tested  too  critically 
his  own  powers  in  what  the  world 
calls  "  business,"  by  a  sad  satire,  to 
give  a  great  deal  of  faith  to  the  prom- 
ises of  the  prospectus,  as  to  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  Tripp's  Cove. 
He  had  come  out  of  the  Revolution  a 
Brigadier-General,  with  an  honorable 
record  of  service, —  with  rheumatism 
which  would  never  be  cured,  —  with 
a  good  deal  of  paper  money  which 
would  never  be  redeemed,  which  the 
Continent  and  the  Commonwealth 
had  paid  him  for  his  seven  years,  — 
and  without  that  place  in  the  world 
of  peace  which  he  had  had  when 
these  years  began.  The  very  severest 
trial  of  the  Revolution  was  to  be 
found  in  the  condition  in  which  the 
officers  of  the  army  were  left  after  it 
was  over.  The}''  were  men  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  in  their  pro- 
fession, and  who  had  done  their  very 
best  to  make  that  profession  unnec- 
essary in  the  future.  To  go  back  to 
their  old  callings  was  hard.  Other 
men  were  in  their  places,  and  there 
did  not  seem  to  be  room  for  two. 
Under  the  wretched  political  system 
of  the  old  Confederation  there  was  no 
such  rapid  spring  of  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  country  as  should 
find  for  them  new  fields  in  new  enter- 
prise. Peace  did  anything  but  lead 
in  Plent}^.  Often  indeed  in  history 
has  Plenty  been  a  little  coy  before 
she  could  be  tempted,  with  her  pretty 
tender  foot,  to  press  the  stubble  and 
the  ashes  left  by  the  havoc  of  War. 
And  thus  it  was  that  General  Cutts 
had  returned  to  his  old  love  whom  he 
had  married  in  a  leave  of  absence 
just  before  Bunker  Hill,  and  had  be- 
gun his  new  life  with  her  in  Old  New- 
bury,  in  Massachusetts,  at  a  time 


when  there  was  little  opening  for  him, 
— or  for  any  man  who  had  spent  seven 
years  in  learning  how  to  do  well  what 
was  never  to  be  done  again. 

And  in  doing  what  there  was  to  do 
he  had  not  succeeded.  He  had  just 
squeezed  pork  and  potatoes  and  In- 
dian meal  enough  out  of  a  worn-out 
farm  to  keep  Sybil,  his  wife,  and  their 
growing  family  of  children  alive. 
He  had,  once  or  twice,  gone  up  to 
Boston  to  find  what  chances  might 
be  open  for  Mm  there.  But,  alas, 
Boston  was  in  a  bad  way  too,  as  well 
as  Samuel  Catts.  Once  he  had 
joined  some  old  companions,  who  had 
gone  out  to  the  Western  Reserve  in 
Northern  Ohio,  to  see  what  opening 
might  be  there.  But  the  outlook 
seemed  unfavorable  for  carrying  so 
far,  overland,  a  delicate  woman  and 
six  little  children  into  a  wilderness. 
If  he  could  have  scraped  together  a 
little  money,  he  said,  he  would  buy 
a  share  in  one  of  the  ships  he  saw 
rotting  in  Boston  or  Salem,  and  try 
some  foreign  adventure.  But,  alas, 
the  ships  would  not  have  been  rotting 
had  it  been  easy  for  any  man  to 
scrape  together  a  little  money  to  buy 
them.  And  so,  year  in  and  }rear  out, 
Samuel  Cutts  and  his  wife  dressed 
the  children  more  and  more  plainly, 
bought  less  sugar  and  more  molasses, 
brought  down  the  family  diet  more 
strictly  to  pork  and  beans,  pea-soup, 
hast3'-pudding,  and  rye-and-indian, 
—  and  Samuel  Cutts  looked  more 
and  more  sadly  on  the  prospect  be- 
fore these  boys  and  girls,  and  the 
life  for  which  he  was  training  them. 

Do  not  think  he  was  a  profligate, 
my  dear  cousin  Eunice,  because  he 
had  bought  a  lottery  ticket.  Please 
to  observe  that  to  buy  lottery  tickets 
was  represented  to  be  as  much  the 
duty  of  all  good  citizens,  as  it  was 
proved  to  be,  eleven  years  ago,  your 
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duty  to  make  Havelocks  and  to  knit 
stockings.  Samuel  Cutts,  in  the 
outset,  had  bought  his  lottery  ticket 
only  "  to  encourage  the  others,"  and 
to  do  his  honorable  share  in  paying 
the  war  debt.  Then,  I  must  confess, 
he  had  thought  more  of  the  ticket 
than  he  had  supposed  he  would.  The 
children  had  made  a  romance  about 
it,  —  what  they  would  do,  and  what 
they  would  not  do,  if  they  drew  the 
first  prize.  Samuel  Cutts  and  Sybil 
Cutts  themselves  had  got  drawn  into 
the  interest  of  the  children,  and  many 
was  the  night  when  they  had  sat  up, 
without  any  light  but  that  of  a  pine- 
torch,  planning  out  the  details  of  the 
little  colony  they  would  form  at  the 
Eastward, — if —  if  only  one  of  the  ten 
great  prizes  should,  by  any  marvel, 
fall  to  him.  And  now  Tripp's  Cove 
— which  perhaps  he  had  thought  of 
as  much  as  he  had  thought  of  any  of 
the  ten  —  had  fallen  to  him.  This 
was  the  reason  why  he  showed  so 
much  emotion,  and  why  he  could 
hardly  speak,  when  he  read  the  num- 
bers. It  was  because  that  had  come 
to  him  which  represented  so  com- 
pletely what  he  wanted,  and  yet 
which  he  had  not  even  dared  to  pray 
for.  It  was  so  much  more  than  he 
expected,  —  it  was  the  dream  of 
years,  indeed,  made  true. 

For  Samuel  Cutts  had  proved  to 
himself  that  he  was  a  good  leader  of 
men.  He  knew  he  was,  and  many 
men  knew  it  who  had  followed  him 
under  Carolina  suns,  and  in  the 
snows  of  Valley  Forge.  Samuel 
Cutts  knew,  equally  well,  that  he 
was  not  a  good  maker  of  money,  nor 
creator  of  pork  and  potatoes.  Six 
years  of  farming  in  the  valley  of  the 
Merrimac  had  proved  that  to  him,  if 
he  had  never  learned  it  before.  Sam- 
uel Cutts's  dream  had  been,  wheftJie 
went  away  to  explore  the  Western 


Reserve,  that  he  would  like  to  bring 
together  some  of  the  best  line  offi- 
cers and  some  of  the  best  privates 
of  the  old  "Fighting  Twenty-sev- 
enth," and  take  them,  with  his  old 
provident  skill,  which  had  served 
them  so  well  upon  so  many  camping- 
grounds,  to  some  region  where  the}' 
could  stand  by  each  other  again,  as 
they  had  stood  by  each  other  before, 
and  where  sky  and  earth  would  yield 
them  more  than  sky  and  heart  have 
yet  yielded  any  man  in  Eastern 
Massachusetts.  Well !  as  I  said, 
the  Western  Reserve  did  not  seem 
to  be  the  place.  After  all,  "  the 
Fighting  Twenty-seventh"  were  not 
skilled  in  the  tilling  of  the  land. 
They  furnished  their  quota  when  the 
boats  were  to  be  drawn  through  the 
ice  of  the  Delaware,  to  assist  in 
Rahl's  Christmas  party  at  Trenton  ; 
and  for  many  an  embarkation  at  the 
"head  of  Elk"  had  the  "Fighting 
Twentj-seventh  "  provided  half  the 
seamen  for  the  transport.  It  was 
the  "  Fighting  Twenty-seventh  "  who 
cut  out  the  "Princess  Charlotte" 
cutter  in  Edisto  Bay.  But  the 
"  Fighting  Twenty-seventh  "  had 
never,  so  far  as  any  one  knew, 
beaten  one  sword  into  one  plough- 
share, nor  one  spear  into  one  prim- 
ing-hook. But  Tripp's  Cove  seemed 
to  offer  a  different  prospect.  Why 
not,  with  a  dozen  or  two  of  the  old 
set,  establish  there,  not  the  New 
Jerusalem  indeed,  but  something  a 
little  more  elastic,  a  little  more  help- 
ful, a  little  more  alive,  than  these 
kiln-dried,  sun-dried,  and  time-dried 
old  towns  of  the  seaboard  of  Massa- 
chusetts? At  any  rate,  they  could 
live  together  in  Tripp's  Coye,  as 
they  wintered  together  at  Valley 
Forge,  at  Bennett's  Hollow,  by  the 
Green  Licks,  and  in  the  Lykens  In- 
tervale. This  was  the  question 
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which  Samuel  Cutts  wanted  to  solve, 
and  which  the  fatal  figures  219-7  put 
him  in  the  way  of  solving. 

"  Tripp's  Cove  is  our  Christmas 
present,"  said  Sybil  Cutts  to  her  hus- 
band, as  they;  went  to  bed.  But  so 
far  removed  were  the  habits  of  New 
England  then  from  the  observance 
of  ecclesiastical  anniversaries,  that 
no  one  else  had  remembered  that 
day  that  it  was  Christmas  which  was 
passing. 

CHAPTER  II. 
TRIPP'S  COVE. 

CALL  this  a  long  preface,  if  you 
please,  but  it  seems  to  me  best  to 
tell  this  story  so  that  I  may  explain 
what  manner  of  people  those  were 
and  are  who  lived,  live,  and  will  live 
at  Tripp's  Cove, — -and  why  they 
have  been,  are,  and  will  be  linked 
together,  with  a  sort  of  family  tie 
and  relationship  which  one  does  not 
often  see  in  the  villages  self-formed 
or  formed  at  hap-hazard  on  the  sea- 
side, on  the  hill-side,  or  in  the  prai- 
ries of  America.  Tripp's  Cove  never 
became  "  the  Great  Mercantile  City 
of  the  Future,"  nor  do  I  believe  it 
ever  will.  But  there  Samuel  Cutts 
lived  in  a  happy  life  for  fifty  years, — 
and  there  he  died,  honored,  blessed, 
and  loved.  By  and  by  there  came 
the  second  war  with  England,  —  the 
"End}-mion"  came  cruising  along 
upon  the  coast,  and  picking  up  the 
fishing-boats  and  the  coasters,  burn- 
ing the  ships  on  the  stocks,  or  com- 
pelling the  owners  to  ransom  them. 
Old  General  Cutts  was  seventy  years 
old  then ;  but  he  was,  as  he  had 
always  been,  the  head  of  the  settle- 
ment at  Tripp's, —  and  there  were  no 
lack  of  men  younger  than  he,  the 
sergeants  or  the  high  privates  of  the 
"  Fighting  Twenty-seventh,"  who 


drilled  the  boys  of  the  village  for 
whatever  service  might  impend. 
When  the  boys  went  down  to  Run- 
kin's  and  sent  the  "Endymion's" 
boats  back  to  her  with  half  their 
crews  dead  or  dying,  faster  than  they 
came,  old  General  Cutts  was  with 
them,  and  took  sight  over  his  rifle  as 
quickly  and  as  bravely  as  the  best  of 
them.  And  so  twenty  years  more 
passed  on,  —  and,  when  he  was  well- 
nigh  ninety,  the  dear  old  man  died 
full  of  years  and  full  of  blessings, 
all  because  he  had  launched  out  for 
himself,  left  the  life  he  was  not  fit 
for,  and  undertaken  life  in  which  he 
was  at  home. 

Yes !  and  because  of  this  also, 
when  1861  came  with  its  terrible 
alarm  to  the  whole  country,  and  its 
call  to  dut}r,  all  Tripp's  Cove  was 
all  right.  The  girls  were  eager  for 
service,  and  the  boj^s  were  eager 
for  service.  The  girls  stood  by 
the  boys,  and  the  boys  stood  by 
the  girls.  The  husbands  stood  by  the 
wives,  and  the  wives  stood  by  the 
husbands.  I  do  not  mean  that  there 
was  not  many  another  community  in 
which  eveiybody  was  steadfast  and 
true.  But  I  do  mean  that  here  was 
one  great  family,  although  the  cen- 
sus rated  it  as  five-and-twenty  fami- 
lies, which  had  one  heart  and  one 
soul  in  the  contest,  and  which  went 
into  it  with  one  heart  and  one  soul, 
—  every  man  and  every  woman  of 
them  all  bearing  each  other's  bur-* 
dens. 

Little  Sim  Cutts,  who  broke  the 
silence  that  night  when  the  postman 
threw  down  the  "  Boston  Gazette," 
was  an  old  man  of  eighty-five  when 
they  all  got  the  news  of  the  shots  at 
Fort  Sumter.  The  old  man  was  as  hale 
and  hearty  as  half  the  men  of  sixty  in 
this  land  are  to-day.  "With  all  his  heart 
he  encouraged  the  boys  who  volun- 
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teered  in  answer  to  the  first  call  for 
regiments  from  Maine.  Then  with 
full  reliance  on  the  traditions  of  the 
kt  Fighting  Twenty-seventh,"  he  ex- 
plained to  the  fishermen  and  the 
coasters  that  Uncle  Abraham  wo  aid 
need  them  for  his  web-footed  service, 
as  well  as  for  his  legions  on  the  land. 
And  they  found  out  their  ways  to 
Portsmouth  and  to  Charlestown,  so 
that  they  might  enter  the  navy  as 
their  brothers  entered  the  army. 
And  so.  it  was,  that,  when  Christmas 
came  in  1861,  there  was  at  Tripp's 
Cove  only  one  of  that  noble  set  of 
young  fellows,  who  but  a  year  before 
was  hauling  hemlock  and  spruce  and 
fir  and  pine  at  Christmas  at  the  girls' 
order,  and  worked  in  the  meeting- 
house for  two  days  as  the  girls  bade 
them  work,  so  that  when  Parson 
Spaulding  came  in  to  preach  his 
Christmas  sermon,  he  thought  the 
house  was  a  bit  of  the  woods  them- 
selves. Only  one ! 

And  who  was  he  ? 

How  did  he  dare  stay  among  all 
those  girls  who  were  crying  out  their 
eyes,tand  sewing  their  fingers  to  the 
bones,  —  meeting  every  afternoon  in 
one  sitting-room  or  another,  and  de- 
vouring every  word  that  came  from 
the  arnry?  They  read  the  worst- 
spelled  letter  that  came  home  from 
Mike  Sawin  and  prized  it  and  blessed 
it  and  cried  over  it,  as  heartily  as 
the  noblest  description  of  Battle  that 
*came  from  the  pen  of  Carleton  or 
Swinton. 

Who  was  he  ? 

Ah  !  I  have  caught  you,  have  I  ? 
That  was  Tom  Cutts,  —  the  old  Gen- 
eral's great-grandson,  —  Sim  Cutts's 
grandson,  —  the  very  noblest  and 
bravest  of  them  all.  He  got  off  first 
of  all.  He  had  the  luck  to  be  in 
Bull  Run,  —  and  to  be  cut  off  from 
his  regiment.  He  had  the  luck  to 


hide  under  a  corn  crib,  and  to  come 
into  Washington  whole,  a  week  after 
the  regiment.  He  was  the  first  man 
in  Maine,  they  said,  to  enlist  for  the 
three-years'  service.  Perhaps  the 
same  thing  is  said  of  many  others.  He 
had  come  home  and  raised  a  new  com- 
pany,—  and  he  was  making  them  fast 
into  good  soldiers,  out  beyond  Fair- 
fax Court  House.  So*  that  the  Brig- 
adier would  do  anything  Tom  Cutts 
wanted.  And  when,  on  the  first  of 
December,  there  came  up  to  the 
Major-General  in  command  a  request 
for  leave  of  absence  from  Tom  Cutts, 
respectfully  referred  to  Colonel  This, 
who  had  respectfully  referred  it 
to  General  That,  who  had  respect- 
fully referred  it  to  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral T'other,  —  all  these  dignitaries 
had  respectfully  recommended  that 
the  request  be  granted.  For  even  in 
the  sacred  purlieus  of  the  top  Major- 
General's  head-quarters,  it  was  un- 
derstood that  Cutts  was  going  home 
for  no  less  a  purpose  than  the  being 
married  to  the  prettiest  and  sweet- 
est and  best  girl  in  Eastern  Maine. 

Well !  for  my  part  I  do  not  think 
that  the  aids  and  their  informants 
were  in  the  wrong  about  this.  Surely 
that  Christmas  Eve,  as  Laura  Marvel 
stood  up  with  Tom  Cutts  in  front  of 
Parson  Spaulding,  in  presence  of 
what  there  was  left  of  the  Tripp's 
Cove  community,  I  would  have  said 
that  Laura  was  the  loveliest  bride  I 
ever  saw.  She  is  tall ;  she  is  grace- 
ful;  she  has  rather  a  startled  look 
when  you  speak  to  her,  suddenly  or 
gently,  but  the  startled  look  just  be- 
witches you.  Black  hair,  —  she  got 
that  from  the  Italian  blood  in  her 
grandmother's  family,  —  exquisite 
blue  eyes,  —  that  is  a  charming  com- 
bination with  black  hair,  —  perfect 
teeth,  and  matchless  color,  —  and 
she  had  it  all  when  she  was  mar- 
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ried,  —  she  was  a  blushing  bride  and 
not  a  fainting  one.  But,  then,  what 
stuff  this  is,  —  nobody  knew  he 
cared  a  straw  for  Laura's  hair  or  her 
cheek,  —  it  was  that  she  looked  "just 
lovely,"  and  that  she  was  "just  love- 
ly," —  so  self-forgetful  in  all  her 
ways,  after  that  first  start, —  so  eager 
to  know  just  wh'ere  she  could  help, 
and  so  determined  to  help  just  there. 
Why  !  she  led  all  the  girls  in  the  vil- 
lage when  she  was  only  fourteen,  be- 
cause they  loved  her  so.  She  was 
the  one  who  made  the  rafts  when 
there  was  a  freshet,  and  took  them  all 
out  together  on  the  mill-pond.  And, 
when  the  war  came,  she  was,  of 
course,  captain  of  the  girls'  sewing, 
—  she  packed  the  cans  of  pickles  and 
fruit  for  the  Sanitary,  —  she  corre- 
sponded with  the  State  Adjutant :  — 
heavens,  from  morning  to  night  every- 
body in  the  village  ran  to  Laura,  — 
not  because  she  was  the  prettiest 
creature  you  ever  looked  upon,  but 
because  she  was  the  kindest,  truest, 
most  loyal,  and  most  helpful  creature 
that  ever  lived,  —  be  the  same  man 
or  woman. 

Now  had  you  rather  be  named 
Laura  Cutts  or  Laura  Marvel?  Mar- 
vel is  a  good  name,  —  a  weird,  mir- 
aculous sort  of  name.  Cutts  is  not 
much  of  a  name.  But  Laura  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  be  Laura  Cutts 
after  Tom  had  asked  her  about  it,  — 
and  here  they  are  standing  before 
dear  old  Parson  Spaulding,  to  re- 
ceive his  exhortation,  —  and  to  be 
made  one  before  God  and  man. 

Dear  Laura !  How  she  had  laughed 
with  the  other  girls,  all  in  a  good- 
iiatured  way,  at  the  good  Parson's 
exhortation  to  the  young  couples. 
Laura  had  heard  it  twenty  times,  — 
for  she  had  "stood  up"  with  twenty 
of  the  girls,  who  had  dared  The  En- 
terprise of  Life  before  her!  Nay, 


Laura  could  repeat,  with  all  the  em- 
phasis, the  most  pathetic  passage  of 
the  whole,  —  "  And  above  all,  my 
beloved  young  friends,  —  first  of  all 
and  last  of  all,  —  let  me  beseech  you, 
as  you  climb  the  hill  of  life  together, 
hand  with  hand,  and  step  with  step, 

—  that  you  will  look   beyond    the 
crests  upon  its  summit  to  the  eternal 
lights   which  blaze  in    the    infinite 
heaven  of  the  Better  Land  beyond." 
Twenty  times  had  Laura  heard  this 
passage, — nay, ten  times,!  am  afraid, 
had  she,  in  an  honest  and  friendly  way, 
repeated  it,  under  strict  vows  of  se- 
crecy, to  the  edification  of  circles  of 
screaming  girls.     But  now  the  dear 
child  looked  truly  and  loyally  into 
the  old  man's  face,  as  he  went  on 
from  word  to  word,  and  only  thought 
of  him,  and  how  noble  and  true  and 
pure  he   was,  —  and  of   the    Great 
Master  whom  he  represented  there, 

—  and  it  was  just  as  real  to  her  and 
to  Tom  Cutts  that  they  must  look 
into  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  for  Life 
and  Strength,  as  Parson  Spaulding 
wanted  it  to  be.     When  he  prayed 
with   all  his  heart,   she  prayed ; — 
what  he  hoped,  she  hoped  ;  —  what 
he  promised  for  her,  she  promised  to 
the  Father  in  Heaven  ;  —  and  what 
he  asked  her  to  promise  by  word 
aloud,  she  promised  loyally  and  eter- 
nally. 

And  Tom  Cutts?  He  looked  so 
handsome  in  his  uniform,  and  he 
looked  like  the  man  he  was.  And  in 
those  days,  the  uniform,  if  it  were 
only  a  flannel  fatigue-jacket  on  a 
private's  back,  was  as  beautiful  as 
the  flag, —  nothing  more  beautiful 
than  either  for  eyes  to  look  upon ; 
and  when  Parson  Spaulding  had  said 
the  Benediction  and  the  Amen,  and 
had  kissed  Laura,  with  her  eyes  full 
of  tears,  and  when  he  had  given  Tom 
Cutts  joy,  then  all  the  people  came 
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up,  in  a  double  line,  and  they  all 
kissed  Laura,  and  they  shook  hands 
with  Tom  as  if  they  would  shake 
his  hands  off,  and,  in  the  half-reti- 
cent methods  of  Tripp's  Cove,  every 
lord  and  lady  bright  that  were  in 
Moses  Marvel's  parlor,  said"  honored 
be  the  bravest  knight,  beloved  the 
fairest  fair." 

And  there  was  a  bunch  of  laurel 
hanging  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
as  make-believe  mistletoe.  And  the 
boys,  who  could  not  make  believe 
even  that  they  were  eighteen,  so 
that  they  had  been  left  at  home, 
would  catch  Phebe  and  Sarah  and 
Mattie  and  Helen,  when  by  accident 
they  crossed  underneath  the  laurel, 
and  would  kiss  them,  for  all  their 
screaming.  And  soon  Moses  Mar- 
vel brought  in  a  waiter  with  wedding- 
cake,  and  Nathan  Philbrick  brought 
in  a  waiter  with  bride-cake ;  and 
pretty  Mattie  Marvel  brought  in  a 
waiter  with  currant  wine.  And  Tom 
Cutts  gave  every  girl  a  piece  of  wed- 
ding-cake himself,  and  made  her 
promise  to  sleep  on  it.  And  before 
they  were  all  gone,  he  and  Laura  had 
been  made  to  write  names  for  the 
girls  to  dream  upon,  that  they  might 
draw  their  fortunes  the  nekt  morn- 
ing. And  before  long  Moses  Cutts 
led  Mrs.  Spaulding  out  into  the  great 
family-room,  and  there  was  the  real 
wedding  supper.  And,  after  they 
had  eaten  the  supper,  Bengel's  fid- 
dle sounded  in  the  parlor  ;  and  they 
danced  and  they  waltzed  and  they 
polked  to  their  heart's  content.  And 
so  they  spent  the  Christmas  of  1861. 

Too  bad,  was  not  it  ?  Tom's  leave 
was  only  twenty  days.  It  took  him 
five  to  come ;  it  took  five  to  go. 
After  the  wedding  there  wer>  but 
seven  little  days.  And  then  he  kissed 
dear  Laura  good-by,  with  tears  j^n- 
ning  from  his  eyes  and  hers ;  and 


she  begged  him  to  be  sure  she  should 
be  all  right ;  and  he  begged  her  to 
be  certain  nothing  would  happen  to 
him.  And  for  near  two  years  they 
did  not  see  each  other's  faces  again. 

CHAPTER    III. 

ANOTHER    CHRISTMAS. 

CHRISTMAS  Eve  again ! 

Moses  Marvel  has  driven  out  his 
own  bays,  in  his  own  double  cutter, 
to  meet  the  stage  at  Fordyce's.  On 
the  back  seat  is  Mattie  Marvel  with 
a  rosy  little  baby  all  wrapped  up  in 
flannels  and  in  furs,  who  is  the  little 
Tom  Cutts  who  has  never  seen  his 
own  father.  Where  is  Laura  ? 

"  Here  she  comes !  here  she 
comes."  Sure  enough ;  here  is  the 
stage  at  last.  Job  Stiles  never  swept 
round  with  a  more  knowing  sweep 
than  this  afternoon.  And  the  cur- 
tains were  up  already ;  and  there  is 
Laura ;  and  there  is  Tom  !  He  is 
pale,  poor  fellow.  But  how  pleased 
he  is  I  Laura  is  out  first,  of  course. 
And  then  she  gives  him  her  hand  so 
gently,  and  the  others  all  help.  And 
here  is  the  hero  at  Marvel's  side  ; 
and  he  is  bending  over  his  baby, 
whom  he  dares  not  try  to  lift  with 
his  one  arm ;  and  Mattie  and  old 
Moses  Marvel  are  crying  ;  but  every- 
body is  as  happy  as  a  king,  and 
everybody  is  talking  at  one  time, 
and  all  the  combination  has  turned 
out  well. 

Tom  Cutts  had  had  a  hole  made 
through  his  left  thigh,  so  that  they 
despaired  of  his  life.  And,  as  he 
lay  on  the  ground  a  bit  of  a  shell 
had  struck  his  left  fore-arm  and 
knocked  that  to  pieces.  Tom  Cutts 
had  been  sent  back  to  hospital  at 
Washington,  and  reported  by  tele- 
graph as  mortally  wounded.  But, 
almost  as  soon  as  Tom  Cutts  got  to 
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the  Lincoln  Hospital  himself,  Laura 
Cults  got  there  too,  and  then  Tom 
did  not  mean  to  die  if  he  could  help 
it,  and  Laura  did  not  mean  to  have 
him.  And  the  honest  fellow  held  to 
his  purpose  in  that  steadfast  Cutts 
way.  The  blood  tells,  I  believe  ;  and 
love  tells  ;  and  will  tells.  How  much 
love  has  to  do  with  will !  "I  believe 
you  are  a  witch,  Mrs.  Cutts,"  the 
doctor  used  to  say  to  her.  "  Noth- 
ing but  good  happens  to  this  good 
man  of  yours."  Bits  of  bone  came 
out  just  as  they  were  wanted  to.  In- 
flammation kept  away  just  as  it  was 
told  to  do.  And  the  two  wounds  ran 
a  race  with  each  other  in  healing 
after  their  fashion.  "  It  will  be  a 
beautiful  stump  after  all,"  said  the 
doctor,  where  poor  Laura  saw  little 
beauty.  But  everything  was  beau- 
tiful to  her  when  at  last  he  told  her 
that  she  might  wrap  up  her  husband 
as  well  as  she  knew  how,  and  take 
him  home  and  nurse  him  there.  So 
she  had  telegraphed  that  they  were 
coming,  and  that  was  the  way  in 
which  it  happened  that  her  father 
and  her  sister  had  brought  out 
the  baby  to  meet  them  both  at 
Fordyce's.  Mattie's  surprise  had 
worked  perfectly. 

And  now  it  was  time  for  Laura's 
surprise.  After  she  had  her  baby  in 
her  own  arms,  and  was  on  the  back 
seat  of  the  sleigh ;  after  Tom  was 
well  wrapped  up  by  her  side,  with 
his  well  arm  just  supporting  the  lit- 
tle fellow's  head ;  after  Mattie  was 
all  tucked  injby  her  father,  and  Mr. 
Marvel  himself  had  looked  round  to 
say,  "  All  ready  !  "  then  was  it  that 
Jem  Marvel  first  stepped  out  from 
the  stage,  and  said,  "Have n't  you 
one  word  for  me,  Mattie?"  Then 
how  they  screamed  again ;  for  ev- 
erybody thought  Jem  was  in  the 
'West  Indies.  He  was  cruising  there, 


'on  board  the  "  Gray- Wing,"  looking 
after  blockaders  who  took  the  South- 
ern route.  Nobody  dreamed  of 
Jem's  being  at  Christmas.  And 
here  he  had  stumbled  on  Tom  and 
Laura  in  the  New  Haven  train  as 
they  came  on !  Jem  had  been  sent 
into  New  York  with  a  prize.  He  had 
got  leave  and  was  on  his  way  to  see 
the  rest  of  them.  He  had  bidden 
Laura  not  say  one  word, —  and  so  he 
had  watched  one  greeting  from  the 
stage,  before  he  broke  in  to  take  his 
part  for  another. 

O !  what  an  uproarious  Christ- 
mas that  was  when  they  all  came 
home  !  No  !— Tom  Cutts  would  not 
let  one  of  them  be  sad  !  He  was  the 
cheeriest  of  them  all.  He  monopo- 
lized the  baby,  —  and  showed  im- 
mense power  in  the  way  of  baby-talk 
and  of  tending.  Laura  had  only  to 
sit  on  the  side  of  the  room  and  be 
perfectly  happy.  It  was  very  soon 
known  what  the  arrivals  were.  And 
Parson  Spaulding  came  in  and  his 
wife.  Of  course  the  Cuttses  had 
been  there  already.  Then  every- 
body came.  That  is  the  simplest 
way  of  putting  it.  They  all  would 
have  been  wanted  to  come,  because 
in  that  community  there  was  not  one 
person  who  did  not  love  Laura  and 
Tom  and  Jem.  But  whether  they 
would  have  come,  on  the  very  first 
night,  I  am  not  sure.  But  this  was 
Christmas  Eve,  —  and  the  girls  were 
finishing  off  the  meeting-house  just 
as  the  stage  and  the  sleigh  came  in. 
And,  in  a  minute,  the  news  was  ev- 
erywhere. And  of  course  every- 
body felt  he  might  just  go  in  to  get 
news  from  the  fleet  or  the  army. 
Nor  was  there  one  homestead  in 
Tripp's  Cove  which  was  not  more  or 
less  closely  represented  in  the  fleet 
or  the  army.  So  there  was,  really, 
as  the  evening  parted,  a  town-meet- 
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ing  in  Moses  Marvel's  sitting-room 
and  parlor,  —  and  whether  Moses 
Marvel  were  most  pleased,  or  Mrs. 
Marvel,  or  Laura,  —  who  sat  and 
beamed,  —  or  old  General  Simeon 
Cutts,  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know. 

That  was  indeed  a  merry  Christ- 
mas! 

But  after  that  I  must  own  it  was 
hard  sledding  for  Tom  Cutts  and  for 
pretty  Laura.  A  hero  with  one  blue 
sleeve  pinned  neatty  together,  who, 
at  the  best,  limps  as  he  walks, 
quickens  all  your  compassion  and 
gratitude,  yes.  But  when  you  are 
selecting  a  'director  of  your  lumber- 
works,  or  when  you  are  sending  to 
New  York  to  buy  goods,  or  when 
you  are  driving  a  line  of  railway 
through  the  wilderness,  I  am  afraid 
you  do  not  choose  that  hero  to  do 
your  work  for  you.  Or  if  you  do, 
you  were  not  standing  by  when  Tom 
Cutts  was  looking  right  and  left  for 
something  to  do,  so  that  he  might 
keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  It  was 
sadly  like  the  life  that  his  great- 
grandfather, Samuel  Cutts,  led  at 
the  old  farm  in  old  Newbury  after 
the  old  war.  Tom  lost  his  place, 
when  he  went  to  the  front,  and  he 
could  not  find  it  again. 

Laura,  sweet  girl,  never  com- 
plained, no,  nor  Moses  Marvel,  he 
never  complained,  nor  would  he  com- 
plain if  Tom  and  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren had  lived  with  him  till  dooms- 
day. "  Good  luck  for  us,"  said  Moses 
Marvel ;  and  those  were  many  words 
for  him  to  say  in  one  sentence.  But 
Tom  was  proud,  and  it  ground  him  to 
the  dust  to  be  eating  Moses  Marvel's 
bread  when  he  had  not  earned  it,  — 
and  to  have  nothing  but  his  major's 
pension  to  buy  Laura  and  the  babies 
their  clothes  with,  and  to  keep  the 
pot  a-boiling. 

Of  course  Jem   joined  the  fleet 


*  again  till  the  war  was  over.  Then 
he  came,  and  came  with  prize- 
money.  He  and  Tom  had  many 
talks  of  going  into  business  together 
with  Tom's  brains  and  Jem's  money. 
But  nothing  came  of  this.  The  land 
was  no  place  for  Jem.  He  was  a 
regular  Norseman,  as  are  almost  all 
of  the  Tripp's  Cove  boys,  who  have 
come  from  the  loins  of  the  fighting 
Twenty-Seventh.  They  sniff  the 
tempest  afar  off,  —  and  when  they 
hear  of  Puget  Sound,  or  of  Alaska,, 
or  of  Wilkes's  Antarctic  Continent, 
they  fancy  that  they  hear  a  voice 
from  some  long  lost  home,  from 
which  they  have  strayed  away.  And 
so  Laura  knew  and  Tom  knew  that 
any  plans  which  rested  on  Jem's 
staying  ashore  were  plans  which  had 
one  false  element  in  them.  The 
raven  would  be  calling  him,  and  it 
might  be  best,  once  for  all,  to  let 
him  follow  the  raven  till  the  raven 
called  no  more. 

So  Jem  put  his  prize-money  into  a 
new  bark  which  he  found  building  at 
Bath,  —  and  they  called  the  bark  the 
Laura,  —  and  Tom  and  Laura  Cutts 
went  to  the  launching,  —  and  Jem 
superintended  the  rigging  himself; 
and  then  he  took  Tom  and  Laura 
and  the  babies  with  him  to  New 
York,  and  a  high  time  they  had  to- 
gether there.  Tom  saw  many  of 
the  old  army  boys,  and  Laura  hunted 
up  one  or  two  old  school  friends, 
—  and  they  saw  Booth  in  lago, — 
and  screamed  themselves  hoarse  at 
Niblo's,  —  and  heard  Formes  in  the 
German  Opera,  —  and  they  rode  in 
the  Park,  they  browsed  in  the 
Astor,  and  went  shopping  at  Stew- 
art's,—  and  saw  the  people  paint 
porcelain  at  Haughwout's,  —  and,  b}T 
Mr.  Alden's  kindness,  went  through 
the  wonders  at  Harper's ;  in  short, 
for  three  weeks,  all  of  which  time 
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they  lived  on  board  ship,  they  saw 
the  lions  of  New  York  as  children  of 
the  public  do,  —  for  whom  that  great 
citjT  decks  itself  and  prepares  its 
wonders,  albeit  their  existence  is 
hardly  known  to  its  inhabitants. 

Meanwhile  Jem  had  chartered  the 
"Laura"  for  a  voyage  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. And  so,  before  long,  her  cargo 
began  to  come  on  board,  and  she  and 
Tom  and  the  babies  took  a  mournful 
farewell,  and  came  back  to  Tripp's 
Cove  again,  to  Moses  Marvel's  house. 
And  poor  Tom  thought  it  looked 
smaller  than  ever,  and  that  he  should 
find  it  harder  than  ever  to  settle 
down  to  being  of  no  use  to  anybody, 
and  to  eat  Moses  Marvel's  bread, — 
without  house,  or  barn,  or  bin,  or 
oven,  or  board,  or  bed — even  the 
meanest  —  of  his  own.  Poor  Tom  ! 
and  this  was  the  reward  of  being  the 
first  man  in  Maine  to  enter  for  three 
years ! 

And  then  things  went  worse  and 
worse.  Moses  Marvel  was  as  good  and 
as  taciturn  as  ever.  But  Moses  Mar- 
vel's affairs  did  not  run  as  smoothly 
as  he  liked.  Moses  held  on,  upon 
one  year's  cutting  of  lumber,  per- 
fectly determined  that  lumber  should 
rise  because  it  ought  to,  and  Moses 
paid  very  high  usury  on  the  money 
he  borrowed,  because  he  would  hold 
on.  Moses  was  set  in  his  way,  like 
other  persons  whom  you  and  I  know, 
—  and  to  this  lumber  he  held  and 
held,  till  finally  the  bank  would  not 
renew  his  notes,  —  no,  and  they 
would  not  discount  a  cent  for  him  at 
Bangor,  and  Moses  came  back  from 
a  long  taciturn  journey  he  had  started 
on  in  search  of  monej^, —  and  with 
only  the  certainty  that  if  he  did  not 
mean  to  have  the  sheriff  sell  his  lum- 
ber he  must  sell  it  for  himself.  Nay  ! 
he  must  sell  it  before  the  fourth  of 
the  next  month, —  and  for  cash,  and 


must  sell  at  the  very  bottom  of  a 
long  falling  market !  Poor  Moses 
Marvel !  That  operation  served  to 
show  that  he  jpined  all  the  Cutts 
want  of  luck  with  the  Marvel  obsti- 
nacy. It  was  a  wretched  twelve- 
month the  whole  of  it, —  and  it  made 
that  household  and  made  Tom  Cutts 
more  miserable  and  more. 

Then  they  became  anxious  about  the 
"  Laura"  and  Jem.  She  made  almost 
a  clipper  voyage  to  6alifornia.  She 
discharged  her  cargo  in  perfect  order. 
Jem  made  a  capital  charter  for 
Australia  and  England,  and  knew 
that  from  England  it  would  be  easy 
to  get  a  voj^age  home.  He  sailed 
from  California,  and  then  the  letters 
stopped.  No  !  Laura  dear,  no  need 
of  reading  a  word  of  the  ship-news  in 
the  "  Semi-Weekly  Advertiser"  ;  the 
name  of  your  namesake  is  not  there. 
Eight,  nine,  ten  months  have  gone 
by,  and  there  is  no  part  in  Christen- 
dom which  has  seen  Jem's  face,or  the 
"Laura's"  private  signal.  Do  not 
strain  your  eyes  on  the  "  Semi- 
Weekly  "  any  more. 

No !  dear  Laura's  eyes  will  be 
dimmed  by  other  cares  than  the  ship 
news.  Tom's  father,  who  had  shared 
Tom's  wretchedness,  and  would  glad- 
ly have  had  them  at  his  house,  but 
Moses  Marvel's  was  the  larger  and 
the  less  peopled  of  the  two,  —  Tom's 
father  was  brought  home  speechless 
one  day,  by  the  men  who  had  found 
him  where  he  had  fallen  on  the  road, 
his  yoke  of  oxen  not  far  away,  wait- 
ing for  the  voice  which  they  were 
never  to  hear  again.  Whether  he 
had  fallen  from  the  cart,  in  some 
lurch  it  made,  and  broken  his  spine, 
or  whether  all  this  distress  had 
brought  on  all  of  a  sudden  a  stroke 
of  paralysis,  so  that  he  lost  his  con- 
sciousness before  he  fell,  I  do  not 
know.  Nor  do  I  see  that  it  matters 
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much,  though  the  chimney  corners  of 
Tripp's  Cove  discuss  the  question 
quite  eagerly  to  this  hour.  He  lay 
there  month  after  month,  really  un- 
conscious. He  smiled  gently  when 
they  brought  him  food.  He  tried  to 
say  "  Thank  you,"  they  thought,  but 
he  did  not  speak  to  the  wife  of  his 
bosom,  who  had  been  the  Laura  Mar- 
vel of  her  day,  in  any  different  way 
from  that  in  which  he  tried  to  speak 
to  any  stranger  of  them  all.  A  liv- 
ing death  he  lay  in,  as  those  tedious 
months  went  by. 

Yet  my  dear  Laura  was  as  cheer- 
ful and  hopeful  and  buoj^ant  as  ever. 
Tom  Cutts  himself  was  ashamed  to 
brood  when  he  got  a  sight  of  her. 
Mother  Cutts  herself  would  lie  down 
and  rest  when  Laura  came  round 
with  the  two  children,  as  she  did 
every  afternoon.  Moses  Marvel  him- 
self was  less  taciturn  when  Laura  put 
the  children,  one  at  one  side,  one  at 
the  other,  of  his  chair,  at  the  tea- 
table. 

And  in  both  of  those  broken 
households,  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
they  knew  the  magic  of  dear  Laura's 
spells.  So  that  when  this  Christmas 
came,  after  poor  Mr.  Cutts  had  been 
tying  useless  so  long,  when  dear 
Laura  bade  them  all  take  hold  and 
fit  up  for  the  little  ones  and  for  the 
Spaulding  children  and  the  Marvel 
cousins,  and  the  Hopkinses,  and  the 
Phips  and  Newmarch  children,  the 
first  Christmas  tree  that  had  ever 
been  seen  in  the  Cove ;  they  all 
obejred  her  loyally,  and  without  won- 
dering. The}7  obeyed  her  with  her 
own  determination  that  they  would 
have  one  merry  Christmas  more.  It 
seems  strange  to  say  that  this  was 
such  a  novelty  for  all  the  little  ones 
of  the  neighborhood.  But  so  it  was, 
a  novelty  to  all  the  home-stayers, 
for  all  such  festivities  are  of  recent 


importation  in  such  regions.  But 
there  was  something  for  every  child. 
They  heaped  on  more  wood,  and 
they  kept  a  merry  Christmas  de- 
spite the  storm  without.  This 
was  Laura's  will,  and  Laura  had 
her  way. 

And  she  had  her  reward.  Job 
Stiles  came  round  to  the  door  when 
he  had  put  up  his  horses,  and  called 
Tom  out  and  gave  him  a  letter  which 
he  had  brought  from  Ellsworth.  And 
Tom  read  the  letter,  and  he  called 
Laura  to  read  it.  And  Laura  left 
the  children  and  sat  at  the  kitchen 
table  with  him  and  read  it,  and  said, 
"Thank  God!  this  is  a  Christmas 
present  indeed.  Could  anything  in 
this  world  be  better?" 

This  is  the  letter  :  — 

JOHN  WILD  AIR  TO  TOM  CUTTS. 

DEAR  TOM,  —  I  am  just  back  from 
Washington.  I  have  seen  them  all, 
and  have  done  my  best,  and  have 
failed.  They  say,  and  I  believe, 
that  the  collectorship  was  promised 
to  Waters  before  the  old  man's  death, 
—  that  Waters  had  honest  claims, — 
he  has  but  one  leg,  you  know,  — and 
that  it  must  go  to  him.  As  for  the 
survey orship,  the  gift  of  that  is  with 
Plumptre.  And  you  know  that  I 
might  as  well  ask  the  Pope  to  give 
me  anything,  as  him.  And  if  he  hates 
an}Tbody  worse  than  me,  why,  it  is 
your  wife's  father.  So  I  could  do 
nothing  there. 

Let  me  say  this, — though  it  seems 
nothing.  If  while  we  are  waiting  to 
look  round,  you  like  to  take  the  Bell 
and  Hammer  Lighthouse,  you  may 
have  the  place  to-morrow.  Of  course 
I  know  it  is  exile  in  winter,  but  in 
summer  it  is  lovely.  You  have  }Tour 
house,  your  stores,  two  men  under 
you  (they  are  double  lights),  and  a 
thousand  dollars.  I  have  made  them 
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promise  to  give  it  to  no  one  till  they 
hear  from  me.  And  though  I  knew 
you  ought  not  take  any  such  place, 
I  could  not  refuse  it  till  I  let  you 
know.  I  send  this  to  Ellsworth  for 
the  stage-driver  to  take,  and  you 
must  send  your  answer  by  special 
messenger,  that  I  may  telegraph  to 
Washington  at  once. 

I  am  very  sorry,  dear  Tom,  to  have 
failed  you  so.     But  I  did  my  best, 
you     know.     Merry    Christmas     to 
Laura  and  the  babies. 
Truly  yours, 

JOHN  WILDAIK. 

PORTLAND,  Dec.  24, 1867. 

That  was  Laura  and  Tom's  Christ- 
mas present.  An  appointment  as 
light-keeper,  with  a  thousand  a  year ! 

CHAPTER    IV. 

THE  BELL   AND  HAMMER. 

BUT  even  if  they  had  made  Tom  a 
turnpike-keeper,  they  would  not  have 
made  Laura  a  misanthrope.  He, 
poor  fellow,  gladly  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment. She,  sweet  creature,  as 
gladly  accepted  her  part  of  it.  Early 
March  saw  them  on  the  Bell  and 
Hammer,  April  saw  the  early  flowers 
come,  and  May  saw  Laura  with  both 
her  babies  on  the  beach,  laughing  at 
them  as  they  wet  their  feet,  digging 
holes  in  the  sand  for  them,  and  send- 
ing the  bigger  boy  to  run  and  put 
salt  upon  the  tails  of  the  peeps  as 
they  ran  along  the  shore.  And  Tom 
Cutts,  when  his  glass  was  clean  to 
his  mind,  and  the  reflectors  polished 
to  meet  even  his  criticism,  would 
come  down  and  hunt  up  Laura  and 
the  children.  And  when  she  had 
put  the  babies  to  sleep,  old  Mipples 
—  who  was  another  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  "  Fighting  Twenty-sev- 
enth"—  would  say,  "Just  }7ou  go 
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out  with  the  Major,  mum,  and  if  they 
wake  up,  and  I  can't  still  them,  I  '11 
blow  the  horn."  Not  that  he  ever  did 
blow  the  horn.  All  the  more  certain 
was  Laura  that  she  could  tramp  over 
the  whole  island  with  Tom  Cutts,  or 
she  could  sit  and  knit  or  sew,  and 
Tom  would  read  to  her,  —  and  the 
days  were  the  happiest  days  of  her 
married  life,  and  brought  back  the 
old  sunny  days  of  the  times  before 
Fort  Sumter  again.  Ah,  me  !  if  such 
days  of  summer  and  such  days  of 
autumn  would  last  forever ! 

But  they  will  not  last  forever. 
November  came,  and  the  little  col- 
ony went  into  winter  quarters.  De- 
cember came,  and  we  were  all  double 
banked  with  sea-weed.  The  stoves 
were  set  up  in-doors.  The  double 
doors  were  put  on  outside,  and  we 
were  all  ready  for  the  Osprey.  The 
Osprey  was  the  government  steamer 
which  was  to  bring  us  our  supplies 
for  the  winter,  —  chiefly  of  colza  oil, 
—  and  perhaps  some  coal.  But  the 
Osprey  does  not  appear.  December 
is  half  gone,  and  no  Osprey.  We 
can  put  the  stoves  on  short  allow- 
ance, but  not  our  two  lanterns.  They 
will  only  run  to  the  31st  of  January, 
the  nights  are  so  long. 

That  is  our  condition,  when  old 
Mipples,  bringing  back  the  mail, 
brings  a  letter  from  Boston  to  say 
that  the  Ospre}^  has  broken  her 
main-shaft  and  may  not  be  repaired 
before  the  15th  of  January  ;  that  Mr. 
Cutts  will  therefore,  if  he  need  oil, 
take  an  early  opportunity  to  supply 
himself  from  the  light  at  Squires's, 
and  that  an  order  on  the  keeper  at 
Squires's  is  enclosed. 

To  bring  a  cask  of  oil  from 
Squires's  is  no  difficult  task  to  a 
Tripp's  Cove  man.  It  would  be  no 
easy  one,  dear  reader,  to  you  and 
me.  Squires's  is  on  the  main-land, 
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our  nearest  neighbor  at  the  Bell  and 
Hammer.  Tom  waited  day  by  day 
for  a  fine  day,  would  not  have  gone 
for  his  oil,  indeed,  till  the  New  Year 
Came  in,  but  that  Jotham  Fields,  the 
other  assistant,  came  down  with  a 
fever  turn  wholly  beyond  Laura's 
management,  and  she  begged  Tom 
to  take  the  first  fine  day  to  carry  him 
to  a  doctor.  To  bring  a  doctor  to 
him  was  out  of  the  question. 

"And  what  will  you  do?"  said 
Tom. 

"Do?  my  dear  boy,  I  will  wait 
till  you  come  home.  Start  any  fine 
day  after  you  have  wound  up  the 
lights  on  the  last  beat,  take  poor 
Jotham  to  his  mother's  house,  and, 
if  you  want,  you  may  bring  back 
your  oil.  I  shall  get  along  with  the 
children  very  well,  and  I  will  have 
your  dinner  hot  when  you  come 
home." 

Tom  doubted.  But  the  next  day 
was  worse.  Mipples  voted  for  car- 
rying him  ashore,  and  Laura  had  her 
way.  The  easier  did  she  have  it, 
because  the  south  wind  blew  softly, 
and  it  was  clear  to  all  men  that  the 
run  could  be  made  to  8  quires' s  in  a 
short  two  hours.  Tom  finally  agreed 
to  start  early  the  next  morning.  He 
would  not  leave  his  sick  man  at  his 
mother's,  but  at  Squires's,  and  the 
people  there  could  put  him  home. 
The  weather  was  perfect,  and  an  hour 
before  daylight  they  were  gone. 
The}1"  were  gone,  —  all  three  had  to 
go.  Mipples  could  not  handle  the 
boat  alone,  nor  could  Tom  ;  far  less 
coulc1  one  of  them  manage  the  boat, 
take  the  oil,  and  see  to  poor  Jotham 
also.  Wise  or  not,  this  was  the 
plan. 

An  hour  before  daylight  the}?"  were 
gone,  half  an  hour  after  sunrise  they 
were  at  the  Squires's.  But  the  sun 
had  risen  red,  —  and  had  plumped 


into  a  cloud.  Before  Jotham  was 
carried  up  the  cliff,  the  wind  was 
northwest,  and  the  air  was  white  with 
snow.  You  could  not  see  the  house 
from  the  boat,  nor  the  boat  from  the 
house.  You  could  not  see  the  fore- 
mast of  the  boat  from  your  seat  in  the 
stern  sheets,  the  air  was  so  white 
with  snow.  The}r  carried  Jotham  up. 
But  they  told  John  Wilkes,  the  keep- 
er at  Squires's,  that  they  would  come 
for  the  oil  another  day.  They  hur- 
ried down  the  path  to  the  boat  again  ; 
pushed  her  off,  and  headed  her  to  the 
westward,  determined  not  to  lose  a 
moment  in  beating  back  to  the  Bell 
and  Hammer.  Who  in  the  world 
could  have  believed  that  the  wind 
would  haul  back  so  without  a  sign  of 
warning  ? 

"Will  it  hold  up,  Simon?"  said 
Tom  to  Mipples,  wishing  he  might 
say  something  encouraging. 

And  all  Simon  Mipples  could 
say,  was,  "  God  grant  it  may  ! " 


And  Laura  saw  the  sun  rise  red 
and  lowering.  And  Laura  went  up 
into  the  tower  next  the  house,  and 
put  out  the  light  there.  Then  she 
left  the  children  in  their  cribs,  and 
charged  the  little  boy  not  to  leave 
till  she  came  back,  and  ran  down  to 
the  door  to  go  and  put  out  the  other 
light,  and,  as  she  opened  it,  the 
blinding  snow  dashed  in  her  face ! 
She  had  not  dreamed  of  snow  before. 
Bat  her  waterproof  was  on,  she  pulled 
on  her  boots,  ran  quickly  along  the 
path  to  the  other  light,  —  two  hun- 
dred yards,  perhaps,  —  climbed  the 
stairway  and  extinguished  that,  and 
was  at  home  again  before  the  babies 
missed  her. 

For  an  hour  or  two  Laura  occupied 
herself  with  her  household  cares,  and 
pretended  to  herself  that  she  thought 
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that  this  was  only  a  snow-flurry  that 
would  soon  clear  away.  But,  by  the 
time  it  was  ten  o'clock,  she  knew  it 
was  a  stiff  northwester,  and  that 
her  husband  and  Mipples  were 
caught  on  shore.  Yes,  and  she  was 
caught  with  her  babies  alone  on  the 
island.  Wind  almost  dead  ahead  to 
a  boat  from  Squires's,  too,  if  that 
made  any  difference.  That  crossed 
Laura's  mind.  Still  she  would  not 
brood.  Nay,  she  did  not  broocl, 
which  was  much  better  than  saying 
she  would  not  brood.  It  crossed  her 
mind  also  that  it  was  the  day  before 
Christmas,  and  that  the  girls  at 
Tripp's  were  dressing  the  meeting- 
house for  dear  old  Parson  Spaulding. 
And  then  there  crossed  her  mind  the 
dear  old  man's  speech  at  all  wed- 
dings, "As  you  climb  the  hill 
of  life  together,  my  dear  young 
friends,"  —  and  poor  Laura,  as  she 
kissed  the  baby  once  again,  had 
courage  to  repeat  it  all  aloud  to  her 
and  her  brother,  to  the  infinite 
amazement  of  them  both.  They 
opened  their  great  eyes  to  the  widest, 
as  Laura  did  so.  Nay,  Laura  had 
the  heart  to  take  a  hatchet  and  work 
out  to  leeward  of  the  house,  into  a 
little  hollow  behind  the  hill,  and  cut 
up  a  savin  bush»from  the  thicket  and 
bring  that  in,  and  work  for  an  hour 
over  the  leaves,  so  as  to  make  an 
evergreen  festoon  to  hang  over  Gen- 
eral Cutts's  picture.  She  did  this 
that  Tom  might  see  that  she  was  not 
frightened,  when  he  got  home. 

"  When  he  got  home!"  Poor 
girl,  at  the  very  bottom  of  her  heart 
was  coming  the  real  anxietj^,  "  if 
he  got  home."  Laura  knew  Tom,  of 
course,  better  than  he  knew  himself, 
and  she  knew  old  Mipples  too.  So 
she  knew, —  as  well  as  she  knew  that 
she  was  rubbing  black-lead  on  the 
stove,  while  she  thought  these  things 


over,  —  she  knew  that  they  would 
not  stay  at  Squires's  two  minutes 
after  they  had  landed  Jotham  Fields. 
She  knew  the}7"  would  do  just  what 
they  did  :  put  to  sea,  though  it  blew 
guns.  Nay,  she  knew  that  when 
they  put  to  sea,  it  did  not  blow  guns, 
though  now  the  surf  was  running  its 
worst  over  the  Sear's  Back.  She 
knew,  too,  that  if  they  had  not 
missed  the  island,  they  would  have 
been  here,  at  the  latest,  before  eleven 
o'clock.  And  by  the  time  it  was  one 
o'clock,  she  could  no  longer  doubt 
that  they  had  lost  the  island,  and 
were  tacking  about  looking  for  it  in 
the  bay,  if  indeed,  in  that  gale,  they 
dared  to  tack  at  all.  No !  Laura 
knew  only  too  well,  that  where  they 
were  was  beyond  her  guessing  ;  that 
only  the  good  God  knew,  for  that 
they,  most  like,  knew  as  little  where 
they  were  as  she  did. 

"  Come  here,  Tom,  and  let  me  tell 
you  a  story.  Once  there  was  a  lit- 
tle boy,  and  he  had  two  kittens. 
And  he  named  one  kitten  Muff,  — 
and  he  named  one  kitten  Buff — " 

Whang  !     What  was  that  ? 

"Tom,  darling,  take  care  of  baby, 
— do  not  let  her  get  out  of  the  cradle, 
—  while  mamma  goes  to  the  door." 
Down-stairs  to  the  door.  The  gale 
has  doubled  its  rage.  However  did 
it  get  in  behind  the  storm-door  out- 
side ?  That  "  whang  "  was  the  blow 
with  which  the  door,  wrenched  off  its 
hinges,  was  flung  against  the  side  of 
the  wood-house.  Nothing  can  be 
done,  but  to  bolt  the  storm  door  to 
the  other  passage  and  bolt  the  outer 
window  shutters,  and  then  go  back 
to  the  children. 

"  Once  there  was  a  little  boy,  and 
he  had  two  kittens,  and  he  named 
one  Minna,  and  one  Brenda." 

"  No  mamma  —  no, —  One  Muff,— 
and  one  —  " 
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"  O !  yes,  my  darling.  Once 
there  was  a  little  boy  and  he  had  two 
kittens  — and  he  named  one  Buff,  and 
one  Muff.  And  one  day  he  went  to 
walk  —  " 

Heavens,  the  lanterns  !  Who  was 
to  trim  the  lamps  ?  Strange  to  say, 
—  because  this  was  wholly  out  of  her 
daily  routine, —  the  men  always  car- 
ing for  it  of  course,  Laura  had  not 
once  thought  of  it  till  now.  And  now 
it  was  after  one  o'clock.  And  now  she 
did  think  of  it,  with  a  will.  "  Come 
Tommy,  come  and  help  mamma." 
And  she  bundled  him  up  in  his  thick- 
est storm  rig.  "  Come  up  into  the 
lantern."  Here  the  boy  had  never 
come  before.  He  was  never  fright- 
ened when  he  was  with  her.  Else  he 
might  well  have  been  frightened,  and 
he  was  amazed  there  in  the  white- 
ness !  drifts  of  white  snow  on  the 
lee  side  and  the  weather  side,  clouds 
of  white  snow  on  the  southwest  sides 
and  northeast  sides  ;  —  snow,  snow 
everywhere.  Nothing  but  whiteness, 
wherever  he  looked  round  ! 

Laura  made  short  shrift  of  those 
wicks,  which  had  burned  all  through 
the  night  before.  But  she  had  them 
ready.  She  wound  up  the  Carcels 
for  their  night's  work.  Again  and 
again  she  drew  her  oil,  and  filled' up 
her  reservoirs.  And  as  she  did  so,  an 
old  text  came  over  her,  and  she  won- 
dered whether  father  Spaulcling  knew 
how  good  a  text  it  would  be  for 
Christmas.  And  the  fancy  touched 
her,  poor  child,  and  as  she  led  little 
Tom  down  into  the  nursery  again, 
she  could  not  help  opening  into  the 
Bible  Parson  Spaulding  gave  her,  and 
reading :  — 

"  But  the  wise  took  oil  in  their 
vessels  with  their  lamps.  While 
the  bridegroom  tarried,  they  all  slum- 
bered and  slept."  Dear  Tommy, 
dear  Tommy,  my  own  child,  we  will 


not  sleep,  will  we?  "While  the 
bridegroom  tarried  "  —  O  !  my  dear 
Father  in  heaven,  let  him  come ! 
"  And  at  midnight  there  was  a  cry 
made.  Behold  the  bridegroom  com- 
eth  ;  go  ye  out  to  meet  him  !  " 

And  she  devoured  little  Tommy 
with  kisses,  and  cried,  "  We  will  go, 
my  darling,  we  will  go,  if  he  comes 
at  the  first  hour,  or  the  second,  or 
the  third.  But  now  Tommy  must 
oome  with  mamma,  and  make  ready 
for  his  coming."  For  there  were 
the  other  lamps  to  trim  in  the  other 
tower,  with  that  heavy  reach  of  snow 
between.  And  she  did  not  dare 
leave  the  active  boy  alone  in  the 
house.  Little  Mattie  could  be  caged 
in  her  crib,  and,  even  if  she  woke, 
she  would  at  best  only  cry.  But  lit- 
tle Tom  was  irrepressible. 

So  she  unbolted  the  lee  door,  and 
rushed  out  into  the  snow.  Then 
poor  Laura,  with  the  child,  crept 
round  into  the  storm.  Heavens ! 
how  it  raged  and  howled.  Where 
was  her  poor  bridegroom  now  ?  She 
seized  up  Tom,  and  turned  her  back 
to  the  wind,  and  rushed  along  side- 
way.  Sideway,  —  the  only  way  she 
could  go ;  step  lay  step,  did  it  ever 
seem  so  far  before?  Tommy  was 
crying.  "One  mirlute  more,  dear 
boy.  Tommy  shall  see  the  other 
lantern.  And  Tommy  shall  carry 
mamma's  great  scissors  up  the  stairs. 
Don't  cry,  my  darling,  don't  ciy." 

Here  is  the  door, — just  as  she  be- 
gan to  wonder  if  she  were  dreaming 
or  were  crazy.  Not  so  badly  drifted 
in  as  she  feared.  At  least  she  is  un- 
der cover.  "  Up  a  day,  my  darling. 
Up  a  day.  One,  two, — what  a  many 
steps  for  Tommy.  That 's  my  brave 
boy."  And  they  were  on  the  lantern 
deck  again,  fairly  rocking  in  the  gale, 
and  Laura  was  chopping  away  on 
her  stiff  wicks,  and  pumping  up  her 
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oil  again,  and  filling  the  receivers,  — 
as  if  she  had  ever  done  it  till  this 
Christmas  Eve  before.  And  she  kept 
saying  over  to  herself,  — 

"  Then  those  virgins  arose  and 
trimmed  their  lamps." 

"  And  I  will  light  them,"  said  she 
aloud.  "  That  will  save  another 
walk  at  sundown.  And  I  know  these 
Carcels  run  at  least  five  hours.  So 
she  struck  a  match,  and  with  some 
little  difficulty  coaxed  the  threads  to 
take  fire.  The  yellow  light  flared 
luridly  on  the  white  snow-flakes,  and 
yet  it  dazzled  her  and  Tommy,  as  it 
flashed  on  them  from  the  reflectors. 

"Will  anybody  see  it,  mamma?" 
said  the  child.  "  Will  papa  see  it  ?  " 

And  just  then  the  witching  devil 
who  manages  the  fibres  of  memory, 
drew  from  the  little  crypt  in  dear 
Laura's  brain,  where  they  had  been 
stored  unnoticed  years  upon  years, 
four  lines  of  Leigh  Hunt's,  —  and 
she  saw,  poor  girl,  that  she  was 
Hero :  — 

"Then,  at  the  flame,  a  torch  of  pine  she 

lit, 

And  o'er  her  head  anxiously  holding  it, 
Ascended  to  the  roof,  and  leaning  there, 
Lifted  its  light  into  the  darksome  air." 

If  only  the  devil  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  this.  But  of  course  she 
could  not  remember  that,  without 
remembering  Schiller. 

"  In  the  gale  her  torch  is  blasted, 

Beacon  of  the  hoped-for  strand ; 
Horror  broods  above  the  waters, 
Horror  broods  above  the  land." 

And  she  said  aloud  to  the  boy, 
"  Our  torch  shall  not  go  out,  Tommy  ; 
come  down,  come  down,  darling,  with 
mamma."  But  all  through  the  day 
after  this,  when  they  had  struggled 
home,  horrid  lines  from  the  same 
poem  came  back  to  her.  Why  did 


she  ever  learn  it  ?  Why,  but  because 
dear  Tom  gave  her  the  book  himself, 
and  this  was  his  own  version,  as  he 
sent  it  to  her  from  the  camp  in  the 
Valley. 

"Yes,  't  is  he,  although  he  perished, 
Still  his  sacred  troth  he  cherished." 

Why  did  Tom  write  it  for  me? 

"  And  they  trickle,  lightly  playing 
O'er  a  corpse  upon  the  sand." 

"  What  a  fool  I  am !  Come  Tom- 
my. Come  Mattie,  my  darling. 
Mamma  will  tell  you  both  a  story. 
Once  there  was  a  little  boy,  and  he 
had  two  kittens.  And  he  named  one 
Buff  and  one  Muff."  But  this  could 
not  last  forever.  Sundown  came. 
And  then  Laura  and  Tommy  climbed 
their  own  tower,  and  she  lighted  her 
own  lantern  as  she  called  it.  Sickly 
and  sad  through  the  storm  she  could 
see  the  sister  lantern  beaming  bravely. 
And  that  was  all  she  could  see  in  the 
sullen  whiteness.  "  Now  Tommy,  my 
darling,  we  will  come  and  have  some 
supper.  '  And  while  the  bridegroom 
tarried  they  all  slumbered  and  slept.' 

1  Yes,  't  is  he,  although  he  perished. 
Still  his  second  troth  he  cherished.' 

Come,  Tommy,  —  come,  Tommy, — 
come,  Tommy,  —  let  me  tell  you  a 
story." 

And  the  children  had  their  supper, 
asking  terrible  questions  about  papa. 
Questions  which  who  should  answer  ? 
But  she  could  busy  herself  about 
giving  them  their  oatmeal  and  treat- 
ing them  to  ginger-snaps,  because  it 
was  Christinas  Eve.  Nay,  she  kept 
her  courage  when  Tommy  asked  if 
Santa  Glaus  would  come  in  the  boat 
with  papa.  She  fairly  loitered  over 
the  undressing  them.  Little  witches, 
— how  pretty  they  were  in  their  flan- 
nel night-gowns.  And  Tommy  kissed 
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her,  and  gave  her — ah  me!  —  one 
more  kiss  for  papa.  And  in  two  min- 
utes they  were  asleep.  It  would  have 
been  better  if  they  could  have  kept 
awake  one  minute  longer !  Now  she 
was  really  alone.  And  very  soon 
seven  o'clock  has  come.  She  does 
not  dare  leave  the  clock-work  at  the 
outer  lantern  a  minute  longer.  Tom 
and  Mipples  wind  the  works  every 
four  hours,  and  now  they  have  run 
five.  One  more  look  at  her  darlings. 
Shall  she  ever  see  them  again  in  this 
world?  Now  to  the  duty  next  her 
hand! 

Yes,  the  wind  is  as  fierce  as  ever ! 
A  point  more  to  the  north,  Laura 
notices.  She  has  no  child  to  carry 
now.  She  tumbles  once  in  the  drift. 
But  Laura  has  rolled  in  snow  before. 
The  pile  at  the  door  is  three  feet 
thick.  Bnt  she  works  down  to  the 
latch,  and  soon  her  poor  numb  hand 
conquers  it,  and  it  gives  way.  How 
nice  and  warm  the  tower  is.  And 
how  well  the  lights  burn  !  Can  they 
be  of  an}7  use  this  night  to  anybody  ? 
"O,  my  God,  grant  that  the}7  be  of 
use  to  him  !  " 

She  has  wound  them  now.  She 
has  floundered  into  the  snow  again. 
Two  or  three  falls  on  her  way  home, 
.but  no  danger  that  she  loses  the  line 
of  march.  The  light  above  her  own 
house  is  before  her,  so  she  has  only 
to  aim  at  that.  Home  again.  And 
now  to  wait  for  five  hours,  and  then 
J.Q  wind  that  light  again — at  mid- 
•  light ! 

u'And  at  midnight  there  was  a 
cry  made '  —  O  dear !  if  he  would 
come,  I  would  not  ask  for  any  cry  !  " 

And  Laura  got  down  her  choice 
inlaid  box,  that  Jem  brought  her 
from  sea,  and  which  held  her  treas- 
ures of  treasures.  And  the  dear 
girl  did  the  best  thing  she  could  have 
done.  She  took  these  treasures  out. 


You  know  what  they  were,  do  not 
you?  They  were  every  letter  Tom 
Cutts  ever  wrote  her,  from  the  first 
boy-note  in  print,  —  "Laura,  these 
hedgehog  quills  are  for  you.  I 
killed  him.  TOM."  And  Laura 
opened  them  all,  and  read  them  one 
by  one,  each  twice,  and  put  them 
back,  in  their  order,  without  folding, 
into  the  box.  At  ten  she  stopped, 
and  worked  her  way  up-stairs  into 
her  own  lantern,  and  wound  its 
works  again.  She  tried  to  persuade 
herself  that  there  was  less  wind, — 
did  persuade  herself  so.  But  the 
snow  was  as  steady  as  ever.  Down 
the  tower  stairs  again,  and  then  a 
few  blessed  minutes  brooding  over 
Mattie's  crib,  and  dear  little  Tom, 
who  has  kicked  himself  right  athwart 
her  own  bed,  where  she  had  laid 
him.  Darlings  !  they  are  so  lovely, 
their  father  must  come  home  to  see 
them.  Back  then  to  her  kitchen  fire. 
There  are  more  of  dear  Tom's  letters 
yet.  How  manly  they  are,  —  and 
how  womanly.  She  will  read  them 
all!  Will  she  ever  dare  to  read 
them  all  again  ? 

Yes,  she  reads  them  all,  each  one 
twice  over,  and  his  soldier  diary, 
which  John  "Wildair  saved  and  sent 
home.  And  as  she  lays  it  down,  her 
clock  strikes  twelve.  Christmas  da}* 
is  born ! 

"  And  at  midnight  there  was  a  cry 
made,  '  Behold  the  bridegroom  com- 
eth.' "  Laura  fairly  repeated  this 
aloud.  She  knew  that  the  other 
Carcel  must  be  wound  again.  She 
dressed  herself  for  the  fight  thor- 
oughly. She  ran  in  and  trusted 
herself  to  kiss  the  children.  She 
opened  the  lee  door  again,  and  crept 
round  again  into  the  storm — familiar 
now  with  such  adventure.  -Did  the 
surf  beat,  us  fiercely  011  the  recks? 
Surely  not.  But  then  the  tide  is 
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now  so  low !  So  she  carne  to  her 
other  tower,  crept  up  and  wound  her 
clock-work  up  again,  wiped  off — or 
tried  to  wipe  off — what  she  thought 
was  mist  gathering  on  .the  glasses, 
groped  down  the  stairway,  and 
looked  up  on  the  steady  light  above 
her  own  home,  and  the  Christmas 
texts  came  back  to  her. 

"  The  star  went  before  them,  and 
came  and  stood  above  the  place 
where  the  young  child  was." 

"A  light  to  lighten  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  the  glory  of  my  people 
Israel." 

"'By  the  way  of  the  sea' — and 
this  Laura  almost  shouted  aloud, — 
k  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,  the  people 
who  sat  in  darkness  saw  a  great 
light ;  and  to  them  who  sat  in  the 
region  and  shadow  of  death  light  is 
sprung  up. '  Grant  it,  merciful 
Father  —  grant  it  to  these  poor  chil- 
dren." And  she  almost  ran  through 
the  heavy  drifts,  till  she  found  the 
shelter  again  of  her  friendly  tower. 
Her  darlings  had  not  turned  in  their 
bed  since  she  left  them  there. 

And  after  this,  Laura  was  at  rest. 
She  took  down  her  Bible,  and  read 
the  Christmas  chapters.  It  was  as 
if  she  had  never  known  before  what 
darkness  was,  or  what  the  Light  was 
when  it  came.  She  took  her  hymn- 
book  and  read  all  the  Christmas 
hymns.  She  took  her  Keble  and  read 
every  poem  for  Advent,  and  the 
hymn  for  Christmas  morning.  She 
knew  this  by  heart  long  ago.  Then 
she  took  Bishop  Ken's  Christian 
Year,  which  Tom  had  given  her  for 
her  last  birthday  present,  and  set 
herself  bravely  to  committing  his 
''Christmas  Day"  to  memory:  — 

"  Celestial  Harps  prepare, 
•  To  sound  your  loftiest  air, 
Ye  Choral  angel  sat  the  throne, 
Your  customary  hymns  postpone." 


And  thus,  dear  girl,  she  kept  her- 
self from  thinking  even  of  the 
wretched  Hero  and  Leander  lines, 
till  her  clock  struck  three.  Up-stairs 
then  to  her  own  tower,  and  to  look 
out  upon  the  night.  The  sister  flame 
was  steady.  The  wind  was  all  hushed. 
But  the  snow  was  as  steady,  right 
and  left,  behind  and  before.  Down 
again,  one  more  look  at  the  darlings, 
and  then,  as  she  walked  up  and  down 
her  little  kitchen,  she  repeated  the 
verses  she  had  learned. 

And  then  sat  down  to 

".You  with  your  heavenly  ray 
Gild  the  expanse  this  day ;  — 

"  You  with  your  heavenly  ray 
Gild  —  the  expanse  —  this  day ; 

"  You  — with  —  your  —  heavenly  —  ray." 

Dear  Laura,  bless  God,  —  she  is 
asleep.  "He  giveth  his  beloved 
sleep." 

Her  head  is  thrown  back  on  the 
projecting  wing  of  grandmamma's 
tail  easy-chair  ;  her  arms  are  resting 
relaxed  on  its  comfortable  arms  ;  her 
lips  just  open  with  a  smile,  as  she 
dreams  of  something  in  the  kingdom 
of  God's  heaven :  when,  as  the  day 
just  begins  to  grow  gray,  Tom,  white 
with  snow  to  his  middle,  holding  the 
boat's  lantern  before  him  as  he  steals 
into  her  kitchen,'  crosses  the  room, 
and  looks  down  on  her  ;  what  a  shame 
to  wake  her, — bends  down  and  kisses 
her! 

Dear   child!     How     she    started. 
"  '  At  midnight  there  was  a  cry  made. 
Behold!  the  bridegroom  cometh'- 
Why,    Tom!   O   my   darling,   is    it 
you?"  

"Have  I  been  asleep  on  duty?" 
This  was  her  her  first  word  when  she 
came  fairly  to  herself. 
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"  Guess  not,"  said  old  Hippies ; 
"  both  lights  was  burning  when  I  come 
in.  Most  time  to  put  'em  out,  Major. 
'  Keepers  must  be  diligent  to  save 
oil  by  all  reasonable  prevision  ! ' ' 

' '  Is  the  north  light  burning  ?  "  And 
she  looked  guiltily  at  her  tell-tale 
clock. 

"  Dearest,"  said  Tom,  reverently, 
"if  it  were  not  burning,  we  should 
not  be  here." 

Laura  took  her  husband  to  see  the 
babies.  She  was  not  willing  to  let 
his  hand  leave  hers,  nor  he,  indeed, 
to  let  hers  leave  his.  Old  Mipples 
thought  himself  one  too  many,  and 
went  away,  wiping  his  eyes,  to  the 
other  light.  "  Time  to  extinguish  it," 
he  said. 

But  before  Tom  and  Laura  had 
known  he  was  gone, —  say  in  half  an 
hour,  that  is,  —  he  was  back  again, 
he  was  hailing  them  from  below. 

"Major!  Major!  Major!  An  En- 
glish steamer  is  at  anchor  in  the 
cove,  —  and  is  sending  her  boat 
ashore." 

Tom  and  Laura  rushed  to  the  win- 
dow. The  snow  was  all  over  now, 
and  the}'  could  see  the  monster  lying 
within  half  a  mile.  "  Where  would 
they  be,  Miss  Cutts,  if  somebody  had 
not  wound  up  the  lamps  at  midnight  ? 
Guess  they  said  Merry  Christmas, 


when  they  see  'em ! "  And  Laura 
held  her  breath,  when  she  thought 
what  might  have  been.  Tom  and 
Mipples  ran  down  to  the  beach  to 
hail  them,  and  direct  the  landing. 
Tom  and  Mipples  shook  the  hand  of 
each  man  as  he  came  ashore,  and 
then  Laura  could  see  them  hurrying 
to  the  house  together.  Steps  on  the 
landing,  steps  on  the  stairway, —  the 
door  is  open,  and  not  Tom  this  time, 
but  her  dear  lost  brother  Jem,  in  the 
flesh,  and  in  a  heavy  pea-coat ! 
"  Merry  Christmas,  Laura  !  " 


"  Laura,"  said  Jem,  as  they  sat  at 
their  Christmas  dinner,  "  what  do  you 
think  I  thought  of  first,  when  I  heard 
the  cable  run  out  so  like  blazes,  when 
I  rushed  up  and  saw  your  yellow  lan- 
terns there?" 

"  How  should  I  know,  Jem?  " 

"  They  that  dwell  in  the  shadows 
of  death,  upon  them  the  light  hath 
shined." 

"  But  I  did  not  think  it  was  you, 
Laura." 

NOTE.  The  act  of  solemn  duty  here 
recorded,  is  no  matter  of  imagination.  I 
have  only  tried  to  describe  what  a  brave 
New  England  woman  really  did,  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  Laura  found 
herself. 
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LOVE  AT  FIRST  SIGHT. 


IT  was  not  a  word ! 
It  was  only  a  look ! 
From  your  eyes,  true  and  clear 
As  the  wild  mountain  brook ! 
A  look  of  such  love, 

Of  such  ownership  too ! 
I  forgot  there  was  any  one  living  but  you ! 


II. 

None  saw  it  but  me ! 

But  it  beamed  from  your  eyes, 
Swift,  sweet,  into  mine, 
i       Like  an  Alpine  sunrise; 
With  strange,  trembling  joy, 

Was  my  heart  thrilled  all  through, 
As  it  struggled  in  vain  'gainst  the  rapture  so  new ! 


III. 

It  was  not  a  word ! 

It  was  only  a  look ! 
But  easy  to  read 

As  a  printed  book ! 
So  tender,  so  mastering, 
Without  touch  or  tone, 
It  caught  me,  it  held  me, 
And  made  me  your  own ! 
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UTILITARIANISM. 


BY   REV.    JAMES    MARTINEAU. 


THE  sketch  which  in  preceding- 
chapters  has  been  given  of  our  hu- 
man nature,  has  been  drawn  wholly 
from  the  interior  ;  and  how  far  it  is 
true,  how  far  a  fancy  picture,  must 
be  determined  by  each  one's  reflective 
self-knowledge.  The  facts  to  which 
it  refers,  and  on  which  it  rests  its 
appeal,  are  not  palpable  and  visible 
upon  the  stage  of  overt  action,  but 
lie  behind  the  scenes,  and  can  be 
affirmed  or  denied  only  by  those  who 
will  carry  their  scrutiny  thither. 
They  are  simply  these.  We  are 
sent  into  the  world,  charged  with  a 
number  of  instincts,  each,  when 
alone,  darkly  urging  us  towards  its 
own  object;  but  all,  when  thrown 
into  various  competitions  together, 
lighted  up  with  intuitive  knowledge 
of  their  own  relative  worth  and 
rights ;  so  that  we  are  never  left  in 
doubt  which  of  two  simultaneous  im- 
pulses has  the  nobler  claim  upon  us. 
This  natural  estimate  is  what  we 
mean  by  conscience.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  values  of  external 
actions,  but  only  with  the  compar- 
ative authority  of  their  inward 
springs ;  it  gives  no  foresight  of 
effects,  but  only  insight  into  obliga- 
tion at  its  source.  But  this  it  does 
with  revelation  so  clear,  so  solemn, 
so  consentaneous  for  all  men,  that 
those  who  will  not  own  it  to  be 
divine  can  never  find  a  voice  of 
which  it  is  the  echo  in  our  humanity. 

The  problems  of  human  conduct, 
however,  may  be  approached  from 
the  other  end.  They  may  be  looked 
at  from  the  outside,  and  traced 
through  their  sphere  of  visible  ope- 
ration, in  the  hope  of  separating,  by 


some  serviceable  rule,  the  actions 
which  work  well  from  those  which 
work  ill.  Whoever  moves  along  this 
path  in  order  to  take  his  measure- 
ments of  human  character,  exercises 
a  different  order  of  sagacious  habit, 
and  naturally  objects  to  every  form 
of  intuitive  doctrine  as  "  sentimen- 
tal" or  "mystical."  The  inward 
facts  on  which  it  rests  are  seen  by  a 
kind  of  light  to  which  his  eye  does 
not  readity  adapt  itself ;  and  even  if 
he  recognizes  them  as  there  at  all, 
he  cannot  believe  them  to  be  really 
indigenous  to  that  indistinct  and 
barren  interior,  and  traces  them  to 
some  winged  seeds  of  accident  blown 
over  the  fence  by  the  winds  of  cir- 
cumstance from  the  sunny  fields  of 
his  favorite  outer  world.  For  him, 
the  values  of  action  are  found,  not 
up  among  its  springs,  but  down  in 
its  issues  ;  nor  is  one  affection  better 
than  another,  except  as  it  bids  fair 
to  be  more  fruitful  of  beneficent 
deeds  ;  so  that  all  moral  judgment 
is  turned  upside  down,  if  we  esti- 
mate the  act  b}r  its  incentive,  instead 
of  the  incentive  by  its  act.  Once 
allow  this  inversion,  and  you  pro- 
vide, as  he  protests,  an  excuse  for 
every  well-meant  enormity ;  for  the 
mischievous  asceticism  and  mon- 
strous license  between  which  super- 
stition oscillates ;  for  the  bad  faith 
deliberately  shown  to  heretics ;  for 
the  cruel  persecutions  against  which 
the  tender  mercies  of  conscience 
have  afforded  no  guarantee.  This 
judgment  by  sentiment  it  is  that 
hinders  all  rational  agreement  about 
the  relative  worth  of  actions,  and 
leaves  men  to  fling  about  their  ap- 
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probation  at  random,  elevating  into 
a  virtue  in  one  age  what  is  punished 
as  a  crime  in  another.  Not,  he  in- 
sists, till  we  turn  them  from  the 
mutabilities  of  feeling  to  the  appre- 
ciation of  steady  facts,  and  teach 
them  to  consult  the  external  opera- 
tion of  conduct  as  the  sole  definite 
rule  of  admeasurement,  will  their 
chaos  of  contradictions  fall  into 
order,  and  the  exactitude  of  science 
silence  the  wranglings  of  conflicting 
morals.  Nor  is  it  doubtful  what  the 
standard  of  valuation  must  be ;  for 
there  is  but  one  end  given  to  our 
nature,  viz.  happiness ;  that  is,  the 
attainment  of  pleasure  in  its  various 
kinds,  and  the  avoidance  of  pain; 
and  only  as  a  means  to  this,  or  as  a 
part  of  it,  can  anything  else  have 
place  as  a  secondary  end.  This 
proposition,  though  never  stated 
except  for  a  controversial  purpose, 
and  in  the  face  of  those  who  deny 
it,  has  always  been  commended  to 
its  own  self-evidence,  as  if  it  could 
dispense  with  the  support  of  proof. 
Epicurus  thought  it  enough  to  predi- 
cate of  pleasure  that  it  was  the  be- 
ginning, and  the  end  of  desirable  life, 
our  primary  and  natural  good,  the 
source  of  every  preference  and  rejec- 
tion, the  rule  by  which  we  estimate 
all  else  at  which  we  aim.1  That  it 
held  this  supreme  position  was  a 
first-hand  certainty,  as  little  needing 
or  admitting  corroboration  as  the 
statement  that  fire  is  hot  and  snow 
is  white.9  "  Pleasure  and  pain," 

1  Epicurus  ap.  Diog.Laert.  128, 129.  TV  rjSovTjv» 
ap^rjv  Kal  re'Ao?  Aeyo/u-ej/  etvat  rov  ju.aKopiws  fJjv. 
yap  ayaOov  irpwrov  Kal  o-vyyeviKov  eyi/wju.ev, 
•b  raimjs  KaTapx<5ju.e0a  Tracnjs  aipe'crews  ical 
j,  Kal  eirl  Tavr/jv  KaravTw/Aei/,  ws  Kavovi  TW 
irddei  TTO.V  ayaOov  KpiVovre?. 

*  Cicero  de  Finibus,  I.  9.  Negat  opus  esse  ra- 
tione  neque  disputationei  quamobrem  voluptas 
expetenda,  fus,'iendus  dolor  sit.  Sontiri  hoc  putat, 
at  calcro  i^r.cm,  i:ivcm  esse  albam,  clulce  raol, 
quorum  nihil  oportTe  oxqu!sitis  rationibus  con- 
firmare;  tantum  satis  admonere. 


says  Bentham,  "  govern  us  in  all  we 
do,  in  all  we  say,  in  all  we  think : 
every  effort  we  can  make  to  throw 
off  our  subjection,  will  but  serve  to 
demonstrate  and  confirm  it.  In 
words  a  man  may  pretend  to  abjure 
their  empire ;  but  in  reality  h6  will 
remain  subject  to  it  all  the  while. 
The  principle  of  utility  recognizes 
this  subjection,  and  assumes  it  for 
the  foundation  of  that  system  the 
object  of  which  is  to  rear  the  fabric 
of  felicity  by  the  hands  of  reason 
and  of  law."1  "A  man  acts,"  says 
James  Mill,  "  for  the  sake  of  some- 
thing agreeable  to  him,  either  proxi- 
mately  or  remotely.  But  agreeable 
to,  and  pleasant  to ;  agreeableness 
and  pleasantness  are  only  different 
names  for  the  same  thing  :  the  pleas- 
antness of  a  thing  is  the  pleasure  it 
gives*  So  that  pleasure  in  a  general 
way,  or  speaking  generically,  that 
is,  in  a  way  to  include  all  the  speci- 
mens of  pleasure  and  also  the  abate- 
ments of  pain,  is  the  end  of  action."  2 
"  The  creed,"  says  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill, 
"  which  accepts  as  the  foundation 
of  Morals,  Utility,  or  the  Greatest 
Happiness  principle,  holds  that  ac- 
tions are  right  in  proportion  as  they 
tend  to  promote  happiness,  wrong  as 
they  tend  to  produce  the  reverse  of 
happiness.  By  happiness  is  intended 
pleasure,  and  the  absence  of  pain ; 
by  unhappiness,  pain  and  the  priva- 
tion of  pleasure."  And  he  states  as 
"  the  theory  of  life  on  which  this 
theory  of  morality  is  grounded, — 
that  pleasure  and  freedom  from  pain 
are  the  only  things  desirable  as 
ends,  and  that  all  desirable  things 
(which  are  as  numerous  in  the  utili- 
tarian as  in  any  other  scheme)  are 
desirable  either  for  the  pleasure  in- 

1  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation,  chap.  I. 

it 
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herent  in  themselves,  or  as  means  to 
the  promotion  of  pleasure  and  the 
prevention  of  pain."  x  As  this  is  the 
sole  possible  object  of  desire,  so  is 
it  at  once  the  solitary  means  of  influ- 
ence, the  exclusive  source  of  obliga- 
tion, and  the  invariable  standard  of 
all  good:  and  human  actions  must 
be  approved  in  proportion  as  they 
apparently  tend  to  increase  human 
pleasures  or  abate  human  pains. 
"  According  to  the  Greatest  Happi- 
ness principle,"  says  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill, 
"  the  ultimate  end,  with  reference  to 
and  for  the  sake  of  which  all  other 
things  are  desirable  (whether  we  are 
considering  our  own  good  or  that  of 
other  people),  is  an  existence  exempt 
as  far  as  possible  from  pain,  and  as 
rich  as  possible  in  enjoyments,  both 
in  point  of  quantity  and  quality." 
"  This  being,  according  to  the  Utili- 
tarian opinion,  the  end  of  human  ac- 
tion, is  necessarily  also  the  standard 
of  morality  ;  which  may  accordingly 
be  defined,  the  rules  and  precepts 
for  human  conduct,  by  the  observ- 
ance of  which  an  existence  such  as 
has  been  described  might  be,  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible,  secured  to 
all  mankind;  and  not  to  them  only, 
but,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  things 
admits,  to  the  whole  sentient  crea- 
tion." 2  To  guard  us  against  any  par- 
tial or  selfish  application  of  this  rule, 
it  is  added,  that,  in  making  our  esti- 
mate, we  must  give  no  superior 
weight  to  our  own  share,  but  impar- 
tially remember  that  others'  happi- 
ness is  worth  as  much  as  our  own ; 
and  take  care  that  "  everybody  shall 
count  for  one,  and  nobody  for  more 
than  one."  3 

Such  are  the  two  chief  types  of 
ethical  doctrine :   of  which  the  one 

1  Utilitarianism,  pp.  9,  10. 

2  Utilitarianism,  p.  17. 
» Ibid.  p.  91. 


betakes  itself  to  the  inward  impulses, 
and  finds  an  order  of  natural  ranks 
among  them ;  while  the  other  resorts 
to  the  outward  products  in  conduct, 
and  applies  a  calculus  of  happiness 
for  their  admeasurement.  Notwith- 
standing their  seeming  opposition, 
each  doctrine  speaks  with  a  telling 
voice  to  some  part  or  other  of  our 
nature:  the  one  in  tones  of  deeper 
harmony  with  the  whispers  of  the 
meditative  mind ;  the  other,  in  the 
sharper  language  of  the  courts  and 
of  the  street.  And  each,  too,  it  must 
be  confessed,  seems  to  leave  us  with 
a  want  unsatisfied.  The  one ,  fond  of 
lingering  aloft  to  breathe  a  religious 
atmosphere,  is  too  apt  to  miss  its 
way  and  stumble,  when  held  down  in 
the  tangle  of  human  relations  and  en- 
gaged with  the  concrete  problems  of 
the  hour.  The  other,  while  skilfully 
balancing  the  merits  of  social  usage 
and  personal  habit,  seems  to  strain 
itself  out  of  character  when  it  assumes 
the  higher  language  of  Duty,  and  can 
hardly  fall  into  tune  with  the  plaint 
of  human  confession,  or  the  pathos 
of  a  saintly  joy.  Can  we  then  dis- 
tribute to  each  its  proper  part  ?  Or 
must  they  treat  one  another  as  irrec- 
oncilable enemies,  and  fight  it  out 
till  the  sole  empire  has  been  awarded 
by  the  reason  of  mankind  ? 

I.  Let  it  be  admitted  at  once,  that 
the  doctrine  of  Conscience  cannot  do 
the  work  which  the  doctrine  of  Utility 
accomplishes. 

1.  This  becomes  clear,  the  mo- 
ment we  ask  what  it  is  that  these  two 
lights  profess  to  show  us.  The  one 
is  set  up  among  the  springs  of  action  ; 
the  other  is  set  down  among  its 
effects.  The  one  tells  us  what  pres- 
ent incentive  is  noblest ;  the  other, 
what  future  results  will  be  happiest ; 
and  though  we  must  start  by  the  in- 
centive light  of  the  former,  we  must 
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arrive  by  the  calculated  signals  of 
the  latter.  When  we  have  flung  our 
tempters  aside,  and  given  ourselves 
up  to  the  right  incentive,  it  may  well 
be  that  only  the  first  stage  of  our 
problem  has  been  solved ;  for,  with 
that  one  incentive  many  lines  of  ac- 
tion may  be  compatible  ;  and  among 
these  it  will  yet  remain  for  us  to 
make  our  choice.  Am  I  conscious, 
for  instance,  of  a  wrong  against  my 
brother  ?  And  have  I  conquered  my 
pride,  and  resolved  to  make  repara- 
'tion?  The  question  immediately 
rises,  in  what  form  shall  I  render  sat- 
isfaction to  his  claims?  Shall  I 
make  public  confession  ?  Or  shall  I 
go  to  his  house  and  humble  myself 
before  him  ?  Or,  lest  bitter  memories 
should  there  prolong  themselves  with 
words,  shall  I  repent  in  self-sacrifi- 
cing and  expressive  action?  Or, 
again :  have  I  become  ashamed  of 
too  self-indulgent  a  life  amid  the 
miseries  of  men,  and  determined  to 
deny  myself  largely  on  their  behalf? 
It  is  well ;  for  Conscience  requires 
no  less.  But  what  direction  shall 
my  purpose  take  ?  Shall  I  go  into  a 
monastery  and  give  up  my  goods? 
Shall  I  found  a  hospital?  Shall  I 
organize  and  manage  a  reformatory? 
Shall  I  take  pity  on  the  west-country 
laborers,  and  create  there  a  model 
estate  ?  These  ulterior  questions  it 
would  be  absurd,  and,  except  to  a 
fanatic,  impossible,  to  settle  by  any 
pretended  intuitive  light ;  they  can  be 
resolved  only  by  careful  study  of 
each  scheme  in  its  natural  working 
on  the  well-being  of  all  whom  it  af- 
fects. If  Conscience  selects  the  right 
affection,  Utility  determines  the  fitting 
action  ;  nor,  without  consulting  it,  is 
there  any  guarantee  against  the  per- 
petration of  well-intended  mischiefs, 
which  may  bring  the  purest  impulses 
into  contempt.  Viewed  in  this  rela- 


tion, the  second  doctrine  supple- 
ments the  first,  and  steps  in  to  rem- 
edy its  imperfect  competency.  Only, 
it  must  not  enter  before  its  time  :  not 
till  Conscience  has  spoken,  is  Utility 
to  be  taken  into  counsel ;  it  has  a 
diploma  for  the  executive  Art  of 
Ethics ;  but  is  an  impostor  in  the 
primary  Science. 

2.  In  truth,  the  rule  which  it  sup- 
plies, however  indispensable  for  giv- 
ing effect  to  our  highest  aims,  is  not 
really  Moral  at  all,  distinguishing 
right  from  wrong ;  but  simply  Ra- 
tional, distinguishing  wise  from  fool- 
ish. You  condemn,  on  grounds  of 
Utility,  the  institution  of  foundling 
hospitals,  or  the  Catholic  latitude  of 
alms-giving,  and  prefer  to  spend 
your  resources  in  lifting,  by  educa- 
tion and  sympathy,  some  depressed 
class  into  permanent  self-help  ? 

What  is  the  difference  between  you 
and  your  mediaeval-minded  neighbor? 
Are  you  more  charitable,  or  only  more 
sensible,  than  he  ?  Is  it  a  distinction 
of  character,  or  one  of  judgment,  that 
separates  you  ?  Do  you  regret  that  he 
is  not  a  better  man,  or  only  that 
he  is  not  a  wiser  ?  If  the  benevolence 
of  both  arises  under  the  same  inward 
conditions,  and  from  conquest  of  the 
same  temptations,  you  assuredly 
stand  upon  the  same  moral  level,  and 
the  interval  between  you  is  simply 
intellectual.  You  merit  the  same 
approval ;  of  neither  can  we  say,  that 
he  stands  nearer  to  the  love  of  God. 
And  did  we  propose  to  convert  your 
neighbor  to  your  state  of  mind,  it 
must  be,  not  by  the  machinery  of 
moral  correction,  but  by  methods  of 
intellectual  persuasion.  Supposing 
our  appeal  to  him  successful,  we  shall 
save  him  in  future  from  a  blunder 
only,  and  r.ot  from  a  sin.  Am  I 
charged  with  confounding  the  moral- 
ity of  the  agent  and  the  morality  of 
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the  act,  and  told  that,  though  the 
alms-giver  may  be  a  good  man,  his 
alms-giving  is  a  bad  act  ?  I  do  not 
blindly  confound  them,  but  openly 
identify  them,  and  unhesitatingly  say 
that  I  know  of  no  morality  in  an  act 
except  the  morality  of  its  Agent ; 
nor  can  I  approve  of  him  as  its  doer, 
yet  disapprove  of  it  as  his  deed.  Bad 
indeed,  in  another  and  unmoral  sense, 
the  act  may  be;  it  may  be  injudi- 
cious, may  miss  its  end,  and  work 
harm  instead  ;  but  bad  it  cannot  be, 
in  the  sense  in  which  he  is  good. 
Since,'  indeed,  the  moral  quality  at- 
taches exclusively  to  the  inner  springs 
of  affection,  apart  from  which  the 
most  beneficent  activities  would  be 
but  the  munificence  of  nature,  and 
not  products  of  character,  an  act, 
once  issued  from  its  source,  has  al- 
%  ready  got  its  ethical  complexion, 
which  cannot  be  altered  by  its  later 
history. 

The  unqualified  terms  which  I  have 
here  used  in  ethically  excusing  nobly- 
prompted  acts  of  mistake  are  delib- 
'erately  chosen,  in  order  to  bring  into 
the  strongest  light  the  essential  con- 
trast between  the  two  theories  which 
we  are  comparing. 

"  The  Utilitarian  moralists,"  as 
Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  very  truly  says,  "  have 
gone  beyond  almost  all  others  in 
affirming  that  the  motive  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  morality  of  the  ac- 
tion."1 Bentham  habitually  insists 
that  the  words  of  praise  or  dispraise 
which  express  our  moral  judgments 
have  no  application  to  motives  ;  that 
the  epithets  good  and  bad-,  virtuous 
and  vicious,  which  properly  belong 
to  actions,  and  their  consequences 
actual  or  contemplated,  cannot  be 
attached  to  the  springs  of  action, 
without  giving  rise  to  "  practical 
errors  of  the  very  first  importance." 

1  Utilitarianism,  p.  26. 


The  "  Motive,"  he  says,  "  is  always 
some  pleasure,  or  some  pain ;  some 
pleasure,  which  the  act  is  expected 
to  be  the  means  of  continuing  or  pro- 
ducing ;  some  pain,  which  it  is  ex- 
pected to  be  the  means  of  discontinu- 
ing or  preventing.  A  motive  is  sub- 
stantially nothing  more  than  this 
pleasure  or  pain,  operating  in  a  cer- 
tain manner.  Now  pleasure  is  in 
itself  a  good  ;  nay  even,  setting  aside 
immunity  from  pain,  the  only  good  : 
pain  is  in  itself  an  evil ;  and  indeed, 
without  exception,  the  only  evil ;  or 
else  the  words  good  and  evil  have 
no  meaning.  And  this  is  alike  true 
of  every  sort  of  pain,'  and  of  every 
sort  of  pleasure.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, necessarily  and  incontestably, 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  any 
sort  of  motive  that  is  in  itself  a  bad 
one."1  And  a  more  explicit  argu- 
ment to  the  same  effect  he  introduces 
with  the  following  proposition  :  "As 
there  is  not  any  sort  of  pleasure,  the 
enjoyment  of  which,  if  taken  by  it- 
self, is  not  a  good  (taken  by  itself, 
that  is,  on  the  supposition  that  it  is 
not  preventive  of  a  more  than  equiv- 
alent pleasure,  or  productive  of  more 
than  equivalent  pain)  ;  nor  any  sort 
of  pain,  from  which,  taken  in  like 
manner  by  itself,  the  exemption  is  not 
a  good  :  .  .  .  in  a  word,  as  there 
is  not  any  sort  of  pleasure  that  is  not 
in  itself  a  good,  nor  any  sort  of  pain 
the  exemption  from  which  is  not  a 
good  ;  and  as  nothing  but  the  expec- 
tation of  the  eventual  enjoyment  of  ' 
pleasure  in  some  shape,  or  of  exemp- 
tion from  pain  in  some  shape,  can 
operate  in  the  character  of  a  motive  : 
—  a  necessary  consequence  is  that,  if 
by  motive  be  meant  sort  of  motive, 
there  is  not  any  such  thing  as  a  bad 
motive  ;  no,  nor  any  such  thing  as  a 

1  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation.    Ch.  X. 
§§  ix.  x.  p.  169. 
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motive  which,  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
other,  can  with  propriety  be  termed 
a  good  motive."  l 

Later  Utilitarians  have  not  been 
quite  faithful  to  this  paradoxical 
rule,  that  only  Acts  and  not  Motives 
are  objects  of  moral  appreciation. 
"  VIRTUE,"  we  learn  from  James  Mill, 
"  is  the  name  of  Prudence,  Fortitude, 
Justice,  and  Beneficence,  all  taken 
together  ;  it  is  also,  like  the  name  of 
each  of  the  species  included  under  it, 
at  once  the  name  of  the  Affection, 
the  Motive,  and  the  Disposition."2 
And  the  statement  is  repeated  with 
an  addition :  "  Virtue,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  a  name  which  is  given  to 
each  of  the  three,  the  Affection,  the 
Motive,  and  the  Disposition  ;  Moral- 
ity is  a  name  which  is  applied  with 
similar  latitude."3  With  this  ac- 
count, so  curiously  at  variance  with 
Bentham's,  the  author's  own  practice 
is  in  harmony.  "When  he  speaks  of 
"the  man  who  takes  the  virtuous 
course,  that  is,  obeys  the  virtuous  mo- 
tive,"4 he  not  only  allows  a  moral 
quality  to  the  motive,  but  identifies 
the  morality  of  the  act  with  it ;  and 
when  he  more  than  once  deplores 
the  "  feeble  operation"  of  particular 
"motives,"  social,  domestic,  pa- 
triotic, philanthropic,  and  refers  to 
the  higher  associations  which  form 
them  as  among  the  "  most  ennobling 
of  all  states  of  human  conscious- 
ness,"5 we  see  how  the  artificial  lines 
of  system  melt  away  at  the  first  fer- 
vent touch  of  moral  enthusiasm. 
Not  less  distinct  is  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's 
admission  that  "  with  the  worth  of  the 
agent"  though  not "  with  the  morality 
of  the  act,"  the  motive  has  "  much 

1  Table  of  the  Springs  of  Action,  II.  §  4.   Works, 
Part  I.  pp.  214,  215. 

2  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind. 
Chap.  XXIII.  Vol.  II.  p.  288.    J.  S.  Mill'a  edition. 

3  Ibid.  p.  302. 

4  Ibid.  p.  270. 

» Ibid.  pp.  272,  273,276,  278. 


to  do," 1  and  that,  as  a  right  action 
(by  the  Utilitarian  standard)  "  does 
not  necessarily  indicate   a  virtuous 
character,"    so   "  actions   which   are 
blamable  often   proceed  from  quali- 
ties entitled  to  praise.     When  this  is 
apparent,"  he  says  "  it  modifies  our 
estimation,  not  certainly  of  the  act, 
but  of  the  agent."2     Here,  though 
the  outward  act  is  reserved  for  ethi- 
cal valuation  on  its  own  account,  its 
inward  spring  is  also  allowed  to  be  a 
proper  object  of  moral  estimate  ;  and 
the  treatment   of  motiAres   as   lying 
wholly  beyond  the  sphere  of  appro- 
bation   or   censure  is  plainly  aban- 
doned.    To  complete  the  history  of 
this  surrender,   the   need  of  it  has 
been  still  more  explicitly  avowed  by 
Mr.  John  Morley  ;  who,  not  content 
with   the   qualified    concession   just 
cited,  urges  that,  in  measuring  the 
morality  of  an  act,  it  is  impossible  to 
omit  its  motive   from  the   account. 
"Might   it   not  be  said,"  he    asks, 
"  with  all  deference  to  the  thinker 
who  has  done  so  much  to  reconstruct 
and  perfect  the  Utilitarian  system, 
that  as  the  morality  of   action   de- 
pends on  the  happiness  of  all  persons 
affected  by  it,  there  can  be  no  reason 
for   excluding   the   agent   from    the 
number  of  those  persons ;  that  his 
motire  reacts  with  full  power  upon 
his  character,  strengthening  or  weak- 
ing  this  or  that  disposition  or  habit ; 
and  therefore  that  the  effect  of  the 
motive  ought  to  be  taken   into  ac- 
count in  computing  the  total  of  the 
consequences  of  the  act?"     At  any 
rate,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  us,  on 
Utilitarian  principle?,  from  praising 
and  blaming  motives.    We  may  judge 
motive  and  act  apart,  but  the  motive 
is  judged   equally."3     These   three 


i Utilitarianism,  p.  26. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  27,  28. 

»  Fortnightly  Review,  May, : 
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writers  then  take  off  the  interdict 
imposed  by  their  predecessor,  and 
allow  the  motive  spring  of  action  to 
come  into  court  for  judgment.  In 
passing  sentence  on  it,  however,  and 
in  assigning  their  relative  worth  to 
the  several  kinds  of  motive,  they 
merely  extend  to  the  inward  fact 
the  same  rule  by  which  they  ap- 
preciate the  outward  deed ;  they 
estimate  it  by  its  consequences  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  and  regard  as 
groundless  every  verdict  of  approval 
or  censure  which  does  not,  in  the  last 
resort,  rest  upon  this  basis.  No  in- 
trinsic value  is  attributed  to  any 
incentive ;  no  inherent  relative  au- 
thority, which  imparts  a  moral  char- 
acter to  resulting  action  ;  but  only  a 
greater  or  less  power  of  producing  or 
preventing  happiness.  Nay,  more  : 
this  power  chiefly  consists  in  the  ten- 
dency to  create  repeated  acts  of  the 
same  kind,  whether  of  benefit  or 
mischief;  and  such  fruitfulness  in 
homogeneous  consequences  affords 
the  main  reason  for  praising  or  blam- 
ing a  given  motive.  So  that  it  is 
only  in  a  derivative  way  that  the 
spring  of  conduct  is  admitted  at  all 
rto  ethical  valuation ;  it  simply  bor- 
rows a  moral  character  from  the 
overt  acts  to  which  it  leads  ;  and  they 
remain,  after  all,  the  sole  primary  ob- 
ject-matter with  which  the  moralist 
has  to  deal ;  keeping  an  ethical  com- 
plexion constant  and  defined  through 
all  possible  changes  of  the  inward 
impulse  which  may  issue  them. 

In  direct  contradiction  to  this  or- 
der of  dependence,  I  submit  that 
actions,  apart  from  their  motive 
source,  possess  no  moral  character 
whatsoever ;  that  the  hedonistic  es- 
.  timate  and  classification  of  them  un- 
der this  condition  is  a  purely  rational 
affair,  which  might  take  place  in  a 


world  and  among  races  wholly  im- 
moral;  that  the  differences  which 
constitute  duty,  and  introduce  us  to 
the  shades  of  right  and  wrong,  lie 
up  among  the  mental  incentives  to 
volition ;  and  that  thence  alone  is 
any  ethical  complexion  or  obligatory 
aspect  contributed  to  the  external 
actions  which  we  put  forth.  Among 
the  springs  of  action  are  found,  no 
doubt,  both  self-regarding  and  social 
affections,  which,  in  their  proper 
place,  make  binding  upon  us  a  con- 
sideration of  others'  happiness  and 
of  our  own :  but  the  pleasures  thus 
drawn  within  the  horizon  of  duty 
do  not  on  that  account  constitute  and 
define  it ;  nor  is  a  disturbed  vision 
or  a  false  reckoning  of  them  to  be 
condemned  as  an  immorality,  but 
only  deplored  as  an  illusion.  The 
calculus  of  consequences  is  an  indis- 
pensable instrument  for  giving  the 
best  effect  to  the  rights-adjusted 
forces  of  character ;  onl}r,  to  wield 
and  apply  it  well  is  the  function,  not 
of  goodness,  but  of  sagacity.  While 
therefore  >t  is  perfectly  true  that  our 
proper  business  in  life  cannot  be 
done  by  Conscience  alone,  but  needs 
to  be  supplemented  by  the  rule  of 
Utilit}^,  the  functions  of  the  two  are 
nevertheless  successive  and  distinct ; 
the  one  supplies  the  inner  guidance 
of  Obligation,  the  other  the  outer 
guidance  of  Reason ;  the  latter  is 
needed  to  give  Duty  a  rational  direc- 
tion ;  the  former,  to  give  Reason  a 
moral  inspiration :  but  neither  is  en- 
titled to  usurp  the  language  of  the 
other,  or  to  work  what  ought  to  be  an 
amicable  partnership  as  a  means  for 
plotting  mutual  ejectment. 

[The  exigencies  of  this  number  render 
it  necessary  to  postpone  the  second  part 
of  Mr.  Martineau's  discussion  until 
February. 
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BY  MRS.  R.  S.  GREENOUGH. 


III. 


PARIS. 
Ny  dear  Mrs.  Lloyd.  — 

I  have  been  more  than  once  on  the 
point  of  writing  to  you,  but  on  each 
occasion  have  seen  cause  to  defer  it. 
The  obstacles  that  I  then  saw  before 
me  have  now  been  removed ;  and  feel- 
ing as  I  do  that  you  are  indirectly  the 
cause  of  my  present  great  happiness, 
I  wish  to  write  to  you  before  its  com- 
pletion. 

You  may  have  perceived  that  I  was 
much  struck  by  the  portrait  of  Mile. 
Volkonsky  when  I  saw  it  for  the  first 
and  only  time  at  Mr.  Norman's  studio. 
I  knew  at  the  moment  that  the  im- 
pression made  upon  me  was  not  of  a 
passing  nature ;  and  you  may  remem- 
ber that  before  we  parted  on  that  day, 
I  asked  you  whether  there  were  any 
engagement, .  or  prospect  of  engage- 
ment, between  herself  and  Mr.  Nor- 
man. 

When  I  returned  to  Paris  my 
first  care  was  to  ask  my  old  acquaint- 
ance, Princess  Zartorska,  about  Mine. 
Volkonsky  and  her  daughter.  I 
learned  from  her  that  they  were  both 
possessed  of  most  attractive  personal 
qualities,  that  they  were  living  in  a 
retired  way  in  Paris,  and  that  the 
mother  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
projects  for  revolutionizing  Poland 
which  are  now  causing  such  anxiety 
to  the  Russian  government.  I  asked 
and  obtained  an  introduction  to  them. 
The  manner  in  which  I  was  received 
reassured  me  as  to  the  propriety  of 
the  step.  I  found  Mrae.  Volkonsky 
a  lady  of  lively  intelligence  and  sin- 
gular fascination  of  manner.  Of  Mile. 


Volkonsky  I  will  only  say,  that  the 
impression  made  by  her  portrait  was 
verified  and  deepened  by  her  pres- 
ence. 

I  saw  them  often,  and  was  hon- 
ored by  Mme.  Volkonsky's  confidence. 
She  imparted  to  me  the  plans  in  which 
she  was  engaged,  and  showed  a 
thorough  comprehension  of  the  per- 
sonal danger  she  ran  ;  but  so  fervent 
is  her  love  for  her  adopted  country, 
that  she  willingly  and  devotedly  per- 
severes in  her  efforts,  though  their 
hopelessness  is  evident  to  all  but  her- 
self and  the  party  with  which  she 
sympathizes.  She  told  me  that  she 
shrank  from  one  thing;  and  that  was 
the  prospect  of  her  daughter's  help- 
less position,  should  she  herself  fall 
into  the  power  of  the  Russian  authori- 
ties. "  And  one  thing  there  is,"  she 
said  to  me  with  great  emotion.  "  I 
sometimes  fear  that  my  child  may  be 
compromised  in  the  eyes  of  our  rulers 
by  some  course  of  action.  If  so,  and 
if  she  were  arrested"  —  Mine.  Vol- 
konsky stopped  in  violent  agitation. 
"And  I  cannot  conceal  from  myself 
that  there  is  a  real  danger,"  she  said, 
when  she  had  overcome  her  emotion. 

I  asked  her  why  she  did  not  with- 
draw from  the  projects  on  foot  before 
it  was  too  late  ;  and  frankly  told  her, 
that,  whatever  right  she  might  possess 
to  dispose  of  her  own  future,  she 
surely  had  none  to  subject  her  daugh- 
ter to  the  possibility  of  such  fearful 
consequences.  But  I  could  make  no 
impression  upon  her.  She  told  me 
that  she  was  pledged  to  her  party  by 
the  most  solemn  engagements,  and 
that  she  could  not  draw  back  if  she 
would.  I  asked  if  Mile.  Volkonsky 
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were  aware  of  her  position.  She  re- 
plied with  deep  feelings  that  she  was 
so ;  but  such  was  her  daughter's  na- 
ture, that  she  feared  no  danger,  shrank 
from  no  suffering,  where  the  right  was 
concerned.  "  My  daughter  is  not  like 
other  young  girls,"  she  said.  "  She 
has  none  of  the  illusions  that  belong 
to  her  age.  I  do  not  think  she  is  ca- 
pable of  love,  as  the  world  under- 
stands it,  —  I  mean  a  feverish,  unrea- 
sonable, and  exaggerated  state  of  the 
affections:  she  has  too  serene  and 
lofty  a  character  for  that.  Not  that 
I  mean  to  imply  she  is  incapable  of 
affection  ;  her  heart  is  as  tender  as  it 
is  calm,  as  loyal  as  it  is  noble.  I  hope 
some  day  to  see  her  married  to  some 
person  whose  character  will  inspire 
her  with  respect,  and  whose  position 
will  guard  .her  from  those  dangers 
which  now  menace  her  through  me." 

What  Mme.  Volkonsky  stated  with 
regard  to  her  daughter's  character 
but  corroborated  what  I  had  al- 
ready thought  I  had  perceived.  I 
was  encouraged  to  open  myself  to  the 
mother.  She  received  my  proposal 
for  her  daughter  with  surprise,  but 
was  gradually  led  to- promise,  that,  if 
her  daughter's  inclinations  were  not 
opposed  to  the  marriage,  she  would 
give  her  own  consent  to  it. 

I  will  not  refer  to  the  succeeding 
days :  they  were  too  full  of  varied 
emotions.  Mme.  Volkonsky  was 
warned  to  leave  Paris,  and  I  feared  for 
a  time  the  worst.  But  now  all  is  ar- 
ranged, and  to-morrow  I  am  to  receive 
from  Heaven  the  blessing  of  Medora 
as  my  wife. 

I  write  fully  to  you,  dear  Mrs. 
Lloyd,  for  I  must  thank  you  for  the 
prospect  of  a  happiness  that  might 
well  make  a  younger  man's  brain 
reel. 

Directly  after  the  marriage  Mme. 
Volkonsky  leaves  for  Poland.  We 


sail  for  America  in  the  steamer  of 
next  week.  I  long  to  have  my  wife 
in  our  own  home  at  Oak  Bluff. 

Most  faithfully  yours, 
B.  T.  GILFORD. 

I  sat  in  dismay.  "  And  George  ! " 
I  said  to  myself  with  a  sharp  sense  of 
pain  :  "  George  must  know.  I  ought 
to  tell  him.  It  would  be  dreadful  if 
he  were  to  hear  it  by  accident,  or  come 
across  it  in  '  Galignani.'  He  is  coming 
to-night.  I  must  tell  him.  0,  what 
a  wretched  thing  this  is  !  obviously 
a  mere  mariage  de  convenance.  But 
then  she  was  brought  up  to  it,  poor 
girl.  She  looks  upon  it  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  would  probably  think 
it  very  indelicate  to  choose  a  husband 
for  herself.  But  George !  What  a 
blow  it  will  be  !  How  shall  I  tell 
him ! " 

I  had  not  succeeded  in  framing  the 
words  in  which  it  would  be  wisest  to 
give  him  the  news,  when  he  came  in 
with  Charley.  He  was  in  remarkably 
good  spirits.  I. heard  him  laughing  in 
the  anteroom  as  they  entered.  That 
laugh  made  me  feel  the  weight  of  the 
charge  I  was  undertaking.  "  How 
long  it  will  be  before  he  laughs  in  that 
way  again  after  to-night !  "  I  thought, 
as  he  opened  the  door,  and  came  to- 
wards me  with  outstretched  hand. 

I  had  never  been  so  struck  by  his 
personal  bea.uty  before  as  now,  when  I 
looked  up  at  him.  His  eyes  were  full 
of  gleeful  light,  his  whole  face  was 
irradiated  with  a  look  of  happy  and 
careless  enjoyment  which,  to  one  who 
knew  the  sterner  layers  beneath,  made 
it  irresistibly  attractive.  Charley 
followed,  fairly  bubbling  over  with 
boyish  fun.  He  was  in  extravagant 
spirits,  and  his  gayety  had  been  con- 
tagious. 

"  We've  laughed  till  we're  hoarse," 
said  Charley.  "Give  us  some  tea, 
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mamma,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it."  "Married  ?  " 

And  he  poured  out  a  flood  of  boyish  "  Yes." 

nonsense,  all  so  comical  that  I  laughed  His  grasp  tightened  upon  my  hand 

with   them,    feeling    the   while    that  till  I  thought  he  would  crush  it.    His 

strange  sensation  of  double  conscious-  every  feature  grew  rigid.     Then  with- 

ness  which  so  oppresses  us  when  we  out  a  word  he  let  my  hand  fall,   and 

are  holding  two  chains  of  thought  in  left  the  house. 

the  mind  at  once.  I  could  not  go  back  to  the  children. 

Amy  soon  came,  full  of  gay  chat;  Taking  advantage  of  my  supposed 
and  the  three  talked  together  through  headache,  I  shut  myself  up  in  my  own 
the  evening,  after  it  had  been  decided  room,  and  read  over  again  Mr.  Gilford's 
from  my  silence  that  I  must  be  tired  letter :  a  sudden  thought  struck  me. 
and  have  a  headache,  and  I  had  ac-  I  enclosed  it  to  George,  and  sent  a  ser- 
cordingly  been  put  upon  the  sofa,  and  vant  with  it  to  his  rooms.  At  least  I 
shaded  from  the  light.  And  there  I  could  save  him  from  the  misery  of  un- 
lay, turning  over  and  over  what  I  had  certainty. 

to  say  to  George,  and  listening  half  I  had  feared  that  under  this   great 

unconsciously  to  the  cheerful  tones  of  and   sudden  blow,    he  would    absent 

his  voice.  himself  from  us ;  but  to  my  great  re- 

At  last  he  rose  to  go.     I  got  up  as  lief,  as  we  were  sitting  at   luncheon 

he  went  out,  and   followed  him  into  the  next  day,  he  came  in.     He  looked 

the  anteroom,  closing  the  door  behind  pale,  but  otherwise  seemed  much  the 

me.  same  as  usual.     He  stayed  only  a  lit- 

"  George,"  I  said,  "  I  have   had  a  tie  while.     Before  he  left  he  seized  an 

letter  from  Mr.  Gilford."  opportunity  to  give  me  back  the  letter, 

"  Yes.     That's  pleasant.    He's  well,  simply  saying,  — 

I  hope,"  he  answered.  "  Thank  you." 

"  All  letters  are  not  pleasant,"  I  re-  About   a   fortnight   later    Charley 

plied.     "  This  one  causes  me  pain."  said  to  me,  "Mamma,  something  must 

"What    is  it?"   he   said,    coming  be  done  about  George's  working  the 

nearer,  and  taking  my  hand  affection-  way  he  does.     He  never  stops.     He 

ately  in  his.     "  Nothing  that. concerns  begins  early  in  the  morning,  and  paints 

you,  I  hope."  as  late  as  he  can  see.    And  he's  grown 

"Yes,  it  concerns  me  somewhat;  silent, — you  must  have  seen  that  when 
but,  George,  it  concerns  you  more,"  he  comes  here  ;  and  I  believe,  if  some- 
He  stood,  his  eyes  riveted  upon  my  thing  isn't  done,  he'll  work  himself  to 
face,  calmly  waiting  for  me  to  go  on.  death." 

"  You  are  brave,  George :  you  must  "  But  what  can  I  do  ?  "  I  asked, 

have  courage  now."  "I  can't  tell  him  to  stop  painting; 

His  gaze  grew  intense  as  I  spoke,  and,  if  I  did,  he  wouldn't  mind  me." 

I  went  on  without  a  pause.  "For   one  thing,  you  might   coax 

"Mr.  Gilford  has  met  Medora,  and  him  off  with  you,  and  take  him   to 

they  are  "  —  My  voice  failed  me  as  I  drive  sometimes." 

saw  his  face.  «  But  would  he  come  ?  " 

"  Engaged,"  he  said,  hoarsely.  "  If  you  made  a  point  of  it,  he  would. 

"  Yes."  You've  no  idea  how  fond  he  is  of  you. 

Still  his  eyes  searched  my  face.  He  He  told  me  the  other  day  he  felt  to 

read  it.  you  almost  as  if  you  were  his  mother. 
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Come  this  afternoon  with  Amy,  and  replied ;  "  but  sometimes  I  doubt 
carry  him  off.  It's  one  of  the  after-  whether,  on  the  whole,  there  isn't  as 
noons  he  has  set  aside  for  people  to  much  unhappiness  now  as  then.  The 
come,  you  know ;  so  he  couldn't  work  very  increase  of  sensibility  to  pain, 
much  if  he  were  there.  And  I  can  stay  which  prevents  society  from  inflicting 
and  show  the  people  his  pictures,  and  it  nowadays,  makes  each  individual 
tell  them  he  can't  take  any  more  or-  more  keenly  alive  to  whatever  suffer- 
ders,  just  as  well  as  he  can."  ing  he  may  have  to  bear.  I  think 

So  I  drove  down  with  Amy  thataf-  you  see  this  in  going  through  galler- 
ternoon,  and  persuaded  George  to  take  ies  and  looking  at  old  portraits.  It 
a  drive  with  us.  By  chance  we  fol-  is  a  very  rare  thing  to  come  across  a 
lowed  the  road  near  which  I  first  saw  sensitive  face  belonging  to  those  times; 
him.  As  I  passed  the  crumbled  stones  and  it  certainly  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
where  I  had  seen  him  seated,  I  looked  artist." 

at  his  face.     The  shadows  had  closed       "No:    there  were  giants    in    those 
around    him.     I   was  afraid  that  he  days,"  responded  George. 
\\ould  read  my  thoughts  as  he  some-       "And  it  is  still  more  striking  when 
times  did;   and    I   began  to  talk  on  you  come  to  the  antique.     You  find 
external  subjects.  none  of  the    complicated  expressions 

"George,"  I  said,  "how  does  this  of  the  modern  face  there.  There  is  a 
plaki  affect  you  ?  To  me  it  is  pro-  simplicity,  a  directness  of  expression, 
foundly  sad."  in  those  old  busts,  that  you  never  meet 

"  I  see  it  as  a  ruin,  a  vast  tomb,  the  in  real  life.  Think,  have  you  ever 
darkness  wherein  monuments,  cities,  seen  any  living  face  wear  the  placid, 
nations,  lie  buried,"  he  replied.  calm  serenity  that  you  often  find  in 

"  Then  it  is  sad."  the  classic  head  ?  " 

"Yes,  and  no.  It  affects  me  in  a  "Yes,  I  have  seen  one,"  George 
double  way,  as  most  things  in  Europe  calmly  answered, 
do.  My  imagination  brings  back  the  I  knew  whom  he  meant,  and 
past  in  all  its  pomp,  paints  pageants  glanced  at  Amy  in  fear  lest  she  should 
of  magnificence  and  luxury  that  no  question  him.  But  Amy  had  not  been 
longer  exist,  revives  the  beauty  that  listening :  she  was  attentively  watch- 
is  dead,  the  picturesqueness  that  has  ing  the  progress  down  the  Tiber,  near 
passed  away,  and  sings  old  chants  of  which  we  were  driving,  of  one  of  those 
triumph  and  of  loyalty.  That  is  one  flat-bottomed  boats,  which,  with  their 
side.  Then  my  reason  bids  me  look  ;  bronzed,  half-savage-looking  freight, 
and  I  see  ignorance,  cruelty,  inflexible  present  so  picturesque  an  appearance, 
selfishness,  and  remorseless  oppression,  We  had  driven  but  a  little  farther 
the  substructure  of  all  that  state  and  when  we  met  a  carriage.  In  it  was  a 
grandeur.  I  see  the  helpless  wretch-  fresh  young  face,  that  smiled  and 
edness  of  the  poor,  the  grinding  mis-  nodded  at  Amy,  who  on  her  side  gave 
ery  of  their  daily  life ;  I  hear  the  wail  a  little  cry  of  delight, 
that  sweeps  down  from  those  centuries  "  0  mamma,  please  stop  !  There's 
when  Might  was  Right;  and  I  re-  Emma  Rivers.  I  didn't  expect  her 
joice  that  those  days  are  past  forever,  here  till  next  week." 
and  that  the  reign  of  truth  and  justice  The  carriages  were  stopped,  we  ex- 
comes  nearer  to  the  earth."  changed  greetings,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

"Yes,  that  is  all  true,  I   know,"  I  Rivers  consented  to  Amy's  carrying 
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Emma  back  with  us,  on  condition 
she  was  to  be  sent  early  to  rest  after 
the  fatigue  of  travelling. 

The  two  girls  chattered  like  mag- 
pies, but  said  little  to  attract  my  at- 
tention until  Emma  exclaimed,  — 

"0  Amy!  I  must  tell  you  about 
Mrs.  Gilford,  that  beautiful  Polish 
girl  who's  just  married.  Every  one 
is  talking  about  her,  and  I  have  seen 
her." 

"  Please  do,"  responded  Amy.  "  I 
want  to  hear  all  about  her.  We 
knew  Mr.  Gilford  :  he's  an  old  friend 
of  mamma's,  and  I  never  was  so  sur- 
prised as  when  I  heard  of  his  being 
married." 

I  bitterly  deplored  having  taken 
Emma  into  the  carriage ;  but  there 
was  no  help  for  it,  no  way  of  stopping 
her  now. 

"  My  dear,  she's  the  most  beautiful 
creature  I  ever  saw.  She's  very 
blonde,  and  has  perfect  features  and 
an  exquisite  figure ;  and  she's  so 
graceful !  she  doesn't  walk  like  other 
people,  —  she  glides." 

"  Where  did  you  see  her  ?  "  asked 
Amy.  "Were  you  at  the  wed- 
ding?" 

"  No :  nobody  was  present  except 
our  minister  and  his  family  and  the 
Zartorskas ;  but  she  was  presented  a 
(lay  or  two  afterwards,  and  I  was  at 
Tuileries  and  saw  her.  Every  one 
was  looking  at  her.  She  was  dressed 
all  in  the  finest  black  chantilly  lace  : 
it  must  have  cost  a  fortune.  I  suppose 
it  was  in  the  corbeille  Mr.  Gilford 
gave  her ;  for  you  know,  though  the 
Volkonskys  are  of  such  good  family, 
they  did  not  have  money.  You  can't 
imagine  how  lovely  she  looked  in  it, 
with  her  white  arms  and  neck  and 
her  golden  hair." 

"And  what  ornaments  did  she 
wear  ?  "  asked  Amy. 

"Only  a  pair  of  ear-rings :  they  were 


singular  too,  —  they  were  snakes  made 
out  of  diamonds." 

"  How  strange  !  "  said  Amy. 

"  Yes ;  but  they  were  beautiful 
stones.  Wara  Zartorska  told  me 
they  were  Mine.  Volkonsky's  wed- 
ding present :  they're  old  family  heir- 
looms." 

"And  Mr.  Gilford,  —  how  did  he 
seem  ?  "  asked  Amy.  "  I  can't  ima- 
gine him  as  a  married  man." 

"  He  did  not  take  his  eyes  off  her. 
People  say  he's  desperately  in  love, 
for  all  that  he's  so  old.  He  has  taken 
her  to  America  now.  They  sailed 
about  ten  days  ago  in  the  Pereire." 

"  I  wonder  whether  she  will  like  it 
there,"  said  Amy. 

"  I  don't  believe  she  will.  They're 
going  to  live  at  Mr.  Gilford's  place  on 
the  Hudson.  It's  a  very  pleasant 
neighborhood ;  but  just  think  what  a 
change  from  Paris  !  I'm  sure  that  at 
the  end  of  three  weeks  she'll  be  tired 
to  death  of  it ;  and  what  she'll  do  to 
amuse  herself,  I  can't  imagine.  And 
now  tell  me  about  riding.  Are  there 
any  good  saddle-horses  ?  I'm  wild 
for  a  canter  over  the  Campagna." 

And  the  two  girls  chatted  on  less 
perilous  subjects  till  we  reached  our 
apartments  in  the  Via  Gregoriana. 

Weeks  passed  on.  The  old  king 
of  Bavaria  had  come  to  the  studio, 
had  expressed  much  satisfaction  with 
what  he  saw  there,  and  had  given 
George  an  order  which  was  not  to 
be  refused.  The  prominent  artists  of 
Home  sought  his  acquaintance,  and 
held  out  to  him  the  hand  of  fellow- 
ship. He  was  regaining  his  serenity, 
and,  I  thought,  felt  now  much  as  he 
did  before  Medora's  marriage,  when 
he  already  looked  upon  the  obstacles 
that  separated  him  from  her  as  insep- 
arable. 

One  evening,  about  five  weeks  after 
the .  drive  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
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George  came  in.  I  was  standing  in 
the  drawing-room,  altering  the  posi- 
tion of  some  jonquils  in  Amy's  hair. 
He  looked  at  her  floating  white  dress, 
and  said,  — 

"  I'm  sorry  you're  going  out.  I 
hoped  you  would  play  to  me  to-night." 

Amy  played  with  taste  and  feeling, 
but  had  little  execution ;  so  that  she 
was  timid  about  music,  and  it  was 
but  recently  that  George  had  dis- 
covered that  she  could  play  at  all. 

«  0,  that's  no  matter  !  "  she  said. 
"  I  am  ready  because  nine  is  the 
time,  but  Aunt  Zoe  always  keeps  me 
waiting  at  least  half  an  hour.  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  play  to  you  now  that 
I've  found  out  that  I  can  without 
being  afraid." 

She  seated  herself  at  the  piano ;  and 
George  sat  down  in  an  easy-chair  at 
a  little  distance. 

"What  shall  it  be?"  she  asked. 

"I  should  like  some  of  Men- 
delssohn's Songs  without  Words.'' 

And  the  delicate,  dreamy  plaint  of 
those  sweet  harmonies  stole  through 
the  room. 

I  loved  to  hear  Amy  play.  Her 
girlish  existence  showed  its  fair  and 
earnest  promise  in  her  music.  I  was 
in  no  hurry  for  my  child  to  grow  into 
a  woman : .  it  was  enough  for  me  to 
feel  that  her  womanhood  should  be  a 
sweet  and  noble  thing  when  she  ex- 
panded into  it. 

Amy  played,  and  George  listened. 
After  a  while,  as  my  eye  turned  from 
the  embroidery  I  had  taken  up,  and 
rested  upon  him,  I  was  impressed  by 
a  \sense  of  difference.  His  powerful 
figure  was  resting  languidly  on  the 
great  easy-chair;  his  head,  usually  so 
firmly  poised,  was  supported  on  the 
cushioned  back;  his  hand  was  laid 
listlessly  on  the  arm  of  the  chair. 
Amy  played  on,  weaving  the  tender 
chain  of  those  sighing  reveries  closer 


and  closer  around  him.  Suddenly  a 
carriage  rattled  up  the  stony  street : 
there  was  a  hurried  ring ;  Aunt  Zoe 
had  come  for  Amy,  and  Amy  flitted 
away. 

I  rarely  opened  a  conversation  with 
George.  I  usually  waited  for  him  to 
tell  me  what  he  was  thinking  about. 
So  I  sat  filling  in  the  crimson  silk 
background  of  my  golden  lilies,  and 
waited  for  him  to  speak. 

He  left  the  easy-chair,  and  took  a 
seat  nearer  me,  watching  my  hand  as 
it  moved  with  regular  motion  back- 
ward and  forward.  At  last  he  said, 
"  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Gil- 
ford." I  looked  at  him.  He  was  not 
looking  at  me  :  his  eyes  were  dream- 
ily fixed  upon  the  darkness  of  the  sky 
above  the  Vatican ;  for  those  window- 
curtains  were  always  left  undrawn,  so 
that  I  might  constantly  have  the 
panorama  of  the  city  and  the  sky 
before  me. 

"  What  does  she  say  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  She  wrote  principally  to  tell  me 
she  was  pleased  with  my  picture. 
She  found  it  at  Mr.  Gilford's  house, 
and  she  likes  it  very  much.  Then 
she  speaks  of  the  time  when  we  were 
at  Fontainebleau  together,  and  refers 
to  our  walks  in  the  forest  under  the 
chaperonage  of  old  Madame  Mirodet, 
who  used  to  depart  from  her  usual 
habits  to  please  Medora,  and  would 
go  a  little  way  into  the  forest,  and 
sit  down  under  a  tree,  and  let  us  loiter 
through  the  avenues  alone.  I  did  not 
know  she  kept  those  memories." 

A  vague  sense  of  disquietude  be- 
gan to  mingle  with  the  surprise  with 
which  I  had  heard  of  Medora's  letter. 
I  looked  again  at  George.  His  eyes 
were  dreamy ;  his  face  was  softened  ;  a 
look  of  tender  regret  rested  upon  it. 
His  voice  was  sweeter  than  I  had 
ever  before  heard  it  as  he  went  on. 

"  She  says  that  every  one   is  kind 
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to  her ;  but  she  misses  her  old  friends. 
She  has  made  inquiries,  and  is  sure 
that  I  would  succeed  better  in  New 
York  than  anywhere  else.  She  says 
that  Mr.  Gilford  is  a  warm  friend  of 
mine,  and  that  their  house  will  al- 
ways be  open  to  me.  And  she  tells 
me,  that  she  has  just  learned  from  Mr. 
Gilford,  that  he  sought  her  out  be- 
cause of  the  impression  my  portrait 
of  her  had  made  upon  him  ;  and  she 
says,  that,  since  I  have  been  the  cause 
of  her  expatriation,  I  ought  to  feel 
myself  bound  to  come  and  do  all  I 
can  to  make  her  new  life  pleasant. 
She  writes  with  the  artlessness  of  a 
child :  her  marriage  has  not  altered 
her." 

I  cast  a  quick  glance  at  him  :  the 
same  tender  and  reverential  look  that 
was  on  his  face  when  he  showed  me 
the  portrait  of  Medora,  I  saw  again. 
Doubtless  he  was  right.  She  had 
lived  a  very  retired  life,  and  her  ex- 
pressions were  probably  as  unstudied 
as  these  of  a  child.  But  I  wished 
she  had  not  taken  it  into  her  head  to 
write  to  him. 

"  Have  you  answered  the  letter  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"  Yes  :  I  thanked  her  for  all  her 
goodness,  but  said  that  my  engage- 
ments made  it  impossible  for  me  to 
return,  and  that  it  would  probably  be 
years  before  I  could  do  so." 

"  You  are  right,"  I  said. 

"  Yes :  there  is  but  one  right  and 
one  wrong  here.  I  must  think  of 
her  as  a  saint  shrined  in  her  purity, 
lifted  above  all  circumstance  of  earth. 
So  I  can  think  of  her,  and  the 
thought  upholds  and  blesses  me ;  but 
in  no  other  way,  no  other  way." 

There  was  a  dreariness  in  the  tone 
of  his  voice,  as  he  ended,  that  filled 
me  with  sadness.  I  said  nothing: 
there  was  nothing  to  be  said.  He 
did  not  need  my  counsel :  he  only 


wanted  my  sympathy ;  and  I  knew  he 
felt  how  entirely  he  had  that. 

I  had  hoped  and  believed  that 
George  would  soon  regain  his  usual 
frame  of  mind  ;  but,  as  the  days  wore 
on,  I  saw,  with  much  concern,  that  his 
mood  of  that  evening  continued  un- 
altered. A  veil  of  melancholy  seemed 
to  envelop  him :  the  glow  of  his  mind 
seemed  clouded,  its  vigor  relaxed. 
Even  when  he  was  talking,  the  sad, 
dreamy  look  of  his  eye  remained 
unchanged.  He  appeared  like  a  man 
who  has  drank  of  some  narcotic 
which  dulls  his  perception  of  outward 
things,  only  to  make  him  more  alive 
to  those  unseen. 

One  afternoon  I  found  him  alone 
in  his  studio.  I  had  waited  below- 
longer  than  usual  after  ringing,  and 
was  about  to  get  into  the  carriage 
again,  concluding  he  was  out,  when 
the  door  swung  open.  I  went  up. 
The  little  garden  was  not  so  trim  as 
usual.  George's  eye  had  not  super- 
intended old  Tommaso's  lazy  labors. 
Weeds  had  begun  to  spring  in  the 
flower-beds,  and  the  gravel  was  rough 
on  the  path. 

As  I  entered,  George  came  to  meet 
me  with  his  kindly  smile  and  friend- 
ly, outstretched  hand ;  but  the  smile 
was  sadder  than  it  used  to  be,  and 
the  clasp  of  the  hand  less  firm.  I 
sat  down  and  looked  around.  He 
answered  the  mute  inquiry. 

"  I  have  not  been  painting  this 
afternoon." 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  ?  "  I 
replied. 

"  Dreaming." 

I  waited  a  moment,  then  I  said,  — 

"  Is  it  good  for  you  ?  " 

"  No :  and  I  seldom  yield  to  it.  If 
I  did  as  I  feel  inclined  to  do,  I  should 
spend  all  my  time  in  dreaming." 

"I   think   you   are  too   strong  for 
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that,"  I  said.  "  You  feel  too  much 
the  value  of  your  art,  the  worth  of 
your  life." 

"  I  should  once  have  thought  so 
too/'  he  replied,  wearily ;  "  but  it  is 
not  so.  My  strength  is  changed  into 
weakness  :  my  nerve  and  force  have 
left  me.  I  feel  languid,  unlike  my- 
self. I  do  not  know  what  to  make 
of  it." 

"How  long  have  you  felt  this 
way?"  I  asked. 

The  answer  came  reluctantly,  as  if 
he  forced  it  from  his  lips. 

"  Since  I  received  the  letter  I  told 
you  of." 

"  I  feared  it,"  I  said ;  and  my  in- 
dignation rose  against  Medora.  Why 
had  she  sent  that  letter  to  trouble 
him,  to  disturb  his  hard-won  peace  ? 

George  perceived  the  direction  my 
thoughts  were  taking. 

"Don't  blame  her.  She  did  it 
from  the  kindest  of  motives.  She 
did  not  imagine  what  it  would  be  to 
me  to  see  her  handwriting,  to  read 
her  gentle  words.  It  is  not  her  fault : 
it  is  mine.  If  I  were  worthier  of 
her  friendship,  I  should  not  be  so  un- 
manned by  it." 

He  stopped  for  a  while  :  then  he 
resumed,  — 

"  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  tell  you 
all  this.  I  never  spoke  in  this  way 
to  any  one  before ;  but  I  feel,  when  I 
am  with  you,  that  I  can  think  aloud, 
and  that  you  will  understand." 

"I  do ;  and  I  feel,"  I  answered. 
"I  am  glad  to  have  you  tell  me.  It 
is  a  comfort  to  me,  and  I  know  it  is 
better  for  you." 

After  a  moment  I  went  on. 

"Please,  George,  don't  take  it  ill 
of  me  if  I  say  one  thing :  I  hope 
you  don't  look  much  at  your  portrait 
of  her." 

"Don't  be  afraid,"  he  answered. 
"I  have  not  looked  at  it  once  since 


you  told  me  she  was  married.  It 
may  be  that  I  shall  never  look  at  it 
again ;  at  all  events,  not  until  I  can 
see  it  with  feelings  that  even  she 
would  not  disapprove.  But  I  don't 
wonder  that  you  asked  me.  I  feel 
nearly  weak  enough  to  do  what  is 
wrong.  It  has  cost  me  more  than 
one  struggle  to  keep  from  looking  at 
it  again." 

"  I  might  have  known  "  —  I  began. 
He  interrupted  me. 

"Don't  count  on  my  strength,"  he 
said,  sadly.  "  I  told  you  it  is  turned 
into  weakness.  But  this  temptation 
I  must  resist :  I  cannot  set  it  aside. 
I  should  feel  as  if  my  guardian  angel 
had  left  me,  were  I  to  lose  that  pic- 
ture from  here." 

He  paused,  then  went  on,  — 

"Some  day  I  shall  have  risen 
above  this.  Some  day  I  shall  be  able 
to  feel  again  the  cheer  of  the  sun- 
light, to  see  the  beauty  and  glory  of 
all  the  world  around :  but  for  that  I 
must  wait.  The  shadow  is  upon  me ; 
and  as  yet  I  cannot  shake  it  off." 

I  think  this  conversation  with  me 
did  George  good.  It  seemed  to  tone 
his  mind  to  new  effort.  He  strug- 
gled bravely,  forced  himself  to  re- 
newed industry,  took  long  walks  with 
Charley  on  the  Campagna,  and  went 
more  freely  than  he  had  done  before 
into  the  society  of  his  brother-artists. 
At  the  end  of  a  month  more  I  felt 
easy  about  him.  He  had  conquered 
his  depression,  and  again  went  on  his 
straight,  manly,  earnest  way. 

But  I  had  short  time  in  which  to 
be  glad  for  him.  I  was  sitting  one 
afternoon  by  the  window,  looking 
forth  upon  the  sunset  sky,  gorgeous 
with  crimson,  purple,  and  gold.  The 
city  glowed  as  if  reflecting  a  confla- 
gration. The  myriad  windows  of  the 
Vatican  shone  as  if  lighted  for  a  fes- 
tival. The  door  opened,  and  George 
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came   in.     I   hastily  glanced   round, 
and  said,  — 

"  Come  here,  George :  don't  lose  a 
moment  of  this  sunset.  The  whole 
sky  is  ablaze." 

He  came,  and  stood  behind  me. 
Some  instinct  made  me  turn  from 
the  pageant  of  the  heavens  and  look 
at  him.  There  was  a  glow  in  his 
eyes  that  I  had  never  seen  there  be- 
fore :  his  face  was  pale,  his  lips  com- 
pressed. 

"  George,  what  is  it  ?  "  I  said,  be- 
low my  breath.  I  got  up,  took  hold 
of  his  arm,  and  drew  him  to  a 
sofa. 

"  Sit  down  by  me,  and  tell  me." 

He  sat  down  by  me,  but  did  not 
speak. 

"Do  tell  me,  George,"  I  urged: 
"what  is  it  ?" 

"  I  have  had  another  letter." 

"From  Mrs.  Gilford?" 

"Yes." 

A  sense  of  coming  evil  oppressed 
me. 

"What  does  she  say?" 

"  She  is  an  angel ;  and  I  am  un- 
worthy even  to  think  of  her,"  he  re- 
plied, almost  fiercely.  I  waited.  It 
was  no  moment  to  question  him  fur- 
ther. After  a  pause,  he  continued,  — 

"She  had  received  my  letter.  It 
had  disappointed  and  grieved  her. 
She  had  counted  much  upon  my  com- 
ing. She  —  "  He  broke  off,  and  re- 
mained silent  for  a  while.  His  face 
told  of  some  violent  inward  struggle. 
"She  dreads  the  coming  days  and 
weeks  and  years.  She  feels  that  her 
life  is  a  sacrifice.  She  is  homesick : 
she  is  sad.  She  thinks  that  the  sight 
of  an  old  friend  would  console  her. 
She  asks  me  for  consolation,  —  me  ! " 
He  ground  his  teeth  together. 

A  chill  ran  over  me. 

"  George,"  I  said,  "  let  me  see  this 
letter." 


A  dark-red  flush  rose  on  his  face. 
He  turned  his  eyes  from  mine. 

"  I  cannot,"  he  answered. 

"Why?" 

"  She  is  too  childlike,  too  innocent, 
to  be  aware  of  the  full  meaning  of 
the  words  she  uses.  They  have  not 
the  import  to  her  that  they  would 
suggest  to  another.  In  her  fair  pu- 
rity, she  never  dreamed  of  the  an- 
guish, the  torment,  they  arouse  in 
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He  started  from  the  sofa,  and  paced 
the  room,  whilst  I  sat  gazing  at  him 
in  deep  distress.  I  felt  as  if  I  were 
seeing  a  child  tortured.  That  faith, 
that  trust,  that  loyalty,  were  they 
not  misplaced  ?  A  cold  distrust  of 
Medora  was  creeping  over  me.  I  rose, 
and  went  to  him.  I  laid  my  hand 
upon  his  arm. 

"  George,"  I  said,  "  you  know  how 
I  feel  to  you.  It  is  not  from  mere 
curiosity:  I  implore  you,  show  me 
that  letter." 

He  turned  away. 

"  I  cannot :  it  is  impossible.  Even 
you  would  misapprehend  her.  It 
would  be  a  cruel  injustice  to  let  any 
one  see  what  was  written  in  such 
artless  confidence.  I  ought  to  have 
destroyed  it  at  once.  I  will  destroy 
it  now." 

He  drew  forth  the  letter,  went  to 
the  fireplace,  stood  for  one  moment 
looking  on  the  little  white  square 
with  greedy,  devouring  eyes,  then 
dropped  it  into  the  flame.  He 
watched  the  fire  consume  it :  then  he 
came  to  where  I  stood,  and  said  to 
me, — 

"Anything  but  that  I  would  have 
done  for  you:  that  I  could  not  do. 
It  would  have  been  a  treason  to  her, 
—  an  added  treason.  This  torture  is 
a  treason  in  itself." 

"Have  you  written  to  her  in  an- 
swer ?"  I  said. 
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«  Yes." 

"What  did  you  say  to  her  ?" 

"  I  told  her  all  the  truth.  I  told 
her  that  I  cannot  come  because  I  love 
her  to  desperation.  A  force  outside 
of  myself  seemed  to  hold  my  hand 
and  write.  My  words  burnt  the 
paper.  She  will  despise  me,  loathe 
me,  abhor  me.  I  have  lost  her  re- 
spect forever.  She  will  never  forgive 
me.  I  can  never  forgive  myself. 
But  at  least  she  will  never  bid  me 
come  to  her  again." 

He  turned  once  more  from  me,  and 
went  to  the  window,  and  gazed  forth 
with  eyes  that  saw  not. 

Just  then  Amy  came  in,  and  be- 
gan eagerly  talking  of  our  next  day's 
journey  to  Naples ;  and  I  had  no 
opportunity  to  say  anything  further 
to  George.  I  looked  earnestly  at  him 
as  he  took  my  hand  at  leaving ;  but 
his  face  had  become  as  a  sealed  book. 
And  so  we  parted. 

We  remained  four  weeks  at  Naples ; 
but  the  thought  of  George  pursued 
me  under  that  laughing  sky,  amid  the 
gay  and  jostling  crowds  of  the  city, 
above  the  deep  blue  waters  of  the 
bay,  and  hung  out  its  gloomy  token 
in  the  dark  cloud  that  rose  from  Ve- 
suvius, telling  of  the  buried  fires 
within.  I  had  lost  a  little  son  in  his 
childhood ;  and  certain  traits  of  like- 
ness had  caused  me  to  associate  his 
ever-present  memory  with  George : 
and  so  it  was  with  something  that 
partook  of  a  mother's  affection  that  I 
had  grown  to  love  Charley's  friend 
and  benefactor.  I  could  not  forget 
him  in  the  strait  where  he  now  was. 
I  was  glad  to  return  to  Rome,  where, 
if  I  could  not  help  him,  at  least  he 
could  feel  a  friend  near  him. 

We  arrived  late  at  night.  The 
next  morning  I  drove  down  to  the 
studio.  I  was  shocked  when  I  saw 
George.  He  had  grown  thin,  pale  ; 


his  eyes  shone  with  feverish  bril- 
liancy :  he  looked  as  if  he  were  con- 
suming from  within.  On  the  easel 
was  a  large  painting.  I  looked  at  it 
a  moment. 

"  0  George  !  "  burst  regretfully 
from  my  lips. 

l(  Yes  :  it  is  so,"  he  answered  gloom-1 
ily,  and  walked  to  another  part  of  the 
studio,  as  if  to  prevent  further  remark 
from  me. 

It  was  a  picture  terrible  in  the  in- 
tensity of  its  feeling.  The  light  by 
which  it  was  fitfully  illumined  came 
from  the  lightning  that  glared  from 
the  midnight  sky.  The  ocean  waves 
were  beating  fiercely  against  a  crag, 
and  tossing  their  foam  in  white  torn 
masses  against  its  riven  sides.  Upon 
the  rock  lay  Prometheus.  His  giant 
limbs  were  fettered  with  links  that 
pressed  into  the  flesh  ;  his  head  was 
thrown  back ;  his  eyes  were  turned 
towards  the  sky  with  a  look  of  lofty 
reproach.  Above  him,  dimly  re- 
vealed by  the  gleam  of  the  lightning, 
stormy  cloud-masses  rolled  in  threat- 
ening folds,  which  obscurely  imaged 
the  coils  of  an  immense  serpent.  I 
did  not  perceive  it  at  first ;  but,  as  I 
gazed,  it  seemed,  ominous  and  fateful, 
to  writhe  itself  out  of  the  picture. 

"  George,  what  have  you  -  painted 
here  ?  "  I  exclaimed.  "  Is  it  a  ser- 
pent in  the  sky  ?" 

"  Yes  :  the  Python  of  a  fate  where- 
of the  gods  themselves  are  but  the 
ministers,"  he  answered,  in  a  sup- 
pressed, almost  menacing  voice. 

I  looked  imploringly  at  him.  I  so 
wanted  to  say  something  consoling  to 
him ;  but  his  face  was  still  closed  to 
me,  as  when  I  had  last  seen  it ;  and  I 
went  away  sorrowful. 

I  did  not  see  George  again  for 
three  days ;  but  on  -the  third  evening, 
as  I  was  sitting  alone,  —  for  Amy  and 
Charley  were  dining  with  their  aunt, 
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—  he  opened  the  door.  He  came  up 
to  me  without  any  greeting,  and  said, 
abruptly,  — 

"  I  have  come  to  you.  You  must 
do  something  for  me."  He  put  in 
my  hand  an  unopened  letter.  "  I  re- 
ceived that  letter  this  morning.  I 
have  not  dared  to  open  it.  I  have 
a  presentiment :  I  know  that  it  con- 
tains something  terrible.  It  must  be 
that  she  withdraws  her  friendship 
from  me;  that  she  casts  me  off  ut- 
terly and  forever.  I  know  with  what 
celestial  anger  she  will  chastise  my 
presumption.  I  deserve  it;  but  I 
shrink  from  it,  like  the  coward  that  I 
am.  Open  it:  tell  me  what  it  con- 
tains." 

My  heart  beat  painfully  fast.  I 
broke  the  seal  of  the  letter  as  he 
stood  before.  My  eye  glanced  along 
the  one  line  that  it  contained.  I 
seemed  to  be  reading  the  words  by  a 
glare  of  lightning.  Half  bewildered, 
again  I  read  them.  I  looked  up  into 
George's  face,  and  groaned  aloud. 

He  did  not  speak.  He  stooped 
and  took  the  letter  from  my  passive 
clasp.  I  covered  my  eyes  with  my 
hand :  I  could  not  look  at  him  while 
he  read  it.  The  stillness  was  broken 
by  the  sound  of  the  letter  falling  to 
the  floor  at  his  feet.  Then  there  was 
a  death -like  silence,  in  which  I  kept 
mechanically  repeating  the  words  she 
had  written  and  he  had  read,  — 

"  I  love  you.     Come." 

Then  I  heard  George's  heavy  tread 
as  he  left  the  room. 

I  sat,  a  crowd  of  emotions  pressing 
upon  me ;  but  above  all  rose  indig- 
nant, aching  pity  for  George.  He 
had  so  loved  her,  so  reverenced  her, 
so  worshipped  her :  she  had  been  to 
him  as  a  divine  ideal.  He  had  re- 
sented as  an  insult  to  her  purity  the 
very  emotions  that  she  had  so  artfully 
called  into  life :  he  had  reproached 


himself  as  a  traitor,  because  he  had 
dared  to  love  her  with  the  love  she 
had  so  treacherously  sought  to  kindle. 
And  now  —  what  blackness  of  desola- 
tion was  in  his  deceived  and  outraged 
soul ;  like  the  darkness  before  the  earth 
had  being, — no  sun,  no  moon,  no  stars. 

I  stooped,  picked  up  the  letter,  and 
replaced  it  in  its  envelope.  It  could 
not  stay  there :  I  must  put  it  away. 
As  I  slipped  the  little  sheet  within 
its  covering,  my  eye  was  caught  by 
the  crest,  —  a  crowned  snake.  Yes  : 
how  like  a  serpent  had  she  crept  into 
his  life !  how  perfidiously,  how  re- 
morselessly, had  she  distilled  her 
venom  into  his  soul !  how  had  she 
poisoned  all  the  springs  of  hope  and 
trust  and  faith  within  him !  How 
could  such  malignant  wickedness  ex- 
ist in  such  fair  guise  ?  Was  this 
really  a  living  woman,  or  was  she 
one  of  those  monstrous  and  lovely 
creations  whose  home  was  in  past 
ages  of  cruelty  and  crime?  And 
suddenly  a  flash  of  memory  came 
upon  me :  I  remembered  my  waking 
vision  as  the  lights  of  the  Vatican 
first  gleamed  upon  me  across  the 
dark  and  silent  city  at  my  feet. 
Charley's  half-unheeded  words  had 
come  true.  In  Medora  lived  again 
that  far-off  ancestress  whose  evil 
fame  blackens  the  page  that  records 
it :  in  her,  Olimpia  Pamphili-Doria 
again  breathed  the  air  of  earth. 

As  I  sat  confusedly  meditating, 
again  my  eye  fell  upon  the  crest. 
Bending  my  head  to  examine  it  more 
closely,  I  perceived  a  slight  irregular- 
ity in  the  overlapping  fold  of  the 
envelope.  It  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
tampered  with.  I  took  a  magnifying 
lens,  which  I  kept  at  hand  for  study- 
ing small  photographs,  and  looked 
through  it.  There  was  no  doubt  pos- 
sible :  the  letter  had  been  opened  and 
reclosed.  I  sat  and  pondered. 
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"What  an  Italian  thing  to  do!"  I 
said  to  myself  at  last.  Italian  ?  Had 
not  Mr.  Gilford  still  with  him  that 
Italian  servant  who  was  so  devoted 
to  him?  Gould  it  haye  been  he? 
The  sense  of  some  complicated  chain 
of  circumstance  connected  with  the 
letter  in  my  hand  came  pressing 
upon  me.  I  felt  persuaded  that  this1 
was  not  the  end. 

Charley's  step  in  the  anteroom  re- 
called me  to  the  present  emergency. 
I  hastily  threw  the  letter  into  an  or- 
namental box  on  the  table  beside  me, 
locked  it,  and  took  out  the  key  as  he 
entered. 

"  I  did  not  like  to  leave  you  alone 
all  the-  evening ;  so  here  I  am,"  he 
said,  gayly,  as  he  came  in. 

"  Charley,  don't  ask  any  questions. 
Something  has  happened  to  George. 
Go  and  find  him.'7 

"  Go  where  ?  I'm  so  sorry  !  Of 
course  I  won't  ask  you  what  it  is. 
But  what  shall  I  say  to  him?" 

"I  don't  want  anything  said  to 
him.  I  only  want  to  know  that  he  is 
at  his  rooms." 

The  vague  fear  that  had  begun  to 
rise  within  me  was  gathering  force. 

•"Don't  wait,  Charley,"  I  begged. 
"  Go,  and  come  back  and  tell  me  he's 
there,  —  that's  all." 

Charley  hurried  away.  Two  hours 
passed :  he  had  not  come  back. 
Amy  returned,  kissed  me  good-night, 
and  went  singing  off  to  bed.  The 
many-voiced  clocks  of  the  city  seemed 
striking  louder  and  louder  as  the 
night  wore  on.  At  last,  at  half-past 
two,  Charley  came  back.  His  face 
was  full  of  anxiety. 

"I've  waited  there  all  this  time. 
He  hasn't  come  in.  I've  just  been  to 
a  high  place,  from  which  you  can  see 
the  studio.  The  window  is  dark  :  he 
isn't  there." 

We   looked   at   one    another.     My 


gathering    alarm    was    reflected    on 
Charley's  face. 

"  Was  it  any  thing  very  bad,  mam- 
ma?" he  asked. 

"Yes."  And  Charley  asked  no 
more. 

Early  the  next  morning  he  went 
down  to  George's  rooms.  He  had 
not  come  in  all  night.  I  could  do 
nothing  that  day  but  sit  at  home  and 
wait,  while  Charley  searched  the  city 
for  trace  of  George. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  he  came 
home,  and  told  me  that  George  was 
in  the  studio,  but  would  not  open  the 
lower  door.  One  of  the  girls  washing 
at  the  fountain  had  told  him,  when  he 
rang,  that  it  was  strange  the  door  did 
not  open  ;  for  she  had  seen  the  signore 
pittore  go  in  but  a  little  while  before, 
arid  he  had  not  come  out  again. 

"  Now,  mamma,"  he  said,  "  the 
carriage  is  standing  at  the  door:  do 
you  get  in  and  go  down  with  me. 
I'll  get  into  the  next  garden,  and 
climb  over  the  wall,  and  open  the 
outer  door ;  and  then  do  you  go  up  to 
the  studio,  and  tell  George  it's  you : 
and  he'll  let  you  in.  I  know  he 
will." 

We  drove  down;  and  Charley 
opened  the  door,  as  he  had  planned. 
He  waited  below,  and  I  went  up.  I 
knocked  at  the  studio  door.  There 
was  no  answer.  I  said,  — 

"  George,  it  is  I,  —  Mrs.  Lloyd.  I 
beg  you  let  me  in."  For  a  while  there 
was  not  any  response ;  then  I  heard 
George's  step  across  the  floor,  the  key 
was  turned  back,  and  the  steps  re- 
treated. I  waited  an  instant  to  steady 
myself,  then  I  entered. 

George  was  sitting,  his  face  in 
shadow,  opposite  his  reach.  Upon  it 
was  an  empty  frame,  on  the  floor  be- 
low it  lay  the  shreds  of  a  painting. 
The  dying  daylight  fell  upon  them  : 
a  shimmer  of  golden  hair  gleamed  up 
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from  amid  the  fragments.  It  was  the 
hair  of  Medora. 

I  went  to  him,  and  stood  behind  his 
chair,  and  laid  my  hand  upon  his  fore- 
head. It  was  burning. 

"  George,"  I  said,  "  where  have  you 
been  ?  Where  were  you  last  night  ?  " 

"  On  the  Campagna,"  he  answered. 
There  was  a  muffled  sound  in  his  voice, 
as  if  it  came  from  a  distance. 

"  And  where  were  you  to-day  ?  " 

"  I  -don't  remember."  The  second 
sentence  came  wearily  and  with  evi- 
dent effort.  I  had  not  been  needless- 
ly alarmed. 

I  laid  my  hands  on  his  shoulder 
and  said,  — 

"  You  know  how  much  we  all  care 
for  you,  George.  You  are  to  me 
almost  as  if  the  little  son  I  lost  so  long 
ago  had  grown  up  and  come  back. 
Come  home  with  me.  You  shall  see 
no  one  but  Charley  and  me." 

I  waited  in  vain  for  him  to  reply. 

"  Don't  make  me  unhappy,  George," 
I  urged.  "  Do  come  with  me.  The 
carriage  is  at  the  door." 

He  made  no  answer.  I  went  to 
the  steps,  and  called  Charley.  He 
came  in,  passed  his  arm  around 
George,  raised  him  to  his  feet,  and 
led  him  down  to  the  carriage.  George 
was  entirely  passive.  We  drove  home. 
He  sank  back  on  the  sofa  where 
Charley  placed  him.  There  was  some- 
thing in  his  face  that  alarmed  me  still 
more.  I  drew  Charley  aside,  and  told 
him  to  drive  down  to  Dr.  Vasari,  and 
bring  him  back  in  the  carriage.  It 
was  his  dinner  hour  :  he  would  proba- 
bly be  in.  Charley  went.  I  sat  by 
the  sofa.  George  seemed  fast  sinking 
into  a  stupor. 

In  a  short  time  Charley  returned 
with  the  physician.  A  glance  at 
George  was  enough  for  him.  He  had 
the  fever  of  the  country  in  its  malig- 
nant form.  He  had  taken  it  doubt- 


less the  night  before  on  the  Cam- 
pagna. 

The  next  days  were  heavy  with 
anxiety.  The  fever  ran  high,  the 
stupor  continued  unchanged.  Charley 
and  I  watched  over  George  unceas- 
ingly, but  he  neither  saw  nor  heard 
us. 

I  had  sent  Amy  to  stay  with  her 
aunt.  I  needed  all  my  time  and 
thought  for  George.  She  came  in 
several  times  a  day  to  ask  how  he  was, 
and  if  she  could  do  nothing ;  but  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done. 

One  day  she  said,  — 

"  0  mamma !  I  have  something  to 
tell  you.  That  poor  Mr.  Gilford  —  " 

"  What !  "  I  said,  abruptly. 

"  No  :  it  isn't  Mr.  Gilford,  mamma  : 
it's  that  beautiful  wife  of  his." 

"  Tell  me  quickly,  Amy." 

"  She  is  dead." 

"  Dead ! " 

"  Yes  :  isn't  it  dreadful.  She  was 
drowned  at  their  place  :  you  know  it's 
on  the  Hudson.  It  happened  the 
third.  It  must  have  been  so  horrible 
for  Mr.  Gilford,  he  was  so  fond  of  her, 
you  know.  He  couldn't  stay  there 
after  she  was  dead.  He  left  the  house 
before  the  funeral,  and  went  away 
with  his  Italian  servant,  nobody  knew 
where.  Emma  Rivers  has  had  a  let- 
ter telling  all  about  it.  But  how 
you  look,  mamma !  I  wouldn't  have 
told  you  if  I  had  thought  you'd  feel 
so.  Let's  talk  of  something  else." 

As  soon  as  Amy  had  gone,  I  went 
to  the  little  box  which  had  remained 
unopened  since  I  had  locked  the  letter 
in  it.  I  looked  at  the  post-mark.  It 
had  been  mailed  on  the  third.  My 
breath  came  thick ;  a  weight  was  on 
my  chest.  I  gazed  at  the  letter  as 
if  it  bore  spme  message  from  the 
nether  world.  With  a  sudden  impulse 
I  lighted  a  taper,  held  the  letter  in 
the  flame  until  it  was  nearly  consumed, 
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then  dropped  it  on  the,  hearth,  and 
watched  it  till  it  was  but  a  little  heap 
of  ashes  with  here  and  there  a  spark 
of  red.  Then  I  went  back  to  George. 

Eight  days   had   passed,  and   still 

the  stupor  lay  upon  his  senses  and 

•his  brain.     He  had  given  no  sign  of 

consciousness  since  that  first  evening. 

Charley's  devotion  never  slackened. 
He  showed  a  thoughtful  tenderness, 
a  patience  and  adroitness,  that  sur- 
prised me.  I  had  not  known  before 
how  fervent  a  friendship  he  felt  foi 
Ge*orge.  His  face  lost  its  happy  glow. 
I  saw  that  he  shrank  from  fears  that 
he  would  not  utter. 

The  best  physicians  in  Rome  had 
been  called  in.  I  thought  they  looked 
graver  day  by  day.  They  began  to 
inquire  still  more  solicitously  about  the 
stupor.  Had  it  always,  at  each  mo- 
ment, been  the  same  ?  Had  he  never 
opened  his  eyes  ?  Had  he  never 
spoken,  if  only  one  word  ?  —  No  :  the 
careful  watch  kept  over  him  had 
failed  to  perceive  any  evidence  of  con- 
scious thought  or  movement.  George 
lay  before  us  dead  to  all  within  and 
without. 

On  the  ninth  day  the  physicians 
remained  long  in  consultation  ;  then 
they  came  in,  and  the  oldest  of  them 
told  me  that  if  no  change  took  place 
before  nightfall  they  feared  the  worst. 
The  hours  went  by  hQavy  with  sun- 
shine, and  scent  of  flowers,  and  song 
of  birds  from  the  balcony  beneath. 
Still  George  lay  motionless.  I  sat 
trying  to  school  myself  to  the  frame 
of  mind  that  befitted  such  solemn 
time ;  but  the  thought  of  such  a  life 
cut  short  in  all  its  nobleness  and 
power  was  very  hard  to  meet.  I 
loved  him  so  much.  How  I  should 
miss  him.  And  what  would  Charley 
do  without  him,  — his  guide,  his  coun- 
sellor, his  familiar  friend  !  I  clasped 
my  fingers  tightly  together. 


The  silence  of  the  room  was  broken. 
My  heart  gave  one  throb,  and  stood 
still.  It  was  George's  voice,  faint 
but  distinct.  A  word  had  sounded 
from  those  lips  I  had  feared  sealed 
for  death,  - — one  word,  half  sigh,  half 
groan,  — 

"Pythonia." 

George's  convalescence  was  a  slow 
one.  The  hot  season  was  coming  on, 
and  all  the  strangers  were  leaving 
Roma.  My  sister-in-law  was  going 
to  spend  the  summer  travelling  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  and  she  begged 
that  Amy  might  accompany  her.  I 
did  not  wish  to  hazard  Amy's  health 
by  keeping  her  later  in  the  city,  and 
Amy  went  with  her  aunt.  / 

It  was  July  before  we  could  leave 
Rome.  Then  we  journeyed  by  slow 
stages  up  to  Switzerland.  Before  we 
left,  I  told  George  of  the  death  of 
Medora.  I  saw  a  shiver  pass  over 
him  as  I  spoke,  but  I  did  not  look  at 
his  face.  Then  I  went  away,  and 
left  him  with  his  own  thoughts.  The 
name  of  Medora  was  never  again 
spoken  between  us. 

My  hope  and  expectation  in  choos- 
ing Switzerland  as  our  summer  rest- 
ing place  were  fulfilled.  In  that  pure 
air,  bracing  alike  to  body  and  to 
mind,  George  rallied.  As  his  strength 
returned,  he  spent  much  of  his  time 
alone  amid  the  mountains.  In  them 
he  found  a  solemn  and  serene  com- 
panionship. His  mind  rose  almost 
visibly  to  heights  unattained  before  : 
his  single-hearted  and  noble  nature 
found  healing.  In  that  calm,  uplifted 
silence  his  pain  and  grief  slowly 
faded  away :  they  became  things  of 
the  past  before  the  soul-sustaining 
presence  that  dwells  amid  those  un- 
trodden peaks  of  snow. 

No  sternness  nor  austerity  of  mood, 
no  shrinking  from  the  sight  of  the 
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joy  and  happiness  of  others,  betrayed 
how  deeply  he  had  suffered.  He  was 
gentle,  cheerful,  and  accessible  as 
ever;  but  there  was  a  deeper  mean- 
ing to  his  eye,  a  profounder  sense  to 
his  words,  a  something  indefinable 
about  him,  which  told  that  he  looked 
upon  things  below  and  above  with 
the  disembodied  sight  of  a  man  who 
has  beheld  the  annihilation  of  his 
dearest  dreams.  He  had  risen  above 
his  memories :  I  doubt  whether  he 
ever  looked  back  upon  them.  What 
he  had  loved  had  vanished  utterly  and 
forever.  The  memory  of  Medora  was 
to  him  but  a  blank  and  shuddering 
void.  He  had  passed  from  out  the 
shadow.  He  stood  self-poised,  inde- 
pendent, above  all  assaults  of  good 
and  evil  fortune.  The  gold  had  been 


assayed  in  a  furnace  sevenfold  heated, 
and  stamped  with  a  signet  inefface- 
able. 

The  evening  before  we  left  out 
summer  home  among  the  mountains, 
we  were  standing  upon  the  balcony 
to  look  upon  the  last  sunset  we  were 
to  see  thence.  Soft  and  roseate  the 
snowy  heights  blushed  against  the 
deepening  sky.  As  we  stood  gazing, 
the  rosy  glow  faded,  and  darkness 
closed  around.  But  high  above  in  the 
purple  ether  shone  solemnly  resplen- 
dent the  stars,  —  eternal,  unchangea- 
ble, eloquent  with  speech  of  things 
invisible.  We  stood  silent.  Then 
George  spoke  in  a  voice  so  low  that 
only  I  heard  the  words,  — 
"  And  God  saw  that  it  was  good." 


EIGHTEEN  HUNDKED  FOURTEEN. 


BY    EDWARD    EVERETT. 


[The  following  curious  reminiscences 
of  some  of  the  most  prominent  men  of 
our  country  at  the  end  of  the  last  war 
with  England,  were  written  by  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Everett  in  1855.  They  have  never, 
till  now,  been  published.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  paper  describes  a  part  of  a  jour- 
ney from  Boston  to  Washington,  in  the 
end  of  the  year '18 14.] 

I  WAS  to  leave  Boston  early  on 
Monday  morning,  Oct.  31,  for  New 
York,  via  Hartford,  —  a  journey,  at 
that  season  of  the  year,  of  two  very 
hard  days.  Early  Monday  morning, 
really  late  Sunday  night,  a  messen- 
ger was  sent  round  to  wake  up  the 
passengers  who  had  engaged  seats, 
and  prepare  them  to  be  called  for  by 
the  stage-coach,  which  in  this  case 
took  place  a  little  after  midnight. 


We  reached  Hartford  without  acci- 
dent, but  not  till  about  eleven  o'clock 
at  night,  after  a  most  weary  day's 
work  of  nearly  twenty-three  hours. 
The  programme  of  the  route  assumed 
an  arrival  at  Hartford  at  8,  P.M.,  and 
a  start  at  three  o'clock  next  morning. 
But  we  were  allowed  but  a  short  hour 
for  supper  and  rest,  and  again  started 
just  after  midnight.  On  the  way  to 
New  Haven,  though  with  my  'knees 
bent  to  an  acute  angle  by  the  bag- 
gage on  the  floor  of  the  coach,  I  was 
obliged  to  carry  a  fellow-traveller  of 
about  ten  years  old  in  my  lap.  We 
reached  New  Haven  about  sunrise. 
I  was  ready  to  drop  from  fatigue,  but 
intended  to  proceed  directly  to  New 
York.  The  friendly  remonstrances 
of  Gen.  David  Humphreys,  whom  I 
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met  on  the  steps  of  the  inn,  induced 
me  to  stop  at  New  Haven,  where  I 
passed  a  most  agreeable  day  under 
his  friendly  guidance.  The  general 
is  well  known  in  connection  with  our 
Revolutionary  and  early  literary  his- 
tory. He  was  one  of  a  poetical 
school  formed  in  Connecticut  at  the 
close  of  the  Revolution,  consisting, 
hesides  himself,  of  Barlow,  Trumbull, 
and  Dwight,  who  possessed  a  great 
contemporary  popularity  which  pos- 
terity has  not  ratified.  Gen.  Hum- 
phreys attained  some  political  distinc- 
tion. He  was  the  minister  "  of  the 
United  States  at  Madrid,  1794-1802, 
and  was  interested,  I  helieve,  in  the 
earliest  importation  of  merino  sheep 
into  the  United  States.  His  winter 
residence  was  in  Boston ;  but  his 
farm,  I  think,  was  in  Connecticut. 
His  accomplished  wife  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  English  consul  at  Lisbon. 

On  occasion  of  this  hasty  visit  to 
New  Haven,  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Prof. 
Silliman,  already  greatly  distin- 
guished among  men  of  science  in  this 
country,  and  still,  at  a  venerable  age 
(1855),  enjoying  the  respect  of  thou- 
sands of  his  pupils  in  every  part  of 
the  country.  Few  men  have  done  as 
much  for  the  promotion  of  natural 
science  in  this  country.  I  inspected 
with  him  the  splendid  collection  of 
minerals  belonging  to  Col.  Gibbs,  and 
deposited  by .  him  in  the  cabinet  of 
Yale  College,  of  which  it  has  since  be- 
come the  property.  I  had  understood 
(I  know  not  how  truly)  that  Col.  Gibbs 
had  offered  to  deposit  it  in  the  cabi- 
net at  Cambridge  on  certain  moderate 
conditions  for  its  preservation,  which, 
however,  were  not  accepted. 

With  a  feeling  of  vexation  at  this 
circumstance,  I  observed  half  pet- 
tishly to  Prof.  Silliman,  that  I  was 
glad  we  had  lost  it :  it  would  teach 


us  a  good  lesson  for  the  future.  He 
cleverly  and  pleasantly  replied,  "  Then 
we  are  both  suited.  You  have  the 
moral  lesson,  and  we  the  instruction 
in  science,  which  is  what  we  value  it 
for." 

I  also  had  the  happiness  of  mak- 
ing the  acquaintance  of  a  very  emi- 
nent person,  who  will  fill  a  bright 
page  in  the  academic  and  professional 
history  of  New  England.  I  mean 
Pres.  Dwight,  a  man  of  brilliant 
talent,  untiring  industry,  and  great 
force  of  character.  He  united  in  his 
own  person,  in  connection  with  the 
college  several  offices  (president, 
college-preacher,  and,  I  think,  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric),  —  each  of  which 
was  a  task  for  an  able  man,  —  and  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  all  of  them 
with  distinguished  success  and  credit. 
This  was  the  more  extraordinary,  as» 
his  eyesight  had  for  a  long  time 
been  so  much  impaired  that  he  was 
obliged  to  employ  an  amanuensis. 
His  personal  appearance  was  impos- 
ing, his  manners  somewhat  lofty  but 
gracious,  his  smile  peculiarly  pleasing. 
He  was  especially  distinguished  as  a 
conversationist.  At  dinner,  at  Gen. 
Humphreys'  lodgings,  he  took  the 
lead,  dilating  with  much  colloquial 
eloquence  upon  a  remark  in  Dr. 
Douglas's  history,  that,  "  the  people 
of  Connecticut  manage  their  affairs 
wisely."  If  I  were  to  except  to 
the  justice  of  this  remark,  it  would 
be  in  reference  to  Yale  College,  the 
great  ornament  of  the  State,  to  which 
neither  the  government  nor  people 
of  Connecticut  have  manifested  the 
liberality  which  it  so  richly  deserves. 
I  cannot  call  a  people  wise  which 
neglects  to  foster  such  an  institution. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  Dr.  Douglas's  encomium 
is  well  deserved. 

As  I  took  leave  of  the  president, 
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after  a  call  at  his  house,  he  courte- 
ously accompanied  me  to  the  gate 
before  his  door,  and  stood  for  some 
time  uncovered  in  the  open  air,  on  the 
1st  of  November.  I  cautioned  him 
against  exposure :  he  said  his  health 
was  so  good  that  lie  ran  no  risk  ;  that 
he  could  stand  in  the  open  air  as 
safely  without  any  hat,  as  if  he  had 
six  upon  his  head,  —  "  as  if  I  had,"  he 
added,  smiling,  "that  triple  hat  which 
you  Boston  folks  say  I  wear." 

It  is  most  true  that  the  excellent 
president  was  a  man  of  almost  bound- 
less influence,  and,  by  force  of  talent, 
position,  and  character,  exercised  an 
almost  despotic  power  in  the  New- 
England  churches ;  which,  however, 
he  wielded  without  arrogance  or 
harshness. 

The  legislature  of  Connecticut  hap- 
pened to  be  in  session  at  New  Haven. 
I  was  extremely  impressed  with  the 
grace  and  dignified  appearance  of  its 
members.  I  had  not  at  that  time  seen 
any  popular  body  but  our  House  of 
Representatives,  which,  though  very 
large  (sometimes  numbering  seven 
hundred  members),  and  not  a  very 
select  body,  was  a  more  decorous  as- 
sembly than  it  is  at  the  present  day. 
The  Connecticut  assembly,  however, 
I  must  confess,  even  at  this  time,  had 
the  advantage  over  ours  in  the  order 
and  decorum  which  characterized  it. 
The  number  of  members  was  moder- 
ate, every  head  uncovered,  and  nearly 
every  one  gray  or  bald.  Every  mem- 
ber sat  quietly  in  his  seat,  unless  he 
rose  to  address  the  Chair.  In  that 
case,  he  stood,  without  speaking,  till 
recognized  by  the  presiding  officer, 
and  called,  I  think,  by  his  name. 
He  then  said,  "Mr.  Speaker,"  and 
stopped.  The  Chair  replied,  "Please 
to  offer,  sir;"  and  it  was  only  after 
these  formalities  that  he  commenced 
his  speech.  It  will  readily  be  felt  that 


these  forms,  if  strictly  adhered  to, 
must  go  far  to  prevent  those  unseem- 
ly interruptions  which  characterize 
the  debates  of  public  bodies  at  the 
present  day,  especially  of  Congress. 
The  wild  disorder  and  fierce  collisions 
too  often  witnessed  at  this  time  (1855) 
were  then  unknown.  The  low  buf- 
fooneries which  have  of  late  crept  in- 
to some  of  our  State  legislatures,  — 
not  excepting  that  of  Massachusetts, — 
are  the  growth  of  the  last  three  or  four 
years.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
foundation  for  the  excuse  sometimes 
attempted  for  them,  —  that  they  are 
ancient  customs. 

I  proceeded,  the  next  day,  to  New 
York,  where  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
making  the  personal  acquaintance  of 
a  person  of  great  eminence,  —  Mr. 
Gouverneur  Morris,  —  to  whom  I  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Harrison  Grajr  Otis 
of  Boston.  I  saw  Mr.  Morris  at  his 
residence  at  Morrisania,  where,  like 
the  barons  of  the  Middle  Ages,  he 
was  intrenched  in  stone, —  every  build- 
ing on  his  estate  being  of  that  mate- 
rial. .  His  appearance  was  one  of  the 
finest  I  have  ever  seen,  notwithstand- 
ing the  loss  of  a  leg.  He  was  at  this 
time  seventy-two  years  of  age,  but 
in  the  enjoyment  of  unimpaired 
health,  and  the  freshness  of  meridian 
life.  He  had  married,  about  two 
years  •  before,  the  sister  of  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph of  Roanoke  ;  and  their  infant- 
child  was  almost  constantly  in  her 
father's  arms.  Few  men  of  his  gen- 
eration equalled  Mr.  Morris  in  talent 
and  general  capacity  for  the  public 
service  at  home  and  abroad.  He 
served  in  the  army  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, in  Congress,  in  the  treasury, 
and  was  a  very  leading  member  of 
the  convention  which  framed  the  Con- 
stitution. In  that  body  he  was  a  fre- 
quent and  very  able  speaker.  He 
favored  the  appointment  of  a  senate 
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for  life,  —  a  notion  shared  by  Gen« 
Hamilton.  He  was  of  the  committee 
of  five,1  appointed  toward  the  close 
of  the  labors  of  the  convention,  "  to 
revise  the  style  of,  and  arrange  the 
articles  agreed  to  by  that  body."  Be- 
ing in  Paris  on  private  business  after 
the  return  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Morris  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him  by  Gen. 
Washington.  He  enjoyed  more  of 
the  personal  confidence  of  Louis 
XVI.  and  his  family  than  any  other 
person  not  allied  to  them,  and  was 
often  consulted  by  them  during  the 
terrible  season  whfch  preceded  their 
murder. 

I  passed  a  most  agreeable  day  with 
Mr.  Morris,  his  conversational  powers 
being  of  the  highest  order.  He 
spoke  much  of  the  project  of  a  canal 
to  unite  the  western  waters  with  the 
Hudson,  —  a  project  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  efficient 
promoters.  Connecting  it  with  the 
political  condition  of  the  continent, 
and  the  then  recent  invasion  of  Can- 
ada, he  said  the  construction  of  this 
canal  would  make  it  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference whether  or  not  the  British 
provinces  were  ever  attached  to  the 
Union.  "Let  us  build  the  canal," 
he  said,  "and,  whoever  holds  the 
bones  of  Canada,  we  shall  suck  the 
marrow." 

Among  the  reminiscences  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  with  which  he 
entertained  me,  was  the  following  :  — 

Just  after  the  war  broke  out,  the 
steward  of  the  Manor  of  Livingston 
had  been  gained  over  to  the  royal 
cause,  and  had  carried  most  of  the 
tenants  in  that  direction.  They  had 
secretly  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  King  George,  and  had  engaged  to 

1  The  other  members  of  the  committee  were  Dr. 
Johnson,  Gen.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Madison,  and  Mr. 
King. 


join  the  British  standard  in  arms  as 
soon  as  a  royal  force  should  appear  to 
protect  them.  As  a  reward,  they 
were  promised  the  fee-simple  of  their 
lands.  Information  of  this  intrigue 
and  treachery  was  given  to  the  board 
of  war,  of  which  Mr.  Morris  was  a 
member.  The  steward  was  appre- 
hended, his  crime  proved,  and  he  was 
condemned  to  death.  Upon  the 
question  of  his  execution,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  it  should  immediately  take 
place  to  prevent  escape  or  rescue. 
Mr.  Morris  dissuaded  this  course. 
"  Fit  out  a  sloop  here  at  Albany,"  Jie 
recommended,  "take  the  man  down 
in  it  to  the  Manor  of  Livingston,  call 
out  the  tenants,  and  hang  him  in 
their  presence."  This  was  done. 
The  next  week  a  draft  from  the  mili- 
tia was  ordered  throughout  by  the 
board  of  war,  and  the  Manor  of  Liv- 
ingston was  the  only  place  in  it  that 
turned  out,  at  a  moment's  warning, 
every  man  that  was  required. 

Mr.  Morris  was  a  man  of  high 
literary  culture.  He  had  been  the 
pupil  of  Smith,  the  historian  of  New 
York.  In  the  course  of  our  conver- 
sation, he  quoted  the  classics  two  or 
three  times,  and  made  an  ingenious 
remark  on  the  poetical  capacity  of 
our  language,  of  which,  however,  I 
doubt  the  soundness.  It  was  this : 
that,  as  all  our  substantives  follow  the 
genders  of  nature,  inanimate  objects 
are  neuter.  Nothing  is  therefore 
wanting  to  personify  an  object,  but  to 
ascribe  a  gender  to  it.  Thus  "  sun  " 
is  neuter;  but  if  we  say,  "He  rises 
and  sets,"  we  ascribe  a  gender  to  it, 
—  thereby  personify  it,  and  produce 
graphical  expression.  But  it  avails 
nothing  in  French  or  Latin  to  say  of 
the  sun,  "  He  rises  or  sets,"  because 
"  Sol "  and  "  soleil "  are  already  of 
the  masculine  gender ;  and  nothing  is 
therefore  gained  by  using  a  pronoun 
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of  that  gender  in  speaking  of  them. 
But  it  is  doubtful  whether  much  of 
the  animating  power  of  the  personifi- 
cation rests  merely  on  the  pronoun. 
When  we  say,  "  The  sun  rises/'  he  is 
as  much  personified  as  if  we  say, 
speaking  of  the  sun,  "  He  rises."  The 
personification  is  in  the  action  as- 
cribed to  the  sun.  In  some  languages, 
as  the  German  and  Arabic,  sun  is 
feminine,  and  moon  masculine.  An 
Arabian  poet  observes,  however,  that 
"neither  is  the  feminine  name  a  dis- 
grace to  the  sun,  nor  the  masculine 
an  honor  to  the  moon."  The  poetical 
conception  of  the  two  languages 
ascribes  the  same  relative  qualities  to 
sun  and  moon  which  are  assigned 
them  in  the  languages  where  sun  is 
masculine  and  moon  feminine,  or  in 
English,  where  both  are  neuter.  In 
German  "wife"  (weib)  and  "horse" 
(pferd)  are  neuter ;  and  "  wife  "  (frau) 
and  "  steed  "  (ross)  are  masculine.  It 
is  not  possible  to  imagine  that  these 
words  possess  different  poetical  sig- 
nificancy,  in  consequence  of  their 
different  genders :  the  difference 
which  exists  between  them  respec- 
tively is  of  a  different  kind. 

I  had  been  lately  reading  Madame 
de  StaeTs  "  Germany,"  in  which  there 
is  the  following  reference  to  Mr. 
Morris  :  — 

In  speaking  of  a  German  drama, 
she  says,  "On  pourrait  appliquer  a 
cette  tragedie  ce  qu'un  spirituel 
Americain,  Mr.  G.  Morris,  disait  des 
Franqais  en  1790 :  —  <  Us  ont  traverses 
la  liberte, > »  1  I  aste(i  him  if  he  had 
seen  this  allusion.  He  told  me  he 
saw  it  in  a  translation  of  the  work, 
the  day  before,  but  that  he  had  not 
yet  seen  the  original.  I  mentioned 
to  him,  that  the.  word  "  lively  "  in  the 
translation  was  "spirituel"  in  the 
original,  which  evidently  pleased  him 

1  De  L'Allemagne,  Secondo  partie,  Chap.  25. 


as  a  more  complimentary  epithet. 
The  occasion  of  the  remark,  he  said, 
was  this :  After  a  considerable  ab- 
sence from  Paris,  at  the  early  part  of 
the  Revolution,  he  returned,  and  at- 
tended the  meeting  of  a  club  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  They 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the 
measures  which  had  taken  place  in 
his  absence.  He  answered,  that  they 
had  gone  too  far;  that  they  h^d  gone 
beyond  liberty.  "What,"  said  the 
Due  de  Crillon,  "  do  you  think  will 
be  the  consequence?"  Mr.  Morris 
answered  the  question  by  asking 
another  :  "  Have  you  ever  read  the  his- 
tory of  Charles  I.  ?  "  —  which  seemed 
at  that  time  a  shocking  intimation. 
This  conversation  was  reported  to  M. 
Neckar.  It  was  thought  a  strange 
opinion,  especially  coming  from  a 
Republican.  The  saying  was  ascribed 
by  many  persons  to  Mr.  Pitt;  but 
Neckar  always  took  care  to  mention 
the  right  author,  and  his  daughter  has 
put  her  seal  upon  it.  After  the 
tragical  results  of  the  Revolution,  M. 
Neckar  was  so  impressed  with  Mr. 
Morris's  sagacity  in  predicting  the 
execution  of  the  king  so  long  before 
it  took  place,  that  he  used  to  ask  his 
opinion  in  America  of  what  was 
likely  to  happen  in  France.  Mr. 
Morris  told  me  he  acquired  a  familiar 
knowledge  of  the  German  language 
after  he  was  forty-five  years  of  age. 
He  passed  some  time  in  the  country, 
and  exerted  himself  strenuously  to 
procure  the  liberation  of  Lafayette. 
It  appears,  from  the  published  me- 
moirs of  Mr.  Morris,  —  a  circum- 
stance to  which  he  made  no  allusion 
in  conversing  with  me,  —  that,  when 
Louis  Philippe  was  in  this  country, 
he  was  obliged  to  borrow  a  sum  of 
two  or  three  thousand  dollars  of  Mr. 
Morris,  which  he  was  not  able  to  re- 
pay before  the  downfall  of  Napoleon. 
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King  Louis  Philippe  informed  me 
himself  that  his  means  were  very 
narrow  in  this  country,  and  that  he 
had  preserved  an  account  of  every 
dollar  he  spent. 

The  steam  ferry  to  Paulus  Hook 
was  then  a  novelty,  and  much  talked 
of.  Its  importance  in  winter,  con- 
sidering the  width  of  the  Hudson, 
will  not  be  easily  appreciated  at  the 
presen^  day.  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  join  company,  on  the  way  to  Phil- 
adelphia, with  my  much-esteemed 
friend,  Col.  Perkins,  whose  kindness, 
commenced  at  our  first  acquaintance, 
followed  me  to  the  close  of  his  long 
and  honored  .life,  —  in  fact,  survived 
him-;  for  he  did  me  the  honor  to 
direct  that  the  beautiful  bust  of  me 
by  Clevenger,  which  he  had  kept  in 
his  office  while  he  lived,  should  be 
removed  after  his  death  to  the  library 
at  Cambridge.  The  journey  to  Phil- 
adelphia was  at  that  time  the  work 
of  two  days,  the  night  being  passed 
at  Princeton.  I  passed  the  evening 
very  agreeably  in  company  with  Dr. 
Miller,  one  of  the  professors-  in  the 
college,  the  well-known  author  of  a 
"Retrospect  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury," and  other  able  works.  At  Phil- 
adelphia, the  courses  at  the  Medical 
College  were  commencing ;  and  I 
passed  the  principal  part  of  the  time 
in  hearing  the  introductory  lectures 
of  the  professors  ;  Coxe,  Barton,  and 
Wistar,  on  the  first  day,  and  Chap- 
man, Physick,  and  James  on  the 
second. 

Of  these  men,  several  of  whom 
were  highly  distinguished,  not  one, 
I  believe,  is  now  (1855)  living. 
Among  other  persons  of  eminence, 
whose  acquaintance  I  made  at  this 
time,  was  the  celebrated  Judge 
Cooper,  afterwards  President  of  Co- 
lumbia College,  South  Carolina.  He 
was,  I  believe,  the  son-in-law  of  Dr. 


Priestley,  and  accompanied  him  to  this 
country. 

He  told  me,  some  years  afterwards, 
that,  having  gone  to  Paris  with 
another  person  as  a  delegation  from 
some  revolutionary  society  in  Eng- 
land to  the  Jacobin  Club  in  that  city, 
he  attended  a  meeting  in  a  small 
room  up  two  flights  of  stairs,  at  which 
Robespierre  presided. 

On  occasion  of  the  present  visit  to 
Philadelphia,  I  met  Judge  Cooper  at 
dinner  at  the  house  of  an  English 
gentleman  ;  and  the  conversation  fell 
—  I  do  not  recollect  how  —  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Dr.  Magee's  work  on  the  Atone- 
ment. I  said  it  was  respectfully 
mentioned  by  Dugald  Stewart  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  "  Philosophy  of 
the  Mind."  "  Very  likely/''  observed 
the  judge:  "it  is  one  Scotsman  puff- 
ing another."  I  remarked,  that,  so 
far  from  being  orthodox,  it  did  not 
appear,  from  Mr.  Stewart's  work,  that 
he  was  ever  a  believer,  and  that  there 
was  nothing  else  in  his  book,  but  this 
civil  mention  of  Dr.  Magee,  from 
which  it  might  be  inferred  that  he 
was.  "  Very  likely,"  said  the  judge  : 
"  there  are  not  two  ideas  in  it."  I 
dissented  from  this .  remark,  and  ex- 
pressed the  opinion,  that,  though  the 
second  volume  was  inferior  to  the 
first,  it  was  in  the  main  the  work  of 
an  acute  mind,  highly  trained  in 
metaphysical  investigation.  "  There 
is  nothing  in  it,"  continued  the  judge  : 
"  it  is  all  the  philosophy  of  Reid ;  and 
that  is  all  error."  I  reminded  him 
that  a  good  part  of  the  first  portion 
of  the  volume  is  taken  up  in  criti- 
cisms of  Reid;  and  that  Stewart, 
upon  the  whole,  differs  from  him  in 
the  same  way  as  the  eclectic  differed 
from  all  the  other  schools  of  an- 
tiquity. Our  conversation  grew  rather 
warm.  The  judge  was  twice  my  age, 
and  greatly  an  overmatch  for  me;  but 
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I  had  read  the  book,  which  he  proba- 
bly had  not.  I  soon  perceived  that 
he  was  a  materialist,  and  reduced  all 
mental  operations  to  physiological 
phenomena. 

He  broke  off  at  last  abruptly  by 
saying  we  had  no  common  ground, 
which  was  true  enough.  One  or 
two  of  the  company  told  me  after- 
wards, that  the  judge  had  got  a  les- 
son which  would  do  him  good.  We 
remained  good  friends  and  correspond- 
ents through  life.  He  was  arrogant 
and  dogmatic,  but  full  of  various 
learning,  and  of  a  very  active  mind. 
He  had  been  fined  under  the  sedition 
law,  —  greatly  to  his  ultimate  benefit ; 
for  Congress,  thirty  or  forty  years 
afterwards,  repaid  the  fine  with 
interest.  He  took  a  warm  part  in  the 
Nullification  excitement ;  and,  as  I 
have  heard,  used  to  excite  the  merri- 
ment of  the  students  of  Columbia 
College  by  his  grotesque  appearance 
at  their  daily  drill,  —  he  being  then  far 
advanced  in  years. 

The  journey  from  Philadelphia  to 
Baltimore  was  an  affair  of  two  days' 
hard  travelling.  To  lessen  a  little 
the  fatigue  of  the  first  day,  we  drove 
out  about  ten  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia the  afternoon  before.  We 
started  the  following  morning  at  sun- 
rise, and  did  not  reach  Columbia  till 
late  in  the  evening.  The  broad  fields 
green  with  the  winter  wheat,  and  the 
large  stone  barns  of  Lancaster  County, 
presented  a  spectacle  of  husbandry 
on  a  finer  scale  than  I  had  ever 
witnessed ;  nor  have  I  in  any  coun- 
try since  seen  a  more  pleasing  agri- 
cultural landscape.  We  were  called 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  start 
for  Baltimore,  which  we  reached  in 
about  twelve  hours. 

Col.  Perkins  had  an  extensive 
acquaintance  in  Baltimore.  I  had 
letters  to  Gen.  Harper  and  to  Mr. 


Walsh,  and  in  this  way  passed  a  day 
or  two  in  the  most  agreeable  manner, 
in  the  best  society  of-  that  most 
hospitable  city.  The  recent  events 
of  the  war;  the  possibilities  of  the 
next  campaign ;  the  affair  at  Bla- 
densburg ;  the  destruction  of  the  pub- 
lic buildings ;  the  connection  of 
individuals  with  these  and  other 
occurrences,  —  were  leading  topics  of 
conversation ;  but  personal  anecdotes 
of  this  kind  are  better  forgotten  than 
recorded.  Besides  the  gentlemen 
named,  »I  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Mr.  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  and 
his  brother,  the  venerable  Archbishop 
Carroll ;  of  the  Abbe  Cerea  de  Serra, 
a  very  learned  Portuguese  gentleman, 
at  that  time  Portuguese  minister  at 
Washington,  a  man  of  great  accuracy 
and  observation.  Botany,  I  believe, 
was  his  favorite  study. 

The  next  day  we  started  for  Wash- 
ington. The  state  of  the  roads  and 
of  the  travel  at  this  time  between 
Baltimore  and  Washington  may  be 
judged  by  the  fact,  that,  although  we 
started  at  five  o'clock  in  the  mornin°r, 

o" 

and  met  with  no  accident,  we  did 
not  reach  Bladensburg  till  three 
o'clock,  p.  m.  The  greater  part  of  the 
way  there  appeared  to  be  no  made 
road,  —  at  least,  none  that  possessed 
any  advantage  for  travelling  in  bad 
weather.  There  were  scarce  any 
bridges  over  the  numerous  little  runs 
of  water ;  and  we  were  continually 
leaving  the  public  path,  and  wan- 
dering through  the  woods.  There 
was  a  turnpike,  and  of  a  very  imper- 
fect construction,  from  Bladensburg  to 
Washington  ;  and  the  rising  ground 
beyond  Bladensburg  was  the  spot 
from  which  the  chief  resistance  was 
made  to  the  advance  of  the  British. 
The  credit  of  this  resistance  was  due 
to  Com.  Barney,  who  was  wounded 
and  made  prisoner. 
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Traces  of  the  battle  were  still  to  be 
seen.  The  bridge  over  the  eastern 
branch  had  not  been  replaced.  A 
short  time  before  I  passed  along,  the 
stage-coach  was  swept  away  in  cross- 
ing the  stream  ;  and  a  sailor  just  ar- 
rived from  sea  was  drowned.  The 
marks  of  artillery  were  visible  on  the 
brick  walls  in  Bladensburg.  There 
was  a  line  of  graves  along  the  road- 
side ;  and  in  one  case,  where  the  bank 
had  been  washed  away,  I  saw  a  pro- 
jecting hand.  We  passed  the  black- 
ened ruins  of  the  capitol  and  the 
president's  house,  and  reached  Craw- 
ford's hotel  in  Georgetown  at  five, 
p.  m.,  it  having  taken  us  twelve  hours 
to  make  the  journey  from  Baltimore, 
—  about  thirty-six  miles. 

The  accommodations  in  Washing- 
ton were  so  scanty  that  several  mem- 
bers of  Congress  boarded  in  George- 
town. A  large  coach,  styled  "  the  Royal 
George,"  plied  back  and  forward 
three  or  four  times  a  day  for  their 
convenience.  Among  the  boarders  at 
Crawford's  at  this  time  were  Messrs. 
Rufus  King,  Jeremiah  Mason,  and 
Christopher  Gore  of  the  Senate,  and 
Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Gaston  of  the 
House. 

When  it  is  considered  that  besides 
those  names,  — enough  of  themselves 
to  give  distinction  to  any  parliamentary 
body,  —  there  were  in  the  same  Con- 
gress such  men  as  Calhoun,  Cheves, 
Forsyth,  Lowndes,  Macon,  Giles,  it 
will  be  perceived  how  great  a  weight  of 
talent  was  at  this  time  concentrated  at 
Washington.  It  was  the  practice  at 
that  time,  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
to  select  persons  of  distinguished 
ability  for  a  seat  in  Congress. 

Of  the  gentlemen  above  named  as 
members,  I  had,  even  from  my  school- 
boy days,  an  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Webster.  Gov.  Gore  I  had  known 
just  as  a  young  man  just  entering 


life  was  likely  to  know  a  person  of  his 
age  and  position.  Mr.  Mason  I  then 
saw  for  the  first  time.  It  was  a  pe- 
culiar trait  in  his  character  to  take  a 
kindly  interest  in  young  men.  Of  all 
the  strangers  whom  I  met  at  this 
period  of  my  life,  no  one  of  years, 
occupation,  and  position  so  different 
from  my  own  evinced  so  much* 
friendly  sympathy  with  me.  Noth- 
ing but  a  complete  indifference,  or 
rather  a  great  repugnance  to  politi- 
cal life,  prevented  Mr.  Mason  from 
being  one  of  the  most  eminent  states- 
men of  the  day.  Mr.  King's  conver- 
sation greatly  interested  me.  He 
was  at  that  time  regarded  as  the 
leader  of  the  party  opposed  to  the 
administration,  and  was  among  the 
most  accomplished  public  men  then 
on  the  stage.  To  eminent  talents  of 
all  kinds,  and  especially  that  of  public 
speaking,  he  united  the  most  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  affairs,  derived 
from  experience  in  almost  every  de- 
partment of  public  life.  He  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Congress  of  the  old 
confederation  and  of  the  convention 
that  framed  the  Constitution  from 
Massachusetts.  Having  removed  to 
New  York,  he  was  one  of  the  first 
senators  of  the  United  States  from 
that  State.  He  was  for  five  or  six 
years  our  minister  in  London,  and  now 
again  sat  for  New  York  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States. 

I  had  not  at  that  time  the  gratifi- 
cation of  hearing  him  speak  in  the 
Senate,  but  listened  daily  with  ex- 
treme pleasure  to  his  conversation  at 
the  hotel.  He  remarked  to  me,  on  one 
occasion,  that,  though  he  remembered 
the  darkest  moments  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  he  recollected  no  period 
so  gloomy  as  that  of  November,  1814. 

Mr.  Gaston,  afterwards  chief  justice 
of  North  Carolina,  though  still  a 
young  man,  was  marked  out  by 
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public  expectation  as  a  person  of  the 
highest  promise.  It  was  said  that 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  habitually 
spoke  of  him  as  a  young,  man  of  abil- 
ity rarely  equalled.  In  private  inter- 
course, his  manners  were  remarkably 
cheerful.  I  still  recollect  his  sprightly 
sallies  at  the  table  and  his  sympa- 
thetic good  humor. 

He  was  soon  borne  down  by  the 
adverse  political  influences,  which,  as 
far  back  as  I  can  remember,  have  kept 
some  of  the  best  men  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  the  shade. 

Mr.  Webster  had  already  acquired 
the  most  brilliant  reputation.  It  had 
been  even  then  said  of  him  by  Mr. 
Lowndes,  with  a  slight  shade  of  sec- 
tional complacency,  that  the  South 
had  not  his  superior,  nor  the  North 
his  equal.  He  had  not  yet  risen  to 
the  conscious  possession  of  the  trans- 
cendent ability  which  afterwards  de- 
veloped itself  in  his  professional  and 
political  career ;  but  he  had  given  no 
faint  indications  of  it.  He  had  laid 
the  foundations  of  greatness  in  early 
privation  and  comparative  obscurity  j 
but  he  had  hardly  yet  begun  to  exer- 
cise himself  in  the  strenuous  collision 
with  kindred  minds.  Nothing  was 
wanting  to  his  fame  ;  to  his  success, 
as  a  public  man,  one  thing  was  want- 
ing only,  but  that  want  was  fatal,  — 
to  have  been  born  south  of  the 
Potomac. 

Although  laboring  under  the  disad- 
vantage of  a  place  in  the  minority,  he 
was  already  regarded  as  an  authority 
on  all  questions  of  finance  and  foreign 
policy,  —  at  that  time  the  great  ques- 
tions before  the  country. 

These  were  the  only  highly  distin- 
guished members  of  college  with 
whom  at  that  time  I  became  ac- 
quainted. The  great  Carolinian  trio, 
Messrs.  Cheves,  Lowndes,  and  Calhoun 
I  knew  only  by  reputation  and  a 


single  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
latter  in  debate. 

A  few  years  later  (in  1826),  another 
distinguished  member  of  Congress 
from  South  Carolina,  Gen.  Hamilton, 
told  me  that  the  republicans  of 
that  State,  finding  the  party  greatly 
discredited  and  in  danger  of  disor- 
ganization under  the  odium  of  the 
restrictive  system,  sent  these  three 
gifted  young  men  to  Congress  in  1811, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  declaring 
war  with  England  as  the  only  meas- 
ure which  would  avert  the  impending 
danger.  A  policy  of  this  kind  will  be 
very  apt  to  prevail  in  popular  gov- 
ernments when  a  political  party  is  in 
danger  of  losing  its  ascendency.  We 
are  at  this  moment,  for  a  similar  cause, 
hovering  on  the  verge  of  a  war  with 
Spain.  The  capture  of  Washington 
and  the  destruction  of  the  public 
buildings  by  a  small  hostile  force  took 
place  about  three  months  before  my 
visit,  and  were  still  the  general  topic 
of  conversation.  Nothing  could  be 
more  discreditable  than  the  vandal- 
ism of  the  act,  unless  it  be  the  total 
absence  of  resistance  on  our  side. 
Great  allowance  should  be  made  for 
the  inefficiency  of  all  warlike  opera- 
tions on  the  part  of  militia  hastily 
called  from  their  homes  and  wholly 
unused  to  active  service.  There 
really  seems,  however,  to  be  no  reason 
why  the  British  forces  should  have 
been  allowed  to  advance  with  so  little 
resistance,  and  to  pursue  their  hasty 
retreat  from  Washington  unmolested 
for  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  through 
a  country  thoroughly  alarmed.  Such 
was  not  the  result  on  the  very  similar 
occasion,  of  which  this  day  on  which 
I  write  thes"e  sentences  is  the  anni- 
versary (19th  of  April),  at  the  opening 
of  the  revolutionary  war. 

A  curious  fact  was  stated  in  the 
report  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
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inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  capture  be    no   such    thing    as    peace  in   the 

of  Washington.     Col.  George  Minor,  world. 

with  a  regiment  of  Virginia  militia  The  incident  just  mentioned  is  in 
seven  hundred  strong,  arrived  at  the  the  printed  report  of  the  committee 
city  of  Washington  at  twilight,  in  the  of  inquiry.  I  heard  many  anecdotes 
evening  of  the  23d  of  August.  He  from  witnesses  and  spectators  which, 
called  upon  the  president,  who  very  did  not  find  their  way  into  that  doc- 
properly  referred  him  to  the  secretary  ument ;  but  I  forbear  to  record  the 
of  war  for  orders.  The  secretary,  "Fears  of  the  brave  and  follies  of  the 
Gen.  Armstrong,  told  him  that  he  wise,"  as  then  currently  related, 
could  not  be  furnished  with  arms  that  Before  visiting  the  public  buildings, 
night,1  and  directed  him  to  apply  to  the  day  after  our  arrival  I  went  to 
Col.  Carberry  the  next  morning,  who  Georgetown  foundry, — then  I  believe 
had  been  charged  by  the  command-  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  establish- 
ing general,  Winder,  to  superintend  ment  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
the  delivery  of  arms  and  ammunition.  States.  It  was  the  property  of  a 
The  enemy  were  at  this  time  landed  somewhat  eccentric  personage  of  the 
and  on  the  march  to  Washington,  name  of  Foxhall,  an.  English  rnetho- 
Gol.  Minor  the  next  day,  from  early  dist  clergyman,  who  on  Sundays  offi- 
morning  till  late  in  the  forenoon,  ciated  in  his  spiritual  character  and 
sought  Col.  Carberry  diligently ;  but  on  week-days  superintended  this 
he  could  not  be  found.  He  had  gone  manufacture  of  heavy  ordnance, 
to  his  country-seat  the  night  before.  As  his  foundry  was  to  some  extent 
Col.  Minor  rode  to  head-quarters,  to  a  public  establishment,  and  he  had  a 
get  some  new  order  from  Gen.  very  large  and  lucrative  contract  from 
Winder  for  arms  and  ammunition,  the  government,  it  was  somewhat 
The  arsenal  was  in  the  care  of  a  surprising  to  hear  the  freedom  with 
young  man,  whose  caution  in  dispens-  which  he  denounced  the  administra- 
ing  the  stores  committed  to  him  was  tion  and  the  war  and  ridiculed  the 
worthy  of  Balaklava.  Although  the  operations  of  the  late  campaign.  In 
officers  of  the  regiment,  to  expedite  fact,  nothing  struck  me  more,  coming 
matters,  counted  out  the  flints  deliv-  as  I  did  from  a  quarter  of  the  country 
ered  to  them,  the  youthful  guardian  regarded  as  the  seat  of  the  most  de- 
of  the  ordnance  insisted  on  counting  cided  opposition  to  the  war  policy, 
them  over  again.  By  this  time  Col.  than  to  hear  that  policy  so  openly 
Carberry  had  arrived  from  his  Tus-  condemned  by  the  general  voice  at 
culum,  and  detained  the  regiment  till  the  seat  of  government,  and  that  by 
regular  receipts  could  be  signed,  persons  of  every  description  in  public 
Nothing  superior  to  this  has  taken  or  private  life,  —  for  my  intercourse 
place  in  the  Crimea.  Perhaps  it  is  was  chiefly  with  the  latter.  At  the 
wisely  intended  by  Providence  that  same  time,  I  must  freely  confess  that 
free  and  constitutional  government  'we  had  just  cause  of  war  in  the  con- 
should  throw  unusual  obstacles  in  duct  both  of  England  and  France, 
the  way  of  war.  If  to  the  uncer-  It  was  calculated  that  at  least  one 
tainty,  caprice,  and  party  influences  thousand  vessels  had  been  captured 
of  popular  governments  should  be  under  the  orders  in  council,  which 
added  the  irresponsible  energy  of  have  been  pronounced  a  violation  both 
despotic  governments,  there  would  of  international  and  municipal  law  by 
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Lord  Chief  Justice  Campbell  and  the 
recent  text  writers.  Some  thousands 
of  American  seamen  had  been  im- 
pressed into  British  vessels, —  an  act 
of  force  unauthorized  by  law,  even 
when  practised  on  English  soil  and 
upon  English  subjects,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  the  subjects  of  a  friendly 
power,  taken  from  a  neutral  vessel,  an 
outrage  of  the  most  flagrant  charac- 
ter. England,  it  is  true, "did  not  in 
terms  claim  (though  she  really  exer- 
cised it)  the  right  of  boarding  our 
ships  for  the  purpose  of  impressing 
seamen ;  but  she  did  claim,  that, 
when  she  boarded  a  merchant  ship  in 
the  exercise  of  the  admitted  belliger- 
ent right  of  search,  she  had  a  right 
if  she  saw  the  king's  subjects,  to  en- 
iorce  .  their  services,  —  that  is,  to  im- 
press them. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  this  is 
mere  evasion  ;  the  right  to  do  a  law- 
ful thing  can  give  no  power  to  do  an 
unlawful  one. 

This  mode,  however,  of  justifying 
impressment  led  me  in  afterlife,  being 
then  minister  of  the  United  States  in 
London,  to  think  that  a  very  good  use 
could  be  made  of  it.  The  United 
States  were  very  much  pressed  to  join 
the  quadruple  alliance  in  1841,  au- 


thorizing a  mutual  right  of  search  in 
the  African  seas,  in  order  to  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade.  Our  gov- 
ernment resisted  its  proposal,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  give  England 
a  right  to  be  on  board  our  vessels 
in  time  of  peace,  which  she  might 
abuse,  as  before  in  time  of  war,  for 
the  purpose  of  impressing  our  men, 
—  a  danger  rather  theoretical  than 
real  in  time  of  peace.  But  it  oc- 
curred to  me,  and  I  recommended  it  to 
the  consideration  of  the  president, 
that  we  might  agree  to  join  the  quad- 
ruple convention,  provided  the  other 
powers  would  engage  never  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  right  to  board  our 
ships  for  the  purpose  of  impressing 
seamen.  If  England  had  agreed  to 
this  condition,  we  should  have  had 
what  we  have  never  been  able  to  get, 
an  explicit  renunciation  of  the  right 
of  impressment;  if  she  refused  the 
condition,  she  would  have  shown  that 
she  was  pursuing  a  selfish  policy  in 
urging  us  to  come  into  the  quadruple 
convention,  that  she  had  other  motives 
for  concluding  it,  and  that  we  were 
amply  justified  in  standing  aloof. 
Whether  this  idea  received  the  par- 
ticular consideration  of  the  president, 
I  am  not  aware.  It  was  not  realized. 
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BY   EDWARD    E.    HALE. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


he  thought  much  more  of  Oscar's 
position  than  he  thought  of  his  own  ; 
IT  became  evident  to  Jasper  Ris-  that,  indeed,  was  Jasper's  way. 
ing  that  Ms  carriage-building  days  From,  the  beginning  the  carriage- 
in  Detroit  were  over.  Nay,  he  was  building  enterprise  had  seemed  to 
not  certain  but  that  his  carriage-  him  to  promise  well  for  the  boy, 
building  days  were  over.  In  trying  and  it  was  clear  that  the  decision 
to  solve  the  problem  he  had  in  hand,  had  been  a  good  one  as  far  as  Oscar 
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was  concerned.  Now,  as  we  have 
seen,  Jasper  had  been  thwarted  at 
last  in  every  direction  in  which  his 
good  fortune  or  his  enterprise  had 
favored  him  before.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  city  of  New  York  itself, 
as  he  went  into  one  and  another  of 
the  great  factories,  where  he  was  not 
displeased  to  find  his  name  already 
known,  he  found  two  or  three  admira- 
ble openings  for  carrying  further  Os- 
car's education  in  the  line  which  he 
had  entered  upon.  Foremen  of  shops 
in  New  York  were  very  glad  to  en- 
gage one  such  man,  ten  such  men, 
who  meant  to  earn  promotion,  and  had 
as  good  sponsors  as  Jasper.  It  was 
clear  enough  that  New  York  offered 
Oscar,  just  now,  more  than  Detroit 
could  offer  him.  For  Jasper  himself, 
Detroit  offered  nothing.  In  truth, 
New  York  offered  little  to  him.  But 
there  was  one  and  another  "  nibble"  in 
New  York  which  was  tempting  ;  New 
York  is  always  tempting  to  young 
men.  One  and  another  of  the  car- 
riage-builders whom  Jasper  talked 
with,  were  glad,  in  a  vague  way,  to 
suggest,  that  there  would  be  some 
change  in  their  arrangements  in 
which  there  might  be  an  opening 
for  him.  And  thus  it  happened,  to 
shorten  the  story  of  more  than  one 
journey  back  and  forth,  of  much 
questioning  and  cross-questioning, 
terrible  anxiety  and  low  spirits  in 
proportion,  as  the  autumn  and  win- 
ter drifted  by,  Jasper  sold  all  the 
remaining  stock  in  hand  of  the  late 
thriving  firm  of  Buffum,  Dundas  & 
Rising  ;  and  with  Oscar's  little  pat- 
rimony considerably  increased,  and 
his  own  earnings  enlarged  in  the 
same  proportion,  Jasper  bade.  De- 
troit good-by,  and  in  early  spring 
came  to  the  great  metropolis,  as  so 
many  other  young  men  do  every  day 
of  every  year,  to  seek  his  fortune, 


without  full  knowledge  in  what  line 
that  fortune  was  to  be  found. 

All  along  appeared  the  magnifi- 
cent superiority  of  Oscar's  position. 
Oscar  had  the  beginning  of  a  handi- 
craft, which  is  to  say,  the  beginning 
of  independence.  The  more  deli- 
cate the  handicraft  the  more  certain 
the  independence,  and  Oscar  was 
already  no  inferior  craftsman.  To 
him  the  large  shops,  the  division 
of  labor,  the  thoroughness  of  work, 
were  all  a  luxury.  The  foreman  under 
whom  he  worked  at  first,  saw  the 
genius  of  the  boy,  and  took  to  him. 
Who  did  not  take  to  Oscar  ?  So  this 
man,  Klous,  let  Oscar  have  this  and 
that  and  another  chance  to  try  the 
different  work-rooms  in  turn,  train- 
ing himself  now  on  one  branch  of 
his  duty  and  now  on  the  other.  He 
had,  therefore,  what  in  mechanic 
work  is  the  greatest  compensation 
of  all,  —  he  had  variety  of  occupa- 
tion. He  did  not  have  to  do  the 
same  thing  for  a  3'ear  of  life,  which, 
whether  it  be  in  keeping  school,  in 
canning  oysters,  or  in  paving  streets, 
is  the  only  hardship  worth  complain- 
ing of.  Oscar  throve  with  Lowndes 
and  Karrigan,  and  was  only  angry 
with  himself  that  he  was  so  happy 
while  his  poor  master  was  so  ill  at 
ease. 

Jasper  would  not  brood.  He  kept 
his  eyes  open,  right  and  left,  and 
was  as  willing  to  take  hold  of  what- 
ever might  offer,  as  he  was  the  day 
he  took  to  car-cleaning.  But  he  de- 
clared that  nobody  wanted  him  to 
scrub  railway  carriages.  Meanwhile 
he  ran  about  a  little.  He  visited 
Boston  and  Cambridge  again,  for  the 
first  time  since  he  left  college.  Cam- 
bridge was  sadly  dull.  There  was 
hardly  any  one  who  remembered  Jas- 
per there.  And,  instead  of  being  at 
the  top  of  the  walk,  —  going  and 
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coining  in  the  college  yard  as  if  no 
man  knew  the  law  of  the  instrument 
quite  as  well  as  he,  —  he  found  him- 
self now  almost  sneaking  along  the 
paths,  deprecating  the  inquiring 
looks  of  freshman-  and  sophomore, 
who,  as  he  met  them,  seemed  to  ask 
themselves,  and  almost  to  ask  him, 
why  men  of  his  age  thought  it  worth 
while  to  continue  in  this  world. 

Jasper  treated  himself  to  a  visit 
at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Schwarz,  to 
inquire  after  Bertha.  But  the  visit 
was  unsatisfactory.  Mrs.  Schwarz 
was  afraid  of  him,  as  she  was  of 
most  persons  in  this  world.  She  did 
not  remember  much  about  him, — 
the  experience  of  her  first  day  at 
New  York  had  been  swept  out  of  her 
mind  by  the  rapid  changes  of  events 
since  then,  —  and  in  the  hurry  and 
worry  of  Bertha's  departure  for  Ger- 
many, she  had  not  understood  much 
about  Detroit,  or  the  relations  of 
Bertha  and  Jasper  there.  Nor,  in- 
deed, could  she  have  told  much 
about  Bertha's  fortunes  if  she  would. 
The  letters  only  told  that  they  were 
well,  they  were  very  well,  but  when 
they  would  return  Mrs.  Schwarz  did 
not  know.  So  this  was  all  Master 
Jasper  got  for  his  expedition  to  Bos- 
ton. Had  he  repented  that  he  had 
not  said  one  word  more  to  Bertha 
before  she  left  Detroit?  Ah!  who 
shall  tell  what  does  or  does  not 
weave  itself  in  with  the  hopes  and 
the  memories,  the  fears  or  the  doubts 
of  eager  youth,  —  touched  as  Jasper 
had  been  touched?  But  if  he  ex- 
pected to  pick  up  any  stitch  which 
he  had  dropped  in  past  life,  by  mak- 
ing this  visit  to  Boston  now,  he  was 
sadly  disappointed.  He  spoke  Ger- 
man better  than  he  did  when  he  took 
Mrs.  Schwarz  and  Bertha  to  the 
great  basket  store.  And  Mrs. 
Schwarz  spoke  English  better  than 


she  did  then.  But  she  did  not  un- 
derstand him  very  well.  He  did  not 
understand  her  very  well.  She  was 
afraid  he  was  an  agent  of  the  lost 
nephews,  trying  to  entrap  her  sim- 
plicity. He  did  not  dare  tell  her 
that  if  the  fortune  could  be  blown 
sky  high  by  an  explosion  of  salt- 
petre in  Singapore,  he  should  be  the 
happiest  of  men.  And  so,  like  the 
Sultan  of  Serendib,  he  returned  as 
sad  as  he  came. 

Poor  Jasper !  he  had  pretended, 
even  to  himself,  that  he  had  gone  to 
Boston  and  to  Cambridge  for  the  sake 
of  seeing  how  the  old  places  looked, 
and  shaking  hands  with  St.  Leger 
and  any  of  the  rest  of  the  old  set. 
Transparent  delusion !  St.  Leger 
was  in  Washington  in  charge  of  a 
patent  case.  Jasper  did  not  find  one 
of  the  old  set  for  whom  he  cared  one 
straw.  And  the  real  object  of  his 
enterprise,  which  he  had  not  ventured 
to  confide  in  form  even  to  himself, 
was  this  visit  to  Mrs.  Schwarz, 
which  turned  out  so  wretchedly. 

New  York  is  a  university  in  itself,  if 
on!}'  man  or  woman  go  there  resolved 
to  learn,  and  knowing  how  to  study. 
If  this  story  were  not  hurrying  to  its 
close,  so  that  every  line  of  it  is  pre- 
cious space,  I  would  here  and  now 
devote  three  or  four  chapters  to  notes 
from  Jasper's  memoirs  illustrative  of 
this  position.  But  we  must  let  them 
go.  Perhaps  at  some  time  he  will 
himself  send  them  to  "OLD  AND 
NEW"  :  —  "  Passages  from  the  Diary 
of  a  Retired  Carriage-Builder."  In 
those  days  they  had  no  Cooper  Insti- 
tute, and  the  Astor  was  in  its  infan- 
cy. But  there  were  the  Mercantile 
and  the  Society  Libraries,  and  Jas- 
per soon  made  friends  with  dear  kind 
Dr.'  Cogswell,  who  gave  him  the 
luxury  indescribable  of  ranging 
through  the  undigested  collections 
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which  he  had  begun  in  Bond  Street. 
For  the  rest,  a  University  is  not  made 
only  or  chiefly  by  its  libraries.  Jas- 
per was  in  the  churches,  in  the  courts, 
at  the  medical  college,  always  tol- 
erant of  loafers  and  visitors.  He 
had  friends  at  the  Union  Seminary  ; 
he  knew  all  the  better^  men  at  work 
on  the  press,  which,  for  all  its  boast- 
ing of  to-day,  had  quite  as  compe- 
tent men  engaged  in  its  duties  then 
as  it  has  ever  had.  Jasper  wanted 
to  learn  and  knew  how  to  study,  and 
so  New  York  was  for  him  a  Univer- 
sity. 

In  this  university  he  and  Oscar 
lived,  of  course,  as  chums.  They 
had  hired  two  little  rooms  in  the 
fifth  story  of  a  tall  warehouse  on  the 
Third  Avenue.  It  was  then  thought 
to  be  very  far  up  town,  being  in  fact 
between  14th  and  20th  Streets.  The 
young  fellows  made  their  own  break- 
fast ;  they  dined  down  town  almost 
as  frugally  as  Fra^nklin  in  his  ap- 
prenticeship, though  Jasper  would 
not  live  without'  meat,  and  could  not 
live  without  oysters.  Still  they  lived 
frugally,  for  all  this  violation  of 
Franklin's  rule ;  and  every  evening 
they  were  together,  just  as  in  the  old 
happ3r  evenings  at  Detroit,  —  Jas- 
per teaching  and  talking  and  Oscar 
listening,  each  of  them  relishing  the 
evening,  whether  it  was  at  home,  or 
whether  they  were  rowing,  or  whether 
they  were  following  up  one  of  the 
clews  of  acquaintanceship  which  open 
in  as  hospitable  a  town  as  New  York 
to  two  such  youngsters  ;  but  always 
together,  and,  because  they  were  to- 
gether, always  enjoying  life.  Of 
which  university  life  we  shall  learn 
the  detail  when  we  get  the  "  Diary 
of  a  Carriage-Builder." 

May  opened  upon  them  cheerity. 
And  in  May  an  adventure  happened 
to  the  two  young  fellows,  where  Jas- 


per advanced  his  fortunes  one  step, 
by  the  inevitable  success  which  waits 
on  doing  the  duty  that  comes  next 
one's  hand  *  They  had  an  off  day 
at  the  carriage-shop,  repairs  in  the 
engine-room  on  something,  and  Jas- 
per and  Oscar  made  a  day  of  it,  with 
young  Mr.  Karrigan,  who  was  a  junior 
partner  in  the  firm.  Karrigan  had 
more  than  once  joined  Jasper  in  a  sail 
in  the  bay,  and  on  this  occasion  he 
asked  him  to  give  him  his  advice  about 
a  boat  he  had  a  fancy  to  buy,  —  the 
u  Meg  Merrilies," — which  was  owned 
by  a  friend  of  his,  who  was  tired  of 
her.  Mr.  Karrigan  himself  knew 
nothing  of  boating,  but  thought  he 
should  like  to  own  a  boat,  and  that 
in  that  case  he  should  learn.  Jasper, 
from  the  old  Duquesne  da}^s,  and 
Oscar,  from  the  old  blood  of  the 
Fiords,  were  skilled  boatmen. 

A  long,  jolly,  and  adventurous  day 
they  had  of  it,  —  of  which,  as  before, 
the  "  Carriage-Builder's  Diary  "  will 
give  us  the  detail.  Four  or  five  of 
them  in  all,  —  w^ll  off  soundings, 
and  most  of  them  used  to  hard  work 
on  week-da3Ts.  But  of  that  day  this 
page  tells  nothing  till  its  close.  Jas- 
per had  put  down  the  little  "  Meg's" 
helm,  very  unwillingly,  to  return  to 
smoke  and  dust  and  noise  and  rush, 
when,  as  he  threw  his  eye  seaward, 
he  saw  that  a  Liverpool  packet,  which 
for  half  an  hour  they  had  been  watch- 
ing, had  changed  her  course,  and 
was  on  another  tack,  as  if  the  wind 
with  her  had  come  round  so  far  as 
to  compel  her  to  beat  in.  Jasper's 
practised  eye  caught  the  change  of 
purpose  of  her  pilot,  and  he  cried  to 
Karrigan,  "  She  will  not  come  up 
to-night.  Let  us  run  down  to  meet 
her."  And  without  waiting  to  con- 
sult, he  went  about  again  and  ran 
down  to  the  stranger.  Nobody  asked 
him  why  ;  nobocty  cared  ;  they  were 
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young  and  they  were  happy,  and  no 
one  wanted  to  go  home.  The  "  Meg 
Merrilies  "  ran  off  smartly  before  the 
wind,  and  in  very  few  minutes  she 
swept  up  under  the  stranger's  quar- 
ter. 

"  Do  you  go  up  to-night?"  cried 
Jasper  to  the  mate  of  the  vessel,, 
whom  he  saw  standing  on  the  rail 
with  his  hand  on  the  shrouds.  And 
the  mate  answered  sharply,  "  Not 
to-night,  with  this  wind.  Will  you 
give  us  a  tow?"  And  they  all 
laughed. 

The  "  Meg  "  was  falling  aft,  as  the 
"  Clyde  "  pushed  slowly  forward,  and 
Jasper  hailed  again.  "  How  many 
days'  passage?" 

"  Twenty-four  from  the  light," 
cried  the  mate  ;  but  he  did  not  ask 
the  news,  for  he  had  a  pilot  already. 

"  Twenty-four  days  ! "  said  Jasper, 
surprised.  "  Heave  us  some  papers, 
then  !  We  are  from  th§  '  Journal  of 
Commerce.' " 

But  the  mate,  sick  of  the  con- 
ference, put  his  ihumb  to  his  nose, 
as  if  to  indicate  that  our  young  friends 
did  not  look  like  newsmen,  and 
walked  indifferently  away.  The 
"Clyde"  still  forged  forward,  the 
"Meg  Merrilies"  drifted  aft  still, 
and  the  interview  would  have  ended, 
but  that  a  lady  who  had  watched  it 
all  from  the  upper  deck,  ran  into  the 
saloon,  was  out  in  a  moment,  ran  aft 
on  the  deck, —  and  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  3'oung  men,  cried,  — 

"  Mr.  Rising,  Mr.  Rising,  here  !  " 
And  with  a  firm  hand,  she  threw  — 
one,  two,  three,  folded  newspapers 
clown.  Karrigan  caught  one,  one 
fell  on  the  ballast,  the  third  fell  in 
the  water.  Oscar,  all  in  the  spirit 
of  the  adventure,  went  in  after  it, 
and,  in  a  moment  more,  had  it  in  his 
hand,  and,  all  screaming  with  laugh- 
ter, they  hauled  him  in  over  the 


"  Meg's  "  stern.  The  "  Clyde  "  still 
worked  on  her  way,  the  "  Meg's " 
sails  took  the  breeze  again,  and  they 
were  parted.  Jasper  waved  his  hand 
to  his  unknown  friend,  but  the  sun 
was  against  him,  and  he  could  not 
see  her  face.  He  had  his  papers, 
and  he  held  to  the  purpose  with 
which  he  asked  for  them. 

To  do  justice  to  the  mate  of  the 
"  Clyde,"  if  he  had  known,  what  he 
learned  five  minutes  after,  that  the 
"  Great  Western,"  the  steamer 
which  in  those  days  brought  the 
English  news  to  America  on  nearly 
every  voyage  she  made,  had  not  ar- 
rived, having  had  probably  to  put 
back  by  some  accident,  he  would 
not  have  been  quite  so  testy  about 
papers.  Jasper  knew  —  as  every  other 
man  in  the  city,  who  kept  any  run 
of  affairs,  knew — that  New  York  was 
again  thirty  days  behind  the  news  of 
Liverpool,  just  as  if  they  had  been 
living  in  ante-steamer  days.  It  was 
just  a  recollection  of  this  which  had 
made  him  bear  down  on  the  "  Clyde," 
and,  when  he  found  how  short  her 
passage  had  been,  ask  the  officer  for 
papers. 

The  moment  he  knew  that  the 
"  Clyde"  had  news  only  twenty-four 
days  old,  Jasper  asked  for  papers. 
And  his  unknown  friend  had  an- 
swered that  wish,  so  that  now  he  had 
only  to  beat  the  "  Clyde,"  and  he 
could  relieve  the  news-famished  city. 
The  "  Clyde  "  soon  proved  no  rival  to 
the  "  Meg,"  however.  Each  kept  on 
her  course,  the  "Meg,"  as  it  happened, 
saving  all  the  breeze  there  was,  and 
the  "Clyde"  creeping  out  of  it. 
Before  an  hour,  the  "Clyde"  was 
becalmed  in  a  fog  in  the  lower  harbor, 
and  Jasper  and  the  "  Meg"  were  at 
Staten  Island. 

They  dried  Oscar's  well-earned 
"  Times "  carefully  on  the  little 
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quarter  of  the  "  Meg  Merrilies."  It 
proved  that  their  prizes  were,  the 
"  Liverpool  Mercury/'  of  April  29th, 
the  "London  Times"  of  the  28th, 
and  a  "Hamburger  Correspondent"  of 
the  26th.  They  could  not  have  asked 
for  better  pickings.  Now,  if  no  "Her- 
ald" boat  or  "Courier"  boat  ran 
against  the  "Clyde"  in  her  fog- 
bank,  the  "  Journal  of  Commerce  " 
should  electrify  the  world  next  day. 

Jasper  risked  nothing.  He  left 
Oscar  and  the  others  to  bring  up  the 
"Meg  "  from  Staten  Island.  He  took 
the  9  o'clock  ferry-boat  himself,  and 
came  up  to  the  city  in  her.  He  ran 
up  to  the  editor's  room  of  the  "  Jour- 
nal," produced  his  prizes,  and  was 
received  with  all  the  honors. 

"It  is  like  the  old  days,"  said  the 
young  man  in  charge.  ' '  We  have  not 
run  in  news  in  this  fashion  since  the 
year  one.  Have  you  looked  at 
the  papers,  Mr.  Rising  ?  What  is 
there?" 

And  while  Jasper  told  in  brief 
what  Lord  Melbourne  had  said,  and 
what  the  Chartists  were  doing,  the 
head  of  the  composing-room  had 
come  down  in  answer  to  Mr.  Hale's 
message.  "  We  have  ten  days  later 
news,  exclusive,  Mr.  Faust.  See 
that  no  boy,  no  cat,  and  no  dog 
leaves  the  office  before  the  mail  edi- 
tion is  in  the  bags.  We  shall  need 
five  full  columns.  .It  is  like  old 
times,  Mr.  Faust." 

Mr.  Faust  smiled  intelligently, 
and  expressed  his  satisfaction.  And, 
though  many  men  and  boys  came 
into  the  "  Journal"  office  that  night, 
no  one  of  them  was  permitted  to 
come  near  the  compositor's  room  or 
the  press  room,  unless  to  stay  till 
daylight  in  those  sacred  precincts. 
These  three  precious  papers  were  the 
only  papers  of  like  purport  on  this 
continent.  And  what  there  was  in 


them,  down  to  trials  before  magis- 
trates in  London,  appeared  before  an 
admiring  world  in  the  "  Journal  of 
Commerce  "  of  the  next  morning. 
"  Ten  days  later  from  England." 
"  Consols  fall  J  per  cent !  " 
"  Change  of  Ministry  in  France." 
And  every  man  connected  with  the 
press  the  next  morning  was  gossip- 
ing about  the  stroke  of  divination  by 
which  the  "  Journal "  had  triumphed, 
and  "No  other  paper  had  the  news." 
Jasper  found  Oscar  in  bed  as  he 
went  home  after  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  after  his  first  night's  obser- 
vation of  editorial  duty.     The  boy 
waked   and   rubbed   his    63^68,  wel- 
comed   his    master    cordially,    and 
sprang  out  of  bed.     "  Mr.  Jasper," 
said  he,  "  did  you  see  her?     Do  you 
know  who  the  lady  was  ?  " 
"  Not  I,"  said  Jasper. 
"  I  thought  you  not  know,"  said 
Oscar,  who,  when  he  was  excited, 
sometimes  lost  his  grammar.    "  Still, 
I  thought  you  not  know  her.     Why, 
Mr.  Jasper,  she  was  Miss  Bertha  !    I 
saw  her  as  I  see  you.     I  saw  her  be- 
fore she  run  get  the  paper.     I  saw 
her  when  she  jump  on  seat  and  throw 
paper  over.     Yes,  Mr.  Jasper,  it  was 
Miss  Bertha." 

It  was  Bertha  !  And  he  had  been 
fool  enough  to  be  watching  the  mate 
all  the  time !  Bertha,  of  course ! 
That  was  the  reason  they  had  this 
Hamburg  newspaper.  Bertha  on 
board  the  "  Clyde  "  !  How  could  he 
have  failed  to  know  her  voice  ?  "  Mr. 
Rising  !  Mr.  Rising !  "  Well,  there 
was  one  comfort !  The  "Ctyde"  could 
not  get  up  in  the  fog  till  to-morrow  ! 
No  indeed  !  And  at  five  the  next 
morning,  Mr.  Jasper  Rising  was  on 
the  alert.  Oscar,  to  his  great  grief, 
could  not  join  him,  but  none  the  less 
did  Oscar  send  the  heartiest,  I  might 
almost  say  the  tenderest,  messages 
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to  Miss  Bertha.  Jasper  was  at  the 
Battery  before  six, —  he  had  found 
his  boat  and  his  boatmen,  —  and  in 
an  hour  or  so  more,  he  had  found  the 
"  Clyde,"  and  was  on  board. 

His  first  interview  was  with  Ber- 
tha's father,  the  one  member  of  the 
family  whom  he  had  never  seen. 
Jasper  found  it  difficult  to  explain 
who  he  was  to  poor  Mr.  Schwarz, 
nor  indeed  was  it  very  necessary 
that  he  should  explain  very  minutely. 
Enough  to  say  that  he  was  a  friend 
of  his  daughter's,  and  had  come  to 
welcome  them,  and  to  render  any 
help  he  could  in  their  landing.  Ber- 
tha was  engaged,  for  the  moment,  in 
the  last  cares  of  state-room  life,  and 
her  father  did  not  so  much  as  go  to 
call  her.  Jasper  had  to  nurse  his 
impatience  as  he  could,  by  entertain- 
ing Mr.  Schwarz  with  accounts  of 
his  visit  to  Boston,  on  which  he 
looked  back  with  more  satisfaction 
than  he  had  done  only  j^esterday.  It 
enabled  him  to  give  to  poor  homesick 
Mr.  Schwarz  the  very  latest  advices 
from  his  wife  and  his  children.  Poor 
Max  Schwarz !  He  did  not  ask 
many  questions  about  human  life, 
but  he  did  permit  himself  to  wonder 
why  this  Mr.  Jasper  Rising  took  so 
much  interest  in  him  and  his  family. 
The  last  person  they  saw  in  the  Mer- 
sey was  Dr.  Horace  Farquhar,  to 
whom  it  had  been  impossible  to  say 
"  No  "  to,  but  he  would  come  down 
the  river  in  the  tug  and  say  the  last 
good-byes.  And  now  in  America, 
the  first  person  he  meets  is  not  Kauf- 
mann  Baum,  as  he  supposed  it  might 
be,  but  a  young  man  who  seems  to 
know  his  wife  and  children  as  inti- 
mate friends,  of  whom  poor  dazed 
Max  Schwarz  does  not  remember  to 
have  heard  a  word. 

But  Jasper  could  not  talk  forever 
of  Mrs.  Schwarz,  and  the  interview 


began  to  drag,  when,  from  the  com- 
panion door,  emerged  Bertha,  —  not 
for  an  instant  suspecting  whom  she 
was  to  see.  Dear  Bertha  !  Yes  ! 
there  is  no  doubt  of  it  for  an  instant, 
—  her  flush  and  her  look  are  of  un- 
disguisable  pleasure.  With  perfect 
frankness  she  approached  Jasper, 
and  gave  him  both  hands,  and  told 
him  how  glad  she  was  to  see  him, 
while  he  was  stumbling  over  his  own 
satisfaction  at  her  return.  "  I  knew 
it  was  you,  though  I  did  not  recog- 
nize Oscar  till  he  went  into  the 
water — so  like  himself.  And  how  is 
he  ?  I  have  thought  of  him  so  often, 
and  told  my  little  German  cousins  so 
many  stories  about  him,  and  De- 
troit, and  everything  in  America." 

The  sentence  dragged  a  little  per- 
haps, for  now  was  coming  in  the 
natural  slryness,  and  the  suspicion 
that  she  might  have  been  talking  too 
fast  took  its  turn.  And  Jasper  took 
the  chance  to  tell  her  of  the  wonder 
she  had  wrought  by  her  happy  toss 
of  the  papers.  He  made  her  laugh 
very  thoroughly  as  he  described 
the  news-boys'  salutations  as  he 
came  down  Broadway.  Little  the}7 
thought,  he  said,  who  was  the  hero- 
ine of  the  occasion !  And  then  he 
abused  his  own  stupidity  that  he  had 
not  recognized  her  at  once,  and  con- 
fessed to  her  that  it  was  to  Oscar 
that  he  owed  the  pleasure  of  this  in- 
terview. Here  Mr.  Schwarz  got  in 
a  word  edgewise,  and  reminded  Jas- 
per that  Bertha  would  be  glad  to 
hear  something  of  her  mother.  And 
again  the  fortunate  fellow  began  on 
that  tale,  and  again  nursed  to  the 
very  utmost  every  bit  of  family  in- 
formation he  had  extorted  from  Mrs. 
Schwarz,  and  concealed  the  inex- 
plicable reticency  in  which  she 
had  seemed  so  unwilling  to  tell  him 
more.  Yes,  Jasper  made  out  a  good 
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deal  of  news  for  people  who  had  had 
none  for  six  weeks.  He  could  tell 
of  Kaufmann  Baum  and  of  Aunt 
Mary.  He  had  been  out  to  visit 
them  not  long  before.  And  what 
perhaps  pleased  him  most  was  that 
Bertha  was  evidently  so  glad  to  hear 
of  Oscar's  fortunes  in  New  York. 
Yes !  and  Jasper  thought  she  lis- 
tened with  a  real  sympathy,  —  he 
knew  she  did,  poor  fellow,  as  he 
told  her  of  the  reverses  of  his  for- 
tunes. 

Tell  me,  Jasper,  why  do  you  talk 
to  the  heiress  so  bravely  and  so  in- 
timately now,  when  not  a  year  ago 
you  failed  to  tell  her  that  she  was 
queen  of  your  life,  simply  because 
she  was  rich  and  you  were  poor  ? 

Ah !  Jasper  cannot  tell  us,  ex- 
cepting this,  that  he  knows  now 
what  a  fool  he  was  then.  And  he 
will  never  again  let  the  highest 
pile  of  counters  in  the  world  keep 
him  from  the  woman  who  holds  in 
her  hand  the  thread  of  his  desti- 
ny, —  the  woman  who  would  be  the 
same  to  him  if  she  and  hers  were 
beggars.  Would  he  not  be  proud 
and  glad  to  fold  in  his  arms  and 
to  shelter  her  from  every  storm, 
and  watch  over  and  care  for  as  if 
she  were  a  princess,  even  if  they  all 
stood  before  him  houseless  and  pen- 
niless ?  Jasper  has  learned  wisdom 
now,  and  he  will  not  make  that  blun- 
der again ! 

And  so  the  "  Clyde  "  works  her 
way  up  the  bay.  Yes,  Jasper  is  of 
use  as  the  customs  men  appear,  and 
when  at  last  the  landing  is  made, 
Kaufmann  Baum  fortunatety  is  not 
here,  as  how  should  he  be  ?  Bertha's 
letters,  naming  the  ship  in  which 
they  sail,  are  in  the  "  Great  West- 
ern," and  she,  as  we  know,  has  been 
driven  back  to  Bristol.  No,  it  is 
for  Jasper,  lucky  boy,  to  see  the 


luggage  divided,  —  some  sent  to  the 
Norwich  boat,  and  some  to  the 
American  House,  where  he  has 
elected  to  take  them  It  is  for  Jas- 
per to  worry  through  the  inspection, 
and  finally  to  bring  them  to  the  ho- 
tel. Then  it  is  Jasper  who  brings 
Kaufmann  Baum,  wondering  and 
apologetic,  to  meet  them,  —  "So 
sorry  to  have  missed  them.  No 
idea  they  were  on  the  '  Ch^de.' 
Busiest  day  in  the  year,  and  had  not 
seen  any  one."  And  Kaufmann 
Baum,  in  the  presence  of  a  stranger, 
will  not  ask  anything  about  the  last 
turns  of  the  Singapore  correspon- 
dence. 

But  Max  Schwarz  himself,  simple 
as  childhood,  has  no  objection  to 
publishing  the  whole  story  of  his  in- 
heritance in  the  "  Correspondent  "  or 
the  "Allgemeine  Zeitung."  The  first 
moment  the  voluble  and  apologetic 
Kaufmann  will  give  him,  he  blurts 
right  out  in  German  with  the  whole 
truth. 

"  Think  only,  my  Kaufmann,  that 
our  bachelor  brother  should  have 
married  in  S}Tdney  and  have  three 
boys,  who  are  now  men,  to  him  so 
fortunately  and  so  silently  born.  To 
think,  Kaufmann,  that  we  should  for 
no  purpose  the  two  oceans  have 
crossed  over,  and  that  we  should 
your  thousand  dollars  at  the  same 
time  especially  to  no  purpose  more- 
over have  expended.  But,  Kauf- 
mann, there  is  no  little  part  of  the 
thousand  dollars  yet  to  your  account 
remaining,  and  if  we  prosper  —  as 
we  shall  —  it  can  and  shall  moreover 
especially  in  the  speedy  future  be, 
part  by  part,  to  you  repaid." 

Kaufmann  tried  in  vain  to  stop 
him,  especially  when  the  thousand 
dollars  were  alluded  to.  Jasper  saw 
that  Kaufmann  was  troubled  by  his 
presence,  and  walked  to  the  bell-rope 
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and  pulled  it,  and  then  looked  anx- 
iously out  of  the  window.  All  the 
same  did  he  find  it  impossible  not  to 
take  in  every  word  of  Schwarz's 
harangue.  What  exquisite  pleasure 
did  every  word .  of  it  give  the  poor 
fellow!  What  more  could  to-day 
offer  him  ?  To  find  what  he  had  not 
dared  hope, — that  Bertha  was — what 
she  had  always  been  ! 

The  waiter  answered  the  bell, — 
and  in  a  great  fuss  Jasper  made  about 
ice-water  and  biscuits  and  Neu- 
chatel  cheese,  in  asking  Baum's  ad- 
vice about  the  cheese,  and  making 
Schwarz  laugh  at  the  waiter's  igno- 
rance, — Jasper  succeeded  in  carrying 
out  the  wish  of  Bertha's  uncle,  and 
shutting  offrevelations  which  he  found 
injudicious.  Then  Mr.  Baum  hurried 
himself  off,  to  see  if  it  were  not  pos- 
sible to  bring  Aunt  Mary  over  to 
see  them  before  the  Boston  boat  left, 
and  Jasper  was  left  with  them  alone 
again. 

But  of  course  he  could  not  stay 
forever !  How  he  wished  he  could  ! 
But  he  had  finished  off  every  excuse. 
He  had  told  everything  he  had  to 
tell.  The  boldest  imagination  could 
not  pretend  that  Bertha  wanted  to 
walk  in  Broadway.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  boldest  lover  could  hardly 
offer  his  hand  and  fortune  to  Bertha 
in  the  ladies'  parlor  of  the  American 
House,  in  presence  of  her  father. 
Sir  Charles  Grandisondid  such  things 
on  his  knees,  in  the  presence  of 
twenty  people, — but  Young  America 
is  too  bashful.  So,  having  given  every 
order  that  could  be  thought  of  for  the 
comfort  of  his  charge,  Jasper  dragged 
himself  away,  only  promising  to  call 
again  in  the  afternoon  to  go  with 
them  to  the  boat  for  Norwich.  He 
remembered  the  good  luck  which  the 
Norwich  line  had  brought  him. 

He  was  no  more  certain  of  his 
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future  than  he  was  the  morning  when 
he  waked  in  Detroit,  determined  to 
offer  to  Bertha  everything  a  man  can 
offer.  Nay,  he  was  not  so  certain. 
Then  he  could  offer  her  a  home,  he 
was  in  ah  established  position,  with 
a  small  income  reasonably  certain, 
or  he  thought  he  was.  Now  he  was 
nowhere,  and  had  nothing  to  offer, 
but  hope  which  was  eternal,  and  him- 
self. But  Jasper  knew,  at  heart,  that 
this  was  something  to  offer. 

"  Perhaps  then  first  he  understood 
Himself,  how  wondrously  endued." 

He  walked  on  air,  as  he  went  down 
Broadway.  Where  could  he  kill  what 
was  left  of  the  day,  till  it  would  do 
to  call  again  with  escort  for  the 
boat.  Or  would  he  njot  perhaps  go 
to  Boston  with  them  ? 

He  went  first  to  the  office  of  the 
"  Journal  of  Commerce  "  to  congrat- 
ulate on  the  "  Ten  Days  Later  from 
England." 

"  Can  you  wait  a  minute,  Mr.  Ris- 
ing?" 

Wait,  certainly  he  could.  All 
poor  Mr.  Rising  had  to  do  just  then 
was  to  "  occupy  the  time,"  and  it  was 
a  comfort  to  know  that  that  was  what 
any  one  else  wanted  him  to  do. 

"  Our  Mr.  Macomber  wanted  to  see 
you,  if  you  came  in." 

So  Jasper  waited.  He  asked  for 
what  was  left  of  the  Hamburg  "  Cor- 
respondent," and  amused  himself 
with  its  queer  advertisements.  He 
read  through  a  prospectus  of  the 
Missouri  Iron  Mountain  Railroad, 
and  wondered  whether  in  that  direc- 
tion might  not  be  the  opening  for  his 
destiny.  He  waited  and  wondered, 
and  was  just  leaving,  lest  he  should 
seem  perfectly  worthless  to  all  the 
gentlemen  in  the  office,  when  Mr. 
Macomber  appeared. 

Mr.  Macomber  took  him  into  his 
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private  room,  and  showed  him  some 
correspondence  which  he  had  had 
with  some  gentlemen  in  New  Altona, 
who  were  interested  in  the  "Ga- 
zette," a  newspaper  published  there. 
The  old  editor  had  just  now  gone 
into  a  coal  speculation  in  Western 
Virginia,  and  the  paper  was  publish- 
ing itself,  as  newspapers  sometimes 
will  when  they  have  been  running 
for  some  years.  But  the  proprietors 
needed  better  charge  of  it  than  this, 
and  they  had  sent  to  Mr.  Macomber 
to  ask  him  if  they  could  not  find  him 
some  man  of  some  newspaper  expe- 
rience, who  would  take  hold  and  edit 
their  paper  for  them.  "  Some  one 
who  has  some  snap  to  him  and  some 
sense,  if  such  a  man  can  be  found." 
This  was  the  order.  How  often,  alas, 
is  that  order  vainly  given !  But  it 
had  seemed  to  Mr.  Macomber,  the 
night  before,  as  Jasper  Rising  sat 
translating  German,  that  he  would 
"  fill  the  order."  And  he  had  asked 
Jasper  to  wait,  that  he  might  ask 
him  if  he  would  like  the  position. 

"  I  know  nothing  of  printing,  prac- 
tically," said  Jasper,  a  good  deal 
amazed. 

"  I  do  not  see  that  that  is  necessary. 
They  have  a  very  good  foreman  there. 
I  sent  him  myself,  from  our  own 
office,  a  man  named  Schaffer." 


"  I  have  never  been  regularly  con- 
nected with  any  journal,"  said  Jas- 
per, regretting  for  the  first  time 
that  he  had  declined  to  be  one  of 
seventeen  editors  of  "  Harvard- 
iana." 

"  I  do  not  see  that  that  is  of  any 
consequence,"  said  Mr.  Macomber, 
who  liked  his  man,  and  was  deter- 
mined to  serve  one  who  had  served 
him. 

"Take  time  to  think  of  it,  Mr. 
Rising.  They  offer  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  a  year,  and  a  quarter  of  the 
profits.  If  you  like  the  place,  you 
will  own  the  New  Alt6na  'Gazette* 
before  you  are  five  years  older. 
Good-morning,  Mr.  Rising.  John, 
tell  Mr.  Flanders,  the  roller-man,  I 
can  see  him  now." 

And  Jasper  retired,  wondering 
yet  once  more  to  see  the  springs 
which  move  the  world.  Bertha 
Schwarz  had  given  to  him  the  place 
to  stand  in  which  now  .he  would  offer 
to  her ! 

No  !  Jasper.  It  is  not  Bertha  who 
gives  it  to  you.  It  is  "  Jasper " 
who  gives  it  to  "  Mr.  Rising."  The 
man  who  always  does  the  duty  that 
comes  next  his  hand,  finds  that  the 
world  needs  his  help  as  much  as  he 
needs  to  help  the  world. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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DOES  William  Blake  deserve  to  be 
ranked  with  men  of  genius  ?  Born 
in  1757,  and  dying  in  1827,  he  lived 
long  enough  to  establish  a  reputation, 
if  there  was  any  thing  in  him  to  war- 
rant it.  Whatever  the  quality  of  his 
work  might  have  been,  the  amount 
which  he  produced  was  enormous. 

Besides  the  numerous  plates  which 
he  engraved  from  designs  furnished 
by  others,  we  have,  in  Gilchrist's  Biog- 
raphy, a  list  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
original  works  in  color,  two  hundred 
and  one  uncolored,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  of  what  is  called,  in 
his  biography,  an  "  unascertained 
method."  He  also  gave  to  the  world, 
or,rather,  to  that  small  section  of  society 
who  cared  to  read  his  effusions,  seven- 
teen works  in  poetry  and  prose ;  the 
text  of  which,  as  well  as  the  fanciful 
illustrations  that  adorn  the  page,  was 
engraved  on  copper  by  a  process  in- 
vented by  himself,  the  secret  of  which 
unfortunately  perished  with  him. 
Shakspeare,  Milton,  Blair,  Young, 
Covvper,  Bunyan,  Dante,  and  a  host 
of  inferior  writers,  were  illumined  and 
•illustrated  by  his  ready  hand  and 
prolific  brain;  and  his  biographer  says 
that  he  thought  nothing  of  entering  up- 
on such  a  task  as  writing  out,  with  orna- 
mental letters,  a  manuscript  Bible,  as 
a  basis  for  his  pictures.  "  I  don't  under- 
stand what  you  mean  by  want  of  a  holi- 
day," he  would  tell  his  friends.  He  was 
an  early  riser,  and  worked  steadily  on 
through  health  and  sickness.  Once  a 
young  artist  called,  and  complained 
of  being  very  ill :  "  What  was  he  to 
do?."  "Oh!"  said  Blake,  "I  never 
stop  for  any  thing  :  I  work  on,  whether 
ill  or  not."  At  any  hour  during  the 
night,  if  a  thought  came  to  him,  he 
was  out  of  bed  in  an  instant,  and 


worked  away  until  he  had  reduced  it 
to  form  with  the  pen  or  the  pencil.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  upon 
the  study  of  Italian,  that  he  might  be 
able  to  read  Dante  in  the  original. 
In  his  seventieth  year  he  had  made 
one  hundred  sketches  from  the  "  Divi- 
na  Commedia  :  "  some  in  bare  outline, 
others  in  high  finish,  seven  of  which 
he  engraved  with  his  own  hand  ;  and 
they  have  been  thought  to  be  more 
Dantesque  than  the  refined  drawings 
of  Flaxman,  and  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  the  best  designs  of  Dore. 

His  own  opinion  of  the  merits  of  his 
work  is  given  with  very  little  reserve. 
"I  do  not  shrink,"  he  says,  "from  the 
comparison,  in  either  relief,  or  strength 
of  color,  with  either  Rembrandt  or  Ru- 
bens  :  on  the  contrary,  I  court  the  com- 
parison, and  fear  not  the  result,  but 
not  in  a  dark  corner.  Their  effects 
are  in  every  picture  the  same :  mine 
are  in  every  picture  different. .  .  .To  im- 
itate I  abhor :  I  obstinately  adhere  to 
the  true  style  of  art,  such  as  Michael 
Angelo,  Raphael,  Giulio  Romano, 
Albert  Diirer,  left  it.  I  demand,  there- 
fore, of  the  amateurs  of  art,  the  encour- 
agement which  is  my  due :  if  they 
continue  to  refuse,  theirs  is  the  loss, 
not  mine  ;  and  theirs  is  the  contempt 
of  posterity." 

His  contemporaries,  however,  do  not 
appear  to  have  indorsed  this  lofty 
opinion  of  his  merits.  They  called 
him  mad;  but  that  is  not  strange  when 
we  consider  the  period  in  which  he 
lived.  His  pictures  brought  him  but 
a  poor  living ;  and  but  for  the  assist- 
ance of  his  friends,  he  could  never 
have  afforded  to  publish  his  writings. 

This  is  not  conclusive  against  him  : 
the  poor,  tawdry  idols  that  men  wor- 
shipped in  those  days  only  show  how 
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incompetent  they  were  to  recognize 
the  divine.  The  older  encyclopedias 
do  not  mention  his  name  ;  and  the 
more  recent  give  treble  the  space  al- 
lotted him  to  the  records  of  men 
whose  chief  merit  was  that  they  never 
did  any  special  harm  by  their  respect- 
able platitudes.  When  Allan  Cun- 
ningham published  his  sketches  of 
British  painters,  all  the  world  won- 
dered that  he  should  have  treated 
mad  William  Blake  with  so  much 
consideration.  The  poor  man  has 
been  dead  and  buried  for  nearly  forty 
years,  before  any  one  thinks  it  worth 
while  to  write'  his  biography:  why, 
then,  should  he  be  unearthed  now? 
If  he  had  any  real  merit,  surely  the 
world  would  have  found  it  out  before 
this. 

The  world  may  not  have  found  it 
out  ;  but  certain  persons  who  are 
known  to  fame,  long  ago  detected  the 
peculiar  gifts  of  this  unknown  man, 
—  "  Pictor  Igrrotus,"  as  he  is  styled 
on  the  title-page  of  his  biography. 
Fuseli  and  Flaxman  often  declared 
with  emphasis  that  the  time  would 
come  when  the  finest  productions  of 
Blake  would  be  as  much  sought  after, 
and  treasured  in  the  portfolios  of  men 
discerning  in  art,  "  as  those  of  Michael 
Angelo.were."  "Ah,  sir!"  Flaxman 
would  add,  "his  poems  are  grand  as 
his  pictures."  Gotzenberger,  a  famous 
German  painter,  said  on  his  return 
home,  " I  saw  in  England  many  men  of 
talent,  but  only  three  men  of  genius,  — 
Coleridge,  Flaxman,  and  Blake ;  and, 
of  these,  Blake  was  the  greatest." 
"  There  is  something  in  the  madness 
of  this  man,"  Wordsworth  once  de- 
clared to  Mr.  Henry  Crabb  Robinson, 
"  which  interests  me  more  than  the 
sanity  of  Lord  Byron  and  Walter 
Scott."  Charles  Lamb's  appreciation 
of  him  is  expressed  in  these  words  : 
"  Blake  is  a  real  name,  I  assure  you ; 


and  a  most  extraordinary  man  he  is, 
if  he  still  be  living.  He  is  the  Blake 
whose  wild  designs  accompany  a  splen- 
did edition  of  Blair's  "  Grave."  He 
paints,  in  water-colors,  marvellous 
strange  pictures  and  visions  of  his  brain, 
which  he  asserts  he  has  seen.  They 
have  great  merit.  I  must  look  upon 
him  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
persons  of  the  age." 

This  is  enough  to  make  us  suspect 
that  we  have  here  a  man  worthy  to 
be  unearthed  and  considered,  if  it 
were  only  to  find  out  what  there  was 
about  him  to  elicit  such  commenda- 
tions as  these  from  such  men  as  they. 

William  Blake  was  born  on  the 
28th  of  November,  1757,  in  the  city  of 
London.  His  father  was  a  respecta- 
ble hosier,  and  gave  the  boy  an  educa- 
tion in  the  rudiments  of  reading  and 
writing;  and  this  was  all  the  regular 
schooling  that  he  ever  had.  When 
he  was  eight  or  ten  years  old,  he  used 
to  stroll  off  into  the  country  alone,  and 
then  come  home  and  tell  how  he  had 
seen  trees  filled  with  angels,  their 
bright  wings  shining  among  the  leaves 
like  stars ;  or  the  haymakers  at  work, 
and  amid  them  angelic  figures  walk- 
ing: for  which  follies  his  father  was 
disposed  to  thrash  the  young  dreamer. 
As  soon  as  his  hand  was  big  enough 
to  hold  a  pencil,  he  was  found  scratch- 
ing everywhere  pictures  of  men  and 
animals,  and  copying  the  parts  that 
fell  under  his  eye.  At  the  age  of  ten 
he  was  sent  to  a  drawing-school,  and 
his  father  bought  a  few  plaster-casts 
in  order  that  the  boy  might  continue 
his  studies  at  home  ;  while  he  himself 
became  a  frequenter  of  print-dealers' 
shops,  and  auctioneers'  sales  "  where 
three-penny  bids  were  tolerated,  and 
what  would  now  be  regarded  as  valua- 
ble prints  could  be  had  for  a  few  shil- 
lings." At  the  time  when  Guido  and 
the  Caracci  were  the  popular  favorites, 
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this  young  artist  was  keen  enough  to 
detect  the  superior  value  of  R/aphaelle, 
Michael  Angelo,  and  Albert  Diirer, 
and  had  his  own  views  of  the  differ- 
ence between  E-aphaelle  and  Rubens; 
for  which  last  painter  he  always  en- 
tertained a  peculiar  disgust. 

When  he  was  eleven  years  of  age  he 
began  to  write ;  and  we  must  anticipate 
what  is  to  be  said  of  him  as  a  poet  in 
order  to  give  one  specimen  of  his 
verses,  composed  before  he  was  four- 
teen, which  certainly  indicates  a 
somewhat  remarkable  degree  of  pre- 
cocious genius. 

"  How  sweet  I  roamed  from  field  to  field, 

And  tasted  all  the  summer's  pride, 
Till  I  the  prince  of  love  beheld, 

Who  in  the  sunny  beams  did  glide  ! 
He  showed  me  lilies  for  my  hair, 

And  blushing  roses  for  my  brow : 
He  led  me  through  his  gardens  fair, 

Where  all  his  golden  pleasures  grow. 
With  sweet  May-dews  my  wings  were  wet, 

And  Phoebus  hid  my  vocal  rage : 
He  caught  me  in  his  silken  net, 

And  shut  mo  in  his  golden  cage. 
He  loves  to  sit  and  hear  me  sing, 

Then,  laughing,  sports  and  plays  with  me ; 
Then  stretches  out  my  golden  wing, 

And  mocks  my  loss  of  liberty." 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  it  becomes 
necessary  for  the  lad  to  do  something 
for  his  own  support  ;  and  his  father 
determines  to  apprentice  him  to  an 
engraver.  Kyland  was  at  this  time  at 
the  head  of  his  profession,  engraver  to 
the  king,  from  whom  he  received  an 
annual  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds, 
the  friend  of  Churchill,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished men;  and  Blake's  father 
took  him  first  to  Ryland,  in  order  to 
secure  the  benefit  of  his  instruction  ; 
but,  for  some  reason,  the  negotiation 
failed.  After  they  had  left  the  stu- 
dio, the  boy  said  to  his  father,  "  I  do 
not  like  the  man's  face:  it  looks  as  if 
he  would  live  to  be  hanged  !  "  Twelve 
years  after  this,  Eyland  committed  a 


forgery  on  the  East  India  Company, 
and  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled. 

William  Blake  was  afterwards  ap- 
prenticed at  Basire's,  an  accomplished 
artist  in  the  old-fashioned  style  of 
English  engraving,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained for  seven  years,  doing  his 
work  carefully  and  faithfully,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  showing  capacities  be- 
yond the  ordinary  task  of  a  mere 
copyist. 

It  had  a  marked  effect  upon  the 
tone  of  the  young  man's  mind,  and 
served  to  inspire  him  with  a  peculiar 
love  of  Gothic  art,  that  he  was  em- 
ployed for  some  time  in  making  draw- 
ings from  the  monuments  in  West- 
minster Abbey  and  the  various  old 
churches  in  London.  Day  after  day 
he  was  allowed  to  remain  alone  in 
the  ancient  Minster  by  the  Thames, 
after  the  music  of  matins  and  even- 
song had  died  away  along  the  arches, 
and  the  tide  of  curious  visitors  had 
ceased  to  flow  through  the  choir  and 
nave,  studying  the  gorgeous  tombs  and 
solemn  effigies,  and  stately  marbles,  of 
that  glorious  edifice.  Sometimes  he 
might  be  seen,  pencil  in  hand, 
perched  on  the  top  of  a  stone  monu- 
ment, or  lighting  on  some  lofty  pro- 
jection from  the  walls,  in  order  to 
get  a  better  view  of  the  object  which 
he  wished  to  sketch.  Gradually  the 
building  grew  into  his  soul ;  and,  with 
his  wild,  enthusiastic  temperament, 
we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  he 
sometimes  imagined  that  he  saw 
strange  visions  there  in  his  solitude, 
and  the  figures  of  the  apostles  ap- 
peared to  him  bending  around  the 
altar.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  who  discovered  that  the  walls  of 
the  Abbey  had  formerly  been  painted 
in  color,  —  once,  as  has  been  remarked, 
"  a  radiant  temple  of  God :  now  a 
bleached,  dishonored  skeleton." 

His  apprenticeship  ended,  he  con- 
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tinued  for  a  while  to  reside  under  his 
father's  roof,  earning  his  living  by 
engraving  for  the  popular  magazines 
of  the  day ;  furnishing  frontispieces 
for  books  of  poems;  school-books, 
among  which  we  find  a  "  system  of 
geography  "  adorned  with  a  sketch  of 
"  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,"  and 
"Enfield's  Speaker/'  published  in 
1780,  and  used  as  a  reading-book  with- 
in the  memory  of  many  now  living ; 
illustrating  Don  Quixote,  the  Senti- 
mental Journey,  and  the  Grandison 
novels.  About  this  time  he  fell  in 
with  Flaxman,  who  was  then  subsist- 
ing by  furnishing  designs  for  Wedge- 
wood's  ware ;  and  'an  intimacy  at 
once  sprung  up  between  them  which 
lasted  until  death,  and  proved  to  be 
of  essential  service  to  Blake.  He 
was  employed  for  a  time,  under  Flax- 
man's  eye,  in  engraving  show-lists  of 
W^dgewood's  productions,  —  "  speci- 
mens of  his  latest  novelties  in  earthen- 
ware and  porcelain,  tea  and  dinner 
services,  &c.  Seldom  have  such  very 
humble  essays  in  Decorative  Art, 
good  enough  in  form,  but  not  other- 
wise remarkable,  tasked  the  com- 
bined energies  of  a  Flaxman  and  a 
Blake." 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  mar- 
ried Catherine  Sophia  Boucher,  "  a 
bright-eyed,  dark-haired  brunette, 
with  expressive  features,  and  a  slim, 
graceful  form,"  but  of  a  station  infe- 
rior to  his  own,  and  so  illiterate,  that, 
when  she  came  to  sign  the  parish- 
register  on  the  occasion  of  her  mar- 
riage, she  could  only  make  the  x  as 
"  her  mark."  She  was,  however,  a 
good  wife  to  Blake,  adoring  him  with 
an  almost  superstitious  reverence, 
bearing  patiently  with  his  trying  ec- 
centricities, watching  carefully  over 
his  scanty  means,  and,  in  time,  edu- 
cating herself  to  become  a  fit  compan- 
ion for  her  imaginative  and  accom- 


plished husband.  A  domestic  inci- 
dent narrated  by  Grilchrist  would  in- 
dicate that  his  notions  of.  discipline 
were  such  as  would  not  be  very  pal- 
atable at  the  present  time.  "One 
day,"  we  are  told,  "  a  dispute  arose 
between  Robert  Blake,  William's 
brother,  and  Mrs.  Blake.  She,  in  the 
heat  of  discussion,  used  words  which 
her  husband  thought  unwarrantable. 
With  characteristic  impetuosity  he 
rose,  and  said  to  her,  '  Kneel  down, 
and  beg  Robert's  pardon  directly,  or 
you  never  see  my  face  again !  "  She, 
poor  thing,  t  thought  it  very  hard,'  as 
she  afterwards  said,  to  beg  her  brother- 
in-law's  pardon  when  she  was  not  in 
fault ;  but  being  a  duteous,  devoted 
wife,  though  by  nature  nowise  tame  or 
dull  of  spirit,  she  did  kneel  down,  and 
meekly  murmur,  '  Robert,  I  beg  your 
pardon  :  I  am  in  the  wrong.'  l  Young 
woman,  you  lie ! '  abruptly  retorted 
he :  '  jTam  in  the  wrong  ! ' ' 

If  Sophia  Boucher  had  married  a 
thriving  mechanic  she  would  prob- 
ably have  been  able  to  fare  more 
sumptuously  than  she  did  as  the  wife 
of  William  Blake.  It  was  a  very  hum- 
ble abode  in  which  they  lived ;  and  al- 
though both  of  them  appear  to  have 
been  fond  enough  of  good  food  and 
drink  when  beef  and  porter  were  to 
be  had,  it  was  only  after  the  table 
had  been  spread  with  empty  dishes, 
not  even  a  bone  or  a  crust  left  in  the 
house,  that  Blake  could  be  induced 
to  sell  a  picture,  or  ask  for  what  was 
due  him  for  his  work  as  an  engraver. 
His  keen  relish  for  strong  flavors  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  when  a 
nobleman  once  sent  him  some  oil  of 
walnuts  which  had  been  carefully  ex- 
pressed for  the  purpose  of  testing  an 
experiment  in  art,  on  his  lordship's 
calling  to  see  how  the  experiment  had 
prospered,  the  painter  was  obliged  to 
confess  that  he  was  so  much  pleased 
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with  the  taste  of  the  oil  that  he  had 
drunk  the  whole  of  it. 

It  must  have  been  an  edifying 
sight  to  see  this  knightly  man  up 
early  in  the  morning  before  his  wife 
awoke,  kindling  the  fire,  and  put- 
ting on  the  kettle  for  breakfast,  in 
his  threadbare  coat  and  shining  gray 
trousers ;  working  on  with  calm 
serenity  all  day  long  with  only  a  shil- 
ling in  the  hous^  ;  utterly  indifferent 
to  every  thing  but  the  Art  he  loved  so 
well, —  one  of  the  few  great  men  who 
could  not  afford  to  spend  his  time  in 
making  money.  "  And  yet  he  kept 
good  company  in  his  day,  and  was  a 
welcome  visitor  in  the  fashionable 
drawing-rooms,  where  the  literati 
held  their  re-unions  ;  sometimes  read- 
ing or  singing  his  own  poems  to  such 
auditors  as  Mrs.  Chapone  and  Bar- 
bauld  and  Brooke  and  Carter,  fa- 
mous novelists,  dramatists,  essayists, 
in  their  day  literary  luminaries  whose 
little  light  has  now  almost  faded  away. 
He  had  also  an  occasional  dinner  at 
Bookseller  Johnson's  hospitable  man- 
sion, which  he  probably  enjoyed  more 
than  Mrs.  Matthews's  and  Mrs.  Monta- 
gu's blue-stocking  tea-parties ;  for  there 
he  met  Drs.  Price  and  Priestley,  and 
Fuseli  and  Godwin  and  Paine,  and 
other  Radicals  of  the  day,  with  whom 
he  had  a  thorough  political  sympathy, 
while  he  hated  their  philosophy  and 
their  heresies.  It  made  a  pleasant 
episode  in  Blake's  life  when,  at  the 
age  of  forty-two,  Hayley,  the  friend 
and  biographer  of  Cowper,  a  most  con- 
ventional and  proper  man,  the  very 
antipodes  of  the  painter  and  poet, 
took  it  into  his  head  to  entice  this 
eccentric  genius  from  his  city  home 
into  a  country  cottage  near  the  sea, 
and  there  bestow  upon  him  his  patron- 
age. In  a  letter  written  to  Flax- 
man,  whom,  in  his  characteristic  way, 
he  addresses  as  "Dear  Sculptor  of 


Eternity,"  just  after  he  had  taken 
possession  of  his  new  abode,  he  says, 
11  Felpham  is  a  sweet  place  for  study, 
because  it  is  more  spiritual  than  Lon- 
don. Heaven  opens  here  on  all  sides 
her  golden  gates ;  her  windows  are 
not  obstructed  with  vapors  ;  voices  of 
celestial  inhabitants  are  more  dis- 
tinctly heard,  and  their  forms  more 
distinctly  seen;  and  my  cottage  is 
also  a  shadow  of  their  houses.  And 
now  begins  a  new  life,  because  an- 
other covering  of  earth  is  shaken  off. 
I  am  more  famed  in  Heaven  for  my 
works  than  I  could  well  conceive. 
In  my  brain  are  studies  and  chambers 
filled  with  books  and  pictures  of  old, 
which  I  wrote  and  painted  in  ages  of 
eternity,  before  my  mortal  life;  and 
those  works  are  the  delight  and  study 
of  archangels.  Why,  then,  should  I 
be  anxious  about  the  riches  or  fame 
of  mortality  ?  The  Lord  our  Father 
will  do  for  us,  and  with  us,  according 
to  his  divine  will  for  our  good." 
He  closes  his  epistle  with  the  ardent 
desire  of  himself  and  his  wife  to  en- 
tertain Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flaxman,  "be- 
neath our  thatched  roof  of  rusted 
gold."  All  this  wild,  visionary  talk 
was  only  the  expression  of  Blake's 
earnest  belief  that  he  had  lived  in 
pre-existent  states  before  happening 
here  in  the  eighteenth  century ;  and 
the  forms  and  figures  that  came  before 
his  fancy  he  regarded  as  having  just 
as  real  a  being  as  the  trees  and  flow- 
ers, and  the  men  and  women,  that  be- 
longed to  earth.  Agreeing  with  Bish- 
op Berkeley  as  to  the  non-existence 
of  matter,  he  held  that  any  form  which 
appeared  before  him  in  distinct  outline 
and  color  was  as  truly  an  entity  as 
the  most  familiar  objects  of  nature. 

Ghostly  visitors  came  to  his  studio, 
and  sat  for  their  pictures,  which  he 
painted  with  the  same  unconcern  and 
deliberation  that  he  would  bestow 
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upon  a  living  flesh-and-blood  subject 
of  King  George.  As  he  walked  "by 
the  sounding  shore,"  or  strolled  along 
the  green  lanes  behind  his  cottage, 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  Homer, 
Dante,  Milton,  became  his  compan- 
ions ;  "  all,"  he  says,  "  majestic  shad- 
ows, gray  but  luminous,  and  superior 
to  the  common  height  of  men."  "  Did 
you  ever  see  a  fairy's  funeral?"  he 
once  said  to  a  lady  who  hap- 
pened to  sit  by  him  in  company. 
"  Never,  sir  !  "  was  the  answer.  "  I 
have,"  said  Blake ;  "  but  not  before 
last  night.  I  was  walking  alone  in 
my  garden:  there  was  great  still- 
ness among  the  branches  and  flowers, 
and  more  than  common  sweetness  in 
the  air.  I  heard  a  low  and  pleasant 
sound,  and  I  knew  not  whence  it 
came.  At  last  I  saw  a  broad  leaf  of 
a  flower  move ;  and  underneath  I  saw 
a  procession  of  creatures-  of  the  size 
and  color  of  green  and  gray  grass- 
hoppers, bearing  a  body  laid  out  on  a 
rose-leaf,  which  they  buried  with 
songs,  and  then  disappeared.  It  was 
a  fairy  funeral !  "  Southey,  in  "  The 
Doctor,"  gives  an  account  of  Blake's 
drawing,  in  his  presence,  a  sketch  of 
the  spiritual  apparition  of  a  Flea, 
which  is  certainly  an  extraordinary 
work  of  art,  and  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  certain  persons  that  we  oc- 
casionally meet  in  society.  "  I  felt 
convinced,"  says  Southey,  "-by  his 
mode  of  proceeding,  that  he  had  a 
real  image  before  him  ;  for  he  left  off, 
and  began  on  another  part  of  the 
paper  to  make  a  separate  drawing 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Flea,  which  the 
spirit  having  opened,  he  was  pre- 
vented from  proceeding  with  the  first 
sketch  till  he  had  closed  it.  During 
the  time  occupied  in  completing  the 
drawing,  the  Flea  told  him  that  all 
fleas  were  inhabited  by  the  souls  of 
sucli  men  as  were  by  nature  blood- 


thirsty to  excess,  and  were  therefore 
providentially  confined  to  the  size  and 
form  of  insects  ;  otherwise,  were  him- 
self, for  instance,  the  size  of  a  horse, 
he  would  depopulate  a  great  portion  of 
the  country."  The  engraving  of 
this  intelligent  insect  may  be  found 
in  the  "Court  Journal"  for  August, 
1858.  Was  Blake  therefore  a  madman  ? 
Not  according  to  the  ordinary  theories 
of  madness.  He  nevfcr  claimed  that 
these  appearances  were  "literal  mat- 
ters of  fact ;  but  phenomena  seen  by 
his  imagination,  realities  none  the 
less  for  that,  but  transacted  within 
the  realm  of  mind :  "  so  that  he  ob- 
jected to  Shakspeare's  definition  of 
fancy  as  that  which 

"  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

In  his  view,  the  creations  of  the 
mind  were  as  real  as  any  gross  and 
tangible  facts.  Blake's  enthusiasm 
may  have  bordered  upon  madness  ;  but 
he  went  about  his  ordinary  work 
sanely  enough.  "  There  are  proba- 
bly men  shut  up  as  mad  in  Bedlam," 
he  once  said,  "  who  are  not  so  ;  and 
possibly  the  madmen  outside  have 
shut  up  the  sane  people." 

"  One  curious  but  indubitable  his- 
torical fact,"  says  Blake's  biographer, 
"  is  worth  remembering.  It  is  full 
of  suggestion  in  connection  with  our 
present  subject.  For  Blake  was,  in 
spirit,  a  designer  of  other  and  earlier 
ages  of  the  world  than  the  present 
mechanical  one  to  which  chance  had 
rudely  transplanted  him.  It  is  with- 
in the  last  century  or  so  that  "  the 
heavens  have  gone  farther  off,  "  as 
Hazlitt  put  it.  The  supernatural 
world  has,  during  that  period,  removed 
itself  farther  from  civilized,  cultivated 
humanity  than  it  ever  was  before, 
in  all  time,  heathen  or  Christian. 
There  is,  at  this  moment,  infinitely 
less  practical  belief  in  an  invisible 
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world,  or  even  apprehension  of  it, 
than  at  any  previous  historical  era, 
whether  Egyptian,  classic,  or  mediae- 
val. It  is  only  within  the  last  cen- 
tury and  a  half  the  faculty  of  seeing 
visions  could  have  been  one  to  bring 
a  man's  sanity  into  question.  Ever 
before,  by  simple,  believing  Koman-ist, 
by  reverent,  awe-struck  pagan,  or  in 
the  fervent  East,  the  exceptional 
power  had  been  accepted  as  a  matter 
of  course  in  gifted  men,  and  had  been 
turned  to  serious  account  in  the  mat- 
ter of  religion." 

Blake  himself  is  so  unique  a  phe- 
nomenon, that  what  might  seem  to 
be  indicative  of  insanity  in  another 
would  appear  natural  and  consistent 
in  him.  What  others  regarded  as 
illusions,  he  believed  to  be  realities ; 
and  what  others  regarded  as  realities, 
he  believed  to  be  illusions ;  and  yet, 
strangely  enough,  the  general  balance 
of  the  man  did  not  appear  to  be  dis- 
turbed :  the  scales  were  even  ;  but  the 
relative  portions  of  the  weight  and 
the  thing  to  be  weighed  were  shifted. 
"  He  lived  and  worked  out  of  all 
rule,  and  yet  by  law."  His  faith 
was  right :  he  believed  because  he 
saw.  It  did  not  matter  to  him  that 
others  could  not  see :  he  vehe- 
mently affirmed  that  they  might  see 
if  they  would.  "  On  his  own  ground," 
as  Swinburne  has  well  said,  "  no  man 
was  ever  more  sane  or  more  reverent. 
His  outcries  in  various  matters  of  art 
or  morals  were,  in  effect,  the  mere  ex- 
pression, not  of  reasonable  dissent, 
but  of  violent  belief.  No  artist  of 
equal  power  had  ever  a  keener  and 
deeper  regard  for  the  meaning  and 
teaching  of  what  one  may  call  the 
moral  of  art.  He  sang  and  painted 
as  men  write  or  preach.  Indifference 
was  impossible  to  him.  Thus,  every 
shred  of  his  work  has  some  life,  some 
blood,  infused  or  woven  into  it.  In 


such  a  vast,  tumbling  chaos  of  relics 
as  he  left  behind  to  get,  in  time,  dis- 
entangled and  cast  into  shape,  there 
are  naturally  inequalities  enough : 
rough  sides  and  loose  sides,  weak 
points  and  helpless  knots,  before 
which  all  human  patience  and  com- 
prehension recoils  and  reels  back. 
But  in  all,  at  all  times,  there  is  the 
one  invaluable  quality  of  actual  life." 

A  characteristic  incident  is  given 
by  a  young  artist,  who,  finding  his 
invention  flag  during  a  whole  fort- 
night, went  to  Blake,  as  was  hia 
wont,  for  some  advice  or  comfort.  He 
found  him  sitting  at  tea  with  his 
wife.  He  related  his  distress,  —  how 
he  felt  deserted  by  the  power  of  in- 
vention. To  his  astonishment,  Blake 
turned  to  his  wife  suddenly,  and  said, 
"It  is  just  so  with  us,  is  it  not,  for 
weeks  together,  when  the  visions  for- 
sake us  ?  What  do  we  do  then, 
Kate  ?  " 

"  We  kneel  down  and  pray,  Mr. 
Blake." 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
intimacy  between  two  such  men  as 
Blake  and  Hayley,  —  the  one  .dash- 
ing constantly  in  among  the  breakers, 
or  riding  on  some  high  crest  of  a 
wave  that  would  have  submerged  and 
swallowed  up  anybody  else  ;  chanting, 
in  his  wild  way,  of  "The  Marriage 
of  Heaven  and  Hell,"  with  both  of 
which  worlds  he  seemed  to  be  equally 
familiar ;  and  the  other  rocking  per- 
petually on  the  gentle  bosom  of  those 
billowy  platitudes  which  formed  the 
staple  of  the  fashionable  poetry  of 
the  day ;  writing  of  "  The  Triumphs  of 
Temper,"  and  such  like  themes,  out 
of  an  experience  which  knew  nothing 
of  the  flash  or  heat  of  feeling,  —  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  intimacy 
of  these  men  should  continue  long; 
and  so,  after  four  years  had  passed, 
Blake  goes  back  to  the  smoke  and 
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turmoil  of  London,  and  takes  lodg- 
ings in  a  somewhat  shabby  street, 
where  "  there  is  neither  garden  nor 
tree  to  remind  him  of  what  he  has 
left  behind."  His  brain  seems  now 
to  be  more  prolific  than  ever  ;  and  he 
pours  forth  a  flood  of  prose  and  poetry 
and  proverbs,  painted  in  varieties 
of  color,  "  all  sanded  over  with  a  sort 
of  golden  mist,"  adorned  and  illus- 
trated with  the  strangest  pictorial 
devices,  the  letter-press  and  the 
vignettes  mixed  together  in  the  most 
incongruous  fashion ;  sketches  that 
look  as  if  they  were  done  in  blunt 
charcoal ;  dim  outlines,  as  in  his  mar- 
vellous picture  of  the  crucifixion, 
which  suggest  more  than  any  finished 
painting  could  possibly  embody ; 
long  and  weary  passages  of  prosaic 
poetry  and  poetical  prose,  which  no 
human  being  but  himself  could  com- 
prehend, mingled  with  words  which 
"  the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die.'7 
Blake  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  ever 
emerged  from  poverty ;  but  this  was 
one  thing  of  which  he  never  com- 
plained. "  I  live  in  a  hole  here,'7  he 
would  say ;  "  but  God  has  a  beautiful 
mansion  for  me  elsewhere."  All  this 
time  he  knew  that  worldly  riches 
might  be  had  if  he  would  be  at  the 
trouble  to  labor  for  them.  "They 
pity  me,"  he  once  observed,  in 
speaking  of  certain  prosperous  artists  ; 
"  but  'tis  they  are  the  just  objects  of 
pity :  I  possess'  my  visions  and  peace. 
They  have  bartered  their  birthright 
for  a  mess  of  pottage."  Th  e  words 
which  he  said  to  a  little  girl,  "  May 
God  make  this  world  to  you,  my  child, 
as  beautiful  as  it  has  been  to  me  ! " 
indicate  how  full  his  heart  was  of 
content.  A  short  poem  was  found  in 
liis  MS.  note-book,  from  which  we 
take  the  following  extract :  — 

"  I  rose  up  at  the  dawn  of  day  : 
'  Gei  thee  away  !  get  thee  away  ! 


Prayest  thou  for  riches  1  away  !  away ! 
This  is  the  throne  of  Mammon  gray ! ' 

Said  I,  '  This,  sure,  is  very  odd  :  ' 
I  took  it  to  be  the  throne  of  God. 
Every  thing  beside  I  have  : 
It's  only  riches  that  I  can  crave. 

I  have  mental  joys  and  mental  health, 
Mental  friends  and  mental  wealth ; 
I've  a  wife  that  I  love,  and  that  loves  me, 
I've  all  but  riches  bodily  : 

Then  if  for  riches  I  must  not  pray, 
God  knows,  it's  little  prayers  I  need  say. 
I  am  in  God's  presence  night  and  day  : 
He  never  turns  his  face  away." 

And  so  he  lived  on,  contented  and 
serene,  until  his  three-score  years  and 
ten  were  accomplished,  when  he  laid 
down  upon  his  bed  "  in  the  quiet 
room  looking  out  over  the  river,"  to 
die.  No  other  companion  or  nurse 
but  his  faithful,  loving  wife,  with 
whom  he  had  now  journeyed  for  fifty- 
five  years  over  rough  places  and 
smooth,  ministered  to  him  in  his  sick- 
ness. A  few  days  before  his  death, 
as  she  leaned  over  his  bed,  and  he  was 
thinking  of  all  she  had  been  to  him 
since,  in  her  youthful  beauty,  she 
came  to  his  side  to  join  hands  with 
him  in  a  union  which,  in  his  view,  not 
even  death  could  sunder,  he  suddenly 
called  for  his  pencil,  and  said,  "  Stay  ! 
keep  as  you  are !  you  have  ever  been 
an  angel  to  me  :  I  will  draw  you  ! " 
then,  with  his  feeble  old  fingers  he 
sketched  her  portrait,  not  as  she 
actually  looked  in  her  decrepitude, 
but  perhaps  as  he  thought  she  would 
look,  when  he  should  meet  her  again 
on  the  other  side  of  the  dark  river. 
On  Sunday,  the  12th  of  August,  1827, 
the  hour  of  his  release  came.  He  had 
said  not  long  before,  "  I  cannot  think 
of  death  as  more  than  going  out  of 
one  room  into  another."  All  through 
the  day  he  was  composing  and  sing- 
ing songs  to  his  Maker,  saying  to  his 
wife,  "My  beloved!  they  are  not 
mine.  No !  they  are  not  mine ! " 
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telling  her  that  he  was  now  going  to 
the  country  he  had  all  his  life  wished  to 
see ;  and  that  he  was  happy,  because  he 
looked  for  salvation  through  Jesus 
Christ :  he  kept  on  sin  ging  till  the  even- 
ing twilight  drew  near,  when  his  voice 
was  hushed,  and  he  fell  asleep.  A 
humble  female  neighbor,  the  only 
other  companion  of  his  wife,  said 
afterwards,  "  I  have  been  at  the 
death,  not  of  a  man,  but  of  an  angel." 
In  attempting  the  analysis  of  Wil- 
liam Blake's  character,  we  cannot 
fail  to  observe  that  there  were  ele- 
ments in  his  composition  which  are  not 
to  be  resolved  by  any  tests  that  are 
recognized  in  the^present  stage  of  psy- 
chological science.  It  is  easy  to  say 
of  him  that  he  was  a  genius,  or  an 
enthusiast,  or  a  dreamer,  or  a  mad- 
man ;  but  the  application  of  one,  or  of 
all,  these  epithets  does  not  suffice  to 
give  any  true  idea  of  the  man.  At  a 
great  many  points  he  touched  the 
earth,  and  even  seemed  to  be  "  of  the 
earth,  earthy,"  grubbing  hard  for  a 
livelihood,  competing  with  sharp  rivals, 
working  on  copper  and  pewter  plates 
for  magazines,  children's  books,  and 
for  the  adornment  of  his  own  wild 
prose  and  poetry,  opening  private  ex- 
hibitions of  pictures  at  his  own  house, 
which  scarcely  anybody  visits,  haunt- 
ing auction-rooms,  fighting,  drunk- 
en sailors,  and  getting  arrested  for 
high  treason  because  he  maligned 
the  navy  and  good  King  George  in 
the  same  breath  that  he  used  in 
swearing  at  an  inebriated  tar :  then 
he  is  off  in  the  regions  of  air,  seeing 
ghosts,  talking  with  the  dead,  read- 
ing men's  destiny  in  their  faces, 
uttering  prophecies,  gazing  at  bright- 
winged  angels  in  the  trees,  attending 
fairy  funerals,  beholding  the  glorious 
company  of  apostles  in  the  sanctuary 
of  old  cathedrals  revelling  in  the 
circles  of  Dante's  "  Inferno,"  "  flap- 


ping, like  a  moth  round  a  candle,  at 
the  grotesqueness  of  the  pitch-piked 
devils,  and  the  horror  of  the  trans- 
fixing serpents." 

Painter  and  Poet,  he  engraves  the 
text  of  his  poems  on  copper,  and  then 
prints  in  colors  appropriate  to  the 
thought,  so  that  they  become  pictures  ; 
and  writes  out  the  marginal  illustra- 
tions if  as  with  a  blunt  pen,  so  that  his 
pictures  may  be  read  like  poems.  Cha- 
otic, incoherent,  he  sometimes  leads 
you  out  into  the  night,  when, 
amid  the  blackness  of  darkness,  a 
flash  of  white,  clear-cut  lightning 
suddenly  irradiates  the  whole  earth 
with  glory.  Amid  a  Babel  of  sounds, 
then  will  occasionally  steal  upon  the 
ear  a  strain  of  soft,  sweet  music,  as  if, 
while  the  orchestra  were  tuning  their 
inharmonious  instruments,  a  Paga- 
nini  drew  his  bow,  and  filled  the  air 
with  melody.  At  one  period  he  re- 
minds you  of  the  sky,  when  a  great 
storm  is  approaching,  low  rumblings 
of  thunder,  .and  sighing  of  far-oif 
winds,  the  upper  and  lower  armies 
of  heaven  rushing  athwart,  and  sud- 
den opening  of  the  doors  of  wrath, 
and  crash  of  electric  artillery,  rain, 
hail,  sleet,  dimness,  and  dreariness, 
over  all  the  face  of  the  earth.  Again 
he  brings  to  your  eye  one  of  those 
sunsets,  which  we  see  but  once  or 
twice  in  a  lifetime,  where  in  the  "  un- 
substantial fabric,"  we  behold  the 
outline  of  gorgeous  palaces,  Alpine 
scenery,  beautiful  lakes,  enamelled 
fields,  strange,  sad,  sublime,  grotesque 
faces,  all  shapes  of  animals,  dwarfs, 
angels,  demons,  moying  in  and  out, 
and  constantly  changing  their  form 
and  color. 

In  every  respect,  Blake  was  a  bun- 
dle of  incongruities  and  contradic- 
tions. His  whole  style  of  work  par- 
took of  these  characteristics.  At  one 
time,  he  would  condense  a  great 
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thought  into  a  single  short  and  pithy 
sentence  :  then  he  would  go  flounder- 
ing for  many  wearisome  pages  through 
a  thick  jungle  of  words,  —  incoherent, 
absurd,  and  absolutely  unintelligible. 
His  shorter  poems  are  sometimes 
models  in  their  perfect  construction, 
and  the  felicity  of  their  diction ;  and, 
again,  they  become  a  mere  jargon  of 
strange  names,  and  intricate  passages, 
k*  without  rhythm,  rhyme,  or  reason. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  what  he  calls  "  The  Prov- 
erbs of  Hell,"  as  specimens  of  his 
power  of  condensation  :  — 

"  Shame  is  Pride's  cloak." 

"Excess  of  sorrow  laughs :  excess  of  joy 
weeps." 

"  The  fox  condemns  the  trap,  not  himself." 

"  What  is  now  proved  was  once  only  ima- 
gined." 

"  The  fox  provides  for  himself;  but  God  pro- 
vides for  the  lion." 

"  He  who  has  suffered  you  to  impose  on  him 
knows  you." 

"  The  weak  in  courage  is  strong  in  cun- 
ning." 

"  If  others  had  not  been  foolish,  we  should  be 
so." 

"  One  law  for  the  lion  and  ox  is  oppression." 

"  The  crow  wished  every  thing  was  black,  the 
owl  that  every  thing  was  white." 

"  Exuberance  is  beauty." 

Not  always,  if  we  are  to  judge  the 
matter  by  such  quotations  as  this 
from  his  "  Jerusalem  ;  an  emanation 
of  the  Giant  Albion  :  "  — 

"  Guide  thou  my  hand,  which  trembles  ex- 
exceedingly,  upon  the  Rock  of  Ages  ! 

While  I  write  of  the  building  of  Golgonooza 
and  of  the  terrors  of  Entuthen  : 

Of  Hand  and  Hyle,  and  Coban  ;  of  Kwantok, 
Peachey,  Brereton,  Floyd,  and  Hatten, 

Of  the  terrible  sons  and  daughters  of  Albion 
and  their  generations  : 

Scofield,  Kox,  Kotipe  and  Borven  revolve 
most  mightily  upon 

The. furnace  of  Los,  before  the  eastern  gate 
bending  their  fury, 

They  roa  •  to  destroy  the  furnaces ;  to  desolate 
Golgonooza, 

And  to  devour  the  sleeping  humanity  of  Al- 
bion in  rage  and  hunger." 


Who  would  suppose  that  the  same 
hand  which  wrote  this  superlative 
nonsense  also  indited  the  song  of 
"  The  Chimney  Sweeper  ?  " 

"  When  my  mother  died  I  was  very  young, 
And  my  father  sold  me  while  yet  my  tongue 
Could   scarcely  cry,  '  weep  !    weep !  weep ! 

weep ! " 
So  your  chimneys  I  sweep,  and  in  soot  I  sleep. 

There's  little  Tom  Pacre,  who  cried  when 

his  head, 
That  curled  like  a  lamb's  back,  was  shaved  : 

so  I  said, 
Hush,  Tom  !  never  mind  it ;  for  when  your 

head's  bare, 
You  know  that  the  soot  cannot  spoil  your 

white  hair. 

And  so  he  was  quiet ;  ajid  that  veiy  night, 
As  Tom  was  a  sleeping,  he  had  such  sight : 
That  thousands   of  sweepers,    Dick,   Joe, 

Ned,  and  Jack, 
Were  all  of  them  locked  up  in  coffins  of 

black ; 

And  by  came  an  angel,  who  had  a  bright 

key, 
And  he  opened  the  coffins,  and  set  them  all 

free. 
Then  down  a  green  plain,  leaping,  laughing, 

they  run, 
And  wash  in  a  river,  and  shine  in  the  sun. 

Then,  naked  and  white,  all  their  bags  left 

behind, 
They  rise  upon   clouds,  and  sport  in   the 

wind; 
And  the  angel  told  Tom,  if  he'd  be  a  good 

boy, 
He'd  have  God  for  his  Father,  and   never 

want  joy. 

And  so  Tom  awoke  ;  and  he  rose  in  the  dark, 
And  got  with  our  boys  and  our  brushes  to 

work ; 
Though  the  morning  was  cold,  Tom  was 

happy  and  warm  : 
So,  if  all  do  their  duty,  they  need  not  fear 

harm." 

A  poem  of  considerable  length,  en- 
titled "  Auguries  of  Innkeza,"  is  char- 
acterized by  the  fact  that  every 
two  lines  may  be  quoted  as  distinct 
proverbs. 

The  motto  prefixed  to  this  poem  is 
striking :  — 
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"  To  see  a  World  in  a  grain  of  sand, 
And  a  Heaven  in  a  wild-flower, 

Hold  Infinity  in  the  palm  of  your  hand, 
And  Eternity  in  an  hour." 

We  have  only  room  to  give  a  few 

selections  :  — 

"  A  robin  redbreast  in  a  cage 
Puts  all  heaven  in  a  rage  ; 
A  dove-house  filled  with  doves  and  pigeons 
Shudders  hell  through  all  its  regions  ; 
A  dog  starved  at  his  master's  gate 
Predicts  the  ruin  of  the  State ; 
A  game-cock  clipped  and  armed  for  fight 
Doth  the  rising  sun  affright ; 
A  horse  misused  upon  the  road 
Calls  to  Heaven  for  human  blood ; 
A  skylark  mounted  on  the  wing 
Doth  make  a  cherub  cease  to  sing  ; 
The  child's  toys  and  the  old  man's  reasons 
Are  the  fruits  of  the  two  seasons  ; 
The  emmet's  inch  and  eagle's  mile 
Make  lame  philosophy  to  smile  ; 
A  truth  that's  told  with  bad  intent 
Beats  all  the  lies  you  can  invent ; 
We  are  led  to  believe  a  lie 
When  we  see  with,  not  through,  the  eye." 

We  must  be  allowed  to  copy  one 
further  poem,  written  by  Blake  be- 
fore he  was  twenty  years  old,  which 
certainly  bears  no  resemblance  to 
any  thing  which  we  have  already 
quoted,  and  shows  a  higher  poetical 
talent. 

"  TO   THE   EVENING    STAR. 

"  Thou  fair-haired  angel  of  the  evening, 
Now,  whilst  the  sun  rests  on  the  mountains, 

light 
Thy  brilliant  torch  of  love  !    thy    radiant 

crown 

Put  on,  and  smile  upon  our  evening  bed  ! 
Smile  on  our  loves ;  and  whilst  thou  drawest 

round 

The  curtains  of  the  sky,  scatter  thy  dew 
On  every  flower  that  closes  its  sweet  eyes 
In  timely  sleep.    Let  thy  west  wind  sleep  on 
The  lake;   speak  silence  with  thy  glimmering 

eyes, 

And  wash  the  dusk  with  silver.  Soon,  full  soon, 
Dost  thou  withdraw :  then  the  wolf  rages 

wide, 
And  then  the  lion  glares  through  the  dun 

flush. 

The  fleeces  of  our  flocks  are  covered  with 
Thy  sacred  dew  :    protect  them  with  thine 

influence ! " 


There  are  twenty  or  thirty  other 
poems  which  we  should  be  glad  to 
give  to  our  readers ;  for  they  are 
vastly  superior  to  the  ordinary  run  of 
magazine  verses ;  and  in  reading 
them  we  should  remember  that,  when 
he  wrote  his  earlier  verses,  —  which 
are  among  his  best, —  none  of  the  great 
English  poets  who  have  enriched  the 
literature  of  the  present  century  had 
entered  upon  their  work.  And  after 
Cowper  and  Wordsworth  and  Byron 
and  Moore  began  to  sing,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  indication  that  Blake 
was  in  any  way  affected  by  their  style, 
or  modes  of  thought :  "  from  the  era 
of  plaster  to  the  era  of  pinch- 
beck, he  kept  straight  ahead  of  the 
times,"  and  called  no  man  master. 
There  is  a  tone  of  audacity  in  some 
of  his  writings  which  is  in  singular 
contrast  with  his  personal  modesty 
and  humility,  as  there  is  also  a  free- 
dom in  dealing  with  sacred  things  and 
persons  which  one  could  not  expect 
from  a  man  of  such  implicit  an'd  rev- 
erential faith.  It  would  be  easy  to 
cull  such  extracts  from  his  works 
that  the  people  at  large  would  say,  He 
is  a  blasphemer,  and  an  enemy  to 
good  morals ;  and  yet  he  was  a  firm 
believer  in  revelation,  a  warm  defend- 
er of  Christianity,  a  man  of  prayer, 
and  of  an  unspotted  character.  He 
might  even  be  called  superstitious,  and 
an  ascetic  ;  for  he  believed,  without 
asking  for  what  is  commonly  called 
evidence  ;  and  he  was  habitually  in- 
different to  the  luxuries,  if  not  to  the 
common  comforts,  of  life.  He  could 
not  be  measured  by  line  or  plummet, 
neither  conld  he  be  weighed  by 
troy  or  avoirdupois  tables.  Bight  or 
wrong,  he  seems  never  to  have  had 
any  doubts.  He  would  be  judged 
heretical  on  many  points, — was  by 
no  means  a  safe  guide  in  matters  of 
opinion,  and  would  never  be  classed 
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with  edifying  writers.  His  biographer, 
Gilchrist,  well  says,  "  We  need 
hardly  observe  that  Blake  does  not 
set  up  as  an  instructor  of  youth,  or  of 
age  either,  but  rather  as  one  who 
loves  to  rouse,  perplex,  provoke ;  to 
shun  safe  roads,  and  stand  on  dizzy 
brinks ;  to  dare  any  thing  and  every 
thing,  in  short,  if  perad venture  he 
might  grasp  a  truth  beyond  the  com- 
mon reach,  or  catch  a  glimpse  'be- 
hind the  veil.'  Nor  could  there  well 
be  a  harder  task  than  the  endeavor 
to  trace  out  any  kind  of  system,  any 
coherent  or  consistent  philosophy,  in 
any  of  his  writings.  .  He  laid  to  heart 
very  zealously  and  practically  his 
favorite  doctrine,  that  the  man  who 
never  alters  his  opinion  is  like  stand- 
ing water,  and  breeds  reptiles  of  the 
mind.  Hence  antagonistic  assertions 
may  be  found  almost  side  by  side." 

The  attempt  to  reduce  his  theologi- 
cal opinions  to  any  definite  form  would 
be  utterly  futile  :  we  should  have  as 
the  result  only  an  incongruous  mix- 
ture of  Brahminism,  Gnosticism,  Man- 
icheeism,  Mysticism,  Antinomianism, 
Romanism,  Swedenborgianism,  and 
Blakeism.  Theoretically,  with  him 
faith  is  every  thing,  and  morality 
nothing ;  and,  in  the  recklessness 
with  which  he  expresses  himself  on 
this  point,  he  is  exceeded  only  by  the 
great  reformer,  Luther.  Believing 
firmly  in  the  historical  Christ,  he  as- 
serts that  those  who  receive  the  Sa- 
viour only  on  historical  grounds  do 
actually  deny  the  Lord.  "The  for- 
giveness of  sins  "  is  the  great  doctrine 
of  his  religion  :  while  at  the  same 
time  he  seems  to  deny  that  there  is 
any  such  thing  as  sin.  The  Bible  he 
declares  to  be  "the  Word  of  God," 
but  only  in  the  sense  in  which  he  in- 
terprets it.  In  his  handling  of  serious 
subjects,  we  are  sometimes  reminded 
of  the  mocking  persiflage  of  Voltaire, 


sometimes  of  the  reverential  rhetoric 
of  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  sometimes  of 
the  mystic  piety  of  Jacob  Behmen. 
The  Christian  reader  is  at  one  mo- 
ment tempted  to  fling  his  work  out  of 
the  window ;  and  then  he  may  sud- 
denly feel  the  tears  start,  as  he  goes 
on  to  read  of  "the  goodness  and  lov- 
ing mercy  of  the  Father."  "  The  bane 
and  antidote  are  both  before  us  ;  "  and 
how  one  human  mind  could  hold  such 
an  amount  of  truth  and  falsehood,  of 
sense  and  nonsense,  is  a  mystery. 

As  a  general  rule,  he  writes  better  or 
worse  than  other  people ;  and  while  his 
true  sayings  are  almost  always  tinged 
with  error,  his  errors  often  shadow 
forth  a  latent  truth.  "  For  argument 
and  proof  he  had  the  contempt  of  a 
child  or  an  evangelist."  It  was  one 
of  his  favorite  maxims  that  "  the  truth 
lies  in  extremes."  This  was  certainly 
where  he  found  it,  if  he  found  it  at 
all.  To  reconcile  contraries  was  no 
part  of  his  mission  :  he  just  let  them 
stand,  one  over  against  the  other,  and 
very  possibly  accepted  them  both  with 
equal  faith.  Any  thing  which  could 
be  analyzed,  tested,  certified  to,  he 
held  to  be  subject  to  doubt :  while  the 
creatures  of  his  imagination  were  to 
be  regarded  as  indisputable  realities, 
for  the  reason  that  their  nature  could 
not  be  described,  nor  their  existence 
demonstrated.  They  belonged  to  the 
region  of  consciousness,  and  had  their 
witness  in  themselves. 

Blake  had  two  dominant  antipa- 
thies, —  Lord  Bacon  and  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds :  these  two  men  he  hated 
with  a  true  artistic  hatred.  "  Good 
advice  for  Satan's  kingdom,"  is  what 
he  writes  on  the  title-page  of  Bacon's 
Essays.  In  the  department  of  trucu- 
lent criticism,  he  would  have  been 
much  sought  after  by  the  publishers 
of  certain  newspapers  and  magazines, 
if  he  had  lived  in  our  day.  Whether 
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he  "had  the  art  of  throwing  about 
his  abuse,  ass  Virgil  his  dung,  like  a 
gentleman,"  we  are  not  prepared  to 
say ;  but  he  certainly  was  gifted  with 
sublime  audacity  in  the  art  of  scold- 
ing. With  all  this,  he  often  showed 
a  keen  discrimination,  and  could  punc- 
ture a  pretentious  bubble  with  much 
adroitness.  Nothing  roused  his  wrath 
so  much  as  a  solemn  and  empty  plati- 
tude. "  Good  th oughts,"  says  Bacon, 
"  are  little  better  than  good  dreams." 
"Thought  is  act,"  replies  Blake: 
"  Christ's  acts  were  nothing  to  Caesar's, 
if  this  is  not  so."  Again,  when  the 
sage  of  Verulam,  who  would  have 
been  a  sound  protectionist  in  these 
times,  says,  "The  increase  of  any 
State  must  *be  upon  the  foreigner," 
Blake  retorts  wisely  and  truly, 
"  The-  increase  of  a  State,  as  of  a 
man,  is  from  internal  improvement  or 
intellectual  acquirement.  Man  is  not 
improved  by  the  hurt  of  another. 
States  are  not  improved  at  the  ex- 
pense of  foreigners." 

Reynolds  he  calls  the  doll  of  Eng- 
lish connoisseurs:  "Can  I  speak," 
he  says  in  an  address  intended  to  ac- 
company his  engraving  of  the  Can- 
terbury Pilgrimage,  "with  too  great 
contempt  of  such  contemptible  fel- 
lows ?  If  all  the  princes  in  Europe, 
like  Louis  XIV.  and  Charles  I.,  were  to 
patronize  such  blockheads,  I,  William 
Blake,  a  mental  prince,  would  decol- 
late and  hang  their  souls  as  guilty  of 
mental  high-treason."  We  cannot 
help  sympathizing  with  his  comment 
on  Eubens's  "  Luxembourg  Gallery," 
which,  as  he  observes,  "  is  confessed 
on  all  hands  to  be  the  work  of  a 
blockhead :  it  bears  this  evidence  in 
its  face.  How  can  its  execution  be 
any  other  than  the  work  of  a  block- 
head? Bloated  gods, — Mercury,  Juno, 
Venus,  and  the  rattletraps  of  myth- 
ology, and  the  lumber  of  an  awk- 


ward French  palace,  are  thrown  to- 
gether around  clumsy  and  rickety 
princes  and  princesses,  higgledy- 
piggledy.  Who  that  has  eyes  can- 
not see  that  Rubens  and  Correggio 
must  have  been  very  weak  and  vul- 
gar fellows  ?  And  are  we  to  imitate 
their  execution  ?  This  is  like  what  Sir 
Francis  Bacon  says,  —  that  a  healthy 
child  should  be  taught  and  compelled 
to  walk  like  a  cripple,  while  the  crip- 
ple must  be  taught  to  walk  like 
healthy  people.  Oh  rare  wisdom  !  " 

Blake's  "Theory  of  Art"  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  few  words.  This 
was  the  only  subject  in  regard  to 
which  he  had  any  systematic  views  ; 
but,  as  he  resolved  every  thing  into 
art,  he  needed  only  one  method.  The 
fundamental  principle  with  him  was, 
that  Art  is  to  be  valued  exclusively 
for  its  own  sake,  and  not  as  the  hand- 
maid of  any  thing  else.  The  value 
of  a  poem  and  the  merit  of  a  picture 
do  not  depend  upon  what  they  teach 
or  illustrate  or  suggest,  but  upon 
their  artistic  completeness,  —  the  per- 
fection with  which  the  thought  which 
they  embody  is  rendered.  The 
aesthetic  takes  precedence  of  the 
moral ;  and,  if  that  is  true,  the  moral 
will  be  sound.  Instead  of  saying 
that  "Art  is  the  handmaid  of  Reli- 
gion," he  affirms  with  vehemence 
that  it  is  religion.  He  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  make  the  decisions  of  the 
final  judgment,  and  admission  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  turn  upon  our 
having  led  artistic  and  unartistic  lives  ; 
but  then  we  should  not  forget  what 
he  meant  by  art.  In  his  wild,  strange 
way,  he  says,  "The  last  judgment 
is  an  overwhelming  of  bad  art  and 
science.  Mental  things  are  alone 
real.  What  is  called  corporeal  nobody 
knows  of:  its  dwelling-place  is  a  fal- 
lacy, and  its  existence  an  impos- 
ture. Where  is  the  existence,  out  of 
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mind  or  thought?  where  is  it  but  in 
the  mind  of  a  fool  ?  Some  people 
flatter  themselves  that  there  will  be 
no  last  judgment,  and  that  bad  art 
will  be  adopted,  and  mixed  with  good 
art,  —  that  error,  or  experiment,  will 
make  a  part  of  truth ;  and  they  boast 
that  it  is  its  foundation.  These  peo- 
ple flatter  themselves  :  I  will  not 
flatter  them.  Error  is  created;  truth 
is  eternal.  Error,  or  creation,  will  be 
burned  up  ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then, 
truth,  or  eternit}^  will  appear.  It  is 
burned  up  the  moment  men  eease  to 
behold  it.  I  assert,  for  myself,  that 
I  do  not  behold  the  outward  crea- 
tion ;  and  that  to  me  it  is  hin- 
derance,  and  not  action.  '  What ! '  it 
will  be  questioned :  '  when  the  sun 
rises,  do  you  not  see  a  round  disc  of 
fire,  somewhat  like  a  guinea  ?  '  Oh, 
no,  no !  I  see  an  innumerable  com- 
pany of  the  heavenly  host,  crying, 
'  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord  God 
Almighty  !  '  I  question  not  my  cor- 
poreal eye,  any  more  than  I  would 
question  a  window  concerning  a  sight. 
I  look  through  it,  and  not  with  it." 

Another  principle  upon  which  he 
strongly  insisted  was,  that  the  study 
and  imitation  of  the  works  of  nature 
is  not  the  business  of  a  true  artist. 
"  No  man  of  sense,"  he  says,  "  ever 
supposes  that  copying  from  nature  is 
the  art  of  painting :  if  the  art  is 
no  more  than  this,  it  is  no  better  than 
any  other  manual  labor.  Anybody 
may  do  it ;  and  the  fool  will  do  it  best, 
as  it  is  a  work  of  no  mind.  A  jockey 
that  is  any  thing  of  a  jockey  will 
never  buy  a  horse  by  tlie  color ;  and 
a  man  who  has  got  any  brains  will 
never  buy  a  picture  by  the  color." 
His  idea  seems  to  be,  that  a  painter 
may  study  nature  only  as  a  writer 
consults  his  grammar  and  dictionary 
to  find  out  what  words  he  must  use, 
and  how  he  must  put  them  together, 


in  order  to  express  his  thoughts: 
Art  must  originate  with  himself,  and 
be  the  creation  of  his  own  mind.  He 
carried  this  principle  so  far,  that, 
when  he  sketched  his  little  cottage 
by  the  sea,  he  painted  it,  not  as  it 
really  was,  but  as  he  thought  it  ought 
to  be  :  he  must  idealize  every  thing. 

The  criticism  upon  his  works, 
which  was  often  made,  and  not  with- 
out cause,  that  they  were  defective  in 
finish,  roused  his  most  passionate  in- 
dignation. "The  lavish  praise,"  he 
says.  t(  I  have  received  from  all 
quarters  for  invention  and  drawing 
has  generally  been  accompanied  by 
this  :  '  He  can  conceive,  but  he  can- 
not execute.'  This  absurd  assertion 
has  done  me,  and  may  still  do  me,  the 
greatest  mischief.  I  call  for  public 
protection  against  these  villains.  I 
am,  like  others,  just  equal  in  invention 
and  in  execution,  as  my  works  show. 
I  defy  any  man  to  cut  cleaner  strokes 
than  I  do,  or  rougher,  when  I  please  ; 
and  assert  that  he  who  thinks  he  can 
engrave  or  paint,  either,  without  being 
a  master  of  drawing,  is  a  fool.  Paint- 
ing is  drawing  on  canvas,  and  en- 
graving is  drawing  on  copper,  and 
nothing  else.  Drawing  is  execution, 
and  nothing  else  ;  and  he  who  draws 
best  must  be  the  best  artist.  And  to 
this  I  subscribe  my  name  as  a  public 
duty.  WiUiam  Blake." 

Of  Blake's  merits  as  an  artist  we 
have,  in  this  country,  no  means  of 
passing  an  independent  and  intelli- 
gent opinion.  So  far  as  we  know, 
none  of  his  paintings  have  found 
their  way  here  ;  and  the  only  material 
for  criticism  at  our  command  is  de- 
rived from  the  sketches  and  engrav- 
ings with  which  he  illustrated  his 
own  poems,  and  the  works  of  other 
authors.  A  descriptive  catalogue  of 
his  paintings,  drawings,  and  engrav- 
ings, would,  of  itself,  make  a  good- 
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sized  volume,  and  would  not  be  unin- 
teresting reading.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, his  notice  of  one  of  his  five 
or  six  hundred  original  designs : 
"Eve  eating  the  forbidden  fruit. 
Eve,  again  most  beautiful,  eats  out 
of  the  jaws  of  the  serpent  the  fruit 
which  he  presents  to  her.  Other 
fruits  hang  from  the  branches,  glowing 
with  ruddy  luminousness.  The  trunk 
of  the  tree  is  cramped  with  huge, 
parasitic  thorn-stems,  which  reach 
down  along  the  ground,  as  it  were 
the  roots  of  the  tree  itself.  Ghastly, 
forked  lightning  plays  around  Eve, 
lurid  and  menacing.  At  the  other 
(left)  side  of  the  tree  stands  Adam, 
as  in  a  distinct  plan  of  the  composi- 
tion. He  is  yet  guiltless  and  uncon- 
scious of  the  evil :  round  him,  too, 
play  the  forked  lightnings,  chain-like, 
but  less  angry  in  color.  The  storm- 
sky  blackens  as  the  storm  culmi- 
nates." The  variety  of  subjects 
which  he  treats  is  actually  appalling : 
we  know  of  no  other  artist  who 
ever  compassed  earth,  sea,  sky,  hea- 
ven, and  hell,  as  he  has  done.  In  the 
versatility  of  his  imagination,  in  the 
facility  with  which  he  treats  alike  the 
homeliest  and  the  sublimest  themes, 
and  in  the  peculiar  suggestive  power 
of  his  works,  it  may  not  be  preposter- 
ous to  regard  Blake  as  the  Shakspeare 
of  painters. 

A  few  additional  words  in  refer- 
ence to  this  extraordinary  man's  pre- 
tensions, not  to  divine  inspiration, 
but  to  the  receiving  of  what  may  be 
called  demoniacal,  using  the  term  in 
its  pure  and  primitive  signification, 
may  not  be  out  of  place.  Blake  never 
professed  to  have  seen  a  ghost  but 
once  ;  and  then  he  was  very  much 
frightened,  and  ran  away.  At  the  same 
time,  all  through  his  life  he  affirmed 
.that  he  was  assisted  in  his  writings  by 
the  spirits  of  the  departed;  and  also 


that  he  painted  their  portraits  —  if  the 
ordinary  phrase  may  be  used  in  such  a 
connection  — from  life.  He  claimed, 
however,  that  there  was  a  great  dif- 
ference between  the  art  of  seeing 
a  disembodied  form  with  the  eye  of 
sense,  and  beholding  it  with  the  eye 
of  the  mind.  To  him,  the  latter  was 
a  more  real  vision  than  the  former. 

At  the  age  of  thirty  he  had  written 
the  greater  part  of  his  best  poems,  and 
executed  the  designs  in  color  which 
were  to  accompany  them.  But  how 
to  get  them  published  had  given  him 
long  and  anxious  thought,  when,  one 
night,  as  he  declares,  the  form  of  his 
brother  Robert,  who  had  died  not 
long  before,  appeared,  and  indicated 
to  him  the  peculiar  mode  by  which 
his  works  were  to  be  produced.  On 
his  rising  in  the  morning,  he  imme- 
diately expended  all  the  money  he 
had  in  the  world,  one  shilling  and  ten- 
pence,  in  purchasing  the  materials 
needed  for  the  process  of  engraving, 
upon  which  he  ever  afterwards  de- 
pended mainly  for  his  livelihood. 
"  The  verse  was  written,  and  the  de- 
signs and  marginal  embellishments 
outlined,  on  the  copper,  with  an  imper- 
vious liquid  :  then  all  the  white  parts, 
or  lights,  were  eaten  away  with  an 
acid,  so  that  the  outline  of  letter  and 
design  was  left  prominent,  as  in  ster- 
eotype. From  these  plates  he  printed 
off  in  any  tint,  yellow,  brown,  blue, 
required  to  be  the  prevailing  or 
ground  color  in  his  facsimiles :  red 
he  used  for  the  letter-press.  The 
page  was  then  colored  up  by  hand 
in  imitation  of  the  original  drawing, 
with  more  or  less  variety  of  detail  in 
the  local  hues.  He  taught  Mrs. 
Blake  to  take  off  the  impressions 
with  care  and  delicacy.  They  were 
then  done  up  in  boards  by  her  hand, 
forming  a  small  octavo :  so  that  the 
poet  and  his  wife  did  every  thing  in 
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making  the  book,  —  writing,  design- 
ing, printing,  engraving, —  every  thing 
except  manufacturing  the  paper :  the 
very  ink,  or  color,  they  did  make.  Nev- 
er before,  surely,  was  a  man  so  liter- 
ally the  author  of  his  own  book." 

From  his  early  childhood  to  the 
last  hour  of  his  mortal  life,  Blake 
seemed  to  live  and  move  and  have  his 
being  on  the  confines  of  two  worlds. 
He  considered  himself  to  be  in 
more  confidential  relations  with  the 
spirits  of  the  departed  than  he  was 
with  his  bodily  contemporaries.  He 
would  speak  of  their  appearance,  and 
quote  their  remarks,  as  if  it  were  a 
matter  of  course  that  those  disem- 
bodied denizens  of  another  sphere 
should  be  familiar  with  his  premises, 
and  accompany  him  in  his  walks. 
Not  that  he  would  allow  them  to  be 
disembodied;  for  he  held  the  essence 
of  the  body  to  be  as  immortal  as  that 
of  the  soul.  After  he  had  passed  his 
sixtieth  year,  he  sketched  a  number 
of  what  his  biographer  calls  Visionary 
Heads ;  and  very  remarkable  they  are 
both  in  the  conception  and  the  execu- 
tion, —  good  likenesses  of  such  men 
as  Richard  the  Lion-hearted,  Edward 
I.,  William  Wallace,  &c.,  if  they 
looked  as  we  should  imagine  they 
might  have  looked.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, however,  that  they  are  all 
Blakeian  in  their  type;  and  some- 
times, as  in  the.  case  of  Richard,  we 
have  two  entirely  different  portraits 
taken  at  separate  sittings.  It  was  all 
the  same  to  Blake  whether  these  per- 
sonages were  historical,  mythical,  or 
even  typical,  —  they  were  all  alike 
real  beings  in  his  mind's  eye. 

It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the 
spirits  who  sometimes,  as  he  believed, 
dictated  the  effusions  of  his  pen,  were 
very  much  given  to  an  exuberance  of 
style,  and  an  obscurity  of  thought, 
which  is  rather  damaging  to  their 


literary  ability :  not  to  speak  of  oc- 
casional trips  in  grammar  hardly  con- 
sistent with  their  having  received  a 
good  common-school  education. 

And  yet  Blake,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  those  who  knew  him 
most  intimately,  and  were  best  quali- 
fied to  judge,  —  Flaxman,  Gary  the 
translator  of  Dante,  Crabb  Robinson, 
and  others,  —  was  not  a  madman,  but 
only  an  enthusiast.  "In  the  house 
of  his  belief  there  were  many  man- 
sions ; "  and  the  only  complaint  that 
his  good  wife  ever  made  was,  that 
"  Mr.  Blake  "  was  "  so  little  with  her,'7 
though  in  the  body  they  were  never 
separated;  for  he  was  incessantly 
away  "  in  Paradise,"  which  would  not 
seem  to  have  been  far  off. 

The  impression  left  upon  the  mind 
after  a  careful  study  of  this  man  and 
his  extraordinary  works,  it  is  not  easy 
to  express  in  words.  Those  who  have 
written  most  at  length  about  him 
seem  unconsciously  to  have  fallen  into 
his  ways  of  thinking,  and  to  have 
adopted,  in  some  degree,  his  peculiar 
style,  as  if  the  spirit  of  Blake  him- 
self had  taken  possession  of  them. 
They  have  spoken  very  highly  in  his 
praise,  but  not  a  whit  more  so  than 
he  often  did  when  he  was  alive.  Still, 
.he  was  not  a  vain  man,  and  did  not 
appear  to  care  one  iota  for  praise  or 
censure,  so  far  as  be  was  personally 
concerned.  He  regarded  himself 
merely  as  the  representative  of  art ; 
and  he  cursed  those  who  praised  bad 
art  or  censured  good  art.  There  is 
none  of  the  indirection  of  vanity  in 
his  commendation  of  his  own  produc- 
tion: if  he  thinks  that  he  has  done 
better  than  others,  he  says  so  un- 
qualifiedly, and  defies  the  comments 
of  the  world.  If  William  Blake, 
Painter  and  Poet,  had  esteemed  him- 
self less,  the  public  might  have  hon- 
ored him  more. 
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[From  a  forthcoming  volume  by  Mr.  Hamerton,    entitled   "The  Intellectual 
Life,"  to  be  published  by  Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers  of  Boston.] 


SIR  ARTHUR  HELPS,  in  that  wise 
book  of  his,  "  Thoughts  upon  Gov- 
ernment," says,  that  "  much  of  the 
best  and  greatest  work  in  the  world 
has  been  done  by  those  who  were 
anything  but  docile  in  their  youth." 
He  believes  that  "  this  bold  state- 
ment applies  not  only  to  the  greatest 
men  in  science,  literature,  and  art, 
but  also  to  the  greatest  men  in  offi- 
cial life,  in  diplomacy,  and  in  the 
general  business  of  the  world." 

Many  of  us  who  were  remarkable 
for  an  indocility  in  boyhood,  and 
remarkable  for  nothing  else,  have 
found  much  consolation  in  this  pas- 
sage. It  is  most  agreeable  to  be 
told,  by  a  writer  very  eminent  both 
for  wisdom  and  for  culture,  that  our 
untowardness  was  a  hopeful  sign. 
Another  popular  modern  writer  has 
also  encouraged  us  by  giving  a  long 
list  of  dunces  who  have  become  illus- 
trious. 

Yet,  however  flattering  it  may  be 
to  find  ourselves  in  such  excellent 
company,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
earlier  half  of  life  may  be  concerned, 
we  cannot  quite  forget  the  very 
numerous  instances  of  distinguished 
persons  who  began  by  submitting  to 
the  discipline  of  school  and  college, 
and  gained  honors  and  reputation 
there,  before  encountering  the  com- 
petition of  the  world. 

The  external  discipline  applied  by 
schoolmasters  is  a  substitute  for  that 
inward  discipline  which  we  all  so 
greatly  need,  and  which  is  abso- 
lutely indispensable  to  culture. 


Whether  a  boy  happens  to  be  a 
dunce  at  school  or  a  youth  of  brill- 
iant promise,  his  future  intellectual 
career  will  depend  very  much  on  his 
moral  force.  The  distinguished  men 
who  derived  so  little  benefit  from 
early  discipline  have  invariably  sub- 
jected themselves  to  a  discipline  of 
another  kind,  which  prepared  them 
for  the  labor  of  their  manhood.  It 
may  be  a  pure  assumption  to  say  this, 
but  the  assumption  is  confirmed  by 
every  instance  that  is  known  to  me. 
Many  eminent  men  have  undergone 
the  discipline  of  business,  many  like 
Franklin  have  been  self-disciplined, - 
but  I  have  never  heard  of  a  person 
who  had  risen  to  intellectual  emi- 
nence without  voluntary  submission 
to  an  intellectual  discipline  of  some 
kind. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  great  pleas- 
ures attached  to  the  intellectual  life, 
and  quite  peculiar  to  it ;  but  these 
pleasures  are  the  support  of  disci- 
pline, and  not  its  negation.  They 
give  us  the  cheerfulness  necessary 
for  our  work,  but  they  do  not  excuse 
us  from  the  work.  They  are  like 
the  cup  of  coffee  served  to  a  soldier 
on  duty,  not  like  the  opium  which 
incapacitates  for  everything  but 
dreaming. 

I  have  been  led  into  these  observa- 
tions by  a  perusal  of  the  new  book 
which  you  sent  me.  It  has  many 
qualities  which  in  a  young  writer  are 
full  of  promise.  It  is  earnest  and 
lively  and  exuberant,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  undisciplined. 
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Now,  I  believe  it  may  be  affirmed 
that  although  there  has  been  much 
literature  in  former  ages  which  was 
both  vigorous  and  undisciplined,  still 
when  an  age  presents,  as  ours  does, 
living  examples  of  perfect  intellec- 
tual discipline,  whoever  falls  below 
them  in  this  respect  contents  him- 
self with  the  very  kind  of  inferiority 
which  of  all  inferiorities  is  the  easi- 
est to  avoid.  You  cannot,  by  an 
effort  of  the  will,  hope  to  rival  the 
brilliance  of  a  genius,  but  you  may 
quite  reasonably  expect  to  obtain 
as  complete  a  control  over  your  own 
faculties  and  }rour  own  work  as  any 
other  highly-cultivated  person. 

The  origin  of  discipline  is  the 
desire  to  do,  not  merely  our  best 
with  the  degree  of  power  and  knowl- 
edge which  at  the  time  we  do  actually 
happen  to  possess,  but  with  that 
which  we  might  possess  if  we  sub- 
mitted to  the  necessary  training.  The 
powers  given  to  us  by  Nature  are 
little  more  than  a  power  to  become, 
and  this  becoming  is  always  condi- 
tional on  some  sort  of  exercise  ;  what 
sort  we  have  to  discover  for  our- 
selves. 

No  class  'of  persons  are  so  liable 
to  overlook  the  uses  of  discipline  as 
authors  are.  An}Tbody  can  write  a 
book,  though  few  can  write  that 
which  deserves  the  name  of  litera- 
ture. There  are  great  technical  dif- 
ferences between  literature  and  book- 
making,  but  few  can  clearly  explain 
these  differences,  or  detect  in  their 
own  case  the  absence  of  the  neces- 
sary qualities.  '  In  painting,  the 
most  perfect  finish  is  recognized  at 
a  glance,  but  the  mind  only  can 
perceive  it  in  the  book.  It  was  an 
odd  notion  of  the  authorities  to 
exhibit  literature  in  the  international 
exhibitions ;  but  if  they  could  have 
made  people  see  the  difference  be- 


tween sound  and  unsound  workman- 
ship in  the  literary  craft,  they  would 
have  rendered  a  great  service  to  the 
higher  intellectual  discipline.  Sir 
Arthur  Helps  might  have  served  as 
an  example  to  English  writers,  be- 
cause he  has  certain  qualities  in 
which  we  are  grievously  deficient. 
He  can  say  a  thing  in  the  words  that 
are  most  fit  and  necessary,  and  then 
leave  it.  Sainte-Beuve  would  have 
been  another  admirable  example  of 
self-discipline,  especially  to  French- 
men, who  would  do  well  to  imitate 
him  in  his  horror  of  the  d-peu-pres. 
He  never  began  to  write  about  any- 
thing until  he  had  cleared  the  ground 
well  before  him.  He  never  spoke 
about  any  character  or  doctrine  that 
he  had  not  bottomed  (to  use  Locke's 
word)  as  far  as  he  was  able.  He 
had  an  extraordinary  aptitude  for 
collecting  exactly  the  sort  of  material 
that  he  needed,  for  arranging  and 
classifying  material,  for  perceiving 
its  mutual  relations.  Very  few 
Frenchmen  have  had  Sainte-Beuve's 
intense  repugnance  to  insufficiency 
of  information  and  to  inaccuracy  of 
language.  Few  indeed  are  the  French 
journalists  of  whom  it  might  be  said 
as  it  may  be  truly  said  of  Sainte- 
Beuve,  that  he  nev^er  wrote  even  an 
article  for  a  newspaper  without  hav- 
ing subjected  his  mind  to  a  special 
training  for  that  particular  article. 
The  preparations  for  one  of  his  Lundis 
were  the  serious  occupation  of  sev- 
eral laborious .  days  ;  and  before  be- 
ginning the  actual  composition,  his 
mind  had  been  disciplined  into  a 
state  of  the  most  complete  readiness, 
like  the  fingers  of  a  musician  who 
has  been  practising  a  piece  before  he 
executes  it. 

The  object  of  intellectual  disci- 
pline is  the  establishment  of  a  strong 
central  authority  in  the  mind,  by 
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which  all  its  powers  are  regulated 
and  directed,  as  the  military  forces 
of  a  nation  are  directed  by  the 
strategist  who  arranges  the  opera- 
tions of  a  war.  The  presence  of  this 
strong  central  authority  is  made 
manifest  in  the  unity  and  proportion 
of  the  results ;  when  this  authority 
is  absent  (it  is  frequently  entirely 
absent  from  the  minds  of  undisci- 
plined persons,  especially  of  the 
female  sex),  you  have  a  chaos  of 
complete  confusion ;  when  the  au- 
thority without  being  absent  is  not 
strong  enough  to  regulate  the  lively 
activity  of  the  intellectual  force,  you 
have  too  much  energy  in  one  direc- 
tion, too  little  in  another,  a  brigade 
where  a  regiment  could  have  done  the 
work,  and  light  artillery  where  you 
want  guns  of  the  heaviest  caliber. 

To  establish  this  central  authority, 
it  is  only  necessary,  in  any  vigorous 
and  sound  mind,  to  exercise  it. 
Without  such  a  central  power,  there 
is  neither  liberty  of  action  nor  se- 
curity of  possession.  "  The  mind," 
said  Locke,  "  should  always  be  free 
and  ready  to  turn  itself  to  the 
variety  of  objects  that  occur,  and 
allow  them  as  much  consideration 
as  shall  for.  that  time  be  thought 
fit.  To  be  engrossed  so  by  one 
subject  as  not  to  be  prevailed  on  to 
leave  it  for  another  that  we  judge 
fitter  for  our  contemplation,  is  to 
make  it  of  no  use  to  us.  Did  this 
state  of  mind  always  remain  so, 
every  one  would  without  scruple 
give  it  the  name  of  perfect  madness, 
and  whilst  it  does  last,  at  whatever 
intervals  it  returns,  such  a  rotation 
of  thoughts  about  the  same  object 
no  more  carries  us  forwards  towards 
the  attainment  of  knowledge,  than 
getting  upon  a  mill-horse  whilst  he 
jogs  on  his  circular  track  would 
a  man  on  a  journey." 


"Writers  of  imaginative  literature 
have  found  in  practice  that  even  the 
creative  faculty  might  be  commanded. 
Charles  Baudelaire,  who  had  the 
poetical  organization  with  all  its 
worst  inconveniences,  said  neverthe- 
less that  u  Inspiration  is  decidedly 
the  sister  of  daily  labor.  These  two 
contraries  do  not  exclude  each  other 
more  than  all  the  other  contraries 
which  constitute  nature.  Inspiration  , 
obeys  like  hunger,  like  digestion, 
like  sleep.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  a  sort  of  celestial  mechanism, 
of  which  we  need  not  be  ashamed, 
but  we  ought  to  make  the  best  use 
of  it.  If  we  will  only  live  in  a  reso- 
lute contemplation  of  next  day's 
work,  the  daily  labor  will  serve  in- 
spiration." In  cases  where  disci- 
pline is  felt  to  be  very  difficult,  it  is 
generally  at  the  same  time  felt  to  be 
very  desirable.  George  Sand  com- 
plains that  although  "  to  overcome 
the  indiscipline  of  her  brain  she  had 
imposed  upon  herself  a  regular  way 
of  living,  and  a  daily  labor,  still 
twenty  times  out  of  thirty  she  catches 
herself  reading  or  dreaming,  or  writ- 
ing something  entirely  apart  from 
the  work  in  hand."  She  adds  that 
"  without  this  frequent  intellectual 
fldnerie  she  would  have  acquired  in- 
formation, which  has  been  her  per- 
petual but  unrealized  desire." 

It  is  the  triumph  of  discipline  to 
overcome  both  small  and  great  re- 
pugnances. We  bring  ourselves,  by 
its  help,  to  face  petty  details  thai  "* 
are  wearisome,  ancl  heavy  tasks  that 
are  almost  appalling.  Nothing  shows 
the  power  of  discipline  more  than  the 
application  of  the  mind  in  the  com- 
mon trades  and  professions  to  sub- 
jects which  have  hardly  any  interest 
in  themselves.  Lawyers  are  espe- 
cially admirable  for  this.  They 
acquire  the  faculty  of  resolutely  ap« 
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plying  their  minds  to  the  driest  doc- 
uments, with  tenacity  enough  to  end 
in  the  perfect  mastery  of  their  con- 
tents, a  feat  which  is  utterly  beyond 
the  capacity  of  any  undisciplined 
intellect,  however  gifted  by  nature. 
In  the  case  of  lawyers  there  are 
frequent  intellectual  repugnances  to 
be  overcome,  but  surgeons  and  other 
men  of  science  have  to  vanquish  a 
class  of  repugnances  even  less  within 
the  power  of  the  will,  the  instinctive 
plrysical  repugnances.  These  are 
often  so  strong  as  to  seem  apparently 
insurmountable,  but  they  yield  to 
persevering  discipline.  Although 
Haller  surpassed  his  contemporaries 
in  anatomy,  and  published  several 
important  anatomical  works,  he  was 
troubled  at  the  outset  with  a  horror 
of  dissection  beyond  what  is  usual 
with  the  inexperienced,  and  it  was 
only  by  firm  self-discipline  that  he 
became  an  anatomist  at  all. 

There  is,  however,  one  reserve  to 
be  made  about  discipline,  which  is 
this.  We  ought  not  to  disregard  al- 
together the  mind's  preferences  and 
refusals,  because  in  most  cases  they 
are  the  indication  of  our  natural 
powers.  They  are  not  so  always ; 
many  have  felt  attracted  to  pursuits 
for  which  they  had  no  capacity  (this 
happens  continually  in  literature  and 
the  fine  arts),  whilst  others  have 
greatly  distinguished  themselves  in 
careers  which  were  not  of  their  own 
choosing,  and  for  which  they  felt  no 
vocation  in  their  youth.  Still  there 
exists  a  certain  relation  between 
preference  and  capacity  which  may 
often  safely  be  relied  upon  when 
there  are  not  extrinsic  circumstances 
to  attract  men  or  repel  them.  Dis- 
cipline becomes  an  evil,  and  a  very 
serious  evil,  causing  immense  losses 
of  special  talents  to  the  community, 
when  it  overrides  the  personal  pref- 


erences entirely.  We  are  less  in 
danger  of  this  evil,  however,  from 
the  discipline  which  we  impose  upon 
ourselves,  than  from  that  which  is 
imposed  upon  us  by  the  opinion  of 
the  society  in  which  we  live.  The 
intellectual  life  has  this  remarkable 
peculiarity  as  to  discipline,  that  whilst 
very  severe  discipline  is  indispensa- 
ble to  it,  that  which  it  really  needs  is 
the  obedience  to  an  inward  law, —  an 
obedience  which  is  not  only  compati- 
ble with  revolt  against  other  people's 
notions  of  what  the  intellectual  man 
ought  to  think  and  do,  but  which 
often  directly  leads  to  such  revolt  as 
its  own  inevitable  result. 

In  the  attempt  to  subject  ourselves 
to  the  inward  law,  we  may  encounter 
a  class  of  mental  refusals  which  in- 
dicate no  congenital  incapacity,  but 
prove  that  the  mind  has  been  inca- 
pacitated by  its  acquired  habits  and 
its  ordinary  occupations.  I  think 
that  it  is  particularly  important  to 
pay  attention  to  this  class  of  mental 
refusals,  and  to  give  them  the  fullest 
consideration.  Suppose  the  case  of 
a  man  who  has  a  fine  natural  capacity 
for  painting,  but  whose  time  has  been 
taken  up  by  some  profession  which 
has  formed  in  him  mental  habits  en- 
tirely different  from  the  mental  hab- 
its of  an  artist.  The  inborn  capaci- 
ty for  art  might  whisper  to  this  man, 
"  Suppose  you  were  to  abandon  your 
profession,  and  turn  painter ; "  but 
to  this  suggestion  of  the  inborn  ca- 
pacity the  acquired  unfitness  would, 
in  a  man  of  sense,  most  probably 
reply  "  No ;  painting  is  an  art  bris- 
tling all  over  with  the  most  alarming 
technical  difficulties,  which  I  am  too 
lazy  to  overcome ;  let  younger  men 
attack  them  if  they  like."  Here  is 
a  mental  refusal  of  a  kind  which  the 
severest  self-disciplinarian  ought  to 
listen  to.  This  is  nature's  way  of 
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keeping  us  to  our .  specialities  ;  she 
protects  us  by  means  of  what  super- 
ficial moralists  condemn  as  one  of 
the  minor  vices,  the  disinclination  to 
trouble  ourselves  without  necessity, 
when  the  work  involves  the  acquisi- 
tion of  new  habits. 

The  moral  basis  of  the  intellectual 
life  appears  to  be  the  idea  of  disci- 
pline, but  the  discipline  is  of  a  very 
peculiar  kind,  and  varies  with  every 
individual.  People  of  original  power 
have  to  discover  the  original  disci- 
pline that  they  need.  They  pass  their 
lives  in  thoughtfully  altering  this  pri- 
vate rule  of  conduct  as  their  needs 
alter,  as  the  legislature  of  a  progres- 
sive State  makes  unceasing  altera- 
tions in  its  laws.  When  we  look 
back  upon  the  years  that  are  gone, 
this  is  our  bitterest  regret,  that 
whilst  the  precious  time,  the  irre- 
coverable, wras  passing  by  so  rapidly, 
we  were  intellectually  too  undisci- 
plined to  make  th©  best  personal 
use  of  all  the  opportunities  that  it 
brought.  Those  men  may  be  truly 
esteemed  happy  and  fortunate  who 
can  say  to  themselves  in  the  evening 
of  their  days,  ulhad  so  prepared 
myself  for  every  successive  enter- 
prise, that  when  the  time  came  for  it 
to  be  carried  into  execution,  my  train- 
ing ensured  success." 


I  had  thought  of  some  examples, 
and  there  are  several  great  men  who 
have  left  us  noble  examples  of  self- 
discipline,  but  in  the  range  and  com- 
pleteness of  that  discipline,  in  the 
foresight  to  discern  what  would  be 
wanted,  in  the  humility  to  perceive 
that  it  was  wanting,  in  the  resolution 
that  it  should  not  be  wanting  when 
the  time  came  that  such  knowledge 
or  faculty  should  be  called  for,  one 
colossal  figure  so  far  excels  all  others 
that  I  cannot  write  down  their  names 
with  that  of  Alexander  Humboldt. 
The  world  sees  the  intellectual  great- 
ness of  such  a  man,  but  does  not  see 
the  substantial  moral  basis  on  which 
the  towering  structure  rose.  When 
I  think  of  his  noble  dissatisfaction 
with  what  he  knew,  his  ceaseless 
eagerness  to  know  more,  and  know 
it  better,  of  the  rare  combination  of 
teachableness  that  despised  no  help 
(for  he  accepted  without  jealousy 
the  aid  of  everybody  who  could  as- 
sist him) ,  with  self-reliance  that  kept 
him  always  calm  and  observant  in 
the  midst  of  personal  danger,  I  know 
not  which  is  the  more  magnificent 
spectacle,  the  splendor  of  the  intel- 
lectual light,  or  the  beauty  and  so- 
lidity of  the  moral  constitution  that 
sustained  it. 


As  often  as  one  more  novel  is  printed,  a  certain  number  of  those 
who  write  about  it  will  be  found  to  observe  that  whatever  its  mer- 
its, The  Great  American  Novel  is  yet  to  be  written.  The  term  is 
likely  to  become  tiresome,  like  "  The  Devouring  Element "  (i.  e. 
fire),  and  "The  Rash  Act"  (i.  e.  suicide).  Before  it  is  by  law 
forbidden,  then,  let  a  few  humble  suggestions  about  this  novel  be 
placed  on  record.  They  have  more  or  less  interest  for  all  who 
have  written,  are  writing,  intend  to  write,  or  would  like  to  write  a 
novel,  —  being  the  majority,  no  doubt,  of  that  portion  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  which  has  received  "  a  good  common-school  educa- 
tion." 

It  is  a  curious  feature  in  the  common  run  of  what  are  called 
w  reviews  "  and  "  book  notices,"  that  the  objection  made  to  a  book 
so  frequently  consists  in  the  charge  that  it  is  not  something  else. 
As  a  well-known  novelist  remarked  the  other  day,  "  They  find 
fault  with  a  crab  because  it  is  not  a  lobster."  Or  as  another  emi- 
nent writer  said  a  hundred  years  ago  :  "  If  you  present  them  the 
handle  of  a  knife,  they  complain  that  it  is  not  sharp ;  and  if  you 
offer  them  the  blade,  they  complain  that  it  is  inconvenient  to  take 
hold  of."  Anybody  who  will  examine  a  file  of  newspaper  notices 
of  Miss  Ingelow's  wonderfully  good  novel,  "  Off  the  Skelligs,"  will 
find,  accordingly,  that  a  number  of  them  consist  in  substance  of 
assertions  that  Miss  Ingelow  has  heretofore  written  poems,  and 
that  this  novel  is  not  a  poem*  It  certainly  is  not ;  nor  is  it  a  pig. 
But  why  say  so  ?  "  There  are  some  things  which  this  court  may  be 
supposed  to  know." 

However,  there  must  be  distinctions  between  novel  and  novel, 
and  the  present  purpose  is  to  suggest  what  the  American  novel  can- 
not very  well  be,  and  what  it  can  be.  This  may  look  a  little  like 
doing  what  was  just  now  blamed ;  but  there  is  a  difference  between 
objections  to  an  existing  book,  and  inquiries  into  the  prospects  for 
making  other  books.  If  ever  it  should  be  shown  that  such  or  such 
a  work  purporting  to  be  an  American  novel,  was  not  American, 
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that  would  be  fair.     What  is  complained  of  would  be  to  charge  it 
with  not  being  a  European  novel,  or  a  Chinese  theology. 

First,  and  chiefly,  and  perhaps  once  for  all,  the  American  novel 
should  be  American.  Let  it  not,  for  instance,  have  the  nightin- 
gale, the  sky-lark,  and  the  robin-redbreast  in  its  ornithology.  Let 
not  daisies  and  cowslips  be  prominent  in  its  flora.  Nor  should  its 
machinery  be  designed  or  its  characters  delineated  after  European 
models,  any  more  than  its  natural  history.  The  confounding  of 
things  European  and  things  American  is  the  more  frequent  from 
the  fact  that  so  many  persons  write  novels,  not  from  what  they 
have  seen  and  lived,  but  from  what  they  have  read  in  other  novels. 
They  set  their  table,  as  the  Landlady  of  the  Autocrat  and  Poet 
would  say,  with  hash,  and  warmed  over  at  that.  Indeed,  if  the 
rule  could  be  established  for  romance  writers  to  speak  only  of 
that  which  they  do  know,  this 'rule  would  include  the  comparatively 
limited  suggestions  now  intended,  and  a  great  deal  more  besides. 
The  more  one  knows  in  detail  of  the  methods  of  great  writers,  the 
more  o^ie  is  sure  to  be  astonished  in  discovering  how  little  they 
originated,  how  much,  how  closely,  they  studied  real  life  around 
them,  and  transcribed  it,  even  down  to  such  items  as  odd  names. 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  McGuffog,"  so  suitable  in  looks  and  sound  for 
the  gruff  hog  of  a  jailor  to  whom  he  gave  it,  is,  or  was  not  long  ago, 
on  the  door-plate  of  somebody  in  New  York,  who  is,  for  all  that 
appears  to  the  contrary,  a  polished  gentleman  and  elegant  scholar. 
Mr.  Dickens's  "  Guppy  "  was  in  like  manner  on  the  passenger-list 
of  a  perfectly  respectable  ocean  steamer.  There  is  every  reason 
for  believing  that  the  dreaded  name  of  Mac  Stinger  is  to  be  found 
in  London  ;  Lammle  (more  accurately  Laemmle)  is  good  enough 
German ;  and  there  ought  not  to  be  any  surprise  if  Mrs.  Nickle- 
by's  friends,  the  Dibabses  and  Peltiroguses,  and  the  Mcklebie* 
themselves,  for  that  matter,  should  turn  out  to  be  numerous  an^* 
influential  English  county  families.  Indeed,  Mr.  Forster  expressly 
says,  in  his  second  volume,  that  a  good  many  of  Dickens's  patro- 
nymics, even  the  oddest,  are  names  well  enough  known  in  Dick- 
ens's own  County  of  Kent.  But  the  same  habit  of  studying  from 
realities  has  long  ago  become  the  practice  of  dramatists,  of  actors, 
of  artists.  And  the  novelist  is,  of  all  writers  in  prose,  the  one  who 
requires  most  of  the  dramatic  and  the  artistic  feelings,  senses,  and 
methods.  The  wisdom,  the  necessity,  of  this  proceeding,  is  plain 
enough.  It  is,  indeed,  the  only  possible  unfailing  method  of  every 
workman  who  would  influence  the  mass  of  living  men.  It  is  Mr. 
Beecher's  secret  as  a  preacher,  Leech's  and  Nast's  in  caricature, 
Rogers's  in  sculpture,  as  well  as  Dickens's  in  romance.  They 
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study  life  around  them.  In  so  doing,  they  draw  from  the  vast  and 
inexhaustible  stream  of  God's  creative  energy.  He  who  uses  only 
what  there  is  in  himself,  or  only  that  and  second-hand  material  that 
has  been  written  once,  will  very  quickly  run  dry  of  real  writing,  and 
will  be  left  to  repetition,  imitation,  or  lifeless  spinning  of  words. 

To  return  to  the  point :  That  which  a  writer  of  European  novels 
may  use,  and  which  is  out  of  place  in  American  novels,  is  either 
natural  scenery  or  social  machinery.  As  for  beasts  and  landscape, 
however,  little  need  be  said  ;  or  at  least  European  writers  are  more 
in  need  of  admonition  than  our  own.  Nobody  in  this  country  is 
likely  to  describe  the  olive  gardens  and  vineyards  and  volcanoes 
of  Denmark,  nor  to  mention  Italy  as  the  metropolis  of  Abo,  in  Fin- 
land ;  while,  it  is  said,  recent  English  authority  has  made  Massa- 
chusetts the  capital  of  Boston,  and  referred  with  honest  indignation 
to  the  oppressions  practised  by  the  cotton-planters  of  the  said  Mas- 
sachusetts upon  their  helpless  negro  slaves. 

The  difference  between  the  fictions  of  the  two  continents  in  respect 
of  machinery,  is  not  quite  so  obvious  as  in  natural  history,, 'though 
it  is  obvious  enough.  Its  chief  heads  are  three  :  social  distinc- 
tions, distribution  and  inheritance  of  property,  and  domestic  rela- 
tions. Under  each  of  these  may  be  pointed  out  important  resources 
available  for  a^. novel  of  European  life,  but  which  are  useless  for 
one  whose  scene  is  laid  in  America. 

1.  All  those  miseries  and  joys  which  depend  upon  difference  of 
rank  and  station,  are  useless  to  our  novelists.  In  this  country, 
King  Cophetua  could  not  do  a  more  usual  or  proper  thing,  nor  one 
better  calculated  to  increase  his  majority  in  case  of  renomination, 
than  to  marry  a  well-looking  and  of  course  respectably-educated 
and  moral  beggar-maid.  Yesterday's  corner  in  Northwestern  prob- 
ably left  her  a  beggar,  but  the  day  before  she  was  an  aristocrat,  and 
so  she  is  again,  as  soon  as  she  becomes  *Mrs.  Cophetua.  But  the 
agony  and  rage  of  the  Countess  of  Glenallan  somewhere  about  A. 
D.  1800,  for  fear  her  son  should  marry  a  civilian  young  lady,  and 
the  crime  she  perpetrates  to  prevent  it,  although  we  read  about 
them  without  a  sense  of  improbability  in  "The  Antiquary,"  yet 
require,  to  enable  us  to  do  so,  all  the  skilful  setting  of  the  great 
magician, —  the  patriarchal  society,  the  ancient  descent,  the  feudal 
pride,  the  personal  energy  and  violence,  which  are  for  so  many 
chapters  and  so  deftly  erected  into  a  background  for  the  tragic  cen- 
tral action.  Even  the  decorous  though  distinct  regrets,  half  a  cen- 
tury later,  of  Lord  L'Estrange's  worthy  mother  in  "My  Novel," 
over  her  son's  intended  match  with  the  plebeian,  though  most  cor- 
rect and  lady-like  Helen,  seem  a  little  flat  and  silly  to  an  American 
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of  fair  sense  and  culture.  To  attribute  any  such  feelings  to  an 
American  citizen,  whether  farmer,  merchant,  or  professional  man, 
—  that  is,  except  for  the  purpose  of  derision  or  reprobation, —  would 
be  as  effective  as  to  arm  him  with  a  morion  and  an  arblast,  and  to 
plant  a  culverin  over  his  front  door.  It  is  not  without  an  uncon- 
scious propriety  of  satirical  application  that  our  best  known  Amer- 
ican experiments  in  the  European  kind  of  social  distinction  are 
Lord  Timothy  Dexter  and  Count  George  Jones. 

2.  The  comparative  monopoly  of  land,  and  to  some  extent  of 
wealth,  in  part  or  all  of  Europe,  and  the  power  which  the  owners  of 
property  there  possess  of  perpetuating  its  ownership,  is  a  second 
kind  of  mechanism  which  our  novel  writers  must  do  without.     Dis^ 
inheriting  can  sometimes  be  performed,  it  is  true,  in  the  United 
States ;    but  who  is  going  to  be  frightened  about  it  ?     "  Desdi 
chado  !  "  was  a  most  sentimental  war-cry  at  the  gentle  and  joyous 
passage  at  arms  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  and  it  has  been  so  ever 
since  in  Europe  ;  but  before  it  can  mean  much  in  the  United  States, 
there  must  be  some  certainty  that  the  cruel  parent  will  continue  to 
have  property,  and  furthermore  some  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
son's  earning  a  comfortable  living  and  a  respectable  position  for 
himself.     But  this  is  not  likely  to  happen  as  long  as  a  man  can  buy 
a  whole  farm  here  for  the  cost  of  effecting  a  conveyance  in  England. 
Of  like  effect  are  the  English  entails  and  primogeniture,  of  which 
scarce  more  than  a  reminiscence  can  be  traced  in  our  laws  of  real 
property  and  descent.     What  remains  of  the  old  "  conveyances  in 
tail "  is  no  great  elongation  of  a  conveyance  in  fee-simple  ;  and  the 
younger  son  of  the  American,  equal  in  every  other  respect  to  the 
elder,  has  at  least  two  advantages  :  he  has  been  brought  up  by 
parents  who  experimented  only  on  his  elder  brother  and  have  given 
him  the  results  of  their  experiment ;  and  he  is  likely  to  survive  him. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  in  detail  how  many  plays  and  novels, 
from  Shakespeare  downward,  have  by  name,  or  in  fact,  or  both, 
turned  on  the  experiences  or  the  character  of  The  Elder  Brother, 
The  Younger  Son,  The  Disinherited,  and  so  forth.     But  neither  the 
fact  nor  the  fiction  have  had  much  place  in  American  life  or  litera- 
ture, nor,  indeed,  will  they  last  long  in  Europe. 

3.  In  Europe, —  on  the  continent  especially, —  and  consequently 
in  European  novels,  the  authority  of  heads  of  families  over  the 
other  members  is  far  greater  than  with  us ;  marriages  from  consid- 
erations of  money  or  of  rank  are  much  more  common ;  and,  by  a 
natural  consequence,  such  sufferings  and  misfortunes  as  arise  from 
ill-assorted  marriage  and  the  attending  temptations  are  more  abun- 
dant.    Indeed,  no  one  class  of  motives  more  distinctly  gives  moral 
tone  and  literary  character  to  the  whole  of  French  fiction  as  com- 
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pared  with  that  of  America,  and  of  England  too,  than  this.  It  is 
for  this  very  reason,  most  of  all,  that  "  French  novels  "  are  so  often 
untranslatable.  Not  that  American  public  sentiment  is  offended 
by  narratives  of  vice  and  crime ;  every  day's  newspapers  prove  the 
contrary.  But  the  French  mode  of  dealing  with  marriage  as  an 
element  in  fiction  does  not  correspond  to  any  element  in  our  Amer- 
ican social  facts,  and  is  therefore  revolting  to  our  feeling  for  truth 
in  art,  while  it  has  also  for  us  the  peculiar  repulsivencss  of  a  form 
of  evil  which  we  do  not  ourselves  so  much  practise.  As  we  have 
no  mind  to  it,  we  condemn  it. 

But  though  the  American  novelist  must  forego  the  machinery  of 
forced  marriages,  arbitrary  parental  authority,  monopolies  of  wealth, 
and  caste  distinctions,  is  he  therefore  circumscribed  or  confined  as 
it  regards  the  actual  field  for  fictitious  composition?  Not  at  all. 
Indeed,  he  is  simply  in  some  measure  urged  from  a  lower  range  of 
materials  to  a  higher  range.  All  that  was  explained  to  be  forbidden 
to  him,  lies  within  one  department  of  fiction, — the  "  novel  of  society." 

No  doubt  the  European  novel  of  society  can  be  a  better  book 
than  the  American  novel  of  society,  because  society  in  Europe  is  so 
much  more  elaborate  and  significant  than  in  America.  But  the 
omission  of  "  society  "  in  the  European  sense  of  the  term  does  not 
interfere  at  all  with  the  American  novelist's  command  of  the  mani- 
fold and  inexhaustible  resources  which  remain  for  the  novel  of 
adventure,  of  business,  of  humor  and  wit,  character  and  psychology, 
— not  to  add  the  historical  novel.  These  are  the  real  novels,  after 
all ;  they  will  forever  possess  life,  because  they  are  transcripts  of 
life  itself,  instead  of  its  mere  accidents  and  externals.  In  those 
fields  does  it  belong  to  the  American  novelist  to  labor ;  in  some 
one  of  them  are  other  Great  American  Novels  to  be  written,  besides 
those  which  we  already  possess.  We  have  thus  far  only  one  cred- 
itable novel  of  the  Rebellion,  —  Mr.  De  Forest's  "  Miss  Ravenel's 
Conversion,"  —  and  not  one  nautical  novel  of  the  Rebellion, —  a  vex- 
atious reflection  enough  to  the  lover  of  romance  who  has  enjoyed 
Cooper  and  Marryat  and  Michael  Scott.  Except  Cooper,  indeed, 
we  have  never  had  but  one  good  writer  of  nautical  fiction,  —  John 
W.  Gould,  —  and  he  died  prematurely,  after  producing  only  the 
mere  first  fruits  of  one  volume  of  short  tales.  It  is  in  the  field  of 
character  particularly,  however,  that  the  best  American  work  may 
be  expected ;  as  the  subject-matter  is  highest  of  all,  besides  being 
in  its  nature  absolutely  inexhaustible.  And  the  freedom  with  which 
the  circumstances  of  American  life  permit  the  development  of  char- 
acter, justifies  the  expectation  that  it  will  be  as  much  an  American 
romance  material,  as  the  development  of  w  society  "  under  European 
conditions  renders  the  society  novel  a  European  production. 
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THE  new  volume  of  Charming  is 
a  treasure  unexpectedly  recovered, 
where  we  had  most  of  us  thought 
that  we  already  had  all  that  we  could 
ask  for.  One  subject,  as  we  have 
already  said,  is  here  illustrated  from 
different  points  of  view  in  the  best 
work  of  the  author,  and  that  the 
subject  of  subjects  for  thoughtful 
men. 

While  Dr.  Channing  lived,  there 
were  two  different  estimates  of  the 
man  formed  by  the  average  of  peo- 
ple, and  even  by  many  of  those  who 
look  more  carefully  than  the  average 
of  men  at  what  is  passing  around 
him.  A  religious  reformer  of  the 
highest  rank,  it  was  his  place  to 
quicken  by  a  life  wholly  new  a  com- 
munity, not  to  say  a  country,  of  which 
the  religion  had  been  terribly  ham- 
pered by  the  weight  of  the  best  work 
and  the  worst  rubbish  of  the  Calvin- 
istic  theology.  It  fell  in  his  way, 
therefore,  to  overhaul  that  rubbish 
and  to  destroy  that  work  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  great  duty  of  his  life, 
which  was  to  bring  men  to  God.  It 
happened,  on  this  account,  that  the 
men  of  his  time  were  very  apt  to  re- 
gard Dr.  Channing  as  especially  the 
advocate  of  a  certain  dogmatic  the- 
ology, or  as  the  assailant  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic  system.  His  Baltimore  ser- 
mon, which  is  substantially  a  sermon 
of  attack,  probably  carried  his  name 
first  to  the  parts  of  the  country  out- 
side New  England.  And  thus,  the 
reputation  which  he  first  earned  was 
that  of  a  controversialist. 

Time  passed  by  ;  and  in  the  prac- 
tical application  of  the  ethical  and 
religious  principles  to  which  he  had 
given  his  life,  the  critical  question  of 
American  Slavery  crossed  his  way, 
and  it  became  necessary  for  him  to 


make  his  statement  regarding  that. 
Wholly  to  the  surprise  of  many  of 
his  nearest  friends,  not  in  the  least 
to  the  surprise  of  those  who  best 
understood  the  man,  he  advanced 
placidly  to  the  new  issue,  and  met 
it  with  the  same  precision  as  always. 
His  statements  on  American  Slavery 
have  all  the  passionless  distinctness 
of  mathematical  axioms.  More  than 
any  papers  published  through  tlie 
whole  conflict,  do  they  exhibit  the 
ethical  conditions  of  the  subject. 
And  the  immediate,  perhaps  the 
natural  result  of  the  position  which 
he  thus  took,  was,  that  the  genera- 
tion of  men  who  grew  up  while  the 
great  conflict  was  going  on,  spoke  of 
him  and  thought  of  him,  not  as  a 
theological  controversialist,  but  as  a 
moral  or  political  reformer. 

In  the  midst  of  that  struggle,  in 
the  year  1842,  Dr.  Channing  died. 
In  a  few  years  his  nephew  published 
a  memoir  of  him,  one  of  the  remark- 
able memoirs.  The  first  volume  of 
that  book  showed  to  all  men  what 
the  closest  students  of  his  life  knew 
already,  —  that  it  was,  so  to  speak, 
by  accident  that  men  regarded  him 
either  as  a  chief  in  controversy,  or  a 
leader  in  social  reform.  From  early 
life  he  had  been  seeking  God,  with 
the  most  intense  ardor  of  the  mys- 
tic ;  the  real  presence  of  God  in  his 
soul  was  the  power  that  made  him 
what  he  was ;  the  determination  to 
bring  the  spirit  of  God  into  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers  was  what  gave 
the  eloquence,  as  it  was  falsely  called, 
to  his  sermons  ;  and,  in  one  word,  the 
Omnipotence  of  God  lent  to  his  life 
its  power.  That  life  had  shown  it- 
self on  a  wide  scale  in  the  two  meth- 
ods of  theological  controversy  and 
of  political  reform.  But  it  would 
have  shown  itself  as  distinctly,  what- 
ever the  particular  spheres  of  effort 
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which  might  have  called  out  his  en- 
deavors. 

To  the  great  body  of  readers  this 
revelation  of  the  moving  power  of 
the  man  was  a  surprise.  It  is  a  reve- 
lation which  shows  that  his  power  will 
be  far  more  permanent  than  that  of 
most  controversialists  or  reformers  ; 
and  that,  indeed,  in  proportion  as 
his  life  shall  be  studied  apart  from 
the  accidents  of  his  time  (and  even 
Calvinism  is  proving  to  be  one  of 
these  accidents),  will  his  real  fame 
be  wider,  and  he  be  loved  with  more 
living  enthusiasm. 

The  new  book  will  confirm  the 
true  view,  because  it  is  a  unit.  The 
reader  does  not  follow  it  as  a  collec- 
tion of  sermons,  but  traces  the  mind 
of  the  author  in  so  man}r  develop- 
ments of  his  central  theme. 

We  have  already  published  the 
titles  of  the  several  chapters.  Rather 
than  attempt  to  trace  the  general 
plan  of  the  book,  we  make  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  fourth,  "The 
Father's  Love  of  Persons."  It  is 
interesting  as  showing  how  little 
Dr.  Channing  himself  is  responsible 
for  that  preposterous  Individualism 
which  was  the  besetting  sin  of  many 
of  his  admirers,  and  which  was  the 
base  of  follies  from  which  the  Unita- 
rian Church  of  America  is  even  at 
this  late  period  wriggling  outward. 

"  I. — But  there  is  no  inconsistency 
in  at  once  believing  in  God's  Partic- 
ular Providence  and  in  His  Univer- 
sal Providence.  He  may  watch  over 
All,  and  yet  watch  over  Each,  as  if 
Each  were  All.  There  is  a  simple 
truth,  which  may  help  us  to  under- 
stand, that  God  does  not  intermit 
His  attention  to  Individuals  in  con- 
sequence of  his  inspection  of  the  In- 
finite Whole.  It  is  this.  The  indi- 
vidual is  a  living  part  of  this  living 
whole, —  vitally  connected  with  it, — 


acting  upon  it,  and  reacted  upon  by 
it,  —  receiving  good,  and  communi- 
cating good  in  return,  in  proportion 
to  his  growth  and  power.  From  this 
constitution  of  the  Universe  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  whole  is  preserved  and 
perfected  by  the  care  of  its  parts. 
The  General  good  is  bound  up  in  the 
Individual  good.  So  that  to  super- 
intend the  one  is  to  superintend  the 
other ;  and  the  neglect  of  either 
would  be  the  neglect  of  both.  What 
reason  have  I  for  considering  myself 
as  overlooked,  because  God  has  such 
an  immense  family  to  provide  for  ? 
I  belong  to  this  family.  I  am  bound 
to  it  by  vital  bonds.  I  am  alwa}Ts 
exerting  an  influence  upon  it.  I  can 
hardly  perform  an  act  that  is  con- 
fined in  its  consequences  to  myself. 
Others  are  affected  by  what  I  am, 
and  say,  and  do.  And  these  others 
have  also  their  spheres  of  influence. 
So  that  a  single  act  of  mine  may 
spread  and  spread  in  widening  cir- 
cles, through  a  nation  or  humanity. 
Through  my  vice,  I  intensify-  the 
taint  of  vice  throughout  the  Uni- 
verse. Through  my  misery,  I  make 
multitudes  sad.  On  the  other  hand, 
every  development  of  my  virtue 
makes  me  an  ampler  blessing  to  my 
race.  Every  new  truth  that  I  gain 
makes  me  a  brighter  light  to  Human- 
ity. I  ought  not  then  to  imagine 
that  God's  interest  in  me  is  dimin- 
ished, because  his  interest  is  extend- 
ed to  endless  hosts  of  Spirits.  On 
the  contrary,  God  must  be  more  in- 
terested in  me  on  this  very  account, 
because  I  influence  others  as  well  as 
myself.  I  am  a  living  member  of 
the  great  Family  of  All  Souls  ;  and 
I  cannot  improve  or  suffer  myself, 
without  diffusing  good  or  evil  around 
me  through  an  ever-enlarging  sphere. 
My  hearer,  you  are  not  to  think  of 
yourself  as  neglected,  because  God 
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has  an  innumerable  company  of  chil- 
dren to  care  for.  One  of  the  methods 
by  which  He  cares  for  these  various 
children,  is  to  make  provision  for 
your  progress.  The  interests  of 
others,  as  well  as  your  own  interests, 
require  that  the  Universal  Father 
should  watch  over  your  progress. 
For  just  so  far  as  you  are  wise,  dis- 
interested, and  happy,  you  will  be- 
come a  universal  blessing.  Be  not 
disheartened,  then,  by  looking  round 
on  this  immense  Creation,  and  think- 
ing that  you  are  but  one  among  mil- 
lions ;  for  these  millions  have  a  liv- 
ing interest  in  each  one.  You  as  an 
individual  cannot  but  spread  good 
or  evil  indefinitely  around  you,  and 
through  succeeding  generations. 

In  these  remarks  we  have  seen, 
that  from  the  intimate' and  vital  con- 
nection between  the  Individual  and 
the  Community  of  Spirits,  God  in 
taking  care  of  each  person  is  taking 
care  of  the  whole,  and  that  there  is 
a  perfect  harmony  between  the  Gen- 
eral and  the  Particular  superintend- 
ence of  God.  From  the  same  vital 
connection  of  beings,  I  derive  another 
encouraging  view,  leading  to  the 
same  result.  I  learn  from  it  that 
God's  attention  to  his  whole  Crea- 
tion, far  from  withdrawing  his  regard 
from  Me,  is  the  very  method  where- 
by He  is  advancing  my  especial 
good.  I  am  organically  connected 
with  the  great  Family  of  the  Uni- 
versal Parent.  Plainly  then  it  is  for 
my  happiness,  that  this  Family  should 
be  watched  over  and  should  prosper. 
Suppose  the  Creator  to  abandon  all 
around  me,  that  He  might  bless  me 
alone,  should  I  be  a  gainer  by  such 
a  monopoly  of  God's  care  ?  My  hap- 
piness is  manifestly  bound  up  with 
and  flows  from  the  happiness  of  those 
around ;  and  thus  the  Divine  kind- 
ness to  others  is  essentially  kindness 


to  myself.  This  is  no  theory ;  it  is 
the  fact  confirmed  by  all  experience. 
Every  day  we  receive  perpetual 
blessings  from  the  progress  of  our 
race.  We  are  enlightened,  refined, 
elevated,  through  the  studies,  dis- 
coveries, and  arts  of  countless  per- 
sons, whom  we  have  never  seen  and 
of  whom  we  have  never  even  heard. 
Daily  we  enjoy  conveniences,  pleas- 
ures, and  means  of  health  and  cul- 
ture, through  advancements  in  sci- 
ence and  art,  made  in  the  most  dis- 
tant regions.  And  in  so  far  as  we 
possess  elevated,  disinterested,  and 
holy  characters,  or  enlarged  intelli- 
gence, have  not  these  been  cherished 
and  encouraged  by  the  examples, 
writings,  deeds,  and  lives  of  far- 
spread  fellow-beings,  through  all 
ages  and  nations  ?  How  much  would 
each  of  us  assuredly  be  advanced  in 
happiness,  wisdom,  virtue,  were  the 
community  around  us  —  were  all  the 
persons  with  whom  we  hold  inter- 
course—  more  humane  and  more 
heavenly !  Is  God  then  neglecting 
us  in  his  care  of  others  ?  How  could 
He  bless  us  more  effectually,  than 
by  carrying  forward  the  great  Spirit- 
ual System,  to  which  we  belong,  and 
of  which  we  are  living  parts?  We 
may  well  believe  that  so  close  and 
vital  are  the  connections  throughout 
God's  Universe  —  between  this  world 
of  ours  and  other  worlds  —  that  the 
Human  Race  is  benefited  by  the 
progress  of  all  other  Orders  of 
Beings.  So  that  the  Creator  is  pro- 
viding for  your  happiness  and  vir- 
tue, in  the  «are  which  he  extends 
over  the  diverse  systems  of  worlds 
around,  and  orer  the  higher  ranks  of 
Spirits  in  the  Heavens.  This  happi- 
ness we  may,  indeed  we  do,  lose  by 
yiC6j  —  by  a  spirit  of  self-love,  —  hos- 
tile alike  to  the  Creator  and  to  his 
creatures.  But  this  will  be  our  self- 
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imposed  doom.  Such  isolation  will 
not  come  from  neglect  on  the  part 
of  our  Heavenly  Father.  For  He 
designs  to  make  us  all  blessed  beings 
together,  in  a  blessed  universe." 


CHRISTIAN  ART  AND   SYMBOL- 
ISM. l 

MR.  TYRWHITT'S  book  is  full  of  good 
sense,  good  temper,  and  the  learning 
and  right  spirit  of  a  master  of  the 
subject.  He  is  a  disciple  of  Ruskin, 
with  his  master's  way  of  going  all 
over  the  lot,  and  giving  you  a  touch 
of  political  econonry,  of  moral  reflec- 
tion, of  the  "omne  scibile,"  when  you 
are  on  the  track  of  Art.  His  style 
is  at  times  comically  like  his 
teacher's.  This  closeness  tickles 
one,  in  some  turns  of  expression,  to 
laughter,  as  much  as  C.  S.  C.'s  funny 
copy  of  Browning  or  Tennyson. 
When  Ruskin  gets  into  his  most 
didactic  vein,  he  reminds  me  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  wicked  comparison  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyle's  manner  of  address- 
ing Parliament,  to  that  of  a  "  finish- 
ing governess."  Touches  of  this 
Ruskinese,  ultra-didactic,  solemn- 
oracular,  priggish  way  of  talking, 
crop  out  here  and  there.  But  he 
follows  his  guide's  excellences  much 
more  than  his  faults.  How  full  Rus- 
kin always  is  of  high  impulse,  and 
sure  direction  to  the  best  in  art  and 
letters,  need  not  be  said  here.  And 
he  is  never  dull.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  is 
his  close  follower  in  this.  His  book 
is  an  inciting,  inspiring  one  through- 
out. 

His  master  gives  him  an  Introduc- 
tion. Nothing  can  be  more  kindly 
and  graceful  than  this  preface,  and 

1  Christian  Art  and  Symbolism;  with  some 
hints  on  the  Study  of  Landscape.  By  the  Rev.  R. 
St.  John  Tyrwhitt.  London  :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 
1872. 


j  nothing  more  sad.  How  gracious 
this  is.  "I  begged  him  to  give  these 
lectures ;  and  to  arrange  them  for 
press.  And  this  he  has  done  to 
please  me  ;  and  now  that  it  is  done, 
I  am  —  in  one  sense  —  anything  but 
pleased :  for  I  like  his  writing  better 
than  my  own,  and  am  more  jealous 
of  it  than  I  thought  it  was  in  me  to 
be  of  any  good  work,  —  how  much 
less  of  my  friend's."  And  this  :  "  I 
believe  his  writings  to  contain  the 
truest  expression  yet  given  in  Eng- 
land of  the  feelings  with  which  a 
Christian  gentleman  of  sense  and 
learning  should  regard  the  art  pro- 
duced, in  ancient  days,  by  the  dawn 
of  the  faiths  which  still  guide  his 
conduct  and  secure  his  peace."  But 
how  sad  all  this  is.  "  He  has  been 
animated  in  his  study  by  a  brightness 
of  enthusiasm  which  has  long  been 
impossible  to  me.  .  .  .  Happier  than 
I,  in  having  been  a  personal  com- 
forter and  helper  of  men,  fulfilling  his 
life  in  daily  and  unquestionable 
duty ;  while  I  have  been,  perhaps 
wrongly  —  alwa}rs  hesitatingly — per- 
suading myseif  that  it  was  my  dut}r 
to  do  the  things  that  pleased  me." 
Upon  my  word,  this  pathos  makes 
one  take  back  all  his  hard  thoughts 
of  this  writer  of  "The  Stones  of 
Venice  "and  "The  Two  Paths,"  in 
which  he  remains  still  a  beloved  mas- 
ter to  us.  For  this  sadness,  and  in 
this  kindness  of  his  Preface,  one 
willingly  forgets  all  his  late  scolding 
and  groaning,  and  the  wilful  —  it 
would  seem  —  sickness  of  his  mind. 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt  shows  himself  a 
prince  of  good  sense.  While  I  read, 
I  noted  some  extracts  under  heads 
of  his  good  sense,  good  definition, 
good  temper,  etc.  Here  are  two  that 
I  set  down  under  the  first :  "I  think, 
if  I  could  get  up  a  popular  feeling 
for  simple  landscape,  or  still  life,  or 
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well-shaped  crockerj^,  all  down  a 
back  street,  so  that  workmen  and 
costermongers  should  spend  pence 
on  small  things  realty  fit  to  be  seen, 
that  would  be  a  patronage  of  Art 
that  I  desire  to  see."  Again :  "  I 
must  just  dismiss,  with  hearty  dislike 
and  contempt,  the  notion  that  tyr- 
anny or  despotism  nourishes  Art. 
Art  must  have  some  patron,  it  is 
true ;  but  its  best  patron  is  an  edu- 
cated people,  taught  to  draw,  or  at 
least  to  know  by  eye,  form  as  con- 
nected with  function.  You  may  have 
an  age  of  Ptolemy  with  a  despot ; 
you  have  an  age  of  Phidias  under  a 
free  people.  .  .  .  With  the  death  of 
liberty  in  Florence,  art  died  there ; 
Michael  Angelo  would  live  there  no 
longer,  and  no  man  rose  after  him. 
People  seem  to  forget  that  all  the 
conditions  which  made  him,  were 
those  of  rather  turbulent  free  cities." 
There  is  much  good  sense,  too,  in 
throwing  overboard,  as  he  does,  the 
metaphysics  of  Art.  Who,  in  his 
callow  days  of  interest  in  art-stud}', 
has  not  vexed  his  mind  with  this  jar- 
gon? to  divide  the  ninth  part  of  a 
hair  between  real  and  ideal,  and 
Coleridgean  "  som-m-ject "  and  "om- 
m-ject"?  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says  the 
difference  between  us  and  the  old 
Greeks  is,  that  "  we  analyze  beauty 
without  seeing  it,  and  they  saw  it 
without  analysis."  If  Mr.  Taine  is 
nighty,  he  is  doing  us  good,  in  his 
books  on  Art,  by  getting  us  out  the 
depths  of  our  consciousness,  in  re- 
spect of  it,  and  teaching  us  to  use 
our  eyes.  This  English  writer,  the 
reverse  of  flighty,  has  the  good  sense 
to  do  the  same. 

Under  my  head  of  his  good 
definition,  I  find  this,  appropriated 
from  Ruskin  :  "  The  distinction  be- 
tween Greek  Art  and  Gothic-Chris- 
tian is  that  of  bodily  expression  and 


•spiritual  expression.  .  •  •  The 
body  in  its  health,  and  contented 
perfection,  to  the  Greek :  The  ex- 
pression of  the  spirit,  its  longings 
and  its  passion,  imperfection  pene- 
trated by  inspiration,  sorrow  burning 
into  beauty,  —  that  to  the  Floren- 
tine." And  is  not  this  good  ?  "  Fine 
Art  is  not  imitation,  but  intelligent, 
imaginative,  or  delighted  record." 
And  this  is  well  defined  :  "As  Mi- 
chael Angelo  is  the  great  Idealist  of 
Modern  or  reborn  art,  so  Holbein  is 
its  great  Realist  or  Naturalist."  Yet 
folks  speak  of  that  greatest  in  his 
great  age,  as  an  anatomist  merety ! 
when  it  was  the  idea  within  the  stone 
which  lured,  which  cried  out  to  him 
always,  and  set  him  on  his  divine 
way  to  scale  and  rend  away  the  mar- 
ble, in  his  passion  to  bring  it  out. 
His  Book  of  Sonnets  begins  :  — 

"  Non  ha  1'  ottimo  artista  alcun  concetto, 
Ch'  un  marrno  solo  in  se  non  circons- 

crira 
Col  suo  soverchio,  e  solo  a  quello  ar- 

riva 
La  man  che  obbedisce  all'  intelleto." 

Intelleto,  i.  e.  not  knowledge  of 
anatomy,  not  understanding  at  all, 
but  reason,  spirit ;  but  imagination, 
faith.1  Yet  even  Mr.  Ruskin  ven- 
tures a  word  upon  his  "  offensive  " 
muscularity.  And  the  crowd  speak 
of  him  as  a  demonstrator  of  anato- 
my and  poser  of  muscle  and  limb. 
Ah  !  to  these  witlings  he  is  a  poser 
in  the  other  sense.  He  la}rs  them. 
Mr.  Wendell  Phillips  tells  a  good 
story  against  himself,  that,  in  Rome, 
he  went  to  see  his  "  Moses  "  ;  and 
reported  to  an  art-loving  friend,  that 
he  could  make  nothing  of  it.  "  That 's 
because  you  don't  know  anything," 
was  the  frank  reply,  and  as  true  as 

1  The  sculptor  best  of  all  owns  not  an  idea  which 
one  marble  holds  not  sole  within  itself,  bound 
in  its  too  much  bulk;  and  to  that  penetrates  the 
hand  alone  which  is  obedient  to  the  imagination. 
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frank.  We  must  not  be  mealy- 
mouthed,  but  visit  this  truth  on  those 
who  prate  about  Michael  Angelo's 
anatomy  and  muscle. 

But  where  was  I  ?  On  Mr.  TJT- 
whitt's  good  qualities,  it  seems. 
And  to  his  good  sense  he  adds  good 
humor.  They  are  apt  to  be  compan- 
ions. Here  and  there  is  a  dash  of 
Ruskinese  dyspepsia,  a  groan  at 
"  this  sad  time,"  the  "  mercenary  " 
present,  "  the  smoke  of  the  torment 
of  cotton  and  iron."  But  his  book  is 
mainty  pleasant,  bright,  fresh, — often 
gay.  Mr.  Millais  will  hardly  find  it 
pleasant  to  have  his  "  Moses,  Aaron, 
and  Hur "  ousted  from  the  category 
of  sacred  pictures.  But  the  good- 
humored  description  of  it  here  is  droll 
enough  to  make  even  the  painter 
laugh.  "  A  wonderful  study  of  two 
old  men,"  he  calls  it,  "  one  of  them 
twice  repeated, —  an  aged  Hebrew  of 
sedentary  habits  he  seems  to  have 
been,  and  about  as  like  Moses  as  he 
is  to  Fagin."  In  comparing  the 
Laocoon,  as  academic,  with  the  The- 
seus, as  inspired,  he  brings  up  the 
question  of  his  roaring:  "Whether 
he  ought  to  roar,  or  how  much  he 
ought  to  roar.  Very  loud,  I  should 
sa}r,  if  at  all.  Homer,  Virgil,  and 
Sophocles  quite  agree  about  it,  and 
make  Mai&  and  Hercules  vocal  in 
the  extreme ;  also  Charles  Dickens. 
4  Did  I  groan  loud,  Wackford,'  said 
Mr.  Squeers,  c  or  did  I  groan  soft  ?  ' 
'  Loud  !  '  answered  Wackford.'  " 
This  is  a  fair  hit.  If  it  were  foul,  it 
is  no  matter.  Poor  Laocoon  has  no 
friends  now  but  Murray  and  the 
English  tourist.  That  poor  Apollo 
too,  "Lord  of  the  unerring  bow,"  as 
Byron  writes,  and  Murray  quotes, 
and  the  tourist  approves,  —  he  too  is 
hit,  worse  than  Python.  Mr.  Taine 
called  him  "  Un  jeune  Milor,  qui 
avail  ses  dome stiques ! "  And  here 


Mr.  Tyrwhitt  lectures  :  "And  I  don't 
care  for  him  either,  —  for  his  long 
legs,  or  his  chignon,  or  the  attempt 
at  facial  expression,  which  may  be 
scornful,  or  may  be  only  stuck  up." 
I  hardly  am  right  to  cite  this  under 
the  head  of  good  humor.  "  Chignon  " 
is  a  bit  spiteful.  But  this  is  of  the 
sort  of  brisk  fresh  talk,  all  through 
these  lectures,  which  differences  them 
from  the  conventional ;  stately,  and 
correct  academic,  like  the  Laocoftn, 
and  relates  them  to  the  strong,  lively 
naturalness  of  the  Theseus. 

I  set  out  to  praise  them.  And  I 
think  these  extracts  do  it  sufficiently. 
So,  I  might  here  stop  this,  which 
grows  too  long,  like  the  player's 
speech  or  Polonius's  beard.  But  I 
must  not  leave  it  without  a  word  as 
to  the  fine,  broad  culture  which, 
through  all  the  book,  throws  side 
lights  on  its  main  matter  of  art, 
from  man}'-  quarters  of  literature  and 
thought.  In  this,  too,  the  disciple 
follows  the  master.  His  culture, 
lending  him  illustration,  felicitous 
both  by  aptness  and  abundance, 
recalls  the  large  equipment  of  read- 
ing and  thinking  which  Mr.  Ruskin 
brings  to  his  work.  The  chapter  on 
"  Greek  and  Christian  Art "  begins 
with  a  sketch  of  how  Athens  and 
Athenian  men  looked  in  the  age  of 
Pericles  ;  drawn  from  the  life,  as  the 
ripe  scholar,  by  classical  lore  and 
liking,  is  able  to  see  that  life  within 
his  mind,  and  to  set  it  forth.  That 
on  "  The  Poetry  of  Landscape " 
proves  the  writer's  sensitive  and  true 
appreciation  of  the  genius  of  .Scott, 
Wordsworth,  andKeble,  in  some  well- 
thought,  as  well-felt,  admiration  of 
them. 

In  his  sketch  of  "  Italian  Art 
Histor}^,"  and  of  the  succession  of 
great  names,  from  Giotto  down,  he 
touches  with  as  sure  a  finger  the  char- 
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acters  of  these  men,  as  he  does  the 
characteristics  of  their  works.  He 
does  historical  sketching  with  a  firm, 
exact  hand.  In  a  few  lines  he  sets 
out  a  period,  or  makes  us  know  a 
person  with  precision.  Theodoric, 
Torrigiano,  is  drawn,  with  a  few 
lively  touches,  so  as  to  be  well  kept 
in  mind.  Places  are  described  with 
animation  that  gives  the  look  of  them. 
That  vivid  picture  of  Athens  is  mated 
with  those  of  Ravenna  and  Nurem- 
berg, farther  on.  The  well-kept, 
sacredly-guarded  medievalism  of 
the  German  town  comes  into  full 
view ;  and  the  desolate,  sad,  dead 
look  of  the  Italian,  where  all  that 
seems  to  be  living  is  the  radiant 
golden  and  glories  of  the  mosaics  in 
its  ancient  churches,  baptisteries,  and 
tombs.  If  one  would  know  how 
these  look,  not  in  the  "  distressing  " 
photographs  brought  from  there,  but 
in  their  "  wonderful  gradations,  on 
gold  backgrounds,  of  dark  azure  and 
green  in  the  figures  and  decorations, 
which  range  in  color  from  the  hues 
of  deep  sea  and  purple  night  to  those 
of  malachite  and  emerald,"  let  him 
read  the  little  page  here,  where,  in 
the  sketch  of  Ravenna,  are  painted 
for  him,  with  a  sure  touch,  the  "  glo- 
rious hues  which  deck  those  forgotten 
walls  with  the  after-glow  of  the 
sunken  past."  And  if  he  wants  his 
flesh  to  creep,  and  to  be  grateful  he 
lives  in  this  berated  sad  time  and 
mercenary  age  of  the  smoke  of  the 
torment  of  cotton  and  iron,  let  him 
read  the  little  page  about  the  "  Iron 
Maiden  "  in  the  dungeons  under  the 
old  hall  of  Nuremberg  ;  how,  in  those 
holy  ages  of  faith  and  happy  days  of 
burgher  honesty,  she  crunched  off  the 
faces  of  those  given  to  her  embrace, 
with  her  spiky  kisses. 

The   liveliness    and    precision  of 
this  historic  sketching  are  at  their 


best  in  the  two  chapters,  "  Rafael 
and  Michael  Angelo,"  and  "  Durer 
and  Holbein."  These  are  of  notable 
interest,  —  of  themselves  an  admira- 
ble piece  of  art-work.  The  men  and 
their  times  are  given,  in  about  fifty 
pages,  with  singular  felicity.  The 
pictures  are  true  and  strong  ;  firml}^- 
touched,  all  through.  And  it  is 
just  here  that  I  shall  most  praise, 
because  here  I  am  most  pleased.  It 
is  clear  satisfaction  that  I  get  out 
of  the  true  appreciation,  which  shines 
here,  of  Michael  Angelo ;  of  whom 
Bos  well-  Vasari  says  the  simple  and 
right  word  when  he  calls  him  "  Di- 
vine Master."  He  gives  him  only 
the  pre-eminence  which  belongs  to 
him,  above  all  those  great  men  who 
lived  with  him  in  Florence  and 
Rome,  both  for  his  high  religious 
manhood  and  the  high  spirituality 
of  his  art. 

"  Tu  duca,  tu  signore,  e  tu  maes- 
tro!" Mr.  Tyrwhitt  but  signalizes 
his  fine  understanding  of  the  man, 
and  close  sympathy  with  him,  in  his 
precise  estimate  of  his  character  and 
of  his  work,  without  peer  in  its  line, 
when  he  sums  up :  "  Assuredly, 
those  who  knew  Michael  Angelo 
from  his  earliest  days  did  not  call 
him  Divine  Master,  till  they  had 
seen  that  God  was  with  him,  and 
that  signally. " 

There  are  those  who  think  there 
is  no  just  praise  of  him  or  Rafael, 
without  getting  them  at  rivalship, 
and  depreciating  the  one  to  praise 
the  other.  Nothing  of  this  cheap 
criticism  is  found  here-.  "  One  is  the 
square  man,  the  other  the  round 
one.  All  the  great  and -true  of  all 
ages  will  respect  the  corners  of  the 
elder ;  all  men  in  all  ages,  who 
have  capacit}7  or  understanding  of 
tenderness  or  loveliness,  will  de- 
light in  the  smoothness  of  the 
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younger."  It  has  been  found  pic- 
turesque, from  Paul  de  la  Roche's 
picture  down,  to  paint  them  at  con- 
traries, —  the  old  and  grim  and  cross 
face,  against  the  youthful  and  smil- 
ing and  sweet.  How  telling  the 
broken  nose  and  grizzled  hair, 
against  the  maidenly  profile  and 
long-falling  locks !  The  picture  is 
always  of  that  false  sort  which  sets 
effect  above  truth.  There  was  only 
ten  years  difference  between  them. 
In  Rafael's  too  short  life-time,  there 
could  have  stood  no  such*  opposite- 
ness  of  the  old  scowl  against  the 
young  smile.  The  gossip  about 
their  famous  passage  at  tongues  gets 
a  clever  bit  of  criticism,  Where  we 
read  here  that  "  the  story  that 
Buonarotti  told  Rafael  that  he  went 
about  like  a  prince  with  his  court, 
and  Rafael  told  him  that  he  went 
about  like  a  hangman  by  himself, 
proves  familiarity  rather  than  dis- 
like." This  ought  to  give  the  story 
its  quietus,  so  far  as  it  may  be  used 
to  prove  them  at  swords'  points. 

Beside  the  chapters  I  have  named, 
there  are  two  on  "Landscape 
Sketching,"  and  "  Art,  Craft,  and 
Schools,"  —  valuable  for  the  experi- 
ence narrated  and  the  counsel  given 
upon  technicals  of  drawing,  and  for 
wise  suggestion  in  respect  to  art- 
training  and  a  wholesome  education 
of  the  eye  and  hand  and  the  popular 
taste.  There  is  appended  a  "  Me- 
morial Chart,"  not  too  crowded  with 
detail,  which  shows,  at  a  glands,  the 
course  of  Art  from  the  sixth  century 
B.  C.,  to  the  fifth  century  A.  D. ; 
then,  from  450  to  1500  A.  D. ;  and 
from  1500  to  1850.  I  must  not,  in 
my  praise  of  this  book,  omit  to  note 
two  of  the  illustrations  :  a  reduction 
of  Braun's  autotype  of  the  Delphian 
Sibyl,  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and 
a  clear  photograph  of  the  Theseus, 


from  the  Parthenon.  The  consum- 
mate beauty  of  these  ornaments  to 
the  book,  makes  good  what  it  says 
of  the  power  of  beauty  in  the  work' 
of  Michael  Angelo  and  Phidias  ;  and 
makes  plain  the  difference  of  inspi- 
ration, which  it  describes,  between 
these  ancient  and  modern  masters. 

L.  G.  w. 


OFF  THE  SKELLIGS. 

Miss  INGELOW'S  first  novel1  imme- 
diately assumes  a  place  among  the 
most  remarkable  novels  of  our  time. 
Since  Charlotte  Bronte  died  we  have 
had  no  such  delicate  analysis  of 
character,  in  union  with  such  humor 
in  conversation,  such  admirable  de- 
scription of  scenery,  and  a  plot 
wildly  exciting.  Among  all  people 
of  artistic  habit,  of  careful  literary 
taste,  or  of  critical  mood,  the  book 
will  at  once  take  its  place  with  the 
handful  of  novels  of  the  very  first 
order.  Whether  it  will  happen  to 
hit  the  great  popular  fancy,  and 
attain  such  a  circulation  as  Villette 
or  Jane  Eyre,  the  next  thirty  days 
will  show.  As  to  that  question  we 
confess  we  are  curious. 
•  The  book  has  been  published  as  a 
serial,  and  in  bits  wholly  too  short 
for  the  maintenance  of  interest.  If 
Scheherazade  had  treated  the  Sultan 
Shahriar  in  such  fashion,  he  would 
have  cut  off  her  head  after  the  second 
night  of  her  story-telling,  and  pro- 
moted to  her  place  some  more  cohe- 
rent novelist.  And  if  grand  inquests 
or  coroners'  quests  had  been  known 
in  the  jurisprudence  of  India,  any 
jury  would  have  brought  in  a  verdict 
of  "  Served  her  right."  "  Off  the 
Skelligs  "  requires  particularly  to  be 
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read  at  a  few  sittings,  and  nothing 
would  have  been  so  unfortunate  to 
its  reputation  as  to  have  it  left  on 
the  accident  of  the  welcome  given  to 
its  parted  members. 

The  story  is  told  by  Dorothea 
Graham,  whose  account  of  her  own 
education  and  early  training,  and 
her  unveiling  of  her  own  mental  and 
moral  growth,  make  her  for  the  first 
quarter  part  of  the  book  the  most 
interesting  character  in  it,  as  to  the 
end  she  is  its  heroine.  But  the  prog- 
ress of  the  story,  not  a  bit  unnatural 
as  modern  life  goes,  but  for  all  that 
very  queer  and  unusual,  brings  in, 
in  the  most  simple  way,  a  group  of 
characters  admirably  sketched  and 
admirably  sustained,  —  who,  to  use 
our  first  comparison  again,  are 
from  this  time  forth  real  people,  — 
who  are  just  as  much  part  of  the 
history  of  the  world  as  are  Mrs. 
Nickleby,  Mr.  Rochester,  or  St.  John 
Rivers.  When  these  people  talk  with 
each  other  brightly,  the  humor  of 
their  talk  is  exquisite,  and  it  is  the 
perfect  representation  of  the  best 
talk  of  people  as  wide  awake  as  they. 
Not  but  that  the  fools  and  blind 
among  them  are  as  well  represented 
as  the  bright  ones,  and  Miss  Ingelow 
is  particularly  fond  of  mixing  to- 
gether dullards  with  wits  even  in 
the  circle  of  the  same  family.  She 
has  lived  long  enough  to  know  that 
this  makes  her  book  more  natural. 

The  most  serious  parts  of  the 
book  are  admirable.  But  where 
they  are  cast  in  conversations,  the 
conversations  lose  their  brilliancy, 
and  drag.  You  find  yourself  looking 
back  to  see  if  it  is  A  who  speaks  or 
B.  In  this  defect  there  is  really  the 
hint  given  to  the  author  that  they 
had  better  not  be  cast  in  conversa- 
tions of  such  length.  Good  talk 
among  people  of  sense  of  course 


ranges  through  subjects  the  most  pro- 
found. But  it  never  ceases  to  be  talk. 
Among  people  as  quick  and  sensi- 
tive as  the  people  she  brings  before 
us,  it  never  becomes  preaching. 

If  the  great  public  of  readers  who 
devoured  Jane  Eyre  and  Villette  do 
not  extend  the  same  welcome  to  this 
novel,  it  will  be  simply  because  it  is 
too  good.  It  takes  a  good  deal  for 
granted.  It  takes  it  for  granted  that 
people  are  good,  and  that  they  want 
to  be  better.  It  takes  it  for  granted 
that  they  are  Christians,  and  want  to 
see  the  world  Christian.  It  takes  it 
for  granted  that  they  know  some- 
thing. But  alas  !  the  majority  per- 
haps of  living  novel  readers  are  well- 
nigh  fools.  From  those  people  who 
do  know  anything,  who  have  some 
sympathy  with  the  purpose  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  who  want  this  world  to 
be  a  better  world  than  it  is,  "  Off  the 
Skelligs  "  is  sure  of  a  welcome. 

The  Skelligs  are  two  rocks  off 
Valentia  in  Ireland,  the  most  south- 
western possessions  of  the  home 
domain  of  the  Queen  of  England. 
Here  is  Miss  Ingelow's  description 
of  them. 

The  Great  Skellig!  I  had  seen  a  pic- 
ture of  a  rock  —  a  hard  material  thing ;  I 
had  read  descriptions  of  its  geological 
strata;  I  knew  it  was  a  thousand  feet 
high— but  was  this  the  Great  Skellig?  I 
stood  amazed;  there  was  a  pale,  glassy 
sea,  an  empty  sky,  and,  right  ahead  of 
us,  in  the  desert  waters,  floated  and 
seemed  to  swim  a  towering  spire  of  a 
faint  rosy  hue,  and  looking  as  if,  though 
it  was  a  mile  off,  its  sharp  pinnacle  shot 
up  into  the  very  sky. 

The  "  westernmost  point  of  British 
land,  and  out  of  sight  of  the  coast,"-— 
was  this  that  cruel  rock  on  which  the 
raging  waves  had  driven  such  countless 
wrecks,  and  pounded  them  to  pieces  on 
its  slippery  sides  ? 

A  boat  was  lowered.  Tom  was  going 
to  row  round  it,  though  he  said  that, 
calm  as  the  water  was,  it  was  still  not 
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quite  safe  to  land.  To  my  delight  he 
volunteered  to  take  me  with  him;  sol 
sent  for  my  hat  and  cloak,  and  we  rowed 
towards  the  great  rock  in  the  glorious 
afternoon  sunshine. 

How  often  have  I  been  disappointed 
in  the  outline  of  hills  and  mountains ; 
they  seldom  appear  steep  enough  to  sat- 
isfy the  expectation  that  fancy  has 
raised.  Here  there  was  no  disappoint- 
ment. The  Great  Skellig  shot  up  per- 
pendicularly from  the  sea,  —  not  an  inch 
of  shore ;  the  clear  water  lapping  round 
it  was  not  soiled  by  the  least  bit  of 
gravel  or  sand.  As  we  drew  near,  its 
hue  changed;  a  delicate  green  down 
seemed  to  grow  on  it  here  and  there.  I 
sat  in  the  boat  and  looked  up,  till  at  last 
its  towering  ledges  hung  almost  over  us, 
and  its  grand  solitary  head  was  lost,  and 
the  dark  base  showed  itself  in  all  its 
inaccessible  bareness. 

As  we  had  lain  half-way  between  it 
and  the  vessel,  I  had  looked  back  and 
seen  that  our  floating  home  was  but  like 
a  green  duck  riding  in  the  water,  while 
the  Great  Skellig,  in  comparison,  was 
like  the  ramparts  of  some  city  whose 
crown  was  in  the  sky. 

Now  we  were  near,  Tom  said  to  me, 
"  Do  you  see  those  peaks  that  look  like 
little  pinnacles?" 

I  looked,  and  his  finger  directed  me  to 
a  row  of  points  about  a  third  of  the 
height  of  the  rock  and  projecting  from  it. 

"Those  points,"  he  continued,  "are 
as  high  as  Salisbury  spire ;  when  there 
is  a  storm,  the  wave  breaks  high  enough 
to  cover  them  with  spray." 

So  sweet  and  calm  they  looked,  serene 
and  happy,  I  could  hardly  believe  what 
I  heard,  nor  picture  to  my  heart  the 
cries  and  wailing  of  human  voices,  the 
rending,  pounding,  and  wrecking  of  hu- 
man work,  that  had  been  done  on  them, 
tossing  from  peak  to  peak,  and  ground 
on  the  pitiless  rock  since  first  men 
sailed. 

A  good  deal  of  the  action  of  the 
book  is  on  board  the  yacht  from 
which  the  heroine  got  this  view  of 
the  Skelligs.  In  it  she  made  a 
voyage  to  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America.  After  she  returns 
she  is  cross-questioned  about  this 


voj'age  in  a  conversation  from  which 
we  take  the  following  bit  of  banter. 

"  Now,  then,"  he  continued,  "  you 
went  on  a  yachting  tour  last  winter,  — 
went  to  Buenos  Ayres?  "  "Yes." 
"What's  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
Buenos  Ayres  ?  " 

"  I  forget  —  at  least  I  don't  know  .with 
perfect  accuracy." 

"  Sad,  sad,  breaking  down  at  once ! 
Is  that  the  best  answer  you  can  give 
me?" 

"  Why,"  exclaimed  St.  George,  "you 
don't  mean  to  say  that  you  know  your- 
self? " 

"I  do." 

"  You  have  been  consulting  books  of 
travel,  then,  and  that  accounts  for  some 
gaps  on  my  shelves." 

"  I  shall  take  no  notice  of  your  mean 
insinuation.  Describe  Buenos  Ayres, 
Miss  Graham." 

"  It  is  a  horrid,  watery,  sandy,  square, 
uninteresting  place !  " 

"If  I  were  to  go  to  that  country,  I 
have  no  doubt  I  should  find  interesting 
things  in  it  for  years,"  said  Valentine, 
reproachfully. 

"  No  doubt  at  all,  Oubit,"  said  aunt 
Christie.  "  The  shallowest  sea  God  ever 
spread  is  deep  enough  to  float  a  floun- 
der!" 

"  There  is  nothing  I  could  not  make 
something  of,  or  get  something  out  of," 
continued  the  young  professor. 

"Quite  true,"  said  St.  George.  "I 
believe  if  you  met  a  sea  nymph  walking 
by  the  shore,  you  would  beg  a  bit  of 
coral  of  her." 

"And  why  should  n't  I?"  exclaimed 
Valentine. 

"  Why  should  n't  you  put  the  highest 
things  to  their  lowest  use  ?  Well,  that 's 
a  subject  for  your  own  consideration 
quite  as  much  as  for  mine." 

"So  the  town's  square,  is  it?"  said 
Valentine.  "  Yes,  I  know  it  is." 

"  But  I  only  went  once  into  the  town," 
I  continued. 

"Then  make  some  more  intelligent 
remarks  concerning  it." 

"  I  saw  in  the  streets  paving  stones, 
with  English  inscriptions  on  them,  such 
as  '  Try  Warren's  Blacking,'  and  '  Do 
you  bruise  your  Oats  yet? '  I  asked  what 
this  meant,  and  was  told  that  they  had 
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no  stone,  so  they  imported  old  pavement 
from  England  It  comes  as  ballast.  I 
think  they  said  they  had  a  contract  with 
the  Kensington  Vestry,  or  Nottinghill 
Vestry.  I  know  it  was  somewhere  at 
the  West  End.  Do  you  find  that  con- 
firmed in  your  books?  " 

"Let  me  have  none  of  this  levity. 
How  wide  is  the  river?  " 

"  Thirty  or  forty  miles,  I  should  think. 
And  when  I  saw  the  harbor,  it  was  gen- 
erally full  of  carts  and  horses."  . 

"  That  must  have  had  rather  a  bathing- 
machine  effect.  Well,  I  can  make 
nothing  of  you.  What  else  did  you  see 
in  those  parts  ?  " 

"  I  saw  Rio." 

"What  have  you  to  remark  concerning 
it?" 

"It  was  perfectly  beautiful!  and  I 
went  in  an  omnibus  to  see  the  Horticul- 
tural Gardens." 

"  An  omnibus!  " 

"Yes;  and  there  is  a  rock  in  them 
nearly  three  thousand  feet  high,  and  it 
was  so  hot  that  I  could  hardly  bear  to 
lay  my  hand  on  it." 

"  That 's  what  we  call  accurate  infor- 
mation. The  Corcovado  rock,  you  mean 
—  2,4  Ofeet  high." 

"  Ah !  that  is  mentioned  in  your  book, 
then.  Does  it  add  that  the  butterflies 
there,  instead  of  wavering  and  waggling 
about,  go  shooting  and  darting  across 
like  birds?  I  saw  some  great  flowers 
like  open  loose  lilies,,  and  settling  on 
them  were  crowds  of  large  butterflies, 
with  perfectly  transparent  wings.  The 
sun  shone  through  them,  and  all  their 
delicate  little  veins  were  reflected  on  the 
lilies.  It  was  intensely  hot,  but  that 
could  not  have  been  the  reason  why  the 
birds  were  so  lazy  they  expected  us  to 
get  out  of  their  way.  When  I  came 
among  a  crowd  of  large  ones,  I  felt  in- 
clined to  say,  '  Do  get  out  of  my  path, 
will  you  ?  '  Buenos  Ayres  smelt  of  wool ; 
all  that  part  of  South  America  had  a 
woolly  smell  that  you  could  perceive  out 
at  sea.  But  Rio  had  a  slightly  mouldy 
scent,  as  of  damp  woods,  and  fruit 
wasted  and  decaying  in  the  hot,  flowery 
meadows." 

"Fancy,  mere  fancy,  Miss  Graham. 
How  am  I  to  classify  such  talk  as  this  ?  " 

We  have   no  intention,  in  these 


pages,  of  ever  giving  a  reader  any 
clew  to  the  plot  of  a  novel.  We  have 
only  to  say  to  the  professed  novel 
reader,  that  there  is  more  than  one 
crisis  here  which  will  keep  her  from 
her  bed  till  she  has  come  to  some 
clew  for  its  untangling. 


LATIN  GRAMMAR. 

MESSRS.  GTNN  BROS,  of  Boston 
have  lately  issued  a  Latin  Grammar,1 
to  which  we  have  already  called  at- 
tention. It  is  written  on  the  mod- 
ern principle,  which  assumes  that  the 
student  is  more  than  his  subject  of 
study,  and  the  subject  more  than  the 
text-book. 

It  maintains  that  the  study  of  lan- 
guage is  properly  a  means  of  devel- 
oping some  of  the  faculties  and  wi- 
dening the  mental  vision,  quite  as 
much  as  an  engine  for  getting  money 
or  an  accomplishment  to  enhance 
the  pleasure  of  travelling.  It  further 
affirms  that  with  this  view  a  lan- 
guage must  be  taught  and  learned, 
not  as  a  solitary  individual,  "  with- 
out father,  without  mother,  and  with- 
out descent,"  sprung,  like  the  Athe- 
nians, from  the  ground,  and  leaving 
no  trace  when  passed  from  life  to  show 
that  it  ever  had  been.  It  must  be 
treated  as  one  of  a  family,  owing  its 
birth  to  some  that  went  before,  and  be- 
queathing its  life  and  form  to  others 
that  came  after.  Moulded  by  the 
former  in  its  general  outline,  it  re- 
ceived additional  and  special  develop- 
ment from  what  we  may  call  its  cir- 
cumstances. The  national  character 
of  the  people  who  used  it,  their  habits, 
their  history,  and  the  physical  geog- 

*A  Latin  Grammar  for  Schools  and  Colleges, 
founded  on  Comparative  Grammar.  By  Joseph 
H.  Allen  and  James  B.  Greenough.  Boston:  Gina 
Brothers. 
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raphy  of  their  country,  —  all  these 
exerted  an  influence  upon  their  lan- 
guage. A  rough,  harcty,  and  rugged 
people  have  often  exhibited  their 
character  in  abounding  consonants. 
An  indolent,  polished,  and  effeminate 
race  show  an  equal  fondness  for  the 
vowel  sounds  as  though  unable  to  utter 
the  more  difficult  articulations.  Com- 
pare in  this  respect  the  consonantal 
German,  Welsh,  and  Sclavonic,  with 
the  smooth  Italian  and  the  still  softer 
Samoan.  Not  less  does  a  nation's 
history  leave  traces  in  its  language. 
A  people  constantly  at  war  will  de- 
velop a  military  vocabulary,  and  will 
probably  carry  and  plant  that  vocabu- 
lary outside  of  their 'own  frontiers. 
The  many  names  that  dot  the  map 
of  Europe  and  show  their  Latin  birth 
evince  this  character  among  the  Ro- 
mans. The  natural  features  of  a 
country  also  influence  the  minds  of 
its  inhabitants.  The  denizens  of  a 
warm  and  sunny  clime  where  spring 
is  almost  perpetual  have  not  the  same 
sudden  and  impressive  changes  of 
weather  that  force  the  attention  of 
the  dwellers  in  a  mountain  home  or 
by  a  stormy  sea.  The  shade  and 
gleam,  the  mist  and  rain,  the  fitful 
light  on  hill  and  dale,  the  changing 
hue  of  ocean  and  its  "  countless  rip- 
pling smile?,"  are  expressed  in  the 
Celtic  with  a  richness  of  terms  which 
we  do  not  find  among  people  who 
live  amidst  tamer  natural  scenery. 
All  these  are  elements  to  be  borne 
in  mind  in  the  intelligent  study  and 
teaching  of  every  language. 

But  until  lately  it  was  hardly  pos- 
sible to  do  so.  The  relationship 
of  Latin  and  Greek  were  almost  un- 
known, their  ancestry  wellnigh  lost. 
Indeed,  the  latter  point  is  not  yet 
clear.  The  westward  migration  of 
tongues  has  not  been  fully  traced. 
Philology  and  anthropology  here  wait 


on  each  other.  The  language  did  not 
travel  without  the  race,  nor  the  race 
without  the  language.  The  study  of 
both  must  go  on  together.  When  the 
pre-Latin  dialects  of  Italy  shall  be 
better  understood,  when  more  light 
shall  have  been  thrown  upon  that 
mysterious  and  gloomy  people  of 
Etruria,  —  the  Rasena,  —  when  the 
condition  of  Greece  and  lesser  Asia 
before  the  Trojan  war  shall  have 
been  determined,  —  then  it  may  be- 
come possible  to  trace  the  flight  or 
the  march  of  language  from  the  Him- 
alayas to  Pindus,  from  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges  to  those  of  the  Tiber. 

But  sufficient  progress  has  already 
been  made  in  this  direction  to  raise 
the  Latin  of  Caesar  and  of  Cicero 
from  the  level  of  a  mere  instrument 
of  mechanical  drill  to  that  of  a  means 
of  intellectual  discipline.  It  is  now 
easy  to  teach  it  intelligently  to  a 
class  of  ordinary  boys  and  girls,  and 
for  this  our  thanks  are  due  in  the 
first  place  to  those  persevering  phi- 
lologists, especial^  in  Germany,  who 
have  dug  down  deep  into  history, 
tradition,  and  archaeology  to  find  the 
very  roots  of  the  Indo-European 
stock  of  languages ;  next  to  the 
educators  who  in  America,  England, 
and  Germany  have  condensed  and 
simplified  the  results  in  books  suited 
for  use  in  schools ;  and  lastly,  to 
the  publishers,  who  have  undertaken 
the  important  work  of  bringing  out 
these  books  at  a  price  which  places 
them  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Of  the  Latin  Grammar  by  Messrs. 
Allen  &  Greenough,  which  forms  a 
part  of  this  series,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  speak  too  highly.  Its  general 
structure  and  arrangement  are  excel- 
lent, and  the  way  in  which  that 
arrangement  has  been  carried  out  in 
the  details  of  the  book,  in  the  typog- 
raphy, printing,  paper,  and  binding, 
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forms  no  small  addition  to  its  claim 
upon  the  notice  of  those  engaged  in 
education.  At  the  outset  is  a  chap- 
ter which  cannot  fail  to  interest  the 
thoughtful  teacher  and  through  him  to 
influence  his  students.  It  is  a  chap- 
ter on  the  nature  of  the  language,  its 
alphabet,  pronunciation,  accent,  etc. 
Too  often  these  topics  are  altogether 
omitted,  but  to  the  competent  teacher 
—  one  who  understands  his  subject, 
and  not  merely  knows  the  lesson  for 
the  day  —  they  furnish  material  for 
many  interesting  and  profitable  class 
conversations  on  the  origin,  develop- 
ment, and  decay  of  a  language,  on 
the  laws  of  phonetic  variation,  the 
nationality  of  accent  and  pronuncia- 
tion, and  the  changes  which  the  al- 
phabet has  undergone  during  its  mi- 
gration from  east  to  west.  In  regard 
to  this  last  we  may  express  a  wish 
that  the  authors  had  printed  some  of 
the  earlier  forms  of  the  letters,  where- 
by the  relationship  of  the  Latin  to 
other  alphabets,  and  especially  to 
the  Greek,  would  have  been  more 
clearly  shown. 

xso  two  writers  who  have  studied 
the  subject  can  be  expected  to  agree 
in  their  treatment  of  details.  Nor 
is  agreement  desirable.  A  good 
teacher  can  as  easily  and  as  profit- 
ably use  a  book  from  which  in  many 
points  he  differs,  as  one  with  which 
he  is  in  full  accord,  —  supposing  the 
possibility.  Perhaps  even  more  prof- 
itably, because  the  difference  awak- 
ens his  o*wn  thought,  and  provokes 
discussion  and  interest  in  his  class. 
This  the  book  before  us  is  eminently 
calculated  to  do  by  its  brief,  terse 
statements  of  fact  and  opinion,  un- 
encumbered with  discursive  argu- 
ment. We  may,  in  passing,  notice  a 
few  points  in  which  a  slight  improve- 
ment might  be  made. 

In    treating    of   the    elementary 


sounds  of  the  language,  no  distinc- 
tion is  drawn  between  diphthongs  and 
digraphs,  and  in  consequence  com- 
binations of  vowels  are  given  under 
the  former  head  which  do  not,  strictly 
speaking,  belong  there.  The  letters 
"-ei,"  for  example,  are  much  more 
commonly  read  as  two  distinct  sylla- 
bles, than  run  together  to  form  a  real 
double  sound.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  combination  "  -ui." 
On  the  contrary,  "  a,"  as  in  the  En- 
glish word  "  pale,"  is  given  as  a  pure 
vowel  sound,  though  there  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt  of  its  diphthongal  nature. 
It  constantly  occurs  as  the  long  e  of 
the  Latin,  and  also  with  rather  more 
elongation  represents  very  nearly  the 
united  sounds  of  ei  in  some  genitive 
cases  of  the  fifth  declension. 

On  the  organical  formation  of  the 
vowel  sounds,  many  would  perhaps 
differ  from  our  author,  and  into  the 
vexed  question  of  Latin  pronuncia- 
tion it  would  be  useless  to  enter  here. 
The  American  or  European  system 
may  be  regarded  as  the  nearest  ap- 
proach yet  possible  to  what  was  ac- 
tually in  vogue  at  Rome  in  the  classic 
days.  On  many  points  even  among 
the  vowels,  there  }~et  remains  much 
doubt,  and  room  for  further  investi- 
gation. 

The  few  remarks  on  grammatical 
gender,  pointing  out  its  probable 
origin  in  the  personification  so  com- 
mon among  savage  and  unculti- 
vated people,  may  lead  the  teacher 
to  point  out  many  interesting  facts 
in  language,  such  as  the  conflicting 
genders  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  the 
Teutonic  and  Classic  families,  for 
which  the  reason  so  often  assigned, 
and  repeated  here,  does  not  seem 
quite  satisfactory. 

The  chapter  on  Inflection  calls  for 
no  special  remark.  The  constant 
reference  to  Sanscrit  as  the  ancestor 
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of  Latin,  though  not  likely  to  be 
fully  understood  or  exactly  remem- 
bered by  the  student,  cannot  but 
produce  upon  his  mind  for  future  use 
the  impression  that  his  mother-tongue 
and  the  Latin  which  he  is  learning 
are  but  two  out  of  many  forms  which 
the  great  wave  of  Indo-European 
speech  has  put  on  in  passing  from 
its  eastern  Cradle  over  Asia  and 
Europe  to  its  present  but  probably 
not  its  permanent  western  limit  on 
the  Pacific  shore. 

•The  book  contains  an  excellent 
chapter  on  the  Tenses  of  the  Verb, 
—  a  subject  too  much  neglected  in 
most  Latin  grammars.  To  enter 
upon  it  here  would,  however,  take 
too  much  space.  We  would  only  in 
passing  advise  the  student  to  reverse 
the  usual  process,  and  read  the  ex- 
amples before  he  reads  the  rule  de- 
duced from  them.  He  will  probably 
find  it  easier  in  this  way  to  detect  the 
various  shades  of  meaning  to  which 
his  attention  is  called. 

The  treatment  of  the  gerund  and 
participle  in  both  English  and  Latin 
grammar  has  been  of  late  years  very 
much  improved.  The  word  "  partici- 
ple "  was  once,  and  is  even  now,  too 
often  attached  as  a  kind  of  movable 
ticket  in  our  own  language  to  any 
word  ending  in  ing  or  ed  of  which 
the  parsing  is  doubtful.  And  the 
latter  end  of  the  old  paradigm  of  the 
Latin  verb,  that  is,  the  participle, 
gerund,  supine,  gerundive  and  infini- 
tive mood,  have  long  been  a  kind  of 
Cave  of  Adullam  into  which  any 
part  of  the  verb  might  go  which 
could  not  find  a  comfortable  home 
elsewhere.  Latterly,  however,  the 
functions  of  gerund  and  participle 
have  been  more  clearly  defined  in 
both  languages,  and  the  confusion 
has  been  partly  removed.  But  the 
evil  is  not  quite  cured,  and  there 


seems  no  reason  why  the  process, 
now  advanced  so  far,  should  not  be 
carried  at  least  one  step  farther. 
It  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  the 
terms  gerund  and  participle  were 
discarded  altogether  in  favor  of  ver- 
bal noun  and  verbal  adjective.  This 
would  at  once  remove  all  uncertainty 
as  to  their  functions,  and  make  their 
definition  easy. 

But  whether  this  change  were 
adopted  or  not,  the  clearance  of  the 
Cave  of  Adullam  above  referred  to 
might  with  advantage  be  made  by 
writers  on  grammar.  The  improve- 
ment thus  far  has  arisen  quite  as 
much  from  the  more  careful  study 
of  our  own  tongue,  as  from  a  better, 
knowledge  of  Latin.  The  English 
verbal  noun  in  a  great  measure  cor- 
responds to  the  Latin  gerund,  but  in 
this  as  in  many  other  instances  the 
living  language  surpasses  in  fulness 
and  flexibility  its  dead  and  decayed 
predecessor.  Both  allot  to  their 
verbal  nouns  the  power  of  governing 
nouns  and  pronouns.  Both  allow 
them  to  be  modified  by  adjectives  or 
by  adverbs,  and  both  employ  them  in 
different  cases.  But  a  greater  lati- 
tude in  tense  prevails  in  English, 
and  we  may  add  in  Greek,  than  was 
practised  in  Latin.  The  subject  has 
not  yet  received  sufficient  attention 
from  writers  on  English  Grammar, 
and  this  useful  and  much  used,  part 
of  speech  is  in  a  more  unsatisfactory 
condition,  in  consequence,  than  in 
Latin,  where  such  books  as  the  one 
before  us  have  done  much  towards 
reducing  it  to  order  and  precision. 

Students  of  Latin  Grammar  of  the 
past  generation  are  familiar  with  the 
"  three  gerunds"  ;  but  the  gerunds  in 
di,  do,  diem,  have  now  become  the 
regular  inflection  of  the  verbal  noun 
in  the  genitive,  dative,  and  accusative 
cases.  To  these  our  author  evidently 
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adds  an  ablative,  and  therebjT  gives 
a  unity  to  the  whole.  He  has  also 
printed  a  nominative  case  ending  in 
"  dum."  Instances  do  doubtless 
occur  in  the  Latin  authors  where 
this  form  appears  to  be  so  used,  and 
some  of  them  are,  it  may  be,  inca- 
pable of  explanation  on  any  other 
principle.  But  it  is  not  the  usual 
construction.  The  real  nominative 
case  of  the  verbal  noun  is  the  present 
tense  of  the  so-called  infinitive  mood  ; 
for  our  authors  have  well  pointed  out 
the  substantial  nature  of  this  part 
of  the  verb  on  page  153.  Another 
important  point  would  be  gained  if 
they  would  go  one  step  farther,  and 
unite  the  two,  —  the  gerund  and  so- 
called  present  tense  of  the  infinitive 
mood,  so  as  to  show  at  a  glance  their 
real  identity.  A  short  paradigm  will 
best  illustrate  our  meaning,  and  for 
the  sake  of  extending  the  analog}',  part 
of  the  Greek  verbal  noun  is  added. 
In  that  language  the  case-relations 
are  expressed  b}T  setting  the  inflected 
article  alongside  of  the  unchanged 
nominative.  But  the  same  plan  was 
impossible  in  Latin,  because  it  did 
not  at  the  outset  possess  nor  after- 
wards acquire  this  small  but  with 
most  nations  indispensable  article 
of  language. 

TO  Isyeiv  :=  legere,  rarely  legen- 
dum  =  reading  or  to  read.  Legere 
est  jucundum.  Reading  (or  to  read) 
is  delightful. 

zov  faysiv  =  legendi  =  of  reading. 
Cupidus  legendi.  Desirous  of  read- 
ing. 

TO?  fayew  —  legendo  =  to  or  for 
reading.  Addictus  legendo.  Devoted 
to  reading. 

TO  teyuv  =.  legendum  or  legere. 
Paratus  ad  legendum.  Ready  for 
reading  or  to  read.  Discit  legere. 
He  learns  to  read  or  reading. 

legeudo  =  by    reading. 


Discit  legendo  —  he  learns  by  read- 
ing. 

The  principle  may  be  extended 
even  farther  with  advantage,  but  for 
present  purposes  the  above  is  suffi- 
cient. The  accusative,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, has  two  forms,  the  former  of 
which  is  always  used  after  a  preposi- 
tion, and  the  latter  after  a  verb. 

The  instances  are  few  in  which 
any  difficulty  would  be  found  in  thus 
treating  the  Present  Infinitive,  and 
those  few  are  mostly  susceptible  of 
individual  explanation. 

The  past  tense  of  the  Infinitive 
Mood  is  of  the  same  nature,  and 
should  be  arranged  in  Latin  as  a 
Diptote  Noun,  having  only  the  nom- 
inative and  accusative  cases,  the 
others  not  occurring. 

With  one  other  remark  we  must 
conclude.  Though  the  present  and 
past  tenses  of  the  Infinitive  Mood  of 
the  Latin  Verb  should  be  regarded 
as  nouns,  which  they  really  are,  yet 
what  is  usually  called  the  future  tense 
of  the  same  Mood,  is  of  a  very  differ- 
ent nature,  and  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  foregoing. 
We  therefore  regret  that  our  authors, 
who  have  boldly  stemmed  the  tide 
of  custom  in  so  many  ways,  should 
have  printed  the  three  together  with- 
out pointing  out  the  essential  differ- 
ence between  them.  In  English  and 
in  Greek  the  Infinitive  Future,  so 
called,  is  as  really  a  noun  as  are  the 
other  tenses.  But  in  Latin  it  is 
never  so  used.  It  is  purely  a  Verbal 
Adjective  in  conjunction  with  the 
auxiliary  verb  esse,  "To  be,"  and 
should  be  treated  accordingly.  It 
has  no  right  to  a  place  in  the  par- 
adigm of  the  verb  at  all,  and  its 
presence  there  is  a  good  illustration 
of  the  confusion  that  has  prevailed  in 
our  Cave  of  Adullam.  If  this  idio- 
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matic  or  periphrastic  expression  be 
admitted  as  a  tense  of  the  Verb,  on 
what  principle  are  others  of  similar 
nature  excluded?  They  should  be 
all  absent  or  all  present ;  and  if  pres- 
ent, then  in  their  proper  places,  and 
not  arranged  so  as  to  perplex  or  mis- 
lead the  student,  as  they  have  been 
hitherto. 

Yvre  do  not  wish  by  the  last  re- 
marks in  the  slightest  degree  to  dis- 
parage this  excellent  grammar.  The 
winters  have  broken  through  old 
habits  and  modes  of  treatment  in  a 
way  that  is  truly  refreshing ;  and  if 
in  one  or  two  instances  they  have  not 
gone  so  far  as  we  think  they  might 
with  advantage  have  gone,  that  opin- 
ion in  nowise  detracts  from  the  unde- 
niable merits  of  their  book.  The 
advanced  student  will  find  in  it 
nearly  all  he  is  likely  to  want ;  and 
the  beginner,  by  the  aid  of  the  ty- 
pography, can  at  once  select  what  is 
most  useful  to  himself.  We  heartily 
recommend  it  to  all  students  and 
teachers  of  the  Latin  language. 

c. 


THORVALDSEN.1 

THORVALDSEN  was  born  in  Copen- 
hagen, November  19,  1770.  There 
are  accounts,  not  ill  authenticated 
as  genealogies  go,  of  his  descent 
from  Oluf  Paa,  or  "  the  Peacock," 
an  Icelandic  chieftain  of  the  twelfth 
century,  powerful,  liberal,  a  lover  of 
the  arts,  and  a  carver  in  wood;  also 
through  Oluf,  from  Harald  Ilildetand, 
king  of  Denmark,  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tuiy  ;  also  from  the  first  Norse  child 
born  on  the  continent  of  North 
America,  —  in  fact,  from  a  Norse 
Rhode  Islander,  Snorre,  son  of  Thor- 

1  Thorvaldsen :  his  Life  and  Works.  By  Eu- 
gene Plon.  Translated  from  the  French  by  I.  M. 
I.  uj-eter.  With  thirty-five  woodcuts  by  Carbonneau 
fruni  drawings  by  Gaillard.  Roberts  Brothers. 


finn  Karlsefne,  and  his  wife  Gudrid, 
who  wintered  at  Mount  Hope  on  Nar- 
ragansett  Bay,  A.  D.  1007.  Who 
knows  but  the  Dighton  Stone  bears 
Snorre's  baptismal  record  —  if  bap- 
tism was  a  Norse  rite  ?  And  was  it 
not  the  New-England  blood  that  de- 
scended to  Oluf  Paa  the  whittler  (for 
what  else  is  the  "  carver  in  wood"  ?), 
and  through  him  to  the  sculptor  ? 

Young  Thorvaldsen' s  father  was 
himself  a  carver  in  wood,  but  of  no 
higher  ability  than  was  required  in 
making  figure-heads  for  ships.  The 
fact,  however,  adds  one  more  to  the 
long  series  of  cases  where  a  great 
genius  has  been  the  son,  not  of  a 
parent  having  ability,  but  of  one  hav- 
ing aspiration,  in  the  same  line  of 
effort.  The  boy's  school  life,  again, 
.gives  an  interesting  item  in  the 
chapter  of  supposed  dunces  turning 
out  the  contrary.  He  attended  at 
the  same  time  the  school  at  Char- 
lottenborg  and  the  free  school  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  At 
the  latter  he  learned  fast,  but  at 
the  former  not.  We  transcribe  the 
crisis  from  M.  Plon  :  — 


"  During  the  six  years  he  passed 
at  the  school  of  Charlottenborg  he 
displayed  so  little  zeal  that  the 
chaplain,  Hoyer,  looked  upon  him  as 
veiy  deficient  in  elementarj^  knowl- 
edge, and  when  the  time  came  for 
the  pupils  to  prepare  for  their  first 
communion,  put  him  in  the  lowest 
class  of  the  catechism.  The  distri- 
bution of  the  prizes  at  the  Academy 
occurred  at  the  same  time,  and 
Bertel  obtained  as  the  reward  of  liis 
application  the  small  silver  medal. 
The  Copenhagen  journals  mention- 
ing the  fact,  the  name  of  the  succes- 
ful  candidate  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  chaplain,  who  asked  his  pupil :  — 

"  '  Thorvaldsen,  is  it  a  brother  of 
yours  who  has  just  taken  a  prize  at 
the  Academy  ? ' 
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"  The  pupil  looked  up,  blushing 
with  surprise.  'It  is  myself,  Herr 
Chaplain.'  " 

"  The  priest,  who  had  come  to  look 
upon  Bertel  as  quite  a  dunce,  was 
astounded  at  this  revelation.  He 
changed  his  tone  directly.  '  HERR 
Tkorvalclsen,' .said  h£,  'please  to 
pass  up  to  the  first  class/ 

"At  this  word  '  Herr '  the  boy  was 
electrified.  Henceforward  the  pro- 
fessor always  addressed  him  b}^  that 
title,  a  distinction  which  gave  Bertel 
a  position  apart  in  the  class,  and 
made  such  an  impression  upon  him 
that  he  never  forgot  it.  In  after 
years  the  master  would  frequently 
say  to  his  friends  that  glory  had 
never  been  so  sweet  as  on  that  day 
when  his  boy's  heart  thrilled  with 
rapture." 

Thorvaldsen  was  now  seventeen. 
Two  years  afterwards  he  began  to 
carve  bas-reliefs  and  detached  figures 
in  stone.  His  industry  and  merit 
obtained  for  him  the  means  of  pursu- 
ing his  studies  in  Copenhagen,  and 
the  grand  prize  for  sculpture,  which 
enabled  him  to  live  three  years  in 
Kome.  Reaching  that  city  in  March, 
1797,  he  lived  there  until  1838,  when 
he  returned  to  Copenhagen,  where 
he  died  in  1844,  full  of  years  and 
honors. 

We  have  no  space  here  to  discuss 
either  the  life  of  the  great  artist 
himself,  nor  the  range,  spirit,  and 
execution  of  the  long  series  of  his 
works.  The  biography  of  M.  Plon 
is  composed  with  abundant  knowl- 
edge, is  anecdotic  and  spirited,  and 
is  a  clear  and  satisfactory  narrative. 
Miss  Luyster's  translation  is  well 
executed,  and  the  delicate  impres- 
sions on  India  paper  of  the  numerous 
wood  engravings  used  as  illustra- 
tions are  very  pleasant  specimens  of 
the  art,  especially  in  respect  to  the 
cutting  of  the  wood.  The  designing 
has  not  always  been  as  successful  as 


the  cutting,  but  is  quite  sufficient  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  general  spirit 
of  the  great  artist's  work,  and  is  in 
most  instances  positively  good. 
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ler.  Translated  and  annotated  by  J. 
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THE  LAWRENCE  SPEAKER.  A  Se- 
lection of  Literacy  Gems  in  Poetry 
and  Prose,  for  Colleges,  Schools,  etc. 
By  Philip  Lawrence.  T.  B.  Peter- 
son &  Brothers. 

THE  TREASURES  OF  THE  EARTH  ; 
OR,  MINES,  MINERALS,  AND  METALS. 
With  Anecdotes  of  Men  who  have 
been  connected  with  Mining.  By 
William  Jones.  Illustrated.  G.  P. 
Putnam  &  Sons. 

A  MEMORIAL  OF  SAMUEL  F.  B. 
MORSE.  From  the  City  of  Boston. 
Boston. 
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By  John  H.  Treadwell.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam &  Sons. 
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TALKS.  By  F.  W.  Robinson.  Har- 
per &  Brothers. 
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A  PROGRESSIVE  GRAMMAR  OF  THE 
ENGLISH  TONGUE.  Based  on  the  Re- 
sults of  modern  Philology.  By  Wil- 
liam Swinton.  Harper  &  Brothers. 

THE  PERSONAL  HISTORY  OF  DAVID 
COPPERFIELD.  By  Charles  Dickens. 
Portrait  and  illustrations.  4to. 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

THE  TEMPLE  REBUILT.  A  Poem 
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Abbe.  Noyes,  Holmes  &  Co. 

HINTS  ON  DRESS  ;  OR,  WHAT  TO 
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Sons. 
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a  Classified  Index,  and  Questions  for 
Educational  Purposes.  By  C.  W. 
Stearns,  M.  D.  Mason,  Baker  & 
Pratt. 

HALF-HOUR  RECREATIONS  IN  POP- 
ULAR SCIENCE.  Dana  Estes,  editor. 
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LIZA.  By  I.  S.  Turgenieff.  Holt 
&  Williams, 

A  WOMAN'S  VENGEANCE.  A  novel. 
By  James  Payn.  Harper  &  Brothers. 

FOR  THE  KING.  By  Charles  Gib- 
bon. Harper  &  Bros. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 
By  II  A.  Taine.  Abridged  from  the 


Translation  of  H.  Van  Laun,  by 
John  Fiske.  Holt  &  Williams. 

CARL  PRETZEL'S  VEDDER  BROG- 
NOSTIDIKADOR  UND  ALMINECK  KALIN- 
DER,  1873.  R.  M.  DeWitt. 

FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
TRUSTEES  OF  THE  PEABODY  ACADEMY 
OF  SCIENCE,  for  1871.  Salem: 
Printed  for  the  Academy. 

A  LONELY  LIFE.  By  J.  A.  St.  John 
Blythe.  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Bros. 

WORDS  FITLY  SPOKEN.  Selections 
from  the  Pulpit  Utterances  of  W.  H. 
H.  Murray.  Portrait.  Lee  &  Shepard. 

THE  UNITY  OF  LAW  ;  as  exhibited 
in  the  Relations  of  Physical,  Social, 
Mental,  and  Moral  Science.  By  H. 
C.  Carey.  Henry  Carey  Baird. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  REUNION  OF 
THE  CHURCHES.  By  J.  J.  I.  von  D61- 
linger.  Translated,  with  Preface,  by 
H.  N.  Oxenham.  Dodd  &  Mead. 

AMERICAN  PIONEERS  AND  PATRIOTS. 
Daniel  Boone,  the  Pioneer  of  Ken- 
tucky. By  J.  S.  C.  Abbott.  Illus- 
trated. Dodd  &  Mead. 

THE  AUGUST  STORIES.  By  Jacob 
Abbott.  Vol.  4,  Granville  Valley. 
Dodd  &  Mead. 

MARGARET.  By  C.  C.  Fraser-Tyt- 
ler.  Dodd  &  Mead. 

ROME  AND  THE  PAPACY.  A  His- 
tory of  Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury as  administered  by  the  Priests. 
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F.  Petruccelli  de.la  Gattina.  Trans- 
lated by  R.  E.  Peterson,  M.  D.  T. 
B.  Peterson  &  Bros. 

THE    LlLLINGSTONES      OF    LlLLING- 

STONE.  By  Emma  Jane  Worboise. 
Illustrated.  Dodd  &  Mead. 
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THE  conditions  of  locomotion  in  cities  have  long  since  been  among 
the  most  critical  questions  for  study,  in  the  arrangements  of  our 
modern  life.  All  the  great  cities  of  the  world  are  enlarging  rapidly 
in  their  population.  In  general,  the  dwelling-houses  or  homes  in 
these  cities  are  thrown  farther  and  farther  from  the  centre, —  the 
space  near  the  centre  being  needed-  more  and  more  for  the  purposes 
of  trade.  Yet  the  means  of  passage  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference grow  worse  and  worse,  rather  than  better  and  better.  The 
tradesman  in  Worcester  or  in  Syracuse,  who  chooses  to  live  two 
miles  from  his  warehouse,  can  readily  drive  thither  in  fifteen  min- 
utes if  he  choose.  But  he  would  be  rash  if  he  relied  much  on  doing 
this,  if  he  lived  at  the  same  distance  from  his  work  in  New  York 
or  in  London.  And  he  is  the  most  favored  instance.  The  day- 
laborer,  or  any  other  man  who  relies  on  public  conveyance,  is  all 
the  more  hindered,  as  a  city  grows. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  the  workingrnan  who,  in  our 
October  number,  discussed  the  real  grievances  of  workingmen, 
named,  first  of  all,  the  increasing  distance  in  time  between  their 
work  and  their  homes. 

Every  consideration  of  economy,  of  social  order,  of  the  morality 
and  happiness  of  homes,  requires  some  great  improvement  in  this 
matter.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  that  the  division  of 
land  into  separate  holdings,  so  that  we  enlarge  the  number  of  land- 
owners, is  the  improvement  most  essential  for  the  suffrage,  for 
education,  and  indeed  for  all  improvement  of  social  life.  To  make 
such  division  possible,  in  the  regions  around  our  large  cities,  there 
must  be  greatly  superior  methods  of  transit  on  the  avenues  which 
connect  them  with  their  suburbs. 

Mr.  Frederic  LawOlmsted,  the  distinguished  engineer,  has  given 
perhaps  more  attention  to  this  subject,  than  has  any  other  person 
in  this  country.  He  says  in  his  exhaustive  report  on  Staten  Island 
Improvement :  — 

"  The  greatest  improvement  will  probably  occur,  however,  upon 
common  highways,  which  there  is  no  difficulty  in  carrying  to  the 
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point  at  which  one  horse  can  do  the  work  which  must  be  given  to 
three  on  our  present  roads. 

"It  is  not  improbable,  also,  that  steam  omnibuses  will  soon  come 
into  use,  and  that  these^  running  from  landings  and  stations,  at  a 
speed  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  an  hour,  will  call  at  all  houses  on  the 
high-roads,  whenever  required,  as  the  old  coaches  did.  There  are, 
at  this  moment,  no  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  method, 
except  those  with  which  any  new  arrangement  of  general  practical 
utility  has  to  contend.  There  are  already  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  over  four  hundred  steam  carriages  working  successfully  on 
common  roads.  But  better  and  generally  wider  roads  are  the  first 
requirement." 

While  all  thoughtful  people  are  observing  and  studying  this 
necessity,  the  strange  disease  of  the  last  autumn,  which  in  its  rapid 
progress  struck  down  all  the  horses  in  the  country,  has  taught  all 
the  people  of  the  cities  how  wretched  are  their  present  arrange- 
ments for  daily  transit.  For  nearly  a  week,  in  every  large  city, 
business  was  almost  suspended,  while  men  and  women  toiled  about 
on  foot.  The  transfer  of  goods  was  checked.  Immense  accu- 
mulations took  place  in  warehouses.  The  fire  in  Boston  gained  its 
uncontrollable  proportions,  while  men  were  dragging  to  the  scene 
the  steam  fire-engines,  which  should  have  been  drawn  by  horses. 
The  whole  community  has  thus  been  taught,  what  men  of  scientific 
habits  of  thought  had  already  observed,  that  we  are  relying  on  the 
arrangements  of  semi-barbarous  times  for  one  of  the  necessities  of 
a  period  which  boasts  of  its  civilization. 

It  must  be  hoped  that  a  knowledge  of  the  necessity  will  stimulate 
invention  till  it  meets  the  demand.  The  present  stop-gap  of  street 
cars  drawn  by  horses  has  been  proved  wholly  inadequate.  Whether 
it  may  be  possible  to  use  the  present  streets  of  cities  for  horses  and 
for  locomotive  engines  both,  is  now  a  question.  If  it  were  decided 
that  this  is  impossible,  it  would  next  be  asked  whether  it  would  not 
be  simple  to  prohibit  the  use  of  horses  within  certain  circles,  and 
to  give  within  those  regions  the  whole  work  to  engines  ?  Another 
solution  might  be  found  in  the  use  of  stationary  power,  —  propelling 
cars  on  each  street  for  the  carriage  of  freight  and  of  passengers. 
Something  of  this  sort  was  once  attempted  in  the  suburbs  below 
London. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  same  subject,  more  careful  attention 
to  the  ground  plan  of  suburban  streets  and  villages,  than  they  are 
apt  to  receive,  is  essential.  As  London  includes  a  country  village, 
the  narrowness  and  crookedness  of  its  old  lanes  become  part  of 
the  plan  of  tic  city.  The  outskirts  of  Boston  are  worse  in  plan 
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than  any  part  of  the  old  town,  and,  by  the  indifference  of  her  gov- 
ernment, grow  worse  and  worse  every  day. 

Now  here  is  a  subject  for  anxious  consideration.  The  working- 
man,  the  "  cit,"  the  "  citizen,"  as  Cowper  wpuld  have  called  him,  is 
invited  to  leave  the  crowded  streets  of  the  city,  for  health  and  air, 
and  then  he  is  offered  for  his  choice  some  little  tenements  set  closely 
together,  with  scarcely  a  breathing-place  between  them.  They  are 
quite  likely  to  be  much  less  healthy  than  the  houses  of  the  city, 
built  in  blocks,  where  a  thick  wall  separates  house  from  house. 
Here  the  houses  are  set  down  loosely,  the  windows  opening  closely 
upon  each  other,  ready  to  spread  malaria  from  one  to  the  other, 
or  (as  there  is  no  domestic  privacy  possible)  allowing  the  trans- 
mission of  a  more  fatal  moral  putridity.  We  all  of  us  know  little 
settlements  of  such  houses,  tumbled  down  in  the  most  unhealthy 
parts  of  our  towns,  —  the  case  is  not  improved  with  houses  of 
greater  pretension.  One  of  these  little  villas  will  have  duly  its 
folding-door  parlors,  its  dining-room,  and  proper  number  of  cham- 
bers ;  and  the  unhappy  civilian,  deceived  by  the  relative  proportion 
of  the  rooms,  only  discovers,  when  he  is  trying  to  put  his  furniture 
and  family  into  it,  that  there  is  hardly  room  for  the  family  to  turn 
round  in,  to  say  nothing  of  "  swinging  a  cat,"  if  that  should  prove 
necessary.  The  little  enclosure  about  it  is  overlooked  by  half  a 
dozen  neighbors,  and  overrun  by  their  dogs  and  cats  and  hens. 

Now  it  has  often  been  said  that  no  finer  park  could  be  erected  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Boston  than  by  bringing  together  the  different 
wide  and  shady  roads,  that  already  make  the  ornament  of  its  sub- 
urbs ;  and  the  city  might  well  afford  to  create  its  park,  by  offering 
to  assist  liberal  land-owners  in  enlarging  the  grounds  about  the 
houses  they  build  upon  them.  These  are  called  "houses"  in  the 
country,  but  too  often  prove  to  be  only  thinly-built  wooden  struc- 
tures, with  some  gingerbread  ornament,  set  out  in  narrow  spaces 
upon  irregularly  laid  out  streets.  It  surely  ought  to  be  considered 
as  much  of  a  nuisance  to  a  neighborhood  to  have  such  a  colony  as 
we  are  too  well  acquainted  with  dropped  down  upon  it,  as  to  have 
soap-works  or  a  chemical  factory  set  there. 

The  cities  of  the  old  world  are  suffering  from  too  close  population, 
and  we  are  repeating  the  mistake  under  the  very  pretence  of  mov- 
ing our  working  people  from  the  city. 

Ruskin  has  refused  to  contribute  to  a  park  for  the  workingmen, 
until  something  is  done  for  their  homes.  It  has  been  wisely  said 
that  "  no  park  is  a  substitute  for  a  home,"  and,  before  it  is  too  late, 
it  is  surely  worth  while  for  city  and  town  governments  to  do  what 
they  can  to  encourage  the  laying  out  of  larger  sites  for  building  lots. 
8 
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AMERICAN  EELIEF  TO  FRANCE. 

A    MAN   of    genius     and    sense, 
standing  in  Hollis-street  church  one 


operations  is  pathetic  and  dra- 
matic. And  as  a  consequence  of 
these  merits,  the  whole  thing  comes 
before  us  as  a  picture,  and  the  two 

day  when  a  great  assembly  of  religi-  reports  are  as  interesting  as  a  novel, 
ous  philanthropists  had  met  there,  was  So  soon  as  accounts  of  the  suifer- 
heard  to  say  philosophically,  "  How  ing  in  France  reached  us,  a  commit- 
good  a  thing  it  would  be,  if  at  every  tee  was  formed  in  Boston  to  collect 
meeting  of  every  society  there  should  money  to  relieve  those  most  in  need, 
be  somebody  to  tell  what  the  society  This  committee  collected  $85,391.76  ; 
is  for."  In  practice  the  philanthro- 
pists omit  this  statement.  They  know 
perfectly  well  what  "  The  society 
for  the  relief  of  discharged  and 
otherwise  disconnected  Aryans"  is 
established  for  ;  they  even  know  what 


is  the  scheme  which  on  this  occasion 
Mr.  Jones  is  supposed  to  wish  to 
carry  over  the  head  of  Mrs.  Smith. 
They  forget  that  the  general  public, 
whom  they  have  invited  to  their 


Messrs.  Francis  Brooks  and  Edmund 
D wight  went  to  France  to  superin- 
tend the  expenditure  of  this  fund  and 
arrived  there  in  Paris  on  the  9th  of 
March,  1871.  On  the  18th  the  Com- 
mune overthrew  the  Government, 
and  the  committee  left  the  city  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  store-ship 
"  Worcester,"  which  had  been  laden 
with  provisions  for  their  distribution. 
From  that  time  till  the  end  of  the 


anniversary,  does  not  know,  and  that    year  they  were  engaged  in  studying 


the  chief  object  of  the  anniversary 
is  to  inform  him. 

A  similar  remark  may  be  made 
regarding  most  reports  of  charity 
operations,  as  of  missions,  of  alms- 
giving, or  of  education.  They  are 
intelligible  to  the  elect,  to  those 
initiated  into  the  mysteries.  But  the 
outsiders,  who  look  with  a  certain 
wonder  from  the  outside,  hear  an 
occasional  tinkle,  and  see  a  thurible 
swung  above  the  heads  of  the  throng, 
—  nay,  are  sometimes  moved  by  a 
strain  of  majestic  music,  —  but  what . 
all  this  means  they  do  not  know. 

All  this  gives  a  peculiar  satisfac- 
tion to  us  as  we  read  the  two  reports 
now  published  of  the  two  committees 
which  have  had  in  hand  together  the 
administration  of  the  charities  of 
New  England  collected  for  the  relief 
of  France  after  the  war.  As  state- 
ments of  charity  work  they  are  intel- 
ligible, sensible,  and  modest.  The 
work  that  they  describe  is  admirable 
in  its  completeness.  The  detail  of 


the  destitution  of  France,  and  dis- 
tributing the  funds  entrusted  to 
them. 

Meanwhile  another  committee  had 
set  on  foot  in  Boston  "  the  French 
Fair,"  which  was  held  in  the  Boston 
Theatre  in  April,  1871.  The  exces- 
ses of  the  Commune  were  a  serious 
check  on  the  enthusiasm  of  the  pub- 
lic, but  the  projectors  of  the  Fair 
knew  that  there  was  none  the  less 
suffering  because  the  Commune  was 
frantic.  Contributions  were  sent  in 
from  all  directions,  and  money  was 
raised  for  the  purposes  of  the  Fair 
by  entertainments  of  various  kinds 
in  the  city  and  neighborhood.  The 
Fair  was  in  every  way  successful, 
and  the  committee  report  the  pro- 
ceeds as  $75,481. 

This  committee  distributed  their 
funds  in  careful  correspondence  with 
ladies  and  gentlemen  in  France,  and 
in  co-operation  with  the  committee 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded, 
and  the  New  York  committee.  We 
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now  have  the  full  and  thorough  re- 
port of  both. 

In  the  Fair  Report  are  some  curi- 
ous, and  we  may  say  scientific  state- 
ments, with  regard  to  those  machines 
of  charity  which  we  call  "  Fairs," 
which  are  well  worthy  the  study  of 
any  persons  who  have  such  enter- 
prises in  hand. 

In  both  reports  are  singularly  in- 
teresting revelations  on  the  condition 
of  France  after  the  war.  We  have 
hardly  a  similar  collection  of  infor- 
mation in  any  other  form.  It  is  the 
detail  of  the  methods  of  relief  Which 
gives  the  peculiar  interest  to  these 
reports.  A  few  letters,  selected  at 
random,  will  illustrate  this  interest. 

[From  the  Agent  in  Paris.] 

DEC.  i,  1871. 

I  have  formed  a  committee  with  Mme. 
Beylard  and  Mme.  Louis  Passy,  wife  of 
a  deputy  and  Catholic,  and  with  a  fourth 
lady  who  is  Protestant.  I  propose  to 
divide  the  city,  for  our  convenience,  into 
districts ;  and  each  lady  will  depose  at 
the  central  bureau  of  our  Secretary  the 
demands  which  do  not  concern  her  dis- 
trict. We  shall  meet  to-morrow  for  the 
first  time,  and  every  .Saturday,  to  consult 
together  over  our  distribution.  I  shall 
devote  ten  thousand  francs  for  Decem- 
ber, and  give  each  member  an  allowance. 
Such  very  interesting  cases  sometimes 
occur,  that  they  console  me  for  the  time 
lost  in  reproving  sturdy  beggars. 

SEPT.  22, 1871. 

A  very  excellent  lady,  Miss  Charlotte 
Ritchie  (cousin  of  Thackeray),  is  in 
great  distress  about  a  sum  of  money 
voted  to  her  for  relief  of  the  French. 
She  not  only  fears  it  is  lost,  from  her  ad- 
dress being  incorrectly  given,  but  also 
regrets  not  having  it,  as  intended,  for 
the  assistance  of  the  countless  people  in 
distress  whom  she  knows.  I  generously 
gave  her  five  hundred  francs  to  spend, — 
I  say  generously,  because  I  have  plenty 
of  channels  established  for  my  funds,  and 
she  comes  with  a  list  probably  twice  as 


long  as  my  own ;  having  devoted  herself 
to  the  poor  for  many  years,  and  having 
returned  to  Paris  in  March,  and  fallen  on 
the  second  siege.  I  know  her  very  well ; 
and  she  said  to  me,  "You  can't  refuse 
Thackeray's  pill-widow,"  —  in  allusion 
to  a  well-known  anecdote,  telling  how 
Thackeray,  when  he  was  a  poor  young 
author,  called  on  an  old  friend,  a  French 
lady  of  good  connections,  who  com- 
plained of  rheumatism.  Thackeray 
guessed  that  want  of  fuel  was  the  cause 
of  the  evil,  and  sent  her  a  pill-box  full  of 
gold-pieces,  with  the  formula  written 
upon  it,  "  One  to  be  taken  occasionally." 
"Now,"  says  Miss  Ritchie,  "the  pill- 
widow,  eighty-one  years  old,  is  to  be 
expelled  from  her  lodging  to-morrow 
because  she  owes  two  hundred  and  fifty 
francs'  rent."  I  must  pay  at  least  half  of 
it ;  but  you  could  board  out  a  child  for  a 
year  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  francs. 

[Letters  from  Miss  Charlotte  A.  Ritchie.] 

To  Miss ,  in  answer  to  her  "generous" 

present  of  five  hundred  francs  (and  food 
from  Mr.  Dwight). 

I  have  written,  as  you  advised,  to  Col. 
Harrison  Ritchie,  in  relation  to  the  miss- 
ing remittance ;  and  will  let  you  see  the 
answer,  if  any  comes.  In  the  meantime, 
I  am  busy  distributing  your  kind  gift. 
The  food  I  do  up  in  little  parcels,  on 
which  I  write  Dons  Americains,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  doubt  from  whence 
comes  this  timely  aid.  The  money  I  have 
appropriated,  as  you  will  see,  among  the 
most  pressing  cases  now  on  my  hands. 
I  shall  feel  so  grateful  if  you  will  let  the 
Committee  at  Boston  know  of  the  mis- 
take !  I  have  been  engaged  in  visiting 
the  poor  in  Paris  for  the  last  twenty 
years;  but  never  have  I  seen  anything 
like  the  distress  of  this  cruel  year. 

A  full  account,  with  names,  etc.,  ac- 
companies this  letter.  Nearly  all  the 
persons  relieved  were  old  women,  blind 
or  paralytic ;  mostly  widows. 

[Miss  Ritchie  to  Treasurer.] 

OCT.  8, 1871. 

Dear  Sir,— I  hasten  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  kind  letter,  and  its 
enclosed  draft  for  four  hundred  pounds. 
Pray  return  my  most  grateful  thanks  to 
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the  Committee  for  this  most  generous 
present  to  the  poor  French  sufferers  of 
this  last  cruel  year.  Assure  them,  that, 
with  God's  assistance,  I  will  discharge 
faithfully  the  high  trust  committed  to 
my  care,  and  will  try  that  none  shall  be 
wasted  or  improperly  employed.  I  will 
also  send  in  a  little  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  will  be  distributed ;  and 
I  feel  so  grateful  to  see  that  it  is  your 
wish  that  women  and  children  should  be 
principally  chosen  among  the  cases  of 
distress  I 

I  write  in  haste,  and  can  only  beg  you 
once  more  to  be  the  interpreter  of  all  the 
grateful  thanks  of  the  Paris  poor,  and  of 
their  much  obliged 

CHARLOTTE  A.  RITCHIE. 

[From  the  Agent  in  Paris.] 

Enclosing  full  account,  in  detail,  of  twen- 
ty-five thousand  francs  distributed. 

PARIS,  Feb.  2,  1872. 

One  of  our  ladies  recently  visited  a 
house  where  a  family  enjoy  the  monopoly 
of  a  small  patent  for  reburnishing  jew- 
elry; but  they  have  no  tools  or  funds; 
had  been  expelled  from  former  lodgings. 
The  man  was  building  a  fireplace  for 
himself,  and,  though  totally  blind,  said 
he  knew  how  to  handle  stones  and  mor- 
tar, and  could  manage  without  seeing. 
Another  case  is  that  of  an  old  gentleman 
of  Auteuil.  I  was  recommended  to  be 
very  careful  in  giving  him  a  hundred 
francs,  as  the  joy  of  receiving  so  much 
might  kill  him.  He  lives  mostly  on  dry 
bread.  I  threw  a  woman  into  hysterics 
one  day  with  forty  francs,  and  know  that 
sums  should  be  cautiously  divided. 

I  am  glad  that  excellent  M.  Passy  will 
be  able  to  relieve  some  country-people, 
and  thank  you  for  the  remittance . 

Students  of  the  much  neglected 
science  of  Almonry  will  find  excel- 
lent suggestions  in  these  reports. 

We  are  fortunate  enough  to  receive 
from  Paris  the  account  of  one  of  the 
charities  thus  set  on  foot,  from  the 
French  point  of  view.  We  have  the 
report  of  the  Institute  on  the  distri- 
bution this  year  of  the  Monthyon 
Prizes  for  Virtue.  The  Due  de 


Noailles  pronounced  the  address  on 
the  occasion,  on  the  8th  of  August 
last.  Our  readers  will  understand 
that  this  nobleman  is  the  father  of 
the  Marquis  de  Noailles,  the  accom- 
plished and  esteemed  Minister  of 
France  in  this  country.  We  shall 
find  another  occasion  to  allude  to 
other  details  spoken  of  in  this  admir- 
able address.  We  translate  from  it 
now  the  orator's  reference  to  one  of 
the  gifts  of  the  Boston  Committee. 

The  people  of  Boston  were  much 
touched  by  the  news  of  our  trouble. 
Committees  were  at  once  for-.ned,  sub- 
scription papers  were  opened  and  money 
flowed  in.  Every  way  for  helping  us 
which  ingenious  charity  could  suggest, 
was  tried.  The  city  of  Boston  and  its 
environs  raised  the  large  sum  of  800,000 
francs.  They  at  once  chartered  a  vessel, 
the  "Worcester,"  filled  it  with  provisions 
of  every  kind,  and  sent  it  to  Havre.  But 
they  then  learned  of  the  end  of  the  war, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  the  insurrection 
at  the  capital  and  the  second  siege.  They 
then  gave  up  the  plan  of  distributing 
food  which  was  no  longer  needed ;  but 
they  did  not  give  up  the  idea  which  had 
prompted  the  charity.  They  took  the 
ship  to  England,  sold  .her  cargo  there, 
and  distributed  the  money  in  the  parts 
of  France  which  h'ad  suffered  most  by 
the  war.  Thus,  gentlemen,  it  was  that 
one  single  city  of  the  United  States,  the 
city  of  Boston  and  its  neighborhood,  did 
for  France  what  she  never  will  forget. 

The  reason  why  I  speak  o£  it  now  is 
this :  In  settling  the  accounts  of  that 
generous  charity  there  was  a  small  sum 
of  money  left,  which  the  Boston  Com- 
mittee offered  to  the  Academy  to  add  to 
the  fund  which  it  was  to  distribute  that 
year  in  "  Prizes  for  Virtue." 

The  gift  was  intended  for  the  person 
who  should  be  found  worthy  of  it  by  his 
noble  acts  during  the  siege  of  Paris. 
The  letter  which  accompanied  the  gift 
says:  "It  comes  from  a  subscription 
which  represents  every  class  of  citizens 
in  Boston ;  it  is  a  way  of  expressing  the 
sympathy  and  respect  of  Americans  for 
the  courage,  the  generosity,  and  the  dis- 
interested devotion  of  the  French  peo- 
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pie  during  the  siege  of  their  capital." 
This  sum  of  money  is  2000  francs. 
The  Academy  received  it  with  grateful 
feeling,  and  expressed  this  feeling  in 
terms  which  such  a  gift  deserved. 

Now,  gentlemen,  to  whom  shall  we 
award  this  exceptional  prize? 

We  are  proud  to  say  that  when  it 
became  necessary  to  choose  the  person 
most  worthy  of  it,  we  found  so  many 
deeds  of  courage  and  devotion,  of  self- 
denial  and  sacrifice,  that  a  choice  among 
them  seemed  impossible.  In  our  search 
we  have  found  the  same  spirit  in  all 
of  us,  equal  service  in  patriotism.  We 
then  thought  we  would  give  to  the  prize 
the  least  personal  and  the  most  general 
character  possible.  And  we  have  awarded 
it  to  a  body  of  men  as  modest  as  they 
are  useful,  whom  everybody  knows, 
whom  everj'body  esteems,  and  who  in 
these  sad  clays  have  earned  real  glory  by 
their  self-sacrifice.  We  speak  of  the 
"  Institute  of  Brothers  from  the  Christian 
Schools."  You  all  know  to  what  end 
they  devote  their  lives,  and  with  what 
disinterested  devotion  and  fatherly  sim- 
plicity they  accomplish  it.  In  regard  to 
recent  events,  we  need  only  let  deeds 
speak.  When  they  saw  the  country  in 
danger,  the  same  feeling  which  moved  us 
all,  moved  them  deeply  also.  They  asked 
what  they  could  do  to  defend  their  coun- 
try and  to  relieve  her  distress.  On  the 
15th  of  August,  Brother  Philip,  so  well 
known  by  the  painting  of  Horace  Vernet, 
wrote  to  the  Minister  of  War,  to  tell 
him  that  he  put  at  his  disposition  all  the 
establishments,  and  all  the  school-houses 
of  his  Institute,  as  well  as  all  its  mem- 
bers, its  novices,  and  his  own  services 
and  advice,  in  order  to  care  for  the  sick 
and  wounded  everywhere.  The  minister 
accepted  the  offer,  but  the  Brothers 
themselves  began  the  work.  They  es- 
tablished on  their  own  account  a  large 
ambulance  in  the  Rue  Oudinot;  they  fur- 
nished a  superintendent  devoted  to  the 
ambulances  established  by  the  Central 
Relief  Society  at  the  railroad  stations  to 
care  for  the  wounded  men  arriving  there ; 
and  they  organized  a  service  of  the  same 
kind  for  a  large  number  of  private  am- 
bulances. 

The  "  Societ6  de  la  Presse  "  then  ap- 
pealed to  their  devotion,  to  enlist  them 
in  Llitjir  service  as  bearers  on  the  battle- 


field and  as  superintendents  in  the  am- 
bulances there.  The  Brothers  accepted 
with  enthusiasm.  They  furnished  from 
five  to  six  hundred  of  their  number  who 
were  constantly  and  gratuitously  occu- 
pied in  these  two  services.  On  the  day 
of  a  battle  there  were  more  of  them  at 
work. 

We  must  add  also,  gentlemen,  that 
during  the  entire  siege,  their  schools 
were  never  closed,  nor  their  classes  inter- 
rupted. There  were  enough  of  them 
for  everything,  for  teaching  in  the  schools, 
for  ambulances  in  the  towns  and  on  the 
battle  -fields.  They  took  turns  at  the 
work;  one  day  a  Brother  taught  in  the 
school,  another  day  he  went  to  the  bat- 
tle-field ;  but  they  were  eager  for  service 
in  the  field.  The  day  when  Brother 
Nethelme  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Bourget,  it  was  not  his  day  to  be  on  the 
field. 

Thus  they  were  constantly  in  their 
places,  both  on  the  ramparts  and  at  the 
battles  which  were  fought  before  our 
walls. 

On  those  days  you  would  see  them  at 
early  morning,  in  the  freezing  weather, 
crossing  Paris  two  or  three  hundred  at 
a  time,  Brother  Philip,  in  spite  of  his 
eighty  years,  at  their  head,  sending  them 
to  the  battle  where  he  could  not  follow. 
As  to  the  Brothers,  they  confronted  the 
fire  as  though  they  had  done  nothing 
else  all  their  lives,  so  admirable  was 
their  discipline  and  their  zeal.  They 
were  gathered  in  squads  of  ten,  each 
with  a  doctor,  and  they  marched  like  a 
regiment.  On  the  field  they  marched 
two  by  two,  carrying  a  stretcher.  They 
kept  always  on  the  side  of  the  fire,  rais- 
ing the  wounded  and  carrying  them  care- 
fully to  the  surgeon  or  to  the  ambulance 
carriages. 

They  mingled  cordially  with  our  sol- 
diers, who  regarded  them  as  comrades. 
They  marched  with  the  soldiers  also,  the 
one  body,  as  has  been  said,  carrying  the 
sword  which  kills  and  the  other  the  cross 
which  saves.  The  day  after  a  battle 
they  buried  the  dead.  They  themselves 
lost  two  of  their  number  who  were  killed 
on  the  field ;  several  were  wounded,  and 
eighteen  died  of  disease  contracted  from 
the  sick  and  wounded. 

Afterwards,  these  peaceable  soldiers 
were  found  quietly  teaching  the  children 
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in  school,  or  watching  by  the  bedside  of 
the  sick  who  were  in  their  care. 

And  it  was  not  in  Paris  alone  that  their 
work  of  love  was  done.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  they  sought  in  all 
the  provinces  the  most  painful  and  dan- 
gerous employment.  They  asked  per- 
mission to  make  part  of  the  Army  of  the 
Khine.  They  converted  their  buildings 
into  barracks.  They  established  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  ambulances  for  our 
soldiers  or  our  mobile,  for  our  recruits 
or  for  our  wounded. 

On  all  the  fields  of  battle,— Dijon,  Alen- 
con,  Pouilly,  Pontarlier,  —  everywhere 
that  the  army  went,  the  Brothers  went 
also,  to  care  for  the  wounded. 

If  I  told  all,  gentlemen,  I  should  have 
to  tell  of  the  courage  of  the  Brothers 
under  the  Commune  which  came  so  soon, 
to  cover  with  a  gloomy  pall  what  should 
have  been  the  glorious  end  of  an  unfor- 
tunate war.  I  should  have  to  show  them 
to  you  at  Belleville  and  Longchamps 
even,  caring  for  the  wounded  of  the  ene- 
my, although  very  soon  attacked  and 
driven  away  by  them ;  arrested  with  their 
students  at  their  house  at  Issy  and  else- 
where ;  taken  to  Mazas,  where  they  near- 
ly died,  and  escaped  with  the  loss  of 
Brother  Justin,  who  was  shot  in  the  es- 
cape. But  I  must  stop.  What  I  have 
told,  gentlemen,  is  enough  to  justify  the 
choice  we  have  made  in  awarding  the 
honorable  prize  from  the  city  of  Boston 
to  this  "Institute  of  Brothers  from  the 
Christian  Schools."  The  Brothers  are 
almost  all  of  them  children  of  the  peo- 
ple, devoted  entirely  to  the  education  and 
help  of  the  people.  Let  all  justice  be 
rendered  them.  The  Academy  is  happy 
to  render  it  to  them,  and  this  prize  which 
it  awards  them  will  be  like  the  cross  of 
honor  attached  to  the  flag  of  a  regiment. 


FOUNDATION  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN 
ART. 

THOSE  who  are  interested  in  the 
School  of  Art  would  do  well  to  ex- 
amine the  principles  of  the  Kinder- 
garten ;  for  it  is  the  true  foundation 
of  all  knowledge,  both  practical  and 
artistic. 


All  children  are  artists.  All. have 
an  inborn  love  of  beauty  in  all  its 
manifestations ;  but  very  few  have 
the  power  of  expressing  that  love, 
because  the  materials  have  never 
been  given  them  with  which  they 
could  embody  in  actual  form  their 
ideals.  The  Kindergarten  takes  the 
child,  and  develops  harmoniously  all 
its  faculties,  giving  him  materials  to 
work  with  which  help  him  express 
his  ideas.  Such  a  pupil  will  enter 
the  School  of  Art,  conscious  of  his 
abilities,  and  will  know  which  de- 
partment to  take  for  his  further 
improvement  and  further  develop- 
ment. 

If  he  would  become  a  sculptor,  he 
:has  already  learned  the  A  B  C  of 
modelling,  in  the  Kindergarten. 
With  clay  he  has  tried  to  make 
solids  of  various  forms,  and  any- 
thing which  may  have  pleased  his 
fancy,  —  a  bird,  nest,  or  apple  ;  a 
waiter  with  a  tea-service  upon  it, 
which  a  little  child  once  made. 

But  more  and  better  than  all,  he 
has  learned  to  call  things  by  their 
right  names.  He  would  certainly 
never  call  a  cube  a  square  ;  for  he 
has,  while  modelling  a  cube,  learned 
its  edges,  corners,  a^id  faces  so  thor- 
oughly that  the  lesson  will  never  be 
forgotten. 

Suppose  Architecture  is  to  be  his 
chief  study  ;  his  blocks  have  already 
taught  him  the  first  principles  of 
that  science;  and  he  has  learned, 
through  actual  experience,  many  of 
the  fundamental  rules  of  building 
houses,  arches,  bridges,  stables,  col- 
umns, churches ;  anything  that  he 
has  seen  around  him  he  has  doubt- 
less tried  to  reproduce  in  his  own 
way;  and  the  knowledge  thus 
gained  is  never  lost ;  it  is  a  part  of 
himself. 

It  is  thus  in  every  occupation  of 
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the  Kindergarten.  Finding  out  for 
himself  many  laws  of  nature  in  his 
manipulations,  the  child  learns  first 
what  he  can  himself  do,  and  then 
reaches  forth  to  the  plaj^mates 
around  him,  and  receives  from  them 
new  impulses  and  suggestions. 

This  is  why  the  School  of  Art 
needs  the  Kindergarten  for  a  founda- 
tion, because  none  know  their  own 
powers  till  they  try  them.  In  the 
teachings  of  the  Kindergarten,  in  the 
great  variety  of  occupations  given, 
some  one  of  them  will  most  assured- 
ly awaken  the  interest  of  the  child 
to  something  outside  of  himself.  As 
no  two  children  can  be  reached  alike, 
here  are  the  means  to  be  used  for  all ; 
for  all  have  the  power  of  using  that 
wonderful  instrument,  the  human 
hand,  which,  with  a  brain  behind  it 
to  fill  it  with  motive  power  for  good, 
will  subdue  the  world.  M.  c.  K. 


THE  INDIAN  TRIBES. 

IN  discussing  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  work  which  under  General 
Grant's  policy  devolves  on  the  sev- 
eral churches  of  this  country,  we 
expressed  our  regret  in  November 
last  that  the  several  churches  thus 
appealed  to  had  not  taken  up  the 
duty  assigned  to  them  in  a  more 
practical  and  generous  way,  so  that 
after  a  few  years  of  missionary 
effort  they  might  fairly  point  to  their 
successes  in  the  several  districts  as- 
signed to  them  as  illustrations  of 
their  methods  of  bringing  in  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 

The  suggestion  has  brought  to  us 
a  series  of  valuable  reports,  which 
show  with  what  spirit  the  Episcopal 
Church  is  at  work  in  the  district  as- 
signed to  it.  And  since  our  own 


article  was  published,  the  consecra- 
tion of  Rev.  Mr.  Clarkson  as  Bishop 
of  Niobrara  shows  that  this  church 
is  prepared  to  put  its  missions  under 
practical  and  vigorous  supervision. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
having  assigned  to  its  care  the  In- 
dians occupying  the  region  west  of 
Minnesota,  known  as  the  Territory 
of  'Dacota,  named  for  commission 
competent  gentlemen  among  those 
tribes,  the  Sioux  and  Ponkas,  and 
we  have  now  the  report  of  the  Hon. 
William  Welch,  and  also  the  report 
of  one  of  the  other  members  of  the 
party,  which  visited  stations  on  the 
Missouri  River  and  missions  in 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 

These  reports  are  careful  and  de- 
tailed ;  and  while  they  show  that 
great  care  is  necessary  in  dealing 
with  the  Indians,  they  are  far  from 
discouraging  in  their  views  of  the 
Indian  disposition  and  capacity  for 
improvement  and  civilization. 

The  following  passage  from  the 
report  of  the  visiting  committee  de- 
scribes what  is  perhaps  the  most 
satisfactory  of  the  different  estab- 
lishments, which  came  under  their 
review :  — 

Our  Mission  buildings  at  Santee  stand 
a  mile  back  from  the  river,  on  a  beuch 
of  land  just  under  the  bluffs,  which  here 
lose  their  bold  outlines  and  recede  into 
rolling  prairie.  The  cottonwoods  that 
line  the  shore  shut  out  the  view  of  the 
Mission  from  the  river,  except  at  a  point 
where  the  whirlwind  of  1870,  which  car- 
ried away  the  first  structure,  crashed 
through  the  timber,  cutting  a  broad  track 
to  the  water's  edge.  The  new  group  of 
buildings  excel  the  first  in  beauty  and 
appropriateness,  and  there  are  few  Mis-  ( 
sion  establishments  in  America  that  vie 
with  ours  at  Santee  in  good  taste,  har- 
mony of  design,  and  in  churchly  effect. 
Approaching  it  from  the  direction  of 
Springfield,  a  town  lying  on  the  opposite 
shore  about  three  miles  above,  the  San- 
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tee  Mission  presents  the  appearance  of 
an  English  rural  deanery,  its  pointed 
roofs  and  Gothic  spires  and  its  warm 
colors  contrasting  very  pleasantly  with 
the  undulating  landscape  in  its  sober 
hues  of  summer,  and  displaying  exquisite 
symmetry  of  outline  and  admirably  pro- 
portioned parts.  The  building  consists 
of  a  chanel,  with  deep  chancel,  and  spire 
and  baptistery  adjoining,  on  the  south; 
on  the  north  side  the  Mission-house  prop- 
er, with  school-house  twenty  by  forty- 
five  feet,  or  nearly  as  large  as  the  chapel, 
and  a  tower  finishing  off  this  end.  There 
are  twelve  sleeping  apartments  in  the 
building,  and  the  kitchen  and  laundry  on 
tbe  first  floor  are  roomy  and  convenient. 
The  Mission-grounds  embrace  eighty 
acres,  well  fenced-and  kept  in  good  con- 
dition by  the  Indian  hired  help.  There 
is  a  garden  of  ten  acres  and  a  wheat-field 
of  twenty-five  acres,  and  all  the  crops 
look  well.  We  were  not  surprised  that 
the  Santees  are  proud  of  their  Mission 
establishment,  or  that  the  wild  Indians 
coming  down  from  Cheyenne  are  deeply 
impressed  by  what  they  see  here.  In- 
dians are  natural  lovers  of  the  beautiful, 
and  are  not  insensible  to  the  quiet  dig- 
nity and  grace  with  which  the  Church 
sits  enshrined  in  this  lovely  spot. 

Of  Mr.  Hinman's  work  here,  little  more 
need  be  said  than  that,  to  the  human  eye, 
it  stands  complete,  like  a  well-tilled  field 
of  corn  ripening  for  the  harvest.  His 
congregation  are  scattered  throughout 
their  Reservation,  and  schools  can  no 
longer  be  maintained  for  the  children  at 
this  or  any  other  single  point,  on  account 
of  the  distances  which  intervene.  Small 
school-houses  will  have  to  be  built,  at 
two  or  three  different  localities,  in  the 
erection  and  maintenance  of  which  the 
Indians  will  erelong  be  able  to  take  a 
part.  The  work  of  the  Church  among 
the  scattered  families  is  carried  on  dur- 
ing week-days  by  a  band  of  native  cate- 
chists.  On  Sundays  the  people  come 
from  every  direction,  on  foot  and  in 
wagons,  to  attend  the  four  services  held 
in  the  chapel.  The  Mothers'  Meeting 
and  other  week-day  services  are  also 
well,  attended.  Of  the  nine  hundred 
Santees  gathered  on  this  Reservation, 
three  hundred  are  communicants  of  the 
Church.  In  their  preparation  to  receive 
Holy  Communion,  the  Indians,  Mr.  Hin- 


man  says,  are  very  conscientious  and 
thorough.  On  the  Sunday  folio  wing  our 
arrival  the  chapel  was  thronged.  In  ac- 
cordance with  their  custom,  the  men  sit 
apart  from  the  women,  the  latter  usually 
occupying  the  front  slips.  Many  came 
after  the  seats  were  filled,  and  quietly 
crouched  on  the  floor  around  the  chancel 
steps.  The  choristers  occupy  stalls,  and 
the  cabinet  organ  is  played  by  Mrs.  Hin- 
man,  or  one  of  the  Sisters  attached  to 
the  Mission,  who  leads  the  singing.  The 
heartiness  and  fervor  with  which  the 
songs  of  Zion  are  sung  in  this  Indian 
chapel,  the  whole  congregation  joining, 
are  rarely  witnessed  among  our  own  peo- 
ple. We  only  hear  the  like  at  our  mis- 
sionary meetings  when  all  hearts  are 
aglow.  Mr.  Hinman  is  assisted  in  his 
ministerial  labors  by  Rev.  Paul  Maza- 
kute,  native  Presbyter,  and  Rev.  Chris- 
tian Taopi  and  Rev.  Luke  C.  Walker, 
native  Deacons.  Neither  Paul  nor  Taopi, 
however,  are  capable  of  performing  daily 
active  service,  both  being  in  the  last 
stages  of  consumption.  Taopi  was  for- 
merly a  brave,  who  distinguished  himself 
in  the  wars  between  the  Santees  and 
Chippewas  in  old  times.  With  the  same 
burning  ardor  and  zeal,  he  has  given  his 
life,  since  his  ordination,  to  the  conver- 
sion of  his  people.  "  If  ever  there  was 
a  saint,"  said  Mr.  Hinman,  as  we  stood 
around  the  invalid's  chair,  "  this  man  is 
one  "  ;  and  the  impression  made  upon  us 
by  the  spiritualized  and  patient  look  and 
demeanor  of  the  sufferer  seemed  to  con- 
firm his  words.  Paul  is  another  miracle 
of  grace,  a  man  whose  life  is  devoted  to 
his  ministry  among  his  brethren.  His 
home  is  on  the  Basille,  a  small  stream 
flowing  through  the  Reservation  and 
emptying  into  the  Missouri.  A  number 
of  the  Santees  have  taken  up  farms  on 
this  stream,  and  Paul  is  endeavoring  to 
provide  a  refuge  for  his  children  among 
them.  We  visited  his  place  and  found 
him  living  in  a  tepee.  A  few  yards  dis- 
tant is  a  rude  shelter  made  of  boughs 
placed  on  upright  sticks.  Here,  every 
Sunday,  he  gathers  the  people  in  the 
valley,  and  holds  the  church  service. 
A  frame  chapel  is  being  erected  not  far 
from  the  spot ;  and  it  is  very  desirable, 
also,  that  a  cabin,  which  has  been  com- 
menced by  his  people  for  Paul,  should  be 
completed  before  winter.  He  cannot 
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last  many  months,  and  it  would  be  a  re- 
proach to  our  Church  to  suffer  this  most 
estimable  member  of  her  Clergy,  who 
has,  under  Mr.  Hinman,  carried  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  tribes  in  which  our  Mission 
work  is  now  so  successful,  to  close  his . 
days  in  utter  destitution,  and  without  a 
home  or  fit  shelter  for  his  family. 

Among  the  most  affecting  incidents  of 
our  visit  was  the  eagerness  of  these  In- 
dians, once  so  cruelly  wronged  by  our 
race,  to  testify  the  love  and  gratitude 
with  which  their  hearts  are  filled  towards 
Christian  white  men  for  their  rescue 
from  the  savage  and  heathen  state.  The 
catechists  came  in  a  body  with  young 
Wapashaw,  the  son  of  the  head  chief,  as 
their  leader,  and  made  a  most  touching 
address.  The  men  lingered  in  the  chapel 
after  the  services,  to  shake  hands  with 
us,  and  in  the  afternoon  we  gave  audi- 
ence to  the  chiefs  and  other  head  men. 
There  sat  Wapashaw,  the  man  once  re- 
nowned as  the  most  daring  and  reckless 
of  the  Santee  warriors,  —  an  hereditary 
chief,  who  is  still  remembered  in  Minne- 
sota for  his  fierce  and  sanguinary  char- 
acter, —  now  a  devoted,  humble  follower 
of  our  Blessed  LORD,  whose  daily  life 
and  conversation  show  a  mind  and  heart 
wholly  changed.  He  is  full  of  zeal  for 
the  Church,  and  for  the  extension  of  the 
knowledge  of  CHRIST  among  his  red 
brethren.  He  is  a  man  of  marked  abil- 
ity and  eloquence,  and  his  speech  was 
replete  with  expressions  of  gratitude  for 
what  had  been  done  for  his  tribe.  He 
had  only  words  of  love  and  kindness  for 


our  people,  never  once  admitting  or  ad- 
verting to  the  wrongs  practised  by  our 
Government  upon  his  nation,  but  charg- 
ing all  the  faults  of  the  past  upon  their 
own  obstinacy  and  perverseness.  The 
wickedness  of  officials,  and  the  hatred 
and  injustice  dealt  out  to  his  race  by 
white  men,  were  all  forgotten  in  the  joy 
and  gratitude  that  filled  his  heart  for 
the  blessings  of  the  light  to  which 
they  had  been  admitted.  All  the  San- 
tee  chiefs  are  communicants  of  the 
Church. 

The  Visiting  Committee  resolved,  be- 
fore leaving  Santee,  to  appeal  to  the 
Church  for  funds  to  open  a  training- 
school  at  this  point  for  Indian  youth  of 
both  sexes,  to  be  gathered  from  the  San- 
tees,  the  Yanktons,  and  other  tribes  of 
the  Sioux,  as  well  as  from  the  Ponask. 
They  have  been  strongly  impressed  with 
the  need  of  such  a  school,  to  educate  the 
foremost  scholars  of  the  several  Mission- 
schools,  and  others  who  offer  themselves, 
for  the  work  of  teachers  and  hospital 
attendants  among  their  own  people,  and 
to  provide  for  a  native  Ministry.  .  A  large 
class  could  be  formed  at  once,  and  the 
Sautee  Mission  would  be  a  most  appro- 
priate field  in  which  to  commence  such 
a  work.  So  important  is  the  plan  of 
such  a  school  regarded  by  a  layman  con- 
nected with  the  Commission,  that  he  has 
pledged  five  thousand  dollars  towards 
it,  provided  the  balance  can  be  secured. 
A  Philadelphia  firrp  has  pledged  one 
thousand  dollars.  About  twelve  thou- 
sand dollars  more  are  needed. 
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THE    RUBINSTEIN   CONCERTS. 

No  one  knows  better  than  the 
writer  the  high  qualification  neces- 
sary for  a  fair  and  suitable  criticism 
of  the  artist  whose  name  stands  at 
the  head  of  this  paper.  We  disclaim 
at  the  outset  any  intention  of  enter- 
ing upon  a  task  for  which  we  are  en- 
tirely unqualified,  and  we  propose 
on'y  to  try  to'  give  some  of  our  im- 
pressions, which  are  merely  those  of 
the  average  concert-goer,  and  not  at 
all  the  clear,  analytical  observations 

of  a  technical  musician 

The  distinguishing  traits  of  Rubin- 
stein's  playing,  as    compared   with 
what  we  have  been   accustomed  to 
consider  excellent,  are' his  marvellous 
execution  generally,  to  which  other 
execution  seems  clumsy  ;  his  greater 
tenderness  of  delicacy,  which  is  to. 
lightness  what  a  living  body  is  to  a 
dead  one ;  his  stupendous  power  of 
expression  in  passages  which  tax  the 
powers  of  ordinary  pianists  merely  to 
utter ;  his  iron  endurance,  his  capa- 
bility of   sustaining  these  qualities 
through  the  most  arduous  and  lengthy 
composition ;  his   uniting,  in   short, 
what  seems  an  unlimited  degree  of 
all  those  qualities  of  which  many  an 
excellent  artist  commands  but  one. 
Now  sweetness  is  good,  and  strength 
is  good ;    but  here  is  a  giant  who 
plucks   sweetness   out   of    strength. 
AH  manner  of  sweet   and  delicate 
fancies    grow  out    of   his    playing. 
Sometimes  it  seemed  as  if  rosy  flames 
might  flicker  up  from  the  keys,  an- 
swering the  exquisite  hovering  touch 
of  his  beautiful  finger-tips.    Again  we 
thought  the   muscular  force  was  so 
shaded  and  softened  as  to  have  be- 


come an  ethereal  influence  interposed 
between  his  fingers  and  the  keys,  like 
that  influence  which  spirit  may  some 
time  wield  over  matter.  Sounds 
blossomed  and  faded,  dropped  their 
petals,  slumbered,  drew  breath  and 
strength  from  other  sounds,  grew 
rich  and  large,  rounded  and  ripened, 
and,  behold  !  there  was  fruit  out  of  a 
blossom,  thought  out  of  a  fancy,  a 
purpose  out  of  an  impulse,  strength 
out  of  sweetness.  If  we  were  to 
distinguish  any  one  performance,  it 
would  be  the  rendering  of  Schumann's 
"  Etudes  Symphouiques "  played  at 
the  first  concert,  as  showing  the  great 
height  of  his  level  of  excellence,  in- 
dependently of  his  power  of  astonish- 
ing or  pleasing.  It  was  a  severe 
test  for  both  player  and  audience,  and 
while  the  former  may  well  rest  his 
fame  on  that  one  rendering,  a  public- 
spirited  Bostonian  could  not  fail  to 
be  gratified  at  the  breathless  interest 
that  followed  every  note  of  the  ardu- 
ous task,  and  burst  into  hearty  ap- 
plause at  its  close. 

While  there  is  absolutely  no  im- 
provement to  be  suggested  as  to  his 
rendering  of  any  composer,  so  suffi- 
cient is  his  power  in  all  cases,  our 
own  personal  enjoyment  was  the 
greatest  in  his  rendering  of  Bee- 
thoven, and  we  like  to  think  that  the 
rapport  of  the  player  and  the  com- 
poser was  a  little  closer  here  than 
elsewhere.  Here,  too,  was  manifest 
that  extraordinary  and  rare  attribute 
of  his  genius,  the  quality  of  transmit- 
ting, rather  than  interpreting,  the 
meaning  of  his  composer.  There  is 
a  wide  difference  between  the  two 
methods.  Many  fine  pianists  absorb 
a  musical  composition  and  then  give 
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it  out  again,  the  same  in  form,  but 
tinged  by  some  quality  of  their  own 
minds.  Not  so  with  Rubinstein  :  the 
sentiment  flows  unchanged  through 
his  rendering,  his  own  crystalline 
genius  being  the  prism  through  which 
he  gives  us,  at  the  same  time,  both 
the  pure  white  ray,  and  also  the 
spectrum,  of  Beethoven's  genius.  And 
Beethoven  so  manifestly  thought  in 
music,  that  this  is  the  qualit}^  of  all 
others  necessary  for  the  pianist  who 
is  to  come  between  him  and  us.  A 
notable  example  of  this  was  the  ren- 
dering of  the  u  Turkish  March,"  at 
the  first  concert.  This  composition 
has  been  given  here  a  number  of 
times  by  orchestra,  and  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  many  people  have  found 
anything  remarkable  in  it ;  but 
though  the  structure  is  not  very  great, 
as  character  music  it  is  very  remark- 
able ;  and  the  remorseless, devastating 
whirlwind  of  Mohammedanism  was 
so  palpably  suggested,  —  its  cruelty, 
its  brilliancy,  its  monotony,  so  inter- 
woven with  every  phrase,  —  that  we 
were  amazed  both  at  our  own  previ- 
ous want  of  perception,  and  at  the 
small  skill  of  those  who  had  played 
it  before. 

Of  the  remaining  performances, 
we  dare  say  no  more.  Perhaps 
enough  has  been  said  to  bear  feeble 
testimony  to  the  greatness  and  ver- 
satility of  the  pianist  in  his  profes- 
sional aspect.  There  may  be  a 
greater  than  he ;  but  at  present, 
filled  to  the  utmost  with  astonished 
delight,  we  take  the  liberty  to  doubt 
whether  human  power  can  go  beyond 
what  we  have  seen  and  heard.  We 
feel  it  necessary  to  say  at  this  point, 
that  we  are  fully  aware  that  we  have 
laid  ourselves  open  to  the  fearful 
charge  of  being  rhapsodical,  and  we 
admit  so  much  of  the  charge  as  to 
acknowledge  that  we  have  fluttered 


nearer  and  nearer  to  the  fatal  light, 
have  followed  the  fate  of  others, 
and  perished  miserably  in  its  heat. 
But  the  principle  which  is  faintly 
illustrated  in  our  case,  may,  never- 
theless, survive  whiter  light  and 
fiercer  heat ;  for  there  are  two  ele- 
ments in  music,  —  the  physical  and 
the  psychical.  As  the  spirit  is 
fairer  than  other  art,  so  the  form  is 
more  beautiful,  but  is,  nevertheless, 
only  form.  Music  exists  for  the 
purpose  of  expression.  What  shall 
it  express?  Physical  sensation,  that 
is  the  tickling  of  the  tympanum  and 
the  taste,  or  high  emotions  and  fan- 
cies? But  who  shall  prescribe  form 
and  limit  to  our  emotions?  The 
most  learned  of  critics,  if  he  regard 
merely  the  form  of  music,  is  of  lower 
spirit  than  the  churl  who  weeps  at  a 
simple  melody,  because  he  hears 
with  his  ears  and  not  with  his  heart. 
Again  we  ask,  shall  music  address 
itself  to  the  "  taste"  or  to  the  soul? 
If  to  the  soul,  then  who  is  to  limit 
the  fervor  of  the  "response  which  the 
soul  shall  make?  Well  regulated 
minds  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing, enthusiasm  is  the  torch  which 
illuminates  art,  and  by  which  its 
disciples  see,  eye  to  eye.  It  is  only 
with  those  nations  that  can  be 
stirred  to  an  extreme  fervor  of  en- 
thusiasm that  the  best  art  abides. 
Moreover,  u  No  heart  is  pure  that  is 
not  passionate."  The  present  appli- 
cation of  which  is,  that  the  playing 
of  Rubinstein  places  no  limit  what- 
ever to  the  imagination  or  the  emo- 
tions. He  does  not  pass  over  a 
bridge  and  shut  out  his  hearers  from 
following.  His  interpretation  is  a 
broad  and  open  highway  to  thought, 
along  which  you  may  follow  as  far 
as  your  capacity  for  thought  reaches. 
No  limitations  in  the  artist  himself, 
no  thrusting  forward  of  a  small  or 
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a  disagreeable  personality,  throws 
shadow  or  bar  across  the  way.  He 
shows  the  path  by  walking  in  it  him- 
self, which  we  take  to  be  the  highest 
mark  of  apostleship.  In  this  re- 
spect, though  his  art  may  be  for  the 
learned  few,  his  gospel  is  for  the  lov- 
ing many. 

It  is  not  flippant,  and  it  surety  is 
not  irrelevant,  to  speak  of  the  man 
personally.  A  true  artist  is  so 
much  a  part  of  what  he  does,  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  separate  a  man  from 
his  works.  If  one  is  to  bring  us  a 
new  gospel,  it  concerns  us  to  know 
what  himself  is  like,  and  to  speak  of 
it.  And  surely  every  devout  lover 
of  music,  whose  soul  has  been  stirred 
within  him  at  the  miserable  affecta- 
tions and  blasphemies  of  many  a 
soi-disant  musician,  posturing  before 
the  public,  and  even  in  his  own  soul, 
while  he  professes  to  worship,  wrap- 
ping as  much  of  the  glory  of  his 
gods  as  he  can  grasp  about  his  own 
poor  capabilities,  and  making  a  ped- 
estal of  immortal  works  on  which  to 
stand  and  receive  homage,  —  surely, 
we  say,  the  measure  of  gratitude  and 
satisfaction  must  have  overflowed  at 
the  perfection  of  Rubinstein's  man- 
ner,— not  manners,  for  a  man  can 
not  assume  modesty,  though  he  flat- 
ter himself  to  the  contrary. 

When  it  is  time  for  Rubinstein  to 
appear,  he  appears.  There  is  no 
lingering  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
interest.  He  walks  upon  the  stage 
with  a  quiet,  light  step,  which  has 
an  odd  little  jerk  in  it,  but  he  is 
by  no  means  awkward.  He  bows 
gravely,  walks  to  the  piano,  sits 
down,  and  plays.  That  is  a  full  ac- 
count and  description  of  his  intro- 
duction to  the  audience.  He  sits  at 
the  piano  with  absolute  repose,  be- 
cause he  is  as  much  alone  with  his 
instrument  as  if  there  were  not  a 


person  present.  In  five  concerts  he 
never  once  turned  towards  his  audi- 
ence. Sometimes  he  sways  a  little 
backward  and  forward,  but  oilier- 
wise  there  is  no  motion  except  with 
the  hands,  and  an  occasional  slight, 
but  emphatic,  movement  of  the 
head.  And  as  he  sits  there,  not  at 
all  absorbed  in  his  music  nor  carried 
away  by  it,  but  commanding  the 
whole  gamut  of  his  physical  and 
mental  powers,  great  as  the  playing 
was,  it  seemed  to  us  that  the  man 
himself  was  greater  still. 

We  are  surprised  to  see  frequent 
references  in    the   newspaper   criti- 
cisms to  his  awkwardness,  his  un- 
graceful motions,  his  stern  face,  etc. 
Beyond  a  necessary  novelty  of  ap- 
pearance (for  we  do  not  often  have 
a  master  among  us),  we  were  unable 
to  find  anything  answering  to  these 
alleged  defects.     Truly  he  is  no  petit 
maitre,  for  which  we  thank  the  power 
that  placed  him  above  it ;  truly,  also, 
his  figure  is  not  elegant  (at  least  not 
upon  the  stage),  and  just  a  shade  of 
diffidence  is  apparent  in  his  face  as 
he  first  makes  his  appearance ;  but 
the  tact  and  high  breeding  that  will 
neither  allow  the  diffidence  to  become 
bashfulness,  nor  even  allow  a  single 
motion  or  gesture  that  might  serve 
to  cover  it,  are  more  than  a  compen- 
sation for  tenfold  more  so-called  awk- 
wardness.   Perfect  repose  and  breed- 
ing are  better  than  the  accident  of 
easy  complacency ;    and  the   charm 
of  Rubinstein's  dignified  composure 
was  greatly  enhanced,  to  our  mind, 
by  the  slight  diffidence  that  was  so 
resolutely  resisted   and   put   aside  ; 
and,  dear  critics,  shall  we  not  lift  up 
our  voices  in  thanks  that  there  has 
come  to  us  an  artist  who  is  great 
enough  to  be   diffident?     But  lest 
this  should  seem  in  the  nature  of  a 
deprecation  of  criticism  of  Rubin- 
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stein's  manner,  we  wish  to  state  dis- 
tinctly that  we  would  not,  if  we  could, 
change  his  manner  or  appearance  in 
the  smallest  particular. 

As  to  the  face,  we  boldly  and  con- 
fidently declare  (after  as  much  study 
as  the  five  concerts  would  allow) 
that  Eubinstein  is  a  beauty.  As  far 
as  a  remarkable  combination  of  re- 
markable features  will  allow,  he  has 
more  than  the  average  amount  of 
beauty.  The  type  of  face  is  not  a 
cheap  type  of  beauty  such  as  is  com- 
mon with  Americans,  which  passes 
here  for  beauty,  and  which  is  one 
kind  of  beauty.  The  wide  cheek 
bones  are  a  defect,  to  us,  because, 
among  us,  they  are  usually  accom- 
panied by  ugliness  of  feature ;  but 
what  might  be  a  defect  in  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  face,  is  a  necessary  element 
of  a  Sclavic  face.  Moreover,  they 
agree  grandly  with  the  massive  fore- 
head and  wide-separated  eyes.  These 
are  not  large,  but  full,  gentle,  yet 
shrewd •  Eyes  that  can  wait,  but 
never  relinquish  ;  quiet,  but  watchful ; 
not  seeing,  but  looking.  The  outer 
corners  of  the  upper  lids  are  a  little 
drooped,  which  is  unusual,  and  al- 
ways indicates  remarkable  force  of 
character.  The  nose  is  short  and 
small,  with  very  sensitive  nostrils, 
which  precludes  the  possibility  of  his 
looking  stern,  as  the  critics  say  he 
does.  A  man  with  a  short  nose  and 
a  wide  face  cannot  look  stern  if  he 
would.  Steadfast  and  resolute  he 
does  look ;  grave,  also  ;  and,  above 
all,  serene.  Gravity  comes  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  long,  straight 
upper  lip,  where  the  character  of  a 
mouth  should  always  lie ;  but  the 
gravity  is  tempered,  and  sternness 
made  impossible,  by  the  delicacy  and 
sweetness  of  the  under  lip  and  chin. 
Indeed,  we  incline  to  think  that  this 
part  of  the  face  is  what  has  saved  him 


for  the  piano.  A  little  more  length 
to  the  nose,  and  the  chin  a  trifle 
longer  and  farther  forward,  and  there 
is  more  than  an  even  chance  that  he 
would  have  come  to  us  with  a  violin 
in  his  hand. 

Very  rare  indeed  is  this  combina- 
tion of  alternating  force  and  sweet- 
ness. A  Sphynx-like  face  it  is,  with 
a  forehead  that  repels,  eyes  that 
attract ;  upper  lip  of  inflexible  pur- 
pose, lower  lip  and  chin  of  childlike 
sweetness  and  suavity.  A  face  that 
will  not  reveal  itself  to  all,  but  needs 
study  and  a  willing  spirit  „  to  inter- 
pret ;  the  face  of  a  man  who  might 
and  must  have  disciples ;  a  face  to 
baffle  sculptor  and  artist,  and  im- 
print itself  indelibly  upon  the  mem- 
ory. If  strength  which  is  never 
coarse,  sweetness  which  is  never 
weak,  thought  and  purpose,  and  the 
light  of  long  communion  with  highest 
and  purest  passions,  can  bestow 
beauty,  then,  judged  by  any  standard 
beyond  that  of  mere  prettiness,  Ru- 
binstein is  a  beauty.  The  whole 
aspect  of  the  man  is  superior.  Se- 
rene and  calm,  he  seems  to  breathe 
an  atmosphere  where  no  tempest  can 
reach.  From  the  height  of  his  su- 
preme power  he  plays  with  the  light- 
ning and  the  thunderbolt,  always 
calm  and  grave  as  a  saint  in  a  cathe- 
dral niche.  It  seemed  to  us  at  first 
that  he  could  not  smile,  or  show  any 
ordinary  emotion  ;  but  did  our  wishes 
help  to  deceive  us,  or  did  we  for  an 
instant  see  a  faint  light  pass  over 
his  face  as  he  played  the  first  bars 
of  the  Moonlight  Sonata  ?  And  when 
the  string  of  the  violin  broke  in  the 
Kreutzer  Sonata,  and  both  artists 
played  on  to  the  end  as  if  nothing 
had  happened,  then,  when  the  piano 
touched  the  violin  approvingly  on  the 
shoulder,  thereby  outweighing  the 
stormy  applause  of  the  audience,  we 
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did  distinctly  and  with  immense  sat- 
isfaction see  that  "  This  god  did 
smile." 

Lest     a    well    regulated      public 
should  suspect  that  our  enthusiasm 
had    altogether    carried    away    our 
reason,  we  come  back  to   a  merely 
human   stand-point,  to  mention  two 
items  of  personal  appearance  which 
we  should   certainly  have   omitted, 
except  as  a  proof  that  we  are  capa- 
ble of  a  small  degree  of  spite,  and 
therefore  not  wholly  disqualified  to 
be  called    "critic."       Rubinstein's 
hair  is  long  and  almost  ugly,  being 
wavy,  very  thick,  parted  in  the  mid- 
dle (if  at  all),  sawed  off  square  in 
the  neck,   and  allowed  to  take   its 
own  sweet  galvanized  will.     In  bow- 
ing, it  falls  in  two  long  locks  over 
his  face,   which  he  puts  back  with 
one  hand  and  then  with  the  other. 
This  is  his  only  oddity  of  appearance, 
but  no  doubt  we  should  not  like  it  as 
well  otherwise,  and  we  publicly  frown 
upon   the  suggestion  of  a  frivolous 
woman,  that  he   should  either  wear 
a  round  comb,  or  tie  those  two  locks 
together  over  his  crown  with  a  bit 
of  ribbon.      Secondly,  we  yield  to 
the  impulse  to  express  a  fancy  that 
possessed  us  during  his  first  perform- 
ance, that  in  some  of  his  motions  of 
body  and  hands,  as  he  swayed  slightly 
to  and  fro  to  the  orchestral  move- 
ment, and  played  an  occasional  intro- 
ductory bar,   he  was   like   a  bear. 
Not  the    traditional    clumsy,  cruel 
Bruin  that  comes  out  of  the  woods 
and  devours  little  children,  but  the 
bear  whose  motions  seem  so  slow, 
and  are,  in  reality,  as  quick  as  light- 
ning ;  the  gentle,  aesthetic  bear  that 
dances  and  loves  music  and  honey, 
and  has  a  house  in  the  woods  with 
porridge  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold, 
and  a  chair  so  soft  that  one  may  sit 
the  cushion  out  of  it. 
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[  Figures  1  to  7  inclusive  indicate  degree 
of  difficulty ;  e.  g.,  1  very  easy,  7  very 
difficult.  Capitals  (A  to  G)  the  key. 
Small  letters  within  brackets,  the  range 
for  the  voice.] 

OLIVER   BITS  ON  &  Co.,  277  Wash- 
ington St. 

Gems  of  Strauss.  3.  Strauss.  $2.50 
This  admirable  collection  of  the 
most  popular  dance  music  by  Johann 
Strauss  (who  was  with  us  at 
the  jubilee),  his  father,  Johann 
Strauss,  Sen.,  and  his  brothers  Ed- 
mund and  Joseph,  is  desirable  for 
every  one  to  own  who  makes  the 
least  pretensions  to  playing.  The 
arrangements  are  all  good,  none  of 
them  very  difficult,  the  introductions 
and  the  codas  generally  being  wisely 
omitted,  as  they  lose  very  much  in 
effect  on  the  piano  unless  in  a  four- 
hand  arrangement.  This  edition  has 
a  capital  likeness  of  Johann  Strauss. 
Tourbillon.  4.  (Eb)  Impromptu.  Frit- 
ter   75 

Brilliant  and  showy  as  an  exhibi- 
tion piece,  less  difficult  than  appears 
at  first  reading. 

Le  Chant  du  Berceau.  4.  Ketterer.  .40 
Without  marked  originality,  but 
less  difficult  than  some  of  the  well- 
known  cradle  songs ;  if  well  played 
would  be  pleasing. 
Le  Chant  du  Matin.  3.  A.  Bosco- 

vitz 40 

A  bright  morning  song  or  idyl  for 
the  piano,  easily  learned  and  remem- 
bered. 

It/iink  of  Thee.  3.  (Bb)  F.  Abt.  .25 
One  '  of    Abt's     charming   songs, 
pleasingly  and   simply  arranged   for 
the  piano  by  Ch.  E.  Pratt. 
Chid  Pipi  Nini.     5.    A.  E.  Hoff- 
man  75 

A  Cuban  dance  that  recalls  some 
of  Gottschalk's  peculiarities  contain- 
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ing  some  passages  requiring  very 
good  execution,  but  mainly  difficult 
from  the  peculiar  accent  and  indi- 
viduality it  requires. 
Crepuscule.  4.  B.  Sydney  Smith.  .40 
An  andante  that  will  be  especially 
popular  with  those  who  already  know 
other  pieces  by  the  author,  who  al- 
ways writes  and  arranges  correctly 
and  effectively. 

VOCAL. 

Dormi    Pure.     4.    F.    (E.    to  F.) 

Salvatore  Scuderi 50 

A     serenade     dedicated     to    Mrs. 

Charles  Moulton,    and    sung  by  her. 

The  Wrecked  Hope.  3  C.  (A.  to  C) 

J.  Bainby 35 

A   lovely   and   simple   song  for   a 

contralto.     Pathetic  and  rather  slow. 

Tender  and  True.    Db.  (C.  to  Gb) 

Gaston  Lyle 40 

A  genuine  love  song  with  litho- 
graphic title-page. 

Separation.  3  Bb.  (D  to  Ab)  James 

D.  Kinsley 35 

Several  other  songs  by  this  young 

composer,    evidently    written    for    a 

favorite  soprano,    indicate   taste  and 

refinement. 

Under  the  Leaves  that  fall.  3  A. 

(E  to  G)  A.  E.  Warren 30 

Music  commonplace.  One  need 
not  criticise  the  theology  of  the  words. 
Old  Robin's  Farewell  2  F.  (C  to  F) 

E.  T.  Johnson 30 

One  of  the  heart-broken,  be-happy- 

with-another-if-you-can  type. 
Cleaning   Song.   4   A.    (E   to  A) 

A.  H.  Pease 35 

The  words  are  Jean  Ingelow's,  the 
effect   depending  much  on  the  style 
both  of  singer  and  accompanist. 
FROM  CARL  PRUFER,  30  WEST  ST. 
March,  5.     (From  First  Orchestral 

Suite)  F.  Lachner, 50 

Allegro  vivace  and  Menuetto}  5 

Schubert,     .  75 


Menuetto,  5  (from  First  String 

Quartette)  Schubert,  ...  .50 
Menuet,  4  Ch.  Gounod,  ...  .35 
These  choice  selections  from  orches- 
tral works  form  part  of  a  second 
series  of  piano  pieces,  arranged,  tran- 
scribed, and  carefully  fingered  by  Ernst 
Perabo.  The  March  by  Lachner  is 
particularly  effective ;  but  all  are  well 
known  and  desirable  for  lovers  of  clas- 
sical music. 

Novelette,   E.  maj.   5  E.    Schu- 
mann,      40 

Vogel  als  Prophet  (Bird's  Proph- 
ecy), 5  E,.  Schumann,  .  .  .  .35 
More  difficult  than  the  Traumerei, 
rendered  so  popular  by  the  Thomas 
orchestra,  these  are  not  beyond  the 
reach  of  amateurs  possessing  taste  and 
skill.  Like  all  Schumann's  compo- 
sitions, they  possess  an  inner,  spiritual 
significance  which  must  be  reached 
for  their  full  enjoyment  and  compre- 
hension. 

Nocturne,  G.  3  A.  Jungman,      .     .35 
Exceedingly  graceful  and  pleasing. 
Not  at  all  difficult. 

VOCAL. 

Lady,  let  the  rolling  drums,  3  F. 
min.  (Eb  to  Db)  s.  B.  s.      .     .     .40 
The  well-known  words  are  Tenny- 
son's.    The   music    comes  under  the 
class  descriptive,  requiring  to  be  very 
well  done,  to  be  effective. 

G.  D.  EUSSELL  &  Co.  126  Tremont  St. 
Prelude,  T).  maj.  5  Mendelssohn,    .30 

The  third  of  the  seven  celebrated 
preludes,  any  one  of  which,  thor- 
oughly learned,  is  a  rich  possession. 
Less  familiar  to  many  than  the  E. 
min.,  possibly  on  account  of  the  con- 
tinuous octave  passages  in  the  left 
hand. 
Valse  Caprice,  Eb.  6  Eubinstein,  .75 

To  play  this  in  the  tempo  given  by 
the  author  at  his  concerts  is  possible 
only  for  him ;  but,  with  &  more  moder- 
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ate  ambition,  one  in  good  practice  can 
give  and  receive  great  pleasure  from 
this  unique  composition.  Particularly 
effective  for  a  school  exhibition  or 
private  concert. 

VOCAL. 

Lullaby,  4  P.  (E  to  F)  G.  L. 

Osgood,       30 

Gay  little  Dandelion,  4  A.  (E  to 

F)G.L.  Osgood, 30 

Which  Way  the  Sweet  Wind  blew, 

4  G.  (D  to  G)  G.  L.  Osgood,   .  .30 

Three  exquisite  songs  for  a  soprano 
or  tenor,  who  can  play  accompani- 
ments with  taste  and  delicacy,  as  well 
as  sing,  as  much  depending  on  the 
one  as  the  other.  Mr.  Osgood  is  more 
generally  known  as  the  tenor  of  whom 
we  are  justly  proud.  He  has  recently 
returned  from  Europe  with  an  enviable 
reputation,  especially  as  an  interpreter 
of  Franz  and  Schumann.  His  com- 
positions are  characteristic  of  the  man, 
the  exquisite  taste  and  refinement  of 
his  method,  and  the  purity  and  pa- 
thetic sweetness  of  his  voice. 
Down  Deep  within  The  Cellar. 

3.  F  (F  to  D).  Oxenford.  .  .50 
Solitude.  4.  G  min.  (D  to  Eb) 

Tours 50 

Two  bass  songs,  of  a  series  of  thir- 
teen, sung  by  M.  W.  Whitney,  the 
celebrated  basso ;  each  embellished 
with  an  admirable  photograph  of  Mr. 
Whitney.  The  first  is  an  English 
version  of  the  old  German  drinking 
song,  "Im  tiefen  Keller  sitz'  ich 
Hier."  The  second,  plaintive  as  the 
title  suggests,  requires  taste  and  feel- 
ing as  well  as  skill. 

WHITE,  SMITH,  &  PERRY,   298 

Washington  st. 

Blue  Danube    Waltzes.  3.    (Four 

hands)  J.   Strauss 1.00 

Very  good  arrangement   with  the 


five  waltzes.  Introduction  and  Coda 
quite  effective  for  any  thing  so  easily 
learned. 

VOCAL. 

I&ss  me,  and  Til  go  to  sleep.  2  G. 

(DtoE)  C.  A.  White 40 

The  Gates  are  wide  open.  2  C.  (E 

to  F)  C.  A.  White 40 

Far  from  Home.   2  D.   (D  to  D) 

C.  A.  White 40 

Birdie  has  come.  2    A.   (E  to  E) 

C.  A.  White 40 

Mother,   meet  me  at    the  beauti- 
ful Gate.  2  F.  (D  to  E)  C.  A. 

White 40 

Kitty  May.    2  Bb.  (D  to  E)  C.  A. 

White 40 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
great  originality  from  so  prolific  a 
song-writer  as  Mr.  White ;  but  he 
seems  to  supply  a  certain  popular 
need.  The  83,000  who  enjoyed  "  Put 
me  in  my  little  bed"  will  find  quite 
as  much  to  please  them  in  any  one  of 
these  six  songs  with  choruses,  each 
with  a  full  lithographic  title-page  ;  the 
last  one,  Kitty  May,  with  a  highly 
colored  one  of  a  little  girl  among  the 
flowers.  The  melodies  are  simple 
and  easily  learned,  the  choruses  cor- 
rectly harmonized,  the  accompani- 
ments in  keeping.  They  will  find 
their  way  to  hundreds  of  homes 
where  Schumann  and  Abt  will 
never  be  known,  and  foster  in  their 
own  way  a  line  of  music  with  its  re- 
fining influence.  Daisies  and  butter- 
cups are  not  carnations  and  rosebuds, 
but  have  the  same  right  to  live. 
Beautiful  Songs  from  the  Sea.  3. 

Ab.  (Eb  to  Ab)  J.  A.  Butterfield.40 
Starlight  Dream  of  Home.  3  D.  J. 

A.  Butterfield 40 

Two  more  songs  with  chorus.  A 
trifle  more  pretentious  than  those  of 
White's,  possibly  as  much  better. 
The  first  has  a  lithographed  title- 
page. 
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"  Is  the  fire  out  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Ingliam  to  Mr.  Haliburton,  as  he  came 
in  with  her  husband  to  dinner. 

"  Out,  and  not  out,"  said  he.  "  There  are  no  engines  playing 
upon  it ;  but  I  found  the  smoke  of  smouldering  coal  a  little  disagree- 
able to-day,  as  Walter  showed  me  where  their  new  lines  would  come. 
It  is  only  sixty-two  days  since  the  fire  :  you  must  not  expect  it  to  be 
all  out  yet." 

Mr.  Haliburton  took  up  the  constant  subject  to  say,  "  We  are 
going  to  get  out  of  the  fire,  for  that  part  of  the  town,  the  best  plan 
which  any  city  in  Christendom  has  of  the  size.  Outside  of  Christen- 
dom I  will  not  speak,  except  to  say  that  our  plan  is  better  than  that 
of  Cairo,  better  than  that  of  Timbuctoo,  and  much  better  than  that 
of  the  lost  city  of  Jungo. 

"  It  is  a  quarter  part  of  the  plan  which  Christopher  Wren  prepared 
for  London  in  the  Annus  Mirabilis,  which  the  merchants  of  London 
were  too  timid,  and  the  city  of  London  too  weak,  to  carrj^  through." 

"  Yes,  the  plan  of  radiating  avenues,  with  cross-streets  as  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  them  as  may  be,  is  undoubtedly  the  best  plan  for  a 
large  town.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  nearly  the  fathers  hit  upon  it 
without  knowing  that  they  were  inventors." 

"  As  they  hit  on  civil  government,"  said  Felix  Carter,  "  without 
knowing  they  invented  that.  They  would  have  been  fools  if  they 
had  laid  out  avenues  sixty  feet  wide  for  a  fishing-town  of  five  liun- 
'dr'ed  or  ten  thousand  people.  But,  as  it  was,  they  builded  better 
than  they  knew." 

This  conversation  took  place,  as  the  several  gentlemen  and  ladies 
of  the  "  staff  of  this  journal"  — if  we  may  borrow  the  truly  elegant 
phrase  of  the  daily  papers  —  met  after  their  day's  work,  at  Mr.  Hali- 
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burton's  house  at  dinner.  The  editor  was  absent ;  and  his  assistants 
had  the  more  liberty  for  conversation. 

It  should  be  understood  by  readers  on  the  Pacific  coast,  that  the 
New  Boston  will  be  built  on  five  avenues,  radiating  nearly  like  the 
sticks  of  a  fan  which  has  been  opened-  enough  to  make  a  quarter- 
circle.  These  avenues  converge,  so  that  they  all  enter  into  the  square 
around  the  post-office.  The  new  Chauncy  Street,  parallel  with 
Washington  Street,  runs  nearly  south-west ;  the  new  Pearl  Street  runs 
nearly  south-east ;  Devonshire  Street,  Federal  Street,  and  Congress 
Street  are  the  three  sticks  of  the  fan  between. 

"  By  such  a  plan,"  said  Haliburton,  as  they  looked  at  it  on  the 
map,  "  you  can  go  up  from  every  point  on  the  shore,  by  what  is  practi- 
cally the  shortest  line.  You  need  never  walk  in  the  sun,  unless  you 
choose  ;  nor  in  the  shade,  unless  you  choose.  You  have  always  a  short 
route  from  every  place  to  every  place.  In  a  word,  all  the  evident 
disadvantages  of  the  checkerboard  system,  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
worst  yet  devised  for  a  busy  town,  are  here  overcome." 

"  I  wish  it  were  as  easy  to  educe  good  out  of  the  other  ruin  of  the 
fire,"  said  kind-hearted  Mrs.  Haliburton,  who  had  been  at  the  Cen- 
tral Relief  Bureau  all  day,  talking  to  nice  Portuguese  women,  whose 
existence  was  revealed  to  the  rest  of  Boston  when  their  needlework 
ceased  so  suddenly. 

"  It  is  hard  for  a  few  weeks  more,"  said  her  husband  ;  "  but,  before 
February,  you  shall  have  more  women  sewing  for  their  bread  in  Bos- 
ton than  you  ever  had  before.  Mr.  Freeland  told  me,  before  Christ- 
mas, that  he  had  even  then  nearly  four  hundred  of  his  work-women 
engaged  again.  His  warehouses  gave  way  about  midnight  Saturday 
night;  and  he  had  bought  his  new  sewing-machines  before  nine 
o'clock  Monday  morning." 

"  I  have  been  delighted  to  see  how  the  first  thought  of  the  manu- 
facturers was  for  their  hands." 

"  And  you  may  say,  the  first  thought  of  the  hands  was  for  their 
employers." 

"  Yes,  we  are  learning  the  lesson  of  solidarity,  or  showing  that  we 
have  learned  it.  But,  if  I  were  not  afraid  you  would  print  them,  I 
could  tell  you  charming  stories  of  the  exquisite  precision  of  personal 
and  private  care,  which  goes  far  to  make  needless  the  more  noisy 
public  charities." 

44 1  wish,"  said  Mrs.  Ingham,  "  that  we  had  ever  gone  down  to  see 
Mr.  Fenno's  se  \ying-rooms.  Did  not  he  say  he  had  two  acres  and  a 
half  of  sewing-rooms  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  his  is  only  one  firm  out  of  so  many !     Now,  there  is 
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not  one  of  these  large  firms  which  has  not  had  an  eye  on  each  one 
of  the  thousands  of  people  who  were  at  work  for  them,  and,  by  this 
time,  are  beginning  to  work  for  them  again." 

"  Where  I  find  the  suffering,"  said  Ingham,  "  is  in  the  people  who 
were  in  small  enterprises,  who  had  not  capital  behind  them.  Take 
Jane  Shore,  she  was  independent,  for  she  earned  her  eight  or  ten 
dollars  a  week  in  drawing  on  glass  for  glass-cutters.  The  glass  is  all 
shattered  ;  the  glass-cutters  are  scattered  ;  that  modest  little  industry 
is  at  an  end  ;  and  Jane  Shore  wants  something  to  do.  Then  there  are 
book-keepers,  salesmen,  janitors,  people  whose  occupation  is  wholly 
gone  till  the  great  organism  moves  again  in  all  its  parts." 

"  Among  ail  your  new  beginnings,"  said  Felix  Carter,  "  I  see  noth- 
ing so  fairly  dramatic  as  this  at  our  own  printing-house.  Band  and 
Avery  were  burned  out  on  the  20th  of  November ;  our  December 
number  safe  in  the  bindery.  Mrs.  Haliburton,  ten  lines  were  melted 
off  the  head  of  each  galley  of  c  Pythonia ; '  Medora's  tears  and 
George  Norman's  ran  down  in  hot  lead  into  the  cellar :  and  yet  so 
gently  and  tenderly  was  that  fire  put  out,,  that  the  rest  of  the  type 
stood  to  set  you  and  thirty  thousand  other  ladies  crying  as  they  read 
their  January  nuanber  at  Christmas.  Well,  Mr.  Avery  cleared  out 
his  ruins  with  one  hand,  and  put  in  ne\Y  floors  and  new  roofs  with 
another;  or,  to  drop  the  figure,  he  set  two  hundred  and  fifty 
mechanics  at  work  on  that  single  building,  which  had  been  in  its 
three  upper  stories  gutted  by  fire ;  and  in  fifteen  days  after,  I  saw 
thirty  presses  running  their  fastest,  to  work  down  the  accumulated 
business  of  the  interregnum.  The  pay-roll  of  the  office  had  gone  on 
all  the  time.  For  us,  we  had  patched  in  from  the  proofs  the  mol- 
ten tear-drops  for  Mrs.  Greenough ;  we  had  made  Bishop  Clark  wind 
up  poor  Blake  with  a  fresh  turn  ;  we  had  cooked  from  the  ashes  Mr. 
Bacon's  railroad  essay;  and  the  new  type,  and  the  new  cases,  and  the 
new  presses,  were  ready  to  go  on  with  the  old  precision,  the  old  copy, 
and  the  old  staff." 

"  And  all  the  thanks  you  get,"  said  Mr.  Hackmatack  moodily,  "  is 
abuse  from  the  metaphysical  critics,  because  you  deferred  the  second 
half  of  Mr.  Martineau's  demolition  of  the  utilitarians. 

"  Insatiate  archer,  would  not  one  suffice  ?  " 

What  would  they  have  said,  critics  or  utilitarians,  if  Mr.  Marti- . 
neau's  copy  had  gone  to  the  heavens  in  the  form  of  indurated  carbonic 
acid  heated,  vulgarly  called  smoke,  and  both  parts  of  the  annihilation, 
of  the  utilitarians  gone  down  among  the  falling  bricks  and  mortar  as 
hot  lead?  They  would  have  fallen  on  their  swords,  or  performed 
hari-kari" 
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"  Mrs.  Haliburton,  it  is  by  such  concentration  of  energy,  that 
daily  life  takes  on  its  accustomed  form  again." 

"  And  really,"  said  she,  "  I  suppose  one  of  those  leaders  of  men, 
the  dukes  they  are  of  the  modern  industrial  system,  suffered  less  in 
the  calamity  than  Mrs.  Champernoon  did." 

"  Why,  what  did  Mrs.  Champernoon  lose  ?  " 

-  "  Did  not  I  tell  you  ?  She  called  here  on  the  Monday  after,  remem- 
bering—  what,  I  am  sure,  I  had  forgotten  —  that  I  had  told  her  I  was 
at  home  Mondays.  She  was  afraid,  she  said,  there  was  a  feather  of 
hers  at  a  shop  in  Summer  Street ;  and  she  was  afraid  it  was  lost." 

Mrs.  Hackmatack  screamed  with  laughing.  "  That  explains,"  said 
she.  "  She  always  confounds  me  with  you.  She  stopped  her  carriage 
one  day,  and  said,  '  My  dear,  the  feather  is  found.  It  came  home 
quite  safe,  Saturday  night.'  I  could  not  think  what  she  was  talking 
about." 

"  A  pity  that  so  many  heavier  things  took  wings  and  flew  away  !  " 

"  As  to  the  general  problem,"  said  Ingham,  girding  himself  for  a 
discussion  of  the  laws  of  conflagration  and  their  extinguishment,  "  I 
suppose  we  shall  have  the  facts  in  a  few  days.  The  special  commis- 
sion, which  is  a  capital  board,  will  report  in  print ; .  and  a  good  deal 
of  the  report,  Mr.  Firth  tells  me,  is  already  in  the  printers'  hands. 
The  new  mayor  has  the  statistics  in  his  inaugural.  Seven  hundred 
and  nine  buildings  of  stone  and  brick  were  destroyed,  and  sixty-seven 
of  wood.  The  assessors  had  taxed  them  on  a  valuation  of  thirteen 
million  five  hundred  and  ninety-one  thousand,  three  hundred  dollars  : 
it  would  cost  eighteen  million  dollars  to  reproduce  them.  These 
buildings,  and  the  streets  on  which  they  were,  covered  an  area  of 
only  sixty-five  acres,  —  '  only  '  is  the  gallant  mayor's  grim  expres- 
sion." 

Mr.  Ingham  then  laid  down  "  The  Globe,"  from  which  he  read 
these  figures,  and  said,  "  The  widening  of  the  streets,  and  opening  new 
ones,  of  which  you  speak,  will  cost  the  city  government  about  five 
million  dollars." 

"  Which  it  will  get  back  in  five  years'  time,"  said  Haliburton,  "  in 
the  opportunity  to  do  its  own  business.  For  many  years,  the  streets  at 
the  centre  of  Boston  have  been  worked  at  their  full  power  of  delivery. 
On  busy  days  of  busy  seasons,  with  all  the  tact  of  policemen  and  all 
the  promptness  of  expressmen,  draymen,  and  other  teamsters,  these 
streets  were  discharging,  when  the  time  for  delivery' of  goods  came, 
all  that  they  could  discharge.  The  most  wretched  economy  in  any 
business  is  that  which  cramps  your  power  of  doing  the  very  thing  you 
set  out  to  do." 

"  Yes,"  said  Ingham,  "  always  buy  the  best  pens  and  the  best  paper," 
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justifying  his  favorite  extravagance  by  the  word  of  Haliburton,  who 
is  the  one  successful  man  of  affairs  in  this  little  company.  His  re- 
mark was  unheeded  ;  and  he  fell  back  on  his  general  Lecture. 

"  The  fire,  "  said  he,  "  spread  as  it  spread,  because  these  warehouses 
were  so  enormous,  and  had  so  few  parti- walls.  Look  at  the  ruins  now, 
and  see  how  loyally  this  despised  brick  stood  at  the  place  God  or  man 
had  placed  it  in.  Tried  as  by  fire,  indeed  !  Every  brick  of  it  all  had 
gone  through  the  furnace  of  affliction  in  those  old  kilns  at  East  Cam- 
bridge, and,  '  when  the  whole  world  turned  to  coal,  it  truly  lived.' 
But  suppose  you  are  so  grand  that  you  must  see  from  end  to  end  of 
your  warehouse,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet ;  suppose  your  floors  are 
of  dry  pine,  such  as  Haliburton  sells  for  the  very  highest  price  as  kin- 
dlings ;  suppose  your  goods  are  inflammable  as  cotton,  or  greasy  wool ; 
suppose  a  temperature,  varying  from  a  thousand  Fahrenheit  to  ten 
thousand  of  his  grade,  blowing  in  upon  them  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles 
an  hour :  then  see,  if  you  please,  that  these  goods  set  fire  to  the 
buildings,  rather  than  the  buildings  to  the  goods.  To  Asmodeus,  .or 
to  angels  of  a  higher  grade,  the  spectacle  was  of  sixty-five  acres 
of  leather,  and  dry-goods  " — 

"  Please  count  in  one  book-bindery,"  said  Mrs.  Ingham,  "  in  which 
were  my  children's  Bibles,  and  my  father's  French  Testament,  having 
new  covers  for  Christmas." 

"  Please  count  in  one  chroma-lithograph  establishment,  where  ten 
thousand  '  Jennie  Trevors,'  in  blue  and  gray,  were  waiting  to  receive 
the  ingenuous  blush  on  their  cheeks,  and  the  red  on  the  robin's  breast," 
said  Felix  Carter. 

"  Please  count  in  dear  little  Mrs.  Somers,  the  milliner.  Mr.  Felt 
told  me,  that,  as  he  watched  his  carpets  on  the  Common  that  night,  the 
little  woman  wrapped  herself  in  one  of  his  crumb-cloths,  and  told  him 
that  she  went  through  just  that  experience  in  Chicago  thirteen 
months  before.  She  was  used  to  it." 

"  Please  count  in  those  charming  Parians  at  Plympton's,  and  their 
Dresden  china,"  said  Anna.  "  I  have  been  so  sorry  that  I  did  not  buy 
the  4  Genius  of  Life  Eternal '  before  he  was  smashed  forever." 

"  Please  count  in  two  or  three  newspaper  establishments,  three 
churches,  Hunt's  studio,  Wight's,  Miss  Know-Item's,  and  forty 
others,"  said  George  Hackmatack.  "  You  talk  as  if  dry-goods  and 
leather  made  up  the  world." 

"  I  was  saying,  when  I  was  interrupted,"  said  Mr.  Ingham,  "  that 
any  being  who  saw  the  truth  would  regard  the  conflagration  as 
the  burning  of  immense  piles  of  manufacture,  of  which  by  far  the 
larger  part,  as  I  intimated  before,  was  dry-goods,  leather,  wool, 
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cotton,  and  the  manufactures  made  from  them ;  large  quantities 
of  paper,  alas  !  being  destroyed  " — 

"  Before  you  authors  had  a  hand  at  it,"  said  Haliburton  grimly. 
"  You  said  nothing  of  these  later  things.'' 

"  I  was  about  to  speak  of  them  when  interrupted,"  said  the  padre. 

"  Any  superior  being  would  have  seen  this  pile  of  the  results  of  human 

industry,  separated  by  only  a  few  granite  walls,  by  some  brick  walls, 

•  and,  in  one  or  two  instances,  by  mere  wooden  partitions.     The  size 

of  the  warehouses  is  too  great  for  the  resistance  of  the.  divisions. 

"  I  have  now  seen  Chicago  in  ashes,  and  young  Boston  in  ashes  ; 
and  their  word  to  the  builders  of  the  future,  is,  brick  partitions,  and 
enough  of  them." 

"  This  is  very  fine,"  said  Haliburton  ;  "  but  I  should  say,  steam  fire- 
engines,  and  enough  of  them,  and  special  water-deliveries  for  fire  in 
every  large  warehouse,  and  enough  of  them." 

"  For  me,"  said  Anna,  "  now  that  I  have  once  seen  the  ruins,  I 
hate  to  go  near  them  again.  To  think  that  nice  boys  and  girls,  and 
hard  working-women,  and  grimy-faced  men  worked  hard  all  last  sum- 
mer to  make  the  pretty  calicoes,  and  those  hideous  orange-ground  de- 
laines ;  that  they  worked  ten  hours  or  eleven  hours  of  every  summer 
clay  upon  them  ;  and  that  nowy  for  all  purposes,  it  is  just  as  if  they 
had  all  been  at  the  seashore,  or  on  the  mountains,  and  had  been 
paid  wages  all  the  time,  — this  is  dreadful  to  me  :  I  hope  they  do  not 
feel  that  as  terribly  as  I  do." 

"  My  dear,"  said  her  husband,  "  each  one  of  them  hopes  and 
believes  that  her  particular  piece  of  mousseline,  or  her  particular 
dozens  of  slippers,  were  saved  by  some  faithful  brother  of  hers,  who 
was  at  the  fire." 

"  Olney  says  it  makes  a  new  season,  midway  between  the  sum- 
mer trade  and  the  winter  trade,  and  that  they  were  obliged  to  put  a 
particular  style  of  satinets  on  the  market  at  once  .to  strike  the  exact 
necessities  of  an  unclothed  world: 

"  '  Too  cold  for  fig-leaves,  and  for  furs  too  warm.'  " 

"It  certainly  marks  an  era  for  all  of  us  who  live  here.  I  have 
never  heard  such  good  talk,  and-never  noticed  such  careful  study  as 
to  the  eternal  laws  by  which  we  live  and  move,  and  have  our  being. 
We  have  created  a  good  city  government  by  the  help  of  it ;  we  are 
going  to  create  a  well-nigh  perfect  system  of  streets  by  the  help  of  it ; 
the  architects  are  in  earnest  that  we  shall  have  a  well-built  place  of 
business ;  and  I  think  everybody  means  that  the  poorest  and  the  rich- 
est shall  tide  over  the  winter  iri  such  fashion  as  to  be  really  ready  for 
the  hard  work  of  the  spring."  • 
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THOMAS    JEFFERSON. 

BY  JOHN   QUINCY   ADAMS. 

[The  renewal  of  interest  in  the  life  and  character  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  which  is  due  to  the  inter- 
esting papers  of  Mr.  James  Parton,  in  "  The  Atlantic  Monthly,"  makes  this  a  favorable  opportu- 
nity for  publishing  a  letter  on  Jefferson  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  which  has  never  before  been 
printed.  The  letter  was  called  forth  by  an  article  in  "  The  North  American  Review,"  of  April,  1830, 
to  which  Mr.  Adams,  not  unnaturally,  took  exception.  He  seems  to  have  even  thought  of  contribut- 
ing a  paper  on  the  subject  himself  to  that  Review.  This  purpose  he  never  carried  out;  but  he  ad- 
dressed the  following  letter  on  the  subject  to  the  editor.] 

I  WAS  certainly  not  satisfied  with  the 
article  on  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the  April 
number  of  the  North  American  Review. 
Mr.  Jefferson  had  a  mind.  I  did. hope  to 
see  in  the  North  American  Review  at 
least  traces  of  a  mind  capable  of  grap- 
pling with  it.  In  the  published  Article 
there  is  abundance  of  liberality.  But  the 
errors  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  Religion  and 
Politics  are  not  of  that  harmless  Class 
which  may  be  encountered  with  equivocal 
opposition,  or  hesitating  dissent.  There 
is  a  mode  of  defending,  which  has  the  ef- 
fect of  surrendering,  a  Cause.  The  Re- 
viewer professes  to  disapprove  some  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  Religious  opinions,  but  does 
not  tell  us  what  they  are ;  but  he  approves 
his  practice  and  recommendation  of  free 
enquiry,  or  free  thinking ;  admires  his 
total  disregard  of  all  human  authority,  and 
his  studious  avoidance  of  quoting  the  opin- 
ion *of  any  other  as  the  motive  or  founda- 
tion of  his  own ;  and  is  half  inclined  to 
regard  this  lofty  consciousness  of  superi- 
ority over  other  minds  as  a  new  discovery 
in  religious  morals.  The  writer  of  the  Ar- 
ticle favours  his  readers  with  much  com- 
mon-place argument  upon  the  reasonable- 
ness of  free  and  unlimited  enquiry,  and 
commends  Mr.  Jefferson  for  advising  his 
young  friend  to  examine  the  first  princi- 
ples of  natural  religion  for  himself,  and 
not  to  adopt  without  examination  the 
principles' of  another. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discern  where  all 
this  leads.  The  Reviewer  does  not,  or 
will  not,  discern  it.  But  observe,  Exam- 
ination is  one  thing,  Rejection  of  all  hu- 
man authority  is  another.  Mr.  Jefferson 
.examined  much  less  than  he  rejected. 
He  never  examined  the  evidences  of 
Christianity.  He  rejected  it  as  an  impos- 
ture,—  rejected  it,  not  by  the  dictate  of 


his  ow'n  mind,  but  upoa  mere  perusal  of 
the  bible,  under  the  influence  of  the  infi- 
del School  of  his  own  and  the  immediately 
preceding  age,  —  Bolingbroke,  Hume,  Vol-' 
taire,  Diderot,  and  the  rest  of  that  gang. 
What  he  meant  by  examination  was  treat- 
ing the  Bible  like  Tooke's  Pantheon, — 
studying  all  the  fashionable  atheists  of  the 
age,  and  never  looking  into  the  writers 
in  favour  of  Christianity.  So  far  was 
Mr.  Jefferson  from  encouraging  or  recom- 
mending examination  into  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  that  he  founded  his 
University  with  a  cold,  professed,  and 
systematic  exclusion  of  all  theological 
studies  from  the  institution. 

He  who  recommends  to  a  young  man  a 
total  rejection  of  human  authority  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  enquiries  after  religious 
truth  ought,  if  not  in  Modesty,  at  least  in 
consistency,  to  include  his  own  authority 
with  the  rest.  And  perhaps  it  would  be 
quite  as  good  advice  to  the  natural  impet- 
uosity of  youth  to  guard  the  juvenile  en- 
quirer against  the  possible  illusions  of  his 
own  mind  as  against  the  opinions  of  all 
the  rest  of  mankind.  The  rejection  of  all 
humar  authority  in  the  formation  of  our 
religious  opinions  is  as  unphilosophical  as 
the  blindest  confidence  in  an(  infallible 
Church.  Examination  is  good;  but  it 
must  be  thorough.  An  University  with- 
out theological  Studies,  however  favourable 
to  free  thinking,  is  but  a  sorry  commen- 
tary upon  free  Inquiry. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  not  willing  that  all 
his  opinions  upon  Religion  should  be 
known  to  the  world  in  his  Lifetime.  He 
sometimes  intrenched  himself  in  his  Cas- 
tle, and  insisted  upon  his  right  to  keep  his 
opinions  to  himself.  When  Dr.  Priestley 
was  a  political  Apostle  for  him,  he  was 
prepared  to  pass  for  a  Unitarian,  and  pre- 
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ferred  the  moral  precepts  of  Jesus  to  those 
of  Moses,  or  of  Socrates,  or  of  any  other 
antient  philosopher.  But  he  was  always 
as  hostile  to  the  whole  system  of  Christi- 
anity as  the  temper  of  popular  opinion  in 
this  Country  would  endure.  He  occasion- 
ally betrayed  his  belief  in  the  independent 
existence  of  Matter ;  and  he  had  no  faith 
in  a  future  state  of  retribution,  though  he 
never  very  explicitly  avowed  this  part  of 
his  doctrines. 

His  opinions  upon  the  judiciary,  and 
his  rancour  'against  all  judges,  deserve 

"  searching  scrutiny  and  fearless  exposure, 
nearly  as  much  as  his  religious  infidelity. 
And  the  nullification  doctrine,  which  may 
shiver  this  Union  to  atoms,  is  the  child  of 
his  own  conception.  It  was,  like  most  of 
his  political  opinions,  a  doctrine  adopted 
and  propagated  to  promote  his  own  views 
and  prospects  of  ambition  at  a  particular 

'  time,  and  did  effectually  promote  them. 
As  to  his  Construction  of  the  Constitution, 
and  his  tender  regard  for  State  Rights,  his 
annexation  of  Louisiana  to  the  Union  by 
Acts  of  Congress  with  his  signatures,  and 
his  Cumberland  Road,  are  quite  as  au- 
thoritative of  what  he  could  do  as  the  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky  Resolutions  of  what 
he  could  say. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  infidelity,  his  anti-judi- 
cialism,  and  his  nullification,  were  three 
great  and  portentous  Errors.  I  did  hope 
that  the  Cause  of  the  Cross,  the  Cause  of 
Justice,  and  the  Cause  of  the  American 
Union,  would  have  found  in  the  North 
American  Review  a  head  and  heart  capa- 
ble of  defending  them  against  the  insidi- 
ous, and,  therefore,  more  formidable  assault 
of  his  posthumous  Correspondence.  As  to 
the  Lamb-like  meekness  with  which  the 
remnants  of  the  Hartford  Convention 
stomach  his  new  and  gross  denunciation 
of  them,  let  it  pass,  if  so  my  friend  Hall 
think  just  and  fair,  for  liberality. 

That  these  great  Errors  should  be 
probed  to  the  bottom,  and  exposed  in  their 
naked  nature,  I  do  believe  to  .be  highly 
necessary.  We  have  had  recent  experi- 
ence here  [Washington,  May,  1830]  of 
the  use  which  some  of  the  most  desperate 
profligates  upon  earth  are  making  of  his 
name  and  authority  to  kindle  a  conflagra- 


tion, in  the  confusion  of  which  they  may 
consummate  their  scheme  of  public  rob- 
bery, and  enthral  the  free  blood  of  this 
.Union  in  bondage  to  its  Slavery.  Now 
is  not  a  time  for  New  England  to  close 
her  eyes  upon  what  is  passing  in  this  Con- 
federation before  them,  nor  to  wink  at  the 
jugglery  practising  upon  her  simplicity 
under  the  name,  the  countenance,  and  the 
authority  of  Jefferson. 

For  the  Mulatto  doctrine  of  political 
economy,  which  proves  that  two-thirds  of 
the  federal  revenue  consists  of  a  tax  upon 
the  export  of  Cotton,  I  commend  you  to 
the  speech  of  McDuffie,  now  in  a  course 
of  publication  in  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer. You  will  see  that  this  rare  polit- 
ical economist  falls  foul  of  you  among  oth- 
ers. He  is  also  one  of  the  champions  of 
nullification,  and  tells  some  of  our  good- 
natured  members,  that,  if  Congress  will 
not  repeal  the  Tariff,  the  Legislature  of 
South  Carolina  will.  I  am  told  that  Mr. 
Gorham  and  Mr.  Davis  answered  both  his 
argument  and  his  swaggering;  but  their 
speeches  have  not  yet  been  published. 

[There  is  an  unpublished  manuscript 
by  Mr.  Adams,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
will  see  the  light  in  the  complete  edition 
of  his  works,  in  which  he  does  not  handle 
Mr.  Jefferson  quite  so  gently  as  did  the 
writer  in  "  The  North- American  Review," 
who  was  trying  to  continue  the  reign  of 
the  "era  of  good  feeling."  This  paper 
deals  out  rigorous  justice  to  Mr.  Jefferson, 
but  gives  him  nothing  more.  In  a  second 
letter,  explanatory  of  that  which  we  have 
printed  above,  Mr.  Adams  discusses  the 
Virginia  Resolutions  of  1798  and  1799. 
The  following  passage  is  in  his  words.] 

Mr.  Madison's  letter  (that  to  Mr.  .Ed- 
ward Everett)  contains  a  concession  which 
I  deem  of  no  trifling  importance.  "  It  may 
often  happen,"  says  he,  "  as  experience 
proves,  that  erroneous  constructions,  not 
anticipated,  may  not  be  sufficiently 
guarded  against  in  the  language  used." 
I  consider  him,  also,  as  substantially  ad- 
mitting that  the  great  object  of  those  Reso- 
lutions was  electioneering  for  Mr.  Jeffer-. 
son.  That  this  was  their  great  object  I  have 
always  believed ;  and,  as  he  remarks,  it  was 
effectually  answered.  Neither  Mr.  Edward 
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Everett  nor  Mr.  Webster  has  ventured,  in 
treating  of  those  Resolutions  now,  to*  an- 
alyze them  with  a  critical  scrutiny  of  their 
language  and  import  as  affected  by  this 
purpose  for  which  they  were  prepared,  to 
which  they  were  adapted,  and  by  which 
they  were  stimulated.  I  know  not  whether 
it  will  be  within  your  plan  to  subject  them 
to  the  discipline  of  that  investigation  ;  but 
I  will  not  disguise  the  opinion  that  no  un- 
answerable refutation  of  the  nullification 
principle  can  be  exhibited  without  it.  I 
presume  it  might  be  conducted  with  all 
the  respect  and  even  delicacy  so  justly 
due  to  Mr.  Madison. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  too,  is  entitled  to  great 


Respect,  though  after  the  conduct  of  his 
last  days,  and  the  posthumous  publication 
of  his  writings,  delicacy  towards  him  from 
New  England  is  an  exemplification  of 
something  more  than  Christian-  meekness 
and  forbearance.  "  Time,"  says  Voltaire, 
"  which  vindicates  the  characters  of  great 
men,  finishes  by  rendering  even  their 
faults  respectable."  Of  such  respectabil- 
ity, Mr.  Jefferson  has  a  very  unreasonable 
share ;  and,  if  the  prudent  servility  of  New- 
England  Literature  suffers  it  to  accumu- 
late without  energetic  remonstrance,  she 
will  feel  its  consequence  in  every  vein  and 
artery  and  sinew  and  bone  of  her  popula- 
tion. 


[NOTE.  —  Considering  Mr.  Adams's  use  of -points  and  of  capitals  characteristic,  we  have  followed  it 
precisely.] 
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II.  The  Utilitarian,  however,  is 
by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  place 
thus  conceded  to  his  doctrine.  He 
claims  for  it  a  competency  to  the 
whole  business  of  a  moral  theory ; 
and  declines  any  services  from  Con- 
science, unless  he  may  himself  have 
the  credit  of  first  calling  it  into  ex- 
istence by  the  power  of  his  favorite 
principle,  the  universal  desire  of  hap- 
piness. Let  us,  then,  assume  that  man 
has  no  other  end,  no  other  possible 
spring  of  action,  no  other  ground  of 
obligation,  than  the  attainment  of 
pleasure  (including  the  avoidance  of 
pain)  ;  and  consider  whether  such  a 
constitution  of  his  nature  as  an 
agent,  planted  in  the  midst  of  his  ra- 
tional faculties,  is  competent  to  sup- 
ply him  with  a  moral  rule,  and  to 
explain  his  moral  affections. 

1 .  At  first  sight  it  would  seem  that, 
if  pleasure  is  the  sole  possible  end  of 
action,  I  have  only  to  do  as  I  like, 
and  the  law  of  my  life  receives  its 


fulfilment ;  and  the  very  idea  of  any 
guide  but  inclination  appears  to  van- 
ish. But,  to  save  us  from  so  hasty 
a  conclusion,  we  are  first  reminded 
that  the  inclination  of  the  moment 
may  clash  with  interests  of  wider 
scope  ;  and  unless  I  deny  myself  to- 
day's indulgence,  I  may  only  be 
preparing  to-morrow's  loss.1  True 
enough,  but  this  merely  warns  us  to 
do  as  we  like  in  a  discreeter  way, 
and  avoid  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
spendthrift  by  careful  balancing  of 
our  accounts.  The  differences  of 


1  Ou  Traffov  YjSovfjV  alpovfj.eOa,  aAA'  ecmv  ore  no\- 
Ad?  rj8ova.<;  virepj3a.ivofj.ev  orav  ir\elov  rifJ.iv  TO 
Svcr\epes  etc  TOVTUIV  ETTIJTCU,  /ecu  TroAAcl?  a.AyrjSdi'as 
rjSoviav  KpeiVrov?  vofj.igoiJ.ev,  crretBav  fj-ei^uv  rifj,iv 
r/Sovr)  irapaKO\ov6ri  tro\vv  \povov  VTrojaeiVao-t  rds 
aAyTjScW?.  Epicurus  in  Epist.  ad  Mencec.  ap.Diog., 
Laert.  x.  129.  Totum  hoc  de  voluptate  eic  ille 
(Epicurus)  prsecipit,  utvoluptatem  ipsam  per  se- 
quia  voluptas  sit,  semper  optandum  expetendam- 
que  putet,  eademque  ratione  dolorem  ob  id  ipsum, 
quia  dolor  sit,  semper  esse  fugiendum,  itaque  hac 
usurum  compensatione  eapientem,  ut  et  volupta- 
tem  fugiat,  si  ea  majorem  dolorem  effectura  sit, 
et  dolorem  suscipiat  majorem  efficientem  volup- 
tatem.  Cicero,  Tusc;  Disp.  v.  95. 
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human  conduct  rise  to  no  higher 
level  than  varieties  of  prudence ; 
and  we  are  still  no  nearer  to  any 
conception  of  duty  or  of  authority 
over  us. 

The  next  device  for  carrying  us  a 
step  in  that  direction  deserves  and 
requires  a  fuller  notice.  We  are  told 
that  pleasures  differ,  not  only  in 
quantity,  so  as  to  be  reckoned  by  a 
calculus  of  amounts,  but  in  quality 
too  ;  so  that,  apart  from  their  magni- 
tude, some  are  more  desirable  than 
others,  as  being  of  a  higher  kind  ; 
and  unless  we  subordinate  the  life 
of  Sense  to  that  of  the  Intellect  and 
the  Affections,  we  have  not  worked 
out 'the  Philosophy  of  Utility  to  its 
last  refinements.  "It  is  quite  com- 
patible with  the  principle  of  Utili- 
ty," s&ys  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  "to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  some  kinds  01 
pleasure  are  more  desirable  and 
more  valuable  than  others.  It  would 
be  absurd  that  while,  in  estimating 
all  other  things,  quality  is  consid- 
ered as  well  as  quantity,  the  estima- 
tion of  pleasures  should  be  supposed 
to  depend  on  quantity  alone.  If  I 
am  asked  what  I  mean  by  difference 
of  quality  in  pleasures,  or  what 
makes  one  pleasure  more  valuable 
than  another,  merely  as  a  pleasure, 
except  its  being  greater  in  amount, 
there  is  but  one  possible  answer.  Or 
two  pleasures,  if  there  be  one  to 
which  all  or  almost  all  who  have  ex- 
perience of  both  give  a  decided  pref- 
erence irrespective  of  an}'  feeling  of 
moral  obligation  to  prefer  it,  that  is 
the  more  desirable  pleasure.  If  one 
of  the  two  is,  by  those  who  are  com- 
petently acquainted  with  both,  placed 
so  far  above  the  other  that  they  pre- 
fer it,  even  though  knowing  it  to  be 
attended  with  a  greater  amount  *of 
discontent,  and  would  not  resign  it 
for  any  quantity  of  the  other  pleasure 


which  their  nature  is  capable  of,  we 
are  justified  in  ascribing  to  the  pre- 
ferred enjoyment  a  superiority  in 
quality,  so  far  outweighing  quantity 
as  to  render  it,  in  comparison,  of 
small  account." l 

Till  this  passage  was  written,  the 
distinction  on  which  it  insists  had 
never,  I  believe,  been  regarded  as 
".'compatible  with  the  principle  of 
Utility."  No  more  direct  contradic- 
tion can  be  exhibited  than  between 
Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's  statement,  that 
"  neither  pain  nor  pleasure  are  homo- 
geneous" 2  and  Bentham's,  that  "  the 
words  pain  and  pleasure  are  names 
of  homogeneous  real  entities"  3  That 
the  variance  is  not  accidental,  in  the 
mere  phrase,  but  lies-  deep  in  the 
very  conception  of  the  doctrine  pro- 
fessed by  both,  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  Bentham,  in  giving  his 
complete  enumeration  of  "  the  ele- 
ments or  dimensions  of  value  in  a 
pleasure  or  pain," — an  enumeration 
on  which,  he  says,  "  the  whole  fabric 
of  Morals  and  Legislation  may  be 
seen  to  rest,"  admits  no  gradation  of 
kind,  but  limits  himself  to  attributes 
which  any  pleasure  may  be  liable  to 
have, — e.g.,  intensity,  duration,  cer- 
tainty, absence  of  delay,  freedom 
from  alloy,  fertility  in  ulterior  pleas- 
ure.4 

We  equally  miss  the  distinction 
between  quantity  and  quality  in  the 
writings  of  the  elder  Mill.  Where 
he  distinguishes  the  different  "  class- 
es of  ends  "  which  may  move  the  will, 
—  sensuality,  for  example,  ambitfon, 
avarice,  glor}r,  sociality,  &c.,  —  it  is 
not  by  any  gradation  among  them, 
but  only  in  the  ingredients  of  their 
composition  ;  and  the  pleasure  they 

1  Utilitarianism,  pp.  11, 12. 

2  Utilitarianism,  p.  16. 

3  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation,  chap, 
vi.  §  vi.  note  p.  76. 

4  Ibid.    Chap.  iv.  p.  49. 
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cany  is  named  only  as  the  common 
feature  of  them  all  ;  occurring  in- 
deed uin  company,  or  connection 
with  things  in  infinite  varietmy,"  now 
"  with  the  form  and  other  qualities  of 
a  particular"  person;  now  u  with  a 
certain  arrangement  of  colors  in  a  pic- 
ture ;  now  with  the  circumstances  of 
some  fellow-creature  ;  "  "  but  these 
are  the  accessories  ;  the  essence  is  the 
pleasure."1  In  thus  discountenancing 
the  language  of  qualitative  grada- 
tion, the  Utilitarians  of  the  last  gen- 
eration did  but  follow  the  example  of 
the  ancient  Epicureans  ;  who,  while 
affirming  the  superiority  of  mental 
to  bodily  pleasures  (of  yjuosiv  to 
tfi&J&eti)  ,  resolved  it  into  a  difference 
of  duration  and  intensit}'.2  Mr.  J.  S. 
Mill  indeed  is  too  well  versed  in  the 
philosophical  literature  of  ancient 
and  modern  times  not  to  be  con- 
scious of  the  novelty,of  his  position  : 
"It  must  be  admitted,"  he  says,  "  that 
Utilitarian  writers  in  general  have 
plaeed  the  superiority  of  mental  over 
bodily  pleasures  chieity  in  the  greater 
permanency,  safety,  uncostliness, 
&c.,  of  the  former,—  that  is,  in  their 
circumstantial  advantages,  rather 
than  in  their  intrinsic  nature.  And 
on  all  these  points  Utilitarians  have 
fully  proved  their  case  ;  but  they 
might  have  taken  the  other,  and,  as 
it  may  be  called,  higher  ground,  with 
entire  consistency."  3 

1  Fragment  on  Mackintosh,  pp.  389,  390. 

2  Beginning  with  the  converse   case    of    pain, 
the  statement  is  as  follows  :  T^  yovv  a-dpKa  Sia 
TO  T>a.pbv  IAOVOV  xei/aa^eiv,  T/JC  Se  ^JV\TIV  KOU  TO  Trap'eA- 
Oov  Kal  TO  Trapbi/  TO  jU.eA\ov.     O  JTIO?  ovv  /cat  /aei^Wa? 

s-   Epicurus  apud  Diog.  Laert. 


oi/a?  ei 
x.  137. 

Onmia  jucunda,  quamquam  sensu  corporis  judi- 
centur  ad  animum  refurri  tamcn  ;  quocirca  corpus 
gaudcre  tain  diu,  dum  prseseutem  sentiret  volup- 
tatem,  animum  et  praesentem  percipere  pariter 
cum  corporc  ct  prospicerc  venierrtem  nee  praBteri- 
tam  pra3terfluere  sinere;  ita  perpetuaset  contoxtas 
voluptates  in  sapiente  fore  semper  cum  expectatio 
speratarum  voluptatum  cum  perceptarum  memoria 
jungeretur.  Cicero,  Tusc.  Disp.  V.  95,  96. 
3  Utilitarianism,  p.  11. 


If  so,  it  is  certainly  strange  that 
they  withheld  their  foot  from  ground 
so  obvious  ;  for,  once  stationed  there, 
they  would  have  been  saved  half  the 
trouble  of  "proving  their  case"  at 
all.  "The  superiority  of  mental 
over  bodily  pleasures"  speaks  for 
itself,  if  there  is  a  natural  scale  on 
which  we  already  know  them  to  occu- 
py a  higher  place  ;  unless  it  can'  be 
shown,  that,  by  an  opposite  adjust- 
ment of  "  quantities,"  the  relation  is 
inverted.  The  older  Utilitarians  had 
good  reason  for  avoiding  this  treach- 
erous advantage.  They  would  look 
with  a  just  suspicion  on  this  lan- 
guage of  ranks,  "higher  and  lower," 
"  worth  more  and  worth  less," — "su- 
perior and  inferior,"— as  not  the  native 
mode  of  hedonistic  speech,  but  im- 
ported into  its  vocabulary  from  some 
nestle  hieratic  tongue.  "  Higher," 
"worth  more,"  "  superior,"  not  as 
productive  of  more  pleasure,  but  for 
no  reason  at  all,  except  that  some 
presumed  expert  is  pleased  to  say  so, 
surely  in  this  we  hear  the  voice  of 
the  "  Moral-Sense-man,"  or  of  the 
"  partisan- of  the  principle  of  asceti- 
cism," who,  as  Bentham  remarks,  has 
no  better  reason  for  objecting  to  an 
act  than  that  "  the  commission  of  it 
is  attended  with  a  gross  and  sensual, 
or  at  least  with  a  trifling  and  tran- 
sient satisfaction."1  What  is  this 
second  scale,  other  than  the  familiar 
one  of  greater  and  less  pleasure,  b}^ 
which  each  action  is  to  be  tested, 
with  possible  reversal  of  its  former 
place  ?  What  attribute  is  it,  whose 
comparative  and  superlative  degrees 
are  there  spread  out,  as  predicable, 
more  or  less,  of  all  our  objects  of 
choice?  It  is  vain  to  call  it  "  quali- 
ty "  in  the  abstract,  without  telling 
us  what  quality;  for  comparison 

1  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation,  Chap.  II. 
§  xviii.  Note  p.  38. 
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there  cannot  be,  along  a  line  of  gra- 
dation, without  something  to  compare  ; 
and  if  the  attribute  remains  anony- 
mous, represented  in  its  absence  only 
by  an  abstract  cc,  .the  comparison  is 
fictitious  or  illusory.  Till  Mr.  Mill 
can  name  the  property  whose  vary- 
ing dimensions  modify  our  estimate 
of  happiness  by  mere  amount,  his 
new  criterion  remains  in  the  dark. 
And  when  he  names  it,  it  must  turn 
out,  after  all;  to  be  a  quantity  ;  for, 
to  be  susceptible  of  a  "  more  or  less," 
yet  not  to  be  a  "  quantity,"  is  plainly 
impossible.  Yet,  by  the  Irypothesis,  it 
is  not  quantity  of  pleasure  with  which 
we  have  here  to  do  ;  that  is  provided 
for  on  the  other  and  prior  scale  ;  and 
whatever  else  it  may  be,  —  call  it 
dignity  or  nobleness  or  what  you  will, 
—  it  constitutes  and  attests  an  ele- 
ment of  worth  other  than  pleasura- 
bleness  ;  and  its  admission  is  an  in- 
voluntary surrender  of  the  theory 
which  it  is  intended  to  rescue.  In 
spite  of  our  absolute  subjection  to 
our  "  two  sovereign  masters,  pleas- 
ure and  pain,"  there  is,  it  seems, 
some  graduated  attribute r  not  men- 
surable upon  their  scale,  which  may 
appeal  with  effective  persuasion  to 
our  will. 

Can  any  one  doubt  what  this  name- 
less attribute  —  or  attribute  of  many 
names  (for  it  is  called  "  superior- 
ity," "  eligibility,"  "  desirableness," 
u  preferableness  ")  —  really  is?  I 
venture  to  affirm  that  it  is  simply  the 
moral  quality  under  a  disguise,  hold- 
ing before  its  face  the  mask  of  pleas- 
ure, but  with  the  serious  eyes  of  duty 
looking  through.  The  second  scale, 
of  kinds  or  quality  of  satisfaction,  is 
not,  in  its  source,  a  classification  of 
pleasures  at  all,  but  just  the  natural 
hierarclry  of  our  springs  of  action, 
our  own  conscious  order  of  a  relative 
rank  in  the  impulses  and  ends  of  life. 


Given  that  felt  hierarchy  of  claims, 
and  undoubtedly  it  must  tell  upon 
our  sensitive  experience  ;  to  defy  it, 
and  live  the  life  of  a  beas.t  with  the 
powers  of  a  man,  or  of  a  selfish 
wretch  amid  the  pleadings  of  suffer- 
ing affection,  involves  a  self-contempt 
and  humiliation  worse  than  death. 
But  this  is  the  anguish  of  a  morally 
.constituted  nature ;  the  shadow  of 
conscience  in.  its  unfaithful  flight. 
Take  away  that  prior  sense  of  rela- 
tive authorit}r ;  let  there  be  no  shame 
in  self-surrender  to  the  appetites,  no 
consciousness  of  any  call  to  intellec- 
tual aims  as  a  worthier  possibilit}-, 
no  constraining  demand  of  duty  from 
the  social  relations ;  let  all  these 
springs  of  activity  be  tbere,  but  not 
inherently  distinguished  as  better 
and  worse  ;  let  them  bring  their  sev- 
eral ends  before  us,  as  candidates, 
w;ith  no  other  recommendation  than 
the  pleasurable  experiences  they 
may  convey  into  an  unmoral  nature  ; 
and  I  know  not  on  what  ground  we 
could  longer  say,  "It  is  better  to  be 
a  human  being  dissatisfied,  than  a 
pig  satisfied;  better  to  be  Socrates 
dissatisfied,  than  a  fool  satisfied." 1 
The  one  of  these  is  "  better"  than  the 
other,  —  the  dissatisfied  than  the 
satisfied, — only  when  you  refuse  to 
try  the  case  by  the  test  of  satisfac- 
tion, —  that  is  of  pleasure.  The 
element  of  "  superiority"  which  Mr. 
Mill's  correct  feeling  recognizes  can 
never  be  designated  in  the  descrip- 
tive dialect  of  happiness.  Who  could 
rationally  speak  of  the  superior  hap- 
piness of  those  who,  for  noble  ends, 
or  from  honor  that  cannot  stoop, 
have  sacrificed  their  portion  of  life's 
immunities  and  enjoyments  ?  of  one, 
for  instance,  who  has  gone  into  slav- 
ery in  order  to  redeem  another,  or 
of  the  martyr  who  cannot  lie  ? 

1  Utilitarianism,  p.  14. 
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Suppose,  however,  these  objections 
waived,  and  the  distinction  between 
quantity  and  quality  admitted  as  an 
adequate  account  of  the  motives 
operative  on  the  human  will.  Let 
happiness,  •  if  you  please,  be  com- 
puted in  two  dimensions,  not  degree 
only,  but  rank  as  well ;  yet  so  long 
as  I  am  engaged  in  selecting  and 
arranging  my  own  pleasures,1  and 
only  taking  care,  that,  among  the 
plainer  viands,  my  table  is  duly 
served  with  provisions  of  a  more 
delicate  cuisine,  no  moral  phenome- 
non is  reached,  and  the  mark  of  the 
mere  epicure  is  on  me  still.  Nay, 
its  stamp  is  deeper  and  more  inef- 
faceable than  it  was  before ;  for, 
when  the  proper  object  of  the  reason 
—  truth  in  all  its  breadth,  the  object 
of  the  imagination,  beauty  in  its 
depth,  the  object  of  the  affections, 
the  living  groups  around  —  are  set 
before  me  only  as  so  many  different 
varieties  of  pleasure,  and  I  am  drawn 
to  them,  not  for  themselves,  but  to 
gratify  my  own  intellectual  taste  and 
sympathetic  sensibilities,  I  push  the 
claims  of  Self  into  shameless  and  des- 
olating usurpation ;  subordinating  to 
them,  not  simply  the  lower  elements 
of  life  of  which  I  am  rightful  master, 
but  those  higher  ends  which  I  am 
bound  to  serve  with  reverence.  Could 
I  even  seize  these  angels  of  the  way 
and  detain  them  as  my  menials,  they 
would  only  become  incarnate,  and 
love  whatever  is  divine.  Self-cul- 
ture, however  balanced  and  compre- 
hensive, not  only  has  no  tincture  of 
duty  in  it,  but  must  be  quitted  ere 
a  duty  can  be  done. 

Nor  is  there  a  more  subtle  impos- 
tor in  the  world  than  the  sham  self- 
sacrifice  which  3^011  make  in  the  in- 
terest of  your  own  perfection,  or  for 
which  3^ou  stand  ready  in  that  "  un- 
conscious ability  to  do  without  hap- 


piness," which  Mr.  Mill  says  "  gives 
the  best  prospect  of  realizing  such 
happiness  as  is  attainable." l  It  may 
be  true  that  "  nothing  except  that 
consciousness  can  raise  a  person 
above  the  chances  of  life,  by  making 
him  feel,  that,  let  fate  or  fortune  do 
their  work,  they  have  not  power  to 
subdue  him ;  which,  once  felt,  frees 
him  from  excess  of  anxiety  concern- 
ing the  evils  of  life,  and  enables  him, 
like  many  a  stoic  in  the  worst  times 
of  the  Roman  empire,  to  cultivate  in 
tranquillity  the  sources  of  satisfaction 
accessible  to  him,  without  concerning 
himself  about  the  uncertainty  of  their 
duration,  any  more  than  about  their 
inevitable  end." 2  But  this  invulner- 
able Stoic,  who,  under  the  ban  of  for- 
tune, tranquilly  resorts  to  the  virtues 
and  humanities  as  "accessible  sources 
of  satisfaction,"  lingers  still  at  the 
propylseum  of  the  temple  of  Duty 
without  real  worship  of  what  is  divine 
within.  And  his  modern  admirers, 
who,  in  expressing  their  ideal  of  ex- 
cellence, speak  so  often  of  "  cultivat- 
ing their  sympathies,"  "  cultivating 
their  moral  feelings,"  "  cultivating 
nobleness  of  character,"  do  but  foster 
self-homage,  even  when  sounding  the 
praises  of  self-abnegation.  Elevate 
it  as  3^ou  may,  we  are  called  to  some- 
thing else  than  this.  We  are  placed 
here,  not  to  remain  at  home,  dress- 
ing up  our  own  personality  to  the 
last  spiritual  refinement,  but  to  be 
carried  out  and  borne  away  by  the 
glories  and  sorrows  of  the  world  ;  to. 
be  the  organs  of-  a  truth  that  may 
bring  us  only  scorn,  of  a  love  of  right 
that  may  meet  no  response,  of  a  pity 
that  sees  nothing  but  the  griefs  it 
heals.  And  from  this  service  of  ends 
above  us  we  are  fatally  removed  by 
a  theory  which  brings  every  thing  to 

1  Utilitarianism,  p.  24. 

2  Ibid.  p.  24. 
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the  ultimate  test  of  personal  sensibil- 
tity,  and  labels  it  as  a  kind  or  degree 
of  pleasure.  The  animating  genius 
of  such  a  doctrine  cannot  be  doubt- 
ful, and  cannot  be  changed  ;  there  is 
but  one  possible  habitant  that  can  be 
owned  as  its  resident  Spirit ;  how- 
ever dressed  up  with  the  borrowed 
characteristics  of  genuine  Duty,  still, 
under  the  cloak  of  heroism,  or  behind 
the  mask  of  saintliness,  and  with  the 
'  praises  of  martyrdom  upon  his  lips, 
it  is  after  all  the  figure  of  Prudence 
that  looks  out  of  the  window,  and 
tries  to  personate  the  supreme  graces 
of  humanity. 

2.  This,  however,  I  shall  be  re- 
minded, would  hold  only  if  the  Util- 
itarian took  for  his  rule  the  happiness 
of  the  individual  agent ;  whereas  he 
includes  in  the  account  the  happiness 
of  every  one  concerned.  In  the 
reckoning  between  my  own  happi- 
ness and  that  of  others,  he  insists 
on  my  maintaining  "  the  strict  im- 
partiality of  a  disinterested  and  be- 
nevolent spectator,"  and  forbids  me 
in  the  least  to  favor  myself ;  and  so 
appropriates  the  Christian  injunc- 
tion, "  As  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  you,  do  ye  also  to  them  like- 
wise." 1  Now,  it  is  perfectly  true 
that  the  teachers  of  this  doctrine, 
after  grounding  it  on  each  man's 
necessary  pursuit  of  his  own  pleas- 
ures, and  affirming  that  this  invaria- 
ble "  end  of  human  action  "  is  also 
"  the  standard  of 'morality"  2  do  slip 
away  from  the  rule  of  personal  hap- 
piness which  alone  comes  legiti- 
mately out  of  their  reasoning,  and 
announce  instead  the  criterion  of 
public  happiness.  The  fact  is  honor- 
able to  themselves,  but  fatal  to  the 
logical  structure  of  their  system. 
For,  what  right  have  they  to  demand 

1  Utilitarianism,  p.  24. 

2  Ibid.  p.  17. 


from  me  an  "impartial"  standing 
between  the  pleasures  of  another  and 
my  own?  Have  they  "not  told  me 
that  I  am  by  nature  incapable  of 
desiring  any  thing  but  happiness? 
And  to  move  my  own  desire,,  is  it  not 
my. own  happiness  that  they  mean? 
How,  then,  can  they  turn  round  ami 
say,  "But,  mind,  it- is  to  make  no 
difference  to  you  whether  the  happi- 
ness is  yours  or  somebody  else's. 
It  is  the  pleasure  of  quilibet,  and  of 
equal  value,  as  suum  or  tuum,  abroad 
or  at  home."  Surely  I  may  reply, 
u  Another's  happiness  is  no  doubt 
worth  as  much  to  him  as  mine  to 
me ;  and  }Tou,  who  are  outside  us 
both,  may  be  neutral  between  us : 
but  to  ask  me  to  be  indifferent  about 
the  ownership,  provided  somebod}', 
it  may  be  in  China  or  the  planet 
Jupiter,  gets  the  pleasure  which  I 
miss,  is  to  contradict  your  own  asser- 
tion, that  my  only  end  is  the  gain  of 
happiness. 

The  inconsistency  here  indicated 
appears  in  the  strongest  form  in  the 
writings  of  Benthani ;  but  I  am  not 
aware  that  it  has  ever  been  relieved. 
What  can  be  more  startling  than  to 
find  the  same  writer  who  demands 
from  me  perfect  impartiality  between 
my  own  happiness  and  that  of  oth- 
ers,— who  insists  that  "  everybody  is 
to  count  for  one,  nobody  for  more 
than  one,"  also  giving  the  following 
sketch  of  the  nature  to  which  he  ad- 
peals,  and  of  his  business  with  it  as 
a  Moralist?  "  Dream'  not  that  men 
will  move  their  little  finger  to  serve 
you,  unless  their  advantage  in  so  do- 
ing be  obvious  to  them.  Men  never 
did  so,  and  never  will,  while  human 
nature  is  made  of  its  present  materi- 
als." "  But  they  will  desire  to  serve 
you,  when,  by  so  doing,  they  can 
serve  themselves  ;  and  the  occasions 
on  which  they  can  serve  themselves 
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by  serving  you  are  multitudinous." * 
"  To  prove  that  an  immoral  action 
is  a  miscalculation  of  self-interest, 
to  show  how  erroneous  an  estimate 
the  vicious  man  makes  of  pains  and 
pleasures,  is  the  purpose  of  the  intel- 
ligent moralist.  Unless  he  can  do 
this  he  does  nothing ;  for,  as  has 
been  stated  above,  for  a  man  not  to 
pursue  what  he  deems  likely  to  pro- 
duce to  him  the  greatest  sum  of  en- 
joyment, is  in  the  very  nature  of 
things  impossible."2 

If  his  only  possible  rule  is  "  the 
greatest  sum  of  enjoyment  to  him" 
what  is  the  use  of  giving  him  anoth- 
er, that  he  must  give  equal  weight  to 
enjoyment  not  for  him?  And  if,  as 
an  "  intelligent  moralist,"  you  can 
ask  him  to  sacrifice  the  less  to  the 
greater  happiness  only  when  both 
are  his  own,  why  renew  the  demand 
when  against  his  lighter  treasure  the 
preponderance  lies  in  the  scale  of 
another  life?  In  short,  for  a  mind 
sent  into  this  world  with  one  su- 
preme impulse  of  self-love,  from 
which  all  others  are  secondary  out- 
growths, it  is  impossible  to  establish 
any  obligation  to  self-sacrifice,  any 
call  to  the  path  of  pain  and  the  ac- 
ceptance of  Death  to  save  a  blessing 
for  happier  survivors.  What  cannot 
be  prudentially  established,  cannot 
be  established  at  all.  Why  should 
he  incur  the  privation,  when  it  con- 
flicts with  the  only  good  at  whose 
disposal  you  place  him?  By  what 
persuasion  are  you  to  move  him  to 
throw  away  his  all?  Either  you 
must  tell  him  that  the  high  con- 
sciousness condensed  into  an  hour  of 
self-immolation  will  transcend  all 
the  possibilities  he  foregoes ;  in 
which  case  you  bid  him  consult  for 
himself  under  pretence  of  martyr- 

1  Deontology,  vol.  ii.  p.  132. 

2  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  13. 


dom  for  others.  Or  else  you  must 
speak  to  him  in  quite  another  tone  ; 
must  remind  him  that  he  is  not  his 
own,  and  can  ask  nothing  for  him- 
self ;  that  he  is  to  be  at  the  disposal 
of  an  authority  higher  than  he, 
against  which  he  has  no  rights  to 
plead ;  that,  when  he  knows  the 
true,  when  he  sees  the  just,  when  he 
is  haunted  by  the  appeal  for  mercy, 
a  constraint  which  he  cannot  ques- 
tion is  put  upon  him  to  be  their  wit- 
ness, however  long  their  dolorous 
way,  however  agonizing  their  Calva- 
ry. And  speaking  thus,  you  alto- 
gether change  your  voice,  and  from 
casting  up  the  account-book  of 
greater  happiness  are  caught  and 
carried  away  into  the  hymn  of  all  the 
Prophets. 

Whence  this  evasive  oscillation  in 
the  maxims  of  the  Utilitarian  philos- 
ophy,— this  unsteady  shifting  of  the 
weight  of  obligation  from  one  leg  to 
the  other, — planting  it  now  on  the 
footing  of  the  agent's  interests,  then 
on  that  of  the  public  good  ?  It  prob- 
ably has  its  origin,  not  in  any  deep- 
seated  philosophical  fallacy,  but  in  a 
superficial  accident  in  the  literary 
history  of  the  modern  school.  Its 
first  apostle,  Bentham,  was  a  jurist, 
rather  than  a  philosopher,  eager  for 
the  banishment  of  fiction,  barbar- 
ism, and  disorder  from  the  intellec- 
tual system  and  practical  procedure 
of  English  law.  At  the  substructure 
of  all  well-ordered  human  life  he  la- 
bored no  further  than  was  indispen- 
sable 'for  his  ulterior  end ;  and  was 
content  to  assume,  or  to  treat  with 
scant  analysis,  the  few  undisputed 
conceptions  involved  in  his  work. 
Instead1  of  working  out,  like  Hobbes, 
an  explicit  theory  of  the  origin  of 
Society,  he  throws  the  light  and 
force  of  his  thought  upon  a  later 
stage  ;  and  instead  of  looking  about 
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to  find  how  the  Lawgiver  came 
there,  recognizes  him  as  having  been 
there  so  long  as  already  to  have 
grown  blind  to  his  proper  functions 
and  stiff  with  stereot}i:>ed  habits. 
The  great  Utilitarian  never  loses 
sight  of  him,  and  keeps  him  always 
at  his  side  for  purposes  of  disci- 
pline ;  boxes  his  ears  pretty  freely  ; 
strips  off  his  phylacteries,  cuts 
through  fold  after  fold  of  the  texture 
of  maxims  which  impede  his  move- 
ments ;  and  trains  him  to  a  freer 
skill  and  a  more  natural  step.  Now 
it  is  to  7w'm,— the  Lawgiver  over 
others, — and  not  to  the  subjects 
themselves,  that  Bentham  prescribes 
the  rule,  "  Ever}'body  to  count  one, 
and  nobody  for  more  than  one." 
It  is  the  Legislator's  true  guide. 
From  his  height  above  the  field 
lie  is  to  look  impartially  on  and  in- 
sist on  fair  play  among  the  various 
candidates  for  their  own  maximum 
of  attainable  pleasure  ;  by  restrain- 
ing and  moderating  each,  he  is  to 
maintain  the  equilibrium  most  favor- 
able to  the  collective  sum.  Plainly, 
however,  this  office  of  his  implies 
that  no  one  else  is  expected  to  be 
impartial-,  or  to  care  except  for  him- 
self ;  it  is  simply  to  provide  against 
the  effects  of  an  assumed  universal 
self-love  that  .the  Lawgiver  is  there. 
In  other  words,  Law  and  Right  are 
the  indispensable  antagonists,  in- 
stead-of  the  products  and  exponents, 
of  Self-love  ;  and  have  a  rule  to  fol- 
low quite  opposite  to  any  which  in- 
dividual interest  can  ever  supply. 
To  reach  that  rule,  there  must  be  a 
Superior  lifted  above  the  scene, 
apart  from  its  impulses,  and  wield- 
ing Authority  over  it ;  and  *but  for 
this  august  presiding  nature,  capa- 
ble of  inspiring  awe,  the  competing 
haste  of  beings  surrendered  to  their 
own  pleasures  and  pains  would  lead 


only  to  a  lawless  carnival.  Where, 
then,  and  what,  is  this  abstract  Law- 
giver, with  whom  even  Bentham 
cannot  dispense,  and  whom  he  sup- 
plies with  a  rule  not  valid  for  a  race 
at  the  disposal  of  their  own  visible 
advantage  alone  ?  It  is  simply  Con- 
science under  a  disguise,  the  inward 
Sense,  inseparable  from  our  nature, 
of  an  orderly  authority  amongst  our 
springs  of  action ;  or,  to  chase  it 
into  the  last  retreat  of  truth,  it  is 
the  Lord  of  Conscience,  the  Legis- 
lator of  life,  whose  revelations  of 
Right  make  themselves  felt,  with  or 
without  recognition,  in  every  effort 
to  clear  the  thought  and  purify  the 
practice  of  human  justice.  But 
for  such  a  power,  it  seems  to  be  ad- 
mitted in  the  very  assumption  of  it, 
pleasure,  as  our  sole  end,  would  send 
us  all  astray.  The  Utilitarian  in- 
consistency has  arisen  from  transfer- 
ring to  the  governed  subjects  a  rule 
of  impartiality  originally  meant 
for  the  guidance  of  their  governor 
alone. 

The  Utilitarian  doctrine  has  usu- 
ally been  connected  with  the  opin- 
ion that  pleasure,  or  exemption  from 
pain  constitutes  the  only  possible 
end  of  action.  But  it  is  capable  of 
being  held  in  conjunction  with  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  sources  of  volition. 
There  is  nothing  in  it  to  prevent  its 
disciples  from  accepting,  as  original 
in  us,  other  affections  than  the  de- 
sire of  happiness  for  ourselves  ;  and 
it  is  natural  to  ask,  whether  the  doc- 
trine gains  in  validity  by  this  psy- 
chological change.  Suppose,  then, 
that  you  amend  your  programme  of 
human  nature,  and  allow  to  it,  in 
addition  to  its  fundamental  self-love, 
an  original  and  equal  love  of  others  ; 
and  compute  the  effect  upon  our 
problem  of  this  new  condition.  It 
certainly  gives  a  good  account  of 
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the  facts  that  personal  interest  fre- 
quently gives  way  to  social ;  that 
the  happiness  of  neighbors  becomes 
an  essential  element  in  our  own ; 
that  therefore  there  is  an  approxi- 
mate coincidence,  in  their  practical 
working,  between  the  rules  of  Pru- 
dence and  those  of  Benevolence,  and 
that  where  they  conflict,  the  disin- 
terested impulse  has  as  fair  a  chance 
of  ascendency  as  the  selfish.  Of  the 
two  affections  at  the  disposal  of 
which  human  life  is  placed,  now  one, 
and  now  the  other,  will  be  driven 
from  the  field,  and  the  movement 
will  sway  and  oscillate  between  the 
extremes  of  egoism  and  generosity. 
And  so,  if  instead  of  two  primitive 
forces  of  affection  we  admit  ten,  we 
should  furnish  the  conditions  of  a 
corresponding  variety  of  result. 
Turn  ever  so  many  impulses  into 
the  mind  to  have  their  play  there, 
and  it  is  certain  that  each  will, 
some  time  or  other,  lead  the  game. 
But  in  such  facts  there  is  absolutely 
no  moral  phenomenon  at  all.  They 
are  actually,  though  partially,  pre- 
sented in  the  irresponsible  creatures 
below  us ;  in  whose  nature  several 
instinctive  affections  are  co-present 
on  terms  of  equality,  taking  them  by 
turns  in  each  direction  embraced 
within  the  compass  of  their  being. 
The  question  to  which  we  require  an 
answer  is  not,  Why  self-love  often 
does  give  way  ;  but  How,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  all  men  know  that  it 
ought  to  give  way.  And  this  sense 
of  DittVv, — this  consciousness  of  an 
obligatory  order,  this  moral  right  of 
one  incentive  over  another,  is  some- 
thing totally  distinct  from  the  exist- 
ence of  the  affections  themselves  and 
their  assemblage  on  the  arena  of  the 
same  consciousness.  If  we  are  fitted 
up  only  with  personal  interests  and 
various  loves,  without  the  revelation 
10 


of  any  natural  ranks  of  authority 
among  them,  there  is  no  rational 
ground  for  the  characteristic  experi- 
ences of  the  Conscience ;  for  that 
flush  and  glory  of  approval  with 
which  we  look  upon  a  victory  of 
Right ;  for  the  shame  of  forgotten 
vows,  and  the  remorse  of  irrevocable 
guilt ;  and  for  that  pathetic  play  be- 
tween the  shadows  of  sin  and  the 
conquering  lights  of  a  divine  trust, 
which  fills  the  whole  atmosphere  of 
Christendom  with  the  gleams  and 
glooms  of  a  stormy  d&y. 

The  assumption,  then,  of  an  origi- 
nal social  as  well  as  self-regarding 
tendency  does  not  convert  the  Utili- 
tarian doctrine  into  an  adequate  the- 
ory of  duty.  Yet  another  alteration 
must  be  made  in  its  draft  of  human 
nature,  before  its  ethical  and  its  psy- 
chological aspects  are  brought  into 
harmony.  If  we  were  naturally  en- 
dowed, not  only  with  sympathy  for 
others,  but  also  with  a  knowledge 
that  we  were  bound  to  consult  for 
their  happiness  as  for  our  own,  then 
indeed  we  should  be  made  upon  the 
right  pattern  for  the  Utilitarian  phi- 
losoplry,  and  its  method  would  work 
without  a  check  from  any  part  of 
human  life.  Such  an  account  of  the 
factors  of  our  moral  being,  reducing 
them  to  self-regard,  sympathy,  and 
obligation,  though  too  complex  for 
the  school  which  would  gain  by  it, 
would  indeed,  as  I  believe,  be  an 
utterly  illusory  simplification  ;  omit- 
ting or  distorting  the  greater  part 
of  the  incentives  which  urge  the  will 
and  constitute  the  character.  But 
it  would  at  last  lay  the  real  founda- 
tion for  duty;  and  the  remaining 
controversy  would  lie  wholly  in  the 
field  of  mental  history  and  analy- 
sis. 

That  something  must  be  conceded 
to  the  intuitive  doctrine,  and  that 
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the  fabrication  of  the  mature  per- 
ceptions, intellectual  and  moral,  from  , 
the  elements  of  early  sensation,  has 
not  proved  a  very  manageable  prob- 
lem, seems  now  to  be  consciously  or 
unconsciously  confessed.  For.  no 
otherwise  can  we  explain  the  eager- 
ness with  which  the  experience-phi- 
losophers have  seized  upon  Mr.  Her- 
bert Spencer's  suggestion  that  our 
seeming  axioms  are  not  personal 
acquisitions,  but  an  inheritance 
transmitted  from  the  habits  of  our 
forefathers,  and  formed  in  them  by 
an  incalculably  slow  accumulation 
of  personal  experiments.  If  the  so- 
called  intuitions  had  already  been 
satisfactorily  resolved,  if  their  an- 
alysis was  as  exhaustive  as  it  pro- 
fessed to  be,  if  there  was  no  residu- 
ary function  in  them  which,  however 
often  dissipated,  insisted  on  coming 
back,  there  would  have  been  no  room 
for  a  new  explanation  ;  and  a  theory 
which  overleaped  the  boundaries  of 
the  individual  life,  and  flung  itself 
upon  the  illimitable  resources  of  an- 
tecedent generations, would  nave  been 
resented  as  a  reflection  upon  the  ade- 
quacy of  prior  expositions  designed 
to  be  complete.  Instead  of  this,  Mr. 
Spencer's  ingenious  and  faithful  hint 
has  been  welcomed  with  a  zest  which 
shows  how  much  his  help  was  needed. 
To  estimate  the  amount  of  its  evi- 
dence, .  and  the  range  of  its  value, 
as  it  is  beyond  my  competency,  is 
happily  not  within  the  scope  of  my 
design.  For  one  remark  only  do  the 
exigencies  of  my  subject  seem  to 
call.  The  doctrine  of  cumulation  by 
inheritance  can  never  help  us  to  any 
genesis  of  moral  faculty  out  of  data 
that  are  unmoral.  The  transmission 
of  improving  aptitudes  may  render 
rapid  and  easy,  processes  which  were 


slow  and  difficult ;  rich  and  intense, 
feelings  that  were  poor  and  faint ; 
immediate,  perceptions  that  were  im- 
mediate ;  abstract,  cognitions  that 
were  concrete.  But  it  cannot  give 
what  it  does  not  contain  ;  no  induction, 
however  wide  and  long,  can  }rield  us 
predicates  never  found  in  its  particu- 
lars ;  and  from  an  experience,  be  it  of 
one  generation  or  of  a  million,  into 
which  at  one  end  only  the  sentient  ele- 
ment enters,  at  the  other  nothing  that 
is  moral  will  come  out.  To  deduce  the 
authority  of  Duty,  and  the  disclos- 
ures of  Conscience,  from  "  consoli- 
dated experiences  of  utilit}-,"  is  to 
violate  the  ancient  rule,  Ovx  tanv  «£ 
uk'Lov  ytvovg  pfraftarsa  dei£ai  j1  and 
to  assign  a  cause  which,  when  relin- 
quished as  inadequate  in  the  indi- 
vidual life,  cannot  be  shown  to  gain 
by  extension  any  better  relation  to 
the  effect. 

The  facts,  then,  of  our  Moral  na- 
ture retain,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the 
character  and  significance  ascribed 
to  them  in  the  previous  expositions. 
In  order  to  give  them  another  aspect, 
the  philosophy  of  Utility  has  to  ex- 
plain them  away  into  something  else 
from  which  their  essence  has  de- 
parted ;  treats  their  central  thought 
as  an  illusion,  whilst  still  appealing 
to  it  as,  a  power ;  and  raises  their 
external  function  into  an  authorita- 
tive importance  to  the  claims  of 
which  the  Conscience  never  will  re- 
spond. It  fails  to  take  possession 
of  Morals  at  their  source,  not  less 
than  the  Intuitive  doctrine  to  con- 
duct them  to  their  application ;  <and 
will  never  occupy  its  true  place,  till 
it  is  content  to  take  up  the  Will  al- 
ready right  in  Duty,  and  guide  it  to 
an  issue  equally  right  in  Reason. 

1  Aristot.  Anal.  Post.  75.  a.  38. 
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ALLEGED. 


BY    ELLIS    GKAY. 


"  There  was  a  young  lady  from  Rio, 

Who  tried  hard  to  play  Hummel's  Trio ; 

But  her  fingers  were  scanty, 

So  she  played  it  Andante, 

Instead  of  Allegro  con  Brio." 

A  QUICK,  joyous  step  on  the  stair- 
case, and  through  the  corridor  leading 
to  Langley's  room ;  a  rich,  rollick- 
ing voice  singing  delicious  nonsense 
verses,  with  flourishes,  cadenzas,  trills, 
and  roulades  flung  out  with  a  reckless 
prodigality  that  would  have  driven 
Badiali  himself  in  his  best  days 
mad  with  jealousy. 

Self-announced  at  the  close  of  the 
last  grand  variation  on  Allegro  con 
Brio,  Renouf  opened  the  door  of  his 
friend's  room. 

"What  is  the  matter"  Langley? 
What  has  happened?  Why  didn't 
you  write  to  me  ?  Are  you  very  ill  ? 
What  can  I  do?" 

"  One  question  at  one  time,  my 
dear  fellow.  I  sprained  my  ankle. 
I  tumbled  down  those  confounded 
stairs  by  the  organ.  Didn't  write 
because  we  didn't  know  where  you 
were.  Have  been  pretty  sick.  You 
have  done  the  best  thing  you  could 
do,  in  coming  home.  Here's  Thorn- 
ton worn  to  a  shadow  taking  care  of 
me.  I'm  tired  to  death  of  silence 
and  '  In  Memoriam.'  The  .very  sound 
of  your  voice  is  worth  a  dozen  doc- 
tors." 

"  You're  sure  it  won't  hurt  you  to 
have  me  laugh  and  talk  ?  You  know 
I  can  keep  still;  will  change  places 
with  Thornton,  —  read  to  you,  coddle 
you,  nurse  yon,  or  physic  you,  if  you 
prefer ;  though  it  is  not  so  much  in 
my  line." 

"  No,  indeed !  Laugh,  talk,  sing, 
shout,  any  thing  to  convince  me  you 


are  here  in  the  body.  I've  been  del- 
uged with  patent-medicines,  lotions 
and  liniments,  flowers  and  cologne- 
water,  till  I  don't  know  whether  I'm 
an  apothecary's  shop,  a  greenhouse, 
or  a  funeral.  Harry  Thornton,  put 
on  your  hat  and  clear  out ;  go  down 
to  Schirmer's  for  those  choruses ; 
come  back  when  you  can  look  a  lit- 
tle less  woebegone  and  frightened. 
I'm  not  going  to  die  just  yet. 
Eenouf  will  take  care  of  me." 

"  What  an  ungrateful  fellow  you 
are,  Langley !  With  all  my  heedless- 
ness,  I  could  never  say  such  things  to 
Harry.  You  have  wounded  him  to 
the  quick." 

"  Man  alive,  half  the  pleasure  and 
comfort  of  his  life  is  having  me  sorry 
for  things  I  have  said  and  done  :  we 
are  cosey  as  two  lovers  when  it  comes 
to  the  makin-g-up.  I  really  meant  to 
drive  him  off :  he  is  absolutely  suffer- 
ing for  air  and  exercise." 

"  May  I  have  my  own  way  ?  —  lit- 
erally do  just  what  I  have  a  mind 
to?" 

"Any  thing,  every  thing,  if  you 
will  just  keep  your  bright  sunny  face 
and  cheery  voice  within  sight  and 
sound." 

"  Here  goes  then ! "  Suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  George  drew  back 
the  heavy  crimson  curtains,  and  raised 
the  double  shades  so  closely  drawn  in 
the  great  bay-window.  Instantly  the 
room  was  flooded  with  God's  blessed 
sunshine.  The  long,  luxuriant  sprays' 
of  ivy,  arching  and  twining  over  the 
alcove,  lost  their  sombre  shading,  and 
glistened  in  every  tint  of  emerald. 
Clytie  shone  out  in  dazzling  fairness. 
Toots  the  mocking-bird,  in  a  delicious 
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ecstasy,  summoned  every  lark  and 
nightingale,  canary  and  bobolink. 
One  would  have  thought  a  hundred 
birds  danced  with  the  motes  in  the 
sunbeams,  so  simultaneously  did  the 
light  and  the  song  fill  the  room. 

Baskets,  vases,  bouquets,  of  hot- 
house flowers,  heavy  with  perfume, 
were  now  brilliant  with  color;  old 
familiar  pictures,  for  weeks  only  so 
many  deeper  shadows,  started  into 
life  and  being,  like  dear  friends  wait- 
ing for  welcome  ;  one  stray  sunbeam 
found  its  way  to  Langley's  last  rec- 
reation, as  he  always  called  his 
painting ;  on  the  easel,  still  un- 
framed,  waiting,  indeed,  the  master's 
finishing  -  touch,  stood  the  "  Holy 
Grail."  In  the  quivering  ray  the 
crimson  seemed  to  pulse  and  glow, 
casting  an  unearthly  light  on  the 
"  white  hand,  clothed  in  samite,  mys- 
tic wonderful,"  that  held  the  cup, 
streaming  thence  to  the  upturned 
face  of  pure  Sir  Galahad.  It  was 
Thornton's  face  :  hardly  a  line  needed 
changing  or  idealizing,  so  pure,  so 
beautiful,  a  soul  dwelt  within  his  fra- 
gile form. 

As  Langley's  eye  rested  lovingly 
on  the  true,  tender  face,  the  excite- 
ment, the  intoxication,  springing  for 
the  moment  from  the  mere  sensuous 
enjoyment  of  sunshine  and  melody, 
passed  away ;  but  the  weary,  worried 
look  did  not  return :  he  was  his  own 
calm,  noble  self  once  more. 

Turning  to  Renouf,  he  said,  "  I 
need  you  both.  You  are  sunshine,  in- 
vigorating, exciting,  stimulating :  he 
is  starlight,  soothing,  elevating,  sym- 
pathetic. When  I  am  myself,  I  am 
stronger  than  Harry,  in  will  at  least. 
His  wealth  is  in  his  soul,  as  mine  is  in 
my  brain  :  we  act  and  re-act.  When  the 
electric  current  is  disturbed,  so  is  our 
polarity :  instead  of  helping,  we  hurt 
each  other,  —  grow  morbid,  weak,  ex- 


haustive. I  am  more  than  glad  you 
came  in  as  you  did.  What  were  you 
singing  just  now  ?  " 

"  Wasn't  it  jolly !  There  are  yards 
of  it,  as  the  ballad-monger  at  St. 
Paul's  would  say."  The  merry  young 
voice  trolled  out  verse  after  verse  of 
the  bright,  witty  originals,  interspers- 
ing fresh  creations  of  his  own,  even 
more  sparkling  and  vivid  in  their 
local  hits  and  keen 'personalities. 

The  voice  was  as  big  and  generous 
as  the  owner,  — full  of  rich,  broad  vital- 
ity in  its  tones,  making  one  think  of 
breezy  uplands,  and  a  Don  Fulano 
race,  not  for  life,  but  for  pure  enjoy- 
ment ;  an  exuberant  outpouring  of 
force  and  energy ;  one  word  expresses 
it,  — characteristic,  too,  of  George 
Renpuf  .himself, — vim,  meaning  far 
more  in  the  original  than  any  possible 
translation  can  make  of  it. 

When  Thornton  opened  the  door, 
it  was  his  turn  to  look  amazed.  Was 
this  the  patient,  this  the  dark,  shad- 
owy sick-room  he  left  an  hour  before ! 
—  Langley  in  the  big  chair  actually 
laughing  aloud,  a  tinge  of  color  on 
his  pale  face,  June  sunshine  playing 
hide-and-seek  with  the  shadows,  Ee- 
nouf,  cause  and  centre  of  this  most 
admirable  disorder,  seated  at  the  open 
piano  in  his  merriest,  most  tricks ome 
mood. 

"  The  wheels  of  time  rolled  back, 
Harry ;  you  left  a  Lenten  Fast,  and 
find  high  Carnival." 

"No,  rather  let  it  be  an  Easter. 
How  thankful  I  am,  dear  Langley  ! 
how  grateful  to  you,  Kenouf !  I  was 
burying  him :  you  have  raised  him 
from  the  dead." 

"Tut,  tut,  man  alive  !  I'm  good  for 
high  festivals  and  grand  semi-occa- 
sionals.  A  bumper  of  champagne  isn't 
amiss  in  its  way ;  but  still  wines  are 
best  for  daily  use.  You  are  just  in 
time :  I've  sung  out,  and  now  I'm  dy- 
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ing  to  talk.     I've  such  a  story  to  tell 
you ! " 

"  A  story  ?  I  hope  it's  a  love-story, 
and  you  the  hero.  Wouldn't  it  be 
fun?  The  stream  must  be  deep  to 
take  you  in  over  head  and  ears." 

"  Be  quiet,  both  of  you,  and  let  me 
tell  my  story  in  my  own  way,  or  you 
shall  not  have  it  at  all. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  little  book 
we  read  aloud  at  the  Adirondacks  last 
summer? — the  one  you  said  all  the 
fellows  raved  about  when  you  were  in 
college,  Langley?" 

"  The  Bothie  of  Tober-na-Vuolich  ? 
Perfectly.  But  what  has  that  to  do 
with  you  and  your  love-story  ?  " 

"  This  much.  I've  found  the  Bo- 
thie and  my  Elspie." 

"  Lucky  fellow  !  This  grows  excit- 
ing :  let  us  all  go  to  Canada  !  Come, 
begin  at  the  beginning,  and  give  us  a 
straight  story." 

"  Don't  interrupt,  and  you  shall 
have  it.  I  had  been  concertizing  and 
sight-seeing  till  I  was  weary  of  cities 
and  peoples,  who,  after  all,  are  much 
the  same,  whether  they  twang  in  New 
England,  drawl  in  New  York,  or  burr 
in  the  Provinces  :  so  I  packed  my 
knapsack,  shouldered  my  rifle,  and 
started  for  a  week  in  the  woods. 

"  I  don't  mean  to  moralize  nor  ex- 
patiate to  an  alarming  extent  about 
nills  and  valleys,  mountains  and 
meadows,  sunset  and  moonrise  —  are 
they  not  all  written  down,  more  and 
better,  in  Thornton's  new  book  !  The 
petty  annoyances  that  had  driven  me 
from  the  haunts  of  men  vanished  in 
the  wholesome  sunshine :  uncon- 
sciously I  found  myself  growing  great 
in  sympathy  with  greatness." 

"  Hold,  enough  !  My  dear  fellow, 
I  hope  you  met  with  some  sort  of  an 
extinguisher.  Eeally  you  should  not 
indulge  in  such  unlimited  growth : 
six  feet  four  is  quite  sufficient  in  these 


degenerate  days.  I  vote  an  immedi- 
ate injunction  on  the  mountains,  if 
they  have  such  an  expansive  influ- 
ence." 

"  I  forgive  the  snubbing  for  the 
sake  of  the  returning  life  it  suggests, 
and  won't  indulge  in  any  more 
flights. 

"The  first  night  I  passed  at  a 
farmhouse ;  the  second  camped  out 
under  the  stars,  —  no  such  great  hard- 
ship. My  knapsack  furnished  a  cold 
breakfast.  I  had  been  on  foot  since 
daylight,  fishing  a  little,  shooting  a 
little,  without  any  great  success. 
There  had  been  a  kind  of  fascination 
to  me  in  a  little  brawling  burnie  that 
had  followed  and  mocked  me  all  day 
like  a  wet  Irrlicht,  now  glinting  and 
sparkling  through  the  trees,  then  van- 
ishing quite  among  the  deep  fissures 
in  the  rocks.  Weary  at  last  of  its  coy 
caprices,  I  tried  to  drown  its  voice 
with  my  own :  the  woods  rang  with 
'The  Grenadiers/  '  Mac  Gregor's 
Gathering,'  and  '  The  Men  of  Har- 
lech.' 

"  A  sudden  turn  in  the  path  brought 
me  unexpectedly  to  an  opening  in  the 
forest,  and  in  sight  of  the  coquettish 
stream. 

'In  a  granite  basin  the  amber  torrent  de- 
scended." 

"  Had  Arthur  Hugh  Clough  penned 
his  long  vacation  pastoral  there,  in- 
stead of  among  the  braes  of  Locha- 
ber,  the  picture  could  not  have  been 
more  perfect  in  truth  and  beauty. 

<  With  whiteness  and  fury 
Occupied  partly,  but  mostly  pellucid,  pure  as 

a  mirror ; 
Beautiful  there  for  the  color  derived  from 

green  rocks  under ; 
Beautiful,  most  of  all,  where  beads  of  foam 

uprising 
Mingle  their  clouds  of  white  with  the  delicate 

hue  of  the  stillness. 
Cliff  over  cliff  for  its  sides,  with  rowan  and  t 

pendant  birch-boughs 
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Here  it  lies,  unthought    of  above,   at    the 

bridge  and  pathway ; 
You  are  shut  in,  left  alone  with  yourself  and 

perfection  of  water/ 

"  How  long  I  should  have  contin- 
ued, I  can't  say.  I  had  just  come  to 
'  Arthur  the  Glory  of  Headers/  vary- 
ing the  action  by  a  leap  across  in- 
stead of  into  the  water.  As  I  turned, 
on  the  other  bank,  close  to  the  very 
spot  I  had  left,  stood  a  tall,  athletic 
figure  dressed  in  full  hunting-suit  of 
Scotch  plaid,  — a  man  perhaps  forty- 
five  years  old,  hair  rather  gray, 
laughing,  kindly  blue  eyes,  fresh 
florid  complexion,  hinting  at  English 
rather  than  Canadian  birth.  I  felt 
just  a  little  foolish  as  I  recalled  my 
ecstatic  spouting  ;  but  a  cheery,  deep 
voice  called  across,  — 

" ( Pretty  good  for  a  flying  leap  : 
legs  and  lungs  equally  sound !  Allow 
me  to  join  you.' 

"  The  next  instant  he  was  by  my 
side,  greeting  me  as  heartily  as 
though  we  were  old  friends. 

"  '  No  need  of  questioning.  One 
need  not  be  a  Yankee  even,  to  guess 
you  are  on  a  vacation  tramp  ;  taking 
the  surest  way  too,  if  you  mean  to 
get  all  the  possibilities  out  of  life. 
If  your  appetite  equals  your  energy, 
you  will  not  refuse  to  share  my  veni- 
son supper  at  the  Bothie.' 

" '  The  Bothie  ? '  I  echoed  wonder- 
ingly. 

"  '  Yes,  the  Bothie.  I  am  Philip 
Lindsay.'7 

«  '  The  Piper,  the  Dialectician  ? ' 

"  <  The  same.' 

"  ' Oh !  he  was  a  roguey,  the  Piper  o'  Dundee.' " 

"For  the  life  of  me,  Langley,  I 
could  not  have  helped  it.  Either 
he  had  stepped  out  of  *the  book, 
or  I  had  stepped  into  it,  —  I  didn't 
know  which.  '  Where  are  the  others  ? ' 
I  said. 


"'Oh!  Hewson  and  Elspie  are  at 
the  Antipodes  still.  Hobbs  is  a 
bishop.  Arthur  paints  pictures  for 
the  Royal  Academy.  Airlie  — 

'  Ever  splendescent  as  god  of  Olympus/  — 

dear  old  Airlie,  the  only  hero  of  us 
all,  God  bless  him !  was  one  of  the 
brave  six  hundred  at  Balaklava. 
Bella  and  I  spent  a  reasonable  for- 
tune in  an  unreasonably  quick  time 
seeing  the  Old  World ;  drifted  to  the 
New  one  with  the  little  one,  and, 
struck  with  the  same  resemblance 
that  you  discovered,  pitched  our  tent 
here  for  old  association's  sake.  That 
was  three  years  ago.  Poor  Bella ! 
There's  only  little  Elspie  now.  As 
things  are  going  on,  it  won't  be  long 
before  even  that  comfort  will  fail 
me.' 

"'Is  the  little  one  ill?'  I  said. 
'  Why  don't  you  take  her  to  the  city 
for  advice  ? ' 

"  *  She  will  not  even  admit  that  she 
is  ill,'  he  replied.  'It  is  always, 
"  To-morrow,  papa,  I  shall  be  well :  I 
am  only  tired  to-day.'  But  to-mor- 
row never  comes.  It  is  more  than  two 
years  since  she  has  done  any  thing- 
more  than  move  from  her  bed  to  her 
lounge,  from  her  lounge  to  her  bed  ; 
yet  there  is  no  apparent  pain,  only  a 
weary,  hopeless  look  in  her  face,  that 
haunts  me  many  a  long  night.' 

"  By  this  time,  we  had  reached  the 
Bothie,  —  a  long,  rambling  sort  of  a 
house,  looking,  for  all  the  world,  as 
though  some  central  room,  or  the 
great  chimney  itself,  had  been  planted 
and  the  rest  had  sprouted  and  grown 
of  its  own  sweet  will.  The  want  of 
symmetry  was  only  external.  I  never 
saw  any  thing  so  fascinating  as  the 
interior.  You  must  bear  in  mind 
that  Lindsay  had  abundant  means, 
and  all  the  result  of  a  dozen  3rears' 
discriminating  expenditure  abroad,  to 
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beautify  and  adorn  the  odd  habitation 
he  had  chosen  for  his  home.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  describe  the  hall, 
which  made  me  think  of  the  'Last 
of  the  Barons/  with  its  odd  tapestry 
hangings,  quaint  bits  of  armor,  tro- 
phies of  the  chase,  and  a  store  of  guns 
sufficiently  choice  to  have  satisfied 
Frank  Forrester  or  Tom  Draw  him- 
self ;  nor  the  smoking-room,  bewitch- 
ing with  meerschaum  and  genuine 
Turkish  pipes  ;  not  even  the  drawing- 
room,  rich  with  heavy  dark  hangings, 
carved  furniture,  and  pictures  worthy 
your  admiration,  Langley.  You  shall 
see  them  all  some  day. 

"My  host  led  the  way  through  all 
these  to  the  music-room,  where,  as  it 
adjoined  her  room,  Elspie  was  sure  to 
be. 

"  Such  a  room  !  It  was  like  some 
Pompeiian  picture.  Wood-work,  pine 
or  maple,  I  don't  know  which,  smooth 
as  satin,  fine  grain,  and  deep  yellow 
like  wind-instruments  ;  cool  gray 
borders  and  panels  of  Pompeiian  red; 
for  centres,  Raphael's  Hours  in  water- 
colors  on  a  velvety  black  back- 
ground ;  the  floor  inlaid  with  native 
woods  in  keeping  with  the  walls. 
The  whole  effect  was  like  a  full  or- 
chestral chord. 

"  A  single  glance  gave  me  that  im- 
pression, so  satisfying  in  itself;  a 
second  showed  me  the  sick  child  El- 
spie, —  a  confused  heap  of  fleecy 
white,  blue,  and  gold.  It  was  as 
though  some  angel  had  lost  its  way, 
and,  frightened  at  the  sound  of  mor- 
tal footsteps,  had  folded  its  wings,  and 
nestled  away  in  the  deep  shadows. 
Half  hidden  in  the  wealth  of  loose 
golden  curls  that  might  have  belonged 
to  the  fairy  princess  herself  was  a  face 
more  fair  than  Christabel's,  —  great 
dreamy  blue  eyes,  with  a  far-away, 
introspective  look,  such  as  no  child's 
face  ought  to  wear ;  the  whole  atti- 


tude listless,  soulless,  like  a  harp  with 
loosened  strings.  The  voice  that 
greeted  her  father  was  low  and  sweet, 
but  without  a  particle  of  elasticity. 
I  felt  so  big  and  strong,  I  wanted  to 
take  her  right  in  my  arms. 

"  You  believe  in  personal  magnetism, 
Langley,  and  will  understand  me, 
when  I  say,  that  a  conscious  effort  of 
will  on  my  part  seemed  at  once  to  in- 
fluence her.  She  trembled  visibly;  a 
slight  color  flitted  over  her  face,  but 
was  gone  in  an  instant,  leaving  not  a 
trace  or  suggestion  of  possible  emo- 
tion :  tho  same  pallor,  the  same 
weary,  hopeless  look,  settled  down 
once  more  on  the  fair  young  face.  I 
tell  you  it  made  my  heart  ache.  I 
thought  of  Jenny  with  her  bright, 
buoyant,  happy  spirit,  and  wondered 
if  any  thing  could  crush  and  subdue 
her  to  such  a  condition.  I  determined 
within  myself,  if  opportunity  offered, 
to  try  some  experiments,  harmless  if 
useless,  with  possible  good  result 
should  the  disorder  prove  mental, 
rather  than  physical. 

"  There  was  no  mistaking  Mr.  Lind- 
say's cordial  sincerity.  It  was  evi- 
dently a  great  pleasure  to  him  to 
have  a  companion  who  loved  hunting 
and  fishing,  one  also  who  could  and 
would  talk  as  well  as  listen  :  so  I  had 
no  scruples  about  accepting  his 
hearty  invitation  for  the  rest  of  my 
vacation. 

"  It  is  all  like  a  dream  now,  as  I  try 
to  recall  it.  I  had  felt  very  confident 
of  success  at  first.  It  seemed  impos- 
sible, with  my  superabundant  vita? 
force  and  positivity,  that  I  should  fail 
to  impart  something  to  the  frail  negan- 
tion  who  yet  attracted  me  so  strangely; 
but,  after  that  one  moment  of  con- 
scious influence,  for  days  little  El- 
spie's  face  and  heart  were  as  a.  sealed 
book.  One  thing  only  had  IT  learned, 
the  child  was  much  older  thaa  I  had 
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supposed ;  for  Mrs.  Lindsay  had  been 
dead  three  years,  and  Elspie  was  thir- 
teen at  that  time. 

"  One  evening  in  the  twilight,  I  was 
sitting  at  the  little  cottage  piano,  a 
really  sweet-toned  Broadwood.  I  had 
been  playing  bits  of  a  dozen  different 
things,  without  comment  or  interrup- 
tion, longing,  Harry,  for  your  intuitive 
perception,  which  would  have  told  me 
at  once  the  right  key-note  to  strike. 
I  was  revolving  in  my  mind  the  ques- 
tion of  going  or  staying.  If  I  was 
doing  no  good,  I  might  be  better  em- 
ployed. 

"  You  know  how  apt  I  am  to  play 
Bach  as  a  settler  when  I  am  in  any 
sort  of  bewilderment.  How  much  or 
what  I  had  already  played,  I  cannot 
remember;  but  I  found  myself  in  the 
1  Meditation'  Prelude.  As  I  began 
the  repeat,  a  clear  violin  tone,  pure 
and  penetrating,  came  in  with  the 
high  C.  I  could  only  guess  it  was 
Lindsay,  and  played  on,  enjoying  the 
unexpected  sympathy  it  spoke.  With 
the  second  strain  a  voice — a  woman's 
voice,  wonderfully  sweet  and  clear 
— joined  with  the  Ave  Maria.  I  de- 
clare to  you  I  should  as  soon  have 
thought  St.  Cecilia  herself,  looking 
down  in  her  heavenly  purity,  had  be- 
come vocal,  as  that  such  tones  should 
have  come  from  the  frail  creature 
nestling  in  her  accustomed  shadow. 
It  was  Elspie  herself.  The  sounds 
came  nearer,  grew  deeper,  fuller, 
stronger,  as  it  were  one  of  the  se- 
raphic host,  whose  lips,  long  in  silence 
bound,  touched  by  a  coal  from  God's 
altar,  burst  forth  in  rapture,  bound- 
less, irresistible,  from  long  suppres- 
sion. 

"The  last  note  thrilled  clear  and 
long.  Tfhen  a  cry  that  pierced  my 
very  heart,  and  the  child  lay  sobbing 
in  her  father's  arms. 

"  Talk  of  floods  of  tears  !     I  never 


knew  what  the  phrase  meant  before. 
I  was  frightened;  but  her  father 
seemed  overjoyed.  '  The  first  tear 
she  has  '  shed  since  her  mother's 
death,'  he  said. 

"Not  a  note  of  music  had  sounded 
in  the  house  for  three  long  years  ; 
every  allusion  to  the  past,  that  had 
been  so  happy,  had  been  avoided  by 
tacit  consent.  The  new  music  I  had 
played  meant  nothing  to  either  of 
them;  but  the  familiar  Ave  Maria  had 
proved  the  magic  charm  to  dispel  the 
dark,  brooding  shadow,  break  open 
the  sealed  fountain  of  tears,  bring 
back,  to  the  life  hardening  into  ada- 
mant, the  human  element  of  tender 
memories  no  longer  bitter  :  the  flow- 
ing tears  soothed  while  they  ex- 
hausted. 

"  It  was  repression,  morbid  and  un- 
natural, that  was  slowly  killing  the 
poor  child.  Her  father  had  never  sus- 
pected how  much  she  had  longed  to 
talk  over  the  dear,  sweet  memories, 
what  a  relief,  instead  of  torture,  it 
would  have  been  to  both  to  have 
brought  into  their  daily  life  the  re- 
membered presence  of  her  who  had 
left  them. 

"You  can  guess  the  rest.  There 
was  no  more  painful  crying  after  that, 
but  ever  so  much  comfort ;  we  all 
played  and  sang  and  talked.  Bella's 
music  was  brought  out ;  and  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  the  very  best.  Mr. 
Lindsay  begged  me  to  teach  Elspie 
what  I  could  while  I  staid ;  and  a 
more  apt  pupil  never  blessed  a 
teacher.  They  were  both  more  grate- 
ful to  me  than  I  deserved.  Before 
we  parted,  we  found  we  had  been 
studying  something  more  than  music. 

"The  little  one  loved  me,  and  I  — 
loved  her  the  first  moment  I  saw  the 
little  fragile  snowdrop. 

"Mr.  Lindsay  has  given  her  to  me. 
He  says  I  have  a  right ;  for  I  saved 
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her.  She  is  to  spend  the  next  two 
years  with  mother  and  Jenny,  and 
make  up  for  lost  time.  When  she  is 
eighteen,  we  are  to  he  married. 

"  It  is  only  one  more  deht  I  owe  to 
dear  John  Sebastian  Bach." 


"  I  am  glad  it  was  the  Allegro  that 
did  it,  George.  It  is  such  a  signifi- 
cant type  of  your  life  and  character. 
I  wonder  if  any  one  else  ever  won  a 
wife  out  of  the  '  Well-tempered  Clavi- 
chord/ » 
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BY  THEODORE  BACON. 


MODERN  discoveries,  they  tell  us, 
are  confirming  day  by  day  into  simple 
verity  those  old  stories  of  Herodotus 
which  the  world  has  been  content 
these  many  ages  to  let  pass  for  pure 
fictions.  Even  so  will  our  children, 
perhaps,  come  to  regard  the  wildest 
imaginations  of  the  Arabian  Nights  as 
well  considered  prophecies  of  later 
events,  or  at  least  as  very  pregnant 
myths.  It  should  not  need  a  dis- 
torted interpretation  to  find  in  the 
poor  fisherman,  releasing  unawares 
from  a  little  copper  vessel  a  vapor 
which  became  a  giant,  whose  voice 
shook  the  welkin,  —  a  type  of  James 
Watt,  experimenting  with  the  lid  of 
his  mother's  kettle.  Perhaps  a  fuller 
historical  development  will  be  requir- 
ed, to  fill  out  all  the  typical  details  of 
the  primitive  legend.  The  fisherman 
cajoled  the  horrible  existence  whom 
he  had  unknowingly  evoked  to  enter 
again,  through  a  power  of  condensa- 
tion as  marvellous  as  that  of  Watt's 
giant,  the  narrow  quarters  from  which 
he  had  escaped,  and  clapped  down 
upon  him  the  lid  with  its  mystic  seal. 
But  the  motive  to  which  the  captive 
Djinn,  after  many  vain  solicitations 
for  his  release,  at  last  successfully  ap- 
pealed to  secure  his  perpetual  freedom, 
. — promising  the  poor  earthling  to 
show  him  how  to  become  infinitely 


rich,  — is  beyond  doubt  the  same  which 
in  these  latter  days  has  elevated  to 
almost  untrammelled  domination  the 
great  material  power  of  steam.  Out 
of  the  copper  kettle  of  Watt  has  is- 
sued the  vaporous  Djinn,  who  has 
filled  the  earth  with  his  power,  his 
clamor,  his  swift  and  ponderous 
movement,  and  often  his  quick  de-* 
struction.  But/ in  all  the  century  of 
liis  growing  strength,  it  is  only  the 
past  decade  of  years  called  to-day, 
in  all  the  universe  of  his  useful  ser- 
vice, it  is  especially  these  republican 
States,  that  are  confronted  by  a 
question  heretofore  and  elsewhere  un- 
imagined, —  whether  the  development 
of  this  great  power  has  not  carried  it 
beyond  the  control  of  existing  social 
and  political  systems.  Only  ten 
years  ago,  men  had  hardly  got  beyond 
the  point,  even  in  this  country,  of  ac- 
cepting the  process  of  steam  locomo- 
tion on  land  as  nothing  more  than  a 
vast  improvement  on  former  methods. 
To-day  the}'-  know  it  to  be  not  an 
amendment,  but  a  revolution,  striking 
as  near  the  foundations  of  politics  and 
society  as  the  establishment  of  chiv- 
alry or  the  invention  of  gunpowder. 
The  whole  American  railroad  system 
of  to-day  bears  marks  of  the  primitive 
inappreciation  of  its  future.  One  of 
such  marks  is  the  arbitrary  gauge  of 
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four  feet  eight  and  a  half  inches,  by 
which  it  was  thought  that  ordinary 
road-wagons  might  be  enabled  to  use 
the  new  convenience.  Middle-aged  men 
remember  the  earlier  passenger  coach- 
es here,  which  were  but  as  if  three 
or  four  stage-coaches  were  fastened 
together  and  put  on  one  set  of  wheels. 
And,  less  than  twice  ten  years  ago,  the 
public  was  placidly  felicitating  itself 
upon  its  primordial  units,  its  frag- 
mentary bits,  out  of  which  a  railway 
system  was  shortly  to  be  evolved.  Less 
than  twenty  years  ago  was  taken  the 
first  step  in  the  grand  process  of 
union  and  simplification,  which  was  to 
make  the  expanding  spectre  from  the 
kettle  so  efficient  and  so  dangerous 
a  servant. 

If  military  commanders,  when  the 
new  explosive  powder  was  brought  to 
notice,  had  resolved  that  discipline 
and  tactics,  for  all  that,  should  con- 
tinue as  they  had  been,  they  would 
no  doubt  have  learned  that  the  new 
power,  in  spite  of  their  common  reso- 
lution, would  find  some  way  to  make 
the  most  of  itself.  If  society  had  de- 
termined, upon  the  introduction  of  chiv- 
alry, that  jurisprudence  and  adminis- 
tration and  social  order  should  never- 
theless abide  unchanged,  the  changes 
wouldhave  come  just  the  same,  though 
the  restrictions  which  society  sought 
to  impose  might  have  been  burst 
through  with  greater  violence.  Yet 
neither  error  would  have  been  graver 
than  that  which  should  now  seek  to 
shut  down  into  limits  devised  for  the 
stage-coach  and  the  pack-horse  the 
great  revolutionary  power  which  now 
confronts  us.  And  it  may  fairly  be 
averred,  that  the  prejudice,  the  igno- 
rance, the  shortness  or  narrowness  of 
vision,  which  have  set  communities 
and  legislatures  to  the  task  of  putting 
a  hook  into  the  nose  of  Leviathan, 
arresting  or  retarding  his  due  devel- 


opment, are  to  be  charged  with  some 
wrongs  which  a  free  and  normal  de- 
velopment, under  .intelligent  and  far- 
seeing  sanction,  might  have  alleviated 
or  avoided. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  whether 
or  not  the  administration  and  legisla- 
tion of  the  last  forty  years  have  been 
the  best  and  wisest  possible,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  new  methods  and 
new  systems,  of  some  sort  or  other, 
are  impending.  The  railroad  interest 
has  already  imported  into  our  juris- 
prudence alone,  whether  of  statutory 
or  juridical  law,  whole  volumes  of 
novelty;  while  its  impressions  upon 
politics  and  society  have  been  no  less 
strong  and  deep.  Its  earliest  con- 
quest in  the  former  field  was  that  in 
which  it  compelled  the  concession, 
after  a  decent  struggle,  of  that  right 
of  "eminent  domain,"  or  ultimate 
ownership  by  the  State  of  private 
property,  which  is  one  of  the  highest 
attributes  of  sovereignty ;  and  its  later 
progress  has  accorded  with  this  inaug- 
ural step.  Yet  now  more  than  ever 
before  do  its  agents  beset  the  doors 
of  *3 very  state  house  in  the  country 
with  demands  for  new  privileges  ;  and 
now,  within  these  few  years,  almost 
for  the  first  time  has  the  Capitol  of 
the  United  States  become  the  work- 
shop of  its  grandest  operations. 
What  wonder,  then,  if  the  communi- 
ties that  have  so  welcomed  and  fos- 
tered it  as  a  most  useful  helper  or 
even  a  generous  benefactor;  that 
have  bestowed  upon  it  singular  privi- 
leges,— millions  of  money,  principali- 
ties of  land ;  that  have  surrendered 
to  it  at  the  outset  the  right  of  emi- 
nent domain,  and  at  last  even  the 
power  of  taxation,  should  now  turn 
sharply  about  at  its  new  demands, 
and  begin  to  ask  an  account  of  what 
has  been  already  committed  to  it  ? 
What  wonder  if  the  former  sovereign, 
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finding  that  the  useful  servant  is  be- 
come a  major  domo  and  itself  a  roi 
faineant,  should  presently  set  itself 
to  restoring  the  normal  relations? 

Just  this  is  what,  in  a  more  or  less 
blind  or  intelligent  way,  law-makers 
and  people  are  very  much  occupied 
with  just  now.  The  State  does  not 
mean,  if  it  can  help  it,  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  the  railroad.  But  what,  in 
case  of  the  extremest  wrong,  it  has  a 
right  to  do  for  its  vindication  ;  what 
are  the  wrongs  which,  in  the  light  of  a 
high  state  of  morality,  would  justify 
its  exercise  of  the  utmost  power  still 
left  to  it ;  and,  finally,  by  what  particu- 
lar measures  a  railroad  system  may  be 
established  in  due  subordination  to 
the  commonwealth,  and  so  as  to  be 
most  for  the  public  convenience, 
safety,  economy,  and  morality, —  these 
three  are  questions  which  suffer  much 
from  crude,  prejudiced,  and  ignorant 
speculation.  The  first  it  seems  pos- 
sible, however,  to  answer  upon  estab- 
lished legal  principles  with  some 
approach  to  exactness;  the  second 
may  be  at  least  illustrated  from  daily 
experience.  The  data  upon  which 
the  proper  answer  to  the  third  will  be 
founded  must  be  very  many  and  vari- 
ous ;  and  perhaps  they  must  be  sup- 
plied in  part  by  disastrous  experi- 
ments yet  to  be  made.  Even  now, 
however,  certain  principles  —  at  least 
in  a  negative  form  —  may  be  evolved 
from  the  facts  t>f  recent  history  ;  and 
when  some  of  these  have  been  consid- 
ered, and  answers  sought  to  the  two  in- 
quiries first  laid  down,  the  object  of 
this  paper  will  have  been  accom- 
plished. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  is  now  clearer, 
even  to  the  most  uncompromising 
adherents  of  that  school  of  political* 
economy  which  would  leave  most  to 
unfettered  personal  action,  than  that 
competition  cannot  be  depended  upon 


to  regulate  railroad  accommodation, 
whether  in  respect  to  quantity  or  ex- 
tent, or  in  respect  to  quality,  conve- 
nience, or  price.  No  proposition  has 
been  generally  admitted  as  more  dis- 
tinctly axiomatic  in  former  discussions 
than  that  which  experience  and  rea- 
son now  unite  in  meeting  with  this 
simple  negative.  Yet  if  any  one  to- 
day should  answer,  to  a  complaint 
that  the  public  in  this  or  that  case  is 
inadequately  supplied  with  roads,  or 
ill-served,  or  over-charged,  that  the 
unchangeable  laws  of  demand  and 
supply  will  correct  all  that,  if  only 
given  time  and  room  to  operate,  the 
civility  or  timidity  of  his  hearer  is 
alone  likely  to  save  the  speaker 
from  the  charge  of  being  personally 
interested  in  maintaining  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things.  In  fact,  the 
grossest  fallacy  is  involved  in  the 
attempt  to  apply  to  such  a  subject 
the  economical  law  in  question.  The 
circumstances  which  make  competi- 
tion possible  are  wanting  to  the  very 
nature  of  the  case.  To  give  scope  to 
competition,  there  must  be  not  only 
large  and  free  demand,  but  the  possi- 
bility of  supplying,  by  many  persons, 
from  many  sources,  the  very  commod- 
ity demanded.  Such  possibility  the 
nature  itself  of  railroad  traffic,  except 
in  very  special  cases,  excludes.  The 
best  route  is  of  necessity  already  oc- 
cupied. A  new  line  must  be  longer, 
costlier,  more  difficult;  and  what  men 
were  asking  was  to  go,  and  to  send 
their  goods,  by  the  shortest,  the  safest, 
and  the  speediest  route,  as  well  as  by 
the  cheapest.  The  shortest,  safest 
and  speediest  is  what  the  old  line 
can  alone  supply;  and  the  fact  that 
it  can  also,  if  it  will,  supply  them 
cheapest,  must,  except  in  the  rarest 
cases,  deter  capital  from  intrusion. 

In  short,  railroad  maintenance  and 
management,  especially  between  near- 
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er  and  subordinate  points,  is  from 
its  inherent  nature  a  monopoly,  as 
strictly  as  the  business  of  supplying 
the  public  with  Nicholson  pavement 
or  gimlet -pointed  screws;  and  it 
must  be  regulated,  if  at  all,  as  a  strict 
monopoly.  To  refer  the  public, 
suffering  from  its  extortions,  to 
competition  or  the  laws  of  trade 
for  relief,  would  be  as  reasonable  as 
to  have  suggested,  during  the  life  of 
Howe's  patent,  that  the  competi- 
tion of  sewing-machine  manufacturers 
might  be  looked  to  for  a  reduction  of 
the  royalty  he  demanded  for  the 
needle  which  all  were  compelled  to 
use. 

But  it  is  not  saying  all  that  the 
case  demands  to  say  that  competition 
will  not  help  the  matter.  It  is  not 
even  desirable  that  competition  should 
have  scope  to  act.  In  matters  of 
pure  trade,  the  freer  the  operation  of 
the  laws  of  trade,  the  better  for  every- 
body. It  is  eminently  to  be  desired, 
that  the  raising  and  consumption  of 
wheat,  the  manufacture  and  purchase 
of  calico,  should  be  left  to  arrange 
between  themselves  the  prices  of 
those  commodities ;  but  there  are 
subjects  which  the  most  ardent  free- 
trader would  submit  to  some  govern- 
mental interference.  Few  are  ready 
to  throw  open  the  administration  of 
medicines,  the  performance  of  am- 
putations, the  communication  of 
legal  counsel,  to  any  who  offer  the 
cheapest;  not  many  will  concede  ab- 
solute liberty  of  dealing  in  gunpow- 
der or  whiskey.  There  are  certain 
things  quite  as  important  to  the  pub- 
lic in  railroad  transportation  as  mere 
cheapness :  these  are  swiftness,  con- 
venience, certainty,  safety.  So  that 
if  it  should  appear,  as  to  the  traffic 
between  New  York  and  Chicago,  that 
there  were  four  independent  routes 
which  might,  if  they  liked,  maintain 


an  active  rivalry  with  a  possibility  of 
indefinite  addition  of  new  rivals ;  if 
it  should  also  appear  that  their  emu- 
lation has  resulted  in  reckless  manage- 
ment, in  the  deterioration  of  the  pro- 
perty from  inadequate  income,  in  un- 
due burdens  upon  local  traffic  where 
competition  does  not  exist,  or  in  spas- 
modic fluctuations  of  rates  ruinous  to 
legitimate  commerce,  the  public  would 
conclude,  however  slowly,  that  cheap- 
ness may  be  too  dearly  purchased, 
and  that  freedom  itself  may  be  the 
better  for  regulation. 

If  competition,  even  in  the  few 
cases  where  it  is  in  a  limited  way 
possible,  is  hardly  to  be  desired,  it 
follows  that  all  attempts  to  forbid 
the  combination  of  opposing  lines 
to  establish  uniform  rates  must  be 
ill-advised  and  futile.  Such  attempts 
indeed,  against  whatever  class  of 
dealers  or  producers  they  may  be 
aimed,  are  ordinarily  but  a  weak 
device  of  legislation,  in  a  direction 
squarely  opposite  to  freedom,  in  that 
they  seek  to  make  competition  com- 
pulsory instead  of  voluntary.  They 
mistake  entirely,  too,  the  wrong  which 
needs  to  be  righted.  If  four  lines 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Missis- 
sippi have  agreed  upon  uniform  rates, 
the  public  is  not  of  course  the  worse 
for  it.  It  is  not  uniformity,  but  ex- 
orbitancy of  rates,  of  which  the  public 
can  complain.  Against  exorbitancy 
a  remedy  must  unquestionably  be 
had;  but  the  establishment  of  just 
rates  will  be  vainly  sought  through 
any  enforced  antagonism  of  rivals,  or 
any  prohibition  of  their  mutual  con- 
sultation and  amicable  arrangement. 

But  if  the  solution  of  our  great 
problem  is  not  to  be  helped  by  for- 
bidding the  combination  of  competing 
lines,  still  less  will  it  be  hastened  by 
interposing  obstacles  to  the  union  or 
consolidation  of  connecting  lines  of 
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railroad.  This  latter  process  indeed, 
healthful,  logical,  inevitable  as  it  is,  is 
the  one  incident  in  the  history  of  the 
railroad  system  of  this  country  which, 
from  its  first  appearing  until  now, 
has  excited  always  the  bitterest  pub- 
lic suspicion  and  attack.  It  may  not 
be  necessary,  though  it  might  not 
be  difficult,  to  determine  the  causes 
which  from  the  outset  aroused  public 
hostility  against  the  development  of 
this  process,  and  have  kept  it  alive 
until  now.  There  was  a  vague  and 
growing  consciousness  that  things 
were  not  going  well, —  that  the  rail- 
road interest  was  getting  great  and 
rich  and  beyond  control.  There  was 
a  conviction,  far  from  vague,  that  to 
unite  in  a  corporate  unit  the  dozen 
fragments  by  which  communication 
was  maintained  between  the  Hudson 
and  Lake  Erie  would  be  to  concen- 
trate the  power  of  the  fragments,  and 
perhaps  to  establish  a  social  and  po- 
litical force  which  should  dominate 
the  power  that  formed  it.  It  was 
true  that  all  considerations  of  public 
convenience,  of  prudent,  simple,  and 
economical  administration,  of  safe, 
swift  and  ample  traffic  and  travel, 
seemed  to  unite  in  urging  the  pro- 
posed concession;  while  opposed  was 
only  the  undefined  dread  of  enthron- 
ing a  corporate  oligarch.  This  natu- 
ral jealousy  became  intensified  by 
the  eagerness  with  which  — such  were 
the  great  economic  advantages  of  the 
new  measure  —  it  soon  came  to  be 
pressed;  so  that  at  last  the  inevi- 
table came,  as  it  too  often  comes,  not 
with  welcome  as  a  blessing,  nor  with 
the  decorous  assent  which  should 
meet  the  decrees  of  fate,  but  after  a 
struggle,  in  which  intrigue  and  cor- 
ruption fought  on  the  side  of  destiny, 
and  bore  off  the  honors  as  well  as  the 
rewards  of  victory. 

It  would  be  idle  now  to  speculate 


upon  what  might  have  been  done  in 
the  way  of  legislative  enforcement  of 
the  public  rights  and  protection  of  the 
public  convenience,  if,  at  the  time  of 
the  consolidation  of  the  several  links 
between  Albany  and  Buffalo,  the  com- 
munity had  frankly  accepted  the  fact 
as  the  blessing  it  was,  and  given  it- 
self up  to  the  consideration  of  means 
and  methods  of  making  the  most  of 
it.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that 
our  problem  would  be  now  much 
nearer  its  solution.  The  unions  thus 
unwisely  resisted  have  nevertheless, 
through  actual  corporate  consolidation 
or  its  practical  equivalent,  invariably 
been  accomplished.  The  growing  sys- 
tems have  far  overstepped  the  limits  ' 
of  separate  States ;  until  now,  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  railway  are  governed 
by  a  single  administrative  head, 
which  still  continues  its  processes  of 
connection  and  absorption,  much  as 
the  slender  lines  of  crystallization 
shoot  across  and  cover  a  frosting  win- 
dow pane.  Nor  can  we  venture  to  de- 
clare the  process  abnormal  or  undesir- 
able. It  is,  on  the  contrary,  in  full 
and  complete  accordance  with  certain 
propositions  which  may  be  regarded 
as  fundamental;  as  that  it  is  not  for 
the  interest  of  the  State  that  there 
should  be  antagonism  between  any 
of  its  railroads,  whether  parallel,  or 
branches,  or  cross-lines ;  that  the 
greater  the  simplicity  and  unity  of 
management,  the  better  for  the  State ; 
that  the  absorption  of  weaker  mem- 
bers at  the  same  time  endows  them 
with  new  vitality,  and  re-enforces  the 
greater  organization  which  absorbed 
them,,  increasing  correspondingly  its 
powers  of  useful  development;  and 
that  no  local  limitation  can  be  set  to 
the  beneficence  of  this  manner  of 
growth,  since  the  nature  of  things 
suggests  no  reason  why  it  should  be 
better  to  be  carried  from  New  York 
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to  New  Orleans  or  San  Francisco  by  head  and  one  neck,"  the  sword  of  the 

ten  corporations  instead  of  one,  any  sovereign  would  be  swift  and  sure  in ' 

more  than  from  New  York  to  Albany  its  visitation. 

or  Buffalo.  Nor  are  we  even  pre-  Competition,  then,  cannot  be  de- 
pared  to  stand  utterly  aghast  at  the  pended  upon  ;  combination  cannot  be 
spectre  which  may  now  easily  be  con-  prevented ;  consolidation  need  not  be 
jured  up,  of  a  single  corporate  or  at  forbidden,  and  might  even  be  fostered 
least  accordant  and  united  interest,  and  promoted.  But  the  question  is 
which  shall  gather  under  one  simple,  hardly  in  order,  by  what  measures 
harmonious  administration,  duly  sub-  the  State  shall  control  the  railroads, 
ordinated  to  law,  and  duly  respecting  until  it  has  first  been  determined 
public  interests,  all  the  sixty  thou-  within  what  limitations,  in  a  country 
sand  miles  of  line  which  now  so  often  of  restricted  legislative  powers,  the 
incommode  the  public  and  put  to  State  is  free  to  act.  It  is  worth 
contempt  all  departments  of  the  gov-  while  to  inquire  what  can  or  cannot 
ernment.  No  doubt  such  a  con-  be  done,  before  asking  what  ought  to 
summation  would  involve  the  com-  be  done. 

plete  eversion  of  many  cherished  pre-  The    Constitution    of  the    United 
judices;    perhaps    its   necessary   cor-  States  declares   that  no   State    shall 
relative  might  be  the  entrance  upon  "  pass  any  law  impairing  the  obliga- 
the  scene  of  the  federal  government,  tion  of  contracts  "  (art.  L,  sec.  10)  ; 
as  alone  able  to  cope  with  such  mon-  that  "  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of 
etary   forces,  which   hitherto   it   has  .  .  .  property  without  due  process  of 
ventured  only  to  create.     But  no  one  law;    nor   shall   private   property  be 
dare  call  it  beyond  dispute  that  the  taken    for    public    use   without    just 
several  minor  struggling,  plundering  compensation  "  (amendments,  art.  V.). 
bodies,  whose  corruptive    and   domi-  Every  railroad  in  the  United  States 
nant  power  comes  in  great  part  from  is  now  owned  by  some    private    cor- 
the  rivalries  by  which  they  are  able  poration,    organized   by   virtue    of  a 
to  excite  and   cheat   the  public,  are  contract  with  some  State,  by  which 
better   than  the    single    responsible  the    State   grants   certain  privileges 
unit,  against  which  all  laws  and  con-  (and  ordinarily   nothing   more   than 
stitutions  may  build  walls  and  plant  privileges)  in  exchange  for  the  under- 
batteries,  while  the  whole  population  taking  by  the  company  that  it  will 
may  watch  and  correct  it  as  sharply  render  certain  services  to  the  public, 
as  now  it  scrutinizes  the  collection  of  Encouraged  by  this  grant,  the  asso- 
the  interval  revenue.    "  Competition,"  ciates  have  gone  on   to  invest  their 
it  is  true,  would  then  be  dead ;  the  capital,  in  great  amounts,  in   a  most 
"  railroad    wars "    which    now    from  costly  species  of  private  property.     In 
time  to  time  convulse  trade,  would  be  the  cases  of  nearly  all  existing  com- 
as   unknown  as  "  bakers'    wars "    or  panies,  this  contract  of  incorporation, 
"  cotton  manufacturers'  wars,"  are  now.  otherwise  irrevocable  and  unalterable 
But  the  numerous  corporate  persons,  by  any  law,  contains  a  condition  by 
which  are  now  the  objects  of  our  re-  which  the  State  may  at  its  will  revoke 
publican  dread,  would  then  indeed  be  it  or  (whatever  may  be  the  effect  of 
brought   into    that   condition   which  this)  "  alter "  or  "  amend "  it. 
Caligula  vainly  desired  for  the  sub-  These  powers,  then,  seem  to  reside 
jects  whom  he  dreaded;  with  "one  still   in  the  State.     It  may  first  re- 
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voke  its  grant  of  corporate  franchises. 
The    corporation,     then,   which    was 
an  artificial,  ideal   being,  ceases    in- 
stantly to  exist.     The  privileges  and 
franchises    which   the    State  granted 
instantly    expire    or     revert    to   the 
grantor,  —  the  right,  for  example,  of 
incurring  debts  without  personal  lia- 
bility of  the  associates;  the  right  of 
acquiring   lands  by  compulsory  pro- 
cess ;     whatever     special    rights     or 
"  privileges,"  in  short,  they  obtained 
under  that  grant,  and  had  not  already 
in  common  with  every  citizen  of  the 
State.      But    the     private    property 
which  their  own  money  has  bought 
and  paid  for,  which  came  to  them  not 
from  the  State  but  from  private  ven- 
dors, is  no  less  theirs  than  it  was  be- 
fore :  there  can  be  no  reversion,  except 
to  a  grantor.     Neither  can  the  com- 
mon rights  of  citizens,  which  they  had 
before  the  grant,  cease  to  be    theirs 
upon  the  revocation  of  the  grant.     If 
it  was  before  the  charter  their  right 
as  citizens,  provided  they  could  agree 
with  owners  for  the  right  of  way,  to 
construct  a  railroad,  to  operate  it,  sub- 
ject to  proper  police  regulations,  and 
to  .receive,  as   other  carriers,  reason- 
able compensation   for  service,    their 
right,   after   the  grant    expires,    can 
be  no   less.     Their  private  property, 
bought   with   their    private    capital, 
they  can  be  deprived  of  only  "  by  due 
process  of  law,"  upon  conviction  of 
crime,  or  upon  "just  compensation  " 
for  more  effective  public  use.     Such 
appropriation,    if  unaccompanied  •  by 
the  payment  to  the  associated  owners 
of  every  dollar  of  the  reasonable  value 
of  their  property,  would  be  not  only 
bald  piracy,  in  the  view  of  ordinary 
morality,    but   a    clear   infraction  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  courts  would  be  prompt  to  an- 
nul. 

Far   wider  control,   however,  over 


the  property  of  corporations,  has  been 
attributed  to  States,  by  virtue  of  the 
reserved  right  to  "  amend  "  charters. 
We  pass  by,  for  the  present,  the  sin- 
gularity of  this  claim,  as  seeking  to 
make  the  less    include  the    greater, 
the  part  to  be  greater  than  the  whole. 
We  shall  not  offer  to  review  the  in- 
numerable, divergent,  even  conflicting 
expositions,   by  judicial  decision,   of 
this  condition  in  charters,  of  which 
more  than  one  has  declared,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  views  which  seem  to  us 
more  just,  that,  if  it  goes  beyond  the 
establishment  of  new  regulations  of 
police,  which  indeed  might  be  made 
without  it,  the  reservation  is  simply 
ineffectual.     If  we  cannot  yet  know 
fully  what  may  be  done,  we  can  at 
least  be  sure  of  some  things  that  can- 
not be  done  by  virtue  of  it.     It  has 
been  a  favorite   plan    of    reformers, 
that,    upon  the  pretence  of  altering 
charters,  the  State  shall  by  one  de- 
vice or  another  interpose  to  usurp  the 
entire    control    of  railroad   property. 
It   shall,  perhaps, ."  amend,"  so  that 
the  legislature  or  the  governor  shall 
appoint  the  board  of  directors,   or  a 
majority  of  them.     It  shall  provide 
a    railroad    commission,    which,    not 
limiting  itself  to  prudent  and  whole- 
some   supervision,    shall   annul    cor- 
porate officers,  and  manage  corporate 
property  in  their  stead.     Whichever 
or   whatever   else    in    this    direction 
it    may    do,   without    the  assent  of 
the    owners,    though    with   never  so 
fair  assurances  of  better  management 
and  larger    profits    than  they   could 
show,  will  be  as  blankly  the  assuming 
of  private    property   for   public   use, 
and  "without  just  compensation,"  as 
if  it   should   take    possession  of   my 
flour-mill    or    your     hardware-store, 
promising  us  to  do  a  larger  business 
than  we  have  ever  done,  and  to  show 
a  better  balance-sheet  at  the  year's 
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end.  In  short,  as  we  believe,  the 
State  cannot  constitutionally  transfer 
to  itself  either  the  title  to  a  railroad 
or  the  possession  and  control  of  one, 
except  by  free  contract  with  its  own- 
ers, or  after  a  judicial  ascertainment 
and  payment  of  its  fair  value. 

Undoubtedly,    indeed,    its    general 
powers  as  sovereign  are  very  great. 
It  has  as  good  right  to  impose  limita- 
tions of  charges  upon  common  car- 
riers by  rail  as  upon  carriers  by  cabs 
in  cities.     It   may  as  properly    pre- 
scribe  the   precautions   to  be    taken 
against    accidents    on     railroads     as 
against  accidents  in  coal-mines.     But 
its  indirect  control  over 'corporations, 
by  virtue  of  its  simple  right  to  revoke 
their  charters,  is  enormous.     It  may 
be  true  enough,  that  the  material  and 
tangible  property  of  the  concern  is  of 
vast  value,  apart  from  its  mere  fran- 
chises ;  it   is  no  less  true  that   these 
immensely  enhance  the  value  of  the 
former,  by  increasing  the  convenience 
of  enjoying  it.     A  corporation  may 
be  conceived  of,  in  such  a  state  of  dis- 
aster  from    an  ill-projected    scheme 
that  it  is  ready  to  let  every  thing  lapse, 
rather  than  to  assume  the  smallest 
additional  burden.     But  upon  a  com- 
pany whose  property  has  substantial 
value,  returning  present  income  and 
affording   fair  hopes   for   the  future, 
let  the  State  make  any  demand  which 
it  has  no  right  to  make  ;  let  it  say, 
"  build  this  unprofitable  branch  ;  "  or 
"accept  so  many  appointees   of  the 
legislature  to   be    members    of  your 
board  of  direction  ; "  or  even,  boldly, 
"  pay  so  -much  a  year,  besides  lawful 
taxes,    into  the  treasury  ;"  adding  to 
either  demand  the  threat  of  instant 
revocation,  and  the  burden  can  hardly 
be  so  extravagant  that  it  will  not  be 
assumed. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in 
setting   forth   what  seem   to   be  the 


constitutional  l:mits  of  State  authority 
in  the.se  matters  in  order  to  make  two 
propositions  entirely  plain  :„(!)  that 
all  reasonable  and  honest  control 
over  the  entire  subject  of  railroad 
traffic  is  with  the  people  in  their  sov- 
ereign capacity;  and,  (2)  that  it  is 
not  in  their  power,  however  wronged 
or  outraged,  to  get  hold  of  the  wealth 
which  private  capital  has  made  with- 
out honestly  buying  it,  or  manfully 
paying  for  it.  So  that  the  simple 
Caligulan  expedient  so  often  advo- 
cated in  newspapers  and  legislatures  of 
declaring  forfeited  to  the  State, -at  a 
stroke,  the  whole  property  of  this  or 
that  intriguing  or  law-defying  corpor- 
ation may  as  well  be  dismissed  from 
the  category  of  things  feasible. 

In  what  cases  the  State  shall  be 
justified  in  applying  harsh  discipline 
to  these  unprofitable  servants  is  a 
question  not  hard  to  answer.  Cer- 
tainly it  ought  at  all  times  to  see  to 
it,  as  any  other  master  does,  that  it 
is  faithfully,  honestly,  and  cheaply 
served.  The  police  regulations  of 
every  State  in  the  Union,  upon  one 
of  the  most  important  of  domestic 
interests,  are  so  poor,  mean,  and  bar- 
barous, as  no  other  country  in  the 
world,  calling  itself  civilized,  would 
deem  fit  for  the  protection  or  comfort 
of  its  people ;  while  even  such  pro- 
visions as  are  best  devised  are  suf- 
fered to  lie  dead  for  want  of  proper 
executive  processes,  or  by  grace  of  a 
torpid  public  opinion.  Here,  in  dense 
cities  and  through  populous  rural 
districts,  come  whirling  trains  by  the 
half  hundred  a  day,  upon  tracks 
which  the  law  has  suffered  to  be  laid 
upon  the  grade  of  highways,  without 
other  safeguard  for  life  than  the 
chance  that  an  attentive  ear  and  eye 
may  discern  in  time  the  approaching 
terror.  In  no  other  country  would 
the  railroad  builders  be  suffered  to 
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spare  expense,  or  to  cross,  the  com- 
mon road  otherwise  than  either  above 
or  below  its  grade  ;  or  if,  as  on  the 
plains  of  Holland,  Belgium,  or  North 
Germany,  this  seem  too  great  an  ob- 
struction to  either  method  of  travel,  the 
deadly  crossing  is  guarded  on  each  side 
by  a  gate,  which  is  opened  by  its  at- 
tendant only  when  the  passage  can  be 
effected  without  the  remotest  risk. 
Still  less  in  any  other  country  would 
the  builders  be  suffered,  as  here,  to 
expend  large  sums  in  order  to  dig  the 
highway  down  to  the  perilous  level, 
when  a  smaller  sum  would  carry  a 
light  bridge  over  it ;  or  £0  lift  the 
highway  up  to  the  grade  by  embank- 
ments, when  a  less  sum  would  have 
supported  the  rails  upon  a  trestle. 
Hardly  elsewhere  would  public  au- 
thority, leaving  "competition"  to 
have  its  perfect  work,  permit  such  a 
jburden  upon  industries  as  this,  —  that 
a  manufacturer  at  Meriden,  in  Con- 
necticut, can  ship  his  products  to 
New  York,  and  then  back  through 
Meriden  to  Vermont,  more  cheaply 
than  he  can  send  them  directly  from 
Meriden  to  Vermont.1  Hardly  else- 
where would  the  public  insist  upon  a 
system  of  fare-taking  which  is  an  or- 
ganized plunder  of  the  companies, 

1  At  a  meeting  of  Rochester  business  men,  in 
the  winter  of  1871-2,  the  following  facts,  among 
others,  were  brought  to  notice,  illustrating  the  evil 
in  question  :  Goods  could  be  sent  from  New  York 
to  Indiana  for  twenty-five  cents  per  one  hundred 
pounds,  when  the  freight  from  Rochester  to  the 
same  State  was  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  twen- 
ty-five cents.  One  firm  had  paid  one  dollar  and 
thirty  cents  per  hundred  from  Rochester  to  Hanni- 
bal, Mo.;  while,  at  the  same  lime,  the  same  class 
of  freight  was  shipped  from  Worcester,  Mass.,  to 
Hannibal  for  sixty  cents,  and  from  Philadelphia 
for  forty-five  cents.  In  shipping  to  Minnesota,  the 
same  firm  had  paid  at  the  rate  of  eighty  cents  per 
car  load  per  mile  from  Rochester  to  Buffalo,  and 
from  Buffalo  to  Minnesota  at  the  rate  of  nineteen 
cents. 

It  is  also  alleged,  in  Connecticut,  that  a  car-load 
of  lumber  will  be  brought  from  the  West  through  a 
town  in  central  Connecticut,  and  delivered  at  New 
Haven,  for  fifteen  dollars  less  than  the  railroad 
company  demands  for  dropping  the  car  at  the 
first-mentioned  town. 

11 


and,  through  the  companies,  of  the 
public,  and  which  constitutes  a  dis- 
tinct class  of  «  conductors,"  or  ticket- 
takers,  the  splendor  t>f  whose  career, 
and  the  opulence  of  their  early  retire- 
ment to  elegant  leisure,  the  railway 
directors  of  other  lands  might  envy. 
And  in  no  other  country,  perhaps, 
than  this  would  an  attempt  to  fix 
responsibility,  and  insure  diligence 
t  and  civility  from  the  servants  of  the 
railroads  and  the  public,  by  putting 
them  into  a  recognizable  dress,  be 
hooted  out  as  a  relic  of  European  ser- 
vitudes. 

Yet  all  these,  and  innumerable 
other  evils  and  defects,  are  wholly 
within  the  control  of  the  public,  with- 
out convulsion  or  confiscation,  and  by 
simple  processes  of  public  opinion 
and  legislation.  Attempts  to  regu- 
late the  railroads  in  such  respects  are^ 
frequent  enough.  The  successful  reg- 
ulation of  them,  in  some  such  re- 
spects, has  actually  been  accom- 
plished. The  greatest  of  New  York 
railroads  is  limited  by  law,  over  most 
of  its  lines,  to  a  charge  of  two  cents 
a  mile  for  passengers, — the  lowest 
rate  almost,  for  like  accommodation, 
in  the  world.  Under  a  doubtful  ap- 
plication of  the  statute,  it  collected 
for  some  time  over  a  part  of  its  road, 
between  Lockport  and  Buffalo,  a 
somewhat  higher  fare.  But  the  law 
imposing  a  penalty  of  fifty  dollars,  to 
be  recovered  by  every  person  ag- 
grieved, the- company  lias  now,  under 
the  adverse  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  been  subjected  to  some  throe 
thousand  separate  civil  actions,  from 
which  it  will  do  well  to  come  out  with 
a  loss  of  less  than  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  in  punishment  for 
one  of  the  least  of  its  offences.  And 
if  the  State  of  New  York  had  been 
as  careful  to  secure  to  itself  a  well- 
administered  .system  as  it  was  to 
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assure  an  extremely  low  rate  of  fare, 
(an  advantage  which  may  sometimes 
be  too  dearly  paid  for)r  its  railroads, 
instead  of  being-  only  respectable  by 
comparison  with  the  abuses  to  be 
found  not  far  off,  might  be  the  admi- 
ration of  the  world. 

There  are  some  transgressions  and 
shortcomings  possible  to  railroads 
which  the  public  might  fairly  charge  to 
its  own  looseness  or  indifference  rather 
than  to  actual  fault  on  the  part  of 
the  companies.  B"t' there  are  also 
cases,  as  many  States  are  beginning 
to  feel  pretty  sharply,  where  they  may 
well  look  about  them  far  a  weapon 
with  which  most  heavily  to  chastise 
an  offending  corporation.  One  of  the 
simplest  duties  that  a  corporation 
owes  the  State  which  is  its  parent  is 
that  of  reporting  to  it,  as  often  and 
as  minutely  as  the  State  sees  fit  to 
require,  the  details  of  its  internal 
management  and-  its  external  opera- 
tions. Yet  this  plain  and  essential 
duty  has  been  at  times  so  neglected 
or  evaded,  that  no  man  can  tell,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  Railroad  in  Connecti- 
cut, or  the  New  York  Central  and 
Hudson  River  Railroads  in  New  York, 
within  millions  of  dollars  in  one  case 
and  tens  of  millions  in  the  other, 
what  amount  of  private  capital  has 
actually  been  invested  in  the  con- 
cern. Occasional  errors  of  statement 
in  returns,  accidental,  —  or  even  wilful, 
— might  well  be  left  to  ordinary  penal- 
ties inflicted,  on  the  offending  officers  ; 
but  the  deliberate,  systematic,  and 
continuous  falsification  or  mystifica- 
tion of  figures,  in  the  interest  of  the 
corporation  and  its  stockholders,  is  no 
longer  the  offence  of  one  member,  but 
of  the  whole  body;  and  it  is  just  that 
the  whole  body  should  suffer  for  it. 

More  than  this  :  no  one  has  ever 
thought  it  an  over-harsh,  nor  even  an 


inappropriate  penalty  for  the  corrupt- 
ing of  law-makers  or  the  exercise  of 
unfit  influences  upon  legislatures,  that 
the  offender  should  be  disfranchised. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  fair  to  make 
some  distinction  between  the  unau- 
thorized act  of  an  individual,  though 
he  be  a  corporate  officer,  and  the  act 
which  the  corporation  promotes  or 
ratines  as  done  for  its  own  advantage. 
And,  in  the  latter  case,  whatever  pun- 
ishment may  be  visited  upon  the  im- 
rnediat*  agents  of  the  wrong,  no  word 
of  just  complaint  could  be  uttered,  if 
the  occasion  should  be  taken  to  revoke 
the  franchises  of  the  corporation, 
which  is,the  ultimate  offender. 

No  object  seems  more  important,  in 
the  interests  of  public  morality  and  of 
the  public  wealth,  to  be  first  arrived . 
at  by  the  reformers  than  this.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  can  the  special  re- 
forms of  management  and  police,  —  a/ 
few  of  which  have  been  hinted  at  in 
the  first  part  of  this  paper, — be 
sought  with  any  inspiration  of  hope, 
or  without  the  chilling  dread  that  ex- 
ceptions in  the  statute,  or  relief  bills 
after  it,  shall  emasculate  the  sturdiest 
offspring  of  reform.  Not  until  that 
is  done  can  the  measure,  so  often  ad- 
vocated, and  with  much  reason,  of  lim- 
iting the  divisible  profits  of  every  line 
to  a  reasonable  percentage  upon  its 
actual  cost,  be  carried  through  with 
an  apparent  justice,  which  alone 
should  command  success.  Under 
proper  processes  of  inquiry,  the  ques- 
tion of  actual  cost,  at  present  so  easi- 
ly beclouded  by  dilution  of  stock,  by 
manipulation  of  construction  account, 
and  by  all  the  devices  of  book-keep- 
ing, could  not  long  be  kept  from  ex- 
plicit answer ;  and  in  that  millennial 
day  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  two 
complemental  acts  of  corporate  mal- 
administration, the  watering  of  stock 
and  the  capitalizing  of  income,  com- 
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mon  as  they  now  are,  may  Jbe  raised 
from  the  category  of  mala  in  se 
into  mala  prokibita.1 

The  establishment  of  a  supervisory 
commission  by  the  Government  comes 
in  not  later  in  order  than  this.  Such 
a  commission  might  have  large  execu- 
tive powers, .  and  should  incessantly 
overjee,  investigate,  compel  obedience 
to  existing  laws,  and,  from  its  large 
experience,  suggest  improvements. 
Such  commissions  have  been  attempt- 
ed in  pome  Stages.  It  may  be  hoped 
that  they  may  aiiow  the  oeginning  of 
some  system  in  railroad  legislation. 
Till  that  beginning  is  made  they  are 
almost  useless.  New  York  has  thus 
far  dispensed  with  any  such  commis- 
sions, perhaps  wisely.  The  Massa- 
chusetts board  is  already  making  most 

i  The  "  capital  stock  "  of  a  corporation,  in  its 
normal  signification,  is  precisely  the  amount  of 
cash  which  the  associate's  have  severally  contrib- 
uted for  investment  iu  the  corporate  property. 
Often  enough  there  is  at  the  very  outset  a  falsifi- 
cation of  this  meaning  ;  the  associates  contribut- 
ing perhaps  fifty  thousand  dollars,  which  is  all 
the  corporate  property  costs,  and  taking  back 
"  certificates  of  stock ;"  whicii  hold  forth  to  the 
public  that  they  have  in  fact  contributed  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  and  that  the  corporate 
property  has  co.st  that  amount.  But,  even  where 
the  original  transaction  is  exactly  what  it  profess- 
es to  be,  c^rtai.i  other  falsifications  are  familiar  to 
experience.  The  corporation  having  done  business 
for  years,  at  a  profit  which  has  been,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  distributed  from  time  to  time  among  the 
shareholders,  but  no  addition  having  been  made 
to  the  investment,  it  sees  fit  to  make  a  contrary 
pretence  to  the  public.  It  thereupon  issues  to  its 
stockholders  new  certificates,  which  hold  forth 
that  each  has  put  into  the  concern  say  twice  as 
many  hundred  dollars,  or  half  as  many  again,  as 
in  fact  he  has  paid.  This  process,  by  a  happy 
figure  from  the  dairy,  is  called  "  watering." 

But  if  the  company,  receiving  a  net  income 
over  all  expenses  of  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
has  seen  fit  to  divide  five  thousand  among  its 
stockholders,  and  to  apply  the  other  five  thou- 
sand dollars  to  the  enlargement  of  its  property,  it 
has  added  that  amount  to  the  capital  originally 
invested;  so  that  its  fifty  thousand  dollars  of  stock 
certificates  represent  in  fact  fifty-five  thousand 
dollars  of  actual  capital.  To  do  this  is  to  capital- 
ize income ;  a  process  commonly  resorted  to  in 
order  to  counterbalance  a  previous  "  watering," 
or  made  the  pretext  afterwards  for  a  dilution 
probably  very  far  from  proportionate  to  the  ac- 
tual increase  of  capital.  Either  process  is  a  vio- 
lation of  the  primitive  laws  of  business  morality, 
and  ought,  in  the  interest  of  stockholders  and  of 
the  public,  to  b«-  put  under  expr.-ss  proh  bition. 


valuable  contributions  to  the  statistics 
and  the  literature  of  the  railroad  prob- 
lem, and  has  done  something,  it  is 
believed,  towards  improving  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  roads  of  that  State. 

But  the  latest  important  move- 
ment in  that  commonwealth,  in  the 
direction  of  radical  change,  is  one  for 
which,  however  much  it  may  have 
been  inspired  by  the  commissioners' 
activity  in  practical  and  speculative  re- 
forms, they  might  not  wish  to  be  held 
fully  responsible.  It  is  frund  m  a  bill 
presented  to  the  last  General  Court, 
which  provides  a  new  method,  not 
without  certain  apparent  excellences, 
for  the  acquirement  for  State  control  of 
two. railroads,  —  the  Eastern  and  the 
Boston  and  Maine ;  and  whether  its 
origin  be  in  the  greed  of  the  lobby  or 
the  lofty  statesmanship  of  the  council- 
chamber,  its  provisions  are  at  least 
worth  a  glance. 

The  bill  proposes  to  constitute  thir- 
ty persons  a  corporation,  by  the  name 
of  "  The  Boston  and  Portland  Rail- 
way Trust  Company,"  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  those  railroads  for  the 
perpetual  benefit  of  the  people  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  legislature  is  to 
elect  their  successors  in  annual  class- 
es of  five.  The  corporators  are  to 
choose  of  their  own  number  five  direct- 
ors; outside  of  their  own  number,  a 
president,  treasurer,  and  clerk,  and  to 
fix  the  salaries  of  all.  No  action  of 
the  directors  is  to  be  valid,  unless 
unanimous  ;  in  case  of  dissent,  the  en- 
tire corporation  is  to  decide.  The  com- 
pany shall  have  a  capital  stock  of 
twenty-one  millions  ;  the  holders  of 
which,  however,  are  not  members  of 
the  corporation,  but  rather  mere  cred- 
itors, entitled  absolutely  to  six  per 
cent  a  year  in  gold  on  their  stock,  from 
the  company's  net  earnings ;  and  in 
no  event  can  a  larger  dividend  be  paid. 
Three  and  one-half  millions  of  this 
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stock  is  to  be  issued  at  once  to  the 
State  as  a  sinking-fund,  the  dividends  ' 
upon  which  are  to  be  invested  at  once 
in  other  stock  of  the  company,  at  not 
over  fifteen  per  cent  premium  ;   and,  in 
the  year  1890,  the  State  will  take  all 
the  stock  not  previously  acquired  by 
it,  and  will  pay  therefor  par  in  gold, 
and  any  deficiency  in  the   stipulated 
dividends  with  interest.  The  remain- 
ing seventeen  and  one-half  millions  is 
to  be  sold  at  par  or  over,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds used  in  acquiring  the  stock  or 
bonds  of  the  two  railroads,  or  their 
property  directly,  —  not  to  buy  stock  of 
the  Eastern  company,  however,  until 
contracts  have  been  made  for  a  ma- 
jority ;  and,  unless  all  the  stock  of  the 
Boston  and  Maine  is  bought,  their  cer- 
tain rights  of  purchase,  reserved  to  the 
State  in  the  charter  of  that  compa- 
'ny,  are   to  be  exercised    in    favor  of 
the  new  corporation.     After  1890,  the 
State   being  now  the  sole  stockhold- 
ers, the  corporation  still  continues,  as 
a  department,  apparently,  of  the  gov- 
ernment, with  the  duty,  however,  of 
doing   business   only  at  rates  to  pay 
expenses  or  at  most  to  extend  facilities. 
We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  for 
criticism   of  this   bold   measure.     It 
certainly    possesses     the     important 
merit,  if  no  other,  of  recognizing  and 
protecting  those   rights   of  property 
which  railroad  managers  would  drive 
the  public,  by  exactions  and  defiances, 
to    disregard.      And   perhaps,   if  we 
must  come  to  a  result  so  foreign  to 
American  ideas,  and  so  gravely  dis- 
approved by  American  experience  of 
•public  works  under   State  authority, 
as  the  ownership  by  the  public  of  the 
means    of    intercommunication,    this 
might  be  as  non-violent  a  method  of 
accomplishing  the  transfer,  and  as  ef- 
fective a  means  of  obtaining  the  vast 
capital   for   the    purchase,    as    could 
easily  be  contrived.     An  odor  as  of 


the  "third  house,"  however,  tends  to 
prejudice  the  public  mind  against 
"  this  particular  measure."  The  great 
weight  of  the  commissioners'  office 
and  character  is  thrown,  too,  in  favor 
of  the  purchase  by  the  State  of  an- 
other line  ;  which  shall  be  managed 
by  trustees  as  a  model  railway,  and  at 
once  'by  example  and  competition 
shall  regulate,  as  in  Belgium,  the  ad- 
ministration of  private  lines  in  all 
details  of  utility  and  economy. 

It  is,  however,  one  of  the  advan- 
tages of  our  confederate  system,  that 
experiments  in  governmental  methods 
may  be  tried,  if  unsuccessful,  without 
wide  disaster;  and,  if  fortunate,  the 
example  of  a  single  sovereignty  may 
be  followed  with  confidence  by  the 
rest  of  the  thirty-seven.  Thus,  as  all 
may  abide  with  patient  expectancy  the 
issue  of  woman  suffrage  in  this  terri- 
torj7-,  and  of  proportionate  representa- 
tion in  that  State,  we  may  look  on  un- 
moved, except  by  sympathy,  at  any 
tentative  step  in*  Massachusetts  in 
the  direction  of  State  railroads.  But 
our  problem,  if  simplified,  will  not 
yet  be  solved.  We  shall  be  but  one 
step  nearer  to  the  future  question ; 
which  the  rivalries,  or  at  least  the  dis- 
cordance, of  half  a  hundred  State 
systems  must  inevitably  bring  to 
the  front,  which  even  already  has  an 
instant  significance.  Is  there  no 
power  in  the  nation  to  harmonize  and 
unite  these  clashing  systems  in  the  in- 
terest of  advancing  commerce  ?  "  The 
question,"  Mr.  Adams  saj's,  "for  the 
consideration  of  intelligent  observers,  is 
no  longer,  Shall  the  national  govern- 
ment assume  this  control  ?  but,  How 
shall  it  be  exercised  when  assumed  ?  " 
We  venture  to  suggest  that  the  ques- 
tion is  something  different  still.  The 
Constitution  gives  the  Congress  power 
(Art.  1,  sec.  8)  "to  regulate  commerce 
.  .  among  the  several  States."  The 
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wildest  dreams  of  the  imagination 
had  never  suggested  to  the  quiet  gen- 
tlemen who  framed  that  instrument 
a  development  of  intercourse  like 
.that  which  has  now  nearly  subjected 
the  States  to  the  yoke  of  corporations. 
The  highway,  the  coasting  schooner, 
the  slow  raft  and  barge  upon  the 
river,  and  possibly  in  the  distant 
prosperous  future  the  devious  canal, 
were  all  the  means  of  commerce  within 
their  contemplation;  and  of  these  they 
delegated  supreme  control  to  Congress. 
The  question 'now  seems  to  be,  rather 


than  as  Mr.  Adams  states  it,  Shall 
the  national  government,  because 
science  has  invented  new  ways  of 
conducting  commerce,  abdicate  that 
control  given  it  by  the  Constitution, 
and  always  hitherto  exercised? 
Meanwhile,  if  we  can  rightly  answer 
the  question  set  at  the  head  of  this, 
paper,  we  may  be  sure  that,  although 
we  may  not  solve  all  those  that  follow 
hard  upon  it,  we  have  at  least  made 
easier  the  labors  of  the  inquirers  who 
shall  come  after  us. 


THE  BAIN". 

BY   KATY   CARLISLE. 

OVER  the  gleaming  face  of  the  pool 
A  thousand  dimples  are  dancing ; 

Down  through  the  wavy  hair  of  the  wood 
A  thousand  jewels  are  glancing; 

The  brow  of  the  East  with  its  thunder  lowers  ; 

Under  the  leaves  the  wild-bird  cowers  ; 

Bow  the  laughing  heads  of  the  flowers : 

For  the  soft  cool  wings  of  the  summer  showers 
Over  wood  and  wave  are  advancing. 


Lo  !  a  tender  light  in  the  .west, 

.  Like  a  mother's  love-smile  holy ;  - 
The  pearl-gray  curtains  with  silver  edge 

Furl  upward  slowly,  slowly. 
Under  their  fringes  the  light  shines  through  ; 
The  raindrops  shimmer,  grow  thin  and  few ; 
Widens  and  deepens  and  grows  the  blue ; 
Instead  of  the  thunder,  there's  music  new 
Of  thankful  bird-songs  lowly. 
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PYTHONIA. 

BY  MRS.  R.  S.  GREENOUGH. 

[Concluded.] 


Two  years  later,  I  was  returning  to 
.Europe  after  a  short  stay  in  America, 
whither  I  had  gone  with  Charley  to 
transact  some  business  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  his  attaining  his  majority. 
I  am  not  a  good  sailor,  and  had  been 
unable  to  leave  my  stateroom  until 
we  had  been  out  a  week.  It  chanced 
that  the  first  day  I  went  on  deck  the 
•sea  was  rough,  and  the  steamer  was 
pitching  more  than  usual,  so  that  I 
was,  after  a  time,  thrown  from  my 
settee  by  a  violent  lurch  of  the  ves- 
sel. Charley  was  at  some  distance ; 
but  a  young  man  in  deep  mourning 
came  to  my  assistance,  lifted,  and  re- 
placed me  in  my  seat.  He  rendered 
his  good  office  with  great  kindness ; 
and,  as  I  raised  my  eyes  to  thank 
.him,  I  saw  that  his  appearance  was 
prepossessing.  He  looked  like  some 
one  I  knew  j  but  I  could  not  tell  who 
it  was.  Charley  came  up,  and  spoke 
to  him  as  to  an  acquaintance.  Then 
both  sat  down  on  camp-stools  in  front 
of  me  to  keep  me  from  rolling  off 
again ;  and  we  had  a  long  and  pleas- 
ant chat  together. 

When  the  young  man  went  away, 
I  asked  Charley  who  he  was.  He 
>  told  me  that  he  did  not  know  his 
name,  but  that  he  was  a  first-rate 
fellow,  awfully  blue ;  but  his  .  deep 
mourning  would  account  for  that. 

The  next  evening  I  ventured  to 
pass  in  the  saloon,  as  the  sea  was  per- 
fectly calm.  As  usual,  several  groups 
were  gathered  around  the  different 
tables.  The  young  man  I  had  seen 
the  day  before  happened  to  be  sitting 
next  me.  The  conversation  at  our 
table,  at  first  desultory,  turned,  after 


a  while,  upon  the  comparative  merits 
of  Fechter's  Hamlet  and  of  Booth's. 
The  discussion  became  animated. 
Several  passages  from  the  play  were 
'quoted.  I  was  much  interested,  and 
turned  to  make  some  remark  to  my 
neighbor,  but  stopped,  struck  by  the 
look  upon  his  face.  He  seemed 
shrinking  from  almost  unendurable 
pain.  "  He  has  got  one  of  those 
dreadful  nervous  headaches,"  I  said 
to  myself.  Soon  after,  he  rose  and 
left  the  saloon. 

The  next  morning  he  came  up  to 
spea'k  to  me  as  I  was  watching  the 
waves.  Presently  I  said  that  I  had 
been  sorry  to  see  how  ill  lie  looked 
the  evening  before,  and  that  I  was 
glad  he  was  better. 

He  thanked  me,  but  replied  that  he 
had  not  been  ill.  I  suppose  I  looked 
somewhat  surprised ;  for  he  added,  — 

"  You  will  hardly  understand  me  if 
I  tell  you  that  it  was  the  conversation. 
I  cannot  hear  that  play  referred  to. 
It  is  connected  with  the  most  painful 
circumstance  of  my  life."  Again  the 
look  of  suffering  came  over  his  face, 
and  again  I  vainly  asked  nwself  whom 
he  so  closely  resembled. 

That  evening,  after  I  was  in  my 
stateroom,  the  face  that  had  so  long 
eluded  me  came  to  my  mind :  it  was 
Mr.  Gilford's.  I  wondered  if  my  new 
acquaintance  was  his  relative,  and 
whether  he  could  tell  me  any  thing 
about  my  dear  old  friend's  death, 
which  had  taken  place  a  few  months 
before,  but  of  which  I  had  heard  no 
particulars. 

The  next  day  I  asked  him.  He 
answered  that  he  was  not  a  relative 
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of  Mr.  Gilford's,  but  that  he  was  his 
adopted  son,  and  told  me  his  name, 
—  Edward  Mervin. 

"  There  is  one  thing  I  want  very 
much  to  ask  you,"  I  said.  "  Can  you 
tell  me  any  thing  about  Mr.  Gilford's 
wife  and  her  death  ?  " 

Such  an  expression  of  repugnance 
and  distress  carne  over  his  face  as  I 
spoke,  that  I  was  almost  sorry  that 
I  had  asked  him.  But  my  motive 
was  no  trivial  one.  He  looked  at  me. 
I  was  earnestly  regarding  him.  He 
seemed  to  be  studying  my  face  for  a 
few  moments,  then  he  said,  — 

"  Did  you  ever  know  her  ?  " 

"No,"  I  replied.  "But  I  know 
much  concerning  her ;  and  I  am 
anxious,  to  a  degree  that  I  cannot 
explain,  to  know  whatever  remains 
for  me  to  learn.  If  you  can  tell  me 
any  thing,  I  beg  you  to  do  so." 

He  sat  for  a  while  evidently  debat- 
ing within  himself;  then  he  seemed 
to  take  a  resolution. 

"  I  would  rather  write  down  the 
whole  story  of  my  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Gilford,  and  send  it  to  you,"  he 
said.  "  This  would  be  less  painful  to 
me  than  speaking  on  the  subject,  and 
I  presume  that  it  would  be  equally 
satisfactory  to  you." 
'  He  kept  his  word.  Some  time  after- 
ward, I  received  from  my  banker,  to 
whose  care  it  had  been  sent,  the  ac- 
count Mr.  Mervin  had  promised  me. 


It  was  the  middle  of  August.  I 
was  at  Newport,  although  my  mood 
was  little  suited  to  the  glitter  and 
dash  of  that  gay  watering-place. 
The  story  I  am  about  to  relate  con- 
cerns myself  but  secondarily  ;  and  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  I  was  an  orphan  ; 
had  been  for  several  years  studying 
abroad,  principally  in  Germany  ;  and 
had  but  recently  returned  to  America, 


summoned  by  the  news  of  the  loss  of 
my  fortune,  which  had  been  large, 
but  of  which  only  a  fraction  now  re- 
mained to  me.  My  uncle  had  given 
me  so  cordial  an  invitation  to  spend 
the  rest  of  the  summer  with  him  at 
the  seaside,  that  I  felt  it  would  be 
churlish  to  refuse,  and  accepted, 
though  much  against  my  will.  I  had 
little  taste  for  gayety  ;  and  after  a  few 
hospitable  efforts  on  the  part  of  my 
uncle,  and  my  young  cousin  Blanche, 
to  draw  me  into  the  whirl  of  en^a^e- 
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ments  in  which  they  lived,  they  left 
me  to  do  as  I  liked,  and  to  follow  my 
own  whims,  as  they  doubtless  thought 
them.  The  whim  I  most  frequently 
followed  took  me  to  the  Redwood  Li- 
brary. There,  in  those  quiet,  shadowy 
alcoves,  I  found  treasures  of  rare  and 
curious  books,  and  could  lose  myself 
in  the  studies  of  which  I  was  most 
fond.  I  became  a  daily  visitor,  and 
usually  remained  as  late  as  I  could 
see  to  read. 

One  evening  at  twilight,  as,  warned 
by  the  gathering  darkness,  I  raised 
my  head  from  my  book,  1  saw  a  per- 
son seated  not  far  from  me,  watching 
me  intently.  I  perceived  only  —  for 
he  was  in  shadow  —  that  he  was  tall, 
thin,  pallid,  and  had  the  unmistaka- 
ble bearing  of  a  gentleman.  I  did  but 
glance  at  him ;  then  replaced  the  book, 
and  left  the  library.  As  I  reached 
the  gateway  of  my  uncle's  house  on 
Bellevue  Avenue,  I  turned  and  looked 
back.  The  stranger  was  a  stoiie's- 
throw  behind  me. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  as  I  was 
again  reading,  but  in  another  alcove, 
I  suddenly  looked  up,  and  saw  the 
same  person  attentively  observing  me. 
It  was  no  look  of  common  curiosity 
that  I  surprised,  but  an  expression  of 
restrained  yet  eager  interest.  The 
stranger  rose  as  I  anew  turned  my 
eyes  upon  my  book ;  and  I  heard  his  re- 
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treating  footsteps  till  the  door  heavily 
closed  upon  them.  I  tried  to  continue 
my  reading ;  but  I  could  not.  The  face 
I  had  seen  had  taken  possession  of  my 
mind.  Peculiar,  haggard,  gentle,  full 
of  thought  and  refinement,  it  seemed 
to  have  photographed  itself  upon  my 
retina.  I  could  see  nothing  else  :  it 
blurred  the  printed  page  before  me, 
and  substituted  itself.  .Not  the  least 
perplexing  thing  about  it  was  that  it 
appeared  familiar  to  me,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  I  felt  sure  that  I  had  nev- 
er seen  the  stranger  before.  I  began 
to  regret  that  I  had  not  followed  him. 
I  asked  the  courteous  and  kindly  li- 
brarian who  it  was  that  had  just  gone 
out ;  but  he  could  not  tell  me. 

The  feeling  of  curiosity  was  rare  to 
pie.  A  student,  absorbed  in  books 
and  theories,  I  had  hitherto  taken  but 
a  slight  interest  in  the  persons  about 
me.  I  was  attached  to  two  or  three 
of  my  old  professors,  and  would  have 
done  much  to  serve  them  ;  and  my  in- 
terest in  humanity  was  deep  and  pro- 
found. I  would  willingly  have  died, 
if  my  death  could  have  advanced  the 
interests  of  ^my  race  ;  but  the  feeling 
I  now  experienced  was  essentially 
different  from  these,  —  intent,  earnest, 
imperative,  impelling  me  towards  this 
man,  much  older  than  myself,  and  an 
utter  stranger. 

Finding  that  I  could  not  read,  I 
left  the  library,  and  went  for  a  stroll 
upon  the  cliffs.  The  sun  was  setting. 
Long,  trailing,  shroud-like  clouds, 
tinged  with  a  lurid  red,  lay  stretched 
above  the  dark  and  sullen  banks  that 
rested  motionless  upon  the  horizon. 
The  sea,  smooth  and  glassy,  rose  and 
fell  with  a  sinister  stillness  of  motion. 
From  the  distance  came  a  low,  faint 
undertone,  half  of  woe,  half  of  men- 
ace. I  walked  some  distance  up  the 
long  reach  of  the  cliffs,  deserted  at 
thai  hour;  but  the  atmosphere  was 


heavy  and  stifling,  and  there  was 
something  in  the  appearance  of  the 
sea  and  sky  which  made  me  uncom- 
fortable. I  turned  back  from  my  un- 
finished walk,  and  went  home. 

When  I  entered  the  tea-room  that 
evening,  Blanche  came  to  meet  me, 
holding  up  a  large,  square  envelope 
which  bore  my  address. 

"  See,  Edward !  an  invitation  to 
Mr.  Gilford's  matinee  musicale,"  she 
said. 

"But  I  don't  wish  to  go  out,"  I 
replied  carelessly. 

"I  thought  you  would  like  this," 
she  answered  a  little  timidly.  "  You 
know  you  said  the  other  day  you  loved 
music ;  and  Mrs.  Moulton  is  going  to 
sing." 

"  I  think  you  had  better  go,  my 
boy,"  said  my  uncle  good-naturedly. 
"  And,  to  tell  the  truth,  Blanche  will 
be  badly  off  if  you  don't ;  for  I  have 
another  engagement,  and  she  is  de- 
pending upon  you  to  take  her." 

Blanche  blushed  so  deeply,  and 
looked  so  distressed  at  my  uncle's  in- 
discretion, that  I  immediately  ex- 
pressed a  strong  desire  to  hear  the 
music,  and,  to  divert  her  attention, 
asked  who  Mr.  Gilford  was.  I  learned 
that  he  was  a  man  of  good  family, 
great  wealth,  and  studious  habits,  who 
had  been  living  in  absolute  retirement 
at  his  place  on  the  Hudson,  since  the 
death  of  his  wife,  two  years  ago.  I 
asked  Blanche  to  describe  him  ;  for, 
pre-occupied  as  I  still  was  with  the 
stranger,  I  wished  to  ascertain  if  this 
could  be  he ;  but  the  request  seemed 
to  puzzle  her.  He  was  handsome  — 
no,  not  handsome ;  but  he  had  a  face 
unlike  other  people's,  and  she  liked  it  : 
he  spoke  very  low,  —  indeed  spoke 
seldom ;  never  took  any  of  the  girls  to 
drive,  though  he  had  the  finest  turn- 
out in  Newport,  but  usually  drove, 
•rode,  or  walked  alone.  He  had  hired 
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for  tlie  season  one  of  the  prettiest 
places  in  Newport,  and  had  sent  down 
a  great  many  pictures  and  a  part  of 
his  library.  That  was  all.  Blanche 
could  tell ;  and  it  was  hardly  enough 
to  ground  a  surmise  upon. 

The  day  of  the  matinee  came  ;  and 
in  Mr.  Gilford  I  met  the  stranger  of 
the  library.  I  fancied  that  a  kindly 
gleam  shot  from  his  eyes  as  he  greeted 
me  on  my  entrance ;  and  the  pressure 
of  his  hand  seemed, that  of  an  old 
friend.  I  felt  myself  flush  as  I  re- 
plied to  his  courteous  welcome ;  arid 
again  that  same  mysterious  fascina- 
tion wove  itself  about  me,  and .  en- 
chaiiied  my  thoughts  and  will.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  my  position  as  a 
guest  unknown  to  all  but  two  or  three 
of  those  present,  I  retreated  to  a  seat 
within  a  deeply-curtained  window, 
and  studied  my  host,  seeking  to  look 
upon  him  apart  from  the  unaccounta- 
ble attraction  he  possessed  for  me.  I 
saw  a  man  of  about  fifty,  slender,  al- 
most attenuated,  and  with  somewhat 
irregular  features  :  his  mien  was  dig- 
nified, his  voice  and  manner  gentle, 
his  face  the  most  remarkable  I  had 
ever  seen  by  reason  of  its  look  of  con- 
centration. Some  absorbing  under- 
current of  thought  seemed  to  grow 
palpable  to  my  sight  as  I  watched 
him  ;  and  that  thought  was  of  pain. 
I  appeared  to  myself  to  be  seeing 
through  the  courteous  smile,  the  at- 
tentive look,  and  high-bred  manner, 
as  through  a  veil, 'and  gazing  into 
the  darkness  beneath.  An  over- 
mastering feeling  of  compassion,  of 
sympathy,  rose  within  me.  As  I  sat 
in  my  curtained  recess,  I  fancied  that 
my  host  was  conscious  of  my  atten- 
tion ;  yet  he  did  not  turn  from  it,  or 
seek  in  any  way  to  avoid  it. 

After  a  while,  a  profound  silence 
succeeded  the  busy  babble  of  the 
crowd  that  filled  the  room's.  A  young 


and  strikingly-handsome  woman  took 
her  stand  by  the  piano ;  and,  as  tlie 
opening  prelude  ended,  a  voice,  clear, 
softj  and  thrilling,  rose  on  the  air.  It 
must  have  been  under  a  sense  of  con- 
trast with  the  scene  about  her,  that; 
the  singer  chose  her  lay.  It  sounded 
like  the  chant  of  a  lost  spirit  lament- 
ing its  fate.  As  the  song  went 'on, 
the  music  deepened  :  its  pathos  shud- 
dered into  despair.  A  breathless  si- 
lence followed;  then  came  a  salvo  of 
applause.  .  As  the  chandeliers  vibrat- 
ed with  the  enthusiastic  outburst,  my 
host  slowly  turned  his  eyes  upon  me. 
There  was  a  mute  appeal  in  them 
that  was  absolutely  compelling.  I 
went  forward  and  stood  beside  him. 

"  The  room  is  close.  Shall  we  go 
out  on  the  piazza  a  moment?"  he 
said;  and,  passing  his  hand  within 
my  arm  as  familiarly  as  if  he  had 
known  me  from  childhood,  he  went 
out  with  me  through  the  long  French 
window  in  whose  embrasure  I  had 
been  seated. 

It  was  with  the  most  singular  sen- 
sation that  I  found  myself  thus  se- 
lected ;  yet  nothing  else  would  have 
appeared  so  natural.  The  sense  of 
intimate  acquaintanceship  made  an 
atmosphere  about  me  through  which 
I  felt  my  being  doubled.  My  very 
senses  seemed  to  acquire  more  inten- 
sitv.  The  sun  shining  on  the  close- 
mown  lawn,  the  odor  of  the  hay  from 
a  neighboring  meadow,  the  sound  of 
the  music,  recommencing  from  within, 
struck  on  me  with  a  vividness  un- 
known before.  I  turned  my  eyes 
upon  my  host.  He  was  walking  with 
his  head  slightly  bent  forward:  his 
expression  had  lost  the  tension  that 
had  marked  it  when  he  had  summoned 
me;  the  delicately-cut  lips  had  re- 
laxed ;  the  lines  of  the  forehead  were 
less  deeply  indented.  At  that  mo- 
ment I  became  aware  of  a  figure  that 
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was  standing,  partially  screened  by  a 
large  flowering  shrub,  at  the  extremi- 
ty of  the  piazza.  It  was  a  man,  evi- 
dently a  foreigner,  with  the  peculiar, 
stealthy  look  I  have  seen  only  in 
Italians.  Perceiving  himself  observed, 
he  went  away.  A  little  later  I  saw 
him  in  tlie  luncheon-room,  and  was 
told  he  was  Mr.  Gilford's  confidential 
servant,  who  had  been  with  him  for 
many  years.  I  did  not  know  whether 
or  not  my  companion  was  aware  that 
he  had  been  watched.  He  continued 
his  silent  walk,  leaning  upon  my  arm, 
until  a  bevy  of  girls,  accompanied  by 
several  young  men,  came  out  upon 
the  piazza ;  then  he  left  me  with 
some  kindly  phrase,  and  returned  to 
his  guests. 

As  I  passed  near  a  group  of  ladies, 
o'n  my  way  to  the  music-room,  I  heard 
one  of  them  say  that  she  must  go  and 
look  in  a  mirror  to  arrange  something 
about  her  dress.  Another  lady  re- 
plied that  she  would  look  in  vain;  for 
Mr.  Gilford  had  ordered  them  all  to  be 
taken  down,  and  pictures  to  be  hung 
in  their  places,  before  he  came  into  the 
house.  I  remembered  this  afterwards. 

As  the  party  was  breaking  up,  Mr. 
Gilford  came  to  me,  where  I  was 
standing  alone,  said  that  Mr.  Agassiz, 
Mr.  Longfellow,  and  Dr.  Holmes,  had 
promised  to  dine  with  him  on  the  next 
day  but  one,  and  asked  me  to  join 
them.  I  accepted ;  and,  not  to  linger 
on  details,  I  will  simply  state  that 
from  that  time  he  extended  frequent 
invitations  to  me ;  and  the  charm  of 
his  presence,  and  the  singular  fasci- 
nation he  exercised  upon  me,  in- 
creased day  by  day.  His  knowledge 
was  great  and  varied,  his  taste  culti- 
vated and  refined,  his  acquaintance 
with  men  and  things  very  extensive. 
He  rarely  talked,  yet  possessed  in  a 
peculiar  degree  the  art  of  drawing 
others  out. 


All  appeared  their  best  in  his  so- 
ciety:  they  were  lifted  for  the  time  to 
his  level.  His  kindliness  of  nature 
was  one  of  his  most  marked  traits ; 
yet  I  soon  became  aware  that  under- 
neath lay  a  fixity  of  purpose,  a 
rigidity  of  will,  that  was  excep- 
tional, —  I  had  almost  said  phe- 
nomenal. It  imprinted  itself  on  all 
about  him.  Every  clock  in  the  house 
kept  exact  time ;  and  the  domestic 
machinery,  of  *which  Giuseppe  was 
the  head,  acted  with  the  unfailing 
precision  of  the  laws  of  gravitation. 
Yet  there  was  no  austerity,  severity, 
or  harshness  about  Mr.  Gilford. 

One  night,  in  taking  off  my  watch, 
I  let  it  fall.  The  jar  disarranged  its 
movement;  and  by  half-past  ten 
o'clock  the  next  morning  it  had  gained 
half  an  hour.  At  eleven  o'clock  I 
had  an  appointment  with  Mr.  Gilford  ; 
and  I  accordingly  proceeded  to  his 
house,  reaching  the  door  exactly,  as  I 
thought-,  at  the  prescribed  moment. 
The  servant  looked  surprised  at  seeing 
me  ;  and,  on  my  saying  that  I  was 
there  by  appointment,  answered  that 
he  would  speak  to  Mr.  Giuseppe. 
The  Italian  came  to  the  door  with  a 
look  of  concern  on  his  face,  which 
changed  into  perplexity  as  I  repeated 
that  I  was  there  punctually  to  meet 
an  appointment  with  his  master.  He 
led  the  way  'to  the  library,  and  left 
me,  asking  me  to  excuse  the  delay  if 
I  were  kept  waiting.  Left  to  myself, 
I  began  to  study  the  pictures  »on  the 
walls,  all  of  which  were  fine,  but  to 
which  I  had  hitherto  given  but  small 
attention,  as  I  had  not,  before  that  day, 
been  alone  in  the  room  ;  and  works  of 
art  can  be  rightly  studied  and  appre- 
ciated only  when  we  are  at  liberty  to 
concentrate  our  thoughts  upon  them. 
As,  in  my  progress  around  the  library, 
I  neared  the  door  of  a  small  room  on 
the  left,  I  heard  the  sound  of  an  in- 
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ner  door  shutting.  I  knew  that  one 
or  two  very  fine  pictures  hung  in  this 
smaller  room  ;  and,  desirous  of  study- 
ing them  at  my  leisure,  I  pushed 
open  the  door,  which  was  standing 
ajar.  It  turned  noiselessly  upon  its 
hinges ;  and  before  me  I  saw  Mr.  Gil- 
ford, seated  on  a  sofa,  h'is  eyes  closed, 
his  brows  contracted,  his  aspect  that 
of  a  man  in  mortal  agony.  A  second 
glance  told  me  that  the  agony  was 
mental,  not  physical.  He  was  so 
absorbed  as  not  to  perceive  me.  In- 
expressibly shocked  and  pained,  I 
gently  reclosed  the  door.  There  was 
no  room  in  my  mind  for  curiosity,  for 
any  thing  but  compassion.  I  felt  as 
if  I  had  seen  my  nearest  friend  — for 
such  I  felt  him  by  some  mysterious 
and  inexplicable  tie  to  be  —  in  the  grip 
of  a  wild  beast,  whilst  I  stood  by 
powerless  to  help.  I  walked  to  the 
library-window,  and  gazed  vacantly 
out.  As  I  did  so,  my  eye  was  caught 
by  the  shadowy  reflection  of  my  face 
upon  the  pane.  With  a  sudden  start 
I  recognized  the  likeness  which  had 
so  haunted  me.  My  own  face,  seen 
as  I  then  saw  it,  bore  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  that  of  Mr.  Gilford. 
While  I  still  stood  at  the  window,  the 
door  behind  me  opened,  and  he  en- 
tered, dignified,  gentle,  and  self-pos- 
sessed, as  was  his  wont.  He  said  he 
feared  that  by  some  mistake  I  had 
waited;  and,  following  the  direction 
of  his  eyes  to  the  clock,  I  saw  to  my 
confusion  that  it  indicated  the'  ap- 
pointed hour.  I  explained  the  proba- 
ble cause  of  my  error  :  but  my  words 
faltered,  and  my  pre-occupation  must 
have  plainly  shown  itself;  for  he  fas- 
tened his  eyes  upon  me  with  a  look 
of  concern,  and  adroitly  turned  the 
conversation  upon  myself,  my  past, 
and  my  prospects.  I  had  little  to  tell ; 
but  that  little  I  told  unreservedly. 
When  I  had  finished,  he  thanked  me 


for  my  confidence,  and,  changing  the 
subject,  took  down  the  very  rare  and 
valuable  book  which  I  had  come  to 
see.  I  had  in  vain  searched  for  it  in 
Gottingen ;  and  my  delight  was 
great.  He  then  proposed  that  I  should 
make  use  of  his  library  whilst  I  re- 
mained at  Newport,  saying  that  at 
any  time  after  eleven  I  was  to  con- 
sider it  my  own ;  and,  bidding  me 
good-morning,  he  left  me. 

From  that  day  I  was  very  ofton  at 
his  house.  When  I  came  to  read,  he 
would  constantly  detain  me  by  invita- 
tions to  lunch  or  to  dinner :  so  t^.ut  at 
length  I  felt  more  at  home  tliere  than 
at  my  uncle's.  He  liked  to  draw  me 
out,  and  had  the  power  to  do  so,  si- 
lent though  I  was  in  general.  It-was 
like  thinking  aloud  to  converse  with 
him,  so  instantaneous  was  his  appre- 
hension, so  nearly  like  clairvoyance 
his  perception,  of  what  was  passing  in 
my  mind. 

One  evening  we  were  sitting  to- 
gether on  the  piazza,  smoking,  after 
dinner.  The  distant  murmur  of  the 
sea  below  the  cliffs,  the  nearer  song 
of  the  crickets  from  the  grassy  sweep 
before  us,  were  the  only  sounds  we 
heard.  The  shadows  of  the  summer 
twilight  gathered  about  us;  and  one 
bright  star  shone  forth  above  our 
heads.  We  had  been  sitting  for  some 
time  in  silence,  when,  without  any 
preface,  Mr.  Gilford  said, — 

"  Do  you  believe  in  duality  ?  " 

"  According  to  the  doctrine  of 
chances,  as  explained  by  Winckel- 
heiin,  I  do,"  I  replied.  ' 

"  Then  ypu  think  that  all  the  vari- 
ous forces,  impulses,  and  tendencies 
which  exist  in  one  mind  may  be,  in 
some  mysterious  manner,  duplicated 
in  another,  so  that  those  two  minds 
may  hold  a  nearness  of  relation  sur- 
passing that  of  the  closest  consan- 
guinity?" he  asked. 
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"  I  do,"  I  replied  solemnly ;  for  I 
felt  that  my  relation  to  this  man  ful- 
filled those  conditions,  and  that  no 
son  was  ever  so  near  to  father,  no 
brother  to.  brother,  as  I  felt  myself  to 
be  to  him. 

He  said  no  more  then  ;  and,  when 
he  next  spoke,  it  was  on  some  other 
subject. 

Some  time  afterwards,  as  we  were 
walking  together,  he  asked  me,  with 
the  same  startling  suddenness,  whether 
I  believed  in  sin. 

"  Certainly  not,  in  its  usual  accep- 
tation as  the  power  of  Satan,"  I  re- 
plied. "  The  common  idea  of  sin  as 
a  more  or  less  successful  rebellion 
against  Omnipotence  is  to  me  simply 
monstrous." 

"  You  think,  then,  with  the  Saadi?" 
he  inquired,  fastening  his  eyes  upon 
me. 

"  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to 
think  otherwise.  The  all-infolding 
Spirit  contains  within  his  own  essence 
all  active  principle  :  therefore  sin  can 
be  but  the  working  of  good,  did  we 
but  rightly  understand  it.  No,"  I 
continued,  "I  abhor  and  reject  that 
frightful  doctrine,  that  the  created 
can  be  stronger  for  evil  than  the 
Creator  for  good.  The  great  ends  of 
Omnipotence  concerning  us  are  equal- 
ly worked  out  through  our  actions, 
whether  they  be  called  evil  or  good. 
We  mistake,  we  are  ignorant,  we  are 
blind ;  but  evil  we  are  not.  Evil,  as  a 
force,  does  not,  can  not  exist.  In  af- 
firming it,  we  deny  God." 

"  Boy,  whence  gained  you  this  wis- 
dom, that  grows  only  within  the  shadow 
of  death  ?  "  he  said  slowly  to  me.  I 
did  not  answer.  I  had  spoken  as  one 
who  speaks  words  he  knows  not  of. 

One  afternoon  not  long  afterwards, 
Mr.  Gilford  asked  me  to  accompany 
him  in  a  stroll  along  the  cliffs.  It 
was  another  such  afternoon  as  that  I 


have  described.  That  heavy,  lower- 
ing aspect  of  sea  and  sky  was 
strangely  associated  with  my  compan- 
ion, probably  because  it  was  on  such 
an  afternoon  as  this  that  I  first  be- 
came aware  of  his  mysterious  influence 
upon  me.  And  yet  the  thought 
seemed  the  merest  and  most  ground- 
less fancy.  Nature,  in  that  still  wrath- 
fulness  of  mood,  that  menacing  and 
vengeful  silence,  appeared  utterly  re- 
moved from  the  possibilities  of  the 
gentle,  quiet,  and  noble  man  beside 
whom  I  walked. 

We  reached  a  prominent  point,  and 
stood  gazing  out  upon  the  scene. 
Doubtless  the  air  was  surcharged 
with  electricity  ;  for  I  felt  a  singular 
oppression  come  over  me.  After  we 
had  looked  some  time  in  silence,  Mr. 
Gilford  turned  an  inscrutable  gaze 
upon  me,  and  said,  — 

"Do  you  believe  in  capital  punish- 
ment?" 

"I  do,"  I  replied.  But  so  great 
was  the  oppression  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  that  the  words  seemed  to 
choke  me. 

"And  for  what  offences?"  he 
asked  again. 

"I  have  come  to  conclusions,"  I 
answered,  "which  differ  from  those 
recognized  in  our  statute-books.  Of- 
fences against  life  and  property  are 
there  provided  for ;  .but  those  subtler 
and  darker  offences  which  strike  at 
the  soul  itself  are  passed  over  in  si- 
lence by  our  lawgivers." 

"  Explain  yourself,"  he  said,  with- 
out turning  his  eyes  from  the  darken- 
ing horizon.  A  mighty  wave  seemed 
to  sweep  through  me  as  he  spoke ; 
and  I  answered,  — 

"The  murderer  of  a  life's  happi- 
ness, the  destroyer  of  faith,  hope,  and 
love  —  is  he  less  harmful  to  the  inter- 
ests of  society  than  some  poor  wretch, 
who,  in  an  outburst  of  senseless  rage 
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or  drunken  fury,  cuts  short  a  life  of 
no  more  usefulness  than  his  own  ? 
Shall  the  burning  of  a  human  habita- 
tion, though  it  be  but  a  hut,  the 
squalid  refuge  of  the  imbruted  poor, 
be  guarded  against  by  the  severest 
penalty  the  law" affords?  and  shall  he 
who  to  his  brother  sears  away  all  the 
beauty  from  the  earth,  who  darkens 
to  him  the  sun  at  mid-day,  and 
quenches  the  midnight  stars,  —  shall 
he  go  on  his  way,  and  shall  no  man 
say  to  him,  <  What  doest  thou  ?  '  " 

"  And  to  him  would  you  s.ay  not 
only  in  word,  but  in  deed,  '  Go  hence, 
and  harm  no  more  '  ?  "  Mr.  Gilford 
spoke  in  a  deep,  suppressed  tone,  that 
mingled  with  the  murmur  of  the  dis- 
tant storm. 

"  I  would  do  so,"  I  answered ;  and 
I  felt  my  mind  grow  rigid  and  stony 
as  I  spoke.  Affection,  ruth,  associa- 
tion, seemed  to  die  out  of  me,  leaving 
to  me  only  perception  and  judgment. 

"  So  be  it !  "  he  slowly  replied  ;  and, 
as 'he  spoke,  the  low,  broad  glare  of 
lightning  from  the  horizon  warned  us 
to  seek  shelter. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber; and  the  summer  residents  were 
beginning  to  leave.  The  prospect  of 
being  soon  separated  from  Mr.  Gilford 
filled  me  with  singular  and  altogether 
unreasonable  distress.  My  approach- 
ing return  to  Europe  became  a  subject 
of  regret,  instead  of  pleased  anticipa- 
tion. I  felt  as' if  I  had  grown  to  him  ; 
and  the  thought  of  breaking  the  tie 
was  indescribably  painful.  I  sought 
his  society  more  constantly  than  be- 
fore ;  but  he  made  no  reference  at  any 
time  to  the  approaching  cessation  of 
our  intercourse.  This  neither  sur- 
prised nor  grieved  me.  My  'confi- 
dence in  him  was  unlimited.  I  knew 
that  his  interest  in  me  was  deep  and 
unceasing.  I  could  feel  that  when  I 
entered  the  room  where  he  was  he 


breathed  more  freely.  In  some  man- 
ner that  I  could  not  understand,  I 
was  aiding  him  to  bear  his  burden, 
whatever  it  was.  Therefore,  though 
unutterably  delighted,  I  was  in  no- 
wise surprised,  when,  two  days  before 
his  departure,  he  offered  me  the  post 
of  his  secretary.  I  eagerly  accepted 
the  proposal,  as  I  would  have  done 
any  that  would  have  retained  me  near 
him.  He  then  mentioned  as  the 
salary  a  sum  so  large  as  to  be  out  of 
all  proportion  to  any  services  I  could 
render.  This  I  declined,  saying  that 
my  income,  though  small,  was  suffi- 
cient for  my  wants.  He  looked  on 
me  with  his  rare  and  beautiful  smile,- 
and  asked  if  it  were  also  sufficient  for 
the  wants  of  those  I  might  wish  to 
serve.  I  had,  in  fact,  a  few  days  be- 
fore, received  a  letter  from  my  old  pro- 
fessor of  philology  at  Gottingen,  con- 
veying the  intelligence  that  approach- 
ing blindness  would  soon  force  him  to 
relinquish  his  chair  at 'the  university. 
This  letter  had  caused  me  deep  con- 
cern |  for  my  limited  means  forbade 
my  aiding  him  as  I  wished.  Mr. 
Gilford's  liberality  would  supply  far 
more  than  the  sum  needed  to  make 
up  to  my  old  friend  the  amount  of 
his  yearly  salary.  His  daughter 
Minna  was  going  to  be  married,  the 
same  letter  had  told  me  ;  and  I  could 
now  defray  the  expenses  of  her  wed- 
ding-outfit, which  would  otherwise 
press  heavily  on  her  old  father.  These 
thoughts  passed  through  my  mind 
more  rapidly  than  I  can  write  them ; 
•and  I  accepted  the  offer,  without 
making  any  reference  to  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  service  I  could  render  j 
for  I  knew  he  was  aware  of  it. 

On  the  fourth  day  from  that  time, 
we  reached  Mr.  Gilford's  home  on  the 
Hudson.  As  we  entered  the  long 
avenue  of  oaks,  I  looked  at  him :  he 
had  become  ghastly  pale.  The  same 
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egression  of  horror  that  I  had  seen 
on  the  morning  of  which  I  have  spo- 
ken was  again  imprinted  on  his  face  : 
his  aspect  was  that  of  a  man  in  mor- 
tal peril.  Bending  forward,  I  looked 
out  of  the  opposite  window,  .and  laid, 
as  if  by  chance,  my  hand  upon  his 
knee.  A  vague  feeling  that  the  con- 
sciousness of  loving  companionship 
was  the  only  medicine  for  this  un- 
known agony  prompted  the  action. 
A  few  moments  later,  I  glanced  at  his 
face,  and  saw  that  it  had  regained  its 
usual  CApressio:ij  a:.d,  a:;  we  neared 
the  house,  he  pointed  out  to  me  the 
various  and  striking  points  of  view 
that  opened  upon  us  in  rapid  succes- 
sion through  skilfully-managed  vistas; 
for  the  estate  was  thickly  wooded. 

Giuseppe  stood  on  the  steps,  wait- 
ing to  receive  us.  I  have  said  little 
of  this  man  ;  but  I  will  now  state  that 
his  devotion  to  his  master  was  as  ab- 
solute and  unquestioning  as  that  of  a 
dog.  Mr.  Gilford  had  bought  him 
out  of  an  Italian  prison,  into  wnich 
he  had  been  unjustly  thrown,  and 
where  he  would  still  have  remained, 
•had  not  Mr.  Gilford  accidentally 
heard  of  the  case,  and  bribed  the 
judge  into  commuting  the  sentence 
of  car  cere  dura  into  exile.  He  had 
gradually  taken  me  into  favor,  partly 
because  I  always/spoke  to  him  in  his 
own  language,  and  partly,  I  think, 
because  he  was  conscious  that  in  some 
way  I  held  a  different  relation  to  his 
master  from  that  of  the  other  visitors 
at  the  house.  The  day  after  my  en- 
gagement with  Mr.  Gilford,  he  had 
smiled  on  meeting  me,  had  kissed,  in 
foreign  fashion,  my.  hand,  and  said 
that  he  rejoiced  in  my  coming,  for  it 
was  a  cosa,  santa  ;  and  it  was  with  an 
air  of  profound  satisfaction  that  he 
now  ushered  me  through  the  broad 
hall,  and  up  the  massive  stairway,  to 
the  room  prepared  for  me.  .Evt?ry 


little  casual  preference  I  had  'ex- 
pressed I  here  found  had  been  re- 
membered. Even  two  little  genre 
pictures  which  I  had  admired,  and 
which  were  especial  favorites  of  Mr. 
Gilford's,  were  hanging  on  either  side 
of  the  fireplace.  On  the  hearth  was 
.burning  a  wood-fire,  for  the  evening 
was  somewhat  chilly.  Giuseppe  light- 
ed the  candles,  and,  telling  me  that 
dinner  would  be  served  in  half  an 
hour,  left  me.  When  completing  my 
toilet,  I  looked  round  for  a  mirror: 
there  wiu  none  in  the  rooi;*.'  fcappos- 
ing  this  deficiency  to  be  accidental, 
and  taking  it  for  granted  that  it 
would  be  remedied  as  soon  as  per- 
ceived, I  finished  dressing  as  well  as 
I  could  without  the  aid  of  a  glass. 
Mr.  Gilford  was  walking  up  and  down 
the  hall  as  I  came  out  of  my  room, 
evidently  waiting  for  me.  He  came 
towards  me,  laid  his  hand  within  my 
arm,  and  led  the  way  down  stairs  to 
the  dining-room.  Dinner  was  served 
with  the  same  observance  'as  if  there 
had  been  twelve  instead  of  two  at  ta- 
ble ;  and  this  I  found  was  the  rule  at 
Oak  Bluif,  as  the  place  was  called. 
After  dinner,  during  which  Mr.  Gil- 
ford had  talked  much  more  than 
usual,  we  retired  to  the  library  to 
smoke.  I  do  not  kno\v  that  I  had 
ever  enjoyed  so  keen  a  sense  of  happi- 
ness as  I  did  that  evening.  The 
attachment  I  felt  to  Mr.  Gilford  was 
justified  to  myself  by  the  "preference 
he  had  shown  me.  He  had  chosen 
me  for  his  companion ;  for  I  now 
plainly  perceived  that  my  secretary- 
ship was  merely  nominal :  but  I  de- 
termined that  it  should  not  continue 
so.  As  I  sat  opposite  my  host  and 
friend,  watching  the  play  of  his  deli- 
cate yet  strongly-marked  features, 
revealed  more  strikingly  than  usual 
by  the.  bright  firelight,  I  was  more 
than  ever  struck  by  their  look  of 
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secret  force.  I  felt  with  a  sudden 
heart-sinking,  that,  were  he  once  dis- 
pleased, once  alienated,  there  would 
be  no  possible  return  of  his  favor. 
There  was  an  occult  power  before  me, 
shrouded  under  that  courteous  bear- 
ing, which  partook  of  the  nature  of 
lightning.  I  thought  at  the  time 
that  lie  wtfs  conscious  of  my  hidden 
disquietude :  he  certainly  succeeded 
in  making  me  forget  it.  For  once,  he 
displayed  all .  the  varied  richness  of 
his  inind:  hi?  conversation  was  like 
a  goluen  chain,  each  link  perfect  and 
shining  and  strong.  But  one  thing 
on  this  evening  struck  me  more  forci- 
bly than  ever  before :  he  never  re- 
ferred, either  to  his  wife,  or  to  any 
other  woman. 

I  breakfasted  alone  the  next  morn- 
ing ;  and  after  my  solitary  meal  I  be- 
gan to  explore  the  house.  It  was  full 
of  rare  and  beautiful  things ;  but  I 
was  struck  by  the  total  absence  of 
mirrors.  Where  every  thing'  was  so 
luxurious,  this  omission  was  singular. 
After  examining  all  the  rooms  on  the 
southern  and  eastern  sides,  I  at- 
tempted to  open  a  door  leading  to  the 
western  front :  it  was  locked.  As  I 
withdrew  my  hand  I  heard  Giuseppe's 
voice  behind  me,  saying,  "No  one  en- 
ters there : "  then,  coming  nearer,  he 
added,  in  a  whisper,  "  Those  are  the 
apartments  of  the  signora;"  and  he 
turned  away  as  if  from  inquiry. 
Later  in  the  day,  on  making  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  piazza,  I  saw  that  all  the 
blinds  on  that  side  were  closed,  and 
nailed  down. 

Still  another  thing  on  that  day,  I 
remember,  impressed  me  as  peculiar : 
nowhere  in  the  house  was  there  to  be 
seen  any  sign  of  former  female  occu- 
pancy. It  was  difficult-  to  imagine 
any  past  mistress  presiding  there.  I 
looked  in  vain  for  any  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Gilford  :  none  was  visible. 


Mr.  Gilford  came  into  the  library 
at  eleven ;  and  then  I  requested  to  be- 
allowed  to  enter  upon  my  duties.  See- 
ing me  determined,  he  laid  before  me 
the  letters  which  had  come  by  that 
morning's  mail,  and  asked  me  to  read 
them  aloud.  It  was  then  that  I  first 
became  aware  of  the  active  and  thor- 
oughly-organized beneficence  of  this 
extraordinary  man.  The  letters  were 
in  great  part  from  different  agents 
employed  by  him  for  the  secret  ad- 
ministration of  his  charities.  I  found, 
thctt,  never  allowing  nis  aame  to  ap- 
pear before  the  public,  Mr.  Gilford 
devoted  all  the  surplus  of  his  great 
income  to  the  support  of  schools,  the 
erection  of  healthy  and  well-arranged 
dwelling-houses  for  the  poor,  the  judi- 
cious assistance,  by  means  of  easy 
loans,  of  those  who  were  in  distress, 
the  defence  of  friendless  prisoners, 
and,  in  short,  to  every  scheme  of  be- 
nevolence that  recommended  itself  to 
his  clear  and  acute  mind.  There  was 
no  limitation :  the  application  from  a 
house  of  Sisters  of  Charity  in  Alabama 
met  with  as  prompt  and  generous  a 
response  as  did  an  appeal  from  a  Mo- 
ravian settlement  in  Michigan.  But 
one  condition  was  attached  to  his 
gifts, —  that  the  name  of  the  donor 
should  never  be  made  public. 

The  sketch  of  this  first  day  will 
suffice  for  all  the  rest.  At  eleven  Mr. 
Gilford  came  to  me  in  the  libfary. 
I  'never  saw  him  before  that  hour.  I 
read  his  letters  to  him,  and  wrote  from 
his  dictation,  for  two  hours  :  at  one 
we  lunched  ;  and  we  spent  the  after- 
noon together,  usually  driving  or  rid- 
ing from  four  until  six,  when  we  dined. 
I  received  many  dinner  and  evening 
invitations, — for  the  neighborhood  was 
a  gay  and  social  one,  —  and  these  Mr. 
Gilford  invariably  insisted  upon  my 
accepting.  This  I  did  willingly  when 
he  accompanied  me,  reluctantly  when 
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he  remained  at  home ;  but  in  either, 
case  I  was  constrained  to  go.  This 
was  the  only  thing  in  wjiich  any  force 
was  put  upon  my  inclinations  ;  and 
I  was  aware  that  Mr.  Gilford's  insist- 
ance  was  founded  on  a  fear  lest  the 
seclusion  of  Oak  Bluff  should  act  in- 
juriously upon  my  spirits.  I  never 
argued  with  him  on  this  point :  I  felt 
that  it  would  be  utterly  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  change  any  decision  deliber- 
ately made  by  him. 

I  must  here  mention  one  peculiarity 
of  Mr.  Gilford ;.  it  was,  I  thought, 
probably  the  result  of  some  affection 
of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  :  he  never 
turned  his  head  so  as  to  look  behind 
him.  He  would  slowly  turn,  and 
face  any  object,  when  his  attention 
was  called  in  that  direction  ;  but  he 
never  turned  his  head  round.  I 
fancied  that  I  always  perceived  a 
pause,  as  if  of  effort,  before  he  thus 
changed  his  position  :  so  that,  little 
by  little,  in  our  walks  and  drives,  I 
gave  up  pointing  out  to  him  any  thing 
that  lay  behind  us. 

I  have  referred  to  the  absence  of 
a  looking-glass  in  my  room.  Where 
every  thing  else  was  so  luxuriously 
provided  for  my  ease  and  comfort,  I 
felt  it  would  be  ungracious  to  ask  for 
any  thing  further ;  and  so  I  sent  an 
order  to  New  York  for  a  small  Vene- 
tian mirror  I  had  kept  in  my  posses- 
sion, with  several  other  things,  when 
I  had  sold  the  house  and  furniture 
which  had  been  my  father's.  It  ar- 
rived one  morning,  and  was  brought, 
in  its  packing-case,  to  my  room.  I 
opened  it  unassisted,  and  hung  it  on 
the  wall.  I  had  spent  more  time  in 
placing  it  than  I  was  conscious  of,  and 
eleven  o'clock  arrived  unawares.  Mr. 
Gilford,  not  finding  me  at  the  usual 
ho'ur  in  the  library,  came  to  my  room. 
In  reply  to  the  "  Come  in,"  with  which 
I  answered  his  knock,  he  entered,  and 


had  reached  the  middle  of  the  floor 
before  his  eye  fell  upon  the  mirror ; 
but,  as  it  did  so,  he  stopped  abruptly, 
his  look  riveted  upon  the  sheet  of 
glass.  A  grayish  pallor  overspread  his 
face  :  he  remained  immovable,  fixedly 
staring  at  the  mirror.  I  sprang  for- 
ward with  an  exclamation  of  alarm. 
My  movement  and  cry  seemed  to 
bring  him  to  himself :  he  turned,  and 
quitted  the  room,  leaving  me  in  a 
state  of  extreme  distress  and  perplex- 
ity. 

Half  an  hour  later,  Giuseppe  came 
to  say  that  Mr.  Gilford  was  waiting 
for  me  in  the  library.  I  found  him 
looking  much  fatigued,  but  kindly  and 
self-possessed  as  usual.  The  day 
passed  like  other  days ;  and  nothing 
happened  to  remind  me  of  Mr.  Gil- 
ford's sudden  and  painful  seizure  of 
the  morning,  till  in  the  afternoon,  as 
we  were  sitting  upon  the  piazza,  I 
heard  a  loud  crash  from  my  room, 
and,  running  up  to  see  what  had  hap- 
pened, found  the  mirror  in  fragments 
on  the  floor,  and  Giuseppe  standing 
over  it  in  an  attitude  of  consternation. 

"  Only  see,  signore  !  Was  there  ever 
such  an  unlucky  wretch  as  .1  am  ?  "  he 
exclaimed  as  I  entered.  "In  at- 
tempting to  straighten  the  mirror, 
which  was  hanging  awry,  I  have 
pulled  it  down.  How  unfortunate  !  " 

But  through  Giuseppe's  protesta- 
tions there  pierced  an  unmistakable 
tone  of  satisfaction ;  and  there  was  a 
gleam  of  self-gratulation  in  his  eye, 
which  did  not  correspond  witli  his 
words.  • 

Much  puzzled,  I  returned  to  the 
piazza,  but  said  nothing  of  the  cause 
of  the  sound  we  had  heard ;  nor  did 
Mr.  Gilford  ask  about  it. 

A  week  later  Mr.  Gilford  drove  one 
afternoon  to  pay  a  call  upon  a  friend 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  I  went  out 
for  a  walk.  When  about  half  a  mile 
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from  the  house,  chancing  to  look  in 
that  direction,  I  saw  a  bright  flame 
issuing  from  one  of  the  chimneys.  I 
ran  back,  remembering  on  the  way 
that  this  chimney  communicated  with 
Mr.  Gilford's  bedroom,  from  which,  I 
concluded,  the  fire  must  have  pro- 
ceeded, as  the  rooms  below  were  those 
now  closed  up.  I  met  no  servants  in 
the  hall,  and  made  the  best  of  my  way 
alone  to  the  room.  My  suspicion  was 
well  founded.  •  The  chimney  was  roar- 
ing furiously  :  the  wall  was  already  so 
hot  that  I  could  scarcely  bear  my  hand 
upon  it.  Seizing  a  quantity  of  towels 
from  tLe  adjacent  dressing-room,  and 
drenching  them  with  water,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  extinguishing  the  fire. 
Heated  and  tired  with  my  run  and 
work,  I  threw  myself  down  in  a  chair 
to  take  breath.  As  I  did  so,  my  at- 
tention was  attracted  by  a  picture  over 
the  mantle-piece.  "What  an  exqui- 
site creature  ! "  was  my  first  thought. 
The  painting  was  obviously  a  portrait 
taken  in  the  character  of  Cleopatra ; 
but  the  treatment  differed  widely  from 
the  usual  management  of  that  subject. 
The  delicate  head  was  thrown  back,  the 
soft  eyes  raised,  the  sweet  lips  parted, 
the  rounded  throat  and  the  perfect 
bosom  unveiled :  the  snake,  lithe  and 
erect,  rising  from  the  hand,  had  stif- 
fened for  the  deadly  stroke  ;  its  glitter- 
ing body  shining,  cold  and  metallic, 
against  the  melting  sweetness  of  the 
pearly  breast.  I  almost  fancied  that 
I  could  see  the  vital  current  flowing 
through  those  tender  veins.  But,  as 
I  gazed  upon  the  exquisite  and  pa- 
thetic beauty  of  that  upturned  face,  I 
felt  myself  shrinking  away  from  it. 
An  expression  of  perfidy,  of  remorse- 
less cruelty  and  cunning,  began  to 
steal  through  and  animate  those 
mournful  features.  I  saw  that  the 
hair,  soft  and  golden  like  a  child's, 
clustered  round  a  forehead  as  low  and 
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flat  as  that  of  a  panther ;  and  I  per- 
ceived that  the  artist  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  position  of  the  head  to 
conceal  this  sinister  deficiency.  A 
maleficent  influence  breathed  from 
the  picture  as  I  sat,  yet  such  was  its 
fascination  that  I  could  not  look  away. 

My  reverie,  if  such  it  was,  was 
broken  by  the  approach  of  a  stealthy 
step;  and,  turning  my  head,  I  saw 
Giuseppe.  He  looked  annoyed  and 
concerned,  more  so,  I  thought,  than 
the  occasion  warranted ;  but  he  spoke 
in  his  usual  tone. 

"It  is  thanks  to  the  signore  that 
the  house  is  not  burnt  up,"  he  said, 
inspecting  with  a  critical  air  my  ar- 
rangements for  extinguishing  the  fire, 
and  laying  his  hand  on  the  blistered 
and  still  scorching  wall. 

"  Giuseppe  ?  "  I  said,  and  pointed  to 
the  picture.  A  look  of.  malignant 
hatred  crossed  his  face. 

"  It  is  the  signora,"  he  replied  in  a 
low  tone  that  was  almost  a  hiss. 

"But  that  is  impossible,"  I  an- 
swered. "  This  picture  is  a  very  old 
one.  It  is  a  Guido.  Look,  it  is 
signed." 

"Signore,  what  I  say  is  true.  It 
is  the  portrait  of  the  signora.  It  is 
she  herself."  He  pressed  his  lips 
firmly  together,  then  added  hastily,  as 
the  sound  of  approaching  carriage- 
wheels  was  heard,  "I  implore  you, 
signore,  to  leave  this  room  at  once, 
and  on  no  account  to  let  my  master 
know  that  you  have  entered  here.  I 
am  sorry  you  did,"  he  continued  with 
sudden  vehemence.  "It  would  be 
worth  having  the  whole  house  burn 
up,  if  so  we  could  only  be  rid  of  that 
accursed  picture,  that" —  And  he 
muttered  between  his  teeth  a  word  of 
most  horrible  import. 

I  went  to  my  room  more  bewildered 
than  ever,  yet  through  that  bewilder- 
ment light  was  slowly  struggling. 
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Such  a  man  as  Mr.  Gilford  must  have 
been  utterly  wretched  in  the  compan- 
ionship of  such  a  woman,  beautiful 
and  seductive  though  she  evidently 
was.  The  wonder  was  how  he  ever 
came  to  marry  her.  I  knew  nothing 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  marriage, 
save  that  it  had  taken  place  in  Paris, 
that  they  had  immediately  returned 
to  America,  and  that  Mrs.  Gilford  had 
met  with  a  sudden  death  from  drown- 
ing a  few  weeks  after  their  arrival. 
The  catastrophe  had  taken  place  at 
Oak  Bluff,  which,  as  I  have  said,  bor- 
dered on  the  Hudson.  Further  than 
this,  I  knew  nothing  save  wliat  was 
revealed  by  the  picture ;  and  it  was  a 
revelation.  That  man's  pure,  lofty, 
self-sustained,  yet  most  gentle  and 
tender  nature  —  how  could  I  fancy  it 
in  daily,  hourly  contact  with  that 
woman,  all  feline  softness,  all  witchery 
without,  a  living  lie  within !  As  he 
grew  to  know  her,  how  he  must  have 
shrunk  from  the  subtle  fascination  of 
that  face  !  how  loathed  the  sweet,  fair, 
rounded  beauty  of  that  form  ! 

Hitherto,  despite  my  strange  and 
vivid  sympathy  with  my  friend,  there 
had  always  been  a  point  where  I  felt 
that  sympathy  stop,  my  comprehen- 
sion of  him  cease ;  but  that  limitation 
was  nowt removed.  The  evil  light  of 
that  beautiful  face  had  dispelled  the 
darkness  that  had  rested  on  his  inti- 
mate history.  I  cared  nothing  for  the 
facts :  it  was  only  the  feeling  that  I 
had  to  do  with,  —  the  disappointment, 
the  pain,  the  anguish,  of  an  ill-assort- 
ed marriage,  of  a  radical  and  hope- 
less moral  and  mental  disparity. 
How  much,  or  in  what  way,  she  had 
wronged  him,  I  did  not  know  then,  I 
do  not  know  now ;  but  her  very  existence 
in  the  character  of  his  wife  was  the 
most  cruel  of  wrongs,  the  deepest  of 
injuries.  I  looked  back  as  in  a  mirror ; 
an^Jtilhe  past  pain  of  my  dear  friend  rose 


before  me  like  a  ghost,  still  animated 
by  its  own  undying  death  in  life.  My 
heart  swelled  with  an  answering  an- 
guish as  I  recalled  the  look  of  mortal 
agony  that  more  than  once  I  had 
seen  on  that  dear  and  revered  face, 
and  I  felt  tempted  to  arraign  Provi- 
dence for  having  laid  such  a  burden 
of  secret  and  unacknowledged  sorrow 
on  such  a  man. 

My  bitter  and  mournful  train  of 
thought  was  interrupted  by  the  sum- 
mons to  luncheon.  As  I  took  my 
seat  opposite  Mr.  Gilford  at  table,  and 
looked  across  at  his  gentle  and 
thoughtful  countenance,  a  sudden  in- 
ternal passion  of  rage  against  his  wife 
seized  upon  me.  I  felt  my  face  con- 
tract and  change  ;  and,  taking  up  a 
goblet  of  water,  I  drained  it  to  hide 
my  altered  expression  from  his  eye. 
A  disturbed  and  uneasy  mood  grew 
upon  Mr.  Gilford  as  the  meal  pro- 
ceeded ;  and  I  felt,  or  fancied,  that  he 
perceived  and  was  affected  by  the 
tumult  in  my  mind,  though  I  used 
every  effort  to  hide  it  from  him.  He 
ate  but  little,  and  from  time  to  time 
looked  at  me  half  appealingly  as  if 
expecting  from  me  a  solace  to  which 
he  was  accustomed,  and  which  failed 
him  now ;  and  I  thought  at  the  mo- 
ment that  my  love,  ignorant  and 
unquestioning,  had  been  a  better  love 
than  now,  when  tortured  by  a  helpless 
and  indignant  sympathy  with  suffer- 
ings he  had  never  revealed,  and  which 
therefore  I  had  perhaps  no  right  to 
know.  Yet  my  conscience  acquitted 
me  of  any  wrong  intent.  I  had  not 
sought  to  surprise  his  confidence,  to 
thrust  myself  uncalled  into  his  secrecy, 
with  rash  hand  to  raise  the  pall  that 
hid  his  past. 

Mr.  Gilford's  disquietude  increased  ; 
and,  before  luncheon  was  over,  he  left 
the  table,  and  went  into  the  library. 
I  soon  followed  him.  After  pacing 
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up  and  down  the  room  several  times, 
he  suddenly  turned  to  me,  and  asked 
me  to  bring  "  Hamlet,"  and  read  it 
to  him.  I  took  the  book  from  its 
shelf,  and  began  to  read  aloud  while 
he  continued  his  walk.  I  had  read 
,  much  of  Shakspeare  to  Mr.  Gilford, 
and  had  more  than  once  proposed 
"Hamlet;"  but  he  had  always  pre- 
ferred some  other  play.  As  I  read  on, 
Mr.  Gilford  stopped,  and  stood  with  his 
face  turned  from  me,  leaning  on  the 
mantle-piece.  He  had  previously  en- 
couraged me  to  pause,  and  comment 
on  the  plays  I  was  reading  to  him ; 
and  the  remarks  I  had  thus  elicited 
in  reply  to  my  own  had  been  most 
valuable  in  deepening  my  insight 
into  those  master-pieces  and  marvels. 
His  keen,  searching,  and  delicate  ap- 
preciation of  the  hidden  springs  and 
workings  of  human  nature  lent  to  his 
words  an  authority  which  I  had  come 
to  consider  as  almost  final.  I  had 
therefore  particularly  desired  to  read 
this,  my  favorite  playj  to  him.  I 
perceived  that  he  was  listening  with 
most  fixed  attention,  and!  it  may  have 
been  that  consciousness  that  gave 
such  unaccustomed  force  to  my  ren- 
dering. I  felt  my  voice  take  inflec- 
tions unused  before,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  almost  as  if  it  obeyed  perceptions 
outside  of  my  own.  The  scene  took 
absolute  possession  of  me  :  as  I  read,  I 
felt  myself  shudder.  The  strain  was 
becoming  so  powerful  that  I  was  glad 
to  stop  at  the  end  of  the  first  act,  to 
free  my  mind,  for  an  interval,  from  this 
controlling  tension.  After  turning 
over  the  leaves  I  had  been  reading,  I 
remarked,  that  in  the  defiant  merri- 
ment,' the  shivering  jests,  of  Hamlet, 
Shakspeare  had  at  the  outset  given 
the  key  to  his  temperament,  —  full  of 
nervous  force,  yet  so  exquisitely  sen- 
sitive that  his  perceptions  become,  as 
it  were,  hysterical.  Such  a  strain  as 


that  of  the  ghost-scene,  borne  without 
any  revulsion,  would  of  itself  destroy 
his  reason.  The  pendulum  of  his 
mind,  seeking  to  adjust  itself,  swings 
with  corresponding  impetus  to  the 
opposing  mood;, and  by  his  ghastly 
mirth  we  can  measure  his  horror. 
"  No  human  being,"  I  went  on,  "  can 
be  supposed  capable  of  bearing  the 
strain  of  the  presence  of  the  su- 
pernatural without  taking  refuge  in 
intervals  of  disbelief  or  of  uncon- 
sciousness ;  moments  when  the  whole 
seems  but  the  creation  of  a  sick  and 
disordered  fancy,  even  while  the  man 
acknowledges  to  himself,  in  an  under- 
tone of  adverse  conviction,  the  truth. 
—  Does  it  not  seem  so  to  you  ?  " 

"  I  know  it  is  so,"  Mr.  Gilford  re- 
plied ;  and  there  was  an  accent  on  the 
word  "  know  "  that  chilled  me  with  a 
sensation  of  horror  as  far  surpassing 
that  of  the  play  as  truth  surpasses 
fiction.  I  read  on.  Mr.  Gilford  con- 
tinued to  listen  as  before.  I  stopped 
at  the  end  of  the  second  act,  and 
questioned  him  as  to  his  opinion  of 
Hamlet's  self-accusation  of  cowardice. 
He  replied, — 

"Hamlet  was  no  coward.  He 
shrank  from  deciding  how  to  do  the 
deed,  not  from  the  deed  itself.  A 
man  who  feels  himself  the  appointed 
executor  of  the  justice  of  God  has  no 
power  of  choice,  save  in  the  manner 
of  fulfilling  the  awful  duty  laid  upon 
him.  The  deed  is  not  his.  He  is 
but  the  instrument.  Hamlet's  was 
but  the  natural  hesitancy  of  a  young 
man,  who  sees  what  he  must  do,  but 
sees  not  clearly  how  to  do  it.  Had  he 
been  older,  his  judgment  would  have 
been  speedier,  and  his  performance 
would  have  followed  instantly." 

I  felt  myself  breathe  hard,  something 
so  not  inhuman,  but  preterhuman, 
was  in  the  absolute  abstraction  from 
any  possibility  of  human  weakness  or 
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swerving,  in  the,  so  to  speak,  disem- 
bodied sound  of  Mr.  Gilford's  voice. 
I  read  on,  but  stopped  again  at  tbe 
end  of  that  scene  of  ineffable  pathos 
and  tenderness  in  which  Hamlet  — 
faith  and  hope  shattered,  love  itself 
shaken  well-nigh  to  dissolution  —  re- 
nounces Ophelia.  Mr.  Gilford,  with  a 
motion  of  his  hand,  bade  me  proceed; 
I  continued  to  read  without  further 
pause;  but  I  read  the  tragedy  as  I 
never  read  it  before.  New  meanings 
illumined  those  fearful  pages ;  light- 
nings of  hitherto  unrecognized  truths 
flashed  upon  me  with  the  overmaster- 
ing power  of  instantaneous  convic- 
tions. That  terrible  force  which  men 
call  fatality,  but  which-is  but  the  in- 
dissoluble linking  of  cause  with  effect, 
drove  my  perceptions  before  it  as  if 
borne  on  a  mighty  wind.  At  the  end 
I  leaned  back  faint  and  exhausted. 
I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  present  at  an 
execution  where  the  deathful  blow 
had  fallen  from  the  hand  of  God  him- 
self. And  yet  the  interest  of  the 
story  of  the  play  had  throughout  been 
but  a  secondary  one.  It  seemed  only 
as  the  distant  accompaniment  to  an 
actual  and  present  tragedy.  The 
sense  of  the  reality  of  its  present  life 
was  that  which  so  overpowered  me. 

After  I  had  ceased  reading,  Mr. 
Gilford  remained  for  a  few  minutes  in 
the  same  position  in  which  he  had 
been  listening;  then  he  turned,  and 
fixed  a  look  upon  me  as  if  he  would 
pierce,  my  very  soul.  As  I  gazed 
back  into  his  eyes,  a  singular  change 
came  over  me.  My  disturbed  and 
tossing  mind  calmed  itself.  Those 
convictions  which  had  a  moment  be- 
fore been  so  new  to  me,  suddenly 
seemed  to  retire  into  the  distance,  and 
took  the  position  of  long  recognized 
beliefs,  facts  of  ulterior  consciousness. 
Still  gazing  into  my  eyes,  Mr.  Gil- 
ford approached  and  stood  before  me. 


"  Was  it  well  ?  "  he  asked  in  a  deep, 
vibrating  tone;  and  that  sense  of 
present  reality  was  clear  and  distinct 
upon  me  as  I  answered,  gazing  stead- 
ily at  him,  — 

"It  is  well." 

As  I  spoke,  I  felt  more  strongly 
than  ever  before  that  sense  of  a 
doubled  existence  which  I  had  in  a 
lesser  degree  so  often  experienced  in 
Mr.  Gilford's  presence.  I  cannot  ex- 
plain or  reason  upon  it :  I  can  but 
state  it  as  a  fact,  and  that  fact  as  one 
of  the  most  vivid  of  realities.  And 
so  it  was,  that  when  he  relaxed  that 
gaze,  and,  turning,  went  out  through 
one  of  the  glass  doors  of  the  library 
to  the  piazza,  I  followed  him  as  if  the 
volition  that  prompted  his  movement 
directly  produced  my  own. 

I  began  this  relation  with  the  in- 
tention of  writing  out  fully  all  the 
circumstances  of  these  most  extraor- 
dinary facts ;  for  I  anticipate  the  possi- 
bility of  ceasing  to  believe  in  them 
myself,  and  deeming  them  but  the 
illusions  of  an  overstrained  fancy, 
instead  of  being,  as  I  here  solemnly 
affirm,  the  exact  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  incredible  though  that 
truth  may  appear. 

As  I  said,  I  followed  Mr.. Gilford, 
and  joined  him  as  he  paced  silently 
back  and  forth  on  the  piazza.  It  was 
on  the  western  side  of  the  house,  the 
library  being  the  corner  room.  The 
other  windows  on  that  side  were,  as  I 
have  said,  closed  and  nailed  clown. 
The  afternoon  sun,  now  low,  for  it 
was  late  in  October,  was  shining 
brightly  upon  the  end  of  the  house. 
As  I  walked  by  Mr.  Gilford's  side,  a 
crimson  leaf  fluttered  down  from  the 
Virginia-creeper  that  clustered  around 
the  pillars  of  the  piazza.  Struck  by 
its  beauty  of  form,  and  glow  of  color, 
I  stopped,  and  stooped  to  pick  it  up. 
Mr.  Gilford  was  thus  a  few  steps  in 
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advance  of  me,  and  was  pausing,  ap- 
parently for  me  to  rejoin  him,  when  I 
looked  up.  Behind  him,  clearly  de- 
fined upon  the  wall,  nothing  hetween 
it  and  the  sun,  stood  the  shadow  of  a 
woman  reading  a  letter.  I  am  not  a 
coward,  nor  are  my  nerves  weak  :  but 
at  that  moment  I  felt  my  blood  and  my 
breath  stop ;  and,  without  rising  from 
the  knee  on  which  I  was  half  kneel- 
ing, I  remained  with  my  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  shadow.  It  neither  moved 
«  nor  faded.  It  was  there,  distinct  and 
dark,  — the  shadow  of  a  woman  read- 
ing a  letter.  As  I  gazed  on  it,  I  rec- 
ognized with  increasing  horror  the 
clustering  hair,  the  delicate  features 
(for  I  saw  the  shadow  in  profile),  and 
the  softly  rounded  figure,  of  Mr.  Gil- 
ford's wife.  It  was  the  shadow  of  the 
portrait  in  his  room.  As  I  knelt,  Mr. 
Gilford  turned  slowly  round. 

lt  You  see  it,"  he  said  in  a  low,  im- 
passive voice,  which,  »emotionless  as 
it  seemed,  expressed  an  intensity  of 
horror  such  as  no  cry  could  have  con- 
veyed. Then  he  sat,  or  rather  sank 
down,  upon  a  garden-seat  which  stood 
beside  him. 

I  rose  to  my  feet,  and  passing  close 
to  where  the  shadow  had  been,  for  I 
saw  it  no  longer,  I  went  to  him.  His 
face  was  of  a  bluish  gray ;  his  eyes 
were  dim,  and  seemed  to  see  nothing ; 
and,  as  I  took  his  hands  in  mine,  they 
were  cold  and  stiffening.  I  threw 
myself  down  before  him,  chafing  his 
hands,  striving  to  recall  him  to  ani- 
mation ;  but  the  breath  came  feebly 
from  his  lips,  and  the  sight  seemed 
retreating  farther  and  farther  from 
his  dilated  pupils.  A  fear,  far  keener 
than  the  horror  of  the  shadow,  laid 
hold  upon  me ;  a  terrible  contraction 
seized  my  heart.  How  could  I  grasp 
that  withdrawing  consciousness  ?  how 
bring  my  dearest  friend  to  the  sense 
of  my  presence,  of  my  love,  of  my 


unutterable  sympathy?  One  word 
sprang  to  my  lips.  I  said,  or  rather 
cried  aloud,  — 

"Father!" 

At  the  word,  I  felt  a  thrill  in  the 
hands  I  held;  the  deathlike  aspect 
changed ;  a  quiver  moved  the  pallid 
lips;  the  look  of  life  dispersed  the 
dimness  that  had  veiled  his  eyes  ;  in- 
credulity, doubt,  inquiry,  looked  out 
from  them  in  turn ;  till  finally  I  saw 
that  dear  —  never  until  then  so  dear 
—  face  return  my  gaze  with  a  look  of 
conscious  love  and  gratitude.  What 
I  experienced  as  I  thus  knelt,  hold- 
ing his  hands,  and  gazing  at  him, 
only  God,  who  knows  all  things,  can 
know.  I  then  and  there  solemnly 
resolved  to  devote  every  moment  of 
my  existence  to  Mr.  Gilford.  I  was 
entirely  aware  that  I  had  no  power 
to  exorcise  this  horrible  companion  of 
his  life ;  but  I  cherished  the  hope 
that  my  knowledge  of  his  torture 
would  lessen  its  acuteness,  and  that 
my  sympathy,  though  unexpressed, 
would  be  none  the  less  potent. 

On  that  afternoon  one  great  change 
took  place  in  my  feelings  toward  my 
friend.  From  that  of  pupil  I  seemed 
to  pass  into  the  place  of  protector. 
No  mother  ever  watched  a  little  child 
with  more  unceasing  vigilance  and 
care  than  I  henceforward  watched 
him.  And  this  constant  observance, 
far  from  fatiguing,  seemed  to  soothe 
him.  A  look  of  tranquillity  would 
not  unfrequently  come  over  his  face, 
when,  turning  his  eyes  upon  me,  he 
met  my  gaze  of  wratchful  affection. 
When  we  walked  together,  I  felt  him 
lean  lovingly  upon  my  arm  ;  and,  when 
we  parted  at  night,  the  clasp  of  his 
hand  was  fond  and  lingering  as  that 
of  a  father's. 

But,  loving  and  absolute  as  was  my 
devotion  to  my  friend,  it  proved  pow- 
erless to  defend  him  from  the  presence 
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of  the  shadow.  I  cannot  tell  how 
constant  it  was ;  but  I  think,  although 
I  have  no  means  of  knowing,  that 
from  that  day  I  saw  it  whenever  he 
was  conscious  of  its  presence  behind 
him.  It  was  not  always  in  its  first 
position,  —  sometimes  it  imaged  a  wo- 
man falling,  still  clutching  at  the  let- 
ter ;  sometimes  it  was  the  shadow  of  a 
drowned  corpse  floating  behind  him 
in  the  air,  the  long  hair  trailing,  the 
hands  and  feet  rigid;  but  it  was  al- 
ways a  shadow,  and  the  shadow  of  his 
wife. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  hor- 
ror I  at  first  experienced  at  the  sight 
of  the  shadow  would  have  diminished 
in  time,  and  that  each  successive 
appearance  would  have  been  easier  to 
endure.  But  it  was  not  so.  My 
feelings  towards  it  did  not  seem  to 
originate  in  my  own  mind,  but  to  be 
reflected  from  Mr.  Gilford's;  and  it 
was  apparent  to  me  that  this  torture 
was  becoming  more  and  more  unen- 
durable to  him.  As  time  went  on,  I 
saw,  with  iridescribable  grief,  that  his 
strength  was  failing.  His  daily 
walks  grew  Shorter ;  he  leaned  more 
heavily  upon  my  arm ;  and  he  formed, 
by  degrees,  the  habit  of  lying  on  the 
sofa  whilst  I  read  to  him,  or  wrote  at 
his  dictation.  I  never  spoke  to  him 
of  the  shadow.  I  was  impressed  with 
the  conviction,  that,  if  I  were  to  recall 
it  to  his  mind,  it  would  immediately 
make  itself  visible  to  him ;  and  I  un- 
speakably dreaded  and  shrank  from 
it.  Mr.  Gilford  never,  directly  or  in- 
directly, made  any  further  reference 
to  my  knowledge  and  perception  of 
it ;  yet  I  knew  that  he  felt  my  com- 
panionship in  his  unspoken  torture, 
and  that  it  was  in  some  degree  a  sol- 
ace to  him. 

Although  I  could  not  watch  any 
change  in  my  own  appearance,  be- 
cause, as  I  have  said,  there  were  no 


mirrors  in  the  house,  I  am  yet  per- 
suaded that  the  resemblance  which  I 
have  mentioned  perceiving  in  my  own 
face  to  that  of  Mr.  Gilford,  at  this 
time  became  very  obvious ;  for  one 
day  a  gentleman,  a  stranger,  calling 
on  some  business  connected  with  a 
charity,  said  to  Mr.  Gilford,  as  he 
bowed  to  me,  "  Your  son,  I  presume, 
by  the  likeness."  Mr.  Gilford  an- 
swered, "My  son  by  adoption."  At 
the  time,  I  considered  this  merely  as 
a  recognition  of  the  affection  between 
us,  even  closer  than  the  parental  tie 
would  indicate. 

I  avoided,  as  far  as  possible,  leaving 
my  friend  ailone;  and,  as  he  grew 
weaker,  I  suggested  that  Giuseppe 
should  remain  near  him  during  my 
absences ;  for  Mr.  Gilford  not  only 
insisted  upon  my  taking  my  custom- 
ary exercise  after  I  had  accompanied 
him  on  the  limited  walks  and  drives 
which  were  all  that  he  had  now 
strength  for,  but  also  continued  rigid- 
ly to  enforce  my  acceptance  of  the 
invitations  I  received,  and  which  he 
now  always  refused.  I  feared,  at  first, 
that  he  would  not  listen  to  the  pro- 
posal, but  seeing,  I  suppose,  how 
anxiously  I  desired  it,  he  acceded; 
and  Giuseppe  henceforward  replaced 
me  whenever  I  was  forced  to  absent 
myself. 

One  morning,  Mr.  Gilford  asked 
me  to  ride  toaa  town  at  some  distance 
to  inspect,  for  him  a  pair  of  carriage- 
horses,  which  he  wished  to  purchase 
if  I  reported  favorably  upon  them. 
He  fixed  the  time  for  my  leaving; 
and  I  went  at  the  appointed  hour.  I 
was  unaccustomed  to  be  so  long  away 
from  him  ;  and  I  made  as  much  haste 
as  I  could,  reaching  home  somewhat 
earlier  than  I  had  expected  to  do.  I 
met  a  carriage  with  three  gentlemen 
in  it  turning  out  of  the  avenue. 
They  looked  attentively  at  me  as  I 
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passed ;  but,  as  they  were  strangers,  I 
thought  no  more  of  them.  After- 
wards, on  comparing  dates,  I  learned 
that  Mr.  Gilford  had  on  that  day 
made  his  will,  formally  adopting  me 
as  his  son,  and  bequeathing  to  me  the 
chief  part  of  his  property.  I  found 
him  lying  on  a  sofa  in  the  library. 
I  sat  down  by  him,  and  gave  an 
account  of  my  mission.  He  listened 
with  a  look  of  abstraction  ;  and,  when 
I  had  finished,  he  took  my  hand  in 
his,  closed  his  eyes,  and  lay  for  some 
time  without  speaking.  I  then  re- 
marked, with  a  sudden  heartsinking, 
how  thin  his  face  had  become,  and 
what  an  air  of  exhaustion  it  wore. 
The  conviction  that  his  life  was  near- 
ing  its  close  rushed  upon  me.  I  felt 
myself  suffocating.  Involuntarily  I 
groaned  aloud.  Mr.  Gilford  opened 
his  eyes.  He  must  have  seen  my 
anguish,  for  he1  smiled  faintly;  and, 
laying  his  hand  upon  my  head,  he 
said,  — 

"There  is  nothing  to  regret,  my 
son.  I  'shall  gladly  change  the  pres- 
ent for  the  hereafter."  He  paused ; 
then  added  solemnly,  "I  have  faith 
in  the  justice  of  God." 

It  was  upon  faith  in  his  faith  that 
I  rested  in  the  time  that  was  to  come. 

About  a  fortnight  later,  in  one  of 
my  solitary  strolls  through  the  estate, 
which,  as  I  have  said,  was  thickly 
wooded,  I  came  upon  a  little  mossy 
glade  of  singular  beauty.  It  was 
very  small,  —  a  mere  opening  in  the 
trees:  it  could  not  have  been  more 
than  twelve  feet  across.  It  was  car- 
peted with  moss,  and  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  evergreens :  on  the 
other  there  was  a  sheer  descent  to  the 
river,  which  flowed  directly  beneath 
the  bank.  Coming  upon  it  as  I  did 
from  the  sear  and  leafless  woods,  for 
we  were  now  at  the  end  of  November, 
I  found  in  it  a  peculiar  charm.  I  sat 


down  on  the  velvety  green  moss",  and 
listened  to  the  monotonous  note  of 
some  belated  wood-bird,  that  seemed, 
with  its  low,  intermittent  cry,  to  be 
calling  back  its  fellows,  and  watched, 
amused,  the  curiosity  with  which  I 
was  inspected  by  two  little  red  squir- 
rels who  held  council  upon  me  from  a 
neighboring  tree.  I  left  the  spot  re- 
luctantly, determining  to  bring  Mr. 
Gilford  there  some  day,  and  returned 
by  the  same  circuitous  path  by  which 
I  had  arrived. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Mr.  Gilford 
seemed  somewhat  stronger  than  he 
had  been  of  late  ;  and,  remembering 
the  little  glade  by  the  riverside,  I 
turned  our  steps  in  that  direction.  It 
was  a  peaceful,  cloudless  afternoon; 
and  the  rustling  of  the  dried  leaves 
under  our  feet  alone  broke  the  still- 
ness. I  had  remarked  of  late  an 
unwonted  tranquillity  in  my  friend's 
appearance.  His  thoughts  seemed 
visibly  withdrawing  themselves  from 
external  things,  and  to  be  concentred 
on  the  world  within.  In  such  a  mood 
of  abstraction,  he  leaned  upon  my 
arm  as  I  led  him  on.  At  length  we 
reached  the  lonely  and  silent  glade. 

"Look!"  I  said. 

He  raised  his  eyes,  cast  one  glance 
around  :  a  terrible  spasm  wrung  his 
wasted  features ;  and,  without  word  or 
sign,  he  fell  heavily  forward.  I  caught 
him  in  my  arms,  laid  him  on  the 
ground,  tore  open  his  cravat,  and 
sought  to  restore  him ;  but  without 
success.  Looking  over  the  brink,  I 
saw  on  one  side  a  possibility  of  de- 
scent to  the  river:  I  swung  myself 
oif,  made  my  way  down,  filled  my 
felt  hat,  and  climbed  back.  I  dashed 
the  water  in  his  face ;  but  he  still 
lay  motionless.  My  fears  increased 
each  moment.  I  ran  back  to  the 
house,  and  brought  Giuseppe  to  the 
glade.  As  he  entered  its  little  circle, 
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he  suddenly  turned  on  me  as  if  he 
would  have  taken  me  by  the  throat. 

"In  the  name  of  all  the  devils, 
what  possessed  you  to  bring  my  mas- 
ter here  ?  "  he  shouted  at  me. 

"How?  what?"  I  stammered  in 
reply. 

He  stamped  upon  the  ground. 

"0  fool!  Did  she  not  fall  from 
here,  holding  the  letter  in  her  accursed 
hand?" 

Throwing  himself  down  beside  Mr. 
Gilford,  he  burst  into  a  passion  of 
grief;  then,  springing  to  his  feet,  he 
said  peremptorily,  — 

"  Quick !  help  !  Carry  him  away  ! 
He  will  die  outright  if  he  opens  his 
eyes  on  this  accursed  spot." 

We  lifted  .our  lifeless  burden  from 
the  ground.  As  we  did  so,  the  tears 
rained  down  the  Italian's  face. 

"My  dear  master,  my  good  mas- 
ter, thou  shalt  be  safe  in  Paradise, 
while  she  —  serpent  of  hell  that  she 
was  —  lies  writhing,"  he  said  bro- 
kenly. 

We  passed  from  out  the  little  glade 
with  its  history  of  horror ;  and  Giu- 
seppe led  the  way  home  through  a 
much  shorter  path  than  that  which  I 
had  taken.  He  spoke  once  more  be- 
fore we  reached  the  house  :-it  was  in 
a  tone  of  humble  entreaty. 

"  Pardon  me,  my  signore." 

I  did  not  answer.  I  was  half  stu- 
pefied. The  blow,  whatever  it  was, 
that  had  fallen  upon  Mr.  Gilford, 
seemed  to  have  crushed  me  also. 
I  must  have  been  exerting  much 
strength  to  bear  along  his  inanimate 
body ;  but  I  was*  not  conscious  of 
effort.  Every  thing*  seemed  unreal 
about  me  ;  and  I  walked  as  one  who 
walks  in  a  dream. 

Mr.  Gilford  regained  consciousness 
as  wo  neared  the  house.  The  ser- 
vants came  hurrying  out  in  conster- 
nation. I  told  one  of  them  to  go  at 


once  for  a  physician  ;  but  my  friend 
feebly  motioned  to  forbid  it.  We 
carried  him  up  stairs.  As  we  came 
to  the  door  of  his  own  room,  he  again 
motioned  with  his  hand,  and  we  bore 
him  into  a  neighboring  chamber,  and 
laid  him  on  the  bed.  The  sun  was 
setting ;  and  its  rays  dyed  the  wall 
with  crimson,  below  which  his  pallid 
face  showed  with  unearthly  white- 
ness. I  saw  his  lips  move,  and  bent 
above  him. 

"It  is  over,"  he  said;  and  a  look 
of  wearied  thankfulness  came  over 
that  dear  face,  tempering  the  anguish 
I  was  enduring.  Ought  -not  I,  the 
only  one  who  knew  what  torture  life 
was  to  him,  to  be  glad  that  long 
torture  was  ending  ?  and,  strange 
though  it  seems  to  me  now,  I  sat  be- 
side him  with  an  absolute  calm  in 
my  heart,  —  that  it  was  well  with 
him,  my  only  thought. 

My  friend  scarcely  spoke  from  that 
time.  He  lay  gently  breathing  away 
his  life.  The  silver  cord,  so  long 
fretted,  had  at  last  given  way.  The 
mainspring  of  his  life  had  worn  out 
under  the  unnatural  strain  put  upon 
it.  He  was  consciously  dying,  and 
was  glad  to  die.  I  sat  by  him  in 
the  silence  of  the  hushed  chamber, 
companioned  by  thoughts  too  solemn 
to  be  written  save  in  my  memory.  I 
think  our  two  minds  even  then  kept 
time,  and  that  the  light  which 
streamed  in  upon  his  soul  through 
the  open  portals  of  eternity  illumined 
mine  also.  Two  days  and  nights  I 
watched  him ;  and,  when  the  sun  rose 
on  the  third  day,  he  motioned  me  to 
support  him  in  my  arms.  He  died 
with  his  head  upon  my  breast,  his 
hand  clasped  in  mine. 

When  all  was  over,  I  sank  into  a 
state  of  apathy.  I  gave  mechani- 
cally the  directions  needed  :  otherwise 
I  remained  without  movement,  and 
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almost  without  thought.  I  listened 
dully  to  the  announcement  made  to 
me  by  the  executors  of  my  friend's 
will.  All  the  movement  of  life 
seemed  to  lie  outside  of  me :  there 
was  a  deadly  stillness  within.  My 
uncle  came  and  begged  me  to  go  back 
with  him  to  his  home.  I  yielded; 
for  felt  I  indifferent  to  all  things. 
As  I  was  leaving,  I  ordered  Giuseppe, 
to  whom  his  master  had  bequeathed 
an  annuity,  uin  memory  of  his  at- 
tached and  faithful  service/7  to  de- 
stroy the  picture  in  Mr.  Gilford's  bed- 
room, and  also  every  thing  contained 
in  the  closed  rooms.  This  he  prom- 
ised to  do. 

Two  days  afterwards,  I  received  in 
New  York  a  letter  from  Giuseppe,  in 
which  he  told  me  that  all  my  orders 


had  been  obeyed,  and  said  that  he 
had  found  a  sealed  letter  left  by  Mr. 
Gilford  for  me,  which  he  should  de- 
liver into  my  hands  on  the  next  day 
but  one. 

The  collision  on  the  Hudson  be- 
tween "The  Nautilus'5  and  "The 
Ariadne"  is  still  fresh  in  the  public 
memory.  Giuseppe  was  on  board  one 
of  the  vessels.  His  name  was  among 
those  on  the  list  of  the  missing.  My 
friend's  letter  perished  with  him.  I 
have  no  means  of  knowing,  now  or 
ever,  what  was  the  history  of  his  life. 
I  can  but  remember,  that,  whatever 
that  history  was,  he  went  unfearing 
to  meet  the  justice  of  God. 

NOTE.  —  The  picture,  now  destroyed,  that  was 
in  Mr.  Gilford's  bedroom,  proves  not  to  have  been 
the  only  copy  in  existence.  A  duplicate  is  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Mountford  of  Boston. 
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AN  extract  from  my  journal  will 
give  the  story  of  this  curious  affair. 

NOVEMBER,  1869.  —  Eeturned  to 
Rome.  Looking  for  a  studio.  It  is 
astonishing  how  few  there  are  vacant 
in  a  place  where  there  are  so  many 
artists.  I  have  seen  but  three,  and 
cannot  learn  that  there  are  more. 
One  of  these,  in  the  Via  San  Nicolo  da 
Tolentino,  is  a  very  good  studio,  large 
enough,  with  a  good  light,  and  no  ob- 
jection that  seems  worth  mentioning ; 
but  I  could  never  feel  at  home  in 
it.  I  am  sure  I  could  do  nothing 
there.  Fancy  would  be  paralyzed. 
There  are  rooms  in  which  one's 
thoughts  are  free  ;  one  can  look  at  a 
blank  canvas,  and  fill  it  up  in  vision : 
but  I  am  convinced  that  nothing  of 
the  kind  could  occur  here.  One  would 
sit  and  stare,  and  see  nothing  on  the 


canvas,  and  consequently  do  nothing. 
It  may  be  that  a  great  painter  could 
in  this  studio  evolve  a  grand  picture 
out  of  his  inner  consciousness,  —  one 
who,  as  Kant  desired  of  his  students, 
could  "  think  the  wall."  But  for  little 
ine — I  must  have  suggestive  surround- 
ings. The  next  I  looked  at  was  too 
small.  One  does  not  want  one's  nose 
to  touch  one's  picture ;  and  there 
should  be  space  enough  in  the  room  to 
be  able  to  imagine  air  and  distance : 
therefore  a  tiny  room  will  never  do. 
The  third  studio  has  a  reflection  cast 
into  the  window,  spoiling  the  light  all 
the  morning :  and  is  not  that  the  whole 
time  for  working?  I  hear  of  one  on 
the  Quattro  Fontane ;  and  by  the  num- 
ber it  must  be  well  on  the  way  to  Sta. 
Maria  Maggiore.  After  a  long  walk, 
I  find  my  number  on  a  palazzo.  In 
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the  courtyard  is  a  staircase  leading 
to  a  terrace,  on  which  are  built  three 
studios  in  a  row :  I  knock  at  each  door 
successively,  and  find  them  occupied. 
In  the  one  which  had  been  supposed 
to  want  a  tenant,  I  find  a  man  putting 
up  a  stove.  I  think  it  must  have  been 
the  painter  himself ;  for  his  eyes  darted 
javelins  when  I  asked  if  that  studio 
were  to  let.  I  came  home  convinced 
that  there  is  no  place  for  me. 

17.  —  As    light   is  nearest  at  the 
moment  of  total  darkness,  so  it  hap- 
pened this  evening  that  Mr.  C.  came 
in,  and  mentioned  accidentally  that  he 
was  about  changing  his  studio,  and 
removing  from  the  Via  della  Purifi- 
cazione  to  one  in  the  Margutta,  lately 
made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dessou- 
lavy,  the   English  landscape-painter. 
"  And  is  your  own  studio  to  be  had, 
Mr.  C.  ?  "  —  "  Oh,  yes  !     But  a  lady 
looked  at  it  to-day,  and  asked  for  the 
refusal  of  it  till  Monday."  —  "  Indeed  ! 
I  hope  she  will  not  decide  to  take  it ; 
for  I  think  I  should  like  it.     When 
could  I  see  it  ?  "  —  "  To-morrow  morn- 
ing." —  "  Very  well,  I  will  come." 

18.  —  Have  been  to  the  Via  della 
Purificazione.     The  studio  is  just  what 
I  want,  —  large,  light,  cheerful,  and 
suggestive;  not  large  enough    to  be 
dreary,  and   has  a   very   good   light. 
There  are  also  three  rooms  and  a  ter- 
race, all  sunny  and  cheerful.     I  do  not 
need  these ;  for  I  do  not  want  to  live 
there,    but,   as  it    all    goes   together, 
would  take  it  gladly  for  sake  of  the 
studio. 

19.  —  I  must  wait  till  Monday  be- 
fore I  know  whether  I  can  have  that 
studio.     How   annoying !     No  doubt 
that  woman  will  decide  to  take  it,  since 
I  want  it  so  much. 

22,  Monday.  —  If  I  don't  hear  from 
Mr.  C.  to-night,  I  shall  go  there  to- 
morrow morning. 

23.  —  The  other  candidate  has  not 


been  heard  from ;  and  I  am  to  have  Mr. 
C.'s  studio,  Via  della  Purificazione. 
The  1st  of  December  I  can  take  pos- 
session. I  have  been  looking  at  car- 
pets—  very  difficult  to  find  what  I 
want.  I  have  seen  but  one  I  like,  —  a 
crimson  dashed  with  maroon.  I  think 
it  will  do.  It  seems  a  pity  to  leave 
three  sunny  rooms  unoccupied.  How 
would  they  do  for  the  contessa  ? 
The  very  thing !  And  she  can  have 
them  all  winter  as  well  as  not.  The 
coiites^a  is  a  dressmaker  who  was 
recommended  to  me  by  a  friend.  I 
don't  know  that  she  prefers  to  wear 
her  title ;  but  she  is  commonly  called 
Faustina.  She  is  a  stately  creature, 
and  prides  herself  on  her  manners,  I 
am  sure,  when  she  sweeps  out  of  the 
room  with  a  bowing  courtesy,  and  "  I 
miei rispetti,  signora"  She  is  a  use- 
ful dressmaker,  but  very  poor.  She 
laments  and  bemoans  herself  on  the 
illness  of  her  son,  a  fine  boy  of  twelve, 
caused,  she  says,  by  the  damp  and 
mouldy  condition  of  her  apartment 
near  the  Tiber.  She  says  she  can 
scrape  off  the  green  mould  from  the 
walls,  and  is  often  obliged  to  do  so. 
She  weeps  when  she  talks  of  this  ;  and 
I  am  pleased  that  I  can  offer  this 
worthy  woman  a  comfortable  apart- 
ment within  her  means.  I  ask  how 
much  she  has  been  paying.  "  Four 
scudi  and  a  half  a  month,"  is  the  an- 
swer. Accordingly  I  have  pleasure  in 
offering  her  the  three  rooms  and  terrace 
for  the  same  sum,  with  the  agreement 
that  her  husband  Giuseppe,  who  has 
nothing  else  to  do,  shall  do  the  work 
of  my  studio;  that  is,  make  the  fire, 
sweep  and  dust  the  room,  do  my  er- 
rands, and  open  the  door  for  visitors  ; 
and  this  service  is  understood  to  be 
contributed  on  his  part  as  additional 
payment,  since  they  pay  so  little  in 
money.  They  gladly  agree  to  all  this, 
and  take  possession  the  1st  of  Decem- 
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ber.  I  promise  them,  that)  if  they  do 
well  and  satisfy  me,  they  can  stay  all 
winter.  No  written  agreement  is 
made,  as  none  seems  necessary  ;  and  I 
suppose,  that,  in  case  I  am  not  satisfied 
with  my  tenants,  I  can  send  them  off 
at  any  time. 

DEC.  1.  —  We  all  enter  on  possess- 
ion. My  carpet  is  being  put  down 
to-day.  There  is  a  stove  in  the  stu- 
dio ;  and  I  buy  wood,  and  place  in  a 
pile  near  it.  All  my  properties  are 
brought  in  :  particularly  satisfactory  is 
a  solid  oak  easel  which  I  bought  last 
year  from  S.,  who  was  leaving  Rome. 
I  unpack  my  sketches  and  sundry 
unfinished  pictures,  and  'go  to  work 
with  great  content.  This  studio  is 
delightful :  it  is  all  I  hoped  to  find  it. 
I  shall  have  much  satisfaction  in 
working  here.  The  light  is  especially 
good.  There  is  in  the  morning  a 
slight  reflection  ;  but  a  pieoe  of  black 
canvas  outside  the  window  remedies 
that ;  and  where  will  you  find  a  studio 
in  Rome  without  its  reflections  ? 

DEC.  2.  —  To-day  Faustina  brought 
the  money  for  her  first  month's 
rent  in  advance.  This  is  more 
than  I  expected.  These  seem  very 
honest  people.  How  glad  I  am  that 
I  can  make  them  so  comfortable ! 
Their  boy  Alfredo  is  really  very  hand- 
some, —  blue  eyes  and  fair  hair,  unlike 
most  Italians.  I  must  try  to  find 
some  work  for  Faustina ;  for  she  is  not 
much  employed,  and  her  husband  does 
nothing  for  the  support  of  the  family, 
except  the  contribution  of  his  services 
towards  the  payment  of  rent. 

JAN.  1.  —  Another  month's  rent 
paid  in  advance.  My  tenants  seem 
happy,  and  I  am  satisfied  with 
them. 

APRIL  1. — As  two  months  have 
passed  without  any  payment  of  rent 
by  my  tenants,  I  tell  Faustina  that 
she  had  better  do  some  work  for  me, 


and  let  it  go  against  the  rent.     This 
she  agrees  to. 

15. — Faustina  has  been  working 
for  me,  and  now  begs  me  to  give  her 
the  money  for  it,  as  she  says  they  are 
very  poor,  and  want  bread.  Of  course 
I  give  her  the  money,  as  I  have  al- 
ready done  for  previous  work. 

MAY  1.  —  I  tell  Faustina  that  she 
had  better  now  do  some  work  for  me 
towards  paying  her  rent ;  and  she  pro- 
fesses her  willingness  to  do  so. 

MAY  10.  —  Faustina  has  now  done 
all  the  work  I  have  for  her.  I  call  her 
and  her  husband  in,  and  tell  them, 
that  as  I  shall  be  leaving  Rome  next 
month,  and  wish  to  close  the  studio 
securely,  I  wish  them  to  find  another 
house.  I  would  willingly  leave  them 
to  occupy  the  house  through  the  sum- 
mer ;  but,  as  the  studio  cannot  be  se- 
curely fastened  unless  I  can  lock  the 
door  of  the  staircase^  I  cannot  well 
leave  them  in  the  house.  I  give 
them  till  the  1st  of  June,  twenty 
days,  to  find  a  house. 

JUNE  1.  — To-day,  asked  Giuseppe 
if  he  had  provided  himself  with  an- 
other house.  He  said  he  had  not ; 
that  there  were  so  many  considera- 
tions in  taking  a  house,  that  much 
time  was  necessary.  In  fact,  they 
seem  quite  indifferent  about  moving ; 
would  rather  stay  than  not,  in  fact, 
on  the  present  terms :  that  is,  no  rent 
paid,  and  soon  there  will  be  no  service 
to  render. 

I  am  somewhat  annoyed  at  all  this, 
and  inquire  of  my  friends  how  I  am 
to  proceed  to  obtain  possession  of  my 
own  premises.  I  am  told  to  go  to 
the  American  consul,  that  he  can  do 
all  I  want.  On  his  application  to 
the  presidenza  in  which  my  house  is 
situated,  that  is,  to  the  chief  of  po- 
lice for  this  district,  the  gens  d'armes 
will  be  sent  to  tell  the  tenants  they 
must  go;  and  after  a  few  days,  if 
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they  are  still  there,  they  will  be  put 
out  by  force.  I  am  unwilling  to  pro- 
ceed to  extremities  with  these  poor 
people  ;  but  as  they  seem  quite 
indifferent  to  my  convenience,  and 
without  gratitude  for  the  months 
they  have  lived  at  my  expense,  I  de- 
cide to  follow  this  advice. 

JUXE  28.  —  Visit  the  consul's 
house.  He  has  already  gone  away 
for  the  summer.  The  vice-consul  is 
there  ;  but  seems  unequal  to  this 
emergency.  Doubts  if  there  is  any 
such  power  in  the  police  as  I  wish  to 
invoke.  I  request  him,  however,  to 
make  the  application.  It  can  do  no 
harm.  He  promises  to  do  so,  and  to 
let  me  know  the  result.  Days  pass, 
and  no  answer.  I  go  again  to  the 
consul.  He  says  he  has  received  no 
answer,  but  that  it  is  best  to  give 
them  time.  I  prefer  to  wait  no 
longer,  and  beg  him  to  accompany  me 
to  the  presidcmza.  This  he  does. 
We  find  an  old  gentleman,  who  seems 
to  be  chief  officer.  He  says  very 
civilly,  that  my  application  has  been 
considered,  and  that  as  it  relates  to 
an  unfurnished  apartment,  he  has  no 
power  in  the  case.  "But,"  he  in- 
quires, "did  you  give  notice  to  the 
police  that  you  were  about  to  rent  an 
apartment?" — "No,  I  did  not;  for 
I  did  not  know  it  was  necessary."  — 
"  Yes ;  it  is  necessary ;  and  you  are 
liable  to  a  fine  for  neglecting  it ;  also 
your  tenant  is  liable  for  hiring  it 
without  giving  notice :  but,  give  the 
notice  now,  and  you  will  avoid  paying 
a  fine  of  a  hundred  francs."  —  "Very 
well :  I  give  notice  now."  —  "  This  is 
not  the  place  to  give  the  notice ;  but 
the  vice-consul  will  do  it  for  you 
properly."  —  "  Very  well.  Will  you 
attend  to  this,  Mr.  Vice-Consul  ? " 
He  promised  to  do  so ;  and  that  was 
all  that  I  gained  by  my  application  to 
the  presidenza. 


After  this",  I  knew  not  what  to  do  ; 
and,  while  I  was  considering,  there 
was  brought  in  to  me  a  paper,  —  a 
vile,  dingy-looking,  legal  document, 
called  a  citazione,  —  which  set  forth 
in  law-Italian,  that  I  was  cited  to  ap- 
pear in  court,  and  pay  Giuseppe 

G the    sum    of     seventy    scudi 

for  services  rendered  during  seven 
mouths,  valuing  those  services  at  ten 
dollars  a  month. 

This  citazione  was  very  puzzling 
to  me;  and  I  accordingly  inquired 
for  a  good  lawyer,  and  placed  it  in 
his  hands.  Signor  C.  was  an  advo- 
cate of  repute,  —  a  pleasant-looking 
gentleman,  of  fair  and  stout  propor- 
tions. I  explained  to  him  my 
dilemma  with  this  last  complication. 
"  Have  you  any  written  agreement  ?  " 
—  "  None  whatever."  On  this  his 
good-natured  visage  became  clouded ; 
and  he  remarked,  "  Then  you  are  in 
the  worst  possible  position.  If  you 
had  two  lines  of  writing,  even  the 
most  informal,  just  to  show  the  in- 
tention, you  would  be  safer.  As  it 
is,  you  will  have  much  trouble  with 
these  people."  He  looked  at  the  pa- 
per to  see  who  their  lawyer  was,  and 
shook  his  head  again.  "  This  has 
been  done  that  they  may  have  an  ex- 
cuse for  staying  in  your  house ;  and 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  you  can 
get  them  out  of  it. 

"  Did  any  one  know  of  the  agree- 
ment ?  "  —  "  Yes  ;  my  two  friends, 

M arid  E ."  —  "  Very  well, 

we  must  bring  them  forward."  — 
"  But  E.  is  not  here ;  has  gone  away 
for  the  summer." — "Then  all  must 
be  postponed  till  they  are  both  here. 
I  shall  attend  the  judge,  tell  him 
your  witnesses  are  not  here,  and  post- 
pone the  case."  —  "  Then  must  I 
leave  these  people  in  possession  of 
my  house  ?  "  —  "  Yes  :  there  is  no 
help  for  that.  They  are  no  doubt 
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prepared  to  swear  falsely,  and  will 
say  that  you  agreed  they  should  stay 
a  year  or  two.  My  advice  would  be 
to  settle  with  them.  If  you  offer 
them  a  hundred  francs,  they  will 
probably  be  persuaded  to  leave  the 
house,  and  make  no  further  demand." 
-  «  No,  indeed  ! "  I  replied  :  "  I  will 
never  do  that  unless  the  law  decides 
that  I  must  do  so,  —  voluntarily, 
never."  So  it  was  left.  My  friend 
H.  offered  to  let  me  bring  my  valua- 
bles from  my  studio  to  her  house,  and 
leave  them  there  under  the  charge  of 
her  servants  as  long  as  I  pleased. 
Accordingly,  I  removed  every  thing 
of  value  from  the  studio,  arid  left  the 
enemy  in  possession.  Speaking  of 
this  to  various  persons,  an  Italian 
gentleman  told  me,  that,  if  the  consul 
should  apply  to  the  governor  of 
Borne,  he  could  do  it  for  me.  I  ask 
the  vice-consul  to  do  this  ;  but  he  says 
he  should  compromise  his  dignity, 
whatever  that  may  mean,  in  going 
to  the  governor  on  such  an  errand. 
The  Italian  gentleman  who  had  made 
the  suggestion,  now  said  that  he 
would  go  with  me  to  the  governor,  as 
the  consul  himself  was  not  in  Rome. 
Accordingly,  he  waited  on  the  gov- 
ernor to  arrange  an  interview,  and  at 
'the  same  time  laid  the  case  before 
him.  The  governor  said,  that,  if  the 
case  had  been  brought  to  him  before 
the  citazione  had  been  served  on  me, 
that  he  could  have  made  the  people 
leave  my  house ;  but  that  as  the  case 
was  now  taken  into  the  civil  courts, 
the  police  had  no  power  over  it.  So 
it  appears,  that,  if  I  could  have  had 
the  services  of  my  consul  when  I 
first  applied,  the  thing  would  have 
been  done  without  delay.  And  this 
is  the  art' of  my  tenants  and  their 
lawyer  !  Knowing  this,  they  brought 
the  citazione  against  me  on  any  pre- 
tence, no  matter  what,  to  prevent  me 


from  availing  myself  of  the  help  of 
the  police.  But  there  must  be  a  way, 
and  I  will  find  it ;  though  not  now, 
as  I  am  just  leaving  Rome.  The 
heat  is  intense.  The  governor,  like 
the  lawyer,  advises  me  to  compro- 
mise and  buy  them  off;  which  I 
will  never  do,  though  defending  the 
case  will  cost  me  more.  I  put  my 
valuables  in  a  friend's  house,  and 
leave  the  studio  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 


SECOND    PART. 

OCT.  5.  —  Returned  to  Rome. 
Called  to  see  my  lawyer,  Avvocato  C. 
Hoped  to  find  the  change  of  govern- 
ment would  be  in  my  favor.  Find 
it  makes  no  difference.  The  police  is 
changed ;  but  the  civil  laws  are  the 
same.  The  change  in  the  pope's  po- 
sition makes  no  change  in  mine.  The 
case  in  which  I  am  defendant  is  ap- 
pointed for  January.  The  new  judges 
are  not  yet  chosen.  I  receive  a  great 
variety  of  advice  from  a  great  variety 
of  persons,  but  nothing  that  helps 
me.  Signor  A.  is  all  for  a  compromise ; 
but  I  will  not  hear  of  it.  A  long  list 
of  witnesses  against  me  is  shown ;  my 
own  cook  to  witness  that  Giuseppe 
worked  for  me.  A  discharged  servant 
witnesses  that  he  did  errands  for  me. 
Lodgers  in  the  house  where  the  stu- 
dio is  are  called  to  witness  that  he 
served  me.  As  I  agree  to  all  this,  it 
seems  unnecessary  to  bring  so  many 
witnesses  to  prove  it.  However,  it 
helps  to  make  a  case.  It  seems  to  me 
that  Signor  C.  is  not  very  clever,  or 
he  would  find  a  way  to  put  me  in  pos- 
session of  my  house.  I  ask  him 
what  would  be  the  consequence  if  I 
took  two  facchini,  and  went  to  the 
house,  and  ordered  them  to  take  all 
the  furniture  and  put  it  in  the  street. 
He  held  up  his  hands  in  horror  at  such 
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a  daring  proposal.  "  Do  nothing  of 
the  sort,  I  beg  of  you,"  said  he,  "  or 
you  will  find  yourself  in  a  worse  case 
than  now.  They  would  swear  that 
there  was  money  —  several  hundred 
i  francs,  no  doubt  —  among  their  goods, 
I  and  that  they  had  been  robbed  of  it ; 
and  they  would  bring  a  suit  against 
you  for  the  loss."  Against  this  false 
swearing,  it  seems  that  true  swearing 
does  not  avail.  After  all  the  j^ears 
that  the  Holy  Father  has  had  Rome 
in  his  keeping,  there  is  no  end  of  false 
swearing  there.  It  seems  that  the 
lawsuits  are  sustained  by  false  swear- 
ing, and  that  your  only  relief  is  to 
buy  off  the  swearers.  This  is  like  the 
ransom  you  pay  to  brigands;  and  it  has 
nearly  ruined  Italy.  I,  for  one,  will 
not  assist  in  the  demoralization  of  this 
fair  people.  I  believe  there  is  good 
left  in  them,  but  not  much  truth. 

Every  one  has  much  sympathy ;  but 
no  one  gives  hope  that  I  can  be  re- 
lieved of  the  incubus,  as,  in  the  case 
of  other  misfortunes,  almost  every  one 
has  a  similar  case  to  tell  me  of.  One 
man  had  his  house  occupied  in  this 
unpleasant  manner  three  or  four 
years,  and  only  escaped  the  dilemma 
by  dying.  I  don't  feel  quite  prepared 
for  that  remedy  as  yet ;  but  I  confess 
I  find  it  intolerable  to  have  these  peo- 
ple living  at  my  cost,  and  so  insolently 
occupying  my  house. 

8.  —  To-day  I  met  Faustina.,,  She 
looked  daggers  at  me,  and  then  turned 
her  head  the  other  way,  as  I  passed. 
I  don't  wonder  she  will  not  face  me. 
Going  to  my  studio,  in  the  house,  I 
saw  Alfredo  looking  out  at  the  stair- 
case door.  As  soon  as  he  saw  me,  he 
took  to  his  heels,  and  fled  up  the  stair 
calling,  "  Mamma,  mamma,  c9e  la  sig- 
norina!"  with  a  most  terrified  voice. 
No  doubt  he  has  been  taught  that  I 
am  trying  to  defraud  and  injure  his 
parents.  He  forgets  the  knife  (dear 


to  a  boy's  heart)  that  I  gave  him, 
the  money  at  various  times,  sweet- 
meats, and  fruit.  I  must  find  a  way 
to  clear  my  house.  Italians  are 
superstitious.  Suppose  I  hire  a  ghost 
to  tramp  through  the  rooms  at  mid- 
night, and  frighten  them  out  of  their 
senses.  They  are  very  much  afraid 
of  an  ombra,  I  know ;  and  their  bad 
consciences  might  help  me. 

Nov.  15.  —  Time  passes,  weeks  and 
days,  and  nothing  is  done.  Antonio, 
the  man  of  whom  I  hired  this  un- 
lucky house  and  studio  after  Mr.  C.'s 
lease  had  expired,  has  returned  to 
Rome.  An  appeal  to  him  might  do 
something.  He  is  filled  with  sympa- 
thy and  commiseration.  Says  he 
cannot  turn  out  for  me  the  people  I 
myself  put  in ;  but  he  can  be  a  wit- 
ness for  me  that  the  usual  price  of 
studio  service  is  three  scudi  a  month, 
not  ten.  He  knows,  since  he  does 
that  sort  of  work  for  most  of  the 
artists  who  hire  studios  of  him.  He 
will  be  a  good  witness  for  me  at  the 
trial. 

DEC.  1.  —  A  friend  just  comes  from 
Florence ;  has  been  trying  to  use  influ- 
ence in  my  behalf  with  the  new  gov- 
ernment. If  I  will  write  out  a  state- 
ment of  my  case,  it  will  be  presented, 
and  a  letter  procured  for  me  to  the 
military  governor  of  Rome ;  and  then, 
perhaps,  we  may  find  that  the  new 
police  has  some  further  power  to  act. 
The  March ese  T.  is  a  powerful  person, 
and  power  may  be  of  use  to  me  ;  but, 
before  asking  help  of  the  new  govern- 
ment in  a  case  where  I  can  get  none 
from  my  own  consul,  I  will  first  try 
something  else  that  has  occurred  to 
me.  The  Signorina  H.  has  just  re- 
turned to  Rome.  She  is  a  Roman, 
and  knows  the  manners,  customs,  ins 
and  outs,  of  Rome,  its  resources  and 
its  difficulties,  and,  in  fact,  all  its 
queer  ways.  She  is  a  teacher,  and 
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familiar  with  foreigners  and  their 
perhaps  unreasonable  demands  and 
expectations.  She  knows  English 
perfectly,  and  can  understand  my 
story,  and  it  is  possible  she  may  sug- 
gest something  for  my  help. 

2.  —  Have  seen  the  Signorina  H. 
She  listened  thoughtfully  to  my  whole 
story,  and  left  me,  saying  she  would 
consult  two   persons  who  knew  more 
than  herself  about  such  affairs. 

3.  —  To-day  saw  a  friend  who  has 
lived  here  many  years,  and  was  helped 
out  of  several  little  difficulties  by  A., 
the  former  vice-consul.     He  was  very 
clever,  and  knew  how  to  manage  the 
judge,  which  seems  to  be  the  key  of 
the  whole  administration  of  Roman 
law.     My  friend  said  that  he  had  a 
servant  whom  he  caught  stealing,  and 
turned  him  out  the  house.     The  ser- 
vant brought  a  suit  against  the  mas- 
ter for  a  month's  wages.     He  sent  for 
A.,  who  said  he  would  soon  see  the 
business   settled.     He    went   to    the 
judge,  and  made  his  statement,  at  the 
same  time  presenting  his  honor  with 
a  five-franc   piece.     "Make  yourself 
easy,"  said  the  judge.     "  I  will  attend 
to   the    matter."      The    complainant 
was  brought  before  him,  and  was  told 
to  go  about  his  business,  and,  if  he 
was  ever  caught  trying  to  cheat  for- 
eigners again,  he   should  be  sent  to 
prison.     Now,  this  was  a  simple  and 
effective  method.     A  little  oil  applied 
to  the  wheels  of  justice,  the  car  moves 
on,  and  your  business  is  done.     Noth- 
ing more  is  required.     Unfortunately, 
my  prejudices    are   so   fixed,  that   I 
could  not  consent  to  bribe  a  judge,  or 
even  a  criminal ;  and  if  that  skilful 
Vice-consul  A.  had  not  gono  to  that 
other  world,  where  it  may  be  hoped 
justice  is  both  swift  and  accurate,  he 
could  not  be  of  use  to  me. 

5.  —  The  Signorina    H.  called    to 
see    me   this   evening.     I    was    not 


mistaken  in  her.  She  brings  light 
into  my  darkness.  She  has  consulted 
another  lawyer,  who,  it  appears,  knows 
more  than  my  avvocato.  He  says 
that  undoubtedly  Antonio  can  help 
me.  I  must  persuade  him  to  take 
the  lease  off  my  hands,  and  that  he 
can  then  turn  out  the  tenants,  and 
that,  if  I  engage  that  he  shall  be  no 
loser  by  the  transaction,  he  will  do  it 
for  me.  Very  good :  this  can  soon  be 
done. 

DEC.  6.  —  Have  seen  Antonio, 
and  arranged  with  him  to  take  the 
studio  and  apartment  off  my  hands 
entirely.  I  have  to-day  removed  my 
easel  and  other  trifles  from  the  place  : 
so  that  there  is  nothing  left  there  of 
mine. 

10.  —  Saw  Antonio  to-day.  He 
says  he  told  Giuseppe  that  the  apart- 
ment was  now  his,  and  that  it  must 
be  vacant  in  ten  days.  Faustina 
came  to  her  husband's  rescue,  and 
told  Antonio  that  it  was  none  of  his 
business  to  turn  them  out ;  that  the 
signorina  rented  the  house  to  them, 
and  that  they  would  remain  there. 
"  Very  well,"  says  Antonio,  "  we  will 
see.  If  you  are  not  out  at  the  end 
of  ten  days,  the  police  will  put  you 
out."  His  next  measure  was  to  put 
up  a  sign  of  "  Studio  and  apartment 
to  let ; "  then  to  bring  several  persons 
to  look  at  the  apartment,  and  to(  say 
to  them  in  the  hearing  of  Giuseppe 
and  Faustina,  "  This  apartment  and 
studio  will  be  ready  for  you  in  ten 
days."  I  hope  he  will  succeed.  He  is 
of  the  opinion  that  Faustina  is  a  di- 
avola.  That  she  has  done  it  all.  Says 
she  gave  him  the  worst  language,  and 
that  Giuseppe  did  not  dare  to  say  a 
word. 

12.  —  Faustina  has  been  to  see  the 
owner  of  the  house,  and  asked  him 
how  long  Antonio's  lease  was.  She 
suspects  that  I  have  it  directly  from 
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the  owner,  and  that  Antonio  is  put  for- 
ward by  me,  and  has  no  authority  him- 
self. He,  however,  has  the  lease,  and 
has  taken  the  house  back  from  me:  so 
that  he  can  do  what  he  says  he  can 
do.  The  owner  of  the  house  said 
that  Antonio  was  his  tenant,  and  that 
he  knew  nothing  about  me  :  which  is 
true.  So  that  the  contessa  got  no  sat- 
isfaction in  that  quarter. 

15.  —  Antonio  has  leased  house 
and  studio  to  an  artist,  and  puts  him 
in  possession  the  20th.  They  be- 
gin at  last  to  look  for  a  house,  seeing 
that  he  is  in  earnest. 

20.  —  Giuseppe  and  his  wife  have 
abandoned  the  role  of  insolent  aggres- 
sors, and  beg  for  mercy,  not  to  be 
turned  out  till  they  can  find  a  house. 
The  new  tenant  gives  them  five  days 
more. 

26.  —  They  are  not  out  yet,  and 
beg  on  their  knees  for  more  time. 
Two  days  they  get.  I  saw  the  big 
wardrobe  in  the  street. 

28.  —  They  move  off  in  the  midst 
of  the  floods :  at  last  they  must  go. 
Avvo.  C.  may  be  a  good  lawyer  to  fur- 
nish regular  law,  but  irregular  —  no. 

29. — Rome  flooded  as  none  re- 
member to  have  seen  it  before.  The 
water  reaches  nearly  to  the  Piazza 
di  Spagna.  There  is  great  suffering 
from  the  floods.  All  the  people  in 
the  streets  near  the  Tiber  are  driven 
from  their  houses,  except  in  the  high, 
strong  houses  on  the  Ripetta,  where 
they  venture  to  stay  in  the  upper 
stories;  Bread  and  milk  are  brought 
them  in  boats.  The  few  boats  that 
are  to  be  found  are  worked  incessant- 
ly. They  are  constantly  bringing 
people  to  the  higher  lands.  The  mu- 
nicipality has  appointed  large  empt}7 
halls  to  receive  them,  straw  for  them 
to  lie  on,  and  has  ordered  the  bakers 
to  keep  constantly  at  work  baking 
bread  to  be  distributed  among  them. 


Money  is  provided  by  the  city  to  help 

them.  Prince has  sent  round  a 

subscription-paper  among  the  resi- 
dents. The  bankers  are  collecting 
from  their  clients ;  and  a  good  deal  of 
money  will  be  ready  before  the  flood 
has  subsided. 

Giuseppe  and  Faustina  have  done 
well  in  that  they  were  compelled  to 
remove  before  the  floods;  for  undoubt- 
edly they  will  not  be  bashful  in  ask- 
ing for  their  share  in  these  benefac- 
tions. All  the  goods  in  all  the  shops 
are  ruined.  Even  clean  water  would 
not  improve  carpets,  rich  silks,  or 
other  fancy  goods ;  but  fancy  the 
muddy  Tiber  let  loose  in  your  prem- 
ises !  The  water  is  six  feet  deep  on 
the  Corso. 

30.  —  This  morning  at  four  o'clock 
the  king  arrived.  A  deputation  went 
to  the  station  to  receive  him ;  but  he 
would  have  no  parade.  He  came  to 
bring  the  money  voted  for  the  relief 
of  the  inundation  sufferers,  and  to 
show  his  sympathy.  He  went  to  the 
Quirinal,  met  the  city  government 
and  other  chiefs,  and  gave  the  money, 
which  is  to  be  used  for  the  immediate 
relief  of  the  sufferers.  Then,  in  plain 
clothes  and  a  two-horse  carriage,  he 
drove  about  the  city  to  see  for  himself 
the  state  of  things.  As  this  was  his 
first  visit  to  Rome  since  the  Italian 
occupation,  the  people  were  very  cu- 
rious to  see  him,  and  assembled  in 
crowds  along  his  course,  cheering  his 
way.  The  Italian  flag  was  on  most 
of  the  houses,  making  the  streets  gay 
where  the  three  or  four  carriages  hold- 
ing the  king  and  his  suite  passed. 
We  put  out  our  American  flag  to 
greet  him.  We  learn  that  he  returns 
to  Florence  to-night,  as  his  grand 
reception-day  is  to-morrow,  Jan.  2, 
1871.  We  receive  notice  that  my 
case  comes  on  Jan.  12.  My  wit- 
nesses are  cited  to  appear  at  the 
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house  of  the  judge.  I  pay  a  visit  to 
Avvocato  G.  to  inquire  what  is  to 
be  done.  "  Nothing  on  your  part :  you 
need  not  even  appear.  Your  two  wit- 
nesses will  be  there  at  nine,  A.M.  I  have 
arranged  that  the  examination  takes 
place  in  the  house  of  the  judge.  Let 
your  witnesses  be  prepared  to  tell  all 
they  know  about  the  agreement. 
That  is  all." 

JAX.  12.  —  A  bitter  cold  morning 
is  this  in  Rome  ;  and  it  is  early  work 
to  be  at  the  judge's  house  at  nine 
o'clock :  but  we  do  it,  and,  as  might 
bo  expected,  are  kept  waiting  an  hour 
or  more.  The  house  is  very  cold,  with 
brick  floors ;  and  we  sit  shivering.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  room  are  ranged 
four  or  five  witnesses  for  the  other 
side.  After  waiting  an  hour  and  a 
half,  M.  is  called  into  the  other  room, 
where  she  finds  the  judge  in  dressing- 
gown  and  slippers,  also  the  two  law- 
yers. I  do  not  hear  what  is  going  on 
there,  but  indistinct  murmurs  varied 
by  an  occasional  laugh.  They  keep 
her  about  two  hours  to  tell  what  she 
knows  of  the  agreement.  When  she 
comes  out,  she  looks  tired,  but  amused. 
Says  after  she  had  told  all  she  knew, 
and  they  had  written  it  down,  they 
asked  her  to  swear  to  it.  "  Read  it 
over  to  me  first.  I  wish  to  know 
what  I  am  swearing  to."  Again  she 
made  them  read  it,  that  she  might  be 
sure.  "  You  are  very  careful,"  said  the 
judge.  "  I  wish  all  witnesses  were 
as  careful  to  know  what  they  are 
swearing  to."  —  "  Yes,"  said  M. ;  "  It 
is  a  serious  thing  to  swear  falsely  ;  and 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  in  danger  of  doing 
it.  In  my  country,  a  witness  who 
swears  falsely  is  liable  to  be  sent  to 
prison  for  twenty  years."  —  "  What ! 
twenty  years'  imprisonment  for  false 
swearing  only  ! "  The  judge  was  as- 
tonished*, the  lawyers  held  up  their 
hands  in  amazenient  at  such  tyranny 
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practised  in  a  free  country.  Indeed, 
the  judge  became  more  and  more  agi- 
tated, the  more  he  considered  this 
phenomenon,  till  M.  thought  he  might 
have  a  convulso,  which  is  a  common 
termination  of  too  much  excitement 
among  this  sensitive  people.  But  the 
examination  of  this  witness  ended 
without  such  a  catastrophe.  On  the 
whole,  the  court  seemed  never  to  tire 
of  asking  questions  of  so  intelligent 
and  lively  a  witness ;  and  I  think  they 
prolonged  her  examination  unnecessa- 
rily. Then,  by  the  time  they  had  got 
through  with  my  second  witness,  the 
day  was  so  far  spent,  that  the  case 
was  postponed  to  the  middle  of  May. 
1  shall  have  left  Rome  by  that  time ; 
but  they  do  not  require  my  presence. 
Some  of  the  witnesses  of  the  opposing 
party,  it  seems,  have  more  to  say  in 
my  favor  than  for  their  own  side. 
For  example,  Regina,  whom  they  have 
called,  says  that  Faustina  complained 
to  her,  that  I  had  made  a  hard  agree- 
ment with  them,  —  that  her  husband 
was  to  take  care  of  my  studio  without 
being  paid  for  it ;  and  this  is  all  I 
want,  —  a  witness  on  their  side,  and 
from  themselves,  to  the  agreement 
as  I  represent  it.  Another  witness, 
Theresa,  a  discharged  servant  of 
mine,  was  called  to  testify  that  Giu- 
seppe had  done  other  work  for  me 
than  studio  work  ;  for  example,  doing 
errands  for  the  house,  and  carrying 
my  sketching-materials  for  me  when 
I  went  out.  This  woman  said,  without 
bein<*  asked,  "  I  also  have  seen  the 
Signorina  give  you  money  whenever 
you  came  to  the  house  to  do  some- 
thing for  her."  This  was  unexpected 
testimony,  and  ought  to  be  good  for  me. 
MAY  3.  —  So  I  leave  Rome,  and 
leave  the  case  in  the  hands  of  justice, 
if  I  may  venture  to  call  it  so  ;  and  my 
avvocato  assures  me  that  I  shall  prob- 
ably hear  no  more  of  it. 
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BY    EDWARD    E.    HALE. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

IT  was  the  end  of  a  sultry,  muggy 
day  in  June.  The  general  work  of 
the  shop  was  done ;  and  the  greater 
body  of  the  hands  had  gone  home  re- 
joicing in  the  length  of  the  day  after 
work  was  done.  But  Oscar,  who  was 
at  this  time  compassing  the  mysteries 
of  the  paint-shop,  had  a  particular 
matter  on  hand  which  had  been  in- 
trusted to  him ;  and  he  staid  long 
after  the  others,  smoothing  with  pum- 
ice-stone the  last  coat  of  paint  which 
nad  been  laid  on  preparatory  to  the 
iinal  coat  of  varnish,  which  was  to  be 
so  perfect,  that  it  might  serve  for  the 
mirror  of  the  bride  for  whom  the  car- 
riage was  ordered.  Hot  with  the 
exercise  involved  in  the  pumice-work, 
stripped  to  his  shirt,  and  with  his  face 
streaked  in  dark  brown  lines  by  the 
dust  of  the  dry  paint  which  he  had 
been  rubbing  down,  Oscar  ran  down 
to  the  counting-room  to  be  sure  to 
catch  Mr.  Lowndes  before  he  left  to 
go  up  town. 

He  was  but  just  in  time.  Mr. 
Lowndes  was  standing  with  his  hat 
on,  and  his  hand  on  the  little  bar 
which  separated  the  office  from  the 
rest  of  a  long  wareropm.  His  man- 
ner was  the  determined  manner  of  a 
tired  man  resolved  to  be  civil,  though 
at  heart  he  is  desperately  cross.  Os- 
car saw  that  he  was  speaking  to  a  wo- 
man, and  stepped  back  himself,  that 
he  might  not  appear  to  interrupt  the 
interview.  Women  were  not  frequent 
visitors  in  the  carriage-shop.  He  did 
not  attend  therefore  (lie  tried  not  to 
attend)  ;  and  he  did  not  catch  the  last 
words  which  Mr.  Lowndes  addressed 
to  the  stranger. 


"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  ^ 
scribe,"  that  gentleman  said :  "  that 
is  the  reason  why  I  will  not  take  your 
time  by  looking  at  the  book.  I  know 
I  shall  not  subscribe  :  you  would  know 
it  too,  if  you  knew  how  many  port- 
folios and  how  many  books  have  been 
brought  here  this  week  by  agents. 
There  was  no  kindness,  madam,  in  the 
man  who  set  you  on  this  duty." 

"  I  found  that  out  long  ago,"  said 
the  young  woman  whom  he  addressed. 
"  But  I  have  begun,  and  I  must  go 
through.  Good-evening,  sir."  And 
her  voice  broke  a  little  as  she  said 
"  good-evening,"  and  turned  away. 

Oscar  had  stepped  back  upon  the 
stairway;  and  at  this  instant  he  re- 
turned, — just  in  time  to  catch  the 
words,  "  Good-evening,  sir,"  and  to 
note  this  breaking  of  the  voice.  The 
poor  girl  was  ready  to  cry. 

Mr.  Lowndes  did  not  notice  it,  and 
turned  away,  almost  impatiently,  to 
the  window,  that  she  might  go,  and 
that  he  might  be  done  with  her.  She 
crossed  the  shop  to  go  out  by  the 
outer  door,  which  was  opposite  Oscar's ; 
mistook  the  door,  though  it  stood  open ; 
and  passed  instead  into  a  passage 
which  wTent  across  to  the  leather- 
room. 

Oscar  sprang  forward.  "  You  have 
missed  the  way,  madam."  She  half 
turned  to  thank  him.  But  by  this 
time  the  poor  girl's  face  was  covered 
with  tears,  which  she  did  not  wish  to 
show,  so  that  she  only  half  turned,  and 
almost  awkwardly  slid  into  the  door- 
way 'which  he  indicated.  This  time, 
however,  there  was  something  in  her 
movements  which  attracted  Oscar's 
attention.  He  sprang  forward  him- 
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self,  so  as  to  see  her  face  fully  as  she 
turned  to  go  down  the  stairs. 

There  was  no  mistake.  The  crying 
girl  was  Ruth  Cottam  ! 

"Miss  Ruth,  Miss  Ruth  !  is  it 
you  ?  "  he  cried ;  and  he  sprang  across 
the  entry-way  to  detain  her,  and  all 
but  offered  her  his  chocolate-colored 
hand. 

Ruth  turned,  amazed,  as  well  she 
might.  If  her  tears  had  not  blinded 
her,  she  might  well  be  excused,  that 
in  that  face  —  grimy  with  the  sweat  of 
Oscar's  brow,  for  the  last  six  hours 
ground  in  with  fine  powder  of  van- 
dyke  brown  reduced  by  pumice  to  im- 
palpable dust  —  she  did  not  recognize 
the  speaker.  The  moisture  of  his  eyes 
had  left  two  circles  perfectly  white  in 
the  muddy  mixture.  For  the  rest,  in 
the  several  wrinkles  or  dimples  caused 
by  tne  play  of  muscles,  the  coloring- 
matter  had  hardened  somewhat,  and 
was  darkest.  Between  these  two  ex- 
tremes the  young  man's  face  wore 
every  shade  of  brown,  from  a  dark  yel- 
low, through  chocolate,  into  what 
seemed  black.  His  hair  was  mostly 
hidden  by  a  square  paper  cap,  once  of 
the  color  of  brown  paper,  now  of  such 
various  tints  as  the  exigencies  of  car- 
riage-painting, or  the  whims  of  fellow- 
workmen  in  their  leisure  hours,  had 
contributed.  A  shirt,  once  of  blue  lin- 
en stripe,  now  bore  colors  more  various 
and  more  festive  than  Joseph's  ;  and 
a  like  effect,  suggestive  of  a  kaleido- 
scope, had  been  wrought  in  upon  the 
overall  hempen  pantaloons  which  he 
wore.  Ruth  did  not  recognize  Oscar ; 
and  no  wonder.  So  far  as  personal  as- 
pect went,  there  was  little  to  remind 
her  of  the  companion  of  the  happy 
October  day,  when  together  he  and 
she  went  from  point  to  point  on  the 
Little  Manito,  pricing  lumber,  and 
talking  wood-craft.  But,  be  he  who 
he  might,  he  knew  her  name  was 


Ruth  ;  and  it  was  a  long,  long  time 
since  any  one  had  called  her  by  that 
name.  Certainly  Oscar  never  had ; 
only,  poor  boy,  he  'had  thought  that 
name,  and  written  that  name,  man}'-, 
many  timea  as  the  winter  had  gone 
by.  He  had  read  it  in  his  Bible  till  he 
could  repeat  the  pretty  pastoral  there ; 
and  it  was  far  more  natural  to  him  in 
this  unexpected  exigency  to  cry  out, 
"  Miss  Ruth,"  than  it  would  be  "  Miss 
Cottam."  All  the  more  quickly,  of 
course,  Ruth  turned,  and  with  all  the 
more  surprise. 

"  You  do  not  know  me  ;  you  do  not 
remember  me.  I  am  "  — 

•"  Yes,"  said  Ruth,  smiling  this 
time,  even  though  her  cheeks  were 
wet  with  those  tell-tale  tears,.  "  I  do 
know  you :  I  know  your  voice.  I 
did  not  know  you  till  you  spoke," 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  yon !  "  said 
Oscar,  saying  first  what  he  thought 
deepest,  and  not  hinting  at  his  sur- 
prise. "Could  you  wait  one  minute 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  till  I  can  do 
my  errand  with  Mr.  Lowndes  ?  " 

And  Ruth  said  she  would  wait. 
And  she  waited. 

The  errand  was  only  to  tell  Mr. 
Lowndes  on  what  day  he  might  be 
sure  that  the  new  phaeton  should  be 
finished  which  Mr.  Hilliard  was  to  give 
to  Miss  Clarissa  Folger  for  a  wedding- 
present.  Oscar  had  satisfied  himself 
on  this  point ;  and  on  this  point  he  re- 
ported. Mr.  Lowndes  thanked  him, 

thanked  him  for  stay  ing  to  be  sure, 

and  to  tell  him  ;  and  then  said  kindly, 
"Now  go  home,  my  boy  ;  never  let  me 
hear  of  you  as  in  the  shop  till  mid- 
night again  :  "  and  they  both  laughed, 
for  Oscar  knew  what  he  meant.  Os- 
car said  he  would  lock  the  outer  doors  ; 
and  Mr.  Lowndes  went  down,  brush- 
ing by  Ruth  Cottam  quite  uncon- 
sciously as  she  stood  waiting  in  the 
doorway. 
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Oscar  followed  close  upon  him. 
"  Wait  a  few  minutes  more,  Miss  Ruth, 
pray  do,  till  I  can  be  fit  to  walk  with 
you ;  and  then  I  will  go  with  you  wher- 
ever you  will  go." 

And  Ruth  said  he  should  find  her 
on  the  sidewalk  ;  and  he,  poor  fellow, 
rushed  hack  to  his  ablutions  and  his 
toilet.  There  was  every  temptation 
to  make  them  short ;  there  was  every 
temptation  to  make  them  careful. 
One  must  not  keep  Ruth  waiting ; 
one  must  not  join  her,  looking  as  if 
he  were  lied  Jacket  or  Black  Hog. 
Oscar  did  his  quickest  and  his  best 
together,  thinking  all  the  time  of  the 
words  that  he  had  just  spoken,  and  re- 
membering, "  Where  thou  goest,  I  will 
go ;  where  thou  stayest,  I  will  stay." 
Would  Ruth  ever  say  to  him  what  he 
had  just  now  said  so  gladly  to  her  ? 
Dear  Oscar !  And  yet  he  had  never 
seen  Ruth  Cottam  but  in  that  visit  of 
twenty-four  hours  on  her  island.  Did 
Ferdinand  see  Miranda  longer  upon 
hers?  'And  Oscar  had  twice  written 
to  Ruth,  and  had  had  two  short  lit- 
tle answers  from  her,  which,  as  he  ran 
down  the  stairway,  lay  against  his 
heart  in  a  choice  letter-case  he  had 
bought  for  them.  "Where  thou  go- 
est, Ruth,  I  will  go ;  where  thou 
stayest,  I  will  stay."  Only  this  he  did 
not  dare  to  say  aloud.  He  locked  the 
outer  door :  he  looked  up  the  street, 
down  the  street;  there -was  Ruth  Cot- 
tam walking  slowly,  and  waiting  as 
she  had  promised  him.  She  came  up 
to  him  gladly,  and  took  frankly  and 
without  reserve  the  hand  which  he 
offered  to  her. 

*'I  must  beg  your  pardon,"  stam- 
mered Oscar,  who  was  fairly  out  of 
breath,  "for  asking  you  so  coolly  to 
wait  in  the  street  for  me.  But  it  was 
such  a  surprise  to  see  you,  and  such  a 
pleasure  ! "  he  added  very  shyly. 
"  You  are  very  kind,  Mr.  Esmark," 


said  Ruth.  "  I  was  very  glad  to  see 
—  any  friend,"  she  said  after  a  mo- 
ment ;  "  and  I  am  sure  I  may  call  you 
a  friend.  Indeed,  Mr.  Esmark,"  she 
said,  with  a  moment's  hesitation  again, 
"  I  need  some  one's  advice  sadly ; 
and  to  see  any  one  I  had  ever  seen 
before,  in  this  terrible  loneliness,  which 
makes  me  shudder  now,  — that  is  of 
itself  a  pleasure."  Poor  Ruth's  voice 
faltered  again  ;  and  she  almost  broke 
down. 

"  Do  not  try  to  talk  if  you  are 
tired,"  said  Oscar  shyly  again;  only 
anxious  to  relieve  trouble  which  he 
only  partly  understood.  "  Do  not  try 
to  walk  if  you  are  tired.  Shall  I  not 
stop  a  stage  ?  Where  are  you  go- 
ing?" 

"I  am  going  —  or  I  suppose  1  am 
going  —  to  this  place,"  said  Ruth, 
taking  from  the  book  in  her  hand  a 
soiled  and  broken  printed  card,  which 
showed  that  Mrs.  Sproul  kept  a  "  fash- 
ionable boarding-house"  in  Varick 
Street.  "  I  am  going  there,  unless  I 
can  find  some  place  which  I  like  bet- 
ter ; "  and  the  poor  child  looked  up 
jealously  toward  the  sun,  to  see  how 
much  of  daylight  was  left  to  her  tired 
feet  before  she  must  give  up  the 
wretched  liberty  she  had  enjoyed 
since  she  left  Mrs.  Sproul's  fashion- 
able boarding-house  that  morning. 

Again  Oscar  saw  that  he  had  said 
the  wrong  thing;  that  is,  that  he  had 
given  pain  where  he  had  not  meant 
to.  But  Oscar  was  no  fool,  by  which 
I  mean  he  let  his  instincts  guide  him 
when  his  judgment  was  at  fault  for 
want  of  information  ;  and  he  said  bold- 

&-    ' 

"  You  are  in  trouble,  Miss  Ruth. 
Have  you  no  friends  here  ?  How  long 
are  you  here  ?  I  wish  you  would  let 
me  help  you  if  I  can."  He  was  al- 
most tempted  to  say,  "  advise  you." 
And  how  he  wished  that  his  "  master  " 
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was  not  at  New  Altona.  For^  for  teR 
days  past,  Jasper  had  been  making  his 
arrangements  for  carrying  forward 
"The  Gazette." 

"  I  am  in  trouble,  Mr.  Esmark ; 
and,  as  for  friends,  you  are  the  only 
friend  I  have  this  side  of  Cold  Water. 
I  have  made  a  mistake  in  coming  here ; 
and  the  best  thing  I  can  do  now  is  to 
go  away.  But  I  cannot  do  that,  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  till,  till  —  I  can  sell  some 
copies  of  this  picture-book.'7  And  she 
looked  with  an  air  of  utter  contempt 
on  the  portfolio  which  she  carried,  in 
hich  were  her  specimens  of 

"  THE  HEROINES  OF  SCOTLAND," 

A  Series 
OF  EXQUISITE   LINE  ENGRAVINGS, 

by 

THE  FIRST  MASTERS. 
To  be  published  by  subscription  only. 
NEW  YORK:    SCHMIDT  AND  PUSGRABBER. 

"  Why  what  are  you  doing,  Miss 
Ruth  ?  Are  you  selling  books  on  sub- 
scription ?  " 

Then  Ruth  explained  to  him  at  some 
length,  as  was  necessary  if  she  ex- 
plained at  all,  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
winter  term,  she  had  determined  that 
she  would  come  to  the  East  to  some 
good  school,  and  spend  six  solid  months 
in  study  before  she  undertook  to  teach 
again.  Her  uncle  had  brought  her  in 
his  schooner  to  Detroit ;  and,  with  such 
economy  as  she  found  possible,  she  had 
wrought  her  way  to  Albany,  having 
been  attracted  by  a  lying  advertise- 
ment, which  by  ill  luck  she  had  seen 
in  a  stray  number  of  "  The  Ladies' 
Monitor,"  which  offered  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  all  universities,  at  the 
flourishing  collegiate  Institute  at 
Bellmont,  in  the  beautiful  village  of 
Stitchkill,  on  the  North  River.  La- 
dies could  be  received  at  any  time,  could 
study  any  thing;  and  the  charges 
would  be  only  a  hundred  and  eighty 


dollars  a  year,  of  which  a  considerable 
part  could  be  earned  by  the  students 
in  various  handiworks  of  pencil,  nee- 
dle, and  pen ;  which  handiworks  were 
to  be  taught  to  them  and  explained  at 
length  when  they  arrived.  Poor  Ruth 
must  be  pardoned.  There  was  nobody 
in  the  Great  or  Little  Manito  who 
knew  any  better  than  she.  She  be- 
lieved it  because  it  was  printed  in 
"  The  Ladies'  Monitor ;  "  and  from  her 
hard-earned  wages  she  had  spent  near 
twenty  dollars  before  she  arrived  at 
the  landing  at  Stitchkill.  An  un- 
promising place  was  Stitchkill.  But 
a  little  inquiry  satisfied  her  that  an 
unpromising  place  might  stand  one 
step  higher  than  a  promising  place 
like  Bellmont ;  for  the  promises  of 
Bellmont  had  been  scattered  on  the 
forty-eight  winds  of  heaven.  The 
institute  had  been  sold  by  the  sheriff 
three  months  before.  Ruth  told  this 
story  in  brief  to  Oscar,  as  they 
walked,  and  more  briefly  told  how 
she  had  then  gone,  first  to  Albany, 
next  to  Hudson,  next  to  Nyack,  and, 
last  of  all,  had  come  to  New  York, 
still  thinking  that  there  must  be  some- 
where some  academy  for  young  la- 
dies, where  her  waning  purse  might 
provide  for  her  at  least  a  half-year's 
schooling,  and  still  disappointed. 

"  Mr.  Esmark,  you  have  no  idea  how 
fast  money  goes  when  you  are  fright- 
ened, —  how  frightfully  fast  it  goes  ! 
Every  porter,  every  cabman,  every  ho- 
tel-keeper, has  seemed  to  me  to  take 
more  from  me  than  the  one  before." 
Ruth  had  written  to  her  uncle :  she 
would  have  been  wiser  to  go  to  him. 
But  she  could  not  believe,  now  she  was 
here,  that  it  was  not  best  for  her  to 
stay  here  ;  and  that  mistake,  for  it  was 
a  mistake,  had  led  to  her  last  mistake 
Of  ai]? — to  her  selling  herself  as  an 
agent  for  the  circulation  of  "  The 
Heroines  of  Scotland." 
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She  had  found  her  way  to  Mrs. 
Spoul's  by  means  of  an  advertise- 
ment, and  to  Schmidt  and  Pusgrab- 
ber's  by  means  of  another.  These 
persons  —  Hebrew  by  blood,  counte- 
nance, action,  and  speech,  according  to 
Euth's  description  —  were  established 
in  Nassau  Street.  They  had  cross- 
examined  her  very  sharply,  because, 
they  said,  it  was  necessary  to  employ 
only  ladies  of  the  first  respectability ; 
and,  having  found  out  her  little  his- 
tory, they  had  extorted  from  her  all 
the  rest  of  her  money,  except  four  or 
five  dollars,  as  a  deposit ;  which,  they 
said,  was  invariably  paid  by  agents 
who  could  not  give  a  good  city  refer- 
ence, as  security  for  cost  of  outfit  and 
honesty  in  accounting.  And  then, 
providing  her  with  the  usual  "  outfit," 
they  had  sent  the  delicate,  innocent 
girl  out  into  the  streets  of  the  worst 
city  in  America,  on  the  most  brazen 
business  of  the  age,  and  in  the  very 
worst  place  for  succeeding  in  it.  It 
is  no  wonder  she  had  not  obtained  a 
single  subscriber;  the  only  wonder  is, 
that  even  her  steady  courage  had  not 
failed  her  in  an  hour,  instead  of  car- 
rying her  through  that  whole  inex- 
pressible day  of  impertinences  and 
disappointments. 

Ruth  Cottam  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  throwing  herself  upon  the  help  of 
others.  She  had  paddled  her  own  ca- 
noe too  long,  and  in  waters  too  rapid, 
to  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of 
her  own  blunders.  But  after  a  wear- 
ing and  disappointing  day  in  early 
June,  when  she  had  hardly  heard  a 
voice  all  day  but  her  own  as  she 
pointed  out  the  beauties  of  the  "  Hero- 
ines of  Scotland,"  and  the  replies, 
now  harsh,  and  now  gentle,  of  those 
with  whom  she  dealt,  there  was  no 
wonder  if  Euth  Cottam  did  feel  a 
sensation  of  exquisite  relief  to  find 
herself  side  by  side  with  some  person 


who  had  seen  her  before,  and  knew 
something  about  her.  If  she  were 
run  over  by  an  omnibus  now,  there 
would  at  least  be  some  one  to  write 
West  to  l>er  uncle,  and  tell  him  that 
she  was  dead.  Such  was  the  cheer- 
ful reflection  Euth  made  as  Oscar 
carefully  piloted  her  across  a  street, 
arid  she  felt  the  contrast  between  his 
protection  and  the  necessity  of  run- 
ning the  gauntlet  alone,  as  she  had 
done  so  often.  Then  Oscar  was  so 
wildly  sympathetic  !  His  English  was 
not  sufficient  for  his  wrath,  when,  in 
their  talk,  the  sins  or  the  peccadilloes 
of  one  or  another  innkeeper  or  school- 
keeper  came  forward  in  Euth's  story. 
Here  was  some  one  who  did  not 
think  she  was  a  fool,  who  did  not 
wonder  even  as  much  as  she  did  her- 
self, now  she  had  learned  ten  days' 
worth  of  the  craft  and  subtlety  of  the 
world.  Nay,  it  was  not  a  little  thing 
that  Oscar  insisted  on  taking  the  dead 
weight  of  "  The  Heroines  of  Scotland." 
After  a  little  demur,  Euth  permitted 
him ;  and  the  relief  from  that  drag 
was  beyond  account.  When  he  joined 
her  in  the  street,  Euth  had  hardly 
dried  her  tears  from  her  last  disap- 
pointment. As  she  told,  briefly  as 
might  be,  her  little  story,  the  tears,  to 
her  rage,  Avould  break  forth  again  and 
again.  But  the  young  fellow  had  the 
very  instinct  of  tenderness;  and  it  gave 
him  tact  which  a  diplomatist  might 
have  been  proud  of.  Without  know- 
ing that  he  soothed  her,  he  soothed 
her ;  and  she,  without  knowing  that 
she  was  soothed,  was  soothed.  Before 
they  had  walked  ten  squares,  Euth 
was  laughing ;  before  they  had  walked 
twenty,  she  felt  herself  really  rested  ; 
and,  when  they  arrived  at  the  unsat- 
isfactory boarding-house,  she  was  fair- 
'  ly  cheerful,  brave,  and  strong  again,  — 
strong  enough  to  be  provoked  with  her- 
self that  she  had  broken  down  before. 
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Ruth  had  dropped  a  word  intimat- 
ing that  she  was  dissatisfied  with  her 
quarters  ;  and  Oscar  had  turned  over, 
as  they  walked,  the  somewhat  diffi- 
cult question  whether  he  should  ad- 
vise her  about  changing  them.  Fail- 
ing any  solution  of  this  question,  he 
said  nothing  till  they  approached  the 
steps  of  the  house,  and  could  see  that 
some  of  the  "  boarders  "  had  already 
gathered  on  a  modified  stoop  there. 
Then  he  had  to  speak,  and  spoke  from 
impulse.  "  You  spoke  as  if  you  dis- 
liked this  place,  Miss  Ruth.  I  know 
the  city  better  than  you.  Let  me 
help  you  find  a  better  place  to-night 
or  to-morrow  ?  " 

But  Ruth  was  all  right  -again  now, 
and  brave  enough  to  meet  forty  old 
harridans,  though  they  were  assem- 
bled in  convention  to  overwhelm  her. 
"  To-morrow,  perhaps,  Mr.  Esmark,  I 
may  trouble  you  if  there  is  any  mo- 
ment when  I  can  see  you  5  but  to- 
night I  am  too  glad  to  go  to  bed  to 
think  of  moving."  Brave  Ruth!  as 
if  she  knew  how  she  was  going  to 
settle  her  little  account  with  Mrs. 
Sproul  in  the  morning.  Oscar  was 
eager  to  say  that  he  would  meet  her 
at  any  time  she  would  appoint,  and, 
to  arrange  this,  passed  up  the  steps 
with  her,  and  threaded  the  jungle  of 
impertinent  starers  of  both  sexes  who 
crowded  the  somewhat  narrow  way, 
and,  as  Oscar  thought,  were  none  too 
ready  to  make  room.  He  repressed 
the  natural  desire  to  engage  them  all, 
to  strike  their  heads  stoutly  against 
each  other,  and  to  leave  them  on  the 
ground,  even  more  senseless  than  they 
were.  But  to  do  this,  might,  on  the 
whole,  embarrass  Ruth  more  than  it 
would  help  her ;  and  Oscar  followed  her, 
as  peacefully  as  Una's  lion  would  have 
done,  to  the  soup-and-on ion-scented 
dining-room  of  the  hostelry,  which 
proved  to  be  also  its  reception-hall. 


"  I  will  call  in  the  morning,  at  any 
time  you  name ;  and  then  I  can  intro- 
duce you  to  some  ladies,  who  are 
friends  of  mine,  who  can  advise  you 
about  your  home.  Or,  as  I  said,  we 
have  still  a  long  evening  before  us,  if 
you  had  rather  go  now." 

Oh,  no !  Ruth  only  wanted  rest 
now.  And  Ruth,  who  had  grown  up 
among  people  who  were  not  ashamed 
of  work,  knew  very  well  that  Oscar 
Esmark  ought  not  to  be  making  calls 
on  ladies  on  the  morning  of  Wednes- 
day. She  said,  if  he  would  cross  over 
at  noon  from  his  shop  to  the  little  book- 
shop she  had  noticed  on  the  corner, 
she  would  be  glad  then,  perhaps,  to 
advise  with  him ;  or  she  would  tell  him 
if  she  needed  any  advice. 

Oscar  hated  to  go  away.  But  there 
must  be  a  last  moment.  "  Before  I 
go,  these  is  one  thing  more,"  he  said. 

"  And  pray  what  is  that  ?  "  said 
Ruth,  who  did  not  quite  make  out  a 
sort  of  nervous  eagerness  in  which 
Oscar  was  talking. 

"  You  ought  to  guess,"  he  said. 
"  For  a  bookseller's  agent,  you  show 
great  indifference  to  your  business. 

"  Mr.  Jasper  Rising  is  very  desir- 
ous to  take  early  impressions  of  '  The 
Heroines  of  Scotland,'  on  large  paper ; 
and  he  wishes  you  to  take  his  subscrip- 
tion for  the  whole  series. 

"The  young  Men's  Christian. Union 
wants  to  take  one  set  of  the  small- 
paper  size ;  and  Mr.  Esmark,  a  friend 
of  yours,  wants  a  set  in  large  paper, 
also.  I  will  take  the  copies  of  numbers 
one  and  two  myself:  I  see  you  have 
them  here." 

"  Mr.  Esmark,  what  nonsense !  You 
shall  do  no  such  thing,"  cried  Ruth. 

Oscar  looked  up  with  the  gravity  of 
a  Norwegian  bishop,  affecting  not  to 
understand  her.  In  his  own  language 
he  spoke  ten  or  twelve  words,  which,  of 
course,  she  did  not  understand,  as  if 
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they  were  entire  strangers.  Then  he 
selected,  with  care,  two  large-paper 
sets,  now  pretending  to  set  aside  one 
or  two  copies  as  damaged.  Then  he 
picked  out  with  equal  care  another 
set.  Ruth,  half  amused  and  half  pro- 
voked, continued  her  protest  till  she 
saw  Mrs.  Sproul  had  made  a  pretence 
to  come  into  the  room.  Oscar  saw 
this  too,  with  the  back  of  his  head. 
That  boy  saw  every  thing. 

"  I  shall  pay  you,  ma'amselle  —  how 
you  call  him?  —  I  shall  you  make 
recompense  en  avance  pour  tous  les 
series,  —  for  all  the  series,  ma'amselle. 
Pardonnez  moi.  Twelve  dollars  for 
the  small  book,  je  crois,  I  believe, 
ma'amselle,  fifteen  and  fifteen  for  the 
two  large  book.  It  is,  je  crois,  ma'am- 
selle, forty-two  dollar  in  all.  Le 
voila,  ma'amselle.'7  And  he  forced 
forty-two  dollars  on  the  unwilling  girl, 
who  was  not  quick  enough  to  see  why 
this  French  jabber  had  come  in.  But 
in  an  instant  she  caught  his  drift,  when 
he  said  very  slowly,  in  an  undertone, 
"  Prenez,  prenez,  mademoiselle,  la 
chatte  vieille  voit  tout."  And  Ruth 
counted  the  money  slowly,  and  gave 
him  three  receipts,  with  the  precision 
and  business  of  a  veteran.  She  bade 
him  good-evening  with  just  the  for- 
mality which  her  position  as  a  book- 
vender,  and  his  as  a  subscriber,  de- 
manded. And  he  carefully  rolled  up 
"The  Heroines  of  Scotland"  as  if 
it  were  the  most  precious  purchase 
of  many  years,  as  indeed  to  Oscar 
it  was.  And  so  they  parted. 

It  was  a  valuable  study  to  see  the 
courtesy  of  Mrs.  Sproul  to  the  young 
lady,  who  had,  at  least,  forty-two  dol- 
lars in  her  pocket;  albeit,  when  she 
came  into  the  room,  her  intention  had 
been  to  warn  this  young  woman  to 
vacate  her  attic. 

"  Hare  you  not  very  tired,  Miss 
Cottam  ?  The  day  is  so  'ot !  No,  do 


not  go  up  stairs  till  hi  'ave  'ad  ha  nice 
dish  of  tea  brought  'ere.  Meg  his 
bringing  it ;  but  these  Hirish  hare  so 
slow  !  " 

Ruth  was  amazed  at  the  courtesy. 
It  was  a  side  of  Mrs.  Sproul  which  she 
had  not  seen  before.  But  Ruth  had 
never  before  received  forty-two  dollars 
when  Mrs.  Sproul  was  standing  by. 

It  was  nearly  nine  o'clock  the  same 
evening,  when  George  Withers,  the 
minister  of  the  Church  of  Life.  Eternal 
in  New  York,  came  home,  wilted  and 
dusty  after  his  tramp,  ride,  sail,  and 
tramp  of  the  afternoon.  Harlem  on 
the  north,  and  Staten  Island  on  the 
south,  had  been  the  range  of  his  pas- 
toral beat  of  that  day.  He  had  com- 
passed some  twenty  miles,  had  wrought 
out  two  or  three  of  the  romances  of 
daily  life  one  step  nearer  to  their  de- 
nouement, had  buried  an  old  man,  had 
baptized  a  child,  had  married  two  emi- 
grants, and  had  just  now  given  his 
deposition  in  a  matter  where  his  tes- 
timony was  needed  in  Australia.  He 
had  just  washed  himself,  and  put  on  a 
white  jacket ;  and  his  daughter  Annie 
had  persuaded  him  to  let  her  bring 
his  tea  into  the  study,  where  she  was 
sure  it  was  a  little  cooler.  The  large 
window  gave  access  to  a  narrow  piazza; 
and  the  odor  of  the  grape-blossoms 
came  in  as  they  sat.  Withers  sipped 
his  tea;  and  Annie  sat  at  his  feet  on  a 
little  cushion  as  he  told  her  the  story  of 
the  day.  Just  then  the  door-bell  rang. 

"No  rest  for  the  wicked,"  groaned 
Withers.  But  Annie  started  to  her 
feet.  "  Dear  papa,  you  shall  not  move 
a  step.  Rest  for  the  wicked,  indeed ! 
How  do  you  know  it  is  not  the  gas- 
man or  the  census-man  ?  I  under- 
stand them  both  a  great  deal  better 
than  you  do." 

But,  alas  !  Christine  brought  up  a 
card.  "  Mr.  Oscar  Esmark." 
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"  Who  in  the  world  is  Oscar  Es- 
mark,  Annie  ?  " 

"  Oscar  Esmark,  —  why  don't  you 
remember?  he  is  that  young  Swede, 
no,  Norwegian,  who  is  in  the  Bible- 
class.  He  came  to  our  reception  in 
April.  Don't  you  go  near  him,  papa : 
you  sit  here.  I  will  see  Mr.  Esmark." 

"  He  was  very  particular,"  said 
Christine  ;  and  then,  catching  Annie's 
warning  eye,  she  stopped  abruptly. 

"  Well,  Christine,  particular  about 
what  ?  "  • 

Christine  could  blunder,  but  could 
not  lie,  in  her  young  mistress's  service, 
and  was  obliged  to  confess  that  the 
gentleman  was  very  particular  that  it 
was  Dr.  Withers  he  wished  to  see. 

"  My  dear  child,  he  wants  to  *  ask 
papa.' " 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear  father  !  listen 
to  reason  :  you  are  tired  to  death.  Do 
you  wish  your  murder  to  be  on  this 
young  man's  conscience?  'Execut- 
ed yesterday,  at  the  tombs,  the  young 
Norwegian  who  took  the  life  of  Dr. 
Withers  —  by  untimely  boring.'  Do 
you  wish  any  thing  so  hard  as  that 
for  a  young  man  you  never  heard  of 
till  now  ?  " 

"My  dear  girl,  listen  to  reason. 
He  has  come  for  some  purpose.  May- 
be he  wants  to  be  married.  Maybe 
it  is  an  occasion  not  so  sad,  —  perhaps 
the  funeral  of  a  child  and  her  mother. 
Anyway,  he  wants  to  see  me ;  and  I 
choose  to  see  him." 

• "  Papa,  you  are  more  unreasonable 
every  day..  I  shall  see  him  myself, 
and  tell  him  you  are  very  ill,  and  that 
he  must  call  to-morrow,  at  nine." 

"  To-morrow  at  nine  I  shall  be  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Hospital  Directors. 
Seriously,  dear  child,  this  may  be  life 
and  death.  If  I  did  not  mean  to  see 
the  man,  I  should  have  said  so  twenty- 
seven  years  ago,  before  I  was  ordained, 
and  should  have  taken  to  sign-paint- 


ing instead  of  preaching.     Christine, 
show  Mr.  Esmark  up  stairs." 

And  in  a  moment  Oscar  entered. 
If,  as  he  waited  down  stairs,  he  had 
felt  himself  a  little  embarrassed  about 
the  counsel  he  was  to  ask  of  Dr.  With- 
ers, all  the  more  was  he  embarrassed 
when  he  found  that  he  was  to  ask  it 
in  the  presence  of  Miss  Annie  With- 
ers, to  whom  he  had  been  formally 
presented,  and  whose  face  he  remem- 
bered perfectly.  Was  there,  perhaps, 
the  least  shade  of  discomfiture  as  he 
sat  down  ?  Anyway,  George  With- 
ers, with  a  fine  instinct,  asked  in  a 
moment  if  Oscar  wishgd  to  see  him 
alone;  and  Annie  started  as  if  to 
retire. 

"Not  .at  all,"  said  Oscar  bravely. 
"  Pray  do  not  leave  us,  Miss  Withers ;  " 
for  the  instant  had  been  enough  to 
bring  to  him  one  of  Jasper's  favorite 
mottoes,  —  "  Tell  what  you  have  to 
say."  On  this  text  Jasper  would 
learnedly  descant.  "If  you  started 
your  true  nominative,"  he  said,  "  and 
compelled  it  tyrannically  to  govern 
its  verb,  you  could  say  any  thing  you 
wanted  to."  When  people  told  Jasper 
that  they  knew  what  they  meant,  but 
could  not  express  themselves,  he  was 
generally  incredulous,  and  turned 
upon  his  heel.  "Had  not  you  better 
start  with  a  nominative  case  ? "  he 
would  say. 

So  Oscar,  with  all  his  real  embar- 
rassment, would  not  let  Miss  Annie 
Withers  retire. 

"There  is  a  young  lady  in  town, 
Dr.  Withers,  whom  I  knew  when  she 
was  a  school-mistress  at  the  West. 
She  is  a  good  teacher,  and  a  spirited, 
brave  girl.  She  has  drifted  to  New 
York,  by  mistake,  I  think,  and  is 
all  alone  here.  She  is  staying  at 
a  boarding-house  in  Varick  Street, 
which  seems  to  me  a  bad  place  for 
her;  but  I  am  a  stranger  here,  and 
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I  hardly  know  what  to  recommend 
myself.  I  am  also  very  much  a 
stranger  to  her"  (and  the  young 
fellow  blushed  here,  but  pulled  on 
bravely)  ;  "  but  I  knew  if  you  would 
advise  her  what  to  do,  the  advice  would 
be  right;  and  I  knew  she  would  very 
gladly  take  advice  from  you.'7 

Dr.  Withers  was  all  this  time  tak- 
ing the  measure  of  Mr.  Oscar  Esmark 
mentally ;  and  all  this  time  the 
measure  was  more  favorable  and  more. 
Oscar  made  no  apologies,  he  knew  the 
value  of  time.  He  made  no  unneces- 
sary explanations.  He  got  his  subject 
in  early  in  4ne  conversation.  He 
conquered  his  own  bashfulness.  He 
explained  why  he  could  not  do  himself 
that  which  he  asked  another  to  do. 
So,  by  the  end  of  Oscar's  little  speech, 
Dr.  Withers's  heart  had  warmed  to 
him,  while  his  judgment  had  pro- 
nounced the  young  man  one  of  the 
most  sensible  people  he  had  seen  for 
a  long  time. 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Esmond/'  said 
the  doctor,  whose  pencil  and  note- 
book were  in  his  hand.  "  Where 
shall  I  find  her?" 

"  Oh ! "  said  Oscar,  "  it  is  too  far  for 
you  :  she  shall  come  here,  or  I  will. 
Or  if  you  are  willing  to  introduce  her, 
on  my  introduction,1  in  any  quiet  place 
where  it  will  not  be  too  expensive  for 
her,  why  a  note  from  you  will  an- 
swer." 

"  I  had  better  see  her,  Mr.  Esmond : 
she  will  feel  more  at  ease,  and  I  shall 
understand  better.  Is  she  comforta- 
bly lodged  to-night  ?  " 

Oscar  explained  that  Miss  Cottam 
wished  to  make  no  change  of  quarters 
till  the  next  day.  Annie  Withers 
proposed  that  she  should  call  oh  Miss 
Cottam  ;  but  to  this  both  gentlemen  de- 
murred. "Ask  Miss  Cottam  to  call 
here,  Mr.  Esmond ;  perhaps  she  will 
lunch  with  us  at  one.  Annie,  has  not 


Mrs.  Alden  room  for  Miss  Cottam? 
A  good  many  of  her  people  must  be  out 
of  town." 

Annie  thought  so,  felt  sure,  would 
write  a  note,  and  was  at  her  desk 
at  the  moment.  Oscar  was  on  his 
feet  to  go. 

"No,  Mr.  Esmond,  let  Christine 
bring  you  a  cup  of  tea  while  Annie 
writes.  You  do  not  come  to  see 
me  so  often  that  you  should  hurry 
away." 

Oscar  said  very  frankly  'that  he  had 
taken  too  much  time  already. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  my  dear  young 
friend.  You  have  done  the  right 
thing.  What  is  the  Church  of  Christ 
for,  or  its  ministers?  Now  tell  me 
about  Norway,  Mr.  Esmond.  Were 
you  at  the  university  ?  " 

Oscar  laughed.  He  had  never  been 
at  any  university.  He  was  a  carriage- 
builder,  or  hoped  to  be. 

"  Ah,  well !  I  hope  you  will  not 
make  us  ride  in  Norwegian  carriages. 
It  is  five  years  since  I  was  in  Norway ; 
and  a  very  happy  summer  I  spent 
there."  And  then  he  made  Oscar 
feel  quite  at  ease,  and  delighted  him 
entirely  by  telling  him  of  a  charming 
interview  he  had  with  Bishop  Tegner. 

But  the  note  was  written.  It  was 
before  the  days  of  a  reliable  penny- 
post  ;  and  Annie  Withers  intrusted  it 
to  Mr.  Esmark's  own  hand.  She 
emphasized  the  last  syllable  of  his 
name,  in  the  hope  that  her  father 
might  condescend  once  to  call  the 
young  man  rightly.  And  he  did. 

"Good-evening.  Mr.  Esmark.  To- 
morrow, at  one,  if  you  please." 

And  Oscar  retired. 

"  You  see,  Annie,  the  whole  enter- 
prise would  have  failed  had  I  sent 
him  away  till  to-morrow." 

Oscar  Esmark  had  thus,  in  six  and 
a  quarter  minutes,  won  for  himself, 
and,  as  it  afterwards  proved,  for  Ruth 
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Cottam,  the  firm  and  lasting  regard 
of  one  of  the  most  accomplished  men, 
and  one  of  the  most  lovely  women,  in 
the  world.  He  did  this  simply  by 
beginning  at  the  beginning  of  his 
story,  and  by  going  away  the  moment 
he  was  done.  Annie  Withers  always 
remembered  him  afterwards  as  the 
young  man  who  saved  her  father's  life. 
Dr.  Withers  himself  remembered  him 
as  a  frank,  straightforward  fellow,  who 
knew  what  he  was  about,  and  was  true 
to  a  friend.  Had  Oscar  staid  half  an 
hour  more,  merely  because  he  found 
himself  with  two  agreeable  people,  I 
cannot  say  what  that  jaded  man  and 
that  anxious  daughter  might  have 
thought  him  or  called  him. 

And  where  was  Mr.  Jasper  Rising 
all  this  time?  Why  did  not  Oscar 
consult  with  his  natural  patron  and 
adviser  ? 

CHAPTER   XXX. 

JASPER  RISING  had  been  at  New 
Altona,  watching  with  intense  interest 
the  fortunes  of  "  The  New  Altona 
Gazette  "  in  that  regeneration  which 
he  was  supervising.  The  regenera- 
tion of  a  man  or  a  woman  is  an  expe- 
rience over  which  angels  weep.  La- 
con  says,  indeed,  of  saints  newly  con- 
verted, that  they  are  like  roads  newly 
repaired.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
there  .may  be  an  ultimate  improve- 
ment j  but,  at  the  moment  of  repair, 
the  traveller  is  apt  to  think  that  he 
preferred  the  old  road  to  the  new. 
This  is  but  a  cynical  statement ; 
but  it  marks  a  danger  observable  in  all 
regeneration.  Now,  the  regeneration 
of  a  newspaper  is  a  hundred-fold  more 
delicate  and  difficult  than  the  regen- 
eration of  a  man  ;  for  it  probably  in- 
volves the  regeneration,  or  renewal  in 
some  form  of  life,  of  one  or  two  hun- 
dred men,  all  of  whom  have  to  do 
something  they  had  failed  to  do  be- 


fore. Jasper  Rising  had  to  flatter 
one,  to  coax  another,  to  bribe  another, 
to  convince  another,  of  these  two  hun- 
dred people  more  or  less,  in  the  hope 
to  make  "  The  New  Altona  Gazette  "  a 
journal  as  wakeful  as  he  found  it 
sleepy.  Nor  was  his  work  all  in  vain. 
All  parties  in  New  Altona,  and  on 
the  steamboat  and  railroad  routes 
which  connect  with  that  flourishing 
town,  found  out  that  "  The  New  Altona 
Gazette "  was  terribly  in  earnest. 
Each  day's  issue  gave  a  fillip  to  the 
nerves  of  the  people  of  New  Altona,  as 
if  their  ulnar  nerves  had  been  hit  sud- 
denly. 

In  a  month  of  this  work,  that  is  to 
say  in  a  month  of  teaching  bricklayers 
how  to  lay  brick,  stove-men  how  to 
lay  flues,  engine-builders  how  to  set 
up  their  steam-engines,  firemen  how 
to  make  fires,  and  "  engineers  "  how 
to  make  steam ;  a  month  of  persuad- 
ing pressmen  that  they  could  live, 
even  if  they  worked  from  two  to  four 
in  the  morning,  while  they  had  been 
wont  to  work  from  seven  to  nine  in 
the  evening  ;  a  month  of  explaining  to 
reporters  that  they  were  not  to  have 
opinions,  but  eyes  and  ears  and  pens ; 
and  of  hinting  to  visitors  that 
the  reason  there  was  but  one  chair 
in  the  editor's  room  was  that  no- 
body but  the  editor  was  to  sit  down 
there;  a  month  of  cutting  off 
worthless  exchanges,  of  cutting  down 
a  gigantic  free-list,  of  offending  some 
old  supporters  of  "  The  Gazette,"  and 
conciliating  a  great  many  enemies  of 
that  journal,*  —  in  this  month's  time, 
Jasper  had  found  time  and  opportu- 
nity to  write  seven  long  letters  to 
Bertha  Schwarz.  And  they  were  skil- 
fully worded,  these  letters  :  they  made 
it  necessary  that  Miss  Schwarz  should 
write  at  least  six  letters  to  him. 
Jasper's  were  long  letters,  — as  long  as 
could  be  handsomely  written  on  the  one 
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quarto  sheet  allowable  under  the  post- 
age of  that  day.  Bertha's  were  not  so 
long ;  but  they  were  nice  letters,  —  let- 
ters which  made  the  young  man  very 
happy  to  receive,  and  which,  in  the 
simplicity  and  sometimes  quaint  pret- 
tiness  of  their  expression,  were  very 
well  worth  being  read  over  and  over, 
and  kept  in  the  pretty  letter-case  which 
Bertha  herself  embroidered  for  him 
when  they  were  all  in  the  Cholera  Hos- 
pital together.  Life  was  made  just  en- 
durable to  Jasper  Rising  by  these  let- 
ters, almost  unendurable  though  the 
time  was  when  he  was  waiting  for  one 
of  them,  and  wondering  if  it  would 
come.  At  the  last,  after  four  weeks 
of  such  endurable  and  unendurable 
life,  he  persuaded  himself  that  the 
new  steam-engine  would  run  for 
forty-eight  hours,  even  if  he  did 
not  poke  the  fire ;  that  the  carriers  he 
had  started  on  new  routes  would  not 
carry  to  Belleville  the  papers  that 
were  meant  for  Flirt-town ;  that 
Mr.  Polk  would  not  veto  the  internal 
improvement  bill  before  the  week  was 
over  :  and  so  he  sent  for  Mr.  Scheffer 
the  foreman,  as  the  morning  edition 
went  to  press,  -and  told  him  he  had 
important  business  in  Boston,  and 
should  not  be  back  till  Saturday. 
Then  he  took  his  scrip  or  carpet-bag 
to  the  station,  and  waited  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  night-train.  The  train 
was  on  time  ;  and  it  flew  along,  com- 
passing fifty  miles  with  every  hun- 
dred minutes  as  the  dawn  crept  up 
the  sky  :  but  to  Jasper  it  seemed  to 
crawl.  The  mood  came  over  him 
which  made  him  feel  as  if  he  should 
never  arrive  anywhere.  Sleeping  and 
waking,  trying  to  read,  or  trying  to 
talk,  it  was  all  the  same.  For  Jas- 
per was,  and  knew  he  was,  on  the  edge 
of  the  catastrophe,  or  crisis,  of  his  life. 
He  was  determined,  as  he  had  been 
once  before,  in  a  great  resolution. 


Once  before  he  had  been  foiled  before 
the  moment  of  crisis  came ;  and 
now  he  might  be  so  foiled  again. 
Such  is  the  reason,  I  suppose,  why 
the  rapid  rush  before  one  comes  to 
Niagara  seems  sometimes  so  deadly 
slow.  . 

But  time  was  with  Jasper  ;  and  at 
five  that  afternoon  he  was  in  Boston. 
An  hour  more,  and  he  left  the  Ameri- 
can House,  and  found  his  way  to  the 
little  four-roomed  half-house  which 
he  knew  so  well. 

Yes,  even  to  Jasper,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  Bertha  was  glad  to  see 
him.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Schwarz  remembered  him,  almost 
as  soon  as  he  saw  him.  Even  shy 
Mrs.  Schwarz  asked  him  to  join  them 
at  tea ;  and  Jasper  was  not  discour- 
aged by  his  reception. 

This  was  the  same  sultry  day  in 
June  in  which  Ruth  had  been  trudg- 
ing round  in  New  York  with  "  Flora 
Mac  Ivor"  and  "Rose  Bradwardine  " 
and  "Mary  Q  ueen  of  Scots,"  till  she  took 
in  that  hatred  of  their  names  which  she 
has  never  since  got  rid  of.  This  was 
the  evening  when  the  old  cat  saw  the 
forty-two  dollars  counted  over,  and 
when  Annie  Withers  gave  her  father 
the  cup  of  tea.  "  On  such  a  night  as 
that "  it  was  perfectly  true,  as  Jasper 
said  to  Bertha,  that  it  would  be  cooler 
walking  on  the  Common  than  it  was 
in  the  little  parlor  of  Mrs.  Schwarz's 
house,  where  his  neighbor  Carl  Blum 
had  come  in  to  play  the  flute  in  ac- 
companiment to  Schwarz's  violin. 
"On  such  a  night  as  that,"  the  new 
moon,  but  three  days  old,  was  reflected 
in  the  bay  below  Fox  Hill :  that  bay 
had  not  yet  been  covered  with  build- 
ings. "  On  such  a  night  as  that,"  as 
the  moonlight  trickled  through  the 
branches  upon  the  paths,  Jasper  and 
Bertha  walked  slowly  down  the  "  up- 
per mall "  and  Jasper  said  to  her,  — 
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"  I  want  to  say  what  T  wanted  to 
say  a  year  ago  to  you,  and  ought  to 
have  said  then.  I  want  to  say,  that 
unless  I  can  somehow  persuade  you 
to  share  my  life,  and  to  let  me  share 
yours,  life  will  be  terribly  hard  to  me 
to  bear  :  indeed,  it  will  not  be  worth 
living.  Indeed,  Miss  Bertha,  I  can 
say  that  now  as  I  could  not  say  it 
then ;  for  I  have  tried  it  during  this 
wretched  winter,  and  I  know  "  — 

Then  he  paused  a  minute  ;  and  Ber- 
tha said  nothing. 

"  I  wanted  to  say  this,"  he  went  on, 
"  that  day  when  we  were  by  the  river, 
with  Oscar.  But  every  thing  was  so 
lovely  there,  that  I  could  not  bear  to 
have  you  say  'No'  to  me.  Still,  the 


next  morning,  I  did  not  dare  let 
the  day  goby  without  saying  this; 
and  then  that  dismal  letter  came; 
and  I  —  0  Bertha!  I  was  such  a  fool 
that  I  thought  I  must  not  tell  you  any 
thing  because  you  were  an  heiress. 

"  Was  not  I  glad,  when  I  heard 
that  the  cousins  in  Australia  had. 
appeared  ?  " 

And  Bertha  still  said  nothing. 
They  walked  a  hundred  paces,  and 
she  said  nothing.  And  Jasper  f.iirly 
trembled  in  his  terror.  But  he  forced 
himself  to  say,  — 

"  You  are  trying  to  spare  me  great 
pain." 

"No,  no,"  she  faltered;  " but,  Jas- 
per, why  did  not  you  speak  then  ?  " 


[To  be  continued.] 
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FROM  a  file  of  old  yellow  papers  is 
transcribed  the  sworn  statement  of 
Lewis  Lombard  of  Truro,  Mass., 
master  mariner.  Capt.  Lombard 
says,  — 

"  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1800,  I 
was  master  of  the  schooner  "  Isabel- 
la" of  Boston,  belonging  to  Benjamin 
Smith  and  John  Smith,  both  of  Bos- 
ton. On  or  about  the  3d  of  May  in 
said  year,  I  sailed  from  Boston  in  said 
schooner,  with  a  cargo  "  [the  freight- 
list  was  sixty -three  hogsheads  and  forty 
boxes  fish,  two  hundred  and  sixty-four 
barrels,  four  tierces,  thirty  half-barrels, 
thirty-eight  kegs,  provisions,  a  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  shook  hogsheads, 
seven  hogsheads  heading,  three  hogs- 
heads hoops;  being  a  usual  assorted 
West-India  cargo]  "bound  to  St. 
Thomas.  On  the  31st  of  said  May,  I 
was  captured  by  a  French  squadron  of 
three  ships  and  a  schooner.  The  schoon- 


er's boat  boarded  me  first,  and  ordered 
me  on  board.  While  I  was  on  board 
said  schooner,  they  sent  their  boats 
from  each  ship  on  board  ( The  Isabella/ 
and  took  out  of  her  all  that  they  could 
conveniently  come  at,  and  took  from 
me  all  my  papers  of  every  name  and 
nature,  and  took  from  me  my  quad- 
rant, books,  charts,  and  wearing-ap- 
parel, and  ordered  me  on  board  an 
American  schooner  which  they  had 
taken,  plundered,  and  set  at  liberty. 
I  have  never  heard  of  <  The  Isabella,' 
since  I  was  taken  out  of  her.  My 
claims  therefore  on  the  government" 
[the  old  sailor's  own  spelling  is  "  gov- 
ermant "]  "  are  as  follows ;  viz. :  — 
My  quadrant,  hooks,  charts,  and 

wearing-apparel,  $80.00 

My  commissions  on  the  cargo,  340.00 
My  adventure  on  board  the  schooner,  75. 00 
My  wages  while  absent  from  Boston,  75.00 

$570.00" 
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Other  papers  in  the  same  file  show 
that  the  French  squadron  was  under 
acting  Commodore  Bordeson ;  the  four 
vessels  being  of  sixteen,  twelve,  ten, 
and  four  guns  respectively,  and  on  a 
cruise  from  the  French  colony  of 
Cayenne.  Also  that  the  plundered 
schooner  on  board  of  which  Capt. 
Lombard  was  sent  was  "  The  Sally," 
Capt.  Jesse  Smith,  which  had  been 
ordered  to  proceed  on  her  voyage  to 
Barbadoos.  She  was,  however,  three 
days  afterwards,  seized  by  the  French 
brig  "Le  Brilliant,"  of  twelve  guns 
and  a  hundred  men,  whose  captain,  one 
Raphe,  took  out  all  hands,  put  in  a 
prize-crew,  and  carried  his  prisoners 
into  Basseterre,  Guadaloupe.  After 
being  shifted  about,  for  a  while,  from 
one  West-India  port  to  another,  they 
managed  to  get  back  to  the  United 
States. 

The  schooner  "Mary,"  owned  by  the 
same  Benjamin  Smith,  John  Appleton 
master,  sailed  from  Boston  for  Port 
Republican,  San  Domingo,  Nov.  5, 
1800.  She  was  served  after  the  same 
manner,  but  with  rather  more  brutali- 
ties. All  hands  were  turned  ashore 
penniless  at  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico, 
by  their  French  captor,  one  Beauvais, 
commanding  the  cruiser  "  Hazard." 
The  cargo  was  forthwith  discharged 
and  sold  on  the  beach  at  Mayaguez  to 
the  first-comer,  without  any  pretence 
of  form  or  law,  for  fear  that  boats 
from  an  English  man-of-war  close  by 
should  come  in  and  cut  out  the 
schooner}  and,  when  Capt.  Appleton 
remonstrated,  the  Frenchmen  "  beat 
him  shamefully,  and  threatened  to 
take  his  life."  They  also  took  out 
"  The  Mary's "  mainmast  to  make  a 
new  foremast  for  their  own  vessel,  which 
had  carried  away  her  foremast-head 
the  day  before  during  a  chase  by  an 
*  English  frigate.  In  the  words  of 
Capt.  Appleton,  " '  The  Mary '  was  in 


fact  well  wrecked  ;  "  her  sails,  rigging, 
and  tackle  being  pretty  much  all 
stolen.  The  Spanish  authorities  of 
Mayaguez  afterwards  constructed  an 
elaborate  string  of  forged  documents 
to  show  that  "  The  Mary  "  had  in  fact 
been  regularly  discharged,  her  cargo 
stored  ashore,  and  properly  cared  for. 
This  was  for  the  purpose  of  defeating 
a  claim  against  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment as  having  permitted  the  illegal 
dealings  of  the  Frenchman  Beauvais. 
Benjamin  Smith  proved  another 
,  claim,  which  in  1831  amounted  to 
$19,939;  his  figures  being  in  that 
year  as  follows  :  — 
Value  of  ship  and  cargo,  $8,666.91 

Insurance,  at  ten  per  cent,  866.69 

9,533.60 

Deduct  received  from  under- 
writers, 2,705.00 

6,928.60 
Interest  thirty-two  years  at  six 

percent,  13,110.91 

$19,939.51 

Such  are  one  or  two  individual 
specimens  of  what  are  called  the 
"French  Spoliation  Claims."  They 
are,  in  great  part,  claims  to  be  com- 
pensated for  having  suffered  mere 
robbery  on  the  high  seas.  The  ar- 
companying  brutalities  were  no  par- 
ticular mitigation. 

The  number  of  such  cases  was 
great.  A  moderate  estimate  gives  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  as  the  num- 
ber of  vessels  taken,  and  the  whole 
amount  of  the  claims  in  1801,  as 
twelve  million  dollars.  The  number 
of  claims  has  been  estimated  at  fifteen 
hundred.  The  losses,  beside  that  they 
were  losses,  caused  much  undeserved 
suffering.  In  every  American  commer- 
cial town  of  that  period  are  authentic 
recollections  of  merchants  ruined,  re- 
spectable families  reduced  to  pauper- 
ism, becoming  inmates  of  alnishouses, 
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or  dependents  upon  church  charity, 
of  long  years  of  insanity,  of  the 
more  merciful  fate  of  death,  as  results 
of  this  mass  of  depredations  upon 
American  commerce. 

It  is  claimed,  and  has  been  for 
eighty  years  (dating  from  Jan.  1, 
1792,  the  beginning  of  the  years  dur- 
ing which  these  claims  accrued),  that 
the  losers  ought  to  be  compensated  by 
the  United  States.  The  case  can 
pretty  accurately  be  represented  by 
this  parable  :  — 

Jonathan  Freeman,  an  orphan, 
owned  certain  negotiable  securities 
payable  by  one  French.  Jonathan's 
guardian  was  his  uncle,  Samuel  Free- 
man, who  had  himself  a  lawsuit  with 
French.  The  fact  was,  that  Freeman 
had  previously  given  French  a  war- 
ranty-deed of  certain  flowed  lands  and 
certain  easements  from  which  French 
had  been  ejected  by  one  Bull ;  where- 
upon French  brpught  this  suit  against 
Freeman  on  the  warranty.  There 
were  also  other  matters  in  dispute  be- 
tween them;  and,  at  a  general  settle- 
ment which  was  effected,  this  question 
of  the  lands  was  settled  by-  Freeman's 
giving  up  to  French,  not  his  own 
money,  but  the  securities  of  his  ward, 
Jonathan  Freeman. 

And  the  question  is,  Ought  Samuel 
to  pay  Jonathan  his  money  with 
interest  ? 

Now,  to  give  the  historical  elements 
of  the  parable :  In  1778,  the  United 
States,  in  return  for  the  aid  of  France 
in  gaining  our  independence  (viz.,  two 
hundred  and  eighty  million  dollars,  an 
army,  fleets,  in  short  the  deciding 
power),  guaranteed  to  France  her 
American  possessions,  and  also  prom- 
ised, that,  in  case  of  war  by  France, 
French  privateers  might  fit  out  and 
sell  prizes  in  our  ports,  while  the  op- 
posite party  should  not  be  allowed  to 
do  so.  (This  is  the  flowed  lands  and 


easements  guaranteed  by  Samuel  Free- 
man.) But  when  war  broke  out  be- 
tween France  and  the  rest  of  Europe, 
in  1792,  the  United-States  Govern- 
ment deliberately  refused  to  keep 
these  promises,  and  exactly  reversed 
that  about  privateers.  The  simple 
reason  was,  that  the  alternative  ap- 
peared to  be  a  war  with  the  whole 
European  coalition,  which  we  could 
not  have  borne;  and,  accordingly, 
hence  Washington's  famous  doctrine 
against  "  entangling  alliances."  (This 
was  the  breach  of  Samuel  Freeman's 
warranty.)  France,  cruelly  disap- 
pointed, and  furiously  enraged,  and, 
moreover,  greatly  straitened  by  the 
English  fleets  (viz.,  Bull,  who,  in  fact, 
took  the  French  West  Indies,  thus 
ejecting  French),  in  respect  of  sup- 
plies for  her  American  possessions, 
let  loose  her  privateers  on  our  com- 
merce, and  took  the  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  or  fifteen  hundred 
vessels  on  which  the  claims  are  based. 
(These  claims  are  the  negotiable  secu- 
rities payable  by  French.)  The  trea- 
ty, or  convention,  as  it  was  finally 
called,  of  September,  1800, —not 
promulgated  as  completely  ratified, 
however,  until  Dec.  21,  1801,  —  was 
the  general  settlement  between  Samuel 
Freeman  and  French ;  and  the  partic- 
ular exchange  of  young  Jonathan's 
property,  instead  of  Samuel's  own,  for 
a  release  of  the  warranty,  was  the  sur- 
render, by  the  United  States,  of  the 
French  Spoliation  Claims  in  return 
for  the  surrender,  by  the  French,  of 
the  American  guaranty  and  the  priva- 
.teering  privileges. 

Among  the  eminent  Americans  who 
have  believed  in  the  justice  of  these 
claims,  a  few  are  Washington,  Jeffer- 
son,  John  Adams,  Madison,  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  Timothy  Picker- 
ing, Senator  William  C.  Preston  of 
South  Carolina,  Daniel  Webster, 
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Edward  Livingston  and  Eobert  E. 
Livingston,  Edward  Everett,  Caleb 
Gushing,  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  Rufus 
Choate,  John  M.  Clayton,  Henry 
Wilson,  Charles  Summer.  Of  those 
who  have  been  opposed  to  them,  the 
most  famous  name  is  John  C.  Cal- 
houn's  ;  and  perhaps  the  next  two  are 
Presidents  Polk  and  Pierce.  There 
have  been  forty-two  reports  of  con- 
gressional committees  upon  them, — 
the  first  two  favorable,  the  next  three 
adverse,  and  all  the  rest  (not  includ- 
ing in  the  number  of  forty-two  two 
minority  reports  adverse)  after  these 
five,  when  the  great  mass  of  proofs 
was  for  the  first  time  brought  to  light,' 
favorable ;  being  a  series  of  thirty- 
seven  reports.  A  majority  of  these, 
moreover,  were  from  the  standing 
committees,  and  not  from  the  select 
committees,  which  are  customarily 
made  favorable  to  the  object  consid- 
ered. Eive  times  have  bills  in  their 
favor  passed  the  Senate.  Twice  have 
bills  passed  both  houses,  only  to  be 
vetoed  by  Presidents  Polk  and  Pierce. 

As  for  the  losers  themselves,  they 
began  on  Feb.  5,  1802,  —  forty-six 
days  after  the  convention  was  prom- 
ulgated,—  and  have  presented,  in 
all,  three  thousand  two  hundred  and 
ninety-three  petitions,  either  in  their 
own  persons,  or  by  their  executors, 
administrators,  assigns,  widows,  and 
heirs.  And  thirteen  States,  some  of 
them  more  than  once,  have  instructed 
their  senators,  and  requested  their 
representatives,  to  try  to  obtain  a  law 
providing  for  the  payment  of  these 
clc'.ims. 

Abundance  of  other  similar  claims 
have  been  paid.  England  paid  about 
eleven  million  and  a  half  dollars  for 
four  hundred  and  seventy-eight  ves- 
sels, —  her  part  of  the  depredations  on 
our  commerce  in  the  same  years,  in  the 
same  seas,  on  the  same  pretexts,  and 


during  the  same  war ;  she  being  one 
party,  and  France  the  other.  France 
has  paid  other  similar  claims  of  .later 
date.  Spain,  Denmark,  Naples,  Mex- 
ico, Holland.  Colombia,  Peru,  Chili  — 
all  have  paid  similar  claims. 

Of  course,  the  first  question  on  this 
state  of  facts  is  :  If  these  claims  were 
just,  how  is  it  possible  that  they  alone 
have  been  left  unpaid  for  eight-tenths 
of  a  century,  in  the  face  of  such  a 
body  of  influence  and  eifort?  The 
answer  is  plain. 

In  the  first  place,  the  justice  of  a 
claim  does  not  always  hurry  its  settle- 
ment. The  injustice  of  American 
slavery  was  nearly  three  times  as  old 
as  the  French  Spoliation  Claims ;  and, 
if  justice  to  the  slave  had  been  the 
only  consideration  involved,  we  should 
have  had  neither  rebellion  nor  eman- 
cipation. Only  the  excess  of  the  col- 
lateral wrong  doings  of  the  white 
owners  against  otl>er  white  men  set 
the  matter  right.  The  justice  of  the 
claims  of  the  holders  of  Mississippi 
State  Bonds  is  undeniable ;  but  is  it 
hastening  their  redemption  ? 

Secondly,  these  claims  differ  from 
all  the  others  in  being  taken  away 
from  the  owners,  and  used  by  the  gov- 
ernment. In  the  other  cases,  the 
owners  pushed  their  demands,  and 
dealt,  in  a  comparatively  direct  man- 
ner, with  the  delinquent  power.  Here 
the  United  States  deprived  the  own- 
ers of  the  opportunity  to  do  this,  leav- 
ing them,  instead  of  litigating  in  a 
position  of  respectable  independence, 
to  the  shameful  business  of  begging 
for  their  own  money  at  the  door  of 
the  very  government  that  had  had 
the  benefit  of  it. 

Thirdly,  the  investigation  of  the 
case  was  much  delayed  by  the  embar- 
rassments of  our  government  during 
the  first  quarter  of  this  century.  It 
was  heavily  burdened  with  its  recog- 
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nized  public  debt,  with  the  Napoleonic 
wars  and  their  annoyances,  with  the 
war  of  1812,  and  the  debt  accruing 
from  that.  It  was,  in  a  measure, 
excusable  for  neglecting,  in  the  mean 
while,  its  newer  debts  to  its  own  citi- 
zens,— just  as  a  man  might  stint  his 
family  while  struggling  to  pay  his 
business  obligations. 

Fourthly,  the  merits  of  the  question 
rested  almost  unknown  during  the 
same  period,  until  the  printing  of  the 
great  mass  of  evidence  in  the  case,  in 
the  year  1826,  enabled  the  public  men, 
as  well  as  private  citizens,  of  the  day 
to  examine  it  fully. 

Fifthly,  during  the  next  quarter  of 
a  century,  and  down  to  the  Rebellion, 
it  was  systematically  opposed,  as  main- 
ly a  Northern  claim,  by  Calhoun  and 
the  South,  along  with  their  Northern 
allies.  The  two  Democratic  vetoes  of 
bills  to  pay  these  claims  are  the  expo- 
nents of  this  state  of  things.  It  is 
not  unjust  to  add,  that,  while  it  is  not 
necessary  to  impugn  anybody's  sincer- 
ity, the  most  important  element  of 
such  opposition  as  to-day  exists  to  the 
payment  of  these  claims,  is,  like  their 
ante-rebellion  opposition,  sectional  and 
Democratic.  Mr.  Sherman  is  from 
Ohio,  and  Mr.  Thurman  is  a  Democrat. 

Sixthly,  the  claims,  having  been  thus 
shoved  along  for  so  many  years,  are 
encountering  the  unavoidable  preju- 
dice which  age  arouses  in  the  average 
mind  against  any  demand  whatever, 
irrespective  of  intrinsic  justice. 

Seventhly,  this  prejudice  helps, 
and  is  helped  by,  the  proper  and 
necessary  and  healthy  a  priori  objec- 
tion which  is  always  made  somewhere, 
and  always  should  be,  against  paying 
money  out  of  the  United-States 
treasury.  The  presumption  must  be 
against  the  claimant :  he  is  necessa- 
rily holden  to  perfect  an  undeniable 
claim  before  being  paid. 


But  none  of  these  seven  items  has 
one  particle  of  real  weight  as  a  reason 
for  not  paying  the  French  Spoliation 
Claims.  •  The  United  States  is  able  to 
pay  them  now  :  they  are  justly  due ; 
and  they  ought  to  be  paid. 

Besides  these  explanations  of  delay, 
however,  a  number  of  reasons  have 
been  advanced  in  favor  of  an  absolute 
refusal  to  pay  the  claims ;  that  is,  ar- 
guments have  been  offered  to  prove 
that  they  are  not  valid  now,  and  never 
were. 

For  instance,  Mr.  Thurman,  in  his 
speech  in  the  Senate  on  Dec.  17, 1872 
(u  Congressional  Globe,"  Dec.  18, 
1872),  says  that  the  treaty  of  1778, 
under  which  the  claims  are  made,  was 
repealed  by  Congress,  and  that  none 
of  the  claims  accrued  until  after  that 
repeal.  Now,  the  act  he  refers  to 
was  passed  July  7,  1798 ;  while  some 
of  the  Spoliation  Claims  date  back  to 
1792  :  they  were  the  sole  subject  of 
Mr.  Jefferson's  circular  of  27th  Au- 
gust, 1793,  and  were  by  name  laid 
before  Congress  in  President  Wash- 
ington's message  of  Dec.  5  of  the 
same  year. 

But,  further,  Congress  cannot  re- 
peal a  treaty.  A  treaty  is  an  agree- 
ment between  two  parties,  and  can- 
not be  rescinded  by  one  without  the 
consent  of  the  other,  any  more  than 
any  legal  agreement.  No  power  to 
repeal  treaties  is  given  directly  in 
Sect.  8  of  Art.  1  of  the  Constitution, 
which  prescribes  what  "  the  Congress 
shall  have  power"  to  do.  Mr.  Thur- 
man will  not,  we  suppose,  undertake 
to  imply  any  powers  from  any  part  of 
that  section.  Or  is  Mr.  Thurman  a 
loose  construction  ist  ?  And  moreover, 
clause  2  of  Art.  6  of  the  Constitu- 
tion shows,  that,  if  Congress  may  re- 
peal treaties,  it  may  repeal  the  Con- 
stitution too ;  for  this  clause  expressly 
puts  them  on  the  same  plane  of  au- 
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thority  as  "the  supreme  law  of  the 
land/"'  As  for  the  laws  made  in 
pursuance  of  the  Constitution,  which 
are  also  there  said  to  be  part  of  that 
law,  Congress  is  expressly  empowered 
to  control  them  ;  but  it  has  no  power 
over  the  other  two,  except  as  ex- 
pressly given. 

Senator  Sherman,  in  his  speech  of 
the  same  day  (ibid.),  makes  a  variety 
of  points ;  but  absolutely  none  of  them 
are  valid.  Doubtless  he  who  should 
place  on  record  a  careful  analysis  of 
that  speech,  with  the  answer,  would 
be  no  friend  to  Mr.  Sherman.  Thus 
he  lays  it  down,  that  if  a  government 
presses  claims  of  its  citizens  "  to  the 
verge  of  war,"  and  this  action  fails  to 
enforce  them,  the  claims  are  thus 
invalidated  and  annihilated.  We 
suppose  no  government  disposed  to 
dispute  claims  would  desire  any 
handier  doctrine.  "  Press  away  !  "  it 
would  say :  "  it's  the  cheapest  possi- 
ble plan.  Press  to  the  verge  of  war. 
I  won't  pay;  and  then  the  claims 
will  be  annulled." 

Sam  Freeman  may  settle  the  suit 
with  French  by  delivering  up  French's 
bills  payable  belonging  to  poor  Jona- 
than ;  and,  if  he  does  every  thing  to 
make  French  pay  Jonathan  short  of 
what  would  make  kirn  pay  him,  that 
exonerates  both  Sam  and  French.  If 
we  had  gone  to  the  verge  of  war  to 
get  the  Alabama  Claims,  and  England 
had  still  refused,  that  would  have  de- 
stroyed the  claims.  If  France  and 
Italy  go  to  the  verge  of  war  to  make 
Greece  do  justice  to  the  Laurium 
Mining  Company,  which  that  last  of 
kingdoms  is  trying  to  swindle,  and 
Greece  shall  still  refuse,  that  destroys 
the  company's  claim. 

Mr.  Sherman  also  says,  that  Presi- 
dent Washington's  neutrality  procla- 
mation superseded  the  guaranties  of 
the  treaty  of  1778.  A  president's 


proclamation  has  no  such  power :  it 
cannot  change  "the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,"  but  can  only  set  it  forth, 
and  seek  to  enforce  obedience  to  it. 
Besides,  if  it  had  been  so.  these  guar- 
anties would  have  needed  no  negotia- 
tions in  1800  and  1801. 

Mr.  Sherman  also  says,  that  Wash- 
ington, Adaiiis,  and  Jefferson  repudi- 
ated the  French  Spoliation  Claims, 
—  a  grossly  careless  assertion,  because 
it  is  directly  opposite  to  the  truth. 

The  most  plausible  argument  he 
advances  is,  that  the  guaranties  of 
the  treaty  of  1778  were  not  bind- 
ing on  the  United  States  as  regards 
the  war  of  the  French  Republic  with 
England,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  not 
a  defensive  war.  If  this  is  the  case, 
there  never  was  a  defensive  war ;  for 
the  war  in  question  was  waged  by  the" 
rest  of  Europe  against  France,  ex- 
pressly as  a  war  of  invasion  and  of- 
fence, of  the  extremest  character;  for 
it  was  undertaken  to  force  upon  the 
French  nation,  against  its  will,  the 
surrender  of  a  republican  form  of 
government  and.  the  reception  again 
of  the  Bourbons. 

The  proposed  payment,  argues  Mr. 
Sherman,  again,  ought  not  to  be 
made,  because  Gen.  Washington's  ad- 
ministration did  not  see  fit  to  make  it; 
and  therefore  to  make  it  now  would 
be  a  disrespect  to  them  ! 

Mr.  Sherman's  assertions  as  to  the 
second  article  of  the  treaty,  or  conven- 
tion, of  1801,  require  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  the  article.  Its  history  is  this  : 
The  American  and  French  negotiators, 
having  agreed  on  every  tiling  else, 
could  not  agree  upon  two  points ;  first, 
the  American  claims  for  vessels  and 
cargoes  wrongfully  taken  (being  the 
French  Spoliation  Claims  themselves), 
and,  second,  the  French  claim,  argued 
with  unanswerable  force  by  Talley- 
rand, that'  the  United  States  had 
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broken  their  promise  in  respect  to 
the  guaranty  of  French  American 
possessions',  and  in  respect  of  priva- 
teers. After  long  discussions,  they 
at  last  hit  on  the  plan  of  leaving 
these  two  points  unsettled,  and,  accord- 
ingly, agreed  on  the  treaty  with  this 
second  article,  which  stated,  that  "  the 
parties  will  negotiate  further  on  these 
subjects  at  a  convenient  time;  and, 
until  they  may  have  agreed  upon  these 
points,  the  said  treaties  and  conven- 
tion shall  have  no  operation  ; "  that 
is,  these  two  questions  of  claims  and 
guaranty  shall  be  settled  hereafter, 
and  tho  unsatisfactory  state  of  things 
which  caused  tnem  shall  be  ended  by 
the  new  treaty.  When  the  treaty 
came  before  the  United  States  Senate, 
that  body  struck  out  the  article,  and 
ratified  the  rest,  thus  saying,  "  We 
inaugurate  the  new  treaty  relations,  so 
as  to  unconditionally  discontinue  the 
old  one,  instead  of  simply  suspending 
it ;  and  we  leave  the  claims  on  both 
sides,  which  grew  out  of  the  old  state, 
without  any  mention  at  all ; "  and  they 
then  limited  the  new  convention  to 
eight  years'  duration.  (Note  that  the 
discontinuance  of  the  old  treaty  was 
the  m  ain  point.)  Then  Napoleon  rati- 
fied the  treaty  thus  curtailed,  but  with 
an  addition  on  his  part;  viz.,  "Pro- 
vided, that,  by  this  retrenchment" 
[i.e.,of  the  second  article],  "the  two 
States  renounce  the  respective  preten- 
sions which  are  the  object  of  the  said 
article."  That  is,  he  wiped  out 
together  the  two  causes  of  quarrel  be- 
tween the  States.  Lastly,  the  Senate 
ratified  this  modification.  Evidently 
this  proceeding  has  no  reference  to 
the  intrinsic  rights  of  the  claimants, 
but  is  only  the  refusal  by  their  gov- 
ernment to  let  them  collect  of  France. 
Then,  of  course,  they  must  either  lose 
their  money,  or  collect  of  the  United 


States,  which  has  deprived  them  of 
their  legal  rights. 

Upon  this  state  of  facts,  Mr.  Sher- 
man asserts,  that  there  does-  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  any  liability  by 
France  for  these  claims,  any  supposed 
value  in  them  as  a  consideration 
granted  to  France,  nor  any  obligation 
by  the  United  States  to  pay  in  the 
stead  of  France. 

He  argues,  again,  that  the  claims 
ought  not  to  be  paid,  because  some  of 
them  are  in  the  hands  of  purchasers. 
This  is  the  argument  ad  invidium  ; 
a  sophism  whose  general  form  is  this  : 
You  must  not  deal  fairly  with  one 
whom  you  dislike.  It  is  like  trying 
to  make  an  Orthodox  jury  find  for  the 
defendant  because  the  plaintiff  is  a 
Unitarian. 

No  heads  of  this  extraordinary 
speech  are  difficult  to  refute.  Enough 
space  has  here  been  given  to  it  to 
show  what  sort  of  objections  those 
are  which  are  brought  against  the 
payment  of  these  claims.  To  reply 
fully  is  the  less  necessary,  as  the 
speech  is  no  doubt  to  be  answered  in 
the  Senate,  where  it  cannot  but 
strengthen  the  cause  it  sought  to 
injure. 

Slavery  is  abolished.  But,  though 
this  great  blot  is  washed  from  our  his- 
tory, it  will  still  be  a  disgrace  to  the 
United  States,  if,  in  the  year  1876,  we 
shall  blow  our  centennial  trumpet 
with  our  citizens'  money  in  our  na- 
tional pocket.  ,  We  have  justly  owed 
this  money  ahead}'  for  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century.  Repudiation  is 
mean  enough  in  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi ;  but  so  petty  a  repudiation  as 
this,  which  would  be  a  dishonesty  and 
a  disgrace  in  one  private  citizen, 
would  be  about  forty  million  times  as 
dishonest  and  disgraceful  to  the  whole 
forty  million  of  us  together. 
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WHEN  WORDS  FAIL. 

WHEN  words  fail,  when,  mute  and  pale, 
The  quivering  lips  refuse  their  task, 
Is  sorrow  fled  ?  is  feeling  dead, 
Or  anguish  over  ?     Who  can  ask  ? 

When  words  fail,  —  oh  !  then  unveil 
This  steel-cold  grief  that  wounds  so  deep, 
And  you  shall  find  a  tortured  mind 
May  still  forbid  the  eyes  to  weep. 

i 

At  the  last,  in  vain  you  asked 
Those  parting  words  that  love  embalms : 
As  dumb  and  still,  one  dead  might  fill 
The  place  I  held  within  your  arms. 


Yet  you  know  how  vain  the  flow 
Of  graceful,  ardent  speech  may  be ; 
Then  say  you  feel  my  last  appeal 
Is  answered,  —  answered  tenderly. 


Say  you  heard  what  yet  no  word 
But  failed  to  make  you  hear  so  well ; 
And  say  that  still,  through  good  and  ill, 
You  trust  the  love  I  could  not  tell. 

F.  F. 


®|«  femitier. 


THE  middle-aged  friend  of  the  Editor  came  in  and  sat  down  to 
talk ;  and  he  became  reminiscent,  and  also  philosophical. 

"  The  criterion  of  youth,"  said  he,  "  is  to  feel  young  ;  the  criterion 
of  age  is  to  feel  old ;  the  criterion  of  middle  age  ought  to  be  to  feel 
middling :  that,  at  least,  is  what  would  be  said  by  Mr.  Southey's 
4  Three  Bears.'  But  these  things  are  not  always  decided  by  a 
formal,  symmetrical  classification  like  that.  I  have  determined  the 
middle-age  criterion  from  my  own  experience  of  this  past  year,  which 
showed  me  all  at  once  that  I  was  a  middle-aged  man.  The  index  of 
youth  and  that  of  old  age  are  distinct  enough  within  one's  self.  But 
at  the  middle  point  between,  where  such  indications  are  least  clear, 
there  conies  one  from  without  us  equally  distinct,,  and,  perhaps,  sadder 
than  either,  —  the  consciousness  that  youth  is  gone,  or  that  age  is  come. 
It  is  the  perception,  all  at  once,  that  so  many  people  that  one  knew 
are  dead.  This  has  come  upon  me  during  1872..  I  am  middle-aged. 
But,  until  I  noted  down  the  list  while  thinking  of  them  this  morning,  I 
did  not  realize  that  so  many  of  these  acquaintances  were  literary." 

There  ensued  here  a  discussion  between  Ingham,  who  is  indulgent 
quite  as  far  as  justice  permits,  and  his  friend,  who  professes  that  it  is 
"  spiritual  impudence  "  to  arrogate  the  divine  prerogative  of  forgive- 
ness, as  much  as  that  of  vengeance.  This  discussion  was  upon  the  old 
doctrine  of  nil  de  mortuis  nisi  bonum.  Ingham's  practical  translation, 
his  friend  insisted,  was  wrong ;  for  it  was,  "  Speak  well  of  the  dead, 
whether  or  no  ; "  whereas,  at  the  mildest,  it  will  only  allow  of  this 
cautionary  significance :  "  If  you  cannot  speak  well  of  the  dead,  say 
nothing  about  them."  "  And  this,  even,  "  persisted  the  speaker,  "  is 
an  unprincipled,  heathen  conventionality.  The  Christian  doctrine  can 
be  only,  Tell  the  truth,  whether  about  the  dead  or  the  living,  with- 
out fear  or  favor,  whenever  you  have  a  call  to  speak  of  them.  " 

Then  Ingham,  who  is  fond  of  all  manner  of  studies  of  human  na- 
ture, caused  his  friend  to  relate  many  things  of  the  departed,  and 
finally  induced  him  to  write  them  down.  Some  were  as  follows  :  - 

Prof.  Hadley  of  Yale'  College  was  my  tutor  there.     If  the  tutors 
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could  be  depended  on  to  become  permanent  instructors  as  able  and 
useful  as  he,  or  one-quarter  as  much  so,  I  should  be  reconciled  to 
that  mischievous  and  unfair  sort  of  teacher.  Too  many  of  tlfem, 
however,  are  simply  supported  by  the  college  funds  while  they  study 
for  a  profession  :  so  that  the  whole  pressure  of  their  circumstances 
impels  them  to  do  the  least  they  can  for  the  students.  The  academi- 
cal teaching  should  be  done  by  professors  only,  if  it  is  to  be  honestly 
done  as  a  business,  and  competently  done  as  a  profession.  But  no 
such  objection  existed  against  Tutor  Hadley.  We  students  felt  an 
odd  sort  of  reverence,  tinged  with  fear,  before  the  thoroughly  homely 
face  and  halting  form  of  the  small,  thin  man.  Young  as  we  were,  we 
knew  well  enough  that  he  was  a  genuine  scholar.  And  the  face  was 
vivid  with  quiet  intelligence ;  its  smile  was  strikingly  frank  and 
pleasant ;  the  eyes  were  clear  and  piercing  ;  there  was  an  impressive 
composure  as  of  a  consciously  powerful  and  ready  intelligence :  and 
none  of  us  who  had  given  the  lame  tutor  a  chance  for  one  sharp  an- 
swer or  comment,  enunciated  with  a  quaint,  clear  deliberation,  and 
with  a  slight  peculiarity  in  articulation,  was  in  a  hurry  to  catch  an- 
other. They  were  never  delivered,  unless  deserved  by  some  folly  or 
some  fault ;  and  they  took  the  public  opinion  of  the  division  with 
them.  The  tutors  used  to  call  us  up  at  recitation  by  picking  at  ran- 
dom a  number  out  of  a  box  with  as  many  bits  of  paper  in  it  as  there 
were  students.  I  remember  one  day  stepping  up  to  the  desk  for 
some  purpose,  and  noting  the  careful  clearness  of  the  figures  on  Tutor 
Hadley's  bits  of  paper,  and  reading  the  motto  which  he  had  put  on 
the  cover  of  the  fateful  little  round  pasteboard  box  of  numbers : 
Sic  volvdre  Parcce.  And  I  remember  inquiring  in  my  own  mind,  I 
wonder  whether  ever  .so  many  other  tutors  have  had  it  011  their 
boxes  ? 

Mr.  Putnam  I  first  met  some  years  later,  during  the  issue  of  the 
first  series  of  his  magazine.  I  don't  know  anybody  who  ever  seemed 
to  me  more  absolutely  good  than  he.  In  fact,  he  was  too  good  for 
what  is  usually  considered  success  as  a  publisher.  This  is  a  half- 
truth,  no  doubt;  but  it  is  not  every  statement  that  is  even  half  true. 
A  publisher  must  not  print  what  is  of  too  high  literary  quality  for 
his  readers.  He  must  not  pay  money  to  an  author  because  he  likes 
him,  or  because  the  author  needs  it,  or  deserves  it ;  nor  must  he  pay 
more  than  the  current  market  value.  Publishing,  in  short,  is  not  lit- 
erature, but  business  ;  and  a  publisher  with  literary  tendencies,  above 
all  if  he  has  real  abilities  either  as  writer  or  judge,  is  in  giv:it  dan- 
ger. Mr.  Putnam  had  both  abilities,  and  he, took  the  consequences. 
A  curious  incident  that  happened  during  the  issue  of  the  second 
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series  of  his  magazine  illustrated  more  than  one  trait  of  his  character. 
He  had  let  himself  be  talked  into  publishing  a  certain  novel ;  the 
author,  who  was  no  doubt  honest  enough  in  his  foolishness,  having 
vanquished  the  reluctance  and  resistance  of  the  veteran,  who  knew 
all  the  time  he  had  no  business  to  submit,  but  who  was  only  too 
kindly  in  acquiescing  in  the  requests  of  others.  •  He  was  too  unsus- 
picious to  watch  sharply  enough,  moreover.     Mr.  Author  shrewdly 
managed  to  crowd  the  book  through  the  press  before  the  publisher 
knew  much  about  it;  and  out  it  came  with  an  extravagant  title  at 
its  head,  with  two  other  equally  ill-baptized  books  promised  at  its 
tail,  by  the  same  author,  as  close  at  hand :  and  as  for  the  story  itself 
—  well,  "  The  Gun-maker  of  Moscow  "  was  a  masterpiece  to  it,  and 
"  The  Bloody  Butcher  of  Bungto.wn  "  was  its  own  brother.     I  never 
saw  a  more  disgusted  man  than  Mr.  Putnam  ;  and  I  confess,  that,  in 
my  mild  way,  I  drew  his  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  occurrence. 
He  said  as  little  as  possible,  though  he  looked  a  great  deal.     He  was 
wise  afterwards,  if   he  had  not  been  before  ;    and  certainly  he  did 
what  I  never  knew  to  be  done  by  any  other  publisher  to  repair  the 
error.     He  could  not  suppress  the  book,  for  it  was  not  his  own,:  but 
not  only  did  he  refrain  from  pushing  it  as  a  publisher  pushes  the 
book  he  believes  in  ;  but  he  went  to  work  and  procured  a  just  (that 
is  an  unfavorable)  review  to  be  written  of  his  own  publication,  and 
printed  it  in  his  own  magazine.     The  second  and  third  of  the  series 
were  never  issued  :  possibly  they  are  yet  in  the  non- written  pre-ex- 
istence  of  the  author's  great  mind ;  and  almost  certainly  the  author 
knows  he  is  a  fine  writer  and  a  frightfully  abused  man.     I  must  add 
a  note  as  to  Mr.  Putnam's  two  ventures  in  the  periodical  line.     Many 
persons  suppose  that  the  first  series  of  his  magazine  was  not  success- 
ful financially.     It  was,  however ;  for  he  has  himself  told  me  more 
than  once  how  even  the  very  first  number  more  than  paid  for  itself, 
and  how  it  continued  to  prosper.     When  he  parted  with  it,  moreover, 
it  was  to  such  persons,  and  for  so  much  money,  as  to  prove  that  it 
was  a  valuable  property  ;  and,  if  it  was  soon  suspended  in  the  hands 
of  its  new  owners,  this  was  in  consequence  of  misfortunes  and  errors 
which  altogether  changed  and  destroyed  the  features  and  relations  it 
possessed  when  he  sold  it.     His  second  series  was  never  "  viable,"  as 
the  doctors  say,  for  several  reasons.     When  the  first  series  began  in 
1853,  there  was  no  '«  Atlantic  "  nor  "  Galaxy,"  nor  any  such  thing  in 
the^ literary  heavens  above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath.     "  Harper's  Mag- 
azine "  it  did  not  compete  with  ;  and  "  The  Knickerbocker  "  had  long 
been  little  but  a  repository  for  secreting  printed  matter.     "  Putnam's 
Monthly"  was  accordingly  a  pioneer  as  new,  as  seasonable,  as  free  of 
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rivalry,  as  judiciously  adapted  to  its  day  and  generation,  as  was  "  The 
Edinburgh  Review  "  at  its  first  appearance,  fifty-one  years  before.  It 
became  instantly  the  organ  of  all  the  best  and  most  brilliant  Amer- 
ican magazinists  of  the  day,  and  formed  a  real  era  in  American  liter- 
ary history.  But  when  the  second  series  appeared,  fifteen  years  later, 
the  magazine- world  had  changed  as  utterly  as  Europe  after  the  war 
of  1792-1815.  Mr.  Putnam  himself  was  fifteen  years  older  ;  though 
his  soul  was  not  a  day  older.  Half  a  dozen  smartly-conducted  maga- 
zines, modelled  on  his  own,  were  ploughing  in  every  direction  the  field 
he  had  cleared,  —  u  The  Atlantic  "  foremost,  having  established  a  per- 
fectly honorable  and  therefore  perfectly  hopeless  pre-emption  upon  a 
number  of  the  best  and  most  brilliant  writers,  not  merely  of  "  Put- 
nam's Monthly,"  but  of  American  literature.  Moreover,  the  Rebel- 
lion had  intervened ;  the  financial  aspects  of  all  kinds  of  business, 
and  of  literary  enterprises  perhaps  as  much  as  any  other,  were  en- 
tirely changed ;  the  cost  of  every  thing  had  doubled,  at  least ;  and, 
instead  of  the  easy  credits  for  paper  and  printing  of  1853,  a  pretty 
strict  cash  system  had  come  into  vogue.  This  would  not  have  been 
of  much  importance  by  itself;  but,  together  with  the  other  mat- 
ters in  question,  it  became  a  pretty  serious  last  straw.  Instead 
of  an  enterprise  that  was  of  itself  lucrative  from  the  start,  here  was 
an  enterprise  requiring  the  constant  sinking  of  considerable  sums  for 
a  considerable  time.  Any  one  familiar  with  such  undertakings  would 
agree  with  me  that  it  was  simply  a  question  of  time  and  money. 
But  Mr.  Putnam's  other  business  did  not  allow  him  to  devote  enough 
of  either  to  the  magazine  ;  and  he  very  wisely  gave  it  up.  I  never 
heard  Mr.  Putnam  say  an  unkind  or  harsh  word  :  I  do  not  believe  he 
could  do  it  if  he  tried.  The  utmost  he  was  capable  of  was  to  sug- 
gest by  way  of  inquiry,  with  a  smile,  with  hesitations,  and  a  visible 
reluctance  to  differ,  whether  so-and-so  might  have  been  substituted 
with  advantage  for  this  or  that.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  most 
delicate  honor,  as  pure  minded  as  any  child,  a  cultivated  lover  and 
student  of  literature  and  art,  and  a  sincere  and  unaffected  Christian. 
I  have  met  very  few  human  beings  who  seemed  to  me  so  quietly, 
naturally,  easily,  and  completely  gooa.  His  great  powers  of  acquir- 
ing and  retaining  masses  and  details  of  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  his 
-ability  to  endure  long  labors,  his  business  abilities,  remarkable  as 
they  were,  are  merits  of  a  secondary  rank.  If  I  believed  death  to 
be  much  of  a  circumstance,  I  should  be  sorry  that  Mr.  Putnam  is 
dead. 

Mr.  Greeley  never  had  any  occasion  to  show  me  any  agreeable  parts 
of  his  character :  he  was  not  much  of  an  angel  to  under-strappers  in 
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my  time,  however  delightful  he  may  have  been  to  his  equals.  He- 
quiescat ! 

Fanny  Fern,  when  I  first  met  her  and  her  husband,  lived  in  Brook- 
lyn. Whether  in  joy  or  sorrow,  she  Avas  always  thoroughly  brave, 
—  a  large  and  vigorous  soul,  to  which  a  certain  breezy,  happy  vitality 
was  natural,  which  very  seldom  failed  her.  One  quality  she  had, 
very  liable  to  be  .misunderstood,  —  an  ability  to  see  equally  the  serious 
and  comical  sides  of  things.  But  the  quick,  frank  laughter  with 
which  she  told  ,or  heard  a  funny  story  made  her  more  responsive,  and 
not  less  so,  in  sympathy  or  help  for  those  that  needed  it.  She  was  a 
stead\r  friend,  and  not  at  all  implacable,  though  a  hearty  enemy,  and 
a  cheerful  and  cheering  acquaintance. 

Col.  Henry  C.  Deming  of  Hartford  I  can  remember  longer  than 
either  of  the  preceding.  He  was  a  man  of  large  and  impressive  per- 
sonality, florid  and  abundant  eloquence,  genial  friendliness,  consid- 
erable scholarly  and  literary  attainments,  and  much  general  ability. 
My  feeling  about  Col.  Deming  was  always  a  regret  that  he  should 
care  so  little  for  becoming  eminent,  since  it  was  so  obvious  that  the 
ambition  only  was  wanting.  But,  after  all,  I  hesitate  to  decide  that 
he  was  mistaken.  Competition  is  usually  a  condition  of  success  ;  but 
I  doubt  whether  the  sort  of  competitions  that  must  be  risked  in  most 
lines  of  life  do  not  constitute  a  pretty  heavy  internal  revenue-charge 
paid  back  again.  Exertion,  perhaps  I  may  be  answered,  is  the  thing, 
not  necessarily  competition.  Well,  exertion  may  be  directed  to  get- 
ting money,  or  getting  fame  or  influence  or  position,  perhaps  without 
competition  even.  Exertion  may  also  be  directed  to  the  completing 
of  faculties  or  attainments  that  do  not  lead  to  any  of  those  noble 
objects ;  and  what  is  so  directed  may,  for  what  I  know,  be  as  praise- 
worthy an  exertion  as  any. 

Of  Lowell  Mason  I  have  only  an  indistinct  remembrance,  so  that 
I  am  not  entirely  sure  it  was  he,  —  a  strongly-built,  full-chested  man, 
elderly,  but  full  of  life,  with  a  large  head,  a  strong  face,  and  plenty 
of  iron-gray  hair  that  somehow  looked  as  if  it  would  never  come  out. 
It  was  at  some  gathering,  or  class  of  some  kind,  for  teaching  music,  I 
don't  know  where  or  when  ;  but,  if  I  am  right  in  my  remembrance,  I 
am  glad  to  retain  in  mind  even  this  dim . portrait  of  the  useful  and 
sturdy  old  Pestalozzian  and  composer  and  teacher;  and,  if  the  angels 
don't  sing  correctly,  he  will  make  them.  But,  if  I  am  not  entirely 
clear  about  Lowell  Mason  himself,  I  am  perfectly  so  about "  The  Bos- 
ton Academy's  Collection."  That  is  the  only  really  satisfactory  book, 
of  church  psalmody,  after  all.  Get  away  with  all  your  psalteries 
and  things,  scraped  together  by  any  ambitious  organist  out  of  other 
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people's  labor!  For  my  part,  I  should  like  to  sing  through  every 
single  tune  in  that  old  book ;  though  not,  perhaps, .to  read  every  part 
of  every  tune,  as  I  once  did  for  practice  while  getting  well  of  a  fever. 
I  mean  Old  Hundred  and  Hamburg  and  Dundee  and  Balerma  and 
Pleyel's  Hymn,  and  all  those  immemorial  tunes  which  Lowell  Mason 
collected  and  edited,  if  he  did  not  compose  them.  I  have  forgotten 
names  and  tunes  alike,  most  of  them  ;  but  I  have  not  forgotten  sing- 
ing them  week  after  week,  and  year  after  year,  at  those  rehearsals  at 
the  old  Centre  Church.  Did  they  use  "  The  Boston  Academy's  Col- 
lection" at  the  ^orth  Church,  where  I  used  to  sing  afterwards  ?  I 
cannot  remember :  if  they  did  not,  the  singing  was  inferior.  When 
I  iind  a  clean  copy  of  the  old.  music-book,  I'll  have  it. 

The  brave  old  German,  Dr.  Francis  Lieber,  I  also  remember 
well.  —  a  man  of  middle  height  or  a  little  less,  but  built  with  a  tre- 
mendous ox-like  strength  and  breadth  of  sho-ilder;  a  man  before 
whom  any  person  of  sense,  meeting  him  in  the  wrath  of  battle,  unless 
it  was  an  absolute  duty  to  remain,  would  depart.  His  manner  was 
weighty,  so  to  speak,  and  as  of  one  accustomed  to  be  listened  to : 
very  properly  so ;  and  it  well  became  him.  But  he  was  ready  and 
glad  to  listen  and  consider  when  anybody  talked  good  sense.  The 
vivacity  and  universal  interest  in  things  of  the  veteran  enc}Tclopedist 
lasted  him  through :  it  was  not  a  year  before  his  death  that  I  met  him 
in  the  librarian's  room  of  the  New- York  Mercantile  Library.  He  was 
talking  with  the  energetic  then  chief  librarian,  Mr.  Palmer,  about 
something,  and  halted,  as  I  came  in,  for  some  name.  "  Who  was  it  ?  " 
said  he,  —  "  some  surgeon  or  other,  that  published  some  travels  about 
twenty-five  years  ago."  —  "I  guess,"  I  replied  at  once,  "  that  it  was 
W.  S.  W.  Ruschenberger."  —  u  Yes,  yes,  that's  it ! "  said  the  old  man, 
u  thank  you;"  and  completed  his  remark.  He  was  not  at  all  sur- 
prised, so  far  as  I  could  see,  that  I  had  the  name  ready  ;  but  I  was. 
It  was  not  from  any  knowledge  of  mine,  at  all :  it  was  the  merest 
coincidence.  I  had  been  spending  several  sufficiently  dirty  days' 
works  in  cataloguing  about  a  cord  of  old  books,  whose  principal 
value  in  themselves  was  that  they  each  counted  one.  In  a  greub 
library  like  that,  however,  such  books  are  always  desirable,  —  an:/ 
books  are,  though  not,  necessarily,  in  a  small  one.  Well,  among  these, 
were,  as  it  happened,  several  books  by  this  Dr.  Ruschenberger,  a  naval 
surgeon,  —  some  travels,  and  several  school-books  on  natural  history  ; 
and  it  simply  struck  me  that  his  date  coincided  with  the  context  of 
Dr.  Lieber's  remarks.  From  the  subject  then  in  hand,  I  remembjr  that  , 
the  doctor  passed  to  others  very  distant ;  and  he  told  us,  among  other 
things,  about  the  encampment  of  the  Bashkirs  and  other  remote  Tartar 
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troops  of  the  Russian  army  in  Berlin,  on  their  march  westward,  when 
the  whole  of  Europe  was  rising  against  the  first  Napoleon ;  the  wild 
and  uncouth  visages,  the  savage  manners,  of  these  ferocious  troopers, 
bivouacking  about  the  streets  and  in  the  public  squares.  It  was  before 
Waterloo,  —  a  long  time,  it  seemed  to  me,  to  remember  so  perfectly. 
Dr.  Lieber  talked  facts',  reasonings,  and  philosophy  :  he  was  not  much 
for  jokes.  I  was  once  in  the  office  of  "  The  Independent,"  when  Dr.  L. 
came  in  for  some  consultation 'with  another  Dr.  L.,  also  a  noble  and 
wise  old  man —  Dr.  Joshua  Leavitt  it  was,  to  be  plain.  And,  to  some 
observation  of  Dr.  Lieber,  I  intervened,  and  answered  with  some  un- 
lucky verbal  quiddity  or  other,  in  a  reprehensibly  frivolous  manner. 
Dr.  Leavitt  laughed  ;  but  Dr.  Lieber  was  quite  disgusted,  and  replied 
with  a  kind  of  dissatisfied  sniff,  "  Pshaw !  that's  a  mere  fagon  de 
parler,  —  mere  fapon  de  parler!  "  and  went  off.  And  at  this  Dr. 
LeaviLt  laughed  again. 

A  very  different  kind  of  being  from  any  of  those  was  one  other,  — 
he  was  not  an  acquaintance  :  I  only  saw  him  once  (vidi  tantwn)  ;  and 
that  is  enough,  for  he  was  not  a  good  person  to  deal  with,  —  that  is 
the  great  Jim  Fisk,  that  ignis  fatim3,  or  natural  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen of  the  nastier  low  ground  of  American  business.  Him  I  saw  pass 
by  me  "  in  awful  state,"  like  Abijah  \Vhite  in  MacFingal,  bestriding 
his  black  war-horse,  at  the  head  of  tlio  Ninth  New-York  Regiment, — 
ninth  parts  of  men  they  must  have  been  to  choose  such  a  colonel  as  that ! 
He  was  fat ;  it  was  hot ;  his  feathers  and  things  seemed  to  oppress 
him,  as  if  they  were  stuck  on,  and  felt  sticky  yet :  and  he  rode  as 
gracefully  as  a  bag  of  meal.  I  thought  he  looked  foolish  enough. 

The  statistical  people  say  that  some  ono  dies  every  second :  isn't 
that  it  ?  Divide  the  number  of  seconds  in  thirty  years  by  any  number 
between  a  billion  and  thirteen  hundred  million, —  being  your  choice  of 
three  hundred  million  and  one  divisors,  —  and  the  quotient,  whatever 
it  is,  is  the  number  of  persons  that  die  in  a  second.  But  at  any  rate, 
I  see,  on  looking  over  these  paragraphs,  that  it  has  not  required  many 
deaths  to  make  me  feel  middle-aged,  after  all.  I  think  I  must  have 
had  but  few  acquaintances,  if  the  loss  of  that  small  number  struck 
me  so;  or  else  the  knowledge  of  my  state  had  pretty  nearly  come 
of  itself. 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  said  Iiigham,  when  he  had  examined 
these  notes.  "  You  shall  be  necrolog." 

"Very  well,"  said  his  friend :  "  to  keep  the  log  of  the  defunct,  isn't 
it  ?  Then  we  must  appoint  an  interesting  series  of  persons  to  die  for 
the  purpose  this  year  also." 
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ACKEKMANN.i 

HERE  ACKERMANN'S  volume  is  a 
strange  medley  of  science  and  fantasy. 
With  the  results  of  the  most  recent 
researches  in  geology,  history,  and 
philology,  as  his  starting-point,  he 
endeavors  to  explain  the  genesis  of 
the  race,  and  to  trace  the  origin  and 
progress  of  what  he  calls  "the  white 
man's  conflict  with  the  world-frost ;  " 
by  which  is  meant  the  struggle  of  the 
spirit  of  freedom  against  all  forms  of 
tyranny.  That  the  final  issue  of  this 
warfare  will  be  favorable  to  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  humanity,  the  author 
believes  that  he  can  predict  and  dem- 
onstrate with  as  perfect  accuracy 
(to  use  his  own  comparison)as  Lever- 
rier  foretold  the  existence  and  place 
of  a  hitherto  unknown  planet.  His 
book  is  divided  into  five  sections,  of 
which  the  first  goes  back  into  prehis- 
torical  periods,  and  treats  of  primi- 
tive* man  (urmenschen),  and  describes 
the  Asiatic  home  of  the  as  yet  undi- 
vided Indogermanic  family,  twenty 
thousand  years  ago,  when  the  basin 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  was  a  hab- 
itable plain,  the  British  Isles  still 
formed  a  part  of  the  continent,  the 
reindeer  pastured  by  the  banks  of 
the  Rhone,  and  the  waters  of  the  gulf- 
stream  had  not  yet  melted  the  gla- 
ciers of  the  Jura,  and  driven  the  polar 
winter  of  Europe  northward  to  Lap- 
land. The  story  of  the  migrations 
of  the  various  members  of  this  family, 
—  Kelts,  Greeks,  Romans,  Germans, 
Slavonians,  Fins,  &c.,  is  pleasantly 
told  in  the  form  of  a  legend,  and 
is  based  upon  the  facts  and  in- 
ferences that  have  been  drawn  from 
a  comparative  study  of  the  languages 

i  Die  Indogcrmanen  oder  des  weissen  Menschen- 
kampf  gegen  den  Weltcnfrost.  Nach  universe-l- 
ion, geologischcm,  moralischen  und  historischen 
Entwickclui.gsgesotzen  dargestellt  von  G.  Fr. 
Ackenna.in.  Thurn  bei  Zwickau,  Selbstverlag 
des  Verfassers.  1870.  pp.  vii.  326. 


and  mythologies  of  these  nations. 
Hebrew,  Egyptian,  Indian,  and  other 
ancient  accounts  of  the  creation  of 
the  world  and  of  man,  are  discarded 
by  Herr  Ackermann,  as  full  of  contra- 
dictions arid  absurdities,  and  utterly 
worthless  as  historical  documents, 
since  they  are  mere  pictures  of  the 
fancy,  with  no  basis  of  scientific  re- 
search and  observation  to  rest  upon. 
Only  by  studying  the  processes  and 
development  of  creation  in  nebular 
phenomena,  "  the  rings  of  Saturn  and 
Neptune,"  the  strata  of  the  earth,  the 
primeval  remains  of  vegetable^  ani- 
mal, and  human  life,  ethnology,  crani- 
ology,  and  philology,  does  he  hope  to 
obtain  any  trustworthy  knowledge  of 
the.  origin  of  things.  As  the  final 
result  of  these  investigations,  he  as- 
sumes that  the  creative  power  of  the 
earth,  which,  owing  to  a  gradual 
iminution  of  temperature,  is  now 
capable  of  generating  only  infusoria, 
produced  in  former  periods,  under  fa- 
vorable conditions,  also  a  more  highly- 
developed  order  of  creatures,  warm- 
blooded animals,  mammalia,  and  even 
men.  The  black  race  came  into  be- 
ing at  an  earlier  epoch  than  the  white 
race,  and  immediately  after  the  up- 
heaval of  central  Africa,  southern 
Asia,  Australia,  and  other  torrid  re- 
gions. These  new  continents,  as  they 
emerged  from  the  sea,  were  covered 
with  vast  quantities  of  fish,  Crustacea, 
and  other  marine  animals  and  plants. 
These  remains  of  organic  life  were 
not  only  preserved  from  corruption  by 
volcanic  exhalations  from  the  earth, 
but  were  also  converted  into  a  gelati- 
nous mass  of  organism-pulp  (Organis- 
menbrei)  and  impregnated  with  salt, 
chlorine,  sulphur,  carbon,  iron,  and 
other  minerals.  Our  author  then  de- 
scribes the  action  of  the  sun  on  this 
pulp,  in  stimulating  the  vital  forces, 
and  causing  them  to  struggle  upwards, 
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in  the  form  of  gases,  through  this  sub- 
stance. The  calcareous  covering  of 
these  gaseous  bubbles  hardened  as 
they  rose  to  the  surface,  and  thus 
formed  crania ;  the  tubular  passages, 
through  which  the  vital  gases  main- 
tained a  constant  communication 
between  the  all-nourishing  mother- 
earth  and  these  crania,  became  verte- 
brae ;  gradually  a  phosphorescent 
mass  filled  the  cells  of  the  brain  and 
the  spinal  column,  and  thus"  the  young 
being  was  shaped,  according  to  the 
laws  of  animal  development,  as  the 
child  grows  and  shapes  itself  in  the 
body  of  the  mother."  This  detailed 
description  of  the  processes  by  which 
our  globe  and  all  its  inhabitants 
were  brought  into  existence,  has  no 
parallel  in  any  book  of  science  or  of 
poetry  that  we  have  ever  read,  unless 
it  be  in  the  boiling  and  bubbling  of 
"  the  charmed  pot,"  around  which  the 
witches  of  Macbeth  mutter  their  in- 
cantations. Yet  we  are*  assured  that 
"  careful  and  untiring  experiments, 
made  by  conducting  volcanic  currents 
of  gas  through  such  organism-pulp, 
will  place  the  correctness  of  the  above 
theory  of  creation  beyond  all  doubt." 
Thousand  of  years  elapsed,  after  the 
black  man  had  been  evolved  from  his 
original  clay,  before  the  white  man 
came  into  being.  The  latter  event 
occurred  simultaneously  with  the  up- 
heaval of  the  range  of  the  Himalayas  ; 
or,  as  Herr  Ackermann  calls  it,  with 
the  strong  tendency  to  personification 
which  pervades  his  whole  book,  and 
evinces  an  extremely  lively  imagina- 
tion, die  Geburmutter  des  Himalaia. 
The  physical  and  mental  superiority 
of  the  white  man  is  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  mean  time  the  atmos- 
phere had  grown  purer ;  and  especially 
to  the  circumistance  that  his  place  of 
origin  was  in  a  temperate  zone.  His 
development  was  therefore  more  slow, 


and  consequently  more  complete  and 
vigorous,  and  attended  with  a  "  greater 
absorption  of  stuff  for  brain  and 
nerves,  and  of  terrestrial  and  solar 
life-fire ; "  hence  the  white  skin, 
"  the  golden-gleaming  hair,  and  the 
venerable  beard."  The  beardless- 
ness  of  negroes  and  women  is  due  to 
the  deficiency  of  solar  radiation  (Son- 
nenstrahluny)  at  the  period  of  their 
creation.  "  Even  the  hatred  with 
which  Jesuits,  priests,  and  other  repre- 
sentatives of  the  world-frost  (  Welten- 
frost) persecute  the  beard,  proves  that 
they  discern  in  it  the  symbol  of  exu- 
berant intellectual  vigor."  The  white 
race  spread  at  first  towards  the  south, 
west,  and  east,  and  thus  mingled 
with  the  blacks,  at  a  time  when  both 
races  were  still  in  the  stage  of  mere 
animalism,  without  language  or  reli- 
gion. From  this  mixture  came  races  of 
various  shades  of  color.  Yet  the  nak- 
ed man,  destitute  of  tools  or  weap- 
ons, must  exercise  his  inventive  fac- 
ulties, and  lift  himself  out  of  the 
sphere  of  animalism,  or  perish ;  he 
must  arm  himself  against  beasts  of 
prey,  and  protect  himself  against 
cold  and  hunger.  Thus  mother  earth, 
with  beneficent  severity,  forced  her 
children  to  begin  a  career  of  progress, 
and  to  struggle  up  through  all  grades 
of  barbarism  and  civilization,  to  the 
highest  culture.  But  this  progress 
was  only  partial.  The  black  man,  in 
the  warm  and  fruitful  tropics,  felt  rio 
stress  of  frost  or  famine  ;  his  bread 
grew  on  the  trees,  and  perpetual 
warmth  rendered  clothing  and  shel- 
ter superfluous.  All  that  he  needed 
to  make  life  secure  was  a  club,  a 
spear,  a  sling,  or  a  bow  and  arrow, 
with  which  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of 
beasts  of  prey.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  white  man,  living  under  less  ge- 
nial skies,  w#s  obliged  to  defend  him- 
self not  only  against  wild  animals, 
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but  also  against  the  still  more  aggres- 
sive forces  of  an  inhospitable  climate  ; 
to  provide  for  himself  shelter,  cloth- 
ing, food,  and  fire;  the  pangs  of  hun- 
ger compelled  him  to  eat  the  flesh  of 
animals,  which    imparted    additional 
strength  to  his  body  and  mind  ;  and 
thus  lie    became    as    superior    to   the 
vegetarian   black   man,    as  the  noble 
beast  of  prey  is  to  the  harmless  and 
timid  graminivorous  animal.     In  this 
subordination  of  blacks  and  mongrels 
to  the  whites,  originated  tyranny  and 
caste,  mastership  and  slavery ;  which 
finally  became  fixed  institutions,  and 
were  confirmed  by  custom  and  regu- 
lated by  law,  at  least  B.C.  4900,    as 
is  evident  from  the  enactments  of  the 
Vedas.     In  the  second  section  of  his 
book,  the    author    gives    a   historical 
survey  of  the  progress  of  the  conflict 
between    these     opposing    principles 
among  the  chief  nations  of  the  civ- 
ilized world,  from  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians,   down   through    all   forms    and 
phases   of    socage  and    servitude,    to 
the  •'  Anglo-Americans,"   and  the  re- 
cent war  of  the  Rebellion.     This  sec- 
tion is  by  far  the  most  valuable  por- 
tion of  the  volume;  and  gives  a  con- 
densed but  interesting    summary  of 
the  events  of  modern  European   his- 
tory,  from    the   writer's    stand-point, 
and  with  the   design   of  illustrating 
the  gradual  triumph  of  freedom  and 
fraternity     over     Herrenthum     and 
"Bfaffenthum,  and  every  form  of  abso- 
lutism and  caste.     The   third  section 
is  entitled  "  Die  starren  Stamme,"  or 
the  torpid   races;  i.e.,  the  races  that 
have  "succumbed  to  the  world-frost," 
and    been    smitten    with   immobility. 
These  are   divided    into    five    groups, 
namely,  the  East-Asiatic  nations,  the 
Indian    nations,    the     Mohammedan 
nations,    the    Negro    tribes,  and    the 
American  aborigines.       The    peoples 
belonging    to   these    five  classes    are 


characterized  as  incapable  of  self- 
emancipation  and  self-improvement. 
The  most  hopeless  of  these  classes 
are  the  various  tribes  of  American 
and  Australian  aborigines;  because, 
instead  of  being  awakened  and  elevat- 
ed by  contact  with  the  white  race, 
they  are  killed  by  it.  The  negroes, 
on  the  contrary,  are  the  most  hopeful  ; 
because  the  influence  of  the  white 
race  stimulates  and  impels  them  in 
the  path  of  progress.  And  although 
their  course  of  instruction  -has  been 
under  severe  scourgings  and  cruel 
taskmasters,  yet  the  discipline  has 
borne  its  fruits  in  a  degree  of  civilization 
which  they  would  never  have  attained 
in  their  native  wilds  of  Africa,  and 
which  has  made  them  capable  of  self- 
emancipation  and  self-government ;  as, 
for  example,  in  Hayti.  The  late  abo- 
lition of  slavery  in  the  United  States 
will  be  followed  by  its  abolition  in 
other  portions  of  the  earth  ;  and  the 
consequent  complete  cessation  of  the 
slave-trade  will  force  the  chiefs  of  the 
West- African  tribes  to  turn  their  at- 
tention to  agriculture.  Thus  a  new 
era  of  civilization  will  dawn  on  the 
most  benighted  of  the  continents. 
The  fourth  section  is  entitled,  i;Ket- 
rospect ;  Man  in  the  Universe." 
It  contains  little  more  than  a  rehears- 
al and  amplification  of  the  author's 
theory  of  creation.  The  caption  of 
the  fifth  and  final  section  is  "  Trans- 
formations." It  treats  of  the  changes 
which  the  religion,  schools,  legisla- 
tion, language,  and  military  system 
of  the  Indogermanic  family,  have  un- 
dergone, from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  present  day.  In  all  these  meta- 
morphoses are  traced  the  diminution 
of  the  influence  of  prerogative  and 
privileged  classes,  and  the  ever-in- 
creasing power  of  public  opinion  and 
the  popular  will.  In  characterizing 
the  various  systems  of  education  pre- 
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vailing  in  different  countries,  the 
author  speaks  of  a  highly  original 
method  of  instruction,  which  he  avers 
is  still  practised  by  Arabian  peda- 
gogues;  the  teacher  writes  all  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  with  chalk  on 
a  large  blackboard,  which  he  places 
before  the  eyes  of  his  class,  then  erases 
them  with  a  wet  clout,  wrings  out 
the  clout,  and  gives  the  chalk-water 
to  his  pupils  to  drink,  in  order 
to  impart  the  desired  knowledge  by 
literal  infusion  or  infiltration. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  say  of  Herr 
Ackermann's  book,  that  the  intention 
is  laudable  and  the  spirit  liberal,  and 
in  the  purely  historical  portions  there 
is  much  that  is  instructive;  but  as 
regards  the  speculative  portions,  of 
which  we  have  given  a  slight  speci- 
meij  in  the  theory  of  creation,  we  ima- 
gine those  who  read  the  volume  will 
rub  their  astonished  eyes,  re-per,use  the 
said  pages,  and  exclaim,  — 

"  Arc  such  tilings  here  ? 
Or  have  we  eaten  of  the  insane  root 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner  '*" 


MR.   CHANGE'S   VIRGIL'S  JENEID.1 

A  NEW  translation  of  the  "  ^Eneid." 
The  bard  of  Mantua  is  the  most 
translated  poet  on  the  classic  roll. 
Almost  every  nation  in  the  civilized 
world  has  made  the  acquaintance  of 
his  heroes  and  heroines  in  its  own 
tongue.  The  Spaniard  may  read  it 
in  Velasco's  pompous  and  sonorous 
Ca'stilian,  "una  diccion  magestuosa, 
propria  y  suave,"  as  his  printer  in- 
forms us.  John  Francis  Barstto 
issued  it  in  Portuguese  in  eight-lined 
verses  alternately  rhyming.  A  trans- 
lation in  French  may  be  found  among 
the  works  of  Delille,  dedicated  to  Alex- 
ander the  First  of  Eussia.  And  the 

i  Virgil's  ^neicl.  Translated  into  English 
Blank  verse,  by  C.  P.  Craccli.  Boston:  J.  R. 
Osgood&Co.  Royal  8vo.  Cloth.  $5. 


Italians,  the  poet's  own  countrymen 
we  may  almost  say,  have  without 
stint  paid  him  this  tribute  of  admi- 
ration. Sitillo  and  Bondi,  and  not 
least  Annibal  Caro,  undertook  and 
accomplished  the  task  in  twelve-sylla- 
bled lines  of  blank-verse.  Respect- 
ing this  last,  Dryden  has  recorded  his 
opinion  in  two  passages  which  we  will 
set  before  the  reader,  and  leave  him  to 
form  an  estimate  from  them  —  a  task 
which  we  are  unable  to  perform. 
Writing  on  this  subject,  the  critic 
says  in  the  preface  to  his  translations 
from  Theocritus  — 

"  Annibal  Caro's,  in  the  Italian,  is 
the  nearest  to  the  original,  the  most 
poetical,  and  the  most  sonorous,  of  all 
translations  of  the  'JEneid;'  yet, 
though  he  takes  advantage  of  blank- 
verse  and  commonly  allows  two  lines 
to  one  of  Virgil,  he  does  not  always 
hit  the  sense." 

Again,  in  the  preface  to  his  own 
translation  he  says,  — 

"Annibal  Caro  is  a  great  name 
among  the  Italians ;  yet  his  transla- 
tion of  the  '^Eneid'  is  most  scandal- 
ously mean,  though  he  has  taken  ad- 
vantage of  blank -verse  and  freed 
himself  from  the  shackles  of  rhyme. 
He  is  a  foot-poet ;  lie  lacqueys  by  the 
side  of  Virgil  at  the  best  but  never 
mounts  behind  him.  Dr.  Morelli, 
who  is  no  mean  critic  in  our  poetry 
and  therefore  may  be  presumed  to 
be  a  better  in  his  own  language,  has 
confirmed  me  in  this  opinion  by  his 
judgment,  and  thinks,  withal,  that 
he  has  often  mistaken  his  master's 
sense."  So  much  for  critical  opin- 
ions merely,  without  the  facts. 

These  are  only  a  few  out  of  the 
many  translations  which  have  seen 
the  light  in  other  languages  than  our 
own.  We  believe  the  first  introduc- 
tion of  the  great  Latin  epic  to  Eng- 
lish readers  was  made  by  Gawin 
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Douglas,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  and 
published  in  London  in  1553.  It 
was  in  Scottish  verse,  hut  we  have 
never  seen  it.  After  this  followed  a 
crowd  of  others,  including  Joseph 
Trapp's,  in  hlank-verse,  Ogilby's,  C. 
Pitt's,  and  John  Dry  den's,  since  which 
there  has  been  an  ebb,  and  we  are 
not  aware  that  any  more  have  ap- 
peared until  lately.  Now,  however, 
the  tide  has  turned,  and  within  a 
short  time  we  have  had  Prof.  Coning- 
ton's  rhymed  translation  in  a  metre 
borrowed  from  Scott,  and  closely  re- 
sembling that  of  "  Marmion,"  and  now 
we  have  another  in  English  heroic 
blank-verse  by  Mr.  Christopher  Pearse 
C  ranch. 

In  noticing  a  translation  of  the 
"^Eneid  "  the  first  thing  to  be  exam- 
ined is  the  metre  in  which  it  is  written. 
In  reproducing  Latin  thoughts  in  an 
English  dress,  is  it,  or  is  it  not,  essen- 
tial that  the  dress  should  be  of  the 
same  cut  and  fashion  as  that  which 
they  wore  in  their  pre-existent  state  ? 
Is  measure,  as  well  as  meaning,  to  be 
preserved  ?  Many,  and  some  of  these 
among  the  best  of  classical  scholars, 
maintain  that  it  must.  To  listen  to 
ancient  song  in  what  they  disrespect- 
fully term  modern  jingle  offends  them 
as  much  as  it  would  to  see  Cicero 
haranguing  the  senate  in  a  swallow- 
tail of  the  latest  fashion.  The  poetry 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  say  they,  must  not 
be  dissevered  from  the  grand  old  hex- 
ameters with  which  it  was  in  the  be- 
ginning associated ;  and  they  have 
made  attempts  to  translate  Homer  and 
Virgil  in  this  manner  for  English 
readers.  But  their  fragments  have 
not  usually  been  appreciated  as  the 
authors  desired.  The  public  persists 
in  regarding  them  rather  as  amuse- 
ments for  the  learned  than  entertain- 
ment for  the  million,  and  prefers  the 
rhyming  "  Iliad  "  of  Pope  to  the  finest 


hexameter  verse.  This  may  be  evi- 
dence of  very  bad  taste  on  the  part 
of  the  public ;  but  the  fact  remains, 
and  when  the  opinion  of  a  community 
not  entirely  ignorant  is  strong  in  any 
one  direction  there  is  apt  to  be  some 
plausible,  if  not  real  ground  for  that 
opinion. 

Another  school  of  poets,  *of  whom 
Longfellow  has  been  most  successful, 
have  made  an  attempt  at  marrying 
modern  thought  and  style  to  ancient 
verse.  In  "  Evangeline  "  we  have  a 
story  of  Acadian  life  told  in  Eng- 
lish hexameters.  But  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  experiment  would  succeed  in 
other  hands.  Beautiful  as  this  poeni 
undoubtedly  is,  we  think  most  readers 
are  conscious  that  the  strangeness  of 
the  metre  is  no  small  part  of  its 
charm,  and  that  its  frequent  repeti- 
tion would  soon  tire  the  ear.  The 
English  tongue  lends  itself  to  this 
kind  of  verse  less  readily  than  the 
Latin,  and,  even  in  the  best  specimens 
that  have  been  published,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  avoid  seeing  an  art  in  the 
composition  which  "it  is  the  climax 
of  art  to  conceal." 

Our  author  belongs  to  neither  of 
these  parties.  What  his  opinions  on 
this  subject  are  he  shall  tell  for  him- 
self. "  The  modern  hexameter  metre, 
may  be  used  with  success,  I  think,  in 
a  brief  eclogue,  hardly  in  a  lengthy 
epic.  The  impression  conveyed  by 
the  movement  of  the  verse  in  English 
must  differ  materially  from  that  whkh 
the  original  metre  conveyed  to  the 
ancients,  else  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
how  it  could  ever  have  become  with 
them  the  established  form  for  the 
epic.  To  our  ears,  twelve  long  books 
of  modern  hexameters  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  a  portentous  affair.  For 
myself,  I  can  seldom  read  more  than 
a  few  pages  even  of  the  best  English 
specimens  of  this  rhythm  without  a 
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lurking  sense  of  something  like  verbal 
posing  and  posturing  going  on,  which, 
even  when  graceful,  has  a  perpetual 
tendency  to  the  constrained  and  arti- 
ficial. I  am  quite  aware  of  the  fas- 
cination there  is  in  these  trailing  six- 
footers.  But  in  spite  of  the  Germans, 
and  the  theories  and  experiments  of 
a  few  poet-scholars,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  the  hexameter  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  the  costume  of  the  an- 
tique ages,  and  that,  the  less  the 
(modern)  epic  muse  has  to  do  with  it, 
the  better.  Metres,  like  spoken  lan- 
guages, become  obsolete  and  dead. 
They  may  or  may  not  be  revived. 
But,  at  any  rate,  popular  and  accepted 
metres  are  growths,  and  not  trans- 
plantations, from  a  remote  past.7' 

"Verbal  posing  and  posturing," 
"  trailing  six-footers,"  —  we  have  never 
heard  or  read  more  apt  descriptions  of 
the  hexameter  in  English  verse ;  that 
is,  to  our  own  mind,  and  we  think,  also, 
to  the  minds  of  most  ordinary  readers. 
But  this  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  opin- 
ion. There  are  solid,  substantial  rea- 
sons for  it.  To  set  some  of  these  forth 
plainly,  we  must,  for  the  sake  of  un- 
classical  readers,  give  a  few  lines  of 
explanation. 

In  the  first  place,  the  principal  ele- 
ment in  the  composition  of  Latin 
verse  is  the  quantity  of  the  syllables, 
as  it  is  termed.  This  was  either  long 
or  short,  and  was  determined  by  the 
length  of  time  occupied  in  their  ut- 
terance. For  instance,  the  word 
arma  contains  two  syllables,  divid- 
ed thus,  arm-a  ;  the  former  of  which 
is  long,  and  the  latter  short.  The 
principles  on  which  the  distinction  is 
made  are  the  basis  of  the  rules  of 
prosody,  and  cannot  be  introduced 
here. 

In  the  second  place,  a  word  or  com- 
bination containing  two  syllables  only, 
both  long,  is  called  a  spondee ;  while 


one  composed  of  three  syllables,  the 
first  of  which  is  long  and  the  others 
short,  is  called  a  dactyl.  Thus  Trbjce 
is  a  spondee,  and  primus  ab  a  dactyl. 

In  the  third  place  an  hexameter 
verse  consists  of  six  of  these  "  feet,"  as 
they  are  termed,  the  last  of  which  is 
a  spondee,  and  the  last  but  one  a  dac- 
tyl. The  other  four  are  variable  at 
the  choice  of  the  writer. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  quan- 
tity, that  is,  the  length  or  shortness 
of  the  syllables  determined  their  ar-  - 
rangement  in  the  line,  and  that  the 
accent  played  only  a  secondary  part, 
though  we  cannot  suppose  it  was  im- 
material. In  modern  poetry,  on  the 
other  hand,  accent  is  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple of  all  our  metres,  which  are 
nothing  else  but  accented  and  unac- 
cented syllables  in  various  numbers 
and  orders.  The  difference  between 
the  ancient  and  modern  tongues,  on 
this  point,  may  be  well  shown  by  the 
Greek  word  avdycoTtog.  where  the  ac- 
cented first  syllable  followed  by  a 
long  vowel  makes  a  difficulty  in  rea- 
dily pronouncing  it  without  practice. 
It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossi- 
ble, to  find  in  our  own  language  any 
instance  of  a  long  vowel  following  the 
accented  syllable  of  a  word,  nor  does 
it  often  precede  it.  As  a  rule,  the 
long  vowel,  if  there  is  one,  bears  the 
accent,  and  quantity  is  secondary. 
How  much  more  easy  it  is  to  alter 
the  latter  than  the  former,  any  one 
can  discover  by  a  few  trials ;  and 
how  easily  the  long  vowel  degenerates 
into  a  short  one,  when  deprived  of  its 
accent,  is  seen  in  such  words  as  "  com- 
•  pete"  and  "competence."  But  in 
Greek  the  removal  of  the  accent  from 
the  second  syllable  of  ctvOQUTtcp  to 
the  first  in  avdocoitov  made  no  differ- 
ence in  the  length  of  the  vowel  over 
which  it  previously  stood. 

.  With  this  fundamental   difference 
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between  the  rhythmical  principles  of 
the  classic  and  the  modern  languages 
(for  the  above  remarks  apply  not  to 
English  alone),  the  question  may 
fairly  be  asked,  "Is  it  just  to  give  the 
classic  names  to  English  feet  ?  "  Take, 
for  comparison,  Coleridge's  well-known 
line,  — 

"In  the  hexlameter  |  rises  the  |  fountain's  I 
silvery  |  column.  |  " 

Is  it  right  to  call  the  last  foot  in  this 
line  a  spondee  simply  because  it  con- 
tains two  syllables,  the  first  of  which 
bears  an  accent;  or  to  make  "rises 
the  "  a  dactyl  simply  because  the  first 
syllable  carries  an  accent,  and  the 
other  two  do  not?  Especially  may 
the  latter  question  be  asked  when  the 
second  syllable  of  this  very  combina- 
tion would,  by  its  position  in  the  line, 
be  long  if  it  occurred  in  Latin.  Of 
course  it  may  be  replied  that  poets 
and  scholars  have  agreed  to  consider 
these  arrangements  as  equivalents  of 
the  classic  feet.  But  that  does  not 
make  them  such.  It  seems  more  con- 
sistent and  reasonable  to  regard  them 
as  two  things  distinct  in  kind  —  anal- 
ogous, but  not  homologous  —  and  to 
admit  with  our  author  that  the  origi- 
nal metre  died  with  the  languages  that 
used  it. 

This  objection  will  appear  all  the 
stronger  when  we  consider  that  the 
best  scholars  are  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  able 
to  combine  with  musical  effect  the  ac- 
cents of  the  separate  words  and  the 
metrical  accent  of  the  line,  with  the 
natural  quantities  of  the  syllables, 
and  those  accidental  ones  arising  from 
their  positions  in  the  verse.  That 
they  did  so  is  evident  from  the  popu- 
larity which  this  hexameter  or  ballad- 
metre  gained  in  Greece,  and  not  less 
so  from  the  fact  that  the  Komans 
adopted  and  practised  it  to  the  total 
exclusion  and  destruction  of  their 


own  earlier  ancestral  Saturnian  mea- 
sure which  was  governed,  like  our  own, 
by  accent,  with  little  or  no  regard  to 
quantity. 

If  we  adopt  this  principle  there 
will  be  an  end  of  the  great  hexameter 
question  in  its  old  form,  and  it  will 
be  reduced  to  another.  Is  it  possible 
or  practicable  to  revive  the  ancient  me- 
tres and  adapt  them  to  English  with 
the  understanding  that  an  accented 
syllable  shall  stand  for  the  first  of 
every  foot  ?  * 

No  categorical  answer  can  be  given 
to  this  question.  Tastes  vary.  Pos- 
sibly, as  our  author  suggests,  it  may 
be  done  in  short  poems,  but  we  think 
most  people  would  be  as  likely  to  read 
an  "  JEneid  "  thus  translated  into  Eng- 
lish as  to  wade  through  Martin  Tup- 
per's  "  Proverbial  Philosophy."  Even 
these  modified  hexameters  do  not  suit 
the  genius  of  our  language.  Its  con- 
sonantal richness,  — some  might  pre- 
fer to  say  its  poverty  in  vowels,  — 
and  especially  our  strong  tendency  to 
throw  the  accent  back  towards  the 
beginning  of  the  word,  unfits  it  for 
affording  sufficient  variety,  and  the 
result  is,  that  our  hexameters  become 
first  tame,  then  monotonous,  and  last- 
ly unendurable. 

Perhaps,  also,  another  reason  may 
be  found  in  the  absence  of  inflection 
from  the  tongues  of  Western  Europe. 
This  debars  a  poet  from  exercising  as 
much  freedom  in  the  arrangement  of 
his  words  in  these  languages  as.  a 
Roman  or  a  Greek  could  employ  with- 
out confusion.  In  English,  also,  a 
writer  would  not  be  allowed  the  same 
license  in  eliding  a  final  vowel  be- 
fore another  at  the  beginning  of  the 
subsequent  word,  as  was  constantly 
assumed  by  the  classic  poets.  These 

1  In  addition  to  the  above  remarks  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that,  in  Latin,  the  accent  did  not 
necessarily  fall  upon  the  initial  syllable  of  the 
feet. 
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and  other  reasons  which  might  easily 
be  collected  throw  many  and  great, 
we  believe  insuperable  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  reviving  the  antique  heroic 
verse,  and  will  drive,  as  they  have 
driven,  those  who  wish  to  present  the 
ancient  epics  to  a  modern  reader  to 
adopt  some  other  metre  as  the  basis 
of  their  translations. 

This  remark  is  not  here  applied  to 
any  other  than  the  heroic  hexameter 
metre.  We  believe^  however,  that  the 
same  difficulties,  in  greater  or  less 
degree,  beset  the  attempt  to  revive 
shorter  and  lighter  Latin  verse.  With 
the  same  substitution  of  accent  for 
quantity,  as  was  pointed  out  above,  not 
a  few  translations  have  been  made  of 
great  merit,  recalling,  to  some  degree, 
what  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  the 
movement  of  the  original.  The  mere 
English  reader,  for  instance,  can 
hardly  fail  to  appreciate  the  following 
from  Horace,  the  Latin  of  which  the 
classical  scholar  will  at  once  recollect, 
though  the  lines  are  not  of  exactly 
the  same  length  :  — 

"  What  earlier  than  the  great  First  Parent 
Set  praise  deaiands  ?  —  who  gods  and  mor- 
tals, 

Who  Sea,  Earth,  World,  supremely  orders 
In  changing  seasons ; 

From  whom  springs  naught  to  him  superior ; 
To  whom  no  like  or  second  liveth ; 
Yet  after  him  bold,  battling  Pallas 

May  challenge  homage. 

Nor  may  I  thee  not  name,  0  Liber ! 
And,  maid  to  savage  beasts  unfriendly ; 
And,  dreadful  with  the  unerring  arrow, 
Thee,  bright  Apollo ; 

Alcidcs  next,  and  Leda's  children, 

I'll  sing  ;  one  famed  for  steeds,  the  other 

For  victor  fists.     When  o'er  the  sailors 

Their  pure  star  flashes, 

Adown  the  cliffs  the  tossed  flood  trickles,    • 
The  winds  abate,  the  storm-clouds  vanish, 
The  threatening  surge,  high  wills  obeying, 
Sinks  back  to  ocean." 

Yet  even  this  is  not  free  from  stiff- 


ness, giving  an  impression  that  the 
metre  was  the  bed  of  Procrustes,  on 
which  the  sentences  were  measured. 

We  feel  no  doubt  that  the  reading 
public  will  approve  the  judgment  of 
Mr.  Cranch  in  not  adopting  the  hex- 
ameter verse  in  his  translation ;  and, 
for  our  own  part,  we  fully  approve  of 
his  choice  of  the  unrhymed,  English 
heroic  metre.  Milton's  example,  and 
still  more  his  success,  are  sufficient  to 
justify  any  one  in  choosing  it,  what- 
ever the  result,  as  a  fitting  costume 
for  the  English  epic  muse.  But  on 
this  point  opinions  will  no  doubt  dif- 
fer. Readers  who  have  grown  accus- 
tomed to  the  rhymed  translations  of 
Pitt,  of  Dry  den,  and  of  Pope's  "Ho- 
mer," may  miss  this  accompaniment 
and  prefer  the  more  ornate,  if  less 
Virgilian  version.  But  others,  who 
wish  accuracy  rather  than  ornament, 
and  who  would  rather  read  a  classic 
author  as  he  is,  than  as  some  modern 
has  disguised  him,  and  especially 
those  familiar  with  the  original,  will 
no  doubt  choose  a  translation  which 
places  the  author  before  them  with  as 
little  as  possible  of  external  and  ad- 
ventitious aid.  For  our  own  part,  we 
read  Mr.  Cranch's  Virgil  with  greater 
pleasure  than  any  other.  Yet  we 
cannot  avoid  feeling  that  not  a  few 
will  choose,  in  preference,  Prof.  Co- 
nington's  rhymed  version,  in  Scott's 
"Marmion"  metre,  as  more  lively, 
and  more  novel.  This  is  only  what 
might  be  expected.  An  American  or 
English  reader  who  knows  nothing 
of  the  Latin  story  or  of  the  verse  in 
which  it  is  told,  will  not  miss  the 
latter,  and  will  therefore  feel  no  bias 
toward  the  slower  English  measure ; 
but  another,  to  whom  Virgil  is  an 
old  acquaintance,  will,  perhaps  from 
prejudice,  perhaps  from  taste,  in- 
cline toward  that  which  most  recalls 
to  his  mind  the  tones  and  accent  so 
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familiar  to  his  ear.  No  measure  in 
use  among  us  is  so  capable  of  accom- 
plishing this  as  the  English  heroic 
rerse,  especially  with  the  advantage 
of  being  freed  from  "  the  shackles  of 
rhyme."  The  degree  of  success  must, 
of  course,  depend  upon  the  taste  and 
skill  of  the  translator. 

A  word  or  two,  in  passing,  upon  the 
metre  itself.  The  English  heroic 
verse,  whether  rhymed  or  unrhymed, 
consists  of  five  feet,  each  containing 
two  syllables,  the  latter  of  which 
bears  an  accent,  and  the  former  does 
not.  As  a  type  we  may  give  the 
first  line  of  the  second  book  from 
Mr.  Cranch's  translation :  — 

"All si' j lent  sat  |  with  looks  |  intent;  |  when 
thus  |  " 

But  a  long  series  of  such  Ikies 
would  be  as  monotonous  in  our  lan- 
guage as  a  similar  series  of  typical 
hexameters,  with  five  dactylic  feet, 
would  be  in  Latin  or  Greek.  The 
variety  gained  in  the  ancient  tongues 
(setting  aside  other  considerations) 
by  the  judicious  intermingling  of 
spondees  is  obtained  in  English  by 
changing  the  place  of  the  accented 
syllables.  Very  seldom,  in  good  poe- 
try, do  we  meet  with  a  long  succes- 
sion of  uniformly  constructed  lines. 
The  very  next  to  that  quoted  above  is 
an  example :  — 
"  JEne  |  as  from  |  his  lofty  couch  |  began  |  " 

Here  a  pleasing  variety  is  produced 
by  placing  an  unaccented  syllable  in 
the  fourth  place.  Greater  rapidity 
of  movement  is  given  to  the  line, 
and  greater  pleasure  to  the  ears  of 
reader  and  listener.  This  is  the  sim- 
plest of  the  many  variations  that 
may  be  introduced,  and, .  by  repeat- 
ing or  employing  it  in  different 
parts  of  the  verse  its  range  of  use- 
fulness is  much  increased,  as  in  the 
line,  — 


"Gave  from  |  afar  |  a  siglnal  by  |  a  shout." 

But  beyond  this  limit  the  device 
can  hardly  be  carried;  nor,  to  make 
use  of  it,  may  the  accent  in  a  word 
of  more  than  one  syllable  be  sup- 
pressed or  removed.  The  effect  is 
unpleasant.  Its  employment  should 
be  limited  to  monosyllabic  words  of 
secondary  importance,  such  as  the 
various  particles.  Hence  the  follow- 
ing lines  are  faulty,  — 

"  They  make  conjecture  between  hope  and  fear." 
"  0  thou !  who  alone  hast  pitied  our  woes." 

The  opposite  license,  however,  — 
that  of  inserting  an  accented  syllable 
where  the  type-metre  requires  an  un- 
accented one,  is  not  so  available. 
The  reader  halts  on  the  following,  — 

"  My  divine  mother  showing  me  the  way." 
I.  497,  &c.,  trans. 

Perhaps  the  writer  might  excuse  it 
by  quoting  Milton's  line  in  "Co- 
mus,"  probably  one  of  his  many 
imitations  of  the  Latin  :  — 

"  The  divine  property  of  her  first  being." 

But  no  authorities  will  ever  make 
it  acceptable  to  most  readers.  In 
the  following  line  the  same  fault  oc- 
curs :  — 

"  From  the  high  heaven  to  hasten  our  flight," 
IV.  759,  trans. 

By  the  misplaced  accents  here,"  the 
writer  has  fallen  into  a  completely 
different  metre,  having  three  so-called 
dactyls  in  succession.  '  Even  if  the 
comma,  which  seems  quite  needless, 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  line,  in- 
stead of  being  placed  at  the  end,  the 
fault  would  not  be  perceptibly  less-' 
ened.  It  would  displease  the  ear, 
and  annoy  the  reader. 

And  this  leads  us  to  remark  that 
the  principle  lying  at  the  basis  of 
aM  such  rules,  is,  that  the  writer 
should  never,  by  the  arrangement  of 
words  and  accents,  mislead  his  reader 
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so  that  he  shall  find  himself  stopped 
in  the  middle  of  a  line  through  hav- 
*ing  mistaken  its  rhythm  or  misunder- 
stood its  meaning. 

The  ahove  remarks  on  accent  in 
heroic  verse  are  only  applicable  where 
no  pause  occurs  in  the  line.  When 
a  stop  of  any  kind  intervenes,  a  much 
greater  licence  may  be  taken  without 
injury,  and  even  with  advantage. 
Nor  does  this  contradict  the  principle 
above  stated.  The  reader,  during  the 
pause,  has  time  to  find  out  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  next  ensuing ;  and 
his  memory  is  relieved  of  those  already 
uttered.  Hence  the  pause  is  the 
most  fertile  source  of  variety  in  blank- 
verse,  and  with  its  aid  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  what  license  the  art  of 
a  poet  may  not  take  in  this  flexible 
metre. 

•  Nor  do  his  resources  quite  end 
here.  "The  sound  should  seem  an 
echo  to  the  sense ; "  and,  following 
out  Pope's  injunctions  he  will  try  to 
arrange  his  accents,  pauses,  conso- 
nants, and  vowels,  so  as  to  produce 
upon  the  ear  an  impression  akin  to 
that  which  his  words  are  meant  to 
awaken  in  the  mind. 

"  When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight 

to  throw 
The  line,  too,  labors,  and  the  words  move 

slow  : 

Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain, 
Flies  o'er  the  unbending  corn  and  skims 

along  the  main." 

How  has  our  author  acquitted  him- 
self in  this  direction?  His  language 
and  his  metre  are  probably  superior 
to  Virgil's  for  this  purpose,  yet  in 
some  cases,  after  making  all  due  al- 
lowance for  the  difficulty  of  express- 
ing the  thoughts  of  another  writer, 
we  think  that  he  has  hardly  done 
himself  or  his  instrument  full  justice. 
A  few  examples  will  best  show  how 
far  he  has  been  successful  in  repro- 


ducing the  movement  and  "  echo  "  of 
the  Latin  poet's  lines.  We  choose  a 
few  well-marked  and  well-known  ones, 
because  it  is  natural  to  expect  that 
more  care  would  be  bestowed  on 
them  for  that  very  reason.  The  pas- 
sage in  the  first  book  — 

"  Ast  illam  tor  fluctus  ibidem 
Torquetagens  circum,  et  rapidusvorat  a3quore 

vortex. 

Apparent  rari  nantcs  in  gurgite  vasto, 
Arma  virum  tabulseque  et   Troia  gaza  per 

undas " — 

is  Englished  thus,  and  not  unwor- 
thily— 

"Three    times  the    surges  whirl    the    ship 

around, 

In  the  swift  vortex  of  the  sea  ingulfed  ; 
Then  scattered  swimmers  in  the  vast  abyss 
Are  seen,  and  arms  and  planks  and  Trojan 

spoils." 

But  the  description  of  Polyphe- 
mus — 

"Monstrum  horrendum,  informe,  ingens,  cui 
lumen  ademtum  "  — 

is  rendered  thus  — 

"An  awful  monster,   huge,  misshaped,  and 
blind  " 

with  little  attempt,  it  would  seem 
to  reproduce  the  weight  of  conso- 
nants with  which  Virgil  has  loaded 
the  line.  On  the  other  hand,  again, 
the  verses  in  the  sixth  book,  descrip- 
tive of  Salmoneus  — 

"  Dcmens  !  qui  nimbos  et  non  imitabilefulmea 
JErQ  et    cornipedum  pulsu  simularat  equo- 
rum  "  — 

fully  retain,  in  English,  the  sonorous- 
ness of  the  original.  They  run 
thus :  — 

"  Madman  !  to  dream 
That  din  of  brass  and  trampling  hoofs   of 

steeds 

Could  counterfeit  the  inimitable  crash 
Of  storms  and  thunder." 

Some  may  deem  these  unimportant 
details.  Not  so.  They  are  secondary 
only  to  the  great  fundamental  quality 
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of  accuracy,  without  which  no  transla- 
tion has  any  value  at  all,  -and  he  who 
undertakes  to  translate  must  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  demand  for  them. 
To  express  the  meaning  of  a  foreign 
author  is  his  first  great  duty ;  to  ex- 
press it  gracefully  is  the  second;  to 
imitate  the  peculiar  beauties  of  his 
original,  and,  in  so  doing,  to  keep  close 
to  its  style,  manner,  and  construction, 
is  the  third,  and  generally  the  most 
difficult.  This  involves  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  own  language,  with 
the  power  of  summoning,  weighing, 
and'  choosing  or  rejecting,  one  after 
another  nearly  synonymous  term. 
Dryden  tells  us,  "Virgil  called  upon 
me  in  every  line  for  some  new  word, 
and  I  paid  so  long  that  I  was  almost 
bankrupt ;  consequently  the  twelfth 
1  JEneid '  cost  me  double  the  time  of 
the  first  and  second.  What  had  become 
of  me  if  Virgil  had  taxed  me  with 
another  book  ?  I  had  certainly  been 
reduced  to  pay  the  public  in  ham- 
mered money  for  want  of  milled, 
that  is,  in  the  same  old  words  which 
I  had  used  before."1 

One  word  regarding  classical  prop- 
er names.  Mr.  Cranch  has  been 
very  successful  in  working  these 
strangers  into  his  lines  without  leav- 
ing the  English  reader  in  doubt  con- 
cerning their  pronunciation.  In  a  few 
cases,  however,  an  alteration  in  this 
respect  would  be  advantageous.  For 
instance,most  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  original,  would  mispronounce  the 
third  word  in  the  following  line :  — 

"  Dripping  with   Lethsean   dew   and  drowsy 
spells.  V.  1018  trans.2 

1  Cowper,   in   his  translation    of    the   Iliad, 
has  acknowledged  this  duty  resting  on  a  trans- 
lator.    In  a  note  he  tells  us  that  in  rendering  a 
line  well  known  to  the  classical  reader  and  occur- 
ring near  the  beginning  of  the  first  book  he  has 
tried  to  reproduce  in  an  imp;  rfect  manner,  but  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  the  sound  of  the  original 
Greek  describing  the  arrow  of  Apollo  which  flew 
"  Loud  clanging  twanging  from  his  silver  bow." 

2  See  also  I.  035. 


In  these  and  a  few  other  instances, 
where  the  translator  has  not  made 
the  accent  clear  it  would  be  well  to 
insert  it  in  print,  especially  as  on 
one  word  he  has  criticised  Symmons 
and  Conington  in  this  respect/ 

In  many,  perhaps  in  most  of  the 
ancient  authors  are  found  passages 
which  lapse  of  time  or  ignorance  of 
ancient  customs,  has  rendered  ob- 
scure. All  a  translator  can  do  in 
such  cases  is  to  transfer  the  ambiguity 
as  accurately  as  possible  to  his  own 
pages.  This  Mr.  Cranch  has  duly 
done,  but  we  must  add,  that  in 
several  instances,  through  a  little 
carelessness  or  oversight,  he  has  in- 
troduced new  ones.  One  of  .these 
occurs  in  iv.  517,  and  arises  from  too 
closely  following  the  Latin  idiom. 
Another  may  be  found  in  the  transla- 
tion of  iv.  53,  — 

"His  ships  are  shattered,"  — 

when  the  name  of  .ZEneas  has  not 
been  lately  mentioned.  In  vii.  644 
is  a  verb  without  a  nominative  ;  and 
in  vii.  699  is  a  nominative  without 
a  verb.  A  too  literal  rendering  of 
the  Latin  pronoun  ipse  has  pro- 
duced some  singular  readings.  It  is 
not  amiss  in  vi.  565,  — 

"  Herself  she  showed  me  all  the  penalties," 
or  in  viii.  176,  — 

"  Himself 
He  leads  the  heroes  to  their  grassy  seats  ;" 

but  it  looks  strange  and  awkward  in 
iv.  60,  — 

"  Herself  fair  Dido  holds 
And  pours  the  cup  between  the  white  cow's 
horns;" 

while  in  vi.  249  it  becomes  contra- 
dictory and  absurd,  — 

"  Himself  ^Eneas  slays 
To  Night  the  mother  of  the  Eumenides 
And  to  her  mighty  sister  a  black  lamb." 

thus  making  .ZEneas  commit  suicide 

in  the  middle  of  his  life. 
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Mr.  Cranch  has  placed  on  his  title- 
page  the  motto  taken  from  ix.  79,  — 

"  Prisca  fides  facto  sed  faraa  perennis  ; " 
but  his  translation  of  it  strikes  us  as 
singularly  tedious  and  tame  — 

"  Though  ancient  the  belief  in  this  event, 
The  fame  thereof  forever  shall  endure." 

We  cannot  avoid  contrasting  with 
this,  Joseph  Trapp's  -terse  rendering 
of  the  same  line  — 
"  Ancient  the  fact,  but  constant  is  the  fame." 

No  one  will  we  think,  admire  the 
choice  of  the  epithet  in  viii.  310 :  — 

"  While  all  around 
The  hero  admiring  turns  his  mobile  eyes." 

But  in  vi.  702,  by  a  mistake  which 
we  can  hardly  understand,  Mr.  Cranch 
has  almost  reversed  the  meaning  by 
translating  it  and  the  two  preceding 
lines  thus :  — 

"Thrice  round  his  neck  he  strove  to  throw 

his  arms ; 

And  thrice  the  shadow  flitted  from  his  grasp, 
And  vanished  like  a  winged  dream  away  ;  " 

whereas  Virgil  only  says  that  the  im- 
age of  his  father  slipped  through  the 
arms  of  ^Eneas  in  consequence  of  its 
spiritual  nature,  — 

"Par    levibus   vends,  volucrique    simillima 
somno." 

He  could  not  grasp  it,  but  it  still 
accompanied  him  as  a  guide  through 
all  his  nether  wanderings. 

A  few  other  passages  also  came 
under  our  notice  while  reading  the 
work,  in  which  our  own  judgment 
would  not  agree  with  Mr.  Cranch's 
with  regard  to  Virgil's  meaning ;  but, 
as  we  do  not  know  the  grounds  of  his 
opinion  we  refrain  from  concluding 
that  he  is  in  error.  Several  misprints 
have  also  caught  our  eye,  such  as 
those  in  i.  645,  iii.  700,  ix.  963, 
xii.  ISO;1  and  we  were  much  sur- 
prised, in  a  work  where  the  language 
is  in  general  very  correct,  to  find  a 

1  These  figures  refer  to  the  translation. 


line  disfigured  by  such  a  commercial 
Americanism  as  that  in  xi.  63,1  — 

"  A  solace  small 
For  that  huge  grief,  yet  due  the  unhappy  sire." 

-Having  thus  freely  pointed  out  some 
of  the  faults  in  the  work  we  have  earned 
a  full  right  to  express  our  opinion 
frankly  upon  its  merits.  And  first,  we 
admit  that  we  have  read  it  through 
at  once,  —  a  feat  we  never  yet  accom- 
plished with  any  other  translation  of 
the  "JSneid,"  not  excepting  Dryden's. 
Beyond  this,  we  read  it  through  with- 
out weariness,  and  even  with  real  pleas- 
ure. The  monotony  of  Dryden's  ham- 
mered and  often  far-fetched  rhymes 
was  not  present  to  tire  the  ear,  nor 
his  constant  amplification,  which,  to 
one  familiar  with  the  Latin,  is  as  an- 
noying as  a  running  comment  in 
whisper,  "This  is  not  Virgil."  How 
well  Mr.  Cranch  has  avoided  this 
fault,  and  how  far  he  has  succeeded 
in  copying  the  terseness  of  his  model, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that, 
though  his  metre  is  much  shorter 
than  the  Latin  on  the  average,  yet 
he  has  not  required  more  than  12,509 
lines  to  express  the  original  9,897  lines 
of  his  author.  Such  faults  as  we 
have  pointed  out  may  be  easily  cor- 
rected in  a  second  edition  and  will 
not  detract  from  the  value  and  inter- 
est of  the  version.  We  have  not 
dwelt  on  them  in  any  spirit  of  un- 
friendly criticism.  Some  of  them  may 
be  unintentional,  others  we  feel  sure 
Mr.  Cranch's  taste  would  lead  him  to 
correct  on  further  consideration.  No 
one  who  knows  the  difficulty  attend- 
ing real  translation,  such  as  this, 
would  attach  great  importance  to  a 
few  errors  of  judgment  in  the  choice 
and  position  of  words ;  and  of  these 
the  faults  above  mentioned  chiefly 
consist.  The  choice  of  terms  is  often 
so  delicate,  the  arrangement  so  rings 
in  the  ear  by  constant  repetition,  that 
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the  keen  edge  of  the  discriminating 
faculty  seems  dulled,  and  the  trans- 
lator is  sometimes  fain  to  seek  the 
advice  of  another  concerning  the  final 
decision  between  various  expressions. 
This  is  true  in  prose,  and  applies  with 
much  more  force  to  poetry,  even  blank- 
verse.  Still  Mr.  Cranch  needs  no 
great  allowance  on  this  score.  His 
ear  is  good  and  has  chosen  his  lan- 
guage well.  For  our  own  part,  we  in- 
tend to  make  his  translation  our  stan- 
dard of  reference  in  case  we  have  occa- 
sion to  quote  the  "  JEneid  "  in  an  Eng- 
lish form,  satisfied  that  we  may  go 
farther  and  fare  worse.  Mr.  Cranch  has, 
we  believe,  made  a  really  valuable  con- 
tribution to  our  national  literature. 
The  type  and  the  frequent  breaks  in 
the  page  to  mark  corresponding  breaks 
in  the  sense,  are  valuable  aids  in 
reading. 

We  have  purposely  avoided  making 
any  remarks  upon  the  poem  itself, 
both  because  our  space  forbids  and 
because  -it  would  be  foreign  to  the 
purpose  in  view,  and  we  will  conclude 
this  notice  by  giving  our  readers  a 
specimen  or  two  of  Mr.  Cranch's 
verse.  Take,  for  instance,  the  well- 
known  description  of  Fame  or  Kurnor, 
near  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
book,  where  Virgil,  with  poetic  fan- 
cy, is  describing  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  tale  of  Dido's  marriage 
with  ^Eneas  ran  over  Northern  Africa 
through  all  the  neighboring  tribes  :  — 
"  Then  through  the  cities  wide 
Of  Lybia,  all  at  once  flies  Rumor  forth, 
Rumor,  than  whom  no  evil  is  more  swift. 
She  grows  by  motion,  gathers  strength  by 

flight. 
Small   at  the   first,   through   fear,   soon   to 

skies 

She  lifts  herself.  She  walks  upon  the  ground, 
And  hides  her  head  in  clouds.  Her  parent 

Earth, 

Wroth,  so  th?y  say,  at  the  anger  of  the  gods, 
Gave  birth  to  her,  her  latest  progeny. 
Sister  to  Coeus  and  Enceladus. 


With  nimble  feet,  and  swift,  persistent  wings, 

A  monster  huge  and  terrible  is  she. 

As  many  feathers  as  her  body  bears, 

So  many  watchful  eyes  beneath  them  lurk, 

So  many  tongues  and  mouths  and  ears  erect. 

By  night,  'twixt  heaven  and  earth,  she  flies 

through  shades, 
With  rushing  wings,  nor  shuts  her  eyes  in 

sleep. 

By  day  she  watches  from  the  roofs  or  towers  : 
And    the    great  cities    fills   with    haunting 

fears ; 
As  prone  to  crime  and  falsehood  as  to  truth." 

How  well,  again,  is  the  spirit  and 
mystery  of  the  original  preserved  in 
the  description  of  the  forging  of 
jEneas's  shield  by  the  Cyclops  in 
their  smithy  under  the  Island  of  Vul- 
cano !  It  occurs  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighth  book :  — 

"  Near  Sicily  and  .^Eolian  Lipari 

An  island  rises  steep  with  smoking  rocks. 

Beneath,  by  huge  Cyclopean  forges  scooped 

And  eaten  out,  the  vast  ^Etnean  caves 

Thunder,  and  mighty  anvil-strokes  are  heard ; 

And  all  the  caverns  roar  and  hiss  with  blasts 

Of  fiery  steel  from  panting  furnaces. 

The  abode  of  Vulcan  this,  lending  its  name 

To  the  surrounding  soil.     Here  from  on  high 

The  fire-god  lights.     Below,  the  Cyclops  toil, 

Over  their  forges  —  Brontes,  Steropes, 

And  naked -limbed  Pyracmon.    In  their  hands 

A  thunderbolt,  half  polished,  half  unshaped. 

(Many  of  these  the  Father  sends  from  heaven 

Upon  the    earth.)      Three  shafts   they  had 

added  now 
Of   hail,  three  of  dark    rainy  cloud,    three 

more 

Of  flashing  fire,  and  three  of  stormy  wind. 
Now  with  their  work  they  mingled  noise  and 

fear, 

And  fierce,  terrific  glare,  and  wrath,  with  wild 
Pursuing  flames.      Elsewhere,   with   urgent 

hands 
They  forge   for  Mars    the  car    and  flying 

wheels 

With  which  he  rouses  men  and  towns  to  war. 
Also  the  angry  Pallas'  arms  are  wrought  ; 
The  terrible  ./Egis,  bright  with  serpent-scales 
And  gold  ;  the  Gorgon  worn  upon  her  breast, 
With   twisted   snakes,  and   head  lopped  off, 

whose  eyes 

Still  turn  and  glare.    '  Away  with  all  of  this,' 
He  cries,  '  -ZEtnean  Cyclops  !     Lay  aside 
These   tasks  begun !    and  hither  turn   your 

thoughts. 
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Arms  for  a  valiant  hero  must  be  made. 
Your  strength,  your  swift  hands,  and    your 

finest  art 
Are  needed  now.     Haste,  then  ! '     No  more 

he  said. 

They  all  bend  swiftly  to  their  work,  and  share 
Their  tasks  alike.     The  copper  and  the  gold 
Then  flow  in  streams;   and  in   the  furnace 

melts 
The  deadly  steel.      A  mighty  shield   they 

forge, 

Proof  in  itself  against  all  Latium's  darts. 
With    orbed    plates   on   plates   in  sevenfold 

strength 
They  weld  it.     Some  at  the  windy  bellows 

work  ; 

Some  plunge  the  hissing  copper  in  the  trough. 
The  cavern    groans   with   anvils.      Up   and 

down 
With  ringing  blows  and  measured  time  they 

strike, 
And  turn  the  masses  with  the  pincers'  grip." 

We  regret  that  our  limits  will  not 
allow  us  to  give  Mr.  Cranch's  capital 
reproduction  of  the  sarcastic  and 
ironical  speeches  of  Drances  and 
Turnus  in  the  eleventh  book ;  and 
we  also  strongly  recommend  all  who 
wish  to  possess  or  to  read  the 
"  -ZEneid  "  in  English,  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  translation. 


PROF.   EVERETT'S   CRITICISM   OF 
"THE  HEART   OF  CHRIST." 

IT  would  probably  be  impossible  to 
make  an  exposition  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  especially  of  its  higher  themes, 
which  would  not  be  liable  to  honest 
misconstruction  by  persons  of  differ- 
ent habits  of  thought.  Prof.  Ever- 
ett's article  on  Mr.  Sears's  late  work 
has  every  mark  of  ingenuousness 
and  candor ;  but  we  do  not  remem- 
ber ever  to  have  read  a  criticism 
from  so  able  a  hand  that  veered  so 
wide  of  an  author's  meaning.  We 
might  think  that  this  was  owing 
largely  to  the  author's  unskilful  use 
of  language,  were  it  not  for  the  fact, 
that  an  article  appeared  in  the  "Uni- 
versalist  Quarterly"  almost  at  the  same 


time  which  unfolded  the  substantial 
meaning  of  the  same  work  with  a 
clearness  and  accuracy  which  Mr. 
Sears  could  hardly  have  surpassed. 

Passing  over  the  other  parts  of 
Prof.  Everett's  article,  we  take  up  that 
portion  which  refers  to  the  Logos  as 
the  divine  nature  in  Christ.  We 
will  unfold  the  doctrine  as  the  au- 
thor apprehends  it,  and  note  the  di- 
vergencies of  the  critic. 

The  Logos  of  John  we  understand 
to  have  a  wider  meaning  than  the 
Nous  of  Plato.  It  is  the  divine  in- 
tellect, but  that  intellect  always  in 
self-manifestation,  thus  including  the 
idea  that  it  pertains  to  God's  essen- 
tial nature  to  reveal  himself.  If  self- 
enclosed,  he  would  not  be  God ;  for  he 
would  not  be  perfect.  It  is  his  very 
nature  to  give  himself  forth  in  bless- 
ing and  beneficence  ;  so  that  he- would 
not  be  God  without  his  Logos.  All 
this  meaning  we  hold  to  be  demanded 
by  the  terms  and  predicates  of  the 
Proem.  Without  his  Logos  no  man 
can  see  God,  or  even  have  any  thought 
of  him.  The  Father  without  the 
Logos  is  only  the  infinite  deeps  01 
divine  being  unrevealed  and  unre- 
vealable;  since'  the  Logos  is  that 
alone  by  which  God  is  known  (John 
i.  18).  How  a  proposition  so  self- 
evident  should  have  ever  puzzled 
even  a  metaphysician  (two  writers 
have  boggled  with  it  lately),  we  can- 
not understand. 

It  is  not  Mr.  Sears  who  assumes  the 
relation  of  Father  and  Son  in  the 
divine  nature.  He  found  it  in  John's 
Gospel,  and  set  himself  to  expound 
the  meaning  of  it.  Before  we  get 
out  of  the  Proem,  the  Logos  is  called 
"  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father  ;  " 
and,  immediately  after,  this  same 
Logos,  as  made  flesh  or  incarnate  in 
Christ,  is  called  "the  only-begotten 
Son  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the 
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Father."  Now,  as  this  same  Logos 
in  the  same  chapter  and  connection 
is  called  God,  as  the  world  is  said  to 
have  been  made  by  him,  and  with- 
out him  nothing  was  made  that  was 
made,  and  as  he  was  "  in  the  begin- 
ning "  with  God,  or  co-eternal  with 
him,  —  as  Jesus  calls  himself  soon  after 
"  the  only-begotten  Son,  "  —  we  must 
believe,  either  that  John  teaches  the 
doctrine  of  two  Gods,  or  else  that  the 
relation  of  Father  and  Son  belongs  to 
the  one  divine  Being,  and  is  involved 
in  the  divine  nature  itself. 

Mr.  Sears,  being  a  monotheist,  adopts 
the  latter  view  ;  and,  under  the  rule  of 
interpretation  that  in  the  Johannean 
writings  natural  things  and  relations 
represent  divine  things  and  relations, 
he  seeks  the  meaning  of  this  sym- 
bolism ;  and  he  does  not  think  the 
meaning  very  difficult  or  far  off. 

'The  Divine  Love,  and  the  Divine 
Logos  or  reason,  being  the  two  essen- 
tials of  the  divine  nature,  one  is  the 
inmost  creative  divine  essence,  and 
the  other  the  form  of  its  manifesta- 
tion and  forth  going,  —  one  eternally 
begetting,  the  other  eternally  begot- 
ten, as  its  perfect  envisagement  and 
disclosure.  This  we  understand  to  be 
the  relation  signified,  and  one  which 
typifies  most  impressively  the  infinite 
riches  of  the  divine  nature  itself. 
For  if  the  divine  thought  is  ever  the 
issue  of  the  divine  love,  if  the  divine 
intellection  in  all  the  plans  and  pur- 
poses of  God  is  ever  born  of  the  in- 
finite goodness  and  is  the  form  and 
forthgoing  thereof,  then  surely  noth- 
ing can  ever  transpire  except  through 
the  infinite  wisdom  begotten  of  the 
infinite  love.  Conversely  there  is  no 
divine  love  that  can  run  to  waste,  no 
drop  of  the  infinite  benevolence  that 
can  ever  be  lost ;  for  the  divine  Logos, 
or  the  perfect  reason,  will  always  be 
its  form  and  envisagement,  since  with- 


out this  "not  one  thing  was  ever 
made  that  was  made."  The  Cosmos 
is  the  creation  of  the  perfect  wisdom 
born  of  the  infinite  love, — not  born 
once  on  a  time,  but  born  eternally 
and  always.  And  the  creation  was 
not  the  carpenter  work  of  some  in- 
ferior Demiurgus ;  it  is  a  fresh  evolu- 
tion every  hour  of  the  divine  Logos 
who  is  within  all  phenomena,  evolv- 
ing them  according  to  the  divine 
wisdom,  begotten  and  impleted  from 
the  eternal  goodness. 

Man  is  the  child  of  God;  and 
this  relation  in  the  divine  nature  he 
finds  transcribed  into  his  own.  The 
good  man  alone  is  in  the  divine 
image  ;  not  the  man  foolishly  good  or 
blindly  benevolent,  but  the  man 
whose  goodness  ever  flows  through  a 
wise  intellection  and  is  shaped  by  it, 
—  whose  wisest  thought  is  always  the 
issue  and  forthgoing  of  the  heart,  and 
ever  warm  with  its  love.1 

But  the  Logos  is  personified.    That 

1  This  doctrine  of  the  two  hypostases  of  the 
divine  nature  and  the  illustration  of  'it  are 
neither  of  them  original  with  Mr.  Sears.  It  is 
the  pith  and  marrow  of  the  anti-Nicene  theology, 
and  especially  that  of  the  Alexandrian  school. 
It  was  foreshadowed  by  Plato  and  his  followers, 
who  make  an  essential  distinction  not  merely  in 
the  manifestations,  but  in  the  intrinsic  nature  of 
the  Deity.  First  and  highest  is  the  Agathon,  tlie 
supremely  good,  the  originating,  underived,  eter- 
nal fountain  in  the  Godhead.  But  Plato  did  not  be- 
lieve, as  the  Pantheists  do,  that  this  flows  down 
continuously  into  nature,  or  first  comes  to  pelf- 
consciousness  in  man.  The  supremely  good 
issues  in  a  Nous;  and  this  is  none  other  than  the 
divine  intellect  itself.  This  is  eternally  begotten 
out  of  the  first  good;  for  into  this  the  Agathon 
forever  flows.  So  his  followers  interpret  him. 

Some  have  charged  that  the  Nicene  fathers 
copied  Plato.  This  could  not  be;  for  their  Logos 
means  vastly  more  than  the  Nous  in  Plato.  It  is 
not  an  artificer,  but  a  creator.  They  copied  John 
very  implicitly,  and  derived  from  him  a  sublime 
monotheism  ;  and  it  is  the  monotheism  which 
Athanasius  opposes  to  the  ditheism  of  Arius. 
Athanasius  is  not  always  consistent;  but  neitln  r 
he  nor  the  Nicene  fathers  were  tritheists  nor 
tripersonalists  in  the  modern  sense.  He  does 
not  compare  the  Trinity  to  three  suns,  ''  Wt  only 
to  the  sun  and  its  splendor."  Swedeaborg  is 
very  nearly  in  accord  with  the  Nicene  doctrine. 
See  this  whole  subject  unfolded  by  Cudworth, 
Intellectual  System,  book  1,  chap,  iv.,  the  last 
hundred  pages. 
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is  to  say,  it  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were 
a  person  by  itself  and  exterior  to  God ; 
just  as  a  man's  reason  is  personified 
when  it  is  said  to  do  things  which 
the  man  does  himself  by  and  through 
his  reason  ;  just  as  a  single  attribute 
of  God  is  sometimes  made  to  repre- 
sent the  whole  Deity.  But  it  is  none 
the  less  an  hypoetasis,  being  one  of 
the  co-essentials  of  the  divine  nature  ; 
unless  you  say  that  the  divine  nature 
itself  is  an  abstract  term,  and  has  no 
concrete  reality. 

And  it  must  be  self-evident,  we 
should  suppose,  on  the  bare  statement 
that  with  this  conception,  the  Logos, 
though  not  itself  a  person  distinct  and 
separate  from  God,  is  nevertheless 
that  alone  through  which  God  comes 
into  personality  and  through  which 
he  can  be  known  as  a  person  either  to 
angels  or  men.  For  only  through 
the  divine  reason  can  we  conceive  of 
the  Deity  as  becoming  self-conscious, 
and  only  through  his  reason  in  pro- 
cess of  manifestation  can  he  become 
a  person  to  any  finite  mind.  A  finite 
mind  knows  nothing  of  God  except 
as  the  Logos ;  for  this  only  makes  him 
known,  and  brings  him  into  personal 
relations  with  us.  Though  not  a  per- 
son in  and  of  itself,  it  represents  to 
us  the  whole  divine  Person,  so  far  as 
we  know  him,  or  ever  can  know  him, ' 
or  conceive  any  thought  about  him. 

We  can,  if  we  will,  stick  in  the 
letter,  making  natural  things  and  re- 
lations represent  only  natural  things 
and  relations  instead  of  spiritual 
ones ;  and  then  the  Logos  on  the 
Father's  bosom,  ever  bringing  him 
forth  to  view,  is  the  same  as  Paul 
junior  leaning  on  the  breast  of  Paul 
senior,  and  declaring  his  will,  —  a  sort 
of  Dombey  and  Son  thrust  into  the 
divine  nature  itself.  But,  having 
made  the  relation  of  Father  and  Son 
in  the  Godhead  a  merely  natural  one, 


consistency  would  require  that  a  natu- 
ral mother  should  be  provided  also. 
Mary,  "  the  mother  of  God,"  should 
be  there,  as  a  member  of  the  divine 
family.  Nicodemus  interpreted  Jesus 
after  the  same  fashion  ;  for  when  Je- 
sus made  earthly  things  typical  of 
heavenly,  and  natural  birth  represen- 
tative of  spiritual,  it  suggested  to  this 
teacher  in  Israel  an  old  man  entering 
his  mothers  womb  and  coming  forth 
from  it  a  second  time  in  full-grown 
corporeity.  When  we  make  natural 
things  represent  natural  things,  in  our 
interpretation  of  the  symbolism  of 
John,  there  is  no  end  to  these  absurd- 
ities and  no  bottom  to  this  slough  of 
nonsense. 

The  Logos  is  personified, — repre- 
sented, that  is,  as  a  person  in  itself,  — 
and,  as  such,  saying  and  doing  what 
the  Deity  himself  says  and  does.  As 
such,  he  is  "  in  the  beginning  with 
God,"  ready  to  do  his  will.  As  such, 
he  speaks  the  worlds  into  being.  As 
such,  he  reclines  on  the  Father's  bosom 
and  declares  him.  As  such,  he  goes 
forth  as  a  conqueror,  armed  with  the 
divine  truth,  to  overcome  the  enemies 
of  the  Lord.  He  "leaps  down  from 
heaven  like  a  fierce  warrior"  (Wisd. 
xviii.  15).  He  rides  upon  a  white  horse, 
with  a  sharp  sword  issuing  from  his 
mouth  and  with  his  vesture  bathed  in 
blood.  (We  hope  the  next  critic  will 
not  argue  from  this  that  a  horse  is 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  persons  of 
the  Godhead.)  Again,  the  personifi- 
cations of  the  Logos  bring  forth  to 
view  the  divine  compassion,  human- 
ity, tenderness,  and  sacrifice.  When 
we  sin  against  Him,  His  love  suffers 
on  our  account,  —  is  grieved,  is  wound- 
ed, and  bleeds  for  us  ;  and  so  the  Logos 
in  the  midst  of  the  throne  is  "  a  lamb 
as  it  had  been  slain." 

Look  now,  for  a  moment,  to  the  fol- 
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lowing  criticism  of  Prof.  Everett. 
He  says  that  Mr.  Sears,  "starting 
from  the  thought  that  the  Logos  is 
the  manifestation  of  the  wisdom  of 
God,  that  it  is  a  personification  of  this 
manifestation,  we  have  through  the 
inaccurate  phrase  looked  upon  as  sy- 
nonymous with  the  other  come  to  re- 
gard it  for  the  moment  as  the  personal- 
ity of  God  himself.  But  we  are  also 
told  that  the  Logos  is  the  Son  of  God ; 
the  Logos  is  described  as  dwelling  on 
the  bosom  of  the  Father  and  alone  re- 
vealing him  ;  as  being  born  eternally 
and  always  out  of  the  deeps  of  divine 
being,  and  thus  becoming  to  our  finite 
minds  the  resplendent  Person  of  the 
Godhead.  Max  Miiller  tells  us  that 
the  mythologies  of  the  world  have 
largely  grown  out  of  personifications 
which  have  finally  taken  their  place 
in  human  thought  as  persons.  We 
think  that  rarely  this  process  is  better 
illustrated  than  in  the  case  before  us. 
Rarely  indeed  do  we  find  the  same 
mind  embracing  in  its  thought  the 
entire  process  of  this  change,  —  hold- 
ing fast  to  the  personification  and  the 
person  at  the  same  time.  That  this  all 
arises  from  the  confusion  of  expres- 
sion above  referred  to  may  seem  ob- 
vious," &c. 

We  think  that  rarely  a  certain  pro- 
cess of  criticism  is  better  illustrated, 
—  the  process  of  changing  an  author's 
language,  and  putting  in  the  "  confu- 
sion of  expression"  thus  obtained,  as 
if  it  were  the  author's  own,  and  not 
the  confusion  of  the  critic  himself. 
Mr.  Sears  never  calls  the  Logos  "  a 
manifestation  of  the  wisdom  of  God," 
but  always  the  divine  reason  or  wis- 
dom itself.  He  calls  this  wisdom  the 
manifestation  of  the  GODHEAD,  —  that 
wherein  the  whole  divine  nature,  so 
far  as  we  know  it  or  can  know  it,  be- 
comes disclosed.  Mr.  Sears  never 
calls  the  Logos  a  person  distinct  from 


the  Father,  but  represents  it  as  that 
wherein  the  Godhead  comes  into  per- 
sonality. By  changing  the  phrase, 
the  divine  reason  in'  manifestation  to 
the  manifestation  of  the  divine  reason 
or  wisdom,  phrases  which  sound  some- 
what alike  but  differ  heaven-wide  in 
signification,  Prof.  Everett  puts  con- 
fusion into  his  entire  criticism  about 
the  Logos,  and  persuades  himself  that 
it  is  the  confusion  of  Mr.  Sears. 

But  there  is  another  criticism  which 
strikes  us  still  more  remarkable.  In 
the  chapter  on  "The  Transparencies 
of  Nature,"  the  author  of  "The  Heart 
of  Christ "  traces  the  agreement  be- 
tween science  and  the  Johannean 
theology.  Science  resolves  the  forces 
of  nature  into  each  other  as  equiva- 
lent and  as  co-ordinate  until  it  comes 
to  a  prime  force  which  acts  behind 
and  within  them  all.  The  important 
question  now  is,  Is  this  prime  force 
intelligent,  or  not  ?  Answer  :  It  acts 
as  a  vast  and  forecasting  and  all- 
seeing  intelligence;  and  so  we  are 
borne  up  to  the  same  divine  reason 
or  Logos  which  creates  the  Cosmos, 
which  evolves  all  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  without  which  nothing  was 
made  that  was  made.  But  Mr.  Sears 
never  thought  of  making  the  nat- 
ural forces  constituents  of  his  prime 
force,  as  parts  of  a  whole, — in  other 
words,  of  sinking  the  Logos  in  mat- 
ter, and  swamping  in  materialism 
or  subliming  matter  into  Spirit  and 
exhaling  in  idealism.  He  uses  an  ex- 
pression which  might  be  so  taken  if 
culled  out  and  made  to  stand  alone. 
But  the  terminus  between  God  and 
nature  he  never  meant  to  pull  down. 
The  forces  of  nature  " abut  upon  a 
prime  force  which  lies  behind  and 
within  them  all ;"  but  they  are  not 
identical  with  it  nor  on  the  same 
plane  of  being.  This  had  already 
been  securely  stated  in  the  chapter  on 
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the  immanence  of  God,  where  the 
distinction  is  carefully  made  between 
the  divine  immanence  in  man  and 
nature  by  influx,  and  the  divine  sub- 
stance and  essence  itself. 

Prof.  Everett,  however,  knocks  down 
the  terminus.  "  It  is  in  the  universe 
itself  that  the  divine  Logos  has  taken 
form ;  this  is  the  real  hypostasis 
which  has  been  from  everlasting." 
The  intelligent  force  which  we  call 
immanent  in  nature  only  by  influx, 
he  regards  as  that  substance  to  which 
matter  itself  "  by  the  last  analysis  is 
reduced "  which  (l  guides  and  impels 
the  planets  on  their  course,  which  is 
their  very  substance"  The  Italics 
are  ours.  No  wonder  he  thinks  this 
cannot  be  incarnated  in  Jesus  Christ. 
No  wonder  he  thinks  that  the  sub- 
stance of  the  whole  material  universe 
could  not  be  put  into  the  body  of 
Christ,  or  that  the  stars  of  heaven  "on 
their  sublime  way  "  could  not  all  be 
"absorbed  into  him."  Mr.  Sears  how- 
ever, not  regarding  the  divine  reason 
as  a  material  substance  to  be  split  in 
two  or  divided  into  parts,  has  no  diffi- 
culty in  believing  that  the  same 
Logos  which  was  in  the  beginning, 
and  from  which  nature  is  ever  evolved, 
was  incarnate  in  Jesus  Christ.  The 
"chasm"  is  not  between  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Logos  in  nature  and 
in  Christ ;  it  is  between  Mr.  Sears  and 
Prof.  Everett.  And  how  the  latter 
should  be  in  doubt  whether  Mr.  Sears 
regarded  the  hypostusis  of  the  Logos 
as  preceding  the  incarnation,  or  only 
in  connection  with  it,  is  rather  strange, 
in  face  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Sears 
postulates  it  from  the  first  as  the 
divine  reason  itself  and  a  co-essential 
of  the  divine  nature,  and  so  treats  of 
it  page  after  page. 

It  is  absurd,  Prof.  Everett  thinks,  to 
suppose  that  Jesus,  the  finite  suffer- 


ing man,  if  he  has  now  become  one  of 
the  angels  above,  should  worship  God 
as  we  understand  the  other  angels 
are  described  worshipping  him  j  the 
Lamb  symbolizing  the  divine  sacri- 
fice for  man.  Why  it  would  be  any 
more  absurd  for  Jesus  than  for  any 
angel  who  stands  beside  him  does 
not  appear.  It  would  rather  appear 
to  us  that  he  of  all  others,  if  now  an 
angelic  being,  should  join  in  such 
worship  as  this ;  for  he  of  all  others 
would  enter  into  the  meaning  of  all 
that  symbolism  which  represents  the 
divine  mercy  and  sacrifice.  But  try 
the  other  alternative.  The  Lamb  does 
not  represent  the  all-sacrificing  Divine 
Love  and  the  power  thence  derived, 
but  it  represents  Jesus  as  a  finite 
suffering  man,  gone  up  into  the  hea- 
vens. This  finite  suffering  man  has 
gone  there,  bearing  his  scars,  and 
he  sits  on  the  throne  of  God  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  throne  as  one  who 
has  been  slain.  The  very  same  throne 
is  called  repeatedly  the  throne  of  God 
and  of  the  wounded  man  (Rev.  xxii. 
1,  8).  The  wounded  man  is  the 
Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  beginning 
and  the  end,  the  first  and  the  last. 
The  wounded  man  receives  joint  wor- 
ship with  Almighty  God,  — yes,  every 
creature  which  is  in  heaven  and  on 
the  earth  and  under  the  earth  and 
such  as  are  in  the  sea  and  all  that  are 
in  them,  —  in  fine,  the  whole  intelli- 
gent universe  of  God  are  heard  say- 
ing, "  Blessing  and  honor  and  glory 
and  power  be  unto  him  that  sitteth 
upon  the  throne,  and  to  the  wounded 
man  for  ever  and  ever."  Moreover, 
the  wounded  man  has  seven  horns 
and  seven  eyes,  —  is  omnipotent,  that 
is,  and  omniscient,  and  opens  the  book 
of  the  divine  mysteries ;  and  the  four 
and  twenty  elders  fall  down  before  the 
wounded  man,  having  every  one  of 
them  harps  and  golden  vials  full  of 
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odors,  which  are  the  prayers  of  the 
saints  (Rev.  v.  6,  13).  This  is  the 
other  alternative  ;  and  our  critic  can 
take  it,  if  he  likes  it ;  and,  when  he 
makes  natural  things  represent  natu- 
ral things  in  his  exegesis,  we  are 
greatly  mistaken  if  his  exegesis  does 
not  swamp  him  in  an  idolatry  com- 
pared with  which  that  of  paganism  or 
paganized  Rome  is  clean  and  beauti- 
ful. 

The  critic  asks  Mr.  Sears  what  has 
become  of  the  finite  human  spirit  of 
Jesus.  That  is  the  very  question 
which  Mr.  Sears  would  like  to  ask 
Prof.  Everett.  It  is  not  a  question 
which  belongs  to  the  exposition  of  the 
fourth  Gospel;  and  therefore  it  was 
avoided,  as  a  speculation  which  could 
not  be  entered  upon  without  travel- 
ling out  of  the  record.  But  if  this 
finite  human  spirit  has  gone  up  to  sit 
on  the  throne  of  Almighty  God  and 
receive  joint  worship  with  him  from 
the  whole  universe,  —  and  this  is  what 
Prof.  Everett's  alternative  holds  him 
to,  —  it  is  high  time  for  the  "  average 
Unitarian  "  to  cease  charging  ortho- 
doxv  with  idolatry,  unless  he  means 
to  charge  it  at  the  same  time  upon 
Christianity  as  described  in  its  own 
records. 

We  hope  that  nothing  we  have 
said  will  be  construed  as  a  protest 
against  criticism  or  against  the  tone 
and  spirit  of  Prof.  Everett's  article. 
His  intense  occidentalism  must  ac- 
count in  part  for  his  misconceptions  of 
meaning  and  misconstructions  of  lan- 
guage ;  and  doubtless  the  author's 
want  of  precision  more  or  less  neces- 
sary in  treating  the  most  abstruse 
themes  in  a  popular  way  must  account 
for  the  rest.  Account  for  it  as  you 
will,  we  welcome  honest  criticism  and 
honest  discussion  as  helping  to  eluci- 
date these  subjects.  Prof.  Everett  is 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  book 


was  written  for  two  classes  of  readers. 
It  was  never  intended  to  strike  a  bal- 
ance between  Unitarianism  and  or- 
thodoxy. It  was  designed  for  that 
one  class  of  readers,  whose  numbers 
we  believe  are  rapidly  growing,  who 
are  so  little  creedbound  as  to  believe 
that  interpretations  hitherto  have  not 
exhausted  the  meaning  of  the  divine 
word,  and  that  we  ought  to  come  ever 
freshly  to  it  with  receptive  minds. 
Whether  on  coming  down  from  these 
heights  of  communion  and  study  the 
new  vistas  of  truth  that  open  upon  us 
can  be  made  to  square  with  the  no- 
tions of  "  the  average  Unitarian  "  is 
a  mighty  small  matter.  Enough  for 
us  if  they  are  in  the  due  course  of  the 
unfolding  truths  of  divine  revelation, 
and  give  to  us  new  visions  of  its  ex- 
cellence and  new  draughts  upon  its 
inexhaustible  riches. 

E.  H.  S. 


UNITY   OF   LAW.l 

PERHAPS,  in  the  broadest  possible 
sense,  all  that  exists  is  tinder  a  law 
which  has  a  unity  of  action.  But,  if 
this  is  true,  it  must  be  true  both  of 
God  the  Creator  and  of  all  that  he  has 
created.  If  it  is  true  in  this  sense, 
the  truth  is  one  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses outside  of  the  limits  of  human 
apprehension.  The  highest  unity 
of  law  which  human  beings  can  in- 
telligently discuss  must  leave  out 
God.  This  done,  the  phrase  will  ap- 
ply to  two  realms,  —  matter  and  mind. 
For  discussing  those  we  have  agents, 
—  to  wit,  our  intellects  ;  and  an  in- 
strument, —  to  wit,  language. 

Now  our  minds  never  reach,  and 
therefore  our  words  never  express,  the 
absolute  truth  of  any  thing  whatever. 

i  The  Unity  of  Law;  as  exhibited  in  the  Rela- 
latfons  of  Physical,  Social,  Mental,  and  Moral 
Science.  By  H.  0.  Carey.  Philadelphia :  Henry 
Carey  Baird.  8vo.  Cloth.  $3.50. 
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If  we  gaze  at  an  ultimate  element 
of  the  physical  universe,  —  a  diamond, 
for  instance,  or  chlorine,  or  the 
"brown  amorphous  powder"  of  pure 
silicon,  or  pure  gold,  —  in  vain  do  we 
ask,  What  is  it  ?  The  substance  is 
within  twelve  inches  of  us ;  jve  may 
think  our  way  to  an  idea  of  its  ulti- 
mate atoms ;  beyond  the  twelve  inches 
is  the  whole  distance  to  God,  —  who 
knows. 

Equally  —  no,  not  equally,  but  in  the 
second  power  —  must  we  fail  in  seizing 
and  expressing  the  absolute  truth  of 
the  realm  of  mind.  As  first  factor, 
there  is  this  thorough  incapacity  to 
reach  or  transfer  the  actual  facts  of 
the  material  creation  ;  and,  as  second 
equal  factor,  there  is  the  incapacity  to 
even  name  any  item  of  the  realm  of 
mind  except  after  having  found  a 
name  for  it  in  the  realm  of  matter, 
and  agreeing  that  it  shall  stand  for 
this  one  item  in  the  realm  of  mind. 
Thus,  to  designate  a  certain  charac- 
ter in  man,  it  is  agreed  that  the  word 
t{  uprightness "  shall  be  transferred 
from  the  visible  rigid  perpendicular- 
ity of  a  tree  or  a  pillar.  For  a  certain 
mode  of  action,  "  rectitude "  is  by 
agreement  transferred  from  the 
straightforwardness  of  a  line  lying  in 
the  shortest  distance  between  two 
points.  In  like  manner,  the  whole 
world  of  mind  is  named,  so  far  as  it  is 
named  at  all,  from  things  cognizable 
by  the  physical  senses. 

And,  to  a  certain  undefined  extent, 
these  metaphors  of  designation  will 
admit  of  a  logical  deduction  into  par- 
allelisms of  movement,  but  not  very 
far,  and  for  illustration  only  ;  not  with 
any  binding  force  in  reason,  nor  with 
any  causative  force  in  action. 

It  is  upon  this  basis  of  the  exist- 
ence of  two  realms  in  thought  and 
language,  growing  by  necessity  out 
of  the  two  realms  of  created  existence, 


that  are  erected  such  fabrics  as  the 
Swedenborgian  system  of  "Corre- 
spondences," and  the  whole  lovely 
realm  of  prose  and  poetical  figurative 
thought.  This  parallelism,  or  corre- 
spondence, gives  "  analogies."  But 
if  the  error  be  committed  of  attribut- 
ing an  identity  of  nature  to  the  two 
differing  elements,  —  one  material,  and 
one  mental,  of  the  analogy, — and  of 
subjecting  them  to  identical  treatment, 
or  of  attributing  a  causative  power  to 
the  connection  between  them,  the  re- 
sult is  a  fallacy.  Crude  illustrations 
of  this  last  assertion  are  these  :  If 
there  were  identity  of  nature  in  the  two 
things,  —  uprightness  of  character, 
and  uprightness  of  position,  —  a  string 
and  a  weight  would  enable  us  to  tell 
if  a  man  were  honest :  if  the  rectitude 
of  action  which  we  ascribe  to  an  hon- 
est man  were  identical  with  the  recti- 
tude which  belongs  to  a  straight  line, 
we  could  sight  a  business  transaction 
through  a  surveyor's  compass. 

These  items  of  elementary  meta- 
physics will  enable  us  to  speak  with 
precision  of  the  latest  work  of  Mr. 
Henry  C.  Carey,  the  patriarch  of  pa- 
triotic American  political  economy. 
There  are  two  pretty  well  defined 
parts  in  the  book,  though  they  are 
not  designated  by  its  formal  divisions  ; 
and,  indeed,  they  are  sometimes  com- 
bined. One  of  these  is  a  theory  of 
political  economy  ;  the  other,  a  course 
of  discussion  tending  to  show  that  the 
forces  operative  in  political  economy, 
or  rather  social  science  (which  is  the 
name  that  Mr.  Carey  prefers),  are  oper- 
ative under  a  law  which  has  a  unity 
with  the  law  governing  the  cosmical 
physical  forces. 

The  system  of  political  economy  is, 
of  course,  the  most  important  part  of 
the  book.  It  is,  to  some  extent,  a 
compend  of  Mr.  Carey's  well-known 
"Principles  of  Social  Science,"  in 
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three  volumes,  with  historical  proofs 
and  illustrations  added  from  the  very 
latest  records. 

Freedom  and  happiness  and  abun- 
dance are  the  rightful  conditions  of 
humanity,  not  a  slavery  or  serfdom 
or  proletariat  of  the  masses  for  the 
sole  benefit  of  a  few  rich  and  power- 
ful owners  or  lords  or  monopolists. 
Such  is  one  of  the  inseparable  ele- 
ments of  Mr.  Carey's  system,  —  a  far 
different  beginning  from  the  grim 
heathenism  of  the  supply-and-demand 
doctrinaires,  which  pretends  to  a  sci- 
entific abstraction  of  all  human  quali- 
ties, but  only  succeeds  in  abstracting 
the  good  ones.  '  They  sweep  and  gar- 
nish their  empty  house,  glad  to  be  rid 
of  man  ;  and  seven  devils  enter  in 
and  dwell  there. 

To  obtain  these  conditions  of  desirable 
life,  again,  human  exertion  should  be 
economized.  A  minimum  of  strength, 
time,  wealth,  should  be  expended,  for 
instance,  in  carrying  goods  backwards 
and  forwards.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  farm  is  best  placed  which 
abuts  upon  the  factory-wall,  and  the 
factory,  whose  windows  look  out  upon 
the  farm.  In  proportion  to  the  variety 
of  occupations  pursued  within  a  com- 
munity, it  is  certain  that  every  vari- 
ety of  natural  talent  will  find  a  hap- 
py activity.  In  the  same  proportion 
is  the  community  independent  of  for- 
eign powers  or  markets.  And  in  the 
same  proportion  do  its  activities  re- 
sult in  real  values,  instead  of  being 
wasted  in  the  barren  mechanics  of 
transportation. 

The  protectionist  system  of  ad- 
ministering governments  is  by  its  na- 
ture adapted,  under  the  present  con- 
ditions of  Christendom,  to  secure  this 
economy,  variety,  strength,  and  hap- 
piness. The  free-trade  system  is 
equally  adapted  to  substitute  for  it  a 
commercial  slavery  to  England,  whose 


accumulations  of  wealth  and  machin- 
ery, and  whose  pauper-labor,  would 
enable  her,  as  things  now  are,  if  free 
trade  can  be  made  universal,  to  mo- 
nopolize manufactures,  and  to  reduce 
other  nations  to  the  monotonous, 
stupefying,  and  unremimerative  work 
of  furnishing  raw  material. 

It  is,  however,  needless  to  complete 
the  epitome.  Mr.  Carey's  powerful, 
original,  and  unanswered  expositions 
of  the  truth  of  his  doctrines  have  been 
before  the  world  for  forty  years  ;  and 
his  fame  and  services  are  not  in  want 
of  proclamation  or  praise.  His  sys- 
tem recognizes  the  existence  of  a 
God,  the  fellowship  of  men,  goodness, 
duty,  charity.  In  short,  it  recognizes 
things  as  they  are,  and  lays  down  a 
rule  of  action  which  allows  for  things 
as  they  are,  while  the  opposite  system 
practically  excludes  every  thing  ex- 
cept greed,  depending  upon  the  nar- 
row immorality  that  it  is  always  right 
to  get  the  largest  price  you  can,  and 
to  pay  the  least. 

But  in  an  honest  bargain  both  par- 
ties gain. 

It  is  needless,  again,  to  do  more 
than  barely  refer  to  Mr.  Carey's  im- 
portant doctrine  of  the  first  cultiva- 
tion of  the  poorer  soils,  —  an  indispen- 
sable key  to  the  history  of  sociology ; 
or  to  his  broad  and  practical  defini- 
tion of  value  as  depending  on  the 
quantity  of  labor  saved  in  the  com- 
modity valued,  and  as  limited  by 
the  cost  of  its  reproduction  ;  or  to  his 
most  useful  and  satisfactory  exposi- 
tion of  the  rule  by  which,  as  improve- 
ments take  place,  the  capitalist  and 
the  laborer  ought  and  naturally  do 
both  gain,  but  the  last  most :  so  th.it 
civilization  tends  toward  equality  of 
conditions,  yet  by  the  elevation  of  all. 
It  is  the  discussions  which  set  "forth 
the  body  of  doctrines,  of  which  a  few 
are  thus  indicated,  which  constitute 
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the  heart  of  Mr.  Carey's  work, —  a  com- 
pact, clear,  and  powerfully-supported 
exposition,  which  we  wish  every  voter 
in  the  United  States  was  obliged  to 
learn  by  rote,  and  understand  by 
heart.  This  part  of  the  book  we  be- 
lieve to  be  unanswerable ;  and  this 
belief  is  strongly  supported  by  the 
appearance,  in  a  bitter  free-trade 
periodical  of  literary  pretensions,  of  a 
professed  criticism  of  it,  dishonest 
enough  not  to  explain  even  that  these 
arguments  are  in  the  book.  This 
was,  after  an  immoral  manner,  wise ; 
for  the  fault-finding,  critical  method 
in  question  must,  by  necessity,  avoid 
the  merits  of  the  books  it  considers, 
and  confine  itself  to  their  defects. 
Such  criticism  is  a  disease :  it  seizes 
its  object  by  the  weak  parts. 

For  the  least  satisfactory  part  of 
Mr.  Carey's  work  .is  unquestionably 
its  attempt  to  show  that  the  laws  of 
the  material  world  are  in  a  unity  of 
action  with  the  laws  of  social  life  and 
of  industrial  activity.  The  language 
used  might,  perhaps,  allow  his  argu- 
ment to  be  confined  to  enforcing  an 
analogy  only  between  the  laws  of 
matter  and  those  of  human  interests. 
If  this  is  the  case,  the  statements  are 
not  worked  out  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness and  accuracy.  If  it  is  not  the 
case,  the  views  laid  down  in  the  first 
paragraphs  of  this  paper  will  apply ; 
and  we  must  regret  that  Mr.  Carey 
has  not  satisfied  himself  with  the 
great  enforcing  power  derivable  from 
analogical  illustrations,  without  seek- 
ing- to  establish  an  identity  which 
exists,  so  far  as  it  exists,  only  so  that 
human  minds  and  human  language 
cannot  handle  it  in  an  intelligible 
manner,  any  more  than  they  can 
God.  ' 

We  have  sought  to  be  measured  in 
these  suggestions,  from  a  sincere  and 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  great 


powers  and  great  services  of  Mr. 
Carey,  and  from  an  equally  sincere 
uncertainty  as  to  the  precise  signifi- 
cance of  his  lines  of  reasoning.  We 
hope  to  recur  to  the  subject  at  an 
early  day.  F.  B.  P. 
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THE    PRISON-MISSION. 

UNDER  this  head  may  be  included 
four  distinct  and  yet  united  labors  of 
missionary  work  in  London  :  I.  The 
Mission  to  Women  discharged  from 
Prison.  II.  The  Prison-gate  Mis- 
sion. III.  The  Washing  Mission. 
IV.  The  Children's  Aid,  which  has 
resulted  in  the  Princess  Mary  Vil- 
lages. The  first  branch  was  estab- 
lished in  1867,  to  render  more  effec- 
tual aid  to  women,  on  release  from 
penal  servitude,  than  could  be  possible 
if  there  were  no  power,  as  formerly, 
to  communicate  with  them  prior  to 
their  liberation  from  the  state  pris- 
ons and  penitentiaries.  This  first 
branch  deals  with  that  class  of  female 
criminals  who  are  undergoing  the 
heaviest  sentences, —  from  five  years  to 
the  term  of  their  natural  life,  and  who, 
of  course,  have  the  greatest  amount 
of  disabilities  to  contend  with.  These 
pdor  women,  on  their  liberation  from 
penal  servitude,  naturally  manifest 
the  effect  of  the  discipline  they  have 
undergone.  The  work  in  hand  is  to 
help  them  to  return  to  society  as 
favorably  as  their  circumstances  will 
allow.  Before  the  establishment  of 
the  Washing  Mission,  the  discharged 
prisoners  were  received  into  the  mis- 
sion-houses, and  shelter,  food,  &c. 
bestowed  gratuitously.  The  society 
became  their  bankers  of  the  moneys 
granted  by  the  prison  authorities 
for  their  use,  and  paid  it  to  them  by 
instalments,  without  deduction,  or 
any  charge  for  agency.  This  liberal 
treatment  bore  its  own  testimony  to 
these  poor  women,  that  Christians 


can  and  are  desirous  of  giving,  not 
only  without  prospect  of  recompense, 
but  with  the  almost  certainty  of  dis- 
appointment, and  this,  too,  to  the 
unthankful  and  the  unworthy.  The 
establishment  of  branch  three,  of  which 
we  shall  speak  farther  on,  obviates 
this  form  of  eleemosynary  provision  : 
so  that  free  hospitality  towards  the 
discharged  prisoners  needs  no  longer 
to  be  exercised  to  the  same  extent  as 
formerly.  During  the  year  1871  the 
mission-houses  received  fifty-two  dis- 
charged female  prisoners,  of  ages  vary- 
ing from  seventeen  to  fifty-five  years. 
The  greatest  number  of  criminals 
seems  to  be  of  ages  between  twenty- 
five  and  thirty  years.  From  a  tabu- 
lar statement,  I  extract  the  fol- 
lowing average  of  statistics  of  the 
fifty-two  female  prisoners  cared  for 
by  the  society  during  the  year  1871 : 
Of  prisoners  ranging  in  age  from  17 
years  to  25  years,  15 ;  from  25  to  30, 
17  ;  from  30  to  40, 14 ;  from  40  to  55, 
4.  It  is  a  source  of  congratulation 
and  hope  that  the  majority  of  those 
who  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance 
of  the  society  are  of  ages  under 
thirty :  only  four  above  forty  years 
1  have  ventured  to  place  themselves 
under  any  one's  care.  The  prison 
discipline  and  the  constant  recommit- 
ments have  evidently  a  hardening 
process.  Of  these  fifty-two,  forty-one 
were  single  women,  and  eleven  mar- 
ried, —  mothers  of  twelve  children  in 
all,  ten  of  which  are  legitimate,  and 
only  two  illegitimate.  Thirty-seven 
of  them  Protestants,  and  fifteen  Ro- 
man Catholics.  The  crimes  for  which 
they  were  sentenced  :  murder,  one ;  ar- 
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son,  one ;  felony,  ten  ;  stealing,  eleven ; 
larceny,  twenty-four;  uttering  base 
coin,  four ;  receiving  stolen  goods, 
one.  Sentenced  for  five  years,  twelve  ; 
six  years,  five ;  seven  years,  thirty- 
two  ;  eight  years,  one ;  ten  years, 
one ;  for  life,  one.  Of  these  fifty-two 
women,  only  four  could  say  that  it 
was  their  first  conviction :  the  rest 
had  been  reconvicted  from  one  to 
eighteen  times.  Thirty-seven  were 
liberated  on  license  during  good  be- 
havior ;  and  the  term  of  sentence  of 
the  other  fifteen  had  expired.  Of 
their  prison  character  only  four  "  bad," 
and  six  "very  good,"  twenty-five 
"good,"  and  seventeen  "moderately 
good."  Of  their  conduct  after  libera- 
tion, twenty-four  were  "satisfactory; " 
eighteen  "unsatisfactory,"  of  whom 
two  were  reconvicted,  and  the  licenses 
of  two  were  revoked.  One  was  assisted 
to  emigrate  ;  and  the  rest  have  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  being  classed  as 
"unknown."  The  inferences  to  be 
drawn  from  these  statistics  are,  1.  That 
the  present  mode  in  which  penal 
servitude  is  inflicted  on  women  in 
England  does  not  tend  to  reduce  the 
ranks  of  female  criminals.  On  the 
contrary,  the  "Blue  Book  of  Judicial 
Statistics  "  year  by  year  notices  the 
"remarkable  frequency  of  female  re- 
commitments to  prison."  2.  The 
cheering  result  of  the  operations  of 
the  society,  almost  in  its  infancy,  in 
the  fact  that  so  many  women  who 
have  applied  to  them  for  assistance  to 
regain,  somewhat,  their  position  in 
society,  though  they  have  come,  in 
some  instances,  with  a  "  bad  "  or  "  in- 
differently good "  prison  character, 
have  done  well  on  liberation.  But 
there  is  another  class  of  women  who 
present  a  wider  circle  of  labor  than 
these  first.  This  class  is  formed 
chiefly  of  women,  who,  for  offences 
less  than  those  which  incur  sentences 


of  penal  servitude,  are  committed  to 
prison  for  short  terms,  varying  from 
twenty-four  hours  to  two  years.  To 
attempt  to  open  a  door  at  once  to 
so  numerous  a.  class  as  these  now  are 
would  be  almost  impossible.  The  so- 
ciety began,  therefore,  to  work  at  a 
fountain-head  from  which  a  stream 
of  offenders  is  continually  flowing  into 
the  metropolitan  districts  of  London, 
carrying  with  it  a  continuous  supply 
of  corrupt  female  influence  into  the 
life  of  London  and  its  environs. 
Within  ten  minutes'  walk  of  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  the  town  residence  of 
the  queen  ;  within  five  minutes'  walk 
of  the  houses  of  parliament,  and  the 
most  venerated  ecclesiastical  struc- 
ture in  Great  Britain,  — Westminster 
Abbey ;  close  to  the  residences  of  the 
very  first  families  of  Britain's  nobility, 
—  there  stands  a  house  of  correction 
for  female  criminals,  a  standing  me- 
morial of  shame  to  British  civiliza- 
tion, called  "  Westminster  Prison." 

The  statistics  of  this  prison  give  for 
the  year  1870,  5,517  commitments  of 
women,  of  which  3,161  were  inflicted 
repeatedly  on  the  same  women,  311 
of  whom  were  recommitted  over  ten 
times.  The  ages  of  these  females 
varied  from  less  than  twelve  years  to 
more  than  sixty  years.  Fifteen  of 
them  were  committed  in  very  early 
childhood,  and  two  hundred  and  four- 
teen in  their  old  age.  The  greatest 
number  of  criminals  were  between 
the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty 
years ;  nineteen  hundred  and  four 
having  been  sent  to  this  prison  at 
that  time  of  life.  The  gate  of  this 
prison  is  then  the  fountain-head  which 
tends,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
spot  in  London,  to  pollute  the  stream 
of  female  life  in  the  great  metropolis. 
Here,  then,  the  society,  after  four 
years  of  labor,  necessarily  much  re- 
stricted for  want  of  ample  accommo- 
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dation,  in  the  years  of  1870  and  1871 
established  a  regular  outpost,  from 
which  to  watch  for  these  criminals 
who  passed  out  from  the  gate  of  West- 
minster Prison.  Hence  the  name  of 
branch  two  of  the  Prison-Mission, 
appropriately  named  "  THE  PKISON- 
GATE  MISSION."  This  is  indeed  the 
centre  of  action,  where  the  society  is 
able  to  reach  at  the  spreading  area  of 
wretchedness  and  crime  which  steadi- 
ly flows  from  this  point  into  the 
haunts  of  vice  with  which  the  mis- 
sionaries had  already  become  familiar. 
The  very  first  place  to  which  crimi- 
nals of  both  sexes  invariably  resort 
after  release  from  confinement  or  penal 
servitude  is  the  public  house.  To 
obviate  this  evil  as  far  as  possible, 
the  society  hold  a  service  at  their  mis- 
sion-room in  Green  Coat  Eow,  every 
morning  at  half-past  nine  o'clock,  the 
hour  at  which  the  criminals  are  dis- 
charged from  the  house  of  correction. 
These  .poor  creatures  are  invited  hith- 
er, where  a  mug  of  hot  coffee  and  a  roll 
are  given  them ;  and  gratitude  often 
compels  them  to  stay  longer,  and  lis- 
ten to  words  of  Christian  sympathy 
and  advice.  At  the  close  of  the  ser- 
vice, which  is  conducted  by  a  lady, 
such  of  the  women  as  feel  so  in- 
clined are  invited  by  the  lady  to  put 
themselves  into  the  hands  of  the 
society.  She  then  enters  into  the 
details  of  each  case  separately,  and  ad- 
ministers such  advice  and  aid  as  she 
deems  fit  for  each  one.  Those  who 
are  deemed  suitable  for  employment 
at  the  wash-house  are  sent  there ; 
others  are  helped  in  such  other  man- 
ner as  appears  practicable  in  their 
several  cases.  During  the  year  end- 
ing December,  1871,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy  women  partook 
of  the  morning  meal  provided  for 
them,  and  listened  afterwards  to  the 
word  of  good  tidings  to  them,  who 


had  scarcely  believed  before  that  there 
could  be  any  but  bad  tidings  for  them. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
class  of  women  whom  the  society 
meet  at  the  prison-gate  are  the  most 
wretched  in  the  world.  In  the  early 
stage  of  their  course  of  crime,  when 
they  are  apparently  "deserving 
cases,"  the  prison  authorities  $o  a 
great  deal  in  their  way  for  them,  — 
much  in  the  same  way  as  philan- 
thropic men  and  women  are  doing  in 
Boston  and  New  York,  and  other  cities 
on  each  side  the  Atlantic.  They 
send  them  to  "refuges"  and  "homes 
for  the  fallen,"  &c.,  and  help  them, 
in  a  fashion,  in  many  other  ways,  and 
there  leave  them,  alas!  The  result 
is  their  recommitment  over  and  over 
again.  And  the  same  women  come 
to  be  aided  in  the  same  way,  and 
under  the  same  circumstances.  It 
is  just  such  as  these  —  who  have 
been  given  over  by  prison  authori- 
ties as  "  undeserving  cases,"  and  by 
"  refuges  "  and  "  homes  "  as  "  incor- 
rigibles  "  —  who  fall  to  the  share  of 
the  watchwomen  on  the  tower  of  the 
Prison-gate  Mission.  Other  societies, 
at  previous  dates  of  their  course  of 
crime,  have  taken  hold  of  them.  No 
doubt  they  have  had  many  and  great 
opportunities  to  reform ;  but  there  they 
are  again :  and  this  society  follows  at 
the  last  moment,  with  an  ever-endur- 
ing mercy,  determined  that  no  past 
misconduct,  and  no  past  ingratitude, 
shall  shut  out  these  lost  ones  from  the 
one  last  chance  to  reform.  The  soci- 
ety have  come  to  the  very  sensible 
conclusion,  that  confining  these  wo- 
men in  an  asylum,  which  only  differs 
in  degree  somewhat  from  the  prison 
from  which  they  have  been  released, 
does  not  tend  to  procure  moral  obe- 
dience on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
fallen  so  very  low  in  the  scale  of  society. 
From  this  mission-room,  those  who 
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seem  to  be,  in  earnest,  desirous  to  re- 
form, are  directed  to  an  institution  of 
the  society,  —  at  Nine  Elms  House. 
Here  they  are  put  to  work  at  some 
kind  of  industrj',  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  earn  one  shilling  before  night,  and 
thus  to  pay  honestly  for  food  and  shel- 
ter. Of  course,  from  such  a  class  as 
above  described,  the  invitation  to  aban- 
don their  evil  life  is  met  more  often 
with  coldness  than  with  gratitude. 
Some  days  as  many  as  seven  or  eight 
avail  themselves  of  the  invitation ; 
other  days  two  or  three ;  very  often 
none  at  all.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
strenuous  efforts  made  by  very  good 
and  kind,  earnest  Christian  men  and 
women  to  "press-gang"  women  into 
"  institutions  "  and  "  refuges  "  and 
"  homes, "  has  given  these  poor 
wretches  an  almost  hatred  of  the 
name  "institution"  or  "refuge"  or 
"home."  Those  of  them,  therefore, 
who  do  avail  themselves  of  the  invita- 
tion to  amend  their  lives,  and  make 
the  effort  required  to  reach  the  Nine 
Elms  House,  are  regarded  by  the  so- 
ciety with  much  hopefulness.  Nine 
Elms  House  is  in  the  Wandsworth 
B-oad,  Vauxhall,  about  fifteen  minutes7 
walk  from  the  Prison  Gate.  Behind 
Nine  Elms  House,  there  is  a  back 
court,  eighty  feet  wide  by  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet  long.  Along 
the  whole  length  of  this  court  the 
society  have  put  a  low,  narrow  corru- 
gated-iron shed,  and  at  the  end  far- 
thest from  the  house  they  have  erect- 
ed a  high  arched  room,  forty  feet  hy 
eighty.  Into  this  long,  narrow  shed 
is  a  passage,  which  is  entered  by  a 
door  at  the  west  side  of  the  house 
front.  This  door  opens  into  the  wash- 
ing-room which  is  branch  three  of  the 
prison  mission,  called  "  THE  WASH- 
ING CHAKITY." 


The  first  object  we  encounter  as  we 
pass  through  the  low  passage  which 
leads  into  the  washing-shed  is  an 
enormous  vulcanized-iron  tank  used 
for  .shaking  the  soiled  clothes  which 
arrive  here  daily.  These  are  plunged 
in,  and  left  for  twelve  hours'  purifi- 
cation. When  the  washing-time  ar- 
rives, they  are  passed  through  rollers, 
which  wring  the  water  out  of  them, 
and  introduce  them  into  an  apart- 
ment where  they  are  counted  out  to 
the  washers.  This  apartment  has  a 
little  office  at  one  side,  something  like 
a  church-pew,  where  sits  a  lady  super- 
intendent, who  directs  the  proceed- 
ings in  this  department.  A  door 
from  this  apartment  opens  into  the 
washing-shed,  fitted  up  'the  whole 
length  with  washing-tubs  fixed  to  the 
wall,  lined  with  zinc,  and  supplied 
by  brass  taps  with  water.  The  place 
is  remarkably  bright  looking ;  the' 
metal  shines  brilliantly  ;  and  the  walls 
are  white  and  clean,  and  adorned  with 
pictures  from  popular  publications. 
The  extreme  poverty  of  the  attire  of 
some  of  the  poor  creatures  who  are  at 
work ;  the  tawdry  finery  of  others ;  the 
sad,  worn  faces  of  many  of  them  ;  and 
the  unmistakable  signs  and  tokens 
of  a  long  course  of  drunkenness  and 
unbroken' debauchery,  manifest  upon 
many,  though  not  by  any  means  the 
majority,  of  them,  like  tares  amongst 
wheat,  —  this  is  all  very  sad  and  dis- 
tressing. But  the  society  take  heart  of 
grace,  that  the  hard,  unsaved  particles 
amongst  the  small  grains  that  consti- 
tute the  "  salt  of  the  earth  "  are  equal- 
ly the  objects  of  His  care  who  moves 
the  elements  of  the  universe  ;  and,  as 
fellow-laborers  with  him,  they  have 
great  hopes  of  all  who  have  once  en- 
tered their  net. 

iTo  be  concluded.] 
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[Figures  1  to  7  inclusive  indicate  degree  of  dif- 
ficulty; e.g.,  1  very  easy,  7  very  difficult.  Capitals 
(A  to  G)  the  key.  Letters  within  brackets  the 
range  for  the  voice.] 

CARL  PRUFER,  30  West  Street,  Bos- 
ton. 

INSTRUMENTAL. 

The  Art  of  Organ-Playing.     Part  1. 

Eugene  Thayer $2.00 

This  is  the  first  of  a  progressive 
series  of  five  books,  intended  to  form 
a  complete  school  for  the  organ ;  treat- 
ing separately  the  five  great  divisions 
of  organ-playing, — 1.  Manual  Studies. 
2.  Pedal  Studies.  3.  Art  of  Kegis- 
tration.  4.  Church  or  Service  Play- 
ing. 5.  Solo  or  Concert  Playing. 
There  is  no  royal  road  to  music  any 
more  than  to  other  wisdom.  The  au- 
thor is  convinced,  that,  to  insure  future 
proficiency,  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  manual  playing  should  precede 
any  attempts  at  pedal  playing ;  for,  in 
attempting  to  grasp  too'  much,  we  lose 
all.  Before  beginning  the  study  of 
the  organ,  some  facility  with  the 
piano,  and  some  experience  in  read- 
ing music,  is  essential.  These  given, 
the  conscientious  student  who  thor- 
oughly follows  this  work  seriatim,  (for 
each  number  implies  the  knowledge 
contained  in  the  preceding)  to  the 
end,  will  find  himself  master  of  the 
organ  and  its  resources,  remembering 
always  that  the  fitful  efforts  of  genius 
never  supply  the  place  of  faithful, 
persevering  industry. 

The  works  of  John  Sebastian  Bach, 


greatest  of  all  organ  'players  and  com- 
posers, form  the  foundation  of  this 
school ;  while  at  the  same  time  the 
compositions  of  others  have  not  been 
ignored,  as  the  true  artist  should  be 
familiar  with  all  schools.  Mr.  Thayer 
has  made  use  of  his  own  compositions 
only  where  the  necessity  existed  to 
supply  a  gap,  holding  the  service  of 
art  to  be  greater  than  personal  dis- 
tinction. 

While  it  is  always  preferable  to 
study  under  the  guidance  of  a  compe- 
tent teacher,  yet  there  are  hundreds 
throughout  our  land  to  whom  that 
privilege  is  denied,  who  desire  to  play 
acceptably  in  God's  service  in  country 
churches,  or  enjoy  ably  to  themselves, 
even  on  the  cabinet  organ.  To  such, 
in  particular,  this  Organ  School  is 
recommended  for  its  explicitness,  as 
well  as  its  comprehensive  and  pro- 
gressive plan  of  instruction. 
Serenade.  4  F.  J.  Titt'l.  .  .  .50 

A  pleasant  piano  arrangement  of 
the  popular  serenade  so  frequently 
played  by  the  Thomas  Orchestra :  it 
is  also  arranged  for  the  piano  with 
one  or  more  accompanying  instru- 
ments. The  air  is  simple  and  melo- 
dic, the  movement  andante.  Two  or 
three  short  octave  passages,  trills,- 
and  delicate  runs,  needing  nice  execu- 
tion, make  it  effective  without  being 
very  difficult. 
Albumblatt.  B[,.  3.  W.  Bargiel.  .35. 

Graceful   and   pleasing,    if  played 
with  a  delicate  touch  and  a  certain 
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spontaneity  that  even  the  simplest  of 
Bargiel's  compositions  demand. 

La  Gracieuse.     E|>     3.    Ch. 

Wachtmann 35 

Easily  learned  and  remembered, 
presenting  few  difficulties  to  a  pupil 
who  can  readily  compass  an  octave. 
Movement  allegretto  vivo. 

The    Wood-Nymph.     4.     Afr. 
E.  S.  Mattoon.      .....     .50 

A  capital  schottische,  and  a  great 
favorite  with  all  who  play  dance  mu- 
sic. 

Badinage.  F.  2.  Wm.  Mason.  1.00 
An  amusement  arranged  for  four 
hands,  the  second  part  for  the  teacher 
or  a  more  advanced  pupil,  the  primo 
quite  simple  to  read  and  execute,  par- 
ticularly good  as  a  study  for  repeating 
notes.  Easy  duets  that  are  also  good 
are  very  rare,  as  every  teacher  will 
admit.  Those  by  Reinicke,  and  a  few 
charming  ones  by  Langey,  are  used 
over  and  over  again. 

The  Fan   Tour    Galop.    D.   3. 
A.  P.  H .50 

A  dashing,  noisy  galop,  nearly  as 
brilliant  as  the  Qui  Vive  always  so 
popular  among  school-girls. 

VOCAL. 

But  the  Lord  he  lendeth.    G. 

(D  to  F# )  4.  Mendelssohn.  .40 
Thou  who  dost  turn.  F.  (C  to  G) 

5.     Mendelssohn 50 

The  first  is  an  arioso,  the  second  a 
soprano  solo,  both  written  originally 
for  the  Oratorio  of  St.  Paul,  and  as 
beautiful  as  any  thing  which  the  fas- 
tidious author  retained.  Like  all 
Mendelssohn's  songs,  even  those 
which  to  the  eye  are  deceptively  easy 
in  appearance,  to  sing  these  with  en- 
joyment to  others  as  well  as  one's  self 
requires  purity  of  voice  and  high  cul- 
ture. 


GISTN  BROTHERS. 

Fourth  Music-Reader.  Julius  Eich- 
berg,  H.  E.  Holt,  J.  B.  Sharland, 
L.  W.  Mason. 

This  is  the  fourth  and  concluding 
volume  in  a  series  of  Music-Readers, 
prepared  by  four  well-known  music 
teachers,  for  use  in  the  public  schools, 
beginning  with  a  Primary  Reader, 
adapted,  in  connection  with  the  charts 
designed  by  Mr.  Mason,  for  use  with 
the  youngest  pupils.  A  graduate  from 
the  high  school  possessed  of  ordinary 
capacity  would  possess,  by  comparison, 
as  thorough  a  knowledge  of  music  as 
of  mathematics.  So  gradual  and  pro- 
gressive is  the  instruction,  that,  almost 
unconsciously,  the  theory  of  music  is 
as  familiar  as  Eaton's  Arithmetic; 
and  reading  at  sight,  in  two,  three,  or 
four  parts,  as  easy  and  certain  as  elo- 
cution. The  change  within  the  last 
twenty  years  in  the  study  of  music  is 
nowhere  more  marked  than  in  the 
public  schools,  and  the  text-books  fur- 
nished. It  would  seem  difficult,  as  a 
whole,  to  improve  on  those  before  us, 
though  some  exception  might  be 
taken  to  certain  definitions,  and  the 
arbitrary  use  of  one  melodic  minor 
scale,  where  the  best  usage  is  at  least 
equally  in  favor  of  another.  These 
books  are  not,  however,  designed  to 
take  the  place  of,  but  rather  to  supple- 
ment and  assist,  the  efforts  of  faithful 
teachers  who  would  amplify  and  illus- 
trate any  thing  that  might  seem 
vague. 
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and  300  Washington. Street. 
Greeley's  Funeral-March.  G.  2. 

J.  W.  Turner 35 

A  very  good  likeness  of  the  late 
Horace  Greeley  adorns  the  titlepage 
of  a  curious  attempt  to  turn  "  I  know 
that  my  Redeemer  liveth "  into  a 
march. 
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THE  editor  said  that  the  most  important  social  question  of  the  time 
in  America  is  now  the  method  of  government  of  cities,  and  that,  un- 
fortunately,, the  principles  of  administration  seemed  to  be  very  little 
considered  in  the  attempts  made  to  solve  the  question  in  detail.  The 
reformers,  so  far  as  they  speak  by  the  press,  almost  always  devise 
some  special  cure  for  some  special  evil.  If  they  have  had  King  Stork, 
as  they  have  had  in  New  York,  their  first  cry  is,  that  they  want  King 
Log.  But  other  cities,  who  have  had  one  or  two  King  Logs,  think 
they  would  like  to  try  King  Stork  for  a  little  while. 

Mr.  Ingham  said  that  we  were  too  proud,  as  yet,  to  study  the  Eng- 
lish precedents  much,  which  we  might  study  to  very  great  advantage. 
Every  city  in  every  State,  with  us,  secures  its  own  charter  for  its 
own  government.  This  charter  differs  more  or  less  from  every  other. 
Every  health  board  in  tke  State  of  New  York,  for  instance,  is  the  crea- 
tion of  a  separate  statute ;  and  a  man  who  knows  the  powers  of  the 
board  of  health  in  Rochester  is  by  no  means  sure  that  he  knows  those 
of  the  board  of  health  in  Buffalo.  In  England,  as  early  as  1835,  with 
great  care,  with  immense  opposition,  with  much  immediate  unpopu- 
larity (which  has  steadily  diminished),  "  the  Municipal  Corporation 
Act "  was  passed.  "  I  have  been  looking  it  up  in  Miss  Martineau's 
History.  By  '  one  fell  swoop  '  it  gave  a  uniform  government  to  a 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  towns,  which  had,  before  that  time,  so 
many  independent  constitutions.  This  was  self-government  still ;  but 
from  this  moment  it  was  uniform.  The  truth  is,  that,  up  to  that  time, 
local  government  was  in  a  bad  way  in  England.  See  what  the  com- 
mission said  who  reported  on  it  before  this  bill  passed :  — 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1873,  by  the  PBOPBIETOBS  OF  OLD  AND  NEW,  in  the  office 
of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington. 
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"  '  The  perversion  of  municipal  interests  to  political  ends  has  occa- 
sioned the  sacrifice  of  local  interests  to  party  purposes,  which  have 
frequently  been  pursued  through  the  corruption  and  demoralization  of 
the  electoral  bodies.'  And  here,  again  :  '  There  prevails  among  the 
inhabitants  of  a  great  body  of  the  incorporated  towns  a  general,  and, 
in  our  opinion,  a  just  dissatisfaction  with  their  self-elected  municipal 
councils,  a  distrust  of  the  municipal  magistracy,  tainting  with  suspi- 
cion the  local  administration  of  justice,  and  a  discontent  under  the  bur- 
dens of  local  administration.'  You  might  imagine  that  this  was  writ- 
ten of  Boston  or  of  New  York  to-day." 

"  I  remember  that  discussion  and  report  very  well.  The  act  was 
one  of  the  great  victories  of  the  first  reform  administration." 

"  Yes ;  and,  whatever  else  the  English  do  not  understand,  they  cer- 
tainly do  understand  local  administration.  Somebody  might  print 
that  act  to  advantage  here." 

Haliburton  said  that  the  public  was  waking  up  to  the  importance 
of  the  subject.  For  instance,  in  his  pamphlet  file  of  only  a  month 
past,  here  were : 

" 4  Sanitary  Legislation  in  England  and  New  York,'  by  Dorman  B. 
Eaton. 

"  '  Five  Reports  on  political  Reform,'  from  the  Union  League  Report 
on  Political  Reform  in  New  York. 

"  '  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Police,  for  1872,  in  Boston.' 

"  '  The  Inaugural  Address  of  Henry  L.  Pierce,  Mayor  of  Boston.' 

"  '  Lecture  on  City  Government.'     By  D.  B.  Eaton,  New  York. 

"  '  The  Evil  and  the  Remedy  of  New-York*City  Government.'  By 
Non-P^artisan.  And  4  The  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  in  Massachusetts.' 

"  All  of  these  bear  more  or  less  directly  on  this  question.  See  here, 
—  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  reports  that  the  deaths 
in  Boston  last  year  were  thirty-seven  per  cent  more  numerous  than 
those  of  1871.  Is  not  that  terrible  ?  For  all  this  was  from  causes 
which  were  pointed  out  a  year  ago.  The  reason  is,  that  the  people  of 
Boston,  or  their  aldermen,  chose  not  to  change  their  health  administra- 
tion so  as  to  make  it  efficient,  till  the  pestilences  came  which  had  been 
predicted,  and  could  have  been  averted.  Some  of  us  have  been  ham- 
mering about  it  these  ten  years  ;  but  it  is  only  just  now  that  the  reform 
has  come." 

"  I  have  been  looking  through  the  report  of  Savage,  their  chief  of 
police.  That  is  a  business-like  paper.  It  gives  a  good  many  facts 
whjph  bear  on  the  general  subject.  It  is  rather  painful  to  find  that 
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he  has  to  protest  against  a  feeling,  that  a  police  force  will  make  itself 
respected  in  proportion  as  its  work  is  noisy,  and,  indeed,  too  late. 
Let  me  read  this  to  you :  — 

"  4  Near  the  close  of  the  Music  Festival  (which  had  lasted  eighteen 
days),  an  executive  officer  of  long  experience,  and  holding  a  high  posi- 
tion in  a  distant  city,  said  to  me  one  day  at  the  Coliseum,  "  How  is  it 
you  seem  to  have  no  robberies,  no  burglaries,  no  street  larcenies,  here, 
and  every  thing  is  quiet  and  orderly  ?  And  yet  this  is  the  most  exten- 
sive and  the  most  attractive  field  for  professional  thieves  that  I  ever 
saw."  I  said,  "  We  think  here  that  the  best  way  to  prevent  disturb- 
ances and  stealing  in  Boston  is  to  keep  roughs  and  thieves  out  of  it." 
—  "  That  is  so,"  said  he ;  "  but  if  you  should  let  them  come,  and  arrest 
a  few  dozens  of  them,  you  Vould  get  some  credit  for  your  work :  as 
it  is,  the  people  don't  know  what  you  are  about,  and  wdn't  appreciate 
it :  you  will  get  no  credit  for  it ;  it  won't  pay."  He  was  told  that  we 
expect  to  die  poor  ;  but  we  did  not  intend  to  hold  out  any  inducements 
for  thieves  to  come  frere,  and  rob  and  disturb  these  people.' 

"  That  seems  exactly  like  a  religious  newspaper  glorifying  the 
growth  of  4  our  church  '  and  the  diminution  of  4  their  church,'  with- 
out asking  or  telling  once  in  a  year  whether  God's  kingdom  is  any 
nearer,  —  whether  there  is  less  sin,  crime,  wretchedness,  sickness,  ig- 
norance, war,  or  other  work  of  the  Devil." 

"  Well,  what  does  your  Boston  chief  effect  by  his  system  of  pre- 
vention ?  " 

"  He  arrests  roughs  and  thieves  as  soon  as  he  finds  them.  He 
does  not  wait  for  them  to  do  their  stealing.  The  consequence  is, 
that  the  amount  of  property  stolen  in  three  years  of  this  administra- 
tion is  not  half  of  what  it  was  in  three  years  before.  Jt  seems  to  be 
less  and  less  every  year." 

"  That  is  well.     Try  to  put  that  in  our  Record." 

"  I  am  somewhat  surprised,  that  in  all  the  talk  about  civil  service 
examination,  and  the  appointment  and  discharge  of  civil  officers,  it 
seems  to  be  forgotten,  that,  in  the  New- York  police  force,  no  man  is 
discharged  without  open  trial,  and  any  man  may  be  brought  to  pub- 
lic trial  on  proper  charges  made  by  any  proper  man.  The  appoint- 
ment and  the  discharge  are  both  removed  almost  wholly  from  parti- 
san influences.  That  is  the  reason  their  force  is  as  efficient  as  it  is." 

The  editor  said  that  the  problem  of  city  government  involved 
points  much  more  important  than  those  of  police  administration. 
London  is,  in  practice,  governed  by  the  Imperial  Government  of 
England.  But  the  Commune  of  Paris  has  rebelled  just  now,  because 
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it  did  not  choose  to  be  governed  by  France.  And,  if  you  took  a 
vote  in  Paris  to-day,  you  would  probably  find  a  vast  majority  op- 
posed to  any  system  which  gives  Paris  into  the  hands  of  the  nation. 
"  I  do  not  hear  of  any  rebellions  in  London :  London  seems  well  sat- 
isfied with  the  even-handed  government  it  has." 

"  Yes,"  said  George  Haliburton ;  "  but  you  will  find  Mr.  Eaton 
carefully  arguing  against  the  local  prejudices  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  He  has  to  meet  complaints  of  the  interference  of  the  4  lum- 
bermen of  Delaware  and  the  miners  of  Essex,'  and  to  remove  the 
stigma  of  a  '  cheese-press  and  hay-loft  usurpation.'  ' 

"  He  had  better  read  them  Menenius  Agrippa's  parable.  I  should 
be  sorry  to  see  New  York,  '  the  free  city,'  after  cheese-press  and 
hay-loft,  lumbermen  and  miners,  cotton-planters  and  millers,  Jiad 
withdrawn  their  interests  from  her  streets  and  wharves." 

"  Really,  when  a  Lynn  manufacturer  dies  of  the  pestilence  he 
picked  up  in  a  Boston  horse-car,  one  begins  to  ask  if  the  Lynn  peo- 
ple have  no  right  to  advise  a  little  in  the  administration  of  the  capi- 
tal which  lives  by  their  industry  and  trade,  and  those  of  others  like 
them. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  the  Boston  people  would  be  as  obdurate  as  the 
New- York  people,  or  the  people  of  Paris,'  on  intrusting  to  the  State 
government  much  oversight  of  their  local  affairs.  But  they  are  pro- 
posing something  which  looks  in  the  same  direction  in  their  plans 
for  a  c  metropolitan  district.'  That  is  not  the  name  they  give  to  it. 
But  the  proposal  is  to  annex  every  town  which  surrounds  Boston  to 
the  city,  that  they  may  all  be  under  the  same  local  government. 
The  diameter  of  this  city  will  be  more  than  twenty  miles  in  some 
directions. 

"  The  advantage  of  the  plan  is,  that  the  business  men  of  Boston 
who  sleep  in  the  suburban  towns,  and  therefore  vote  in  them,  will 
once  more  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  in  the  government  of  the  city 
where  they  now  spend  their  waking  lives.  At  the  least,  their  inter- 
est will  not  be  divided,  as  it  is  now,  between  home  and  workshop." 

"  All  which,"  said  the  editor,  "  you  will  find  carefully  and  well 
argued  in  these  New- York  essays.  Of  Mr.  Eaton's,  the  leading  prin- 
ciple is,  that  the  State  has  as  much  right  and  as  much  duty  to  make 
the  general  arrangements  for  the  government  of  a  city  as  for  those 
of  a  county,  —  that  there  shall  be  no  imperium  inimperio.  -Then,  to 
illustrate  his  plans  in  detail,  he  suggests  the  analogy  of  the  National 
Government.  You  do  not  expect  Gen.  Grant  to  be  looking  in  at  the 
State  Department,  or  the  Treasury,  or  the  Interior,  or  any  other  de- 
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partment,  and  directing  detail,  or  even  advising  about  it.  You  hold 
him  responsible  for  a  general  oversight ;  and  you  hold  the  heads  of 
departments  responsible  for  the  several  branches  of  administration. 
In  the  same  way,  the  different  departments,  which  in  New  York  are 
so  many  commissions,  are  to  be  held  responsible,  say,  for  health,  for 
police,  for  the  streets,  and  the  rest ;  and  the  mayor,  the  chief  of  all, 
is  to  hold  an  oversight  over  them  all. 

"  Then,  if  you  include  in  the  system  some  decent  method  of  ap- 
pointment to  office,  and,  which  is  much  more  important,  a  fair  and 
just  removal  from  office,  you  get  the  beginnings  of  an  efficient  gov- 
ernment. Indeed  you  might,  in  almost  all  cases,  discharge  from  of- 
fice only  on  some  such  public  hearing  as  is  now  required  when  a 
police-officer  is  removed  in  New  York.  This  would  very  soon  save 
you.  from  the  miseries  of  partisan  tenure  of  office.  Besides  these 
suggestions,  Mr.  Eaton's  long  experience  in  legislation  which  bears 
on  municipal  institutions  enables  him  in  these  pamphlets  to  make  a 
great  many  curious  suggestions  as  to  improvements  in  detail.  And 
they  have  in  New  York  some  such  good  beginnings,  that  they  have 
some  experience  to  argue  from.  A  police  establishment  which  can 
refer  to  the  draft  riots,  a  health  board  which  has  brought  down 
the  death-rate  as  theirs  has  done,  and  a  commission  which  has  given 
to  the  country  the  lessons  and  enjoyments  of  the  Central  Park,  are 
not  to  be  forgotten  in  the  midst  of  the  condemnation  we  pass  on  the 
Tweeds  and  the  Sweeneys.  It  would  rather  seem  that  the  energy 
and  foresight  which  has  created  such  boards  of  administration  need 
not  be  foiled  in  its  efforts  to  go  farther." 

Mr.  Ingham  said  that  it  was  curious,  that,  in  the  paper  discussions 
of  democratic  government,  you  found  two  statements  absolutely 
irreconcilable.  "  And  I  can  to-day,"  said  he,  "  make  the  first  low- 
toned  coward  whom  I  meet  in  the  street  agree  to  either  of  these  state- 
ments which  I  shall  propose  first.  If  you  meet  him  to-morrow,  you 
can  make  him  agree  to  the  other. 

"  Thus,  I  can  say  to  him,  '  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Cupreous,  that 
the  real  historic  evidence  for  democracies  is  taken  from  cities,  — 
the  Greek  cities,  the  cities  of  Italy,  the  cities  of  the  Low  Countries. 
But,  because  the  democratic  idea  succeeds  there,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  it  will  succeed  in  nations.  Our  mistake  is,  that  we  are  applying 
to  the  nation  a  system  which  is  only  meant  for  the  government 
of  cities,  where  every  man  is  every  other  man's  neighbor.'  If  I  say 
that,  Mr.  Cupreous  will  assent  at  once.  He  will  remember  that 
he  has  read  much  the  same  thing  in  half  the  political  writers  of 
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Europe ;   and  he  will  be  glad  to  have  a  philosophical  statement  of 
the  reason  why  this  country  is  going  to  ruin. 

*'  But  do  you  meet  him  next  week,  and  say,  '  The  truth  is,  that  the 
democratic  principle  rests  on  a  wide  and  equal  distribution  of  property 
among  people  of  about  the  same  interest  in  life.  It  has  succeeded 
therefore  in  our  large  States,  agricultural  as  they  are  mostly  ;  and  it 
will  succeed  there.  But  democratic  government  has  never  been  ap- 
plied to  cities  till  now,  and  see  how  it  fails !  Look  at  New  York  ! 
Look  at  the  Commune  !  We  shall  go  to  the  dogs,  Mr.  Cupreous,  if 
we  leave  the  cities  to  democratic  institutions.'  Mr.  Cupreous  will 
assent  to  you,  just  as  he  would  to  me.  He  will  even  remember  that 
I  said  something  of  the  same  sort,  on  the  same  subject ;  and  he  will 
credit  me  for  saying  the  same  thing.  I  wish  you  would  try  this 
experiment  with  the  next  disloyal  dinner-party  you  meet.  Toss  up 
a  copper  on  the  steps,  and,  as  it  falls,  make  them  agree  either  that 
democracy  is  fit  for  the  country,  and  not  for  the  town,  or  for  the  town, 
and  not  for  the  country." 

The  editor  observed,  "  After  all,  these  arrangements  in  organiza- 
tions are  machinery  only,  and  not  virtue.  If  the  improvements 
which  Mr.  Eaton  wishes,  or  any  better  ones,  if  possible,  could  be  set 
up  in  the  government  of  New  York,  even  so  that  the  machine  for  gov- 
erning it  should  be  really  perfect,  you  would  have  a  machine.  Its 
elegance  and  usefulness  would  do  a  good  deal  to  make  people  use  it 
diligently  and  carefully.  Everybody  likes  to  operate  a  good  ma- 
chine. But  this  does  not  touch  the  real  trouble  yet.  In  a  despotic 
monarchy  like  that  of  Frederick  the  Great,  for  instance,  if  the  one 
absolute  ruler  neglects  his  business,  public  affairs  fall  into  disorder.  In 
a  despotic  government  by  the  voters,  the  same  neglect  produces  the 
same  disorder.  The  voters  of  New-York  City  are  to  blame  for  its 
troubles.  The  bad  voters  vote  as  much  as  they  can :  the  good  voters 
vote  as  little  as  they  can.  Cultivated  gentlemen  and  scholars  find  it 
dirty  and  repulsive  to  attend  the  primary  meeting,  the  nominating  con- 
vention, the  polls.  Energetic  and  prosperous  business  men  find  it 
costs  them  too  much  time,  which  is  money.  Whenever  the  honest  and 
intelligent  citizens  of  New- York  City  mind  their  own  (sovereign) 
business,  it  will  be  well  done :  as  long  as  they  systematically,  though 
informally,  delegate  it  to  the  worst  people  in  the  city,  it  will  be  ill  done. 
We  cannot  very  well  use  the  method  of  punishing  one  respectable  voter 
for  not  voting  every  time  we  punish  a  criminal.  If  we  could,  it  would 
instantaneously  reform  New  York.  We  can  only  argue  and  urge. 
But  one  municipal  government  is  about  as  good  as  another  to  abuse." 
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BY  FRED.  B.  PERKINS. 


I  WAS  talking  the  other  day  with 
my  friend  Budlong,  whom  I  met  in 
New  York  after  two  or  three  years  of 
separation,  about  the  progress  of  the 
age,  and  especially  ahout  recent  in- 
ventions. When  I  find  any  thing 
worth  reading  in  the  newspapers,  I 
cut  it  out  and  carry  it  in  my  pocket- 
book  for  a  few  days,  to  read  to  all 
my  friends;  and  then  I  put  it  in  a 
scrap-book  for  all  future  generations. 
Much  good  may  it  do  them ! 

Well,  I  drew  Budlong's  attention 
to  the  last  cutting,  and  began  to  read 
it  to  him.  It  was  a  Washington  de- 
spatch of  the  day  before,  with  "dis- 
play head,"  somewhat  thus  :  — 

"TALKINQ  MACHINE! 


THE  GREAT  PROFESSOR  HANSERIi 
FABER !  ! 


ALL  WASHINGTON  CROWDS  TO  SEE  IT! 


Grant  says  he  don't  want  itt 


"  The  inventor  has  closely  copied  the 
form  and  action  of  the  different  organs 
producing  the  human  voice,  and  operated 
them  in  the  same  manner  ;  levers  and 
springs  taking  the  place  of  muscles  and 
nerves.  The  machine  has  a  bellows  for 
lungs,  a  windpipe  for  the  conduction  of 
air,  an  India-rubber  larynx,  with  vocal 
cords  modelled  after  those  of  man,  and 
opening  and  closing  in  the  same  manner. 
It  has  a  fixed  upper  jaw  of  wood,  with  a 

LIP   OF   LEATHER. 

The  lower  jaw  is  made  of  India-rubber  ; 
and  the  mouth  has  a  hard  palate  of  hard 
rubber,  and  a  movable  tongue  of  flexible 
rubber." 

And  so  on.     "There,  Budlong,"  I 
said,  "what  do  you  think  of  that  ?  " 
"I   don't   think;"    said   Budlong: 


"  I  know.  See  here  ! "  And  with  a 
wise  kind  of  grin  he  fumbled  in  his 
breast-pocket,  and  drew  forth  a  docu- 
ment, which  I  read :  — 

"  Keceived  [&c.]  of  P.  Budlong,  in 
full  for  advertisement  and  notices  of 
Budlong  and  Faber's  machines,  fifty 
dollars.  Jenks,  Adv.  Clk." 

It  was  from  the  office  of  the  very 
same  newspaper.  I  stared  at  Bud- 
long,  as  amazed  as  Balboa, 

"  Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien," 

when  he  first  espied  the  boundless 
Pacific. 

"What  is  it?"  I  asked. 

"Why,  it's  a  costly  business  to 
get  the  right  kind  of  notices  in  the 
papers." 

"  But  do  you  know  Faber  ?  Were 
you  ever  at  Vienna  ?  " 

"  Hanserl  is  Viennese  for  Johnny," 
answered  he,  "  I  know  that ;  and 
Faber  is  Latin  for  Smith ;  and  pro- 
fessor is  American  for  anybody.  Don't 
you  remember  old  Johnny  Smith  ?  " 

In  short,  this  Dutchman  is  not  a 
German  Dutchman,  but"  a  Yankee 
one;  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
self-taught  mechanician  from  the 
native  town  of  both  Budlong  and 
myself.  I  knew  the  man  had  been 
deluded  at  one  time  by  the  same  per- 
petual motion  goblin  that  has  fooled 
so  many  half-taught  or  ill-balanced 
minds ;  but  I  had  lost  sight  of  him 
for  years.  He  had,  as  my  friend  now 
informed  me,  applied  to  him  for 
assistance  in  his  semi-lunatic  labors. 
Budlong,  who,  though  extremely 
queer,  is  not  without  some  good 
points,  had  set  to  work  to  help  the 
poor  fellow  out  of  his  delusion. 
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"I  very  soon  found,"  said  Budlong, 
"that,  if  I  attacked  him  directly,  I 
should  only  confirm  his  notions.  I  had 
had  some  ideas  of  my  own  about  this 
talking-machine  for  a  good  while ;  and 
so  I  set  Smith  at  work  on  that,  and 
managed  to  give  him  some  correct 
views  on  the  first  principles  of  me- 
chanics, on  pretence  of  investigations 
at  odd  times  for  improving  his  own 
invention.  He  has  really  a  very  fair 
faculty  for  mechanics,  with  some  help 
in  the  reasoning  part ;  and,  after  a 
while,  he  found  himself  convinced, 
without  knowing  how.  I  guess  he's 
the  only  case  on  record  of  a  radical 
cure." 

"  That  is  a  process  worth  consider- 
ing for  other  delusions,"  I  observed  : 
"  it  is  the  great  tactical  rule  of  flank- 
ing the  enemy.  But  it  is  you,  then, 
who  is  really  running  the  talking- 
machine  and  Prof.  Faber  of  Vienna  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  Vienna's  a  good  place  for 
the  invention  to  come  from  since  Von 
Kempeleii's  chess-player.  There's  a 
very  neat  sum  of  money  in  my  in- 
vention, I  reckon,  and  we've  marketed 
enough  of  them  to  prove  it  too.  I'll 
tell  you  what,  —  I'll  show  you  over 
the  factory,  and  let  you  make  an 
article  on  the  subject  for  one  of  the 
magazines,  if  you  want  to." 

"  I  guess  "  said  I,  "  that  I  can  get 
it  printed,  if  you  will  advertise  a  little 
with  them." 

"  I  never  bribe,"  said  Budlong 
virtuously. 

"  I  know  that,"  said  I.  "  We  abhor 
it  equally :  still  I  think  it  would  look 
more  like  business.  The  advertise- 
ment would  draw  people's  attention  to 
the  article;  and  reading  the  article 
would  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the 
circulation  of  the  magazine." 

"Oh!"  said  Budlong:  "I  hadn't 
seen  it  in  that  light.  I  don't  know 
but  you  are  correct.  Well,  say  one 


page  of  advertisement  each  time  the 
article  is  printed  ?  " 

This  it  was  agreed  I  might  offer ; 
and,  courteous  reader,  please  see  page 
and  cut,  in  the  advertising  sheet  of  this 
number  of  "  OLD  AND  NEW,"  for  Bud- 
long  and  Faber's  own  statement.  If 
our  enterprising  publishers  should 
decide  to  print  this  sketch  over  again, 
you  may  rely  upon  it  the  advertise- 
ment will  be  repeated  too. 

"  Now  come  along,"  said  my  friend. 
"I've  got  to  go  right  up  town  this 
moment ;  and  I'll  show  you  through 
the  whole  concern." 

So  we  took  a  University-place  car, 
Barclay  Street,  corner  of  Broadway, 
which,  with  only  one  transfer,  left  us 
within  two  or  three  blocks  of  our 
destination. 

On  the  way  up,  Budlong  gave  me 
one  piece  of  information  which  great- 
ly helped  me  to  understand  his  inven- 
tion, and  which  will,  I  believe,  make 
it  very  clearly  intelligible  to  most 
people  who  know  what  a  mitre-joint 
or  a  king-post  or  a  truss-bridge  is, 
and,  I  hope,  to  those  who  do  not.  I 
had  remarked  to  him  that  I  believed 
I  understood  the  vocalizing  part  of  his 
machine,  which  was,  I  presumed,  a 
development  of  the  mechanism  used 
in  Vaucanson's  flute-player,  Maelzel's 
trumpeter,  and  the  various  speaking 
automata,  but  that  I  was  thoroughly 
puzzled  to  see  how  he  could  deliver 
through  the  machine  a  long,  connected 
discourse.  I  could  not  suppose,  I 
added,  that  he  was  going  to  hide  a 
human  being  in  each  figure,  as  Von 
Kempelen  did  in  his  chess-player, —  a 
device  quite  too  thin  (to  use  a  slang 
phrase  of  to-day,  that  may  be  classic 
to-morrow)  for  the  present  state  of 
intelligence. 

"  Not  at  all,"  my  friend  observed. 
"  All  my  work  is  genuine  mechanism. 
The  device  for  accomplishing  what 
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you  refer  to  is,  however,  my  own  spe- 
cial invention,  and  is  precisely  what 
makes  a  commercial  article  out  of  the 
mere  toy  of  those  European  fellows. 
I  have  simply  adapted  one  of  the 
parts  of  Alden's  type-setting  machine 
to  my  use.  Do  you  know  that  ma- 
chine ?  " 

As  I  did  not,  Mr.  Budlong  went 
on,  with  a  kind  of  set  though  fluent 
clearness,  which  kept  reminding  me 
of  the  specifications  in  a  patent.  I 
dare  say  they  were  from  precisely 
that  source,  at  least  in  part. 

"Take  twenty-six  type,  one  for 
each  English  letter';  lay  them  down 
on  their  edges  close  together,  with  the 
faces  all  one  way,  like  a  long  row  of 
people  in  bed  lying  "  spoon-fashion." 
Then  let  a  different  nick  or  notch,  or 
set  of  nicks  or  notches,  belong  to  the 
upper  edge  of  each  of  the  twenty-six. 
Suppose  a  thing  like  a  comb,  its  back 
as  long  as  one  type,  with  as  many 
teeth  as  there  can  be  nicks  on  a  type, 
and  these  teeth  not  tight  in  the  back, 
but  jointed  to  it.  Now,  if  this  comb 
be  drawn  along  the  backs  of  this  row 
of  twenty-six  type  (across  each  indi- 
vidual type,  of  course),  the  teeth  that 
fit  the  nicks  of  a,  for  instance,  or  of  t, 
will  fall  into  those  nicks  when  they 
reach  that  letter.  « 

"Now  add  the  necessary  mechan- 
ism for  lifting  out  each  letter  when 
reached,  and  carrying  it  where  it  is 
wanted,  and  you  have  the  principal 
element  of  the  type-setting  machine. 

"  Lastly,  let  the  supposed  comb  be 
fixed,  instead  of  moving  j  and  instead 
of  type  —  here  is  the  precise  contriv- 
ance of  .Budlong  and  Faber  —  instead 
of  type  to  be  carried  under  the  jointed 
teeth,  or  fingers,  and  to  let  these  fall 
into  the  proper  nicks,  let  the  teeth, 
or  fingers,  be  lifted  by  marks  in  paper 
or  other  fabric,  raised  or  embossed  as 
in  printing  for  the  blind;  and,  as 

17 


the  projections  answering  to  each 
sound  lift  the  teeth,  let  these  teeth, 
continued  by  means  equivalent  to 
the  leaders  from  the  keys  in  a  piano 
or  organ,  open  the  pipes,  reeds,  or 
valves  which  emit  that  sound. 

"There,  that  is  the  heart  of  my 
mystery.  I  am  not  in  the  least  afraid 
of  telling  it ;  for  I  have  a  monopoly  of 
this  application  of  Alden's  device ;  and 
this,  you  see,  enabled  me  to  dodge  all 
the  infringers.  I  should  have  had  the 
Old  Gentleman's  own  time  if  I  had 
recorded  an  application  for  a  patent. 
As  it  is,  I  have  worked  the  whole 
thing  out  to  perfection  at  my  leisure, 
and  without  one  particle  of  annoyance 
or  interference." 

I  could  not  help  admiring  the  truly 
American  combination  of  mechanical 
and  political  genius  thus  described: 
and,  if  my  praise  did  not  satisfy  Bud- 
long,  he  must  needs  have  been  horri- 
bly vain ;  for  I  gave  him  a  most 
hearty  portion  of  it.  Indeed,  I  chal- 
lenge the  intelligent  reader  (I  scorn 
to  address  any  other)  to  refuse  me  his 
meed  of  admiration  for  this  most 
remarkable  instance  of  ingenuity  in 
mechanics,  and  masterly  shrewdness  in 
management.  Would  that  all  great 
inventors  could  have  done  the  like ! 
We  should  not  have  on  our  records 
such  miserable  stories  as  that  of  the 
thievish  persecutions  that  swindled 
Whitney,  nor  the  other  similar  cases. 

The  factory  of  Messrs.  Budlong  and 
Faber  is  on  Twelfth  Avenue,  close  to 
the  North  Eiver,  and  between  the 
water  and  Riverside  Park.  I  well 
remember  being  struck,  as  we  en- 
tered its  precincts,  by  the  dreariness 
of  the  premises,  and  the  contrast 
between  their  sordid  common-place 
and  the  brilliant  conceptions  that 
were  being  shaped  into  actual  exist- 
ence inside.  There  was  a  plain 
brick  building  of  respectable  size 
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the  usual  tall  chimney  and  squatty 
engine-house  flat  at  its  foot,  as  if 
worshipping  it ;  the  staring  windows, 
their  dingy  glass  uncovered  from  the 
hot  sunlight,  like  eyes  left  lidless  by 
some  torturing  tyrant ;  a  cloud  of 
black  smoke ;  the  chatter  of  a  small 
high-pressure  engine,  and  the  corre- 
sponding spitting  discharge  of  steam 
from  an  escape-pipe ;  a  narrow  lawn 
of  black  dust  and  scoriae  between  the 
sidewalk  and  the  door ;  two  or  three 
broken  cog-wheels,  shafts,  and  other 
portions  of  invalid  machinery,  leaning 
against  the  outside  of  the  building, 
like  old  soldiers  sunning  themselves 
in  front  of  a  hospital. 

We  entered  the  office,  where  Bud- 
long  left  me  for  a  few  minutes  to  at- 
tend to  some  business  or  other.  In 
his  absence,  I  betook  myself  to  in- 
specting divers  articles  which  adorned 
the  walls  of  the  little  room.  There 
were  a  few  portraits  of  eminent  pub- 
lic speakers,  both  lay  and  clerical ; 
various  drawings  of  machinery ;  and 
one  rusty  old  print,  executed  in  a 
coarse  enough  style,  but  with  consid- 
erable spirit. 

The  imprint  stated,  that  it  was  a 
view  of  the  newly  invented  "  Kaihu- 
per  Seminarium : "  date,  1807.  This 
parcel  Greek  and  parcel  Latin  appel- 
lation was  somewhat  difficult  to  inter- 
pret, but  might  perhaps  be  taken  to 
imply  that  the  "Seminarium"  was 
Jcai  kuper  —  even  ahead  of —  any 
thing  theretofore  invented,  in  that  line. 
The  picture  represented  a  curious  ma- 
chine, or  mill,  worked  by  a  large  crank, 
at  which  were  laboring  several  stately 
personages  in  academic  or  clerical 
costume.  Into  a  species  of  hopper,  at 
at  one  end,  other  gentlemen,  of  like 
demeanor  and  costume,  were  gravely 
casting  huge'  pumpkins,  squashes, 
cabbages,  turnips,  and  other  matters 
known  in  Yankee  realms  by  the  col- 


lective title  of  '''green  sarse."  From 
the  discharging-trough  at  the  oppo- 
site extremity  hopped  and  tumbled 
a  number  of  little  lively  black  crea- 
tures, which  I  took  at  first  to  be  frogs 
or  diminutive  apes,  but  which,  upon 
closer  inspection,  were  seen  to  be  small 
clergymen  of  prim  countenance,  and 
jaunty  and  priggish  bearing,  accu- 
rately arrayed  in  well-fitting  black 
garments.  At  their  first  exit  from 
the  machine,  they  were  represented  as 
falling  upon  the  earth  in  a  helpless, 
sprawly  state,  on  their  stomachs,  or 
on  all-fours.  But  they  quickly  hopped 
up,  and  were  seen  marching  off  to  parts 
unknown,  with  a  trig  strut,  and  an  air 
of  satisfaction  and  delight,  curiously 
suggestive  of  those  young  birds  who 
run  about,  as  naturalists  tell  us,  with 
the  egg-shell  still  on  their  heads. 

I  was  still  studying  upon  this  ancient 
caricature,  of  which,  indeed,  I  had 
heard,  and  which  I  had  sought  after  in 
vain,  when  my  friend  came  to  show 
me  through  the  factory.  "  We  are 
filling  an  order  for  assorted  ministers, 
this  week,"  said  he,  "  and,  except  a  few 
specimens  in  the  show-room,  you  can 
see  hardly  any  thing  else  to-day.  But 
the  difference  is  entirely  in  externals." 
We  entered  first  one  or  two  work- 
shops, of  no  very  particular  kind, 
with  lines  of  shafting  overhead,  lathes 
and  drills  whizzing  below,  the  belts 
sliding  and  slapping,  and  busy  work- 
men operating  upon  combinations  of 
wood,  metal,  hard  and  soft  rubber,  and 
gutta-percha,  which  might,  perhaps, 
be  generally  described  as  seeming  to 
be  the  progeny  of  the  marriage  of  a 
mouth  organ  with  a  wooden  clock. 

"  There,"  observed  Budlong,  as  he 
paused  before  a  concatenation  of  deli- 
cate springs,  wheels,  pipes,  and  valves, 
"this  is  the  principal  portion,  what 
we  call  the  main  action,  of  the  works  of 
a  patent  minister.  This  is  the  vocaliz- 
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ing  part,  and  must  go  into  all  of  them, 
of  course.  There  is  also  always  the 
bellows,  the  transfer-press  (which  I 
described  to  you)  for  carrying  the  pre- 
pared printed  matter,  and  the  power, 
or  mainspring,  which  runs  the  whole. 
The  rest  of  the  works  are  detached 
actions  for  several  purposes,  all  driven 
by  the  same  power,  but  which  need 
not  be  put  into  the  machine  unless 
required,  and  which  can  be  thrown  in 
or  out  of  gear  as  desired.  There  are 
the  gesture  movement,  which  oper- 
ates the  arms  and  hands,  legs,  neck, 
and  spine  ;  the  expression  movement, 
which  runs  the  face ;  and  the  stops. 
About  these  stops  I  will  show  you 
when  we  come  to  a  machine  set  up." 

It  is  not  needed  for  me  to  detail  the 
arrangement  of  the  workshops,  nor  the 
numerous  neat  devices,  and  the  gener- 
al compact  arrangement  of  the  ma- 
chinery. The  junior  partner,  indeed, 
who  would  have  been  the  best  man  to 
do  this,  was,  as  I  have  shown,  absent 
in  Washington  on  a  business-trip. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  factory  in- 
cludes the  following  departments  :  — 

1.  The   machine-shop,  where    the 
"  actions "    are     prepared     for    con- 
nection   with    the    remainder,  of  the 
figure. 

2.  The  body-shop,  where  the  gutta- 
percha  faces  and  hands,  and  the  remain- 
ing corporeal  structures,  are  made,  and 
the  whole  creature  set  up,  so  far  as 
its  working-parts  are  concerned.    This 
might  poetically  be  figured  as  a  para- 
dise, or  garden  of  Eden,  from  which 
these  Adams  were  to  be  turned  out 
naked. 

3.  The   tailor's   shop,     where    the 
garments  are  made  and  put  on. 

4.  The    proving-room.     The    tests 
here  made  are    extremely  thorough ; 
for  it  will   readily  be  imagined  that 
any  defect  in  the    machinery  or   its 
working  might  cause  most  ludicrous 


and  mortifying  scenes.  The  explosion 
or  collapse  of  a  patent  minister  in 
the  middle  of  his  sermon,  for  instance, 
though  not  so  terrible  as  the  sudden 
deaths  which  have  sometimes  so  hap- 
pened, would  be  only  less  undesirable 
and  lamentable  than  such  an  inter- 
ruption. 

The  machine-shop,  as  already  de- 
scribed, was  much  like  any  other 
machine-shop.  In  the  second,  or 
body-shop,  there  was,  however,  more 
thaffc  was  peculiar  and  amusing.  I  in- 
spected with  great  interest  a  long  row 
of  gutta-percha  heads  on  shelves,— 
some  bald ;  some  adorned  with  elegant 
heads  of  hair  in  various  states  of  curl ; 
some  old,  and  some  young ;  some  with 
beard  and  mustache,  others  shaved 
clean.  A  messenger  came  just  as  we 
were  looking  at  these,  to  call  Budlong 
to  the  office  to  deal  with  some  impor- 
tant customer.  I  went  on  inspecting 
the  rows  of  heads,  until  I  had  exam- 
ined them  all ;  and  then,  looking  aim- 
lessly about,  as  one  does  who  is  at  a 
loss  for  occupation,  I  saw  a  door  hav- 
ing the  mysterious  legend,  "Positively 
No  Admission  for  any  Purpose  What- 
ever." Now,  I  need  not  explain  to 
the  Yankee  mind,  that  this  legend 
always  signifies,  "  Here  is  just  the 
most  interesting  thing  of  all ! "  I 
tried  the  door  at  once.  Why  should  I 
not  ?  for  Budlong  had  said  I  was  to  see 
every  part  of  the  factory.  Still  it  is 
possible,  —  observe,  I  say  possible,  — »• 
that,  if  my  mind  had  in  the  least  mis- 
given me,  I  should  not  have  opened 
the  door.  And,  moreover,  what  busi- 
ness had  they  to  leave  it  unlocked  if 
it  was  so  very  sacred  and  secret  ?  And 
how  do  I  know  now,  but  that  the  in- 
scription had  been  put  there  by  pre- 
vious occupants  ?  Nor,  lastly,  am  I 
at  all  certain  that  it  was,  not  my  duty 
to  go  in,  as  it  certainly  is  my  duty  to 
inform  the  public  oi'  what  I  discov- 
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erect  in  consequence.  Bight  or  wron  g, 
however,  —  and  I  had  infinitely  more 
justification  for  entering  than  had 
the  wife  of  the  late  Mr.  Bluebeard  into 
the  historic  closet,  —  right  or  wrong, 
in  I  went ;  and  I  was,  I  fancy,  quite  as 
much  astounded  by  what  I  saw  as  was 
that  amiable  young  woman.  The  first 
thought  that  flashed  across  my  mind, 
as  I  glanced  upon  this  additional  row 
of  heads,  was  indeed  horrid :  "  Have 
murderers  enticed  all  the  great  public 
speakers  of  the  day  into  this  bloody 
den,  and  decapitated  them,  —  the  Rev. 

pr. 1  the  Eev.  Mr. ,  the  Hon. 

Mr. ?  "     Face  after  face,  as  famil- 
iar as  those  of  the  first  Napoleon  or 
of  Gen.  Washington,  I  saw  silent  and 
moveless  upon  the  shelves.     A  pain- 
ful spasm   of  indistinct   but  intense 
apprehension  for  a  moment  made  my 
very  heart  stand    still.     So   powerful 
was  the  impression,  moreover,  that  I 
could  not  escape  entirely  from  it ;  and, 
after   hastily   verifying   my   observa- 
tions, I    gladly  retreated   out  of  the 
uncanny  place,  and,  shutting  the  door, 
returned  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
insignificant,  generalized  types  of  hu- 
manity outside ;    though  I  could  not 
help  pondering  upon  what  might  be 
the  possible  significance  of  that   ex- 
ecutioner's  museum    so  choicely  hid- 
den away  there.     However,  my  guide 
very  soon  came  back ;  and,  as  I  turned 
round  upon  his  opening  the  door,  I 
thought  he    glanced  with  an  uneasy 
air  towards  the  closet  of  horrors ;  and 
I  therefore  gave  up,  by  one  of  those 
intuitive    apprehensions   of    the    dis- 
agreeable which  sometimes  flash  across 
us,  my   previous   purpose   of  asking 
what  it  meant.    A  vulgar  person,  ncrw, 
would  have  been  only  the  more  reso- 
lute to  inquire.     What  a  fine  thing  it 
is  to  be  polite  ! 

Mr.    Endlong  began    at   once  —  I 
fancied  with  something  of  forced  vol- 


ubility and  interest,  as  of  one  who 
would  fain  direct  wholly  the  course  of 
talk —  to  discuss  the  heads  before  us. 
He  took  down  one  of  them,  and  hold- 
ing it  in  both  hands,  with  the  face 
towards  me,  caused  the  dead  visage  to 
writhe  and  gibber  in  so  fearful  a  man- 
ner, that  I  started  as  if  a  corpse  were 
grinning  and  winking  at  me.  "  You 
see,"  said  he,  "  that  we  are  enabled  to 
furnish  a  large  range  of  expressions." 
And  he  squeezed  the  face  again,  and 
produced  half  a x  dozen  exceedingly 
nauseous  simpers  and  smiles.  Then 
he  laid  the  thing  on  the  table,  and  in- 
flicted a  ferocious  blow  upon  its  nose ; 
insomuch  that  his  hand  drove  in  the 
face  completely.  "But,"  I  remon- 
strated, "aside  from,  the  danger  of 
injuring  the  article,  is  there  no  risk 
of  injuring  the  moral  sense  of  your 
operatives  by  allowing  them  to  wit- 
ness such  treatment  of  a  clergy- 
man ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  ! "  replied  he.  "  The  ma- 
terial will  take  no  injury,  even  from 
much  severer  blows  than  that ;  and 
people  that  make  wooden  images  are 
not,  in  this  country,  likely  to  have 
much  respect  for  them,  at  any  rate. 
Our  workmen  are  well  used  to  their 
trade :  they  think  neither  the  better 
nor  the  worse  of  a  minister  because 
they  have  played  football  with  his 
head,  and  manufactured  his  bowels 
and  his  brains  for  him.  It's  all  a 
matter  of  business  with  them." 

A  naked  minister,  near  several 
others,  stood  ready  for  transfer  to 
the  tailor's  shop.  The  head  and 
hands  were  finished  and  colored  skil- 
fully, like  nature,  and  suggested  the 
ghastly  idea  that  they  had  been  cut 
off  from  a  live  man,  or  a  dead  one, 
and  stuck  up  there  for  models.  The 
rest  of  the  creature  was  a  mass  of 
machinery,  bearing  enough  resem- 
blance to  the  human  figure  to  admit 
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of  being  draped  into  a  sufficient  re- 
semblance to  it. 

"  John,"  said  my  friend  to  a  work- 
man who  was  passing  through  the 
room  at  the  moment,  "  is  that  im- 
proved double-action  minister  wound 
up?" 

"  Y.es,  sir,"  replied  the  man  :  "  but 
he  isn't  oiled ;  and  the  power  hasn't 
been  regulated." 

"  Never  mind,"  answered  Budlong, 
turning  to  me  :  "  he'll  click  and  rattle, 
and  grin  and  squirm  a  little;  but  you 
can  get  an  idea  of  the  operation  of 
the  works."  So  saying,  he  threw  the 
machinery  into  gear  with  a  key. 

With  a  suddenness  that  caused  me 
to  spring  backwards,  and  thereby  to 
occasion  a  very  unnecessarily  hearty 
chuckle  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Budlong 
and  of  the  workman,  who  had  stopped 
to  see,  the  machine  threw  both  its 
hands  to  arm's-length  before  it,  as  if 
to  catch  me,  and  held  them  stiffly 
out ;  raised  its  eyebrows ;  stared  hide- 
ously -with  its  eyes  ;  opened  its  mouth 
long  and  wide,  grinning,  and  showing 
two  great  rows  of  white  teeth,  like  a 
vicious  horse  ;  and  shouted  out  in  a 
high,  harsh,  ringing  tone,  a  steady 
and  sustained  vowel-sound  of  "A  — 
a —  a  —  a — a  —  ah!  " 

This  vocable  it  pronounced  as  in  the 
exclamation,  "  Ah  ! "  A  bellows  in  the 
abdomen  of  the  creature  wheezed  and 
blew  busily.  All  his  senseless  en- 
trails sprang  into  miscellaneous  activ- 
ity 5  and  with  much  rattling,  squeak- 
ing, and  whizzing,  and  an  occasional 
gesture  and  grimace,  the  substantial 
portion  of  the  ministerial  functions 
was  directly  under  my  notice,  in  ac- 
tual operation. 

Having  waited  a  few  moments,  my 
guide  turned  off  the  wind;  and  the 
shriek  of  the  spectre  ceased.  He 
still,  however,  hela  out  his  hands, 
gibbered,  stared,  and  grinned,  occa- 


sionally rose  as  if  on  tiptoe,  and  came 
down  on  his  heels  with  a  hard  jerk, 
shook  his  head  violently,  or  seemed 
to  squint  for  a  moment  at  the  end 
of  his  nose.  All  at  once  something 
choked  or  hitched  in  his  viscera :  the 
eyes  turned  clear  round  as  if  in  a  fit, 
and  stuck  fast ;  and  with  a  snap  and 
a  click  the  minister  stood  still. 

"No  matter,"  remarked  Budlong. 
"  They  operate  rather  singularly  some- 
times, before  the  power  is  regulated, 
and  the  oiling  completed;  but  it's 
all  right."  So  he  led  the  way  to  the 
tailor's  shop. 

This  was  merely  a  shop  where  all 
the  well-known  varieties  of  current 
costume  were  manufactured ;  and  no 
particular  account  of  it  is  necessary. 
The  ministers  now  being  turned  out 
were  clothed  to  order,  either  in  dress- 
suits,  or  in  surplices,  or  other  pulpit 
overclothes  of  white  or  black.  Some 
were  trimmed  in  a  truly  superb  style, 
even  to  a  real  gold  chain  and  dia- 
mond ring,  and  did  very  great  credit 
to  the  enterprise  and  decorative  tal- 
ent of  the  concern. 

We  remained  only  a  little  while  in 
the  tailoring  department,  and  passed 
on  to  the  proving-room.  Upon  open- 
•  ing  the  thick  and  well-secured  double 
door  of  this  room,  the  scene  within, 
and  the  sudden  and  terrific  hubbub 
of  voices  that  burst  out,  again  startled 
me.  I  was  reminded  of  those  old 
magic  halls  wherein  heroes  of  ro- 
mance find  enchanted  armed  statues 
shouting  and  striking  furiously  about 
to  guard  the  entrance,  or  exclude  the 
curious  from  the  secrets  of  their 
prison.  Upon  entering  the  room,  I 
beheld  nearly  two  dozen  of  finished 
(or,  as  one  might  figuratively  say, 
graduated)  ministers,  in  complete 
clerical  costumes  of  various  kinds, 
and  in  full  blast,  delivering  each  his 
sermon  in  a  heterogeneous  and  cha- 
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otic  confusion  of  matter  and  manner 
altogether  indescribable.  The  scene 
was  wholly  witkout  parallel  either  in 
my  experience  or  my  conception,  nn- 
less  in  the  study-rooms  of  the  great 
conservatorio  or  music-school  at  Na- 
ples, where,  as  I  have  read,  a  hall  full 
of  students  practise  each  his  own  in- 
strument, without  regard  to  time  or 
tune  of  the  rest ;  or  in  the  bedlam- 
itish  vociferations  of  a  crew  of  mani- 
acs confined  in  one  place. 

I  gazed  at  this  extraordinary  ex- 
hibition in  utter  extremity  of  aston- 
ishment. Not  only  was  the  human 
quality  of  the  voices,  and  the  thor- 
oughly natural  articulation,  perfectly 
astounding,  but  the  forms  and  atti- 
tudes of  the  speakers,  such  was  the 
artistic  skill  of  the  manufacturers, 
were  also  entirely  and  unaffectedly 
human,  —  some,  as  in  life,  being  easy 
and  graceful,  in  one  or  two  instances 
almost  to  statuesque  beauty;  while 
others  were  grotesquely  stiff,  angular, 
and  awkward.  The  eyes,  moreover, 
and  the  motions  of  the  whole  counte- 
nance and  head,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  hands,  arms,  and  figure,  were  gov- 
erned by  a  similar  adaptation.  Close 
to  me  stood  a  large  and  pompous 
man,  declaiming  in  a  full  and  even 
tone  a  discourse  in  which  I  thought  I 
recognized  a  sentence ;  and  indeed, 
upon  listening  more  closely,  I  dis- 
covered that  it  was  one  of  Bishop 
South's  best  sermons.  At  the  farther 
end  of  the  apartment,  a  tall,  gaunt 
spectre,  with  large  frame,  harsh  fea- 
tures, and  rather  coarse  garments, 
was  swinging  his  fists,  and  vociferat- 
ing an  exhortation  which  seemed 
suitable  for  a  camp-meeting.  Near 
him  stood  the  apparition  of  a  smug, 
fat  young  divine,  of  comfortable  ap- 
pearance and  oleaginous  smile,  enun- 
ciating in  a  silvery  voice,  and  the  style 
of  Praed's 


"  Gentle  Johnian, 

Whose  hand  is  white,  whose  tone  is  clear, 
Whose  rhetoric  is  Ciceronian," 

a  series  of  well-balanced  and  correct- 
ly worded  sentences.  Another,  I 
should  have  said  in  secular  rather 
than  clerical  costume,  a  dry-visaged, 
dogmatic-looking  creature,  was  recit- 
ing in  a  lifeless  way  a  string  of 
phrases  which  I  could  not  define,  un- 
til I  caught  the  words,  "  egoism," 
"altruism,"  "altruistic,"  "egoistic," 
all  in  one  single  sentence.  He  was  a 
Positivist,  of  course. 

The  remainder  of  this  assembly 
were,  each  in  his  own  proper  style, 
performing  the  duties  of  their  office, 
with  an  honest  zeal,  and,  even  in  some 
cases,  an  impassioned  ardor  which 
could  not  be  sufficiently  commended. 
After  listening  and  looking  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  I  signified  that  I  was 
satiated  with  the  whirlwind  of  min- 
isterial eloquence.  Hereupon  we  left 
the  exercitants  in  charge  of  certain 
workmen  who  were  superintending 
the  proving  process,  and  passed  on 
to  the  exhibiting  room. 

This  was  a  large  and  convenient 
hall,  somewhat  obscurely  lighted,  and 
fitted  up  with  small  desks,  or  pulpits, 
for  the  better  display  of  the  wares  on 
sale.  We  entered  the  room  at  one  end ; 
and,  the  windows  being  darkened 
with  heavy  curtains,  the  various  cleri- 
cal forms,  standing  calmly  and  silently 
in  two  rows  along  the  sides  of  the 
long  room,  each  in  his  place  of  au- 
thority, recalled  to  my  remembrance 
that  tremendous  and  impressive  rep- 
resentation in  the  Hebrew  prophecy, 
of  the  long  and  stern  array  of  de- 
parted kings  sitting  still  in  the  depths 
of  Hades,  ready  to  welcome  the  great 
Babylonish  tyrant  to  his  throne  at 
their  head.  I  also  recollected  —  by 
some  uncomfortable  and  fantastic 
association  of  ideas,  and  to  my  morti- 
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fication  at  the  absurd  and  unsea- 
sonable suggestion  —  Jarley's  Wax- 
Work. 

My  guide  hastened  to  admit  more 
light  into  the  room,  so  that  the  deep 
gloom  was  lifted  away,  and  the  various 
aspects  of  the  patent  ministers  be- 
came distinguishable ;  although  the 
room  was  yet,  with  shrewd,  business- 
like tact,  left  dim  enough  materially 
to  enhance  their  very  remarkably  life- 
like appearance.  He  then  proceeded 
to  exhibit  for  my  benefit  the  operation 
of  various  single  styles  of  execution, 
and  the  working  of  those  adjunct 
mechanisms  which  he  had  mentioned 
in  the  machine-shop.  For  this  purpose 
he  selected  an  automaton  which  he 
called  a  "  first-rate  article  of  the  grand 
improved  combined-action  patent  min- 
ister," and  which  he  characterized  as 
superbly  finished,  and,  indeed,  as  a 
very  favorable  specimen  of  the  manu- 
facture. Unceremoniously  fumbling 
about  various  portions  of  the  minis- 
terial uniform,  he  seemed  to  adjust 
springs  or  machinery  in  sundry  places, 
wound  up  the  mainspring  with  a 
crank,  and,  turning  to  me,  observed,  — 

"  There,  the  machine  is  wound  up 
and  ready  to  go:  I  have,  however,  dis- 
connected all  the  actions  except  the 
bellows  and  escape-pipe.  You  will 
therefore  observe,  that,  upon  being  put 
in  motion,  he  will  only  blow." 

Such  was  accordingly  the  result. 
The  accurate  workmanship  and  careful 
adjustment  of  the  machinery  rendered 
its  operation  as  entirely  noiseless  as 
the  normal  functions  of  the  human 
body ;  and  a  sort  of  whew  or  puif  was 
the  only  evidence  that  the  minister 
was  at  work. 

Budlong.  then  proceeded  to  gear  on 
the  vocalizing  apparatus  ;  whereupon 
the  squall  or  shrieking  monotone  of 
"Ah!"  which  I  mentioned  before, 
again  came  from  the  lips  of  the  au- 


tomaton. He  next  put  into  operation 
the  'gesture  and  expression  attach- 
ment, which  caused  also,  as  before,  the 
stretching  out  of  the  arms,  the  contor- 
tions of  the  visage,  &c. 

"  His  sermon's  in  him,  I  presume," 
said  Budlong,  inspecting  a  recess  in 
the  figure.  "  Yes ;  about  half  deliv- 
ered. He'll  begin  somewhere  in  the 
middle ;  for  we  don't  wind  'them 
up  until  they  are  entirely  run  down, 
to  avoid  uneven  wear  of  the  works." 

Then  he  touched  another  spring; 
and  the  automaton  preacher,  ceasing 
to  "  blaat  out "  —  if  we  may  use  an  ex- 
pressive rustic  verb  — his  u  Ah  ! "  slid 
from  it  into  the  midst  of  a  passage  in 
the  first  part  of  Bishop  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor's "  Discourse  6f  Lukewarmness  and 
Zeal,"  somewhat  on  this  wise :  "  A  — 
a  —  a  —  a  —  and  to  make  it  possible 
for  us  "  —  and  here  the  image  sub- 
sided into  a  graceful,  impressive,  and 
powerful  deJivery,of  the  strong  old- 
fashioned  English  sentences  —  "  to 
come  to  that  spiritual  state  where  all 
felicity  does  dwell.  The  religion  that 
Christ  taught  is  a  spiritual  religion  :  it 
designs  (so  far  as  the  state  will  permit) 
to  make  us  spiritual ;  that  is,  so  as 
the  Spirit  be  the  prevailing  ingredient. 
God  must  now  be  worshipped  in 
spirit  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  with  a 
fervent  spirit." 

And  so  the  minister  went  on  with 
the  solid  and  sonorous  rhetoric  of  the 
powerful  old  bishop. 

"That,"  said  Budlong,  "is  the 
principal  stop,  or  even  tone.  I  will 
now  set  the  damnatory  or  threaten- 
ing stop"  — 

"  Stay  a  moment,"  I  interrupted. 
"  It  would  be  a  pity  to  have  such 
noble  thoughts  as  Bishop  Taylor's 
inappropriately  delivered.  Couldn't 
you  illustrate  the  other  stops  by  in- 
serting other  matter  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes ! "  he  replied.  "  Here  is  a 
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list  of  our  prepared  printed  composi- 
tions, arranged  with  directions  for  the 
stops.  Just  select  at  your  pleasure, 
and  we'll  insert  them  accordingly. 
We  generally  use  the  principal  for 
exhibition." 

I  took  the  little  catalogue,  and  se- 
lected from  under  the  head  of  "  Tri- 
umphant "  the  Ninety-fifth  Psalm,  in 
the  Vulgate  Latin, "  Venite  exultemus 
Domino" 

This  having  been  taken  from  a 
closet,  inserted  in*  the  combined-ac- 
tion minister,  and  delivered  by  him  in 
an  overpowering  strain  of  congratu- 
latory eloquence,  my  friend  proceeded, 
at  my  request,  to  cause  the  enuncia- 
tion by  the  figure  of  the  Athauasian 
Creed,  with  all  the  curses  complete 
(I  looked  for  that  of  Ernulphus,  but  it 
was  not  on  the  list),  as  an  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  damnatory  or  threatening 
stop.  After  that  he  gave  me  Wes- 
ley's "  Sinners,  turn  :  why  will  ye 
die  ? "  on  the  hortatory  or  didactic 
stop;  and  other  pieces  in  the  three 
other  sermon  styles,  — the  hifalutin  or 
camp-meeting,  the  intoning  or  litur- 
gic,  and  the  sweet-cream  or  dearly- 
beloved. 

Having  thus  seen  all  that  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  factory,  we  completed  our 
circuit  by  returning  to  the  office, 
where  I  had  a  long  and  interesting 
conversation  with  Budlong,  of  which 
I  may  reproduce  some  of  the  chief 
points,  without  pretending  to  verbal 
accuracy. 

The  first  of  these  points,  if  I  may 
say  so,  was  an  interruption.  I  had 
hardly  sat  down,  when  I  jumped  up 
again ;  not  because  I  sat  on  a  cat  or 
a  pin,  but  because  a  great  awful  voice 
cried,  "  Twelve  o'clock  ! "  The  tone 
was  really  awful.  It  was  musical, 
but  vast,  booming,  and.  deep ;  and  the 
sound  throbbed  in  my  ears  like  the 
note  of  a  heavy  bell  close  at  hand; 


and  its  reverberations  filled  all  the  air : 
so  that  it  came,  seemingly,  from  every- 
where, —  not  from  any  place. 

Budlong  laughed  until  he  cried.  "  I 
forgot  to  tell  you,"  he  said  when  he 
could  speak,  "  we  have  Friar  Bacon's 
brazen  head,  discovered  at  Oxford,  and 
imported  expressly  for  us  at  great  ex- 
pense. We  use  it  instead  of  a  bell  or 
a  whistle,  just  as  the  American  Organ 
Factory  in  Boston  plays  a  common 
chord  for  the  same  purpose." 

I  recovered  myself  as  well  as  I 
could,  and  told  him,  that,  after  all,  he 
had  only  revived  an  old  device  in  his 
mechanical  devotions  ;  that  his  clock- 
work sermonizing  bore  much  analogy 
to  the  Buddhist  praying-mills,  that  are 
turned  by  water-wheels  or  by  wind. 

Budlong  laughed  again.  "I  con- 
fess," he  said,  "  this  much.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  First  Radical  Club ; 
and  you  know  they  run  a  Buddhist 
prayer-mill  in  the'  back-room  all  the 
time,  by  a  little  hydraulic  ram  sup- 
plied from  the  Cochituate  pipes.  Not 
one  of  them  will  admit  that  they  be- 
lieve there's  any  thing  in  it ;  but  still, 
you  know,  it  can  do  no  harm  to  be 
right  on  the  record.  You  remember 
the  old  story  of  the  Englishman  in 
Rome,  who  took  off  his  hat  and  made 
a  low  bow  to  Jupiter,  and  requested 
the  civility  should  be  remembered  in 
case  the  Olympian  dynasty  should 
ever  be  re-established  ?  I  am  not 
sure  but  our  modern  wise  men  of  th,e 
western  east  may  have  given  me  the 
idea,  really.  But  I  have  made  it  prac- 
tical." 

"  In  a  certain  sense,"  I  admitted. 
"But  have  you  made  it  pay?  What 
is  the  present  state  of  the  enterprise 
financially  ?  " 

"  Eminently  satisfactory.  We  are 
just  now,  for  instance,  filling  an  order 
for  ministers.  But  the  next  is  for 
lecturers  "  — 
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"  Lecturers  !  "  I  interrupted,  as 
that  grim  row  of  portrait  heads  in 
the  Bluebeard  chamber  flashed  across 
my  mind  in  a  new  light  —  "then 
those  likenesses  "  —  I  stopped ;  but 
I  had  let  it  out.  Budlong  turned  quite 
red,  and  looked,  I  may  say,  almost 
sheepish;  but  finally  he  made  the 
best  of  it  by  saying  good-naturedly,  — 

"  Ah,  peeping  Tom  !  " 

"  I  confess,"  I  said  ;  "  but  I  couldn't 
possibly  have  imagined  the  door  for- 
bidden." 

"  And  it's  our  own  fault  too/''  re- 
joined he.  "  We  ought  to  have 
locked  it,  and  hidden  the  key.  So  I'll 
confess  too.  The  fact  is,  that  we  are 
running  a  pretty  important  part  of 
the  *  lecturing  business  at  present. 
Don't  you  remember  that  odd  little 
newspaper  controversy  a  few  weeks 
ago,  in  consequence  of  '  The  Leaven- 
worth  Champion'  and  'The  Bangor 
Courier'  each  saying  that  a  certain  emi- 
nent speaker  lectured  at  its  respective 
city  on  one  and  the  same  evening  ?  " 

I  did. 

"Well,  we  had  a  terrible  time  to 
quiet  it  down.  You  see,  the  first-class 
speakers  receive  ten  times  as  many 
invitations  as  they  can  accept.  Now, 
we  furnish  a  facsimile,  who  exactly 
duplicates  the  eminent  gentleman ; 
and  we  have  half  the  money.  Be- 
tween you  and  me,  we  have  had  as 
many  as  five  of  one  or  two  men  speak- 
ing in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States  at  the  same  time.  Very  likely 
it  won't  last;  but  we're  coining  money 
out  of  it  now." 

"  And  the  celebrated  foreign  gen- 
tlemen ?  "  I  asked. 

"Pshaw!"  said  Budlong.  "They're 
all  safe  at  home,  minding  their  own 
business.  Nobody  knows  them :  so 
that  it's  a  great  deal  easier  to  put  their 
doubles  on  the  stage  than  the  domestic 
article." 


I  parodied  Campbell,  — 

"  Both  Pepper  and  his  Ghost  a  shade  !  " 

and  then  I  added  ;  "  but  really  you'll 
do  away  with  all  public  speaking, 
seems  to  me  ?  " 

"  None  of  my  lookout  if  we  do," 
was  his  cynical  answer.  "Not  with 
real  speaking,  though,  Beading  a 
manuscript  isn't  speaking.  We  have 
done  away  with  some  of  that.  What 
do>  you  suppose  it  is,  except  our  in- 
vention, that  has  caused  the* decrease 
that  the  religious  papers  are  always 
complaining  of,  in  the  number  of 
graduates  from  the  theological  semi- 
naries ?  " 

"  But,  my  dear  fellow,"  I  remonstrat- 
ed, "  what  the  dickens  —  What  is 
the  effect  of  all  this,  pray  tell  me,  on 
the  stated  religious  observances  of  the 
country?  You  surely  do  not  think 
it  right  to  impede  them,  or  to  push 
them  out  of  use  ?  " 

"  No.  But  what  I  do  think  is  this, 
that  real  religion  will  harmonize  just 
as  readily  and  perfectly  with  improve- 
ments in  art  as  with  advances  in 
science.  The  question  isn't  what  the 
new  invention  or  scientific  truth  will 
bring  to  pass :  that  will  take  care  of 
itself.  The  only  question  is,  whether 
it  is  a  truth,  whether  it  is  a  dis- 
covery." 

.  "  I  can't  bring  myself  to  give  up 
sermons." 

"  Give  up  ?  You're  going  to  have 
'em  cheaper  than  ever.  Why,  the  in- 
terest on  one  of  our  first-class  minis- 
ters isn't  one-tenth  of  a  decent  salary ; 
and  I'll  guarantee  him  to  outlive  a  crow. 
He'lf  save  his  own  first  cost  full  up  in 
from  five  to  ten  years ;  and  with  care 
he  won't  cost  five  dollars  a  year  for 
repairs.  Then,  look  at  the  economy  of 
the  whole  plan.  Here  are  your  human 
ministers  that  must  have  a  salary,  and 
a  family  and  houseroom,  and  grow  old 
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or  sick  or  heretical  or  tiresome  ;  or 
they  quarrel  with  the  parish ;  or  the 
parish  quarrels  with  them.  But  the 
patent  minister  is  exempt  from  all 
the  weaknesses  of  humanity.  He  re- 
quires neither  wife,  child,  nor  friend, 
neither  house,  land,  nor  salary,  bed  nor 
board,  rest,  exchange,  nor  vacation,  — 
nothing  in  the  world  except  a  cool 
cupboard  and  a  very  little  sweet  oil. 
He  is  conveniently  stored  in  a  closet  in 
the  vestry,  or  covered  with  a  dust- 
cloth  in  the  pulpit ;  or  he  can  stand  on 
a  trap,  and  go  up  and  down  by  a  bell- 
wire  arrangement  running  under  the 
floor,  that  the  senior  deacon  can  pull 
where  he  sits  in  his  pew.  If  you 
choose  to  have  him  wound  up  once  in 
six  hours,  he  will  maintain  a  perpet- 
ual discourse  day  and  night,  like  the 
perpetual  chant  in  the  chapel  of  Mr. 
Ferrar's  famous  religious  establish- 
ment at  Little  G-idding  in  Hunting- 
donshire. He  cannot  quarrel ;  he  says 
only  what  he  is  inspired  literally  to 
say ;  and  the  congregation  can  have 
whatever  approved  discourse  they  like, 
instead  of  taking  their  chances  of  get- 
ting one  they  do  not.  There  are  at 
least  thirty  thousand  ministers  of  the 
gospel  in  the  United  States :  at  four 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  they  are  paid 
twelve  million  dollars.  What  would 
this  annual  sum  not  accomplish,  —  I 
do  not  say  in  secular  enterprises,  but 
for  benevolent  undertakings,  —  the 
missionary  work,  home  charities,  edu- 
cation, reformatory  institutions  ? " 

"  Do  you  find  that  your  customers 
pay  a  higher  average  for  such  pur- 
poses than  other  people  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  it 
will  prove  to  be  so  whenever  you  will 
get  together  the  statistics,"  answered 
Budlong  with  great  assurance. 

"  I  can't  help  it :  I  couldn't  bear 
to  lose  my  dear  old  pastor  "  — 

"  Look  here  !  "    broke    in  Budlong 


with  some  heat.  "  Hold  on  !  I  haven't 
time  for  details  to-day.  I'll  talk  it 
out  with  you  next  time.  But  bear 
this  one  thing  in  mind, — the  Ser- 
monate  is  not  the  Pastorate;  and 
Budlong  and  Faber  haven't  offered 
yet  to  sell  you  a  PASTOR  ;  have  they  ?  " 

I  declare  I  had  never  thought  of 
it  before,  —  I  was  brought  up  under 
the  stated  preaching  of  the  gospel  as 
practised  in  New  England,  —  but  it 
isn't :  they  hadn't.  I  perceived  how 
wide  an  inquiry  this  distinction  opened 
up ;  and  so,  dropping  the  ethical 
aspects  of  the  business,  I  took  my 
friend's  hint,  and  came  back  to  facts. 

"  No,  you  haven't.  And  the  only 
thing  that  I  need  detain  you  for  any 
longer  is  to  get  a  few  more  points 
about  the  extent  and  prospects  of  the 
business,  such  as  will  look  well  in  iny 
article." 

"  Certainly.  Well,  —  of  course  I 
can't  go  into  details  of  dividends ; 
but  nobody  wants  to  sell  any  of  our 
stock :  I  defy  you  to  find  one  single 
share  in  the  market.  That's  proof 
of  prosperity,  I  think.  It  is  thought 
so  in  the  case  of  the  Chemical  Bank, 
at  any  rate. 

"  In  the  first  place,  as  to  prospects  : 
Besides  ministers  for  the  home 
market,  we  sent  an  agent  over  to  the 
other  side  last  summer,  who  writes  us 
that  he  is  coming  home  with  a  large 
contract  and  full  specifications  from 
the  Humble  ISTicephorus,  as  he  calls 
himself,  the  patriarch  of  Moscow,  for 
two  hundred  and  fifty  Greek  papas  ; 
and  a  small  one,  to  be  followed  by 
others  if  we  give  satisfaction,  from 
the  Sheik-ul-I^slam  at  Constantinople, 
for  four  dozen  howling  dervishes. 
The  Greek  priests  will  be  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  country  parishes, 
for  they  can't  get  drunk ;  and  I've 
already  gotten  up  a  working  model 
dervish,  with  pith  upper  works  and 
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lead  heels,  that  will  whirl  three  hun- 
dred times  a  minute  for  four  hours 
consecutively,  and  howl  like  a  north- 
easter the  whole  time.  The  agent 
just  called  in  at  Rome ;  but  the  Bo- 
man  service  is  so  complicated,  there's 
so  much  travel  in  it,  and  they  care 
so  little,  in  comparison,  about  sermons, 
anyhow,  that  we  can't  do  any  thing 
with  them. 

"  So  much  for  the  ministerial  de- 
partment. You  have  the  necessary 
facts  about  the  lecturers.  The  other 
items  that  will  be  found  most  interest- 
ing are,  I  think,  a  few  of  the  details 
that  we  have  thought  of  for  improv- 
ing our  mechanisms,  and  a  few  ideas 
about  the  further  application  of  our 
principle. 

"  Now,  for  instance,  our  big  brazen 
head  —  of  course,  you  understand  that 
we  only  made  a  large  one  in  imitation 
of  Friar  Bacon's  —  suggested  to  me, 
the  other  day,  that  we  could  supply  an 
economical  article  of  army  chaplains. 
We  are  in  correspondence  with  Gen. 
Sherman  about  it  now.  He's  a  man 
of  gpnius ;  and  I  shouldn't  wonder 
if.  he  would  allow  an  experiment 
at  our  expense.  I  have  calculated 
that  a  chaplain  not  more  than  eleven 
feet  seven  and  one-half  inches  high 
could  be  built  and  voiced  so  as  to 
preach  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand men  at  once.  I  should  call 
these  the  Boanerges  style,  or  Sons  of 
Thunder. 

"  But  I  fancy  a  far  more  successful 
thing  will  be  made  out  of  our  patent 
politicians ;  that  is,  if  we  can  ever 
get  them  into  use.  But,  if  once  the 
community  is  well  accustomed  to  our 
ministers  and  lecturers,  they  can 
hardly  help  seeing  the  enormous 
economy  to  be  made  by  the  use  of 
our  politicians.  Consider  the  saving 
in  money,  in  a  single  year,  by  substi- 
tuting for  the  present  style  of  state 


and  national  politicians  an  equal 
number  of  individuals  who  cannot 
drink  whiskey,  who  cannot  charge  a 
price  for  influence  nor  for  making 
speeches,  who  are  legally  incapable 
of  becoming  president,  who  cannot 
hold  any  credit  mobilier  stock,  in  short, 
who  are,  by  the  very  law  of  their  being, 
unable  to  do  any  thing  except  their 
duty.  Take  one  single  item  of  this 
saving :  every  session  of  Congress 
costs  the  country  something  like  two 
million  dollars,  I  believe  it  is.  Now, 
if  the  speeches  were  deducted,  about 
seven-ninths  of  this  would  be  saved, 
as  near  as  I  can  calculate ;  and  a  few 
able  business-men  could  do  the  real 
work  of  the  session  in  the  other  two- 
ninths.  Now,  there  are  three  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  members  of  Con- 
gress, all  told.  Suppose  each  makes 
only  ten  speeches  per  session,  —  a  lu- 
dicrously low  estimate,  —  and  you 
have  three  thousand  one  hundred  and 
seventy  in  all,  which  cannot  at  present 
in  any  event  be  made  at  a  faster  rate 
than  two  at  a  time,  —  one  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  one  in  the  House.  What  I 
propose  is  to  fit  up  a  proper  room  in 
the  Capitol,  like  our  proving-room, 
well  deafened  throughout,  and  to  have 
a  proper  number  of  the  patent  mem- 
bers of  Congress  a-going  there  day 
and  night,  until  all  the  speeches  of 
the  session  are  delivered.  Suppose 
there  are  twenty-five  of  them,  which 
I  will  contract  to  furnish  at  a  most 
liberal  discount  from  our  retail  prices, 
and  we  will  allow  three  hours  per 
speech ;  that  is,  eight  speeches  each, 
per  day  of  twenty-four  hours  :  then 
you  have  in  all  two  hundred  speeches 
per  day,  or  the  whole  session's  supply 
of  three  thousand  one  hundred  and 
seventy  worked  off  in  less  than  six- 
teen business-days,  and  not  a  living 
soul  obliged  to  hear  them,  either,  ex- 
cept my  two  workmen  who  take  it 
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watch  and  watch,  to  oil  the  honorable 
gentlemen,  and  wind  them  up,  and 
stick  their  speeches  into  them. 

"For  the  campaign  speakers,  I 
should  add  an  extra  strong  pump- 
handle  action  in  the  right  arm,  and  a 
smile  movement  in  the  face.'7 

I  couldn't  help  a  suggestion  of  my 
own  here:  "A  smile  movement! 
You  said  they  wouldn't  drink." 

"  No  slang,  please,"  said  Budlong, 
rather  miffed  for  the  moment. 

"  Beg  pardon.  But  here's  another 
idea  really.  Why  couldn't  you  let 
them  drink?  It's  very  popular  in 
some  sections.  You  could  have  a  tin 
stomach  on  purpose  with  a  faucet ;  and 
they  could  drink  the  same  whiskey 
over,  year  in  and  year  out." 

"  No,"  said  Budlong  firmly.  "  No 
immoral  practice  shall  be  counte- 
nanced by  this  concern,  nor  any  thing 
introduced  that  could  oifend  the  most 
fastidious.  Now,  don't  interrupt  me 
with  any  more  of  your  nonsense,  but 
just  listen  to  my  other  improvements. 

"  There's  one  idea  that  a  lady  sug- 
gested to  me,  that  we  are  thinking  of 
adding  to  our  ministers.  This  is  the 
brotherly-love  attachment,  consisting 
of  a  reservoir  for  warm  water  in  the 
head,  extra  soft,  red  lips,  a  bend  for 
the  neck,  and  a  puckering  or  pouting 
action.  On  grasping  and  raising  the 
hand,  the  face  will  come  forward,  two 
or  more  tears  will  exude  from  the 
eyes,  and  the  mouth  will  execute  a 
kiss.  The  sexton  might  after  service 
set  up  the  minister  below  the  pulpit 
or  in  the  vestry  for  the  convenience  of 
those  wishing  to  participate  in  this 
exercise. 

"  For  travellers  or  residents  abroad, 
we  have  designed  what  might  be  called 
a  private  chaplain,  or  you  might  al- 
most call  it  a  bottle  angel,  in  contrast 
to  the  bottle  imp  of  the  German 
story." 


"Speaking  of  travelling,"  I  ob- 
served, "have  you  thought  of  any 
thing  in  the  missionary  line  ?  It 
would  take  the  jungle  fever  a  long 
time  to  destroy  a  patent  missionary." 

"  And  a  very  hearty  cannibal  to  eat 
him,"  replied  Budlong.  "No,  we  ne- 
gotiated with  the  Borrioboola  Gha 
concern  ;  but  they  couldn't  give  refer- 
ences. The  American  Board  won't 
touch  us.  Fact  is,  preaching  isn't  of 
so  much  account  for  missionary  pur- 
poses at  present,  as  doing  good ;  and 
we  can't  get  up  a  machine  that  will 
do  good  of  itself.  That  would  be  a 
moral  perpetual  motion,  —  a  more  in- 
credible absurdity  than  the  mechani- 
cal one  that  I  cured  Smith  of.  To  be 
sure,  I  did  correspond  a  little  with 
some  of  the  great  physiologists  about 
that  very  idea,  out  of  duriosity. 
Beale  wrote  me  that  it  wTas  no  harder 
than  to  build  a  human  being  in  a 
shop.  Rather  satirical,  hey  ?  Hux- 
ley seemed  to  imply  that  Beale's  no- 
tions were  those  of  an  ass,  and  that 
the  idea  was  one  not  to  be  despaired  of. 
But  I  guess  we  shall  leave  the  4  mis- 
sionaries along  with  the  pastors. 
Souls  are  not  in  our  line." 

Having  now  noted  all  that  seemed 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this 
paper,  I  thanked  my  friend  Budlong, 
and  after  wishing  well  to  his  "  priest- 
craft," as  I  took  the  liberty  of  calling 
it,  from  its  chief  department,  I  took 
my  leave. 

I  have  lost  my  interest  in  public 
speaking.  Would  anybody  like  to 
buy  very  cheap  a  ticket  to  the  next 
course  of  the  famous  lectures  on  the 
History  of  Ireland  ? 

I  am  going  to  write  to  Budlong 
with  details  of  the  economy  to  be  se- 
cured by  substituting  a  small  num- 
ber of  patent  men  for  the  present 
standing  armies  of  Europe,  and  for 
our  own  troops,  except  those  in  gar- 
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rison  in  the  Ku  Klux  districts,  and 
those  employed  against  the  Indians. 
I  think  the  influence  of  the  various 
societies  for  preventing  cruelty  to 
animals  might  be  secured  in  favor  of 
substituting  clothes-horses  for  the 
present  style  of  cavalry  horses  ;  as  to 
the  soldiers  themselves,  I  doubt  it :  I 
have  not  observed  that  these  benevo- 
lent gentlemen  paid  much  attention 
to  the  convenience  of  human  beings. 
For  my  part,  I  think  it  is  almost  as 
well  worth  while  to  save  pain  to  men 
by  putting  a  mechanical  substitute-tin 
their  place,  as  to  fling  up  a  tin  pigeon, 
that  won't  make  a  good  pie  after  he's 
dead,  into  the  air  to  be  shot  at. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  once  more  re- 
ferring my  readers  to  the  advertise- 
ment of  Budlong  and  Faber,  inserted 
in  this  number  of  "Old  and  New," 
for  the  express  purpose  of  drawing 
attention  to  this  account ;  and  I  beg 
them  to  be  careful  to  observe  the  post- 
office  address. 

POSTSCRIPT.  —  I  have  just  cut  from 
a  newspaper  the  following  paragraph, 


which  shows  once  more  how  impos- 
sible it  is  for  humanity  to  reach  per- 
fection, and  how  well  founded,  though 
unsuccessful,  was  my  friend  Budlong's 
solicitous  watchfulness  over  his  ma- 
chinery :  — 

SAD  ACCIDENT. — The  very  valu- 
able and  costly  patent  minister  offici- 
ating at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
in  this  town  suddenly  exploded  yes- 
terday afternoon,  in  consequence  of  a 
defect  in  the  windpipe,  in  the  midst 
of  the  sermon,  with  a  terrific  howl. 
Portions  of  the  sermon  were  driven 
into  the  heads  of  several  of  the  audi- 
ence, passing,  by  a  singular  accident, 
in  one  or  two  cases,  in  at  one  ear,  and 
out  at  the  other.  Permanent  mental 
derangement  is  apprehended  in  the 
cases  of  two  or  three  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  from  passages  of 
the  sermon  supposed  remaining  in  the 
brain.  This  sad  catastrophe  has  cast 
a  deep  gloom  over  our  usually  cheer- 
ful village. 
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ALL  that  has  happened  among 
mankind  has  arisen  from  the  mutual 
play  of  the  forces  around  them  and 
the  forces  within  them.  The  drama 
of  ages  has  had  this  world  for  its 
stage,  and  our  race  for  its  actors  ;  and 
could  not  have  remained  the  same, 
had  either  been  different.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  the  distribution  of  sea 
and  land  other  than  it  has  been  within 
attested  time,  giving  a  new  massing 
to  the  ice,  and  new  currents  to  the 
ocean ;  or  change  the  lines  on  which 
the  mountain-ranges  rise,  so  that  the 
great  rivers,  whose  reeds  hide  the 


cradle  of  all  civilization,  shall  hare  a 
different  flow ;  bury  the  old  forests  a 
little  deeper;  put  the  mineral  veins 
out  of  reach  ;  or  take  the  cotton  and 
the  flax  from  the  flora  of  the  earth : 
and,  by  this  modification  of  terrestri- 
al conditions,  you  turn  back  all  our 
actual  past  into  the  impossible.  And 
in  the  same  way,  had  man  been  con- 
stituted otherwise  than  as  he  is  ;  had 
his  appetites  been  less  exigent,  or  his 
resentment  less  keen,  or  his  affections 
less  capable  of  ideal  direction,  or  his 
faculty  of  speech  no  greater  than  a 
dog's,  —  then,  also,  an  observer  of  the 
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world  must  have  witnessed  quite  an- 
other change  of  scenes.  Nay,  there 
are  crises  in  human  affairs  at  which 
the  whole  movement  of  the  future 
seems  to  hinge  on  a  single  act  of  a 
single  agent.  Had  Judas  Iscariot 
spurned  at  first,  instead  of  returning 
at  last,  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  who 
can  measure  the  change  from  that 
dropped  link  in  the  sequence  of 
events  ?  Had  Mohammed  broken 
the  cobweb  which  was  flung  across 
his  cave  of  concealment,  and  which 
seemed  to  tell  his  pursuers  he  was 
not  there,  the  vehement  life  which 
Islam  has  breathed  into  so  many 
nations  would  have  been  lost  to  the 
pulses  of  the  world.  Had  the  monas- 
tery at  Erfurt  deputed  another  than 
young  Luther  on  its  errand  to  pa- 
ganized Borne,  or  had  Leo  X.  sent 
a  less  scandalous  agent  than  Tetzel  on 
his  business  to  Germany,  the  seeds 
of  the  Reformation  might  have  fallen 
by  the  wayside,  where  they  had  no 
deepness  of  earth,  and  the  Western 
revolt  of  the  human  mind  have  taken 
another  date  and  another  form.  And 
so  it  would  seem  as  if  the  many-col- 
ored web  of  history  were  all  woven 
by  the  threads  of  our  volition,  shot 
through  the  continuous  warp  of  nat- 
ural law  without  us. 

Is  there,  then, -it  will  be  asked,  no 
part  left  free  for  a  divine  agent  ? 
Is  the  story  all  told,  when  the  scene 
has  been  physically  described,  and 
the  actors  have  revealed  their  purposes, 
and  played  out  their  game?  Or  is 
there  a  deeper  plot,  which  wields  their 
conscious  aims,  and  combines  them 
for  unconscious  ends,  and  works  out  a 
catastrophe  dissipating  and  transcend- 
ing all  personal  dreams  ?  How  far 
there  is  scope  for  a  divine  education 
of  mankind,  without  disturbing  either 
factor  of  their  history,  and  on  what 
lines  of  change  we  are  to  seek  its 


vestiges,  will  be  evident  by  simply 
following  out  the  principles  which  we 
have  already  gained. 

If,  indeed,  the  only  way  in  which 
God  could  find  entrance  among  the 
phenomena  were  as  a  third  factor, 
over  and  above  the  theatre  of  nature, 
and  the  life  of  man ;  if  the  question 
were,  whether,  when  these  two  had 
done  their  utmost,  there  yet  remained 
some  unexplained  effects  for  which 
he  must  be  invoked,  — we  might  well 
despair  of  finding  room  for  any  cau- 
sality of  his ;  for  it  is  obvious  the 
other  two  groups  — -  the  agency  with- 
out, and  the  agency  within  —  consti- 
tute a  pair  logically  exhaustive,  and 
absolutely  close  their  ranks  against 
any  new  partner  on  the  field.  Those 
who  insist  that  nature  and  humanity 
suffice  to  account  for  every  thing,  and 
need  no  teHium  quid  to  complete  the 
tale,  tell  us  not  simply  a  truth,  but  a 
truism,  serviceable  only  as  betraying 
their  total  misconception  of  the  prob- 
lem. Their  tacit  assumptions,  that 
nature  is  a  reservoir  of  atheistic  pow- 
ers, and  that  man  is  an  insulated 
personality,  —  the  product  and  re- 
agent of  those  powers,  —  and  that,  till 
we  discover  some  other  realm,  we  may 
deny  all  other  mind  than  his,  are 
simply  a  prejudgment  of  the  ques- 
tion by  false  definition  and  inaccurate 
division.  There  is  no  need  of  any 
oiitlying  domain,  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  phenomena  we  see  and  feel,  to 
serve  for  us  as  the  receptacle  of  God. 
Infinitely  as  his  being  may  transcend 
the  whole  sphere  of  our  cognition,  it 
is  not  beyond  nature, .but  within  it, 
that  we  must  find  the  action  of  his 
power :  it  is  not  beyond  the  human 
mind,  but  within  it,  that  we  must  be 
conscious  of  his  living  spirit.  We 
shall  have  therefore  to  break  up  the 
two  factors  of  history  in  order  to 
draw  forth  from  them,  and  exhibit 
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apart,  such  elements  in  them  as  may 
be  divine. 

This  world,  which  is  the  outward 
theatre  of  history,  is  part  of  the  great 
kosmos,  all  whose  forces,  as  we  have 
seen,  find  their  unit}'-  in  God,  and 
whose  laws  are  but  the  modes  and 
order  of  his  thought.  In  that  field, 
he  is  not  simply  First  Cause,  but 
Sole  Cause ;  all  force  being  one,  and 
no  force  other  than  his.  Whenever, 
in  accommodation  to  the  vocabulary 
of  science,  we  speak  of  a  plurality  of 
powers,  we  refer  in  reality  only  to  sev- 
eral distinct  orders  of  phenomena  which 
are  wrought  out  by  the  universal 
Power,  and  which,  by  their  different 
aspects,  cover  its  identity  with  variable 
masks.  Though  this  disguise  is  often 
used  as  a  philosophic  trap,  and  the 
laws  of  things  are  tricked  out  in  the 
drapery  of  causality,  it  can  impose 
on  no  one  who  follows  the  meanings 
of  his  words  to  their  ultimate  seats, 
and  knows  thought  from  thought 
under  every  dress.  Thus  the  first 
factor,  nature,  falls  back  entirely  to 
the  account  of  the  highest  Will. 
And  to  this  term,  we  must  remember, 
belongs  man  himself,  so  far  as  he  is 
simply  a  living  thing,  —  a  mammal  in 
the  museum  of  nature.  He,  too,  is 
subject,  like  the  clouds  and  trees  and 
waves,  to  rules  in  which  he  has  no 
voice  :  and  within  these  limits  he  is 
merely  a  natural  object,  the  seat  of 
natural  phenomena;  and  the  divine 
Cause  is  operative  in  him  in  the  same 
purely  dynamic  way*  in  which  he 
grows  the  forests,  and  moulds  the  hail. 
So  far,  therefore,  as  the  birthday  of 
our  race  upon  this  earth,  the  distribu- 
tion and  movement  of  population,  the 
genius  and  habits  of  nations,  the 
shifting  centres  of  power,  have  been 
determined  by  the  natural  constitution 
of  the  globe  itself,  they  fall  directly 
under  divine  causation,  and  are  in- 


cluded in  the  organism  of  the  divine 
scheme.  By  referring  these  things  to 
the  soil  and  the  sun,  to  the  fruits  and 
hunting-grounds,  to  the  wood  and 
metals,  of  the  world,  we  do  not  take 
them  out  of  the  Supreme  Hand,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  leave  them  uncondi- 
tionally there  ;  for,  though  the  Cre- 
ator goes  beyond  nature,  nature  lies 
and  lives  entirely  in  him.  This 
physical  agency  of  God,  spreading 
alike  through  persons  and  things, 
through  organic  and  inorganic  being, 
can  take  no  separate  notice  of  human 
life  and  character,  nor  of  the  differ- 
ences which  distinguish  us  from  each 
other  in  our  lot  and  in  our  mind ;  but 
pledges  itself  to  steadiness  and  con- 
sistency throughout  a  whole  cosmical 
system,  to  the  balanced  good  of  which 
it  is  directed.  So  severe  does  this 
unbending  uniformity  sometimes  ap- 
pear^that  it  wrings  from  us  passionate 
deprecations  of  pity  and  alarm;  as 
when  some  rude  force  crushes,  or 
some  unearned  malady  tortures  and 
prostrates,  a  noble  and  lovely  life,  the 
centre  of  a  thousand  hopes.  But  we 
must  not  be  tempted  to  demand  that 
the  whole  of  Omnipotence  should 
stand  at  the  disposal  of  human  ends. 
We  must  beware  of  saying  that  the 
physical  conditions  which  influence 
the  course  of  humanity  are  meant 
for  these  alone,  and  should  be  meas- 
ured by  the  standard  of  our  needs. 
The}'-  are  only  a  local  application  to  one 
planet  (which,  moreover,  has  other 
inhabitants  besides  ourselves)  of  laws 
embracing  other  worlds,  and  affecting,- 
it  may  be,  innumerable  other  beings  ; 
and  all  that  we  can  ask  is,  that,  in 
their  universal  sweep,  their  operation 
here  should  have  its  estimated  place. 
To  us,  side  by  side  with  the  moral 
government  of  God,  which  goes  by 
the  characters  of  men,  there  must 
ever  appear  to  be  a  yet  vaster  admin- 
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istration,  which,  still  intellectual,  is 
immoral,  and  carries  its  inexorable 
order  through,  and  never  turns  aside, 
though  it  crushes  life  and  hope,  and 
even  gives  occasion  to  guilt  and  abase- 
ment. Probably  enough,  this  is  only 
an  illusion  of  ours;  and,  could  we 
follow  from  world  to  world  those  laws 
which  look  so  sad  and  stern  below,  we 
might  find  them  working  out  else- 
where the  spiritual  ends  which  here 
they  seem  to  disappoint ;  and  might 
discover  that  the  training  of  minds 
into  the  likeness  of  himself  is  not 
only  supreme,  but  sole,  among  the 
designs  of  God.  But,  so  long  as  we 
are  confined  to  our  provincial  position 
in  this  universe,  and  can  see  no  moral 
ends  beyond  the  limits  of  mankind, 
there  will  remain  outside  these  limits 
a  simply  natural,  divine  order,  which, 
so  far  as  it  educates  us,  does  so  only 
in  passing  on  to  other  ends. 

But,  as  we  have  seen,  God  is  not 
only  in  nature,  which  spreads  the 
scene  of  history,  and  in  mankind,  as 
natural  objects  belonging  to  the  fur- 
niture of  that  scene ;  he  is  also  in 
those  higher  endowments  of  our  hu- 
manity which  transcend  the  zoologic 
limits,  and  enable  us  to  become  the 
actors  in  history,  and  to  perform  the 
parts.  He  has  not  only  planted 
within  us  the  train  of  passions  and 
affections  which  carry  us  hither  and 
thither  as  they  take  their  turn  at  the 
helm,  but  has  disposed  them  in  a  hier- 
archy of  ranks,  and  by  his  own 
Living  Spirit  in  the  midst  interpreted 
their  relative  authority,  and  made  it 
felt.  So  that  over  us,  as  moral  beings, 
are  set  other  laws  than  those  which 
are  embodied  in  our  animal  organism, 
and  in  virtue  of  which  we  eat  and 
drink,  and  sleep  and  wake,  and  laugh 
and  weep,  and  fear  and  fight,  and 
herd  together  in  gregarious  masses ; 
viz.,  laws  to  which  our  assent  is  asked, 


and  to  which  we  render,  if  at  all,  an 
elective  obedience.  We  are  commit- 
ted to  the  disposal  of  no  imperious 
and  overmastering  spontaneity  of 
force,  but  of  a  clear  consciousness  of 
relative  worth  among  the  claims  that 
bid  for  us ;  and  this  revelation  of 
authority,  this  knowledge  of  the  bet- 
ter, this  inward  conscience,  this 
moral  ideality,  —  call  it  what  you 
will,. —  is  the  presence  of  God  in 
man.  Twice  over,  therefore,  does  his 
life  meet  with  .ours,  —  his  physical 
agency  in  the  forces  which  he  lends 
to  our  organic  nature ;  his  spiritual, 
in  the  apprehension  which  he  gives 
us  of  the  gradations  of  character 
and  the  supremacy  of  duty. 

Do  we  thus  admit  into  our  being 
too  much  that  is  divine  ?  Within  so 
narrow  an  enclosure,  must  we  fear 
that  it  will  demand  the  whole  space, 
and  leave  nothing  for  ourselves  ?  It 
is  a  groundless  fear.  Far  from  en- 
croaching on  our  proper  personality, 
the  second  or  spiritual  divine  element 
addresses  itself  to  minds  alone,  and 
presupposes  the  co-presence  with  it 
of  our  will  as  a  responsible  subject 
and  an  effective  power.  Without 
this,  it  would  have  no  function  in  us 
any  more  than  in  a  sheep ;  to  this 
only  can  it  address  its  appeal,  and 
offer  free  suggestion  for  free  adoption. 
Its  voice  is  not  less  strictly  relative 
to  the  problems  of  character  in  us, 
than  it  is  distinctly  expressive  of 
character  in  God.  There  cannot  be 
one  to  command",  unless,  also,  there  is 
one  to  obey.  Three  orders  of  power, 
therefore,  meet  within  the  human  be- 
ing, —  a  physical,  a  spiritual,  and  a 
personal ;  the  first  conditioning  his 
life  as  a  creature  or  living  thing,  the 
other  two  as  a  moral  nature ;  the 
former  divinely  presenting,  the  latter 
humanly  answering,  the  responsible 
appeal. 
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This  personal  will,  which  is  thus 
saved  as  the  third  constituent  power 
in  our  nature,  may  concur,  or  may 
conflict,  with  either  of  the  other  two. 
It  may  resist,  or  strive  to  evade,  the 
dynamic  order  of  the  world  ;  as  when 
we  vainly  defy  the  physical  laws  of 
health,  or  attempt  enterprises  with 
resources  inadequate  to  their  success. 
In  all  such  cases  of  frustrated  aim, 
—  when,  for  instance,  we  are  detained 
by  storms  from  reaching  the  death- 
bed of  a  friend  across  the  sea,  —  it  is 
we  in  our  personal  life  that  are  baf- 
fled by  the  divine  order  of  the  world. 
Our  will,  again,  may  resist,  or  it  may 
adopt,  the  imperative  intimations  of 
conscience ;  either  betraying  the 
right  to  save  a  life  of  tainted  ease, 
or  meeting  self-sacrifice,  rather  than 
incur  the  sin  of  unfaithfulness.  And 
here  the  casting  vote  is  ours  ;  and,  if 
the  wrong  is  done,  it  is  the  divine 
agency,  in  its  spiritual  function,  that 
is  "  grieved "  and.  driven  away.  In 
this  way  are  clearly  distinguished  the 
relative  parts  which  the  two  agents, 
the  divine  and  the  human,  play  in  the 
respective  spheres  of  necessary  law 
and  of  moral  law.  As  in  the  former, 
in  the  outward  field  of  nature,  we 
often  say  that  "  Man  proposes,  but 
God  disposes,"  so  in  the  latter,  in 
the  inner  sphere  of  conscience,  we 
may  reverse  the  rule,  and  say  that 
"  God  proposes ;  but  man  disposes." 
God's  part  is  done,  when,  having 
made  us  free,  he  shows  to  us  our 
best :  ours  now  remains  to  pass  on 
from  illumination  of  the  conscience 
to  surrender  of  the  will.  And  thus 
we  obtain  at  once  the  separating  line 
between  the  divine  and  the  human  in 
that  moral  and  spiritual  life  which  in- 
volves the  communion  of  both  :  the 
initiative  of  all  higher  good  is  with 
God ;  while  it  rests  with  man  to  be 
the  organ  of  its  realization,  or  its 
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loss.  If,  as  there  dawn  upon  us 
purer  lights,  be  it  of  truth  or  of  duty, 
which  promise  to  dissipate  the  lazy 
mists  that  fold  us  round,  we  refuse  to 
lay  ourselves  open  to  them,  and  to 
take  the  path  illumined  by  them 
alone  ;  if,  still  worse,  we  try  to  ap- 
propriate their  glory  without  accept- 
ing their  obligations,  and  thus  turn 
them  into  richer  ornaments  of  self,  — 
we  do  all  that  we  can  to  be  "  without 
God  in  the  world,"  and  to  reduce 
whatever  is  divine  into  the  mere  food 
of  appetite  or  convenience.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  freely  give  our- 
selves away  to  the  true,  the  beautiful, 
the  right,  and  reverence  them  as 
above  us,  and  entitled  to  the  sacrifice, 
then,  whether  we  know  it  or  not,  we 
place  ourselves  at  God's  disposal,  and 
become  fellow-workers  with  him. 
Hence,  all  dying  out  of  moral  good  is 
a  human  phenomenon,  due  to  some 
canker  of  unfaithfulness ;  while  all 
the  new  births  of  good  are  divine  in 
their  source,  though  human,  also,  in 
their  accomplishment. 

It  is  a  true  saying,  however  hard 
to  a  stoic's  self-reliance,  that  it  is 
beyond  the  power  of  man  to  lift  him- 
self: he  can  only  prevent  himself 
from  sinking.  It  is  not  we  that  set 
the  lights  before  us  at  which  we  aim : 
they  gleam  upon  us  from  beyond  us, 
if  not  by  the  immediate  gift  of  God ; 
and  our  part  is  complete,  if  we  keep 
our  eye  intent  to  see  them,  and  our 
foot  resolute  to  climb  whither  they 
show  us  the  way.  The  beacon  aloft 
is  given  ;  the  path  to  reach  it  alone 
is  found.  But  there  is  another  say-- 
ing, not  less  true,  needful  to  complete 
the  story,  —  that  whoever  is  faithful  to 
a  first  grace  that  opens  on  him  shall 
have  a  second  in  advance  of  it ;  and? 
if  still  he  follows  the  messenger  of 
God,  angels  ever  brighter  shall  go  be- 
fore his  way.  Every  duty  done  leaves 
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the  eye  more  clear,  and  enables  gen- 
tler whispers  to  reach  the  ear ;  every 
brave  sacrifice  incurred  lightens  the 
weight  of  the  clinging  self  which 
holds  us  back ;  every  storm  of  pas- 
sion swept  away  leaves  the  air  of  the 
mind  transparent  for  more  distant 
visions  :  and  thus,  by  a  happy  concord 
of  spiritual  attractions,  the  helping 
graces  of  Heaven  descend,  and  meet 
the  soul  intent  to  rise.  Though, 
therefore,  it  is  not  ours  to  elevate  our- 
selves, we  shall  assuredly  be  sent  for, 
if  we  will  only  go.  But,  then,  this 
growing  scale,  this  more  and  ever 
more  of  opportunity,  must  be  referred 
to  God ;  and  it  gives  us  a  mark  by 
which  we  may  track  the  lines  of 
Providence  in  life. 

It  is  from  personal  self-reflection 
that  we  learn  this  constitution  of 
our  nature,  and  find  in  it  the  bound- 
ary between  the  human  and  the  di- 
vine. But  its  discovery  would  be  im- 
possible, and  its  effects  reduced  to 
zero,  in  an  insulated  life;  as  it  is  only 
in  the  presence  of  other  minds  simi- 
larly formed  and  affected,  only  in  the 
visible  play  of  passion  and  character 
around,  under  the  appeal  of  the  no- 
bler and  the  shock  of  the  baser,  that 
the  moral  capacities  can  find  develop- 
ment so  as  adequately  to  be  :  so,  even 
if  regarded  as  potentially  there,  they 
could  not  be  known  to  us,  but  for  the 
objective  image  of  our  own  inner  his- 
tory in  the  living  drama  around  us. 
The  reciprocal  action  of  a  common 
nature  in  each  and  all  not  only  mul- 
tiplies, but  absolutely  conditions,  its 
manifestation  in  any  ;  and  the  divine 
relation  to  the  conscience,  being  so- 
cial not  less  than  individual,  may 
be  followed  out  in  the  character 
of  nations  over  the  surface  of  the 
world,  and  will  give  traces  every- 
where of  a  common  moral  govern- 
ment. These  traces  will  be  found  a 


homogeneous  extension  of  individual 
experience. 

Humanity,  however,  is  not  only  a 
many-lived  organ ;  it  is  also  a  long- 
lived  organ  of  God  :  and  its  phenom- 
ena, besides  enlarging  themselves 
from  the  personal  scale  to  that  of 
collective  society,  acquire  a  certain 
cumulative  power  and  volume  from 
generation  to  generation,  yielding 
results,  which,  being  beyond  the  in- 
tentions of  all  the  human  agents 
in  their  production,  must  be  referred 
to  the  divine  administration  of  the 
earth.  The  aims  of  man.  taken  one 
by  one,  and  then  added  up  into  a 
whole,  are  no  adequate  measure  of  the 
effects  achieved  by  them  as  tenants 
of  the  globe ;  and  its  surface  is  rich 
in  memorials  which  have  been  left  as 
a  heritage  for  the  race,  but  would  as- 
tonish no  one  more  than  the  private 
agents  in  their  creation.  Who  can 
think,  without  wonder,  of  the  opera- 
tion, in  the  long  run,  of  a  very  simple 
and  inconspicuous  cause  ;  viz.,  man's 
need  of  fresh  water  to  relieve  his 
periodic  thirst  ?  This  it  is  which  has 
led  him  to  the  banks  of  rivers  for  his 
first  settlements ;  which  has  selected 
the  site  of  mighty  cities,  and  woven 
the  network  of  the  early  civilizations ; 
which  has  loaded  the  margins  of  the 
Nile,  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  and 
the  Ganges  with  monuments  of  an- 
cient art  and  more  ancient  piety ; 
and,  in  short,  traced  the  whole  contour 
of  historical  geography.  When  men 
saw  the  marvellous  product,  and,  under 
the  shadow  of  palaces  and  temples, 
speculated  on  the  origin  of  so  proud 
a  scene,  it  is  not  surprising  if  they 
fancied  that  it  must  have  been  fore- 
announced  by  the  fates,  and  that  the 
founders,  well  knowing  what  was 
given  them  to  doj  were  all  heroes  and 
divine.  But  the  naked  Britons,  who, 
before  Caesar's  time,  were  encamped 
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on  the  brink  of  the  Thames,  were 
placed  there  by  the  rudest  exigencies 
of  barbarian  nature,  without  foresight 
of  the  modern  London ;  and  just  as 
little  was  it  any  historic  vision  of  the 
"Eternal  City",  that  floated  before 
the  mind  of  Romulus  and  his  band. 
Each  increment  on  these  small  be- 
ginnings has  been  similarly  made  by 
the  working  of  petty  and  temporary 
aims,  yet  with  an  aggregate  result 
as  much  grander  than  its  rudiments 
as  the  history  of  human  society 
transcends  the  pettiness  of  retail 
trade.  Nor  is  it  only  the  material 
capital  of  civilization  which  thus  out- 
strips the  conception  of  its  several 
contributors.  The  whole  structure  of 
human  law  —  that  august  expression 
of  the  moral  organization  of  our  col- 
lective life  —  has  its  ground  in  the 
simplest  of  psychological  facts ;  viz., 
the  inequality  of  the  resentment,  in 
case  of  wrong,  felt  by  the  injured  and 
by  the  bystanders  ;  inducing  the  lat- 
ter, who  cannot  be  worked  up  to  the 
rage  of  the  former,  to  interpose,  and 
enforce  their  own  more  mitigated 
anger.  But  how  little  could  they  who 
first  rushed  in  to  stay  the  uplifted 
arm  of  vengeance  dream  of  the  Pan- 
dects, whose  initial  word  they  wrote, 
or  imagine  that  mighty  system  of 
rights  and  obligations,  of  restraints 
and  sanctions,  of  mutual  service  re- 
quired and  common  protection  guar- 
anteed, which,  expressing  the  formed, 
educating  the  unformed  conscience  of 
communities,  secures  their  moral  tis- 
sue by  fibres  ever  firm  and  ever  grow- 
ing !  The  New-Zealander,  who,  when 
brought  to  London,  wondered  how, 
without  flocks  and  herds  in  sight,  or 
fields  loaded  with  the  fruits  of  tillage, 
the  swarming  city  was  fed  day  by 
day,  yielded  to  a  just  surprise  j  the 
countless  springs  of  private  interest 
which  easily  effect  so  gigantic  a  result 


being  inconspicuous,  and  unconscious- 
ly adjusting  an  equilibrium  never  be- 
fore the  agents7  thought.  But  far 
more  marvellous  is  the  peaceful  co- 
presence  and  orderly  co-operation  of 
millions  of  human  beings,  each 
charged  with  forces  of  passion  and 
desire,  distinct  from  the  rest,  and  un- 
heeding, for  the  most  part,  the  unity 
of  the  whole.  This  new  order  of 
phenomena,  beyond  the  range  of  our 
personal  aim,  sets  us  on  the  vestiges 
of  God  in  history ;  and,  by  following 
out  the  individual  moral  constitution 
into  its  social  manifestations,  we  shall 
trace  an  intelligible  line  between  the 
divine  and  human  agency  in  the 
vicissitude  of  the  world. 

Let  it  be  observed  that  the  part- 
nership which  we  have  here  to  define 
subsists  entirely  between  the  personal 
and  the  spiritual  constituents  already 
discriminated ;  and  that  with  the 
physical  agency,  which  God  shares 
with  none,  our  problem  has  no  con- 
cern. As  man  has  no  part  in  it,  ex- 
cept to  be  more  or  less  subject  to  it, 
it  cannot  enter  into  any  estimate  of 
his  claims.  I  do  not  forget,  in  strik- 
ing out  this  element,  that,  according 
to  the  disciples  of  Mr.  Buckle,  I  fling 
every  thing  away,  and  leave  only  the 
effects  and  products  of  what  I  have 
cancelled.  In  his  view,  individual 
and  personal  forces,  even  when  set  up 
and  consolidated,  are  as  nothing  in 
presence  of  the  great  system  of  natu- 
ral law  which  builds  about  them  the 
conditions  of  their  action ;  and  are 
themselves,  at  one  remove,  the  off- 
spring of  that  system.  That  "one 
remove,"  however,  would  carry  us  at  a 
stride  into-  the  darkness  that  sur- 
rounds the  origin  of  man,  and  hides 
his  cradle  in  the  reeds  of  unknown 
rivers,  or  the  caves  of  nameless  shores : 
and  whether  the  germ  of  a  new  living, 
form  that  lay  there  had  eyery  fibre 
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still  woven  into  the  tissue  of  nature, 
and,  if  so,  at  what  later  epoch  an  un- 
transmitted  power  was  lent  to  its 
heirs  to  he  their  own,  are  questions 
of  prehistoric  speculation,  on  which  it 
is  irrelevant  to  pronounce.  It  is  suf- 
ficient, that,  within  the  limits  of  his- 
tory, man  has  been  agent  as  well  as 
patient,  and,  'however  restrained  by 
the  conditions  of  the  scene  in  which 
he  stands,  has  himself  variously  modi- 
fied its  possibilities,  and  asserted 
his  own  causality  against  a  thousand 
pressures  of  both  material  and  moral 
resistance.  That  bj^  Variations  in 
climate  and  soil,  in  distribution  „ of 
land  a.nd  water,  in  the  relation  of 
island  and  continent,  and  in  the  flora 
and  fauna  of  both,  the  bodies  and  the 
dispositions  of  men  must  be  affected, 
their  numbers  modified,  their  employ- 
ments cast  into  different  moulds,  and 
their  politics  tend  to  divergent  lines 
of  development,  is  admitted  on  all 
hands,  and  has  been  frequently  in- 
sisted on  by  writers  who  have  treated 
of  the  sciences  subsidiary  to  history. 
But  to  represent  such  external  influ- 
ences as  all  in  all,  and  reduce  history 
to  a  mere  study  of  man  as  shaped 
by  them,  is  surely  no  less  an  exag- 
geration than  that  opposite  extreme 
of  hero-worship  which  resolves  it  into 
a  series  of  biographies.  However 
difficult  it  may  be,  in  accounting  for 
events,  to  measure  the  respective 
shares  of  great  personalities  on  the 
one  hand,  and  circumstantial  pres- 
sures on  the  other,  both  causes  are 
alive  upon  the  field ;  and  neither  of 
them  has  any  pretension  to  silence 
the  other,  and  claim  to  tell  the  whole 
tale  itself.  Will  you  assure  me  that 
Christianity  must  have  turned  up  in 
no  very  different  form  without  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  and  the  Reformation 
without  the  reformers,  and  the  great 
inventions  of  printing,  of  the  mari- 


ner's compass,  of  the  steam-engine, 
without  their  particular  inventors  ?  I 
excuse  myself  from  listening  to  so 
paradoxical  a  slight  passed  on  the 
original  inspirations  and  intense  will 
of  exceptional  persons  of  past  ages. 
Are  you  so  captivated,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  the  brilliant  genius,  or  the 
marvellous  wisdom,  of  some  favorite 
whom  you  admire,  or  some  master 
whom  you  revere,  as  to  lift  him  into 
free  air  above  all  earthly  contact  with 
his  time,  and  forget  that  he  was  born 
in  a  local  home,  hemmed  in  by  social 
habitudes,  and  able  to  drink  only  of 
the  stream  of  thought  from  earlier 
times,  and  breathe  only  the  air  of  his 
own  ?  and  do  you  resent  the  sugges- 
tion that  his  individuality  was  not 
the  solitary  cause  of  the  new  epoch 
dated  from  his  life  ?  I  can  only  won- 
der at  so  strange  a  disregard  of  the 
restraining  conditions  against  which 
even  the  intensest  human  energy 
matches  itself  in  vain.  Recognition 
must  be  given  to  both  sets  of  causes ; 
and  the  reason  for  excluding  the  phys- 
ical from  our  present  reckoning  is 
not  that  it  is  disowned,  and  treated  as 
absent,  but  that  it  is  neutral  in  the 
account  which  it  aims  to  settle.  That 
account  lies  between  our  personal 
humanity  and  God's  spiritual  agency 
in  us,  not  his  physical  agency  in 
nature;  and  we  carry  our  scrutiny 
into  history  only  in  so  far  as  its  char- 
acter springs  from  the  moral  alterna- 
tives of  our  voluntary  life  and  the 
divine  relation  with  them.  All  else, 
even  though  the  happening  to  man, 
belongs  to  the  theme  of  "  God  in  na- 
ture : "  this  alone  remains  for  the 
quest  of  "  God  in  history." 

What,  then,  is  the  kind  of  test  by 
which,  on  this  crowded  stage,  the  two 
wills  may  be  distinguished  ?  Exactly 
the  same  as  that  which  serves  us  within 
the  enclosure  of  the  individual  mind. 
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There,  as  we  have  found,  it  is  God 
that  inspires  for  man  to  realize.  The 
ideals  are  his  :  the  actuals  that  come 
out  of  them,  or  that  fail  to  come  out 
of  them,  are  ours.  We  feel  his  author- 
ity, we  know  his  look,  in  whatever 
stands  before  our  thought  as  higher, 
and  claims  us  as  its  own.  We  are 
conscious  of  unfaithfulness,  we  pass 
under  eclipse  of  divine  light,  in  re- 
fusing to  rise  to  the  appeal,  and  stay- 
ing to  do  our  own  work  upon  the  levels 
of  ease.  It  is  no  otherwise  on  the 
large  scale  of  history.  Nations,  as 
well  as  private  persons,  have  their  im- 
pulses and  opportunities,  their  gleams 
of  a  better,  their  temptations  to  a 
worse :  and  here,  also,  to  give  the 
higher  initiative  is  the  divine  part; 
to  fling  it  away  and  forget  it,  or  to  fol- 
low it  up  the  glorious  ascent,  is  the 
human.  Hence,  on  the  principle  that 
man  cannot  lift  himself,  but  can  free- 
ly give  himself  to  be  lifted,  a  simple 
rule  emerges  from  tracking  the  steps  of 
Providence  through  the  ages.  Where 
there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  bub  bare 
conservation  of  what  good  there  is, 
or,  at  best.,  only  a  local  extension  of  it  to 
classes  or  regions  not  brought  up  to  its 
level,  -the  human  will  is  the  chief 
agent,  working  on  its  own  prosaic  and 
unaspiring  flat,  and  content  to  stand 
alone.  Where  there  is  continuous 
growth, »and  advance  to  loftier  stages 
of  life  and  character,  and  the  men  of 
each  generation  leave  the  world  better 
than  they  found  it,  there  we  are  on 
the  vestiges  of  the  divine  Agent,  and 
trace  his  moral  government  in  his- 
tory. It  is  not,  therefore,  in  the 
great  stationary  civilizations  of  Egypt 
or  Eastern  Asia,  where  reverence 
spends  itself  in  locking  up  the  stores  of 
truth  and  art,  of  faith  and  character, 
and  guarding  them  as  much  from  in- 
crease as  from  waste,  and  worshipping 
the  golden  key  which  shuts  them  from 


the  air  of  heaven,  that  we  can  study 
the  path  of  Providence  through  the 
ages.  They  are,  indeed,  wonderful 
witnesses  of  a  certain  stage  in  the 
education  of  mankind,  which,  but  for 
their  longevity,  would  have  been  lost 
to  our  knowledge,  and  impossible  to 
our  belief;  but  it  is  in  the  relations 
which  link  them  to  what  is  prior  and 
posterior,  and  not  in  any  history 
within  themselves,  that  they  claim  a 
section  in  the  divine  scheme  of  the 
world.  If  we  would  recognize  the 
living  course  of  God's  discipline  for 
our  nature,  we  must  look  to  progres- 
sive civilizations  which  have  hot  sur- 
vived their  function,  and  then  been 
content  to  petrify  into  solemn  mauso- 
leums of  d<?ad  ages,  but  which  have 
had  an  influence  far  outliving  them- 
selves, mingling  and  throbbing  in  the 
very  life-blood  of  the  world,  and 
tincturing  in  after-ages  even  the  very 
minds  that  know  them  least.  The  few 
nations  which  have  been  capable  of 
this  creative  and  impelling  action, 
have  been  made  the  depositories  of 
successive  divine  trusts,  each  carrying 
our  nature  along  some  line  of  advance  it 
had  never  tried  before;  and  all  their 
movements  have  at  times  been  brought 
by  converging  dispositions  to  meet  and 
melt,  and  give  a  nobler  volume  to  our 
humanity.  There  is,  however,  a  theo- 
logical prepossession,  which  we  must 
beware  of  taking  with  us  into  the  study 
of  the  world.  It  is  common,  and  it  -is 
natural,  to  imagine  that  God  is  most 
intimately  present  to  those  who  know 
him,  and  least  to  those  who  know  him 
not :  so  that  true  or  false  belief  re- 
specting divine  things  may  be  taken 
as  marks  to  show  where  in  history  his 
vestiges  are  to  be  found,  and  where 
they  are  not.  In  conformity  with 
this  view,  the  Jew  has  been  habitually 
treated  as  within  the  sacred  circle,  — 
a  subject  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  the 
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Gentile  as  beyond  it,  —  an  exile  in  the 
domain  of  the  Prince  of  darkness  :  and 
nations  have  been  regarded  as  favored 
with  divine  light,  according  as  they 
stood  nearer  the  monotheism  of  the  one, 
or  were  farther  astray  in  the  polythe- 
ism of  the  other.  The  history  of  men's 
thoughts  about  God  would  thus  be  iden- 
tical with  the  history  of  God's  own  deal- 
ings with  them ;  and  to  follow  out  the  re- 
ligions of  the  world  would  be  to  survey 
the  track  of  his  living  communion  with 
the  human  mind.  How  utterly  such 
a  rule  would  mislead  us  must  be  evi- 
dent to  any  one  who  lays  his  heart 
open  to  the  nobleness  of  Pagan  virtue, 
and  \vho  is  not  afraid  to  see  the  mean- 
ness and  cruelties  compatible  with  Or- 
thodox belief.  It  is  plain,  that,  where 
(to  judge  by  the  Regula  Fidei) 
God  may  seem  to  be  best  known,  he 
often  leaves  no  living  sign,  and  the 
dry  ground  yields  no  tender  grass 
and  flowers  to  mark  where  his  fertil- 
izing dews  descend  ;  and  that,  to  minds 
from  whose  creed  he  appears  quite 
hid,  he  no  less  often  goes  in  the  dark, 
and  kindling  before  them  the  lamp 
of  honor,  or  the  star  of  truth,  draws 
them,  they  know  not  whither,  except, 
that  it  is  to  a  higher  than  themselves. 
No  doubt,  all  religions  in  their  prim- 
itive life  do  really  express  what  com- 
mands the  supreme  veneration  of  the 
mind,  and  are  then  coincident  with 
the  divinest  lesson  that  has  yet  been 
given ;  and  if  their  types  of  thought 
were  as  expansive  as  our  nature,  and 
content  to  take  up  and  consecrate 
every  rising  growth  of  pure  reverence 
and  noble  admiration  so  as  really  to 
embody  whatever  speaks  to  wonder 
and  conscience,  and  to  drop  whatever 
has  withered  from  the  heart,  then, 
certainly,  would  their  history  coincide 
with  the  history  of  God's  spiritual 
education  of  our  race.  But  since  they 
soon  set  into  mythologies,  and  crystal- 


lize into  forms  of  speech  and  habits  of 
worship  little  susceptible  of  change, 
they  lose  their  power  of  taking  up  new 
thought  and  love,  and  turn  to  stone. 
The  tide  of  living  reverence  flows  by 
with  a  sweep  of  deviation,  and,  tak- 
ing fresh  channels,  leaves  the  ancient 
temple  stranded  on  the  delta  of  the 
past,  —  monuments  of  an  earlier  hu- 
manity, but  not  sheltering  the  sancti- 
ties of  to-day.  As  religion  is  the  germ, 
and  spiritual  culture  the  ripest  fruit, 
of  society,  their  characteristic  products 
are  widely  separated  in  time  ;  and  it 
is  inevitable  that  traditional  faiths 
and  maturer  pieties  should  part  com- 
pany, and  that  the  highest  elements 
of  mind  and  character  should  at  last 
be  found,  not  in  the  theology,  but  in 
the  civilization. 

If,  however,  theology  is  too  narrow 
an  enclosure  to  exhibit  the  divine  ves- 
tiges in  history,  we  should  go  too  far 
a-field  did  we  seek  them  indiscrimi- 
nately over  the  whole  area  and  through 
all  the  tracks  of  thought  and  art.  In 
his  zeal  to  set  free  the  idea  of  inspira- 
tion from  the  limits  imposed  upon  it 
by  divines,  Theodore  Parker  has  left 
it  inadequately  distinguished  from  the 
ordinary  exercise  of  the  human  in- 
tellect and  will,  and  almost  fused  into 
one  t\\Q  physical  action  of  God  in  na- 
ture and  the  spiritual  in  man.  Thus 
he  says,  that  "through  reason,  con- 
science, and  the  religious  sentiments," 
and  "by  means  of  a  law,  certain, 
regular,  and  universal  as  gravitation, 
God  inspires  men,  makes  revelation  of 
truth;  for  is  not  truth  as  much  a  phe- 
nomenon of  God  as  motion  of  matter  ?  " 
And,  as  if  still  more  completely  to 
erase  the  distinction,  he  suggests,  that 
"  God's  action  on  matter  and  on  man  is 
perhaps  the  same  thing  to  him,  though 
it  appear  differently  modified  to  us."  x 
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To  press  this  alleged  analogy 
between  the  dynamics  of  nature  and 
the  inspiration  of  man  is  to  fling  the 
human  personality  away.  God's  "  ac- 
tion on  matter "  exhausts  the  whole 
action  there  is,  and  is  identical  with 
the  very  constitution  of  the  material 
world  itself:  so  that,  without  it,  mat- 
ter, if  existing  at  all,  is  no  more  than 
the  passive  nidus,  or  objective  medium, 
present  as  the  condition  of  the  divine 
energy.  If  the  case  of  man  is  the 
same,  he,  too,  is  reduced  to  virtual 
nonentity,  and,  without  agencypossible 
to  himself,  becomes  the  mere  vessel  of 
the  divine.  The  laws  of  his  several 
faculties,  that  is,  the  orderly  con- 
nection and  consecution  of  their  phe- 
nomena, being  tl^  movement  and 
march  of  God  within  the  mind,  noth- 
ing remains  which  can  be  predicated 
of  the  human  self;  for  it  is  nothing 
short  of  the  whole  of  his  personal  his- 
tory which  is  thus  conveyed  over  into 
the  life  of  God.  The  more  this  doc- 
trine is  carried  out  into  illustrative  ex- 
amples, the  more  serious  does  this  dif- 
ficulty become.  The  "Principia"  of 
Newton,  for  instance,  we  are  desired 
to  regard  as  the  product  of  inspira- 
tion ;  and  the  measure  of  inspiration 
is  said  to  be  the  amount  of  "  natural 
ability  evinced  in  the  achievement  of 
each  work."  But  the  "  Principia  "  is  a 
book  of  deductive  reasoning,  in  which 
each  step  involves  or  necessitates 
the  next,  and  lays  the  track  of  one 
continuous  intellectual  movement,  the 
partition  of  which  through  its  whole 
length  between  two  minds  is  surely 
inconceivable.  Who,  then,  is  the  rea- 
soner  answerable  for  the  processes  of  • 
demonstration  ?  Is  it  Newton  ?  Then 
are  they  activities  of  his  personality, 
and  are  not  to  be  looked  for  ab  extra, 
in  the  operation  of  another  life.  Is 
it  God  ?  Then  the  intellect  of  Newton 
is  rendered  otiose,  with  only  the  re- 


siduary function,  at  best,  of  a  recep- 
tive and  recording  obedience.  More- 
over, if  the  movement  and  force  of  the 
natural  faculties  are  to  be  deemed  an 
inspiration  from  a  superhuman  source, 
we  shall  have  to  recognize  as  divine, 
not  only  the  truth,  beauty,  and  good- 
ness to  which  they  lead,  but  the  false, 
the  ugly,  and  the  evil  issues  into  which 
they  go  astray ;  for  these  are  results 
of  the  same  faculties,! often  in  the 
same  men,  and  interspersed  among 
the  tentatives  of  the  same  effort  of 
genius.  The  individual  mind  is  thus 
lost  in  God;  and  God  is  no  longer 
clear  of  the  imperfections  of  the  •hu- 
man mind. 

In  order,  then,  to  save  the  personal 
power  in  man ,  and  to  leave  him  any  real 
partnership  in  history,  we  must  con- 
cede to  him  a  mental  constitution  of 
his  own,  —  a  trust  of  both  intellectual 
faculty  and  moral  will ;  and  must 
limit  the  divine  part  to  the  intuitive 
data,  from  which  every  activity  of  our 
inner  nature  must  start.  Each  power 
of  the  soul  has  its  own  appropriate  ob- 
ject towards  which  it  feels  its  way,  — 
reason  to  truth,  imagination  to  beauty, 
conscience  to  right.  The  presentation 
of  these  to  us  is  not  our  own  doing  ; 
the  regular  pursuit  of  them  is.  If  we 
say  that  all  these  ideals  unconsciously 
directing  us  are  divine,  we  remove 
the  limitations  from  the  theological 
conception  of  inspiration,  without 
flinging  the  human  causality  into  the 
mists  of  the  pantheistic  abyss. 

In  trying  to  trace  the  divine  initia- 
tive here  and  there  in  the  education 
of  the  human  race,  we  must  throw 
out  of  the  account  the  earlier  and  re- 
moter portions  of  mankind,  and  take 
up  only  the  threads  which  are  visibly 
twined  into  the  present. 

There  is  but  one  influence  in  the 
world  that  has  transcended  in  -benefi- 
cent power  the  genius  of  ancient 
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Greece;  and  the  spiritual  providence 
of  God  in  the  historical  education  of 
our  race  has  drawn  on  it  as  largely  to 
nourish  the  intellect  of  the  later  ages, 
as  his  natural  providence  has  drawn 
on  the  atmosphere  to  feed  the  fires  of 
animal  life.  It  is  not,  however,  from 
the  gods,  but  from  the  men,  of 
Athens  that  an  exhaustless  and  re- 
fining light  has  penetrated  the  whole 
organism  of  human  thought.  If  the 
temples  speak  to  us  still,  it  is  not  of 
Athena,  but  of  Phidias;  not  by  their 
rites  and  sacrifices,  but  by  their  pro- 
portions and  their  sculptures.  Scarcely 
does  Homer  himself  make  their  Olym- 
pus endurable;  nay,  it  had  already 
become  revolting  to  Plato;,  and  our 
patience  with  it  has  returned  only  be- 
cause it  is  so  far  from  us  :  and,  after 
all,  we  are  ever  glad  to  descend  with 
the  old  poet  to  the  plain  of  Troy,  and 
make  him  sing  rather  of  the  defiance 
of  chiefs,  and  the  talk  and  tears  of 
women.  It  is  the  literature,  the  art, 
the  political  life,  of  Greece,  that  con- 
stitute its  significance  for  the  world, 
and  form  its  contribution  to  the  provi- 
dential education  of  mankind.  No 
more  striking  evidence  could  we  have 
that  the  divine  initiative  may  take 
other  forms  than  that  of  theologic 
truth,  arid  may  lurk  in  the  uncon- 
scious tendencies  of  a  people's  mind, 
rather  than  come  to  the  front  in  their 
defined  beliefs  and  external  worship. 
If,  in  this  instance,  we  lift  the  veil  of 
their  visible  life,  and,  passing  behind, 
interpret  for  them  the  inspiration  of 
which  they  were  the  subjects  una- 
wares, we  shall  find  it  in  a  haunting 
feeling  of  an  indwelling  divineness 
embodied  iri  the  kosmos,  and  inter- 
fused through  all  its  parts,  including 
man  as  one  of  them  ;  for,  to  the  Greek, 
the  universe  and  human  life  never 
appeared  as  in  their  essence  antithetic 
to  the  divine,  but  rather  as  clothing 


and  manifesting  it,  and  moulded  by 
its  inner  thought.  To  him  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  heavens  and  the  beauty 
of  the  earth  were  iio  dead  picture, 
asleep  on  this  or  that  stretched  can- 
vas of  dimension,  but  were  alive, 
and  looked  at  him  through  waking 
eyes  expecting  their  response. 
Through  all  the  products  of  his  ge- 
nius, from  the  early  mythology  to  the 
philosophy  which  destroyed  it,  this 
feeling  of  a  background  of  gods  be- 
hind all  that  appears  is  traceable  as 
their  creative  inspiration.  In  one 
view,  his  very  polytheism  is  due  to  the 
tenacity  of  this  implicit  religion  ;  for 
it  consisted,  in  its  origin,  rather  of  a 
succession  than  of  a  copartnership  of 
gods  :  and,  if  an  ^riginal  unity  passed 
into  a  later  multiplicity,  it  was  because 
the  power  first  conceived  was  too  dark 
and  rude,  too  convulsive  and  gigan- 
tesque,  —  adequate,  perhaps,  to  the  pe- 
riod of  primeval  night,  and  half  sepa- 
rated elements,  but  no  more  fit  for  the 
elaboration  and  the  rule  of  the  finished 
kosmos  than  a  hyperborean  barbarian 
to  be  Archon  at  Athens.  Hence,  as 
the  theogoiiy  descends  from  Chaos, 
Ouranos,  and  Gaia,  through  Zeus  and 
Metis,  to  Prometheus  and  Athena,  a 
progress  is  evident  from  the  more  ma- 
terial, indeterminate,  and  violent  to 
the  more  intellectual,  orderly,  arid  fair, 
culminating  at  last  in  the  reason,  the 
arts,  and  the  civic  union  of  mankind. 
As  the  universe  fell  into  intelligible 
order  and  clearer  beauty  before  his 
eye,  the  Greek  resorted  to  more  gods, 
because  he  wanted  better  gods,  yet 
could  not  let  the  old  ones  go.  Nor 
does  any  thing  more  finely  express  his 
faith  than  the  ascendency  of  mind  and 
order  everywhere ;  than  the  Oresteia 
of  ^Eschylus,  with  its  conflict  between 
the  elder  Brinnues  and  the  younger 
divinities  of  Light,  and  Thought, 
ending  in  the  recognized  authority  of 
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civic  justice,  and  the  removal  of  wild 
vengeance  to  hide  itself  in  a  grove 
beyond  the  walls.  Human  society  it- 
self thus  comes  to  be  regarded  as  the 
divine,  set  up  on  earth  ;  and  its  laws, 
its  rights,  its  culture,  and  its  har- 
monies, are  the  tentative  miniature 
copies  of  a  real  but  unapproachable 
perfection.  And  what  was  only  felt 
in  the  mythology  advanced  into  dis- 
tinct theory  in  the  philosophy.  The 
whole  language,  not  of  Plato  only, 
but  of  Aristotle,  is  pervaded  by  the 
assumption  of  the  inherence  of  thought 
in  things,  and  of  the  correspondence 
between  the  steps  of  natural  evolution 
from  generic  conception  to  individual* 
ization,  and  the  inverse  steps  of  our 
mind  from  phenomenon  to  law  in  as- 
cending grades  :  so  that  all  our  knowl- 
edge is  a  communion  of  intellect 
within  us,  and  intellect  without  us,  —  a 
thought  on  our  part  respecting  what 
itself  is  also  thought.  The  same  word 
truth  served  to  express  what  was  real 
and  imperishable  in  the  world,  and  the 
apprehension  of  it  by  us ;  and  the 
word  is  the  same,  because  no  difference 
was  felt  in  the  things.  This  domi- 
nant peculiarity  of  the  Greek,  while  it 
is  the  key  to  his  own  intellectual  de- 
velopment, has  transmitted  a  thrill  of 
power  through  the  mental  culture  of 
the  world.  Engaged  on  the  beauty 
of  the  kosmos,  and  its  claim  to  be  re- 
flected in  human  life,  the  Athenian 
genius,  shedding  its  subtlety  and  vi- 
vidness and  strength  through  a  mar- 
vellous language  moulded  to  its  ends, 
has  toufthed  the  most  delicate  springs 
of  thought,  and  at  once  brightened  the 
finite  margin  of  things  with  images 
of  loveliness,  and  deepened  the  back- 
ground with  infinite  problems. 
Scarcely  greater  has  been  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  physical  universe  by  the 
,  brilliant  discoveries  of  modern  times, 
than  the  gain  of  intellectual  space  and 


light  by  the  Hellenic  race  ;  and,  while 
its  own  theology  has  perished,  and  its 
temples  have  crumbled  away,  it  has 
knparted  to  the  religion  of  succeeding 
times  that  sense  of  an  immanent  di-. 
vineness  in  the  world,  of  a  mingling 
of  thought  with  the  very  substance 
of  things,  which  has  forever  made  the 
visible  beauty,  truth,  and  good  a  sym- 
bol of  the  invisible. 

Different  in  every  way,  and  ethi- 
cally far  higher,   has  been  the  func- 
tion intrusted    to  the   Hebrew  race ; 
viz.,  to  live  upon  the   earth  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  whether  in  society  or 
in  long  exile,  as  subjects  of  an  immu- 
table justice  and  mercy,  and  bear  an 
unswerving    witness    to     the    moral 
government   of  the   world.     As    the 
Greek  interfused  the  divine  essence 
through  the  cosmic  space,  so  did  the 
Jew  follow  the  divine  footsteps  down 
the    tracks    of     historic    time,    and 
make  the  course  of  history  a  highway 
for  his   God.     True,   he   also   owned 
the  power  of  God  in  the  heavens  and 
the   earth,  as  their  Creator  and  the 
Lord   of  all ;    but   they   stood   in    a 
different   relation    to    their    Author. 
Their  life  was  not  his  life  ;  they  were 
not  the  organism  of    his  manifested 
being,  and  he  the  soul  of  their  rhythm 
and   beauty,   so   that   both    together 
were  but  the  outer  and  the  inner  side 
of  the   same    divineness,  —  its   tran- 
sient glance  and  its  eternal  rest.     He 
was  separate  from  them,  and  looked 
down  upon  them  from  a  heaven  above 
the  heavens.     He  set  them  up  as  the 
decorations  and  furniture  of  his  uni- 
verse ;  he  worked  them  as  his  instru- 
ments.    He  sent  the  elements  upon 
his  errands,  turned  them  hither  and 
thither   as    blind   executants   of    his 
momentary  will,    and   would   in   the 
end  fling  them  and  all  nature  aside 
as   the   worn-out    implements   of  an 
imperishable  perfection  which  needs 
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them  not.  They  are  his  works, — 
monuments  of  his  acts  of  skill  and 
power  in  the  past,  —  but  are  not  what 
can  tell  the  story  of  his  thought  in 
the  present.  Once  for  all,  the  Al- 
mighty had  spread  the  firmament, 
and  hung  up  the  stars,  and  upheaved 
the  mountains,  and  set  bounds  to  the 
deep.  He  spake,  and  they  stood  fast. 
But  his  life  was  with  the  sons  of 
men,  to  give  them  truth,  to  guide 
them  right,  to  weed  out  the  worthless, 
to  organize  the  faithful,  and  make 
all  things  work  together  towards  an 
everlasting  righteousness.  The  ar- 
chitecture of  the  universe  doubtless 
spake  his  glory  ;  but  it  was  only  the 
scenery  of  a  drama,  whose  plan  dis- 
posed of  all  the  nations,  and  unfolded 
itself  through  all  the  ages. 

The  first  conception  of  that  drama, 
formed  by  the  Jewish  mind,  was 
certainly  small  enough,  —  a  simple 
tissue  of  family  vicissitudes,  graduall}7" 
widening  into  a  larger  design,  em- 
bracing the  providences  of  a  group 
of  federated  tribes.  But  the  faith  in 
justice,  the  vision  of  a  righteous 
plan,  once  given,  sufficed  for  all  the 
exigencies  of  an  expanding  life,  and 
drew  into  it  province  after  province 
of  the  spreading  world  which  captivity 
or  colonization  opened  to  Jewish 
experience.  The  area  of  the  divine 
stage  seemed  to  become  broader  with 
every  age,  the  actors  more  numerous, 
the  plot  more  vast.  Damascus  and 
Tyre,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  Antioch 
and  Alexandria,  appeared  upon  the 
stage  which  once  stretched  only  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba;  and  the  domestic 
piety  traditional  in  the  family  of  the 
Oriental  sheik  opened  its  heart  to  take 
the  world  into  the  embrace  of  its  prov- 
idence. The  perseverance  and  the 
progress  of  the  fundamental  concep- 
tion may  be  traced  through  the  post- 
Maccabean  literature,  till  at  last,  in 


the  Book  of  Enoch,  the  whole  known 
history  of  mankind  —  distributed  into 
ten  periods,  like  a  poem  in  ten  cantos 
—  is  presented  as  a  divine  epic,  realiz- 
ing at  the  end,  by  extinction  of  all 
that  hurts  and  defiles,  that  civitas 
Dei  which  had  been  in  contempla- 
tion from  the  beginning.  It  must  be 
owned  that  this  widening  thought 
was  long  in  bringing  wider  sympa- 
thies. The  hard  line  between  the  Jew 
for  glory,  and  Gentile  for  perdition, 
only  wavers  and  .softens  a  little,  re- 
maining, though  obscurely,  pitilessly 
there.  But  at  length  the  broader 
piety  subdues  the  heart  to  a  broader 
humanity.  In  the  Apocalypse  of 
Ezra,  the  scanty  limits  of  salvation 
haunt  the  very  soul  of  the  author: 
he  bewails  them  in  pathetic  tones; 
and,  though  he  tries  to  banish  the 
complaint,  he  evidently  feels,  that,  at 
the  cost  of  so  sweeping  a  retribution, 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  too  dearly 
purchased. 

With  this  fruitless  touch  of  pity, 
however,  he  leaves  the  problem 
where  it  was.  But  how  tenaciously 
the  great  idea  of  continuous  historical 
development  was  held  as  the  key  to 
the  providential  plan,  is  evident  from 
the  comparisons  by  which  he  illus- 
trates the  course  of  humanity  on  our 
earth.  It  is  like  the  order  of  the 
seasons,  which  cannot  be  inverted, 
but  must  pass  through  its  regulated 
round;  or  like  the  successive  births 
of  child  after  child  to  the  same 
mother,  till  the  family  is  complete, 
and  the  organism  of  relations  con- 
stitutes a  moral  whole.  Who  can 
deny  that  this  theory,  fairly  carried 
out,  must  foster  a  temper  at  once 
prospective  and  humane  ?  With  the 
living  God  to  lead  them  on,  the  cen- 
turies must  brighten  as  they  roll,  or, 
if  a  darkness  broods  over  them,  must 
burst  into  richer  sunshine  after  the 
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passing  storrn.  The  golden  time,  the 
perfection  of  society,  the  purity  and 
beauty  of  humanity,  lie  in  the  future, 
not  in  the  past ;  and  life  is  to  be 
spent,  not  in  sighs  of  regret,  but  in 
the  joy  of  hope  and  the  power  of 
faith.  By  this  grand  and  profound 
conception,  the  unity  of  God  de- 
scends upon  the  fragments  of  the 
world,  and  passes  through  the  con- 
flicts of  time,  flinging  its  embrace 
around  alienated  men,  and  fastening 
the  separated  links  of  history.  What- 
ever mistaken  interpretations  of  con- 
crete events  may  have  marked  the 
course  of  this  belief,  it  has  brought 
home  to  us  the  moral  oneness  of  our 
humanity,  and  has  no  less  bound  into 
a  system  the  phenomena  of  historic 
time  than  the  law  of  gravitation  the 
bodies  of  external  space. 

The  mind  of  both  Greek  and  Jew 
had  a  prevailing  tendency  outward,  — 
upon  the  spectacle  of  nature,  and  the 
spectacle  of  man.  The  instinct  of 
the  one  was  to  set  the  universe  be- 
fore it  in  an  order  of  beauty  and  of 
thought ;  that  of  the  other  to  set  the 
fates  of  nations  before  it  in  an  order 
of  divine  justice.  The  one  gave  a 
cosmical,  the  other  a  social  and  po- 
litical faith.  The  effect  of  this  objec- 
tive tendency  is  apparent  through  all 
the  differences  which  separate  their 
conceptions  of  the  best  life.  Their 
ideal  of  human  perfection  is,  in  both 
instances,  thrown  into  the  form  of  a 
state :  it  is  planted  out  and  embodied 
in  a  social  organism  ruled  and  per- 
vaded by  reason  in  the  one  case,  by 
righteousness  in  the  other.  When 
Plato  says,  "Unless  philosophers 
obtain  the  government  of  states,  or 
kings  and  rulers  become  philosophers, 
there  can  be  no  hope  of  any  end  to  the 
evils  of  commonwealths,  or,  as  I  be- 
lieve, to  the  sufferings  of  humanity,"1 

1  Republic,  473.  C. 


he  truly  paints  the  Hellenic  dream  of 
an  intellectually  harmonized  society. 
When     the     Hebrew    prophet    says, 
"  The  dominion  shall  be  given  to  the 
saints  of  the  most  High,  whose  king- 
dom is  an  everlasting  kingdom,"  l  he 
is  intent  upon  that  vision  of  a  divine 
commonwealth,  which,  for  the  Chris- 
tian,   has    ^passed   into    the    heaven 
above,  with  its  shadow  only  in  the 
Church  below.     In  neither  case  was 
the  individual  regarded  as  in   him- 
self a  whole,  competent  to  have  ends 
of  his  own  investing  him  with  inalien- 
able rights,  and  imposing  on  him  du- 
ties with  which  none  could  intermed- 
dle.    He  was  to  serve  only  as  mate- 
rial for  building  up  a   structure   of 
composite  grace  and  statelier  propor- 
tions, —  a   plinth    of    the    palace,     a 
"  living  stone "    of    the    temple,    an 
element  lost  in  the  collective  beauty, 
or  a  support  invisibly  present  in  the 
edifice  of  holiness.     He  had  no  claims 
apart  from  the  civic  or  sacred  social 
unity  to  which  he  belonged,    which 
alone  redeemed  him  from  his  solitary 
insignificance,     and    conferred    upon 
him  whatever  importance  or  dignity 
he  had,  and  which  had  an  absolute 
title  to  dispose  of  him,  through   all 
the  factors  of  his  being,  in  the  inter- 
est  of  its'  own  perfection.     The  im- 
mense  power   of  this    preconception 
is  evidenced  by  the  strange  centrali- 
zation and  the  revolting  communism 
of  Plato's  Republic,  leaving  nothing 
to  private  life  except  in   the  lowest 
stratum     of    the     community,     and 
ordering,  without  scruple,    the  affairs 
of  birth  and  death,    the  number  of 
permitted  lives,  the  diet,  the  occupa- 
tions,   the   training,    the    abode,   the 
possessions,  of   every  citizen.     It   is 
but  a  modification  of  the  same  funda- 
mental assumption,  that,  for  his  rela- 
tion to  God,  the  Jew  was  dependent 
i  Dan.  vii.  27. 
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•on  his  nationality.  His  religion  was 
an  ethnological  distinction.  It  was 
not  he,  it  was  his  tribe,  that  held  a 
place  in  the  regards  and  purposes  of 
the  most  High ;  and,  if  he  forfeited 
his  place  in  the  sacred  caste,  he  fell 
under  divine  as  well  as  human  ex- 
communication. His  piety,  therefore, 
was*  mainly  patriotic  and  domestic,  —  a 
martyr's  faithfulness  to  the  guardian 
of  his  people,  an  inherited  worship 
of  the  God  of  his  fathers ;  and  all 
its  more  private  applications  were 
but  inner  circles  of  derivative  affec- 
tion embraced  by  this  wider  circum- 
ference. 

Need  I  say  that  there  yet  remains 
a  vein  of  character  unopened  by  these 
workings  of  thought,  penetrating  and 
powerful  as  they  are  ?  To  check  the 
tyranny  of  the  social  idea,  there  is 
needed  a  third  inspiration,  —  a  sense 
of  the  claims  and  the  possibility  of 
individual  perfection  as  a  supreme 
end,  entitled  to  hold  its  ground  even 
against  the  pretensions  of  apparent 
social  good.  Under  its  first  rude 
form  of  self-subsisting  courage  and 
manly  independence,  Plato  already 
recognized  at  a  distance  this  type  of 
character  as  special  to  the  northern 
barbarians ;  and,  for  ages  after,  it 
vindicated  and  secured  its  place  in 
history  by  stormy  heavings  of  a  free- 
dom seemingly  wild,  yet  not  without 
secret  centres  and  invisible  lines  of 
loyalty  and  obedience,  pouring  them 
in  desolating  floods  over  the  lands 
of  the  enervated  Latin  populations. 
When  their  rough  work  was  done,  it 
became  clear  that  their  characteristic 
feeling  of  inward  freedom  carried  in 
it  nothing  lawless  and  ungenerous, 
no  senseless  defiance  of  things  right 
and  sacred.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
a  fresh  fountain  of  affection  and 
devotion,  hitherto  but  little  known, 
where  the  reverence  which  tinges 


life  issues  direct  from  the  personal 
consciousness  as  its  spring,  and 
spreads  thence  to  the  nearest  home- 
fields  of  life,  and  onward  till  it  fresh- 
ens and  fertilizes  the  landscape  fading 
in  the.  horizon.  The  Teutonic  inde- 
pendence, in  its  aspect  towards  divine 
things,  becomes  that  sense  of  personal 
relation  between  the  single  soul  and 
the  Spirit  of  God,  which  is  the  main- 
spring of  the  private  sanctities,  and 
releases  the  heart  from  the  constraint 
of  law  into  the  freedom  of  love. 
The  Germanic  piety,  in  all  its  native 
movements,  has  been  marked  by  a 
peculiar  inwardness  and  spiritual 
depth,  strongly  contrasting  with  the 
more  objective  faith  and  casuistical 
self-scrutiny  of  the  Latin  churches. 
The  mystic  devotion  of  Eckart,  of 
Tauler,  of  the  Theologia  Germanica, 
finding  its  way  at  last  into  Luther's 
doctrine  of  "justification  by  faith," 
expresses  that  self-abandonment  of 
the  soul,  that  merging  of  it  in  the  life 
of  God,  which,  though  breathing  the 
most  passionate  humility,  can  spring 
only  from  the  sense  of  essential  and 
ultimate  affinity  with  him. 

In  claiming  this  subjective  and 
solitary  religion  as  the  special  Teu- 
tonic inspiration,  I  do  not  forget  its 
occasional  and  striking  manifestations 
elsewhere.  Here  and  there,  in  all 
ages,  an  inward  and  meditative 
piety  has  possessed  the  intenser  na- 
tures. It  dictated  many  a  tender 
phrase  of  the  Hebrew  poets.  It  was 
so  perfectly  embodied  in  Jesus  Christ, 
that  it  shapes  his  very  lineaments  in 
our  imagination.  Its  pathetic  tones 
and  sweet  quietude  return  upon  us 
in  the  lives  and  words  of  the  older 
Christian  mystics.  B.ut  these  are 
exceptional  and  scattered  phenomena ; 
and  not  even  the  authoritative  image 
of  the  Son  of  God  availed  to  give 
large  extension  to  this  kind  of  devo- 
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tion,  till  its  appeal  fell  upon  a  nation 
just  ready  to  find  its  native  genius, 
and  to  rebel  against  the  externali- 
ty of  sacerdotal  Christendom.  From 
the  time  when  Luther  gave  voice  to 
the  passionate  struggles  of  his  heart 
and  conscience,  and  told  how  he 
found  the  perfect  peace  of  a  surren- 
dered nature,  there  has  been  a  deep 
and  wide  response  among  his  people, 
and  thence  throughout  the  world,  to 
his  gospel  of  faith  and  communion 
of  the  Spirit ;  and  the  lonely  pieties 
which  need  no  priest,  and  which,  in 
humbling  the  soul  before  God,  set  it 
erect  before  man,  have  passed  from 
the  rare  recluse  to  form  the  habits 
of  multitudes'and  the  ideal  of  church- 
es. Nay,  this  inwardness  and  reflec- 
tiveness of  mind  has  spread  far  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  religion  :  it  lias 
found  its  way  -into  philosophy,  into 
poetry,  into  art,  and  deepened  the 
whole  spirit  of  our  western  civiliza- 
tion. 

Our  modern  religion  is  a  triple 
cord  into  which  are  twined,  as  strands 
once  separate,  the  Greek,  the  Jewish, 
the  German  elements  of  thought  and 
feeling,  and  which,  where  it  is  per- 
fectly woven,  combines  the  strength 
of  all.  To  fabricate  such  a  texture 
is  the  work  of  countless  hands  through 
many  ages.  The  genius  of  each  pro- 
gressive nation  unfolds  itself  at  first 


in  isolation  or  in  opposition.  The 
culture  of  the  Greek  was  indigenous, 
of  the  Jew  was  separatist,  of  the 
German  born  in  conflict.  And  the 
distribution  of  the  several  factors  of 
the  higher  civilization  has  been  effect- 
ed by  other  nations  than  those  in 
which  they  were  original ;  the  Romans 
becoming  tor  the  world  the  purveyors 
of  the  Hellenic  and  Jewish  ideals, 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  of  the 
Teutonic.  But,  when  the  various 
agencies  have  played  their  part,  the 
dividing  barriers  which  rendered 
each  source  provincial  finally  disap- 
pear; and  a  field  is  opened  by  the 
providence  of  God  in  which  the  dis- 
tinct streams  pass  into  confluence 
and  swell  into  mightier  volume,  and 
flow  on  with  more  fertilizing  power. 
Not,  indeed,  that  any  of  the  tributary 
fountains  of  civilization  can  come 
down  to  us  untainted,  —  the  limpid 
vehicles  of  perfect  truth.  All  bring 
with  them  elements  both  pure  and 
impure ;  and  it  must  still  be  the 
problem  of  our  wisdom  to  precipitate 
the  latter,  and  lead  the  former  to 
nourish  the  roots  of  whatever  is  fair 
and  fruit-bearing.  It  yet  remains, 
therefore,  for  us  to  consider  how  to 
fling  down  the  evil,  and  reserve  the 
good,  and  recognize  whatever  has 
divine  claims  upon  us  in  our  histori- 
cal inheritance  of  religion. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

AND  so  that  vista  between  the  elm- 
trees,  with  the  glimpse  of  the  water 
under  the  moonlight,  and  the  long 
row  of  lamps  beyond,  has  been  to 
Bertha  and  to  Jasper  for  twenty  years, 
and  more,  the  most  exquisite  pros'pect 
on  earth  —  or  shall  I  say  in  heaven  ? 
since  there,  for  them,  there  came  into 
the  kingdom  of  their  heaven  a  reality 
so  exquisite  and  so  sure.  For  my 
part,  I  never  walk  down  that  beauti- 
ful avenue  without  other  memories,  of 
the  days  when  I  panted  between  the 
thills  of  a  boy's  "truck,"  dragging 
behind  me  one  or  another  of  the  two 
boys  who  knew  the  secrets  of  that 
avenue.  Or  they  drew  me.  Or, 
spurning  the  "truck,"  we  drove  our 
high  hoops  —  mine  was  named  Light- 
foot  —  at  the  speed  of  5.30  down  the 
hill.  Or  we  lay  panting  on  the  bit  of 
turf  which  some  sentimental  workman 
had  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  heart,  and 
which  no  one  living  now  remembers, 
except  me  ;  for  neither  of  those  two 
companions  will  ever  tell  the  secrets  of 
the  Upper  Mall  or  of  the  Charles-street 
Mall  to  any  one  on  this  earth  now. 
But  Jasper  and  Bertha  were  not  Bos- 
ton born  or  bred.  They  drove  their 
childish  hoops  by  the  river-side  in 
Lauenburg,  or  by  that  at  Duquesne  :  it 
was  only  here  that  they  began  to  drive 
them  together.  And  so,  as  I  say,  the 
elms,  the  Gothic  arch  between  them, 
the  memory  of  the  water  which  is  now 
gone,  and  the  silver  of  the  constant 
moon,  which  shone  last  night  on 
other  lovers  there,  as  it  shone  then  on 
them,  —  these  make  for  these  two  the 
centre  of  their  kingdom  of  heaven. 


You  see,  there  was  every  thing  to 
tell.  Jasper  had  to  answer  Bertha's 
question,  and  tell  why  he  did  not 
speak  then.  Bertha  had  to  tell,  not 
simply  of  carnal  things  of  the  mo- 
ment when  it  became  sure  that  their 
sudden  riches  had  taken  wings  and 
were  gone,  but  of  things  much  more 
important  and  much  more  lasting. 
She  had  to  answer  Jasper's  cross- 
questionings,  and  tell  whether  she 
were  glad  or  sorry  that  he  wrote  to 
her  when  she  was  in  Germany, 
whether  she  were  glad  or  sorry  when 
she  saw  him  in  the  boat  in  the  har- 
bor of  New  York,  —  nay,  whether 
she  expected  to  see  him,  and  when 
and  where.  Then  he  had  to  explain 
to  her  yet  again,  how,  under  that 
divine  decree  which  had  steadily 
brought  them  together  in  ways  so 
strange,  from  the  moment  when  he 
carried  her  poor  lame  brother  home, 
till  now,  it  was  she,  and  only  she, 
who  now  gave  to  him  for  life,  that 
home  and  that  work  which  were  just 
what  he  was  made  for,  and  just  what 
he  had  not  dared  to  ask  for.  And 
both  of  them  had  to  laugh  and  won- 
der because  it  was  so  strange  that 
she,  almost  a  Hamburg  girl,  should 
be  tossed  about  the  world  so  long,  to 
settle  down  in  a  New  Altona.  For 
the  real  Altona  in  Germany  is  almost 
a  part  of  the  real  Hamburg,  Lily; 
and  this  seemed  a  queer  bit  of  pre- 
destination. So  long  had  Bertha  been 
tossed  about  the  world!  For,  if  you 
have  all  computed  rightly,  you  have 
seen  that  Bertha  was  by  this  time 
fully  nineteen  years  old,  and  well-nigh 
approaching  twenty:  by  consequence, 
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she  thought  herself  much  older  than 
she  does  now,  when  a  quarter-century 
more  has  gone  by. 

So  it  was  —  shall  I  confess  it  ?  —  that 
it  was  after  eleven,  it  was  nearly 
twelve,  of  that  summer  night,  when 
Jasper  left  Bertha  at  her  father's 
house,  and  bade  dear  misty  Mr. 
Schwarz  good-by  at  the  door.  For- 
tunately Mr.  Schwarz  neither  knew 
nor  cared  whether  it  were  .ten  at 
night,  or  four  in  the  morning.  So 
long  as  the  gaslight  burned,  so  long 
could  he  give  life  to  the  buried  melo- 
dies in  the  heaps  of  time-stained 
music  he  had  brought  from  home  with 
him,  and  so  long  was  he  unconscious 
of  time,  and  perfectly  happy.  Bertha 
kissed  him,  told  him  it  was  time  for 
them  both  to  be  in  bed,  and  that  was 
all. 

But  when  Jasper  called  the  next 
morning,  as  soon  as  it  was  decent  to 
pretend  that  the  family  could  have 
finished  their  breakfast,  Bertha  had 
told  her  mother  and  her  father  all  that 
had  happened.  Dear  Mrs.  Schwarz, 
timid  as  always,  was  enough  inspired 
by  her  love  for  Bertha,  and  her  cer- 
tainty that  Bertha  was  always  right, 
to  break  quite  over  bars  and  obstacles, 
and  to  talk  with  Jasper  more  volubly 
and  heartily  than  she  had  ever  done 
before.  It  was  all  in  praise  of  her 
darling  child;  and  her  darling  child 
had  to  go  out  of  the  room  while  the 
good  mother  ran  on,  and  Jasper  lis- 
tened, well  pleased.  For  the  good- 
man  of  th£  house  —  in  his  dreamy 
way  he  told  Jasper  he  might  take  his 
daughter,  and  make  her  happy.  Jas- 
per had  not  the  slightest  idea  what 
would  have  happened  in  such  an 
interview,  had  the  father  been  a  pros- 
perous merchant  in  dry-goods,  educat- 
ed on  slab  benches  in  Vermont,  and 
the  mother  a  prosperous  belle  still  re- 
membering the  triumphs  of  Ballston 


Spa.  But  none  the  less  was  he  aware 
that  there  was  a  queer  Old- World 
tang  about  the  welcome  that  was 
given  to  him  in  the  home  where  he  was 
now  to  be  a  son ;  and  none  the  less 
racy  was  it  for  its  oddity. 

Somehow  it  happened  —  he  did 
not  know  how  —  that  they  were  alone, 
he  and  Bertha,  in  the  tiny  dining- 
room.  And  somehow  it  happened  — 
she  did  not  kno\y  how  —  that  she  was 
sitting  on  his  knee,  and  his  arm  was 
round  her  waist  to  keep  her  from  fall- 
ing. And  so  it  happened,  all  circum- 
stances being  thus  auspicious  for  the 
most  careful  and  solid  business  con- 
versations, that  Jasper  dashed  right 
into  the  details  of  their  married  life. 
Bertha  told  him  he  thought  it  was 
just  as  if  the  minister  were  in  the  par- 
lor, and  her  trunk  were  packed,  and  a 
carriage  to  be  at  the  door  in  half  an 
hour.  And  Jasper  laughed,  and  told 
her,  that,  in  fact  and  practice,  it  was 
just  the  same.  Any  way,  he  must 
tell  her  how  she  had  allied  herself  to 
a  young  man  who  was  only  not  a 
beggar ;  but  he  wanted  her  to  under- 
stand, so  that  her  father  and  mother 
might  understand, all  about  "  The  New 
Altona  Gazette"  and  his  salary,  and 
his  other  prospects ;  and  what  a  very 
nice  tenement  there  was,  quite  separ- 
ate from  the  rest,  of  the  house,  in  I 
Street,  near  the  corner  of  17th,  which 
they  could  rent  for  only  a  hundred 
and  twenty-five  dollars,  if  he  applied 
for  it  at  once :  and  would  she  be 
willing  to  let  him  apply  for  it  at  once, 
and  let  him  come  on,  —  say  early  in 
September,  though  August  would  be 
better,  and  be  married  then,  and  go 
out  to  New  Altona  so  soon,  and  begin  ? 
And  Bertha  laughed  at  this  long  sen- 
tence as  she  had  not  laughed  since 
the  old  Detroit  days,  and  told  him 
this  was  the  wildest  nonsense  in  the 
world,  and  that  no  such  thing  must 
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be  thought  of.  And  then  she  ex- 
plained to  him,  very  seriously  indeed, 
that  because  he  had  been  pricing 
houses,  and  making  estimates,  and 
getting  himself  ready  generally, 
she  had  not  been  doing'  any  such 
thing,  and  that  he  must  understand 
that  she  was  all  in  a  dream  yet,  and 
all  taken  by  surprise.  And  so,  some- 
how, they  got  talking  about  the  boat 
on  the  river  at  Detroit,  and  Oscar, 
and  how  he  lay  asleep  there  on  the 
shore,  and  what  Jasper  said  to 
Bertha  then,  and  Bertha  said  to 
Jasper  —  Oh,  dear  me !  I  do  not 
know  what  they  did  not  talk  about, 
till  there  was  a  rattle  at  the  door,  — 
prolonged  rather  suspiciously,  —  and 
Bertha  had  just  time  to  arrange  her- 
self decorously  in  a  rocking-chair, 
and  Will  came  bounding  in.  School 
was  over,  he  said,  and  his  mother 
wanted  to  know  what  time  they  had 
better  have  dinner. 

School  over !  Where  could  the 
morning  have  gone  ? 

Worse  than  losing  the  whole  morn- 
ing, as  you  see  they  had,  was  the 
wretched  fact  that  Jasper  must  leave 
for  home,  as  he  called  it  now,  early 
the  next  morning.  Forty-eight  hours, 
at  the  outside,  was  the  longest  period 
for  which  Mr.  Polk  could  be  trusted 
to  abstain  from  a  veto.  And  if  he 
should  veto  the  bill,  and  New  Altona 
not  know  what  to  think  of  it,  of  course 
it  would  be  all  up  with  the  hopes  of 
the  tenement-house  on  the  corner  of 
I  Street  and  17th  Street.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  day  not 
being  at  all  warm,  as  they  both  voted, 
the  wisest  thing  for  thoughtful  young 
people  like  them  to  do  —  seeing  they 
had  all  the  plans  for  future  life  to 
make  in  so  few  hours  —  seemed  to  be 
to  walk  up  to  the  Common  again,  and 
see  if  there  were  not  a  good  breeze 
there,  and  an  unoccupied  seat  some- 


where on  the  -Upper  Mall.  And  this 
they  did.  In  their  search,  they  were 
successful,  and,  thanks  to  Park-street 
Church  clock,  were  not  much  behind 
time  when  they  came  back  to  supper. 
No  dates  were  fixed  in  the  remain- 
ing conferences  of  the  day,  if  I  ex- 
cept an  understanding,  not  very  for- 
mally made,  that,  of  course,  they 
would  write  to  each  other  daily.  But 
Jasper  left  with  a  determination,  per- 
fectly defined,  to  hire  the  I  Street 
tenement ;  and  hire  it  he  did,  and  got 
the  tenants  out  as  soon  as  he  could. 
Then  he  had  the  whole  interior 
painted,  —  the  doors  in  two  colors, 
from  a  hint  Oscar  gave  him.  In  fact, 
Oscar  went  up  to  New  Altona,  su- 
perintended the  whole  work,  and  did 
three-quarters  of  it  with  his  own 
hands.  Then  Jasper  went  down  to 
New  York  ;  had  endless  conferences 
with  Aunt  Marj^  who  proved  an  ally 
worthy  of  such  crown  of  friendship 
as  Orestes  and  Pylades  won.  And 
together  they  bought  carpets,  chairs, 
tables,  and  other  belongings.  Ask 
Mrs.  Stowe  arid  Mrs.  Whitney  to  tell 
you  how  pretty  they  were,  and  how 
cheap  they  were  at  the  same  time. 
Loyal  Aunt  Mary  !  In  the  dog-days 
of  August,  she  slaved  round  with  Jas- 
per from  point  to  point,  and  they  fig- 
ured and  cheapened  and  decided  what 
Bertha  would  like  best,  and  bought  it. 
And  Jasper  flew  back  and  forth  to 
New  Altona  in  second-class  cars,  and 
gave  to  New  Altona  its  opinions  on 
broad  gauge  and  narrow  gauge,  on 
vaccination  and  hydrophobia  and 
ventilation,  just  as  if  the  most  im- 
portant subject  in  the  world  really 
were  not,  whether,  in  the  long-run, 
American  Brussels  at  $1.30  were  not 
cheaper,  though  it  be  so  narrow,  than 
three-ply  at  87  cents.  By  such  mutual 
and  loving  help  was  the  upper  tene- 
ment at  the  corner  of  I  Street  and  17th 
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Street  fitted  and  furnished  by  the 
time  the  first  of  September  came.  In 
a  general  way,  Bertha  had  been  con- 
sulted by  letters  about  these  things  ; 
but  nobody  told  her  how  soon  her  ad- 
vice was  acted  on  when  it  came. 

But,  on  the  first  of  September,  Jas- 
per persuaded  .Dan  L'Estrange,  who 
was  only  too  willing,  to  take  the  helm 
of  "  The  New  Altoua  Gazette  "  for  a 
whole  week.  And  Dan  L'Estrange 
was  sworn  not  to  put  her  head  to  the 
wind  in  that  time,  nor  in  any  way  to 
be  bumptious.  He  was  to  discuss 
domestic  services,  and  the  independ- 
ence of  the  judiciary,  and  religious 
toleration,  and  the  other  safe  subjects, 
and  not  to  launch  out  into  those*  for- 
bidden themes,  which,  between  our- 
selves, no  man  living  understood'  as 
Jasper  Rising  —  thought  he  did. 
Dan  L'Estrange  swore,  and  to  his 
oath  he  held.  And  once  more  on  the 
slow  wings  of  the  express-train  Jas- 
per sped  to  Boston.  "Personal  pres- 
ence runs  the  world,"  as  he  had  said 
two  or  three  hundred  times  to  Oscar, 
and  perhaps  seven  times  to  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Altona.  And  he  found 
Bertha  ten  times  as  lovely,  and  as 
gentle,  and  as  true,  and  as  wise,  and 
as  simple,  and  as  girlish,  and  as  wom- 
anly,—  ten  times  all  he  had  remem- 
bered her,  and  all  he  had  dreamed  of 
her;  he  found  her  ten  times  dearer  to 
him,  and  that  he  was  ten  times  dearer 
to  her,  than  ever  before. 

Lovely  days  at  Nan  ant,  with  little 
picnics  on  the  rocks,  the  children  per- 
fectly happy.  Lovely  days  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  showed  her  his  old 
favorites,  from  folios  down  to  Elze- 
virs, in  the  college  library,  and  where 
they  had  their  picnic  under  trees  now 
long  since  cut  down  to  make  room  for 
suburban  cottages.  One  lovely  day 
on  the  shore  at  Nantasket.  One  love- 
ly day  by  Charles  River.  One  lovely 
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excursion  as  far  as  the  waterfall  in 
Maiden.  Children  of  the  people,  as 
they  were  all  of  them,  they  knew, 
as  only  the  people  know,  how  to  live 
and  to  enjoy.  And  the  week  was  one 
week  more  of  heaven,  if,  as  I  suppose, 
heaven  is  all  pure  enjoyment,  and 
faith  unwavering,  hope  unflinching, 
and  happy  love. 

In  such  days,  and  in  the  cool  even- 
ings after,  which  sealed  them,  Jas- 
per told  Bertha  that  he  had  been  sure 
it  would  be  wiser  for  him  to  be  ready 
whenever  she  was  ready :  so  he  had 
taken  the  house,  and  made  ready  the 
rooms.  Not  that  he  would  press  her, 
dear  girl,  not  for  a  moment.  He  had 
waited,  and  he  could  wait,  — seven 
years  if  she  said  so,  or  fourteen.  He 
would  never  say  another  word,  but 
that  the  home  was  waiting,  and  the 
doer  was  open,  whenever  she  chose  to 
come. 

And  my  dear  Bestha !  She  had 
found  that  the  summer  was  all  bro- 
ken. To  say  unsatisfactory  would  be 
cruel,  seeing  she  was  at  home,  and  not 
in  Germany  •  seeing  she  was  happy, 
and  not  unhappy  ;  seeing  her  life  was 
certain  before  her,  and  not  a  mist- 
wreath  or  a  dream.  But  she  could 
settle  to  nothing,  she  could  deter- 
mine on  nothing,  she  could  be 
nothing,  while,  —  while  half  of 
her  being  was  there,  and  only  the 
other  half  was  here.  Bertha  permit- 
ted herself  to  be  persuaded,  and  wrote 
to  dear  Aunt  Mary  and  Uncle  Kauf- 
mann  that  they  might  come  to  the 
wedding  in  the  middle  of  October. 
Nobody  else  would  be  asked.  It 
would  be  the  simplest  wedding  that 
was  ever  heard  of.  But  they  must 
come. 

"  Busiest  season  of«  the  year/'  said 
Kaufmann  Baum,  when  dear  Aunt 
Mary  read  him  the  letter.  "But  I 
would  not  miss  the  wedding  for  a  thou- 
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sand  dollars !  I  liked  that  young  fellow 
the  first  day  I  ever  saw  him.  Mary, 
I  tell  you  what  we  will  give  them.  You 
shall  go  to  Chickering's,  and  pick  them 
out  a  nice  piano.  Ah,  me !  do  you 
remember  her  playing  the  Apollo 
here?" 

That  same  evening,  Bertha  and  Jas- 
per drew  up  to  the  table  with  great 
forethought,  much  paper,  two  pencils, 
and  Waterman's  catalogue  of  house- 
hold goods,  as  they  did  so  often  now. 
And  this  night  they  made  out  the  or- 
der for  crockery,  —  what  was  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  begin  upon.  Apity  that 
Miss  Folger,  who  was  to  be  made  Mrs. 
Hilliard,  whose  carriage  Oscar  was  at 
work  upon  on  the  hallowed  and  ever-to- 
be-blessed  summer  evening  in  June, — 
a  pity  that  she  should  not  have  seen 
this  list !  It  might  have  helped  her  in 
filling  her  china  closet.  Here  it  is, 
Fanchon  :  here  it  is,  Annie.  Copy  it, 
it  may  be  of  use  to  you  some  day. 

It  had  been  agreed  between  them 
that  the  table-service  should  be  as  sim- 
ple as-  possible,  and  as  cheap  as  possi- 
ble, so  that  any  money  that  could 
be  saved  should  be  spent,  not  in  the 
elegancies  of  china,  but  in  fine  art 
more  satisfactory.  Jasper  had  sent  ac- 
cordingly to  Wedgewood  and  Benve- 
nuto  for  a  price-list  of  the  cheapest  din- 
ner-set which  they  could  furnish.  The 
list  began,  "  One  soup-tureen,  round, 
eight  inches,  two  dollars  and  a  half." 
Jasper  immediately  checked  this  ;  but 
Bertha  stayed  his  hand.  "Not  at 
all,"  said  she :  "  all  the  soup  we  can 
eat,  with  Oscar's  help,  can  be  put  in 
a  large  covered  vegetable-dish,  or  at 
least  in  two." 

Jasper  then  checked,  "  sauce-tureen, 
one  dollar  and  a  quarter."  "  Not  at 
all,'''  said  Bertha.  "You  must  be 
satisfied  to  have  your  sauce  in  a 
bowl." 

Jasper  then  checked  two  "  boats," 


thirty-seven  cents  each ;  but  Bertha 
scratched  out  his  check,  and  so  with 
"pickle"  and  "salad  dish." 

"You  are  the  most  extravagant 
boy,"  said  she,  "  I  ever  "  — 

"  Agreed  to  love,  honor,  and  obey." 

But  Bertha  permitted  him  to  have 
two  "  plain  pudding-dishes  "  at  fifty 
cents  each,  two  "vegetable-dishes"  at 
fifty  cents  each,  two  "  oval,  covered,"  at 
one  dollar,  —  "  they  will  do  for  your 
soup,"  said  she,  —  and  one  "  round, 
covered." 

Then  she  marked  a  third-size  "  dish  " 
at  eighty-eight  cents,  and  a  fifth-size 
at  thirty-seven.  She  let  him  have 
six  dinner-plates,  six  breakfast-plates, 
and  three  soup-plates ;  and  all  these 
cost  them  a  dollar  and  three-quarters. 
Then  she  gave  him  three  cups  and 
three  saucers  "  with  handles."  There 
was  a  teapot  and  coffee-pot  for  sixty 
cents  each,  a  sugar-bowl,  crearn-pot, 
and  two  other  bowls,  which  came  to  a 
dollar  and  fifteen  cents.  The  great 
extravagance  of  all  was  six  plated  tea- 
spoons, "  good,"  as  they  were  marked 
by  Wedgewood  &  Co.,  six  table-spoons, 
also  "  good,"  six  knives,  and  six  forks. 
These  extravagances  alone  cost  eight 
dollars  and  one  cent.  And  the  vari- 
ous glass  ware  cost  four  dollars.  The 
mathematical  reader  will  perceive, 
therefore,  that  the  table  outfit  of  these 
young  people  cost  twenty-one  dollars 
and  eighty-six  cents.  At  the  very 
same  moment,  the  new  dining-set 
which  Mr.  Hilliard  had  sent  to  Miss 
Clarissa  Folger,  in  preparation  for 
their  marriage,  arrived  at  No.  571 
14th  Street.  The  crate  was  opened 
down  stairs ;  and  the  butler  carried 
up  a  few  of  the  dishes  for  Miss  Fol- 
ger's  inspection.  "  How  pretty  it 
is  ! "  said  she.  "  Mamma,  see  how 
pretty  the  dinner-set  will  be.  Eeally, 
George's  taste  is  exquisite.  That  will 
do,  Michael :  you  can  take  them  down." 
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This  was  all  the  fun  Miss  Folger 
got  out  of  her  Dresden  dinner-set  for 
which  Mr.  Hilliard  had  paid  eleven 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  that  morn- 
ing. 

"  The  very  first  winter,"  said  Ber- 
tha, "  I  will  paint  them,  piece  by 
piece.  There  must  be  a  dentist  in 
New  Altona,  and  he  shall  bake  my 
painting  with  his  teeth.'7 

"With  his  teeth!"  said  Jasper 
aghast. 

"  Child  of  mortality,  he  shall  bake 
them  in  the  little  kiln  in  which 
he  bakes  molars  and  bicuspids.  One 
has  to  be  so  scientific  when  one  talks 
with  these  herren  editors." 

"  You  shall  paint  myrtles  and  roses 
on  them." 

"  I  shall  paint  no  such  thing.  I 
shall  paint  the  Rising  crest  and  coat- 
of-arms,  as  "The  New  Altona  Her- 
ald's "  office  shall  instruct  me." 

And  where  was  Oscar  all  this  sum- 
mer? 

"  Have  I  not  told  you,  dear  children, 
that  he  went  to  New  Altona,  and 
painted  the  rooms  there,  doing  more 
than  half  the  work  with  his  own 
hands  ?  That  was  the  way  in  which 
he  spent  the  six-days7  holiday  which 
was  granted  to  every  son  of  Adam 
who  earned  his  daily  bread  at  Lowndes 
and  Karrigan's. 

"  Do  you  want  to  know  more  ?  I 
will  tell  you,  then,  that,  from  the  paint- 
shop,  Oscar  went  into  the  leather- 
room  ;  that  he  made  himself  a  great 
favorite  there  with  Mr.  Cupple- 
thwaite  the  foreman.  He  always 
made  himself  a  favorite  with  every- 
body. He  is, a  favorite  of  mine  :  that 
is  the  reason  I  call  him  dear  Oscar 
so  often.  There,  now,  I  have  told  you 
how. Oscar  Esmark  spent  eleven-fif- 
teenths of  his  conscious  hours  through 
all  this  summer,  —  excepting  Sun- 


days. Sundays  I  suppose  he  went  to 
church  and  heard  Dr.  Farley  preach, 
or  the  ministers  who  ( exchanged' 
with  him." 

<(  Dear  Mr.  Hale,  how  can  you  be 
so  provoking?  You  know  perfectly 
well  that  we  want  to  know  about 
Oscar  and  Ruth.  We  do  not  care 
any  thing  about  the  -paint-shop  or  the 
leather-shop,  or  Mr.  Coppergraves." 

"His  name  is  not  Coppergraves,  dear 
Fanchon,  and  never  was.  His  name 
was  Cupplethwaite,  as  you  would 
know  if  you  listened  more  carefully. 
So  you  really  want  to  know  about 
Oscar  and  Ruth?  That  is  curious. 
You  want  to  know  if  Ruth  Cottam 
came  to  love  Oscar  Esmark  half  as 
well  as  he  came  to  love  her.  And  if, 
when  she  met  him  in  the  church,  or 
when  he  came  to  see  her  at  Mrs.  Al- 
den's;  her  heart  stopped  beating,  and 
her  brain  stopped  thinking,  as  his  did, 
if  by  great  good  luck  he  saw  her. 
Yes  ?  Well,  this  is  more  important 
than  the  paint  on  Mrs.  Hilliard's  car- 
riage, or  than  the  questions  about  the 
top  to  Mr.  Stewart's  droschky.  It  is 
as  much  more  important  as  heaven  is 
than  earth.  For  this  is  an  infinite 
question  that  you  ask,  and  it  belongs 
to  the  eternities." 

Let  us  begin  at  the  beginning. 

The  day  after  Ruth  and  Oscar 
walked  up  to  Mrs.  Sproul's  together, 
and  that  old  cat  saw  him  count  out 
forty-two  dollars  to  the  tired  girl, 
Ruth  met  him  at  the  little  bookstore 
as  they  had  appointed.  And  then  he 
told  her,  with  no  little  hesitation  in- 
deed, what  he  had  to  tell  her,  7—  that 
he.  had  been  asked  to  bring  her  to 
lunch  at  Dr.  Withers's,  and  had  said  he 
would  ask  her  to  come.  Ruth  was 
frightened,  but  not  so  much  taken 
aback  as  she  would  have  been,  had  not 
her  life  been  so  very  simple.  Indeed, 
had  it  not  been  for  "The  Ladies' 
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Monitor,"  and  some  other  trash  of 
that  sort  of  which  she  had,  alas  !  read 
too  much,  I  am  not  sure  that  she 
would  have  been  frightened  at  all. 
If  dear  old  Parson  Merwin  at  Mani- 
towoc  had  known  that  there  was  a  Nor- 
wegian girl  who  had  just  come  'to 
town,  who  wanted  a  home,  he  would 
have  sent  to  her  to  come  round  to  the 
parsonage  in  a  minute  ;  and  she  would 
have  gone  as  soon  as  she  was  sent  for. 
And  Ruth  would  have  regarded  this 
invitation  to  lunch  as  just  as  simple 
as  Parson  Merwin's  message,  had  she 
not  read  some  stories  about  New- York 
life,  and  its  etiquette,  and  its  gran- 
deurs, in  the  journals  I  have  alluded 
to.  The  truth  was,  that  the  writers 
of  these  stories  knew  less  of  what  they 
were  writing  of  than  Ruth  Cottam 
did  ;  but  nobody  had  told  her  this,  and 
it  was  no  fault  of  hers  that  she  did 
not  know. 

So  Ruth  did  look  at  her  walking- 
dress,  and  said  frankly  to  Oscar,  "  I 
am  hardly  dressed  to  go  visiting." 
But  she  added  with  a  thorough  good 
humor,  "  if  they  wanted  my  clothes, 
they  should  have  sent  for  them," 
and  asked  Oscar  anxiously  if  he  should 
only  go  with  her,  or  if  he  could  stay 
through  the  entertainment,  which,  to 
both  of  them,  loomed  up  as  something 
rather  awful. 

Could  he  stay  ?  Had  he  not  lain 
awake  an  hour,  blessing  the  provi- 
dence which  gave  him  this  certainty  of 
sitting  with  her  at  the  same  table  ?  He 
had  told  Mr.  Lowndes  that  he  should 
like  to  have  "  leave  "  for  the  afternoon. 
They  would  have  granted  Oscar  any 
thing  in  that  house,  and  "leave" 
was  something  that  Oscar  had  never 
asked  before.  Time  was  none  too 
long ;  and  he  and  Be.rtha  went  to  the 
appointment  at  Dr.  Withers's. 

And  a  pretty  thing  it  was  to  see 
Annie  Withers  and  Ruth  Cottam  to- 


gether, —  the  simplicity  of  admirable 
training,  of  great  familiarity  with  so- 
ciety, and  constant .  intercourse  with 
men  and  women,  coming  side  by  side 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  prairie,  the 
log-cabin,  and  the  lonely  island.  Annie 
Withers  could  see  at  a  glance  how 
pretty  Ruth  was,  and  Ruth  saw  at  a 
glance  how  gentle  and  tender  Annie 
Withers  was.  Annie  Withers  was 
perhaps  six  years  older  than  Ruth  in 
years  :  she  was  a  thousand  years  older 
in  experience.  She  had  ten  thousand 
ways  therefore  to  make  her  feel  at  ease 
and  at  home.  She  met  her  far  more 
than  half-way  in  entering  into  ac- 
quaintanceship. She  drew  her  out, 
even  to  tell  her  experiences  of  travel 
and  of  lonely  city  life  ;  and  in  half  an 
hour  Annie  told  Ruth  that  she  had 
thus  been  learning  things  about  New 
York  and  its  ways,  which  twenty 
years  had  never  unfolded  to  her  before. 
Without  the  least  insincerity  or  flat- 
tery she  made  this  stranger  see  that 
there  were  points  in  which  experience 
had  given  to  her,  in  all  her  strange- 
ness, the  advantage ;  and  her  sym- 
pathy was  so  tender,  that  Ruth  knew 
that  the}*-  were  friends. 

And  Dr.  Withers,  with  that  quick, 
nervous,  penetrating  way  of  his  —  he 
was  watching  Ruth  while  he  talked 
with  Oscar,  and  again  taking  the 
measure  of  the  young  man,  and  form- 
ing his  judgment  of  the  girl.  Dr. 
Withers  at  five  and  fifty  was  a  good 
deal  younger  than  he  had  been  at  five 
and  twenty.  Such  is  one  of  the 
pieces  of  good  fortune  of  immortal  be- 
ings; and  so  it  was,  that  with  all  that 
rare  wealth  of  observation  and  expe- 
rience, remembering  what  half  the 
noblest  men  of  his  time  had  said  to 
him  personally,  and  remembering,  as 
well,  what  the  other  half  had  written, 
Dr.  Withers  was,  all  the  same,  on  a 
level  in  years,  in  quickness,  in  power 
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to  enjoy,  with  Oscar ;  entered  into  his 
eagerness  and  anxiety,  and  learned 
from  him,  while  he  cautioned  and  ad- 
vised him.  And  so  was  it,  that  with 
him,  too,  Oscar  came  very  readily  to 
be  at  ease  and  at  home.  This  di- 
vision 'of  talk  lasted  for  half  an  hour. 
Then,  as  they  loitered  at  table,  the 
doctor  interrupted  Annie  bluntly,  and 
said  to  Ruth  that  she  must  listen  to 
him,  made  her  laugh  heartily  at  a  droll 
story  he  told  them  all ;  and  from  that 
moment  all  four  were  at  ease  with 
each  other.  And  so,  in  a  little,  it  came 
perfectly  easy  for  all  four  to  discuss 
plans  and  prospects,  to  propose  this, 
to  suggest  that,  as  if  they  had  known 
eacli  other  for  years. 

Of  all  which  the  result  was,  that 
Ruth  did  go  to  Mrs.  Alden's  for  a  day 
or  two,  as  Annie  Withers  had  sug- 
gested the  night  before,  till  she  could 
honorably  adjust  her  engagements 
with  Schmidt  and  Pusgrabber,  —  a 
duty  which  a  visit  from  Dr.  Withers 
decidedly  simplified.  But.  within  a 
very  few  days,  Mrs.  Merriam,  a  lady 
who  kept  a  pretty  family  school  for 
twelve  girls  in  Brooklyn  came  over  to 
see  Ruth,  talked  with  her  —  oh,  a  whole 
afternoon  she  talked  with  her  —  about 
teaching  and  books  and  schools  in  log- 
cabins,  and  then  proposed  to  Ruth 
that  she  should  go  home  with  her  and 
see  how  she  would  like  to  be  pupil  and 
teacher  together,  —  to  teach  the  little 
girls  and  learn  with  the  bigger  girls. 
Would  she  like  it  ?  Poor  Ruth  was 
wholly  upset.  The  big  tears  came 
pouring  out  from  her  big  eyes.  It  was 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  for  her ;  yes, 
this  was  the  kingdom  of  heaven  again. 
Faith  unswerving,  hope  unfaltering, 
and  happy  love,  make  that  house  also 
a  place  where  the  kingdom  has  come. 

Nor  was  there  bar  nor  ban  there ; 
but  Mr.  Esrnark  could  come  to  see 
Miss  Cottam  when  he  would. 


Oscar  made  his  home  also  on  the 
Brooklyn  side,  and  he  did  not  fail  to 
use  this  privilege.  Summer  was  upon 
them.  All  the  pupils,  except  two 
from  the  West-India  Islands,  went 
home.  Ruth  could  not  see  why  they 
left  a  place  so  wonderful  in  its  chan- 
ging beauty  as  Brooklyn  Heights. 
For  herself,  she  was  at  rest  for  the 
first  time  for  many  long  weeks,  and 
she  was  under  the  care  of  a  loyal 
Christian  woman.  Ah,  it  was  long 
since -poor  Ruth  had  known  what  it 
was  to  have  a  mother.  The  West-In- 
dians, and  this  prairie-girl,  and  Mrs.  - 
Merriam  made  a  strange  company,  — 
none  the  less  charming  because  it  was 
strange.  In  this  company,  on  many 
a  summer  evening  as  they  sat  watch- 
ing the  sunset  beyond  the  water,  and 
on  many  a  Sunday  as  they  tried  the 
various  resources  of  a  great  city,  Os- 
car was  made  welcome. 

Thirteen-fifteenths  of  his  waking 
time  were  given  to  Lowndes  and  Kar- 
rigan,  and  to  the  journeys  which  took 
him  to  their  shop  and  back  again. 
He  did  not  dare  to  acknowledge, 
even  to  himself,  that  he  longed 
to  spend  the  remaining  two-fif- 
teenths at  Mrs.  Merriam's.  But 
she  was  good,  she  was  as  young  as 
ever,  and  she  welcomed  him  always 
when  he  came.  She  made  him  use- 
ful to  herself;  and  in  ten  thousand 
ways  she  did  for  Oscar  what  Jasper 
never  could  have  done,  nor  any  other 
man.  And  Oscar — passionate  as  ever 
in  his  love  for  Jasper,  eager  to  execute 
any  commission  which  he  received 
from  New  Altona,  delighted,  when  he 
had  that  chance,  to  go  to  that  New 
Sybaris,  and  paint  nightly  Bertha's 
new  home — still  did  not  find  the  sum- 
mer lonely  or  long.  There  were  four 
weeks  when  Mrs.  Merriam  took  all 
the  girls  with  her  to  her  father's  home 
in  a  farmhouse  on  the  coast  of  Maine  j 
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which  weeks  Oscar  found  intermina- 
ble. For  the  rest,  the  months  were 
very  short,  and  he  was  very  happy. 

•When  "  the  girls  "  did  come  back 
from  Maine,  at  last,  Oscar  opened  his 
heart  to  Mrs.  Merriam.  He  did  not 
call  them  "  the  girls  ; "  but  there  is  a 
tradition  that  Josephine  Morland, 
that  black-eyed,  dashing  chit  from  Ja- 
maica, did  say,  "we  four  girls,"  when 
she  was  describing  their  sail  through 
Merry  Meeting  Bay;  and  that  she 
justified  the  count  by  declaring  that 
Mrs.  Merriam  was  the'  youngest  of 
the  four.  Oscar  opened  his  heart  to 
Mrs.  Merriam.  He  talked  to  her  as 
one  might  wish  all  boys  would  talk  to 
their  mothers ;  and  she  talked  to  him 
as  it  might  be  wished  all  mothers 
would  talk  to  their  boys.  He  told  her 
how  he  had  missed  her  through  the 
four  weeks ;  and  he  told  her  that  to 
have  Ruth  away  was  wretchedness 
itself.  He  had  fared  very  well,  he  said, 
before  the  day  when  Ruth  came  into 
the  shop,  though  he  thought  of  her  ev- 
ery day,  and  prayed  for  her  every  night, 
long  before  that  time.  But  to  be  with 
her  as  he  was  with  her  here,  and  then  to 
have  her  go  away,  and  to  be  terrified 
with  thinking  that  some  one  man  of  the 
thousands  whom  she  might  see  in  trav- 
elling (seeing,  of  course,  that  she  was 
the  loveliest  creature  in  the  world) 
might  want  to  take  her  for  his  own, 
and  might  take  her  for  his  own,  —  this 
to  Oscar  seemed  most  terrible.  "  Now 
tell  me,  my  dear  Mrs.  Merriam,  what 
I  may  do  :  what  have  I  any  right  to 
do  ?  I  am  nothing  but  an  apprentice 
in  a  carriage-shop.  I  am  well  forward ; 
I  am  earning  now  twelve  dollars  every 
week;  and  in  the  bank  I  have  got 
something.  Still  I  do  not  lie  to  my- 
self, Mrs.  Merriam.  I  am  only  an  ap- 
prentice; and  it  will  be  two  years  be- 
fore my  contract  with  the  firm  is  up, 
.  and  before  I  am  free  of  the  world :  so,  if 


I  were  mad  enough  to  think  dear  Ruth 
would  care  about  me  one  speck  more 
than  about  anybody  else  she  was  kind 
to,  do  you  think  I  have  any  right  to 
tell  her  that  I  love  her  with  all  my 
heart  and  soul,  and  to  ask  her  to  give 
me  a  chance  to  show  her  that  I  do?" 

To  show  her,  indeed  !  Dear  Mrs. 
Merriam  had  had  such  confidences  be- 
fore now.  She  kept  her  countenance 
bravely.  But,  if  Oscar  had  not  been 
showing  this  to  Ruth  every  hour  since 
the  day  Ruth  first  came  to  this  house, 
then  nothing  was,  ever  shown  by  man 
to  woman.  Dear  Mrs.  Merriam,  she 
did  not  laugh.  She  spoke  to  him  as 
his  mother  might  have  done. 

"  Dear  boy,  do  not  mix  up  ten  dol- 
lars a  week,  or  ten  thousand  dollars  a 
week,  with  what  is  priceless.  What 
you  offer  Ruth  is  the  priceless  love  of 
a  man's  heart ;  and  money  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  that.  It  is  for  her  to 
say  whether  she  will  take  it,  and  will 
give  you  in  return  the  only  return 
which  can  be  given.  Eor  the  rest, 
you  are  not  old  enough  to  marry  her ; 
and  she  is  not  old  enough  to  marry 
you.  If  she  is  not  willing  to  wait 
till  you  are  old  enough,  she  is  not 
worthy  of  you.  If  you  are  not  will- 
ing to  wait,  you  are  not  worthy  of 
her.  If  she  is  not  willing  to  marry 
a  journeyman  carriage-builder  whom 
she  loves,  she  is  not  worth  the  hav- 
ing ;  and,  in  that  case,  you  would  be 
lucky  if  she  said,  No.  If  she  does 
love  you  enough  to  wait  till  you  can 
make  a  home  for  her,  and  then  you 
are  ever  mean  enough  to  forget  that 
confidence  of  hers,  —  why,  you  are 
not  the  Oscar  I  take  you  for." 

"  Then  I  am  to  tell  her  "  — 

"  You  are  to  tell  her  the  truth,  — 
the  only  thing  that  is  ever  worth  the 
telling." 

The  introduction  here  of  this  little 
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interlude  between  Mrs:  Merriam  and 
Oscar  must  be  pardoned  by  the 
reader.  I'  know,  only  too  well,  that 
the  history  of  this  summer,  whether 
for  Oscar  'or  for  Ruth,  for  Bertha  or 
for  Jasper,  cannot  here  be  written. 
This  story  has  now  been  told,  if  we 
are  to  bind  ourselves  by  the  promise 
in  its  second  chapter ;  for  Jasper 
and  Bertha  henceforth  are  to  rise  on 
one  wave  when  their  fortune  takes 
them  up :  they  are  to  sink  in  one 
gulf  when  the  ship  that  bears  them 
lurches  down.  The  courses  and  the 
currents  of  life  have  at  last  brought 
them  together,  bound  them  together 
by  the  indissoluble  tie,  and  with  that 
bond  this  story  is  done. 

October  came  at  last.  Even  the 
kettle  on  the  kitchen-fire',  though 
it  be  filled  with  the  coldest  of  water, 
and  watched,  though  it  be,  by  a  sur- 
rounding circle  of  ten  children  eager 
for  breakfast,  —  even  this  kettle,  of 
all  kettles,  at  last  consents  to  boil. 
And.  in  like  manner  for  Jasper,  this 
summer,  longest  of  all  summers  which 
ever  ground  by  since  the  world  hung 
on  its  axes,  or  moved  in  its  orbit ;  a 
summer  in  which  from  day  to  day  he 
flashed  or  thundered  or  beamed,  or 
distilled  in  dew,  upon  the  publics  of 
New  Altona,  of  Belleville,  or  of  Flirt- 
town, —  even  this  summer,  longest 
of  all  conceivable  summers,  at  last 
ground  by.  The  paint  was  dry  and 
hard  at  the  corner  of  I  Street  and 
17th  Street ;  the  little  store  of  earth- 
en-ware was  clean  on  the  shelves ; 
the  stove  was  shining  in  its  unused 
glory ;  the  white  window-shades,  spot- 
less, hung  upon  machinery,  which, 
for  the  moment,  would  do  what  it 
was  meant  to  do.  Jasper  confided 
to  Mrs.  Cordelier,  his  nearest  friend 
in  New  Altona,  that,  if  all  went  well, 
they  should  arrive  on  the  evening 
of  the  13th  5  and  she  pledged  her- 


self that  the  kettle  should  be  on  the 
stove,  and  the  German  girl  in  attend- 
ance, when  the  two  arrived.  And 
Jasper  once  more  left  the  "  New 
Altona  Gazette  "  in  the  charge  of  his 
lieutenant  pro  tern.  Congress  had 
adjourned  at  last,  and  there  was  no 
fear  of  vetoes.  And  Jasper  took  the 
affirmation  of  the  substitute,  that  he 
would  not  commit  the  paper  to  free- 
trade,  or  Spiritualism,  or  any  other 
heresy  ;  that  it  should  not  say  "  com- 
mence "  for  "  begin,"  nor  "  in  our 
inidst"  for  "among  us/7  nor  "we 
nibbed  our  pen,"  nor  "  we  laughed  in 
our  sleeve."  And,  thus  guarded,  he 
started  on  the  last  lonely  journey  of 
his  life.  Once  more  two  minutes  to 
the  mile  seemed  slow.  But  once 
more  gib-keys  held  to  their  places, 
water  volatilized  at  a  temperature  of 
212°  of  Fahrenheit,  as  it  always  had 
done  since  Tubal-Cain  put  kettle 
upon  fire.  Once  more  the  driving- 
wheels  flew  round  as  the  expanding 
steam  compelled  them ;  and  so  once 
more,  in  face  of  Jasper's  impatience, 
neither  helped  by  it  nor  hindered,  he 
arrived  at  the  American  House  in 
Boston,  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  and 
was  at  Mr.  Schwarz's  before  half-past 
five. 

And  the  next  evening,  in  the 
little  German  church  which  Mrs. 
Schwarz  loved  because  it  seemed  to 
her  a  little  like  Lauenburg,  Jasper 
and  Bertha,  Oscar  and  Ruth,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Schwarz,  Aunt  Mary  and 
Uncle  Kaufmann  stood  in  the  little 
chancel ;  and  Mr.  Fleischhauer  mar- 
ried them  in  the  dear  old  service  of 
the  dear  old  church.  Jasper  put  a 
ring  on  Bertha's  finger,  and  she  put 
a  ring  on  his.  '  Jasper  made  his  re- 
sponses in  German  ;  and  his  memory 
ran  back  on  the  instant  to  the  hot 
afternoon  when  he  talked  such  bad 
college  German  to  her  in  the  train. 
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And  Bertha  felt  as  if  she  and  Jasper 
and  the  minister  were  the  only  three 
people  in  the  world. 

CONCLUSION. 

No.  The  story  is  not  quite  cTone. 
The  party  all  went  back  to  the  little 
half-house,  and  there  was  a  merry 
evening  there ;  for  Jasper  and  Ber- 
tha were  not  to  take  up  their  line  of 
march  until  morning.  Of  Jasper's 
friends,  Haliburton  and  Gilman  were 
the  only  two  there.  Both  of  them 
had  come  from  far  away  to  be  brides- 
men at  the  wedding ;  and  both  of 
them  were  already  far  gone  in  a  loyal 
enthusiasm  for  Bertha,  whom  they 
had  never  seen  till  that  day,  which 
binds  them  and  her  together  to  this 
hour.  Of  bridesmaids  E-uth  Cottam 
was  one,  pretty,  shy,  and  very  happy  ; 
Bertha's  sister  was  one;  and  the 
grown-up  cousin  who  came  with  Aunt 
Mary  was  one.  A  real  fatherland 
frolic  was  it  all.  Uncle  Kaufmann  led 
the  revels,  made  the  speeches,  sang 
the  songs,  kept  every  one  on  the  alert, 
and  would  not  permit  even  Mrs. 
Schwarz  to  be  sad  at  the  prospect  of 
Bertha's  departure. 

Only  Oscar,  of  the  whole  party, 
seemed  ill  at  ease,  and  any  thing  but 
himself. 

And  what  was  the  matter  with  Os- 
car ?  He  had  been  escort  for  Ruth 
on  her  journey  to  Boston.  For  three 
days,  he  had  been  at  Mr.  Schwarz's 
house  almost  every  minute,  and  had 
seemed  the  gayest  of  the  gay.  Ruth 
had  not  been  unkind  to  him.  If  any 
two  people  in  the  world  understood 
each  other,  and  were  true  to  each  other, 
it  was  this  boy  and  this  girl.  Oscar 
had  been  all  right  till  he  came  round 
with  the  carriages  that  were  to  take 
them  to  the  church.  Then,  in  an  in- 
stant, Ruth  saw  that  something  was 


amiss.  But  she  would  not  ask,  and 
she  hoped  no  one  else  would  notice 
it.  Perhaps  no  one  did  notice,  while 
the  party  were  filling  the  carriages, 
while  they  were  at  church,  and  as 
the  merry  company  was  crowding  the 
little  rooms.  But  then  Jasper  no- 
ticed, and  Bertha  noticed,  that  Oscar 
was  not  at  ease.  He  showed  it  in 
forty  ways;  and  Bertha  and  Jasper 
and  Ruth  all  knew  him  too  well,  nay, 
loved  him  too  well,  not  to  be  conscious 
that  something  had  happened. 

In  the  midst  of  a  round  of  laughter 
which  Kaufmann  Baum  had  started 
by  one  of  his  droll  German  songs,  Jas- 
per passed  into  the  little  passage-way, 
and  beckoned  to  Oscar,  who,  unlike 
himself,  was  standing  in  a  corner, 
speaking 'to  no  one.  Oscar  caught 
the  sign  in  a  moment,  and  slid  out  of 
the  room. 

"  Come  up  with  me,  Oscar :  we  can 
talk  up  stairs."  And  the  young  men 
ran  up  together  into  a  little  dressing- 
room,  hardly  bigger  than  a  closet, 
where  the  gentlemen  had  left  their 
hats  and  coats. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Oscar  ?  " 

"  Read  this  letter.  No !  —  not  read 
it  now.  Let  me  tell  you  first.  I  am 
all  surprised." 

And,  when  he  was  surprised,  Os- 
car's English  always  showed  marks 
of  his  discomposure.  When  he  was 
quite  at  ease  now,  it  was  only  marked 
by  a  slight  accent.  But  with  Jasper, 
of  course,  he  could  talk  in  his  most 
familiar  dialect. 

"  If  I  once  thought,  dear  master, 
it  was  any  thing,  I  should  have  writ- 
ten to  you.  You  know  I  should  write 
if  I  thought.  But  I  not  thought.  I 
write  my  letter  to  the  man ;  and  I  for- 
get the  man,  I  forget  the  letter  !  " 

"What  letter,  dear  boy?  What 
man?" 

"  Oh,  yes  !  Let  me  tell !    Last  week, 
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only  last  week,  Monday,  you  know, 
Miss  Ruth,  —  dear  Miss  Ruth  !  is  she 
not  just  lovely  this  evening?  —  yes, 
dear  Miss  Ruth  give  me  two  books, 
you  know,  f  Martin  Chuzzlewit,'  for 
me  carry  back  to  Mercantile  Library 
when  I  go  up  town  next  day.  I  must 
tell  you.  Yes,  well,  two  books,  I  tell 
you  ;  and  she  saw  it  rained  when  she 
came  to  door  with  me,  —  dear  girl, 
she  always  comes  to  the  door  with  me, 
—  and,  when  she  saw  it  rain,  she  ran 
back  into  dining-room,  and  brought 
out  paper:  this  paper"  —  and  Jas- 
per produced  a  bit  of  an  "  Evening 
Post "  —  "  was  part  of  it ;  and  she 
wrapped  up  the  books  and  gave  all  to 
me." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Jasper,  not  quite 
impatiently,  but  wishing  he  were  with 
the  revellers  down  stairs. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know,"  said  the  boy. 
"I  quick  as  ever  I  can,  dear  master  :  I 
must  tell  you  all.  I  bid  good-by ;  I 
took  books  ;  I  go  to  Mercantile  Li- 
brary, and  leave  them ;  and  then  of 
course,  you  know,  I  keep  the  paper, 
because  dear  Miss  Ruth  gave  him  to 
me.  I  would  not,  you  know  I  would 
not,  throw  away  what  she  gave  to 
-me." 

"No,"  said  Jasper,  "I  suppose 
not."  He  was  thinking  on  a  little 
museum  he  had  at  home,  of  waifs  and 
strays  from  Bertha. 

"  No,  no !  I  no  such  fool  as  that.  I 
keep  the  paper  here  ; "  and  he  pointed 
to  his  breast-pocket.  "  I  go  to  shop, 
go  to  work ;  come  twelve  o'clock,  I  eat 
my  lunch,  I  read  the  paper  ;  come  one 
o'clock,  I  fold  up  the  paper,  and  on 
other  page  —  see  here  !  See  what  I 
read!" 

And  he  held  the  folded  paper  to 
Jasper,  who  was  interested  by  this 
time,  and  who  read  with  some  little 
difficulty  in  the  dimly  lighted  room 
this  advertisement :  — 


.  — Will  the  representatives  of  Mi- 
-Ll  chael  Esmuck,  late  of  Stavanger,  Norway, 
communicate  with  Williams  and  Rothe,  attorneys 
at  law,  299£  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 

"Yes,"  said  Jasper,  "and  you 
wrote  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  wrote.  I  laughed;  but'I 
wrote.  I  thought  some  old  bill  my 
father  owed  for  clothes,  for  rent,  for 
something :  I  glad  to  pay.  I  no  mean 
to  have  my  father's  ghost  owe  any 
man." 

"What  did  you  say?" 

"  I  said  my  father's  name  was  Mi- 
chael Esmark,  not  Esmuck;  that  he 
was  from  Stavanger  in  Norway;  and 
that  no  man  named  Esmuck  ever  lived 
in  Stavanger,  or  in  Norway.  Then  I 
said,  if  he  owed  any  money,  I  would 
pay  it.  '  Send  your  bill,'  I  said." 

"  But  you  should  not  say  that," 
said  Jasper.  "You'll  have  'half  the 
Jews  in  Illinois  after  you  with  bills." 

"  Time  enough  when  they  come," 
said  Oscar.  "No  come  now.  This 
what  come,  —  come  to  Lowndes.  and 
Karrigan  :  '  Mr.  Oscar  Esmark '  (I 
teach  them  how  to  spell),  '  care  of 
Lowndes  and  Karrigan  ; '  and  Mr. 
Karrigan  has  forwarded  him  to  me." 
And  the  eager  boy  pushed  the  attor- 
neys' letter  into  Jasper's  hand. 

It  was  a  well-written  lawyer's  let- 
ter, as  anybody  who  remembers  Wil- 
liams and  Rothe  will  understand.  It 
began  by  explaining  to  Mr.  Esmark, 
that  the  firm  knew  his  name  very 
well,  having  been  looking  for  him 
for  years,  or  for  some  one  who  bore 
the  same  surname.  It  had  only  been 
by  an  oversight  in  the  office  of  "  The 
Evening  Post,"  that  this  name  had 
been  printed  Esmuck,  —  an  oversight 
which,  as  he  would  find,  had  already 
been  corrected ;  and  a  copy  of  the  Es- 
mark advertisement  was  here  wafered 
on  the  letter. 

It  went  on  to  explain  what  reasons 
the  firm  had  for  seeking  for  Michael 
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Esmark.  It  appeared  from  the 
records  of  registry  of  Cook  County, 
that  Michael  Esmark  had  been  at 
one  time  the  purchaser  of  twenty 
acres,  being  one-eighth  of  a  quarter 
section,  in  Cleaverville  in  that  coun- 
ty;  and  these  records  did  not  show 
that  he  had  ever  sold  any  part  of  the 
same.  He  appeared  to  have  paid  one 
tax  on  the  property;  but,  after  that 
time,  no  trace  of  him  or  of  his  claim  to 
it  had  been  found.  It  was  probable 
that  he  had  sold  it.  If  so,  could  Mr. 
Oscar  Esmark  inform  Messrs.  Williams 
and  Rothe  to  whom  he  had  sold  it  ? 
If  he  had  not  sold  it,  would  Mr.  Oscar 
Esmark  state  what  his  intentions 
were  regarding  the  property  ?  For 
non-payment  of  taxes,  one  and  anoth- 
er bit  of  it  had  been  sold  from  time 
to  time,  and  were  now  held  by  the 
purchasers  under  those  sales;  but, 
as  Mr.  Oscar  Esmark  was  doubtless 
aware,  no  title  would  hold  under  such 
purchases  against  the  title  of  a  minor 
who  had  not  been  properly  advised 
of  the  tax  or  other  lien  on  the  estate. 
If  Mr.  Oscar  Esmark  desired  to  re- 
cover these  parcels,  as  Messrs.  Wil- 
liams and  Eothe  supposed  he  would, 
in  view  of  the  present  value  of  the 
property,  they  would  be  happy  to 
communicate  with  him  further.  In 
any  event,  indeed,  they  would  be  hap- 
py to  communicate  with  him ;  for  the 
non-use  of  so  large  a  tract  immedi- 
ately adjoining  the  city  of  Chicago  — 
practically  a  part  of  it,  indeed,  as  it 
would  soon  be  really  on  the  change  of 
the  city  lines  —  was  a  serious  incon- 
venience and  injury  to  property-holders 
in  the  southern  part  of  that  city, 
many  of  whom  were  represented  by 
Messrs.  Williams  and  Eothe.  At  the 
instance  of  these  property-holders, 
Messrs.  Williams  and  Eothe  had 
put  the  advertisements  in  the  pa- 
pers ;  one  of  which  had  fortunately 


attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Oscar 
Esmark. 

This  was  the  substance  of  the 
letter. 

"'Do  you  remember  ?  "  said  Oscar. 

"  Of  course,  I  remember,"  said 
Jasper.  "  They  are  the  swamp-lands 
I  wrote  about  to  those  men  at  Michi- 
gan City.  There  was  no  attorney  in 
what  is  now  Chicago,  then.  And 
you,  my  -boy,  own  twenty  acres  of 
land  in  Southern  Chicago.  Why, 
there  is  many  a  prince  in  Germany 
who  is  not  so  fortunate.  These  law- 
yers are  good  fellows  too." 

"You  see,"  said  Oscar,  "I  get  the 
letter  just  now,  — just  as  I  come  from 
American  House  with  carriage.  I 
would  not  speak  then.  Dear  mas- 
ter, it  is  yours,  —  it  is  all  yours.  You 
say,  <I  a  prince/  I  say,  'dear  Miss 
Bertha  a  princess/  " 

"  Yes,  my  dear  boy,  dear  Miss  Ber- 
tha is  a  princess ;  but  she  is  not  a 
princess  who  shall  wear  borrowed 
feathers.  The  Princess  of  Cleaver- 
ville is  a  princess  who  has  just  now 
one  white  rosebud  in  her  hair,  —  the 
same  who  gave  to  my  Oscar  the  tal- 
isman which  makes  him  a  rich  man. 
Oscar,  dear  boy,  to-night's  service  has 
made  us  nearer  than  ever.  Nothing 
could  part  us  before  ;  nothing  can  part 
us  now.  But  from  this  night,  Oscar, 
you  will  have  to  show  whether  a  man 
of  fortune  —  a  man  with  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  throw  away  — 
can  live  as  pure,  as  honest,  and  as 
true  as  he  has  lived  when  he  painted 
carriages,  or  filed  on  axles.  I  trust 
you,  Oscar,  I  trust  you,  soon  to  be 
tempted  by  prosperity.  But  perhaps 
your  hardest  times  are  yet  to  come." 

"  No,"  said  Oscar,  "  nothing  is  hard 
to  me  now.  As  I  left  the  church  to- 
night with  dear  Ruth,  —  I  not  call 
her  Miss  Ruth  to  her  again,  —  I 
asked  her  —  if  I  would  be  brave  and 
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honest   and  true  for  two  years,  five        "And    have    you    not    told     her 


years,  seven  years, 

she  would  let  me  call  her  mine. 


like  Jacob —  if    that  you   have  come    into   your  for- 
tune ?  " 


"And    she    said    to 
wholly  yours  now.'  " 


me,    'I    am        "Dear  master,  the  fortune   is  all 

yours." 
(The  End.) 
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[We  publish  with  pleasure  this  account  of  a  loyal  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Positivists  of  New 
York  to  show  the  practical  and  really  positive  side  of  the  philosophy  which  they  hold.  The  paper 
really  covers  wider  ground  than  its  title  implies,  and  will  interest  all  our  readers  in  the  illustrations 
which  it  gives  of  the  best  hopes  of  the  Positive  Philosophy  all  over  the  world. 

Most  of  the  readers  of  "  OLD  AND  NEW  "  are  so  completely  wonted  to  those  religious  instructions 
which  teach  men  to  live  for  others,  and  not  for  themselves,  that  they  will  ask  with  amazement  if  the 
censure  here  passed  upon  "  egoism  "  is  not  more  than  eighteen  centuries  old,  and  why  the  word 
"  altruism  "  promises  more  for  humanity  than  the  "  love  "  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  the  "  charity  "  of  St.  Paul. 
And,  when  they  find  the  author  expressing  regret  that  it  is  hard  to  arouse  audiences  to  interest  in 
"  altruism,"  they  will  be  apt  to  say,  that  it  is  always  harder  to  enlist  interest  in  a  cause  where  there  is 
no  personal  leader  than  where  there  is  one ;  and  that  the  great  leader  of  the  Christian  Church  — 
where  he  is  truly  known,  and  his  work  truly  comprehended  —  quickens  just  the  hate  of  "  egoism,"  and 
the  eagerness  for  "  altruism,"  which  the  Positive  Philosophy  inculcates.  They  would  even  say, 
indeed,  that  he  is  now  leading  the  Positive  Philosophy  itself  in  all  that  it  is  doing  in  this  line. 

But  such  readers  should  remember  how  many  men  and  women  there  are,  less  fortunate  than  them- 
selves, who  have  always  been  taught  that  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  a  stern  and  even  cruel 
God.  They  must  remember  that  those  men  and  women  have  been  taught,  also,  that  the  first  duty  of 
man  is  to  seek  his  own  separate  salvation  with  even  selfish  persistency.  They  must  remember  that 
the  theology  of  a  large  part  of  Christendom  which  thus  debases  God,  and  separates  man  from  his  fel- 
lows, has  at  last  even  brought  the  names  of  "  Christian  "  and  "  Christianity  "  into  contempt  among 
those  wiio  have  never  taken  their  Christian  training'at  first-hand  from  the  Gospels.  If  they  will  re- 
member this,  they  will  not  look  with  surprise,  and  they  will  look  with  interest,  upon  the  loyal  struggle 
by  which  men  and  women  who  have  thus  been  divorced  from  the  church  of  Christ,  are  seeking  to  do 
his  work,  and  preach  his  glad  tidings  in  other  ways.  —  ED.  OLD  AND  NEW.] 


Now  and  then,  in  society  or  in 
print,  we  meet  with  some  allusion  to 
the  Positivists,  —  generally  in  terms 
of  disapproval  or  doubt.  If  we  ask, 
Who  are  the  Positivists  ?  and  what 
is  this  faith  of  theirs  which  you  con- 
demn ?  we  do  not  receive  a  satis- 
factory reply.  Most  people  declare 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  understand 
what  they  believe  :  they  are  atheists, 
who  deny  the  existence  of  God,  of 
supernatural  beings,  of  the  soul,  and 
immortality  ;  yet  they  have  a  faith, 
which  they  call  the  "  Religion  of  Hu- 
manity," and  they  are  scientific  soci- 


ologists, whose  life-long  study  is  the 
improvement  of  mankind,  but  whose 
ideas  are  so  visionary,  whose  plans  so 
Utopian,  that  they  can  never  be 
realized. 

Others  assure  us  that  Positivism 
can  only  be  understood  by  educated 
and  scientific  men,  —  those  who  are 
capable  of  severe  intellectual  studies, 
of  tedious  and  minute  investigations, 
and  of  metaphysical  arguments  and 
deductions  ;  'that  the  vast  majority  of 
men,  and  perhaps  all  women,  will  be 
quite  unable  to  comprehend  and  make 
practical  use  of  this  philosophy  and 
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religion.  But  we  know  that  in  France 
and  England  the  Positivist  societies 
consist  of  journalists  and  other  edu- 
cated men,,  of  artisans,  clerks,  and 
laborers,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren ;  while  men  of  science  are  the 
leaders  and  teachers. 

Those  who  embrace  Positivism  in 
New  York  are  as  yet  very  few  in 
number,  and  indeed  avow  themselves 
but  students  ;  being  anxious  to  fully 
understand,  and  intelligently  accept, 
the  "Religion  of  Humanity"  before 
attempting  to  teach  it  to  others. 
Although  they  do  not  seek  to  prosely- 
tize, or  make  converts,  they  give  a  po- 
lite welcome  to  any  intelligent  person 
who  may  be  introduced  to  their  meet- 
ings, and  speak  freely  before  these 
strangers  of  their  peculiar  belief. 
They  are  also  willing,  on  suitable  oc- 
casions, to  answer  questions,  and  ex- 
plain why  and  how  they  differ  from 
those  who  teach  and  believe  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  Such  explanations  are 
necessary  when  some  of  these  gentle- 
men are  speaking ;  for  they,  incul- 
cate doctrines  of  social  order,  brotherly 
love,  and  the  elevation  of  mankind  by 
the  universal  practice  of  morality,  with 
such  evident  faith  and  earnestness, 
that  we  seem  listening  to  one  of  those 
pure-minded  divines  whose  holiness 
and  zeal  built  up  and  extended  the 
gospel  of  Christ.  The  most  percep- 
tible difference  is,  that  .we  hear  no 
mention  of  God,  Jesus  Christ,  the 
soul,  or  a  future  state  after  death. 

However,  there  are  so  'many  and 
such  important  points  of  contrast  be- 
tween the  Christian  religion  and  this 
new  faith,  that  we  need  not  only  to 
read  the  works  of  Auguste  Comte, 
its  founder,  but  also  to  attend  the 
meetings  regularly,  and  listen  to  the 
addresses  and  discussions,  without 
prejudice  or  passion,  before  we  are 
competent  to  judge. 


Although  the  Positivist  society  of 
New  York  is  so  small,  we  find  there 
men  of  scientific  and  intellectual  cul- 
ture, of  the  law  and  of  medicine,  edi- 
tors, authors,  artists,  teachers,  the 
man  who  works  hard  at  his  business, 
and  the  man  of  wealth  and  leisure, 
with  a  small  number  of  ladies.  A 
series  of  interesting  lectures  on  the 
Positive  Philosophy,  Polity,  and  Re- 
ligion, have  been  given  nearly  every 
winter  for  some  few  years,  and  many 
remarkable  hypotheses  and  facts  con- 
cerning the  relations  of  the  universe 
to  man,  and  of  man  to  the  universe, 
presented  for  our  consideration. 

They  tell  us  that  the  researches  of 
scientific  men  who  devote  their  life- 
time to  close  investigation  and  obser- 
vation have  failed  to  show  us  any 
higher  intelligence  in  the  material 
world  than  the  intelligence  of  man, 
or  any  higher  governing  power  than 
the  law  and  order  of  nature.  They 
say,  that  since  the  life  of  man  is  com- 
paratively short,  and  his  powers  lim- 
ited, it  is  best  that  he  should  not 
waste  time  in  vague  speculations  upon 
what  may  be  his  condition  here- 
after, but  endeavor  to  make  the  most 
and  best  use  of  this  life  which  he  now 
has,  while  he  has  it.  He  is  here,  on 
this  planet  which  he  calls  the  earth  ; 
his  life  here  involves  certain  duties, 
which,  naturally  and  fully  performed, 
will  insure  to  himself  and  his  fellow- 
men  a  large  amount  of  happiness,  but, 
neglected  and  wrongly  understood, 
will  involve  him  in  grief  and  wretch- 
edness. 

To  believe  that  life  here  is  neces- 
sarily miserable,  at  least  for  the  ma- 
jority, and  that  an  endless  future  of 
happiness  will  be  our  compensation 
hereafter,  causes  most  men  to  neg- 
lect the  duties  which  belong  to  us  now, 
to  be  careless  about  getting  and  giv- 
ing justice,  to  refrain  from  exerting 
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man's  natural  powers  to  the  fullest 
extent,  and  especially  to  inculcate 
individual  selfishness,  because  each  is 
taught  to  seek  "  his  own  "  salvation, 
which  he  is  assured  can  be  attained 
through  his  own  efforts  (by  the  bless- 
ing of  God)  without  necessarily 
affecting  the  salvation  of  others.  He 
also  wastes  much  of  his  limited  and 
valuable  time  in  subjective  illusions 
that  have  no  basis  in  fact,  or  in  the 
world  about  us,  but  appear,  to  one  who 
studies  the  history  of  mankind,  to  be 
the  results  of  purely  mental  impres- 
sions received  by  our  earliest  ances- 
tors, who,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  imagined  that  all 
which  they  did  not  understand  was 
caused  by  supernatural  beings. 

The  true  Positivist  does  not  trouble 
himself  with  causes,  but  endeavors  to 
understand  effects.  How  man  came 
to  be  an  inhabitant  of  this  earth  is 
not  important ;  but  what  man  is,  and 
what  he  is  to  do  while  he  lives,  are 
very  important  questions. 

Having  resolved  to  remain  entirely 
uninfluenced  by  imagination  or  met- 
aphysical speculation,  and  rely  only 
upon  observation  and  proved  facts  for 
his  philosophy  of  life,  the  Positivist  — 
basing  his  study  of  sociology  upon 
investigation  of  those  sciences  which 
explain  all  that  we  know  about  the 
material  universe,  especially  our  own 
world,  and  the  various  forms  of  life 
inhabiting  it  —  arrives  at  the  funda- 
mental principle,  that  social  phenom- 
ena are  the -inevitable  result  of  nat- 
ural laws.  Since  natural  laws  oper- 
ate always  after  an  unalterable  and 
fixed  method,  he  finds,  that,  by  their 
government,  we  have  social  order,  and, 
through  their  continuous  movement 
(or  constantly  recurring  operation),  we 
have,  social  progress;  thus  uniting 
and  causing  to  work  in '  harmony 
two  principles,  that,  when  placed 


in  opposition,  cause  social  chaos  and 
ruin. 

Through  the  study  of  the  natural, 
unalterable  laws  of  social  order  and 
progress,  the  Positivist  learns  that 
man  at  his  birth  finds  himself  a  social 
being,  —  one  of  a  little  family,  who  have 
duties  toward  him  while  he  has  -duties 
toward  them.  And  since  this  little 
family  helps  with  a  vast  number  of 
similar  families  to  make  up  the  great 
circle  of  humanity,  —  each  and  all  with 
reciprocal  and  definite  duties  towards 
each  other  and  the  whole,  —  it  follows 
that  any  individual  who  wilfully  or 
ignorantly  neglects  any  of  'his  duties, 
or  exacts  from  others  more  than  his 
share  of  their  duties  .  towards  him, 
subverts  the  order  of  nature,  and  dis- 
turbs social  economy.  "  Every  indi- 
vidual, man  or  animal,  accustomed  to 
live  for  self  alone,  is  condemned  to  a 
miserable  alternation  of  ignoble  tor- 
por or  feverish  activity.  Even  per- 
sonal happiness  and  merit,  therefore, 
depend  on  the  predominance  of 
the  sympathetic  instincts.  Progress 
towards  such  a  moral  condition  should 
be  the  object  of  every  living  being. 
To  live  for  others  is  thus  the  natural 
conclusion  of  all  positive  morality.  .  .  . 
Dispositions  influenced  by  the  purely 
egotistic -impulses,  we  call  popularly 
1  bad,'  and  apply  the  term  l  good '  to 
those  in  which  altruism  (living  for 
others  and  in  others)  predominates. 
But  the  number  of  these  extreme 
types  of  either  tendency  is  compara- 
tively small :  the  majority  of  charac- 
ters in  all  races  are  alternately  gov- 
erned by  either  class  of  sentiment,  and 
oscillate  between  the  two.  .  .  .  Al- 
thou^h  it  is  the  constitution  of  the 

O 

emotional  region  which  principally  de- 
termines the  type  of  a  character,  its 
development  depends  greatly  on  the 
influences  exerted  by  the  intellectual 
and  other  faculties." 
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Man,  therefore,  is  born  an  individ- 
ual with  social  relations  and  instincts. 
Out  of  each  of  these  relations  grow  cer- 
tain duties  which  cannot  be  changed, 
and  the  neglect  of  which  brings  a  pen- 
alty. The  male  portion  of  mankind 
holds  one  or  more  relative  positions, 
as  son,  brother,  husband,  father,  and, 
towards  society,  various  other  positions. 
The  female  portion  of  mankind  holds 
such  relative  positions  as  daughter, 
sister,  wife,  mother,  with  other  rela- 
tions to  society.  If  it  were  possible  to 
continue  the  reproduction  of  the  human 
race  without  involving  the  necessity 
of  family  relations,  —  and  therefore 
possible  to  do  away  with  our  personal 
and  social  instincts  and  emotions, 
while  still  retaining  the  intellectual 
faculties,  —  our  moral  nature  would 
soon  cease  to  exist,  as  there  could  be 
no  possible  use  for  its  action  and  laws. 
If,  then,  reason  taught  us  to  live  for 
others,  our  charity  would  be  vague 
and  almost  useless,  since  it  would  be 
exaggerated  by  a  theory  which  had 
no  law  of  reality  to  guide  it. 

Apparently,  the  strongest  instinct 
of  human  nature  is  that  which  leads 
two  individuals  of  either  sex  to  unite 
themselves  in  so  perfect  and  intimate 
a  union,  that  the  two  natures  almost 
act  as  one.  This,  according  to  the 
Positivist,  is  the  true  social  unit,  — 
the  elementary  couple  constituting 
the  basis  of  the  family,  as  the  family 
constitutes  the  basis  of  society ;  for, 
whatever  the  actual  state  of  the  mar- 
riage institution  no^fv  is,  mankind  are 
found  to  agree  in  their  conception  of 
the  ideal  or  true  marriage,  —  that  two 
individuals  shall  so  harmonize  as  to 
act  like  on,e,  and  thus  become-  in  their 
relations  towards  others  of  their 
family,  and  humanity  in  general,  a 
social  unit.  All  theories  of  individual 
and  even  of  equal  rights,  all  modes  of 
life  which  make  the  interests  of  one 


individual  opposed  to  the  interests  of 
another  individual,  all  occupations 
that  interfere  with  the  duties  of  those 
family  and  social  relations  belonging 
to  any  individual,  are  subversive  of 
social  order  and  progress,  and  provoca- 
tive of  anarchy  and  chaos. 

The  Positivist  seeks  to  avoid  this 
confusion  and  ruin  by  ascertaining 
the  individual  and  relative  position 
of  every  living  creature,  including 
mankind,  and -the  natural  laws  which 
govern  his  existence,  in  order  that 
each  shall  live  a  full  and  happy  life, 
accomplishing  all  of  which  he  is  capa- 
ble. In  the  brief  limits  of  this  arti- 
cle it  is  not  possible  to  give  even  a 
general  view  of  the  various  extended 
fields  of  science,  politics,  labor,  aes- 
thetics, philosophy,  psychology,  and 
morality,  into  which  these  investiga- 
tions lead  him;  but  we  may  have 
space  to  consider  one  of  his  frequent- 
ly repeated  statements, — that  "the 
position  of  woman  will  be  greatly  im- 
proved when  Positivism  shall  be  gen- 
erally understood  and  accepted." 
Many  will  not  believe  this,  when  he 
asserts,  "  The  invariable  spirit  of  the 
marriage  institution  .  .  .  consists  in 
a  natural  subordination  of  woman ; " 
but  he  explains,  as  follows  :  "  In  all 
kinds  of  force,  whether  physical,  in- 
tellectual, or  practical,  it  is  certain 
that  man  surpasses  woman,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  general  law  which 
prevails  throughout  the  animal  king- 
dom. Now,  practical  life  is  necessa- 
rily governed  by  force  rather  than  by 
affection,  because  it  requires  unremit- 
ting and  laborious  activity.  .  .  .  Life 
is  surrounded  with  difficulties,  which 
it  needs  all  our  thoughts  and  energies 
to  avoid :  therefore  man  takes  the 
command,  notwithstanding  his  inferi- 
ority in  goodness.  .  .  .  Force  is  natu- 
rally supreme ;  and  all  that  women 
can  do  is  to  modify  it  by  affection. 
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.  .  .  Power  must  belong  to  the 
strongest,  not  to  the  .  .  .  most  de- 
serving. With  all  their  efforts,  women 
can  never  do  more  than  modify  the 
harshness  with  which  men  exercise 
their  authority.  And  men  submit 
more  readily  to  this  modifying  influ- 
ence, from  feeling,  that,  in  the  high- 
est attributes  of  humanity,  women  are 
their  superiors." 

Therefore,  when  a  daughter  is  born 
into  a  Positivist  family,  she  is  edu- 
cated from  the  first  as  a  child- woman, 
whose  duties  and  enjoyment  of  life 
will  be  those  peculiar  to  her  sex.  Her 
physical  nature  is  developed  by  the 
most  tender  care  and  sustenance,  to 
meet  the  strain  which  will  afterward 
come  upon  its  reproductive  and  nutri- 
tive organs.  Her  moral  nature  is  cul- 
tivated to  the  highest  point  of  excel- 
lence ;  and  she  is  taught  to  use  it 
effectively  by  encouraging  the  full 
exercise  of  that  delicate  tact  and  fine 
sophistry  which  she  inherits  from  her 
mother.  Her  affections  are  allowed 
free  exercise,  and  trained  to  expend 
themselves  chiefly  on  creatures  more 
tender  and  helpless  than  herself.  Her 
activity  of  mind  and  body  is  used  in 
plans  and  deeds  for  the  family  good  ; 
and  her  intellect  is  freely  supplied 
with  all  the  pabulum  it  craves,  but 
never  forced  nor  stimulated. 

Being  left  in  apparent  freedom, 
leading  a  natural  life,  she  passes  a 
happy  childhood,  and  comes  to  the 
pensive,  dreamy  age  of  maidenhood, 
pure  and  perfect  as  a  flower.  She  is 
now  not  put  to  work,  other  than  the 
light  home  occupations  in  which  she 
has  always  assisted  her  mother.  To 
earn  money  would  be  the  worst  possi- 
ble use  to  make  of  this  finely-organ- 
ized, highly-trained  being.  She  is  to 
become  the  mother  of  "  fair  women 
and  brave  men  : v  so  now,  before  she 
enters  upon  this  exacting  and  respon- 


sible labor,  let  her  enjoy  to  its  ut- 
most the  romance  of  youth,  and  so 
develop  her  womanly  nature  that  she 
becomes  an  actual  embodiment  of 
love,  compelling  the  adoration  of 
man. 

Since  she  is  a  Positivist,  she  makes 
a  natural  choice  of  her  life-mate,  her 
alter  ego;  and  together  they  form 
a  true  social  unit.  For  the  husband 
by  his  force  battles  with  the  material 
world,  and,  having  won  a  little  king- 
dom, governs  it  by  force  of  power; 
and  the  wife  governs  him  by  love. 
For  now  she  may  exercise  that  pity- 
ing charity,  and  those  kind  little  per- 
sonal offices  prompted  by  affection, 
which  serve  to  temper  the  hardness 
he  has  learned  from  struggle  with  the 
world.  Her  life  of  self-sacrifice  causes 
him  to  doubt  the  true  wisdom  of 
those  selfish  maxims  taught  by  the 
cold-blooded  intellect ;  her  tenderness 
moderates  in  him  the  spirit  of  re- 
venge, and  obliges  him  to  be  just  even 
to  his  enemies.  Her  fondness  for  so- 
cial life,  and  his  desire  to  gratify  her? 
causes  this  little  family  to  join  with 
other  families  in  the  interchange  of 
social  kindness  and  enjoyments ;  and 
the  example  of  this  happy  family  is 
wonderfully  potent  in  helping  on  the 
progress  of  humanity. 

When  this  Positivist  becomes  a 
mother,  she  personally  cares  for  her 
children ;  herself  trains  them  in  hab- 
its of  order,  and  subjection  to  natural 
laws,  knowing  well  that  only  by  per- 
fect obedience  can  they  attain  per- 
fect freedom.  She^superintends  their 
education  herself;  finds  out  the  natu- 
ral bias  or  talent  of  each ;  and  places 
them  under  suitable  teachers,  that  no 
effort  may  be  misdirected,  no  time 
lost,  by  the  child  in  entering  upon 
his  natural  life-work,  and  fulfilling  all 
his  duties  as  they  come  upon  him. 

Truly    here     is     a     "sphere    for 
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woman,"  with  work  enough  in  it. 
The  brightest  and  bravest  may  well 
shrink  from  the  onerous  responsibility 
and  arduous  labor  of  body  and  brain 
which  the  laws  of  nature  impose  upon 
her.  It  is  undoubtedly  easier  to  be 
a  clerk  in  a  store,  or  a  banker,  or  a 
builder  of  railroads,  and  preacher  of 
sermons,  all  for  the  sake  of  earning  a 
little  money  instead  of  having  some 
one  earn  it  for  you,  —  all  this  is  un- 
doubtedly much  easier  than  to  con- 
scientiously perform  all  the  duties  of 
woman  by  the  light  of  the  Positivist 
creed,  —  live  for  others. 

But  we  seldom  hear  the  Positivist 
brethren  (or  rather  students)  of  New 


York  enlarge  upon  woman's  place  and 
work  under  their  regime.  There  is  so 
much  to  be  learned,  first  concerning 
the  material  universe  of  which  we  are 
but  a  part ;  it  is  so  hard,  too,  to  arouse 
sufficient  interest  in  their  audiences 
about  any  but  the  most  speculative 
questions ;  so  difficult  to  create  true 
social  feeling  among  themselves  (they 
declare  this  to  be  the  result  of  wrong 
teachings  in  the  past,  leading  man 
to  become  an  egotist  instead  of  an 
altruist),  —  that  they  are  not  yet  able 
to  govern  their  lives  by  the  doctrines  of 
their  belief ;  and  the  progress  of  these 
new  ideas  is  therefore  apparently 
slow. 


CREOLE  FANCIES. 


BY   WILLIAM    CARVER    BATES. 


AFTER  a  few  weeks'  stay  in  a  tropi- 
cal country,  one  tires  of  the  *dolce  far 
niente,  perhaps,  and  sets  himself  to 
interest  himself  in  his  new  and  strange 
surroundings.  If  land  of  Nature,  and 
especially  of  her  luxuriant  develop- 
ment in  such  scenes,  one  need  never 
weary  of  the  successive  surprises 
which  Nature  oifers  in  every  mountain- 
path  or  dark  glen  which  he  may  ex- 
plore. When  he  shall  have  become 
familiar  with  mango  and  cotton- 
wood  trees,  and  the  sound  of  rus- 
tling bamboo  anfP  waving  cocoanut 
shall  pall  upon  the  ear,  and  the  lus- 
cious fruit  abounding  upon  every  va- 
riety of  tree  shall  a  little  pall  upon 
the  taste,  there  still  remains  the 
study  of  human  nature  ;  and  these 
children  of  the  sun  in  all  their  variety 
of  shade,  from  rich  cream-color  to 
inky  black,  and  variety  of  character, 


from  soft,  languid,  well-bred  quadroon 
to  thick-lipped  Amazon  but  a  single 
generation  from  Congo,  will  interest, 
and  amply  repay  the  trouble  of  noting 
down  their  legends,  proverbs,  poetry, 
and  sermons ;  the  whole  forming  a 
chapter  of  Creole  fancies,  harmonizing, 
perhaps,  best  with  a  bright  August 
afternoon,  but  not  an  inappropriate 
study  for  a  day  of  soft  Indian  summer. 

One  of  our  first  recollections  is  of 
joining  that  noble  band  of  New-Eng- 
land prophets,  priests,  and  kings  in 
celebrating  on  the  1st  of  August  the 
anniversary  of  West-India  Emanci- 
pation :  so  that,  when  a  few  weeks'  en- 
forced leisure  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica 
gave  the  opportunity,  the  study  of  its 
peasantry  was  undertaken  con  amore. 

It  is  within  the  scope  of  a  single 
magazine  article  to  present  but  a  few 
specimen  stones  from  the  mine  of  un- 
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written  lore,  to  be  found  by  exploring 
simply  the  surface  of  Jamaican  phi- 
losophy. The  prophet  and  historian 
of  these  people  are  both  yet  to  ap- 
pear ;  for  Garrison,  Phillips,  and  Sum- 
ner  are  unknown  names  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Jamaica :  even  the  names  of 
Clarkson  and  Wilberforce  have  little 
meaning  there  ;  and  all  the  credit  of 
emancipation  is  given  to  "  Queen  Vic- 
to-ria,  God  bress  'er ! " 

The  "  Nancy  Stories  "  alone  of  Ja- 
maica would  fill  a  volume.  They  are  to 
the  grown-up  children  of  the  African 
race  what  Mother  Goose's  Melodies  are 
to  our  four-year  olds.  A  '  nancy  '  is 
really  a  large  spider,  but  has  come  to 
embody  the  spirit,  of  mischief  or  famil- 
iar sprite,  —  the  Puck  of  the  family. 
The  stories  of  this  household  imp 
generally  point  a  moral,  or  account 
for  some  familiar  habit  of  the  country  : 
the  subject  is  generally  homely,  and 
the  language  Creole  negro,  which  per- 
haps needs  the  varying  tones  of  the 
voice  to  make  it  enjoyable,  as  it  ap- 
peals more  effectively  to  the  ear  than 
to  tile  eye.  The  following  "  Nancy 
Story,"  which  might  be  called  Puss  in 
Boots,  professes  to  account  for  the  en- 
mity of  the  cat  for  rats,  and  also  puts 
in  a  claim  for  the  use  of  cats  as  food, 
on  the  ground  that  "puss  hab  fowl 
meat  in  him."  It  would  be  curious  to 
learn  if  the  Chinese  had  been  brought 
to  the  same  conclusion  by  the  same 
process  of  reasoning.  Here  is  the 
story :  — 

"  Once  in  a  bufo  time,  Puss  war  a 
great  man,  and  used  to  wear  shoes 
and  'tockin,  an  boot  an  'pur,  and 
ride  horse  like  o'  dem  buckra :  den  one 
time  a  nancy  mek  dinner ;  and  him 
hax  everybody  fe  come  dere  an  eat 
dinner  wid  them  ;  and  him  hax  Puss 
too,  and  Puss  go.  Dem  eat  de  din- 
ner ;  but  it  pear  like  a  nancy  didn't 
gie  dem  nuff  fe  eat ;  but  him  boil  one 


fowl,  a  big  mullay  hen,  fe  him  fe  eat 
when  de  people  dem  gone.  Puss 
neber  ben  eat  fowl  meat ;  den,  as  him 
da  walk  pas'  de  cupboard,  him  smell 
de  boil  fowl ;  den  him  say,  '  My  gums, 
what  .an  a  sweet  ting ! '  Him  tek 
him  foot  'crape,  'crape,  de  cupboard,  so 
tay  him  open  it ;  den  him  see  de  fqwl ; 
den  him  taste  lilly  (little).  As  him 
taste  it  so,  and  taste  how  it  sweet, 
him  boad  de  whole  fowl,  an  him  bruck. 
KATTA  ben  dis  da  go  fe  go  taste  lilly ; 
when  him  see  Puss,  da  run  wid  de 
whole  o  de  fowi  When  Batta  see  dat, 
him  bex.  As  a  nancy  come  so,  him 
miss  de  fowl ;  as  him  miss  it  so,  him 
bawl  out,  him  ask  dis  one,  '  You  know 
whoora  tek  my  fowl?'  Him  say, 
'  Him  no  know.'  Him  hax  tana  one. 
Caranampo,1  him  hax  noder  one  — 
caranampo!  till  EATTA  come  up,  den 
tell  him  say  da  Puss  tek  it.  A  nancy 
was  mad  bex.  Him  hax  whi  side  Puss 
gone  ?  Dem  tell  him,  him  bruck 
a'ter  Puss.  Puss  dis  put  down  de 
fowl  fe  go  eat  it ;  but,  as  him  see  a 
nancy  da  come,  him  tek  up  de  fowl, 
go  fe  swallow  it;  but  him  couldn't 
swallow  it:  it  fasten  in  him  troat. 
When  a  nancy  come,  him  hold  Puss ; 
him  say,  ( Puss,  gie  me  my  fowl ! '  Puss 
say, '  Quee ! '  Him  'queeze  Puss ;  Puss 
say?  '  Quee  ! '  Puss  did  hab  a  good 
voice  before ;  but  de  fowl  'crape  him 
troat,  and  poil  him  voice ;  and  from  dat 
time,  him  cry,  "  Mew,  mew  !  "  till  now. 
When  a  nancy  couldn't  get  him  fowl, 
him  war  dat  bex,  dat  him  hold  Puss, 
and  begin  to  beat  him.  „  He  beat  him, 
beat  him,  till  he  tink  ffcm  ded  ;  den  he 
lef  him  dere.  But  Puss  didn't  dead ; 
he  lie  down  till  de  whole  o  de  fowl 
melt  'way  in  a  him  'kin ;  den  him  get 
up.  All  de  time  him  lie  down  dere,  as 
people  pass,  dem  laugh  a'ter  him  ;  dem 
say,  <Wo-o!  look  pon  Puss  de  tief!' 
Dat  is  the  reason  you  see  Puss  always 
1  Dead  silence. 
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hold  down  him  head,  an  run  fas', 
fas\  when  him  see  anybody ;  and 
dat  is  de  reason,  too,  dat  any  way 
Puss  see  Ratta,  him  kill  him,  fe  sake 
o  dat  'tory  him  tell  a  nancy,  say  da 
him  tek  him  fowl." 

It  is,  perhaps,  in  the  proverbs  of  a 
people  that  may  he  seen  clearest  their 
peculiar  habits  of  thought  or  the 
measure  of  their  growth.  In  Jamaica 
there  are  hundreds  of  proverbs  circu- 
lating from  generation  to  generation, 
which  run  through  all  shades  of 
worldly- wisdom  and  piety.  Having  in- 
sisted on  seeing  the  corn  put  before  the 
patient  ponies,  we  were  told,  "Quite 
right,  the  eyes  of  the  master  fatten 
the  horse."  The  proverbial  philoso- 
phy of  this  people  seems  sometimes  an 
echo  of  our  own  apothegms,  again  to 
have  run  in  an  undiluted  current  from 
the  banks  of  the  Congo,  and  always  to 
partake  of  that  tropical  luxuriance  of 
expression  which  harmonizes  so  well 
with  Nature.  If  we  are  not  fright- 
ened from  the  beauty  by  the  homeli- 
ness of  the  form,  we  shall  see  the 
same  piety  in  the  Jamaica  proverb, 
"  When  cow  tail  cut  off,  God  a'mighty 
brush  fly  fe  him,"  as  in  our  own, 
"  Providence  tempers  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lamb."  The  advantages  of  the 
suaviter  in  modo  is  inculcated  by 
"  Softly,  softly,  catch  monkey."  Shod- 
dy aristocracy  is  rebuked  by  "  When 
towel  turn  table-cloth,  dere's  no  bearin 
wid  it."  The  fond  illusion  by  which 
parents  are  apt  to  call  their  geese 
swans  is  applied  by  the  Creole  to  the 
blackest  of  black  birds,  the  familiar 
buzzard  of  tropical  towns,  in  "  John 
Crow  tink  him  pickny  white." 

This  one  seems  to  come  direct  from 
Guinea:  "NrANGA  ^nake  de  crab 
walk  sideways."  Nyanga  is  pride,  or 
superciliousness;  and  it  is  seen  when 
we  "  turn  a  cold  shoulder  "  to  an  appli- 
cant. This  habit  was  so  common  to 


the  crab,  that  he  soon  found  it  impos- 
sible to  walk  straight :  isn't  here  to 
be  found  a  warning  to  us  humans  ? 
The  land-crab  common  in  warm  coun- 
tries is  frequently  used  to  point  a 
moral;  or  "  Consequential  mek  crab 
hah  no  head."  Such  was  his  pride, 
that  to  have  endowed  him  with  a  head 
would  have  been  too  much. 

The  value  of  worldly  wisdom  over 
aesthetic  tastes  is  taught  by,  "  What 
de  good  of  eddication,  if  he  got  no 
sense  ?  "  and  the  power  of  application 
by  "  Tudyration  beat  edication." 

The  advantages  derived  by  posses- 
sion of  riches  is  hinted  at  in,  "  Rock- 
tone  at  riber-bottom  neber  know  sun 
hot," 

'  Our  politicians  might  enrich  their 
crimination  and  recrimination  by  the 
proverb,  "  If  you  trow  rock-tone  in  a 
hog'ty,  de  pig  da't  cry,  '  Quee,  quee  ! ' 
da  him  it  knock ; "  that  is,  "  If  the 
cap  fits,  put  it  on." 

Our  readiness  to  point  out  others' 
faults  is  hit  by,  "  Finger  neber  say, 
< Look  here!'" 

These  that  follow  will  be  seen  to 
have  a  meaning  of  their  own,  and  not 
always  to  have  their  parallel  in  our 
own  proverbs. 

"  Trouble  neber  blow  shell."  "  Man 
no  done  climb  hill,  no  trow  way  you 
'tick." 

"  Greedy  choke  puppy."  "  One 
time  da  mistake,  two  time  da  purpose." 
"  One  time  fool  no  fool,  two  time  fool, 
him  da  fool."  "Cow  know  where 
weak  fence  dae."  "  Never  min'  mek 
ship  run  'shore." 

The  ingratitude  of  man  to  his  bene- 
factors is  referred  to  in,  "  You  run  go 
help  tangled  cow,  des  him  get  up  ;  da 
you  fas  him,  da  go  buck."  "  There's 
many  a  slip,"  &c.,  finds  its  parallel  in, 
"  Monkey  say  what  in  you  mout  not 
fe  you."  "Curses  come  home  to 
roost "  finds  its  prototype  in,  "  Spit  in 
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de  'ky,  it  fall  in  your  face  ; "  and  the 
"  eternal  verities,"  the  final  triumph 
of  truth  and  justice,  are  affirmed  in 
the  saying,  "  Ebery  day  Debil  help 
tief,  one  day  God  help  -watchman." 

It  would  be  easy  to  keep  on  for 
pages  with  illustrations  of  these 
idiomatic  expressions  of  this  simple 
people  ;  and  each  island  would  furnish 
a  list  of  its  own.  A  few  more  peculiar 
to  Jamaica  will  suffice  :  — 

"When  dog  lib  well,  him  go  da 
broad  pass  go  trouble  cow."  "  When 
puss  lib  well,  him  say, '  Ratta  meat  bit- 
ter.' "  "Patien'  man  dribe  jackass." 
"  Pig  say,  '  Mammy,  wha'  mek  you 
mout  long  so?'  him  say,  <Ah,  my 
pickny !  dat  someting  mek  fe  me  mout 
long  wi'  mek  fe  you  long  too.'  "  Fip- 
pence  buy  trouble  dat  hundred  poun' 
can't  tek  off."  "  If  you  miss  Harry, 
catch  him  frock."  "  Dog  hab  shine  teet, 
him  b'longs  to  butcher."  "  Fur  word 
go  da  law."  "  Cuss,  cuss,  neber  bore 
hole  in  a  kin."  "Man  dead,  grass 
grow  da  him  door."  "  Cotton -tree  fall 
'  down,  goat  jump  ober  him."  "  Ef  you 
want  fe  taste  old  ooman  soup,  cratch 
him  back."  "  Big  word  no  tear  jaw." 
"  Snake  bite  you,  you  see  grouri  liz- 
ard you  run."  "  Take  time  wash  ants, 
you  see  how  him  mek."  "  Trouble 
neber  mek  himself."  "One  tief  no 
like  fe  see  noder  one  carry  long  bag." 
"-Duppy  (ghost)  know  who  fe  frigh- 
ten." "  Dark  night  no  hab  governor." 
"  Not  ebery  day  da  Christmas."  "  Too 
much  sit  down  broke  trousers." 
"Dog  nyam1  dog." 

The  newly-planted  desire  for  knowl- 
edge and  for  the  comforts  which  a  lit- 
tle money  brings,  found  in  our  freed- 
men  since  the  war,  is  hailed  as  a  good 
omen  ;  and  the  working  of  these  emo- 
tions in  the  mind  of  the  Creole  negro 
is  well  illustrated  in  the  following 
soliloquy  of  a  certain  Dickey,  black  as 
iEat. 


jet,  and  never  thought  very  bright: 
"  Eberybody  say  me  wortless.  When 
I  go  a  dem  house,  dem  mek  me 
wait  till  dem  done  eat ;  den  dem 
gie  me.  But  ef  Sammy  go,  ef  Jack 
Reed  go,  ef  Jimmy  Purdy  go,  dem 
wi  put  bittle  upon  table  gie  dem. 
Sammy  better  more  'an  me  ?  No  ! 
Jack  and  Jimmy  better  more  'an  me  ? 
No !  But  I  see  how  it  go.  Sammy 
and  Jack  know  bout  book ;  and  dem 
can  handle  pen  an'  ink  ;  and  Jimmy 
h#b  money.  Ef  me  ben  know  bout 
book  like  o'  dem,  and  ef  me  ben  hab 
money  like  o'  dem,  people  would  a  call 
me  wortless  ?  No !  Den  wha  me  fe 
do  ?  Me  head  too  old ;  but  me  will 
learn  book.  I  won't  mek  dem  call  me 
waste  time  no  more  agin.  I  da  go 
work  now ;  I  wi  go  work  a  cane-piece ; 
an  I  wi  go  rent  one  acre  o'  land,  and 
plant  bittle  fe  sell,  and  so  I  get  money ; 
I  wi  put  up  some,  an  I  wi  tek  some 
fe  buy  clothes,  an'  I  wri  learn  fe  read. 
De  readin  a  de  hard  part ;  but  cho ! 
wha  you  tell  me  bout  hard  ?  Ef  a 
man  want  fe  do  a  ting,  him  mus  do  it. 
Ha,  boy !  you  wait.  De  day  da  me 
boy  learn  a,  b,  c,  come  down  upon 
ezad  (z),  I  wi  show  dem  fun.  Ha, 
ha,  ha!  Cho!  I  'blige  fe  laugh. 
Ah  !  Jimmy,  you  dribe  me  out  o'  you 
house ;  but  one  o'  dis  day  you  wi  beg 
me  fe  write  a  letter  fe  you.  Dere's  a 
fun  when  Jimmy  come  beg  me  say, 
'  Mass  Dickey,  I  beg  you  write  dis 
paper  fe  me."  I  wi  laugh  till  me 
head  ready  fe  pop."  . 

The  sacred  legends  of  our  race  be- 
come, in  the  fancies  of  the  Creole,  an 
amusing  mixture  of  truth  and  non- 
sense. The  following  puts  a  new 
phase  upon  the  woman  question,  or 
else  our  catechisms  must  be  remod- 
elled. A  discussion  arose  between 
black  Lizzie  and  her  husband  upon 
the  origin  of  man.  Harry  laid  it 
down  for  an  axiom  that  he  was  made 
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from  the  dust  of  the  earth,  "  because 
the  minister  said  so;  I  mek  out  o' 
dutty  (dirt)  fe  sartin."  To  him  Lizzie 
loquitur :  "  Me  no  mek  out  o'  none 
dutty." 

"Ef  you  don't  mek  out  o'  dutty,  wha 
you  mek  out  o'  ?  You  mek  out  o' 
dutty?  yes!" 

"  I  don't  mek  out  o?  nuttin  o'  de 
kind." 

"  Den  wha  you  mek  out  o'  ?  You 
mus  be  mek  out  o'  some  goolin  (golden) 
ting  a  noder,  den  ?  " 

"I  don't  mek  out  o?  none  goolin 
ting;  and  I  don't  mek  out  o'  none 
dutty.  I  mek  out  o'  bone." 

"Mek  out  o'  wha?" 

"Bone!" 

"Bone?" 

"  Yes  !     Bone,  to  be  sure !  " 
.    "  Wha  kin. o'  bone?" 

"Ribs  bone!  You  na  hear  minis- 
ter say  so  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  what  fe  say 
bout  dat.  I  don't  like  fe  say  dat 
what  minister  say  not  de  trute ;  but 
I  mean  fe  say  when  minister  read 
bout  dat  ribs  bone,  him  must  mean 
buckra1  ooman,  becasin  so  dem  white, 
do  de  bone  white.  Ef  you  mek  de 
same,  you  kin  would  a  ben  white." 

"  Clio  !  "  said  Lizzie,  "  ef  you  ben 
open  your  ears  tidda  (instead  of)  da 
sleep,  you  would  a  bin  hear  when  min- 
ister say  de  kind  a  nuttin ;  but  de  blood, 
da  de  ting,  becasin  it  in  a  de  book  say 
dat  white  o,  brown  o,  black  o,  —  all 
mek  out  9'  de  same  blood.  You  eber 
see  white  blood  and  black  blood  ?  " 

"  Look  yer,"  said  Harry,  "  you  know 
how  me  uncle  Jeames  use  fe  say 
ooman  come  in  a  dis  world  ?  " 

"  Cho  !  no  boder  me." 

"Na  min,  I  da  go  tell  you.  Dem 
mek  two  man :  de  fus  one  mek  berry 
well ;  but,  when  dem  mek  de  oder 
one,  it  kine  ob  a  poil.  Den  as  dem 

i  White. 


look  pon  it,  so  it  da  jump  bout,  and 
shake  him  head,  an  do  all  kin  o'  chu- 
pid  ting,  like  o'  how  ooman  hab  fe 
go  on.  Den  one  o'  dem  hold  him  say, 
'Wha  kind  o'  ting  you?'  Den  de 
oder  say, '  Cho  !  him  no  use  ;  him  can't 
talk.'  Ebery  day  him  da  go  on  like 
a  dummy,  till  one  day  dem  hold  him 
so  zaman  him  tongue  ;  den  dem  see  de 
tongue  tie  ;  dem  tek  razor,  cut  it.  Cho  ! 
As  dem  cut  it  so,  bam !  de  ting  mout 
begin  da  fly.  Dem  couldn't  top  it. 
Dem  say, {  Well !  Dem  sorry  dem  eber 
cut  de  tongue.'  From  dat  time,  it  niek 
you  hear  dem  say,  'Ef  you  want  ooman 
fe  good,  gie  him  tump  o'  tongue.'  " x 

Church-going  in  the  tropics  is  much 
the  same  as  elsewhere,  excepting  so 
far  as  the  congregations  are  considered. 
The  preacher  will  occasionally  give 
a  first-rate  sermon  of  Robertson's, 
without  note  or  comment  of  his  own ; 
that  is,  if  he  is  an  English  divine,  and 
moderately  sure  of  his  audience  :  but 
the  Creole  preachers,  for  the  most  part, 
are  commonplace  enough,  dealing  out 
the  terrors  of  the  law  with  energy, 
indeed,  but  rather  devoid,  than  other- 
wise, of  the  expressive  idioms  peculiar 
to  the  Creole  mind.  Occasionally  a 
character  may  be  found ;  but  it  is  of  a 
generation  gone,  and  must  be  hastily 
photographed  before  the  light  fades. 
The  following  sermon  dates  back  to 
the  early  days  of  West-India  eman- 
cipation, and  has  hitherto  escaped  the 
printer's  devil.  For  faithfulness  to 
the  methods  of  thought  and  habits  of 
expression  of  the  past  generation  of 
Creole  negroes,  the  sermon  is  certainly 
unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  negro 
literature.  Its  very  faithfulness  in 
these  respects  may  prevent  its  recog- 
nition by  those  whose  knowledge  of 
Creole  peculiarities  has  been  largely 
drawn  from  the  boards  of  modern 
minstrelsy ;  but  some  will  perceive  a 
1  A  tongue-tie. 
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oneness  with  the  real  negro  thought, 
which  could  not  be  imitated  by  one 
not  to  the  manner  born.  The  sermon 
deals  with  no  less  profound  subjects 
than 

DANYAL     AND     NEBUCHADRAZAR. 

In  de  leben  chapter  of  de  Pistle  pon 
Danyal,  you  will  fin  dese  words,  — 
"Nuttin  like  o'  patien." 

My  brederin  and  my  sisterin,  oonoo 
hear  dem  talk  bout  patien,  bout  Job 
and  ting ;  but  Danyal  war  a  boy  dat 
hab  patien.  Look  yah !  oonoo  hear 
dem  da  talk  bout  king,  oonoo  hear  dem 
buckra  dem  talk  bout  king,  —  King 
George  and  King  William,  and  dem  ; 
but  Nebuchadrazar,  him  war  a  king. 
Dat  was  a  nagur  king,  'trong  (power- 
ful). Cho  when  him  put  on  him  iron 
heel  boot  pon  l^m  foot,  den  knock  him 
boot-heel  pon  dutty  (dirt),  guss  you 
hear  him  boot-heel  da  go  "Pain, 
parn  ! "  Danyal  war  a  fine  boy,  but 
boy  mannish  (conceited).  Cho 
when  de  fellow  tek  him  cocoanut-ile, 
so  ile  up  him  hair,  den  curril  (curl), 
it  oil  so,  den  put  on  him  pair  o'  pumps 
pon  him  foot,  and  him  silk  tocken  so, 
when  him  foot  da  go  down  pon  de 
groan  so  (and  him  hab  him  glove, 
and  him  umbrilda),  you  hear  de  pair 
o'  pumps  da  go  "  Nyeps,  nyeps ! " 
Nebuchadrazar  ben  well,  and  lub  Dan- 
yal ;  and  you  know  how  him  come  fe 
name  Nebuchadrazar  ?  I  da  go  tell 
you.  One  time  as  he  walk  in  de  'treet, 
an  him  foot  knock  pon  something  pon 
de  groun,  ching-e-ring !  Him  toop 
down,  an  pick  it  up  fe  see  what  it  is  : 
piece  o'  iron  hoop.  Him  call  two  big 
neger  man,  den  put  dem  fe  turn 
grindtone,  da  try  fe  sharpen  de  iron 
hoop,  fe  make  a  razor,  fe  shabe  beard. 
Dem  turn  and  dem  turn ;  but  de 
ting  couldn't  sharpen :  den  from  dat 
time  dem  boy  dem  call  him,  "  Nebu- 
chadrazar :  neber  could  mek  a  razor." 


Nebuchadrazar  did  lub  Danyal ;  but 
dem  oder  fellow  bout  de-  place  dem 
didn't  lub  him  at  all :  dem  say,  "  Dan- 
yal too  mannish  ! "  One  day,  Nebu- 
chadrazar  gie  out  word,  say  dat  all  peo- 
ple must  bring  dem  gool  an  silber, 
becasinhewas  goin  to  make  a  image; 
an  when  dem  hear  de  congo  drum  beat, 
and  de  cow-horn  music  play,  dey  mus 
bow  down  to  it.  When  de  .people 
hear  dat,  all  de  woman  dem,  dem 
gader  up  dem  gool  bead  and  ear-ring 
and  dem  breast-pin  and  dem  ring, 
and  dem  give  him  ;  and  him  melt  all 
up  togeder,  and  cast  a  big  bebreba 
(immensely  large)  image,  big  so  ! 

Dem  go  tell  Danyal.  Danyal  say, 
"  What,  me  fe  go  bow  down  to  dat  be- 
breba ting  ?  I  widdin  not  do  it ! " 
Dem  go  tell  Nebuchadrazar. 

Now,  Danyal  war  a  boy  lub  fe  bow 
down  ;  but  him  wouldn't  bow  down  to 
dat  ting  at  all.  Look  ya  !  Danyal  war 
a  laoypray  to  pieces.  If  you  go  da  him 
room  in  de  mornin,  jus  him  wake,  bufo 
him  take  him  coffee,  him  bow  down. 
Go  back  dere  jus  him  take  him  .secon7 
breakfas',  him  da  bow  down  agen :  an 
o'  night  as  him  smoke  him  pipe  done, 
bufo  him  go  sleep,  him  bow  down  agen, 
but  him  wouldn't  bow  down  to  that  be- 
breba ting.  When  dem  tell  him  «o? 
him  say,"  No,  my  fren' !  I  neber  see  de 
day  dog  chaw  razor!  I  neber  see  de 
day  Csezar  beat  Pompey !  I  widdin 
not  do  it !  " 

Dem  go  tell  Nebuchadrazar.  When 
him  hear  it,  him  bex.  Him  sen'  fe 
Danyal.  When  Danyal  go,  him  say, 
"  Danyal,  I  bex  wid  you :  you  inek  me 
'shame.  When  dem  boy  buse  you, 
I  always  tek  up  fe  you  ;  but  you  mek 
me  shame."  -  Danyal  say,  "  I  can'  help 
it ;  but  I  widdin  not  bow  down  to  dat 
ting."  Him  say,  "  Danyal,  you  know 
de  law  bout  de  jackass  lion  den  ? " 
Danyal  say,  "  Me  no  car' :  I  widdin 
not  do  it !  Nebuchadrazar  say,  "  Berry 
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well :  when  de  day  come,  we  wi  see." 
Cho !    de  day  come    sur.     When  de 
drum  beat,   and  de  cow-horn    music 
play,  come  see  de  people  dem !     De 
woman  dem  dance,  dem  trow  down 
demself,  dem  bawl,  dem  hollar.     Ah, 
my  brederin  an  my  sisterin,  you  hear 
dem  buckra  da  talk  'bout  dem  flute, 
an  dem  fife,  and  dem  clarinet !  no  'mu- 
sic don't  sweet  like  cow-horn  music. 
When  Nebuchadrazar  come  so,  de  fel- 
low lif  up  himself;  den,  as  him  lif  up 
himself  so,    him  trow  himself  down 
JHMEL  groun'  so,  BIFF  !  de  same  like  when 
tongue  'teer  fall  down  wid   waggin. 
Him  say,  "Where  Danyal  ? "    Dem 
say,     "  Danyal    not   here ;    him    say, 
"  Him   won't  come."   Nebuchadrazar 
hex.    Nex  day,  Nebuchadrazar  sen  for 
Danyal :  him  send  pelice  fe  him ;  and 
de  pelice  dem  tek  him  up,  an  car'  him 
to  Nebuchadrazar.  Now,  Nebuchadra- 
zar  ben  hab  a  ting  name  DEN  ;  an  him 
hab  five  big  jackass  lion  in  dere,  dat 
neber  eat  for  a  whole  week.     When 
dem  tek  Danyal  so,  dem  lif  him  up,  an 
trow  him  in  dere  ;  gie  de  jackass  lion 
den  :  den  dern  call  two  big  nagur  man, 
an  roll  a  big  rock  stone  to  de  door,  an' 
shut  him  in  dere.     Den  him  tek  out 
him  funk,  and  trike  fire,   an  catch  a 
light,  an'  light  de  candle ;  den  melt  a 
piece  of  soalin'-wax,  and  seal  up  de 
place,  an'  tek  out  him  watch -seal,  an' 
seal  it ;  an'  leave  him  dere,  an'  go' 
'way. 

Him  go  to  him  bed  dat  night,  an 
him  sleep ;  but  him  couldn't  sleep :  an' 
so  him  get  up  bufoday,  an  him  smoke 
him  .pipe,  an  tink  pon  Danyal,  till,  jus 
as  day  clear,  he  get  up,  an'  call  de  two 
negur  man  dem,  an  dem  roll  'way  de 
rock  stone. 

When  dem  roll  'way  de  rock  stone, 
Nebuchadrazar  say,  "  Danyal,  you 
dead?"  Danyal  say,  "No!  I  don't' 
ded :  I  is  here  ! "  Him  say,  "  Danyal,  I 
don't b'lebe  you."  Danyal  say,  "  Look 


for  yourself,  no ! "  An  look  ya,  my 
brederin  an  my  sisterin',  when  dem 
look  in  dere,  tidda  de  jackass  lion 
nyartf  Massa  Danyal,  Massa  Danyal 
nyam  de  jackass  lion  dem  so ! 
"  Nuttin  like  o'  patien." 

The  poet,  as  well  as  the  prophet  and 
historian  of  this  people,  has  yet  to  arise. 
There  is  certainly  a  vein  of  poetic 
sentiment  underneath  the  heavy 
layers  of  superstition  and  ignorance 
with  which  the  Creole  blacks  of  the 
West  Indias  are  incrusted;  but  the 
treasure-seeker  will  delve  long  before 
he  is  rewarded  by  a  real  nugget  of 
poetic  beauty.  The  endless  refrains 
and  frequently  meaningless  jingle 
are  the  sittings  which  may  well  weary 
the  miner.  A  friend  nearly  allied  to 
the  people  under  consideration,  and  to 
whom  we  owe  very  mu«h  of  the  wealth 
of  material  which  fed  our  interest  in 
"Creole  fancies,"  has  supplied  the 
following  poem,  which,  perhaps,  pre- 
sents as  fine  a  fancy  as  is  often  met 
in  native  lyrics. 

Sarah  Miller  was  a  black  woman, 
whose  misfortune  it  was  to  be  sup- 
planted in  the  affections  of  her  lover 
by  a  younger  and  more  beautiful  rival. 
She  became  demented,  and  continued  to 
sing  the  song  first  strung  together 
when  her  loss  was  new.  "  Buddy  "  is 
a  term  of  endearment,  and,  possibly,  a 
corruption  of  birdie.  "  Massnega  "  is 
"  fellow-servant,"  and  male  or  female ; 
in  this  case  applied  to  the  rival,  who  is 
also  compared  to  a  green  leaf.  "Ackee  " 
is  a  beautiful  fruit,  with  a  thick  rind 
of  deep  crimson,  which  bursts  as  the 
fruit  ripens,  and  reveals  three  oblong 
pieces  of  vegetable  of  a  milky  white, 
embedded  in  velvety  compartments, 
and  surmounted  by  oval  seeds  of  a 
brilliant  jet  black,  .and  called  in  the 
song  the  aeyes"  of  the  fruit:  these, 
when  the  fruit  has  been  fairly  scorched 
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by  the  sun,  fall  to  the  ground,  and  are 
worthless.  The  beauty  of  this  simile 
is  lost  to  those  unfamiliar  with  the 
fruit.  Here  is  the  song,  which  we  will 
call,  — 

THE  CREOLE'S  LAMENT. 
"  Oh  !  what  do  my  buddy  0  ? 
Oh  !  what  do  my  buddy  0  ? 
All  de  coax,  me  da  coax, 
My  buddy  wont  'peak  a  word ; 
All  de  beg;  me  da  beg, 
My  buddy  won't  'peak  to  me  O  ! 

Massnega  look  pon  my  buddy  0  ! 
Massnega  look  pon  my  buddy  O  ! 
My  buddy  hex,  my  buddy  bex, 
My  buddy  won't  'peak  a  word ; 
Me  kiss  him  foot,  buddy  foot, 
Buddy  won't  'peak  to  me  O ! 


De  ripe  leaf  dey  pon  tree-top  O ! 

De  dry  leaf  dey  da  tree-root  0  ! 

De  young  leaf  green,  young  leaf  green, 

Young  leaf  won't  green  no  more ; 

It  will  drop  from  tree-top. 

Come  down,  a  groun'  to  me  0 ! 

Ackee  wear  him  red  frock  0  ! 
Ackee  hab  him  black  eye  0  ! 
De  red  frock  burn,  red  frock  burn, 
Black  eye  will  drop  da  groun', 
It  will  drop  from  tree-top 
Come  down  a  groun'  like  me  O ! 

Oh,  what  do  me  buddy  0  ? 

Oh  !  wha's  matter  wi  me  buddy  O  ? 

Buddy  bex,  buddy  bex ! 
Poor  me  gal !  poor  me  0  ! 
Do  wha  me  do,  buddy  bex, 
Buddy  won't  'peak  to  me  O  ! 
Da  sence  he  go  to  Leeward,  come  back, 
Buddy  won't  'peak  to  me  O  ! 


BISHOP  COXE'S  ESSAY. 


BY  A  CLERGYMAN  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 


THE  essay  of  Bishop  Coxe  which 
is  printed  in  this  volume1  appeared 
also  in  "The  American  Church  Re- 
view" for  January,  1872,  under  his 
own  name.  We  are  induced  to 
notice  it  at  some  length  for  several 
reasons.  Its  writer  claims  that  he  is 
not  speaking  at  random,  but  from  a 
traditional  and  studious  knowledge  of 
the-  facts  in  the  case.  The  essay, 
however,  is  so  full  of  inaccuracies  and 
errors,  that  we  scarcely  know  what 
he  means  when  he  claims  to  be  speak- 
ing from  "  a  traditional  and  studious 
knowledge  "  of  the  subject.  He  can- 
not have  read  Bishop  White's  Me- 
moirs, nor  Dr.  Beardsley's  History, 
nor  the  historical  notes  and  documents 
appended  to  Drs.  Hawks'  and  Perry's 


!The  Church  and  the  Age,  Essays,  &c.  Lon- 
don :  John  Murray.  1872.  Essay  1,  the  Character- 
istics of  the  American  Church.  By  the  Right 
Rev.  A.  Cleveland  Coxe,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Western 
New  York. 


edition  of  the  Journals  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conventions  from  1785  to  1808, 
nor  lastly,  the  journals  themselves.1 
We  shall  use  these  documents  to  con-, 
vict  him  of  error  and  ignorance,  if 
not  of  pride  and  prejudice. 

Then,  again,  we  are  induced  to 
notice  this  paper,  because  Bishop  Coxe 
tries  to  show  how  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States 
is  not  'the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  but  is  some  other  church,  — 
primitive,  apostolic,  catholic,  Ameri- 
can; he  not  seeing  that  the  church 
of  his  dreams  and  of  his  belief  has 
no  existence  in  fact,  and  never  has 
had.  It  often  surprises  us  that  the 
members  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  who  dislike  the  Anglo- Aineri- 

i  We  commend  to  persons  interested  In  this 
discussion  Bishop  Stevens's  eloquent  address, 
"  Then  and  Now,"  delivered  in  Philadelphia  in 
December,  1870,  in  Christ  Church,  on  the  centennial 
anniversary  of  the  ordination  of  William  White 
to  the  diaconate. 
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co  Catholic  misinterpretation  of  its 
position  and  history  are  so  patient 
under  the  annoyance.  And,  when 
they  strike,  they  strike,  for  the  most 
part,  in  a  bewildered  sort  of  way,  like 
men  who  do  not  see  precisely  where 
their  blows  fall,  or  what  they  are 
trying  to  hit.  They  often  remind  us 
of  men  in  the  toils  of  some  sophist : 
they  feel  the  sophistry,  but  cannot 
reduce  it  to  form. 

There  are  three  particulars  in  Bish- 
op Coxe's  performance,  which  we  shall 
notice:  his  designation  of  the  Church 
(he  calls  it  "  the  American  Church  ")  ; 
secondly,,  his  account  of  its  organiza- 
tion, and  of  the  adaptation  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  to  the  needs 
of  the  American  people  after  the 
successful  termination  of  our  War 
of  the  Revolution ;  and,  thirdly,  the 
tone  of  his  apology  in  behalf  of  "  the 
American  Church"  to  the  English 
public,  for  which  his  essay  was  written. 

According  to  Bishop  Coxe,  then,  the 
name  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  is  "  the  American  Church." 
"  Such  is  her  name,  although  there  is 
a  Canadian  Church  in  America,  &c." 
Then,  towards  the  close  of  his  paper, 
he  remarks  deliberately,  "  But  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  our  claim  to  be  the 
Catholic  Church  in  America  was  kept 
up  in  many  documents  of  our  provin- 
cial (he  means  colonial)  history  ;  and 
even  Bishop  White  and  his  contem- 
poraries after  the  new  organization, 
as  before,  used  constantly  the  style 
which  I  have  adopted  in  these  re- 
marks, —  l  the  American  Church.7 " 

Bishop  Coxe  wrote  his  essay  for  an 
English  public.  He  knows  that  the 
English  are  ignorant  of  us  and  of  our 
ways.  He  knows  what  all  English- 
men mean  or  understand  by  the  term 
"  the  En glish  Church.7'  He'knows,  too, 
that  the  English  would  suppose  at  once, 
that  "  the  American  Church  "  means 


the  Church  of  the  American  people. 
He  knows  that  to  call  a  free  church  in 
a  free  State  by  the  name  of  the  State, 
when  nine-tenths  of  the  population 
of  a  country  are  outside  of  it,  is  posi- 
tively misleading ;  and  all  other  men 
know  that  it  is  an  absurdity.  We 
beg  to  inform  Bishop  Coxe,  moreover, 
that  four-fifths  of  the  laity  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  would  indignantly 
deny  the  right  of  any  bishop  to  give  a 
designation  to  the  church  of  which 
she  herself  knows  nothing  in  her  offi- 
cial documents  and  in  her  synodical 
action. 

But  our  controversy  with  Bishop 
Coxe  is  more  serious.  He  undertakes 
to  give  a  reason  why  his  American 
Catholic  Church  called  itself  "the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America."  In  a 
loose  and  general  way,  the  Bishop 
of  Western  New  York  regards  this 
name  as  a  concession  to  American 
prejudice  under  the  pressure  of  local 
circumstances.  But  he  cannot  forget 
that  the  whole  tone  and  temper  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  were  strongly  Prot- 
estant at  the  time  its  present  name 
was  adopted ;  and  all  that  he  has  to 
offer  on  the  other  side,  is,  that  Bishop 
Seabury  was  "  led  to  yield  his  as- 
sent" for  sundry  reasons,  which,  if 
true,  are  creditable  neither  to  his  sin- 
cerity nor  fairness  of  character. 

Bishop  Coxe  forgets,  apparently, 
that  Bishop  Seabury,  for  reasons  which 
we  shall  explain,  never  took  his  seat 
in  a  general  convention  until  the 
year  1786,  and,  until  that  time,  was 
totally  without  influence,  south  of 
•Connecticut.  Yet  when  writing  an 
important  letter,  in  the  year  1785,  he 
styled  himself  simply  "Bishop  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Connecticut."  No 
objection  to  the  style  and  title  of  the 
church  came  from  him  in  any  public 
way.  On  this  important  point  Bishop 
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White  is  entirely  silent.  Bishop 
Coxe  will  have  it,  that  "  the  local 
name  "  (he  is  referring  to  the  name 
Protestant  Episcopal,  &c.)  "was  ac- 
cepted only  under  stress  of  local  cir- 
cumstances." But  this  is  in  no  sense 
true.  "  The  local  circumstances  "  op- 
erating to  give  the  church  its  name 
were  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the 
men  who  framed  its  constitution,  re 
vised  its  liturgy,  and  gave  shape  to  its 
organic  law.  Bishop  Coxe  cannot  pro- 
duce the  slightest  evidence,  the  faintest 
suspicion,  that  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  Episcopalians,  when  the  church 
was  organized,  desired  any  other  than 
the  name  which  the  Episcopal  Church 
now  bears.  Nor,  still  farther,  can  he 
name  any  respectable  clergyman  or 
layman  who  objected  to  the  style  and 
title  of  the  Episcopal  Church  prior 
to  the  year  1835  ;  in  which  year  Bish- 
op Coxe  was,  we  believe,  still  a  Pres- 
byterian. 

But,  in  support  of  his  assumption 
about  the  name  of  the  church,  he 
quotes  the  habit  of  "  Bishop  White 
and  of  his  contemporaries."  These 
worthies  called  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  "  the  American  Church." 
Undoubtedly  this  is  true  of  Bishop 
White ;  but  Bishop  Coxe  is  doing 
great  wrong  and  injustice  to  the 
name  and  principles  of  that  eminent 
man  in  this  reference  to  him.  He 
knows  that  his  own  theology  and 
churchmanship  are  altogether  unlike 
Bishop  White's  ;  and  he  knows,  or  he 
ought  to  know,  that  the  patriarchal 
Bishop,  when  he  used  the  words 
"  American  Church,"  did  it,  not  with 
reference  to  any  theory  of  the  divine 
constitution  and  the  exclusive  claims 
of  the  church,  but  solely  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  mother  church  of 
England,  or  else,  in  an  off-hand  way, 
when  conferring  or  conversing  with 
his  brother  churchmen.  Bishop 


White  was  careful  never  to  claim  any 
thing  for  the  church  outside  of  its 
own  domain ;  and  he  was  equally 
careful  in  seeking  to  guard  the  Epis- 
copal office  from  any  suspicion  of  hie- 
rarchical ambition  and  lust  of  power; 
and,  last  of  all,  he  invariably  styled 
himself  "  the  Bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  Common- 
wealth (or  State)  of  Pennsylvania." 
Bishop  Coxe  thinks Jthat  he  was,  "if 
not  timid,  yet  prudent  to  a  fault:"  we 
think  him  a  singularly  wise,  pious, 
high-minded,  truth-loving  prelate.  He 
was  more  conservative  and  church- 
ly  than  the  Southern  Episcopalians, 
and  more  moderate  than  those  of 
New  England.  This  is  manifest  to 
every  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  organization  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States.  The  bishop  of  West- 
ern New  York  is  not  happy  in  his  re- 
sume. We  are  sorry  to  be  compelled 
to  state  that  he  knows  nothing  of  his 
subject.  We  propose  to  supply  some 
of  his  short-comings,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  his  essay  is  utterly 
untrustworthy  as  "  local "  church  his- 
tory. 

Immediately  after  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  was  recog- 
nized and  guaranteed,  many  of  the 
more  influential  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  began  to  survey  the  field  where 
lay  the  fragments  and  debris  of  a 
decadent  church.  The  church  was 
Episcopal ;  but  there  was  no  bishop  : 
it  was  liturgical ;  but  its  liturgy  in- 
voked the  divine  blessing  upon  a  for- 
eign king  from  whose  exactions  they 
had  but  just  freed  themselves.  Par- 
ishes were  without  pastors  ;  for  many 
of  them  had  been  royalists  and  loyal- 
ists in  the  Revolution,  and  they  had 
sought  shelter  within  the  British 
lines.  Congregations  were  falling  to 
pieces,  and  many  churches  were 
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closed ;  and  large  numbers  of  the 
baptized  were  drifting  into  other  and 
more  prosperous  communions.  The 
existence  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  United  States  was  becoming  pre- . 
carious,  — no  organization,  no  leaders, 
no  discipline.  The  clergy  were  pain- 
fully conscious  of  the  perils  of  the 
situation  ;  and  they  began  to  move  in 
the  matter  of  organization,  both  in 
New  England  and  in  the  Middle 
States,  almost  simultaneously.  The 
efforts  to  bring  about  union,  and  to 
complete  the  consolidation  of  the  Epis- 
copal churches,  were  marked,  how- 
ever, by  grave  diversities  of  procedure. 
Early  in  the  year  1783  the  clergy  of 
Connecticut  held  a  secret  meeting. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  conclave.  The  laity 
were  excluded  not  only  from  all  par- 
ticipation in  the  meeting,  but  from  all 
knowledge  of  it.  These  clergymen, 
acting  upon  their  own  responsibility, 
without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
parishes,  chose  Dr.  Learning  their 
bishop  :  in  the  event  of  his  refusal, 
Dr.  Seabury  was  their  second  choice. 
Dr.  Learning  declined  "the  burden- 
some office ;  "  and  Dr.  Seabury,  after 
consultation  had  been  held  with  some 
of  the  New- York  clergy  in  support 
and  approval  of  the  Connecticut 
scheme,  set  sail  for  England  in  order 
to  secure  Episcopal  consecration. 
Dr.  Seabury  was  unsuccessful  in  his 
application.  The  English  were  un- 
willing to  run  any  risks  of  new  compli- 
cations with  the  United  States  ;  and, 
after  many  and  vexatious  delays,  Dr. 
Seabury,  in  November,  1784,  was 
finally  consecrated  in  Aberdeen  by 
three  bishops  of  the  Scotch  Episcopal 
Church ;  and  he  reached  home  early 
in  the  summer  of  1785. 

This  action  *of  the  Connecticut 
clergy,  which  was  precipitate,  and 
without  warrant  of  church-law,  dis- 
pleased the  Episcopalians,  especially 


of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States, 
and  led  to  grave  complications.  The 
Connecticut  clergy  in  secret  conclave, 
without  having  any  legal  organization 
in  the  premises,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  laity,  electing  a  bishop, 
represented  absolutely  no  body.  We 
may  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  laity 
of  that  diocese  have  been  amply  re- 
venged ;  for  their  clergy  have  less,  in 
the  way  of  legal  prerogative,  than  in 
any  diocese  we  know.  They  repre- 
sented no  body ;  and  the  Concordat, 
of  which  Dr.  Beardsley  makes  men- 
tion in  his  History,  was  not  worth  the 
paper  upon  which  it  was  written. 
Dr.  Seabury's  "Patent  of  Consecra- 
tion "  is,  moreover,  a  very  remarkable 
document,  ecclesiastically  considered. 
The  Scottish  bishops  simply  state  that 
they  had  promoted  Samuel  Seabury, 
D.D.,  "  to  the  sacred  and  sublime  or- 
der of  the  episcopate,  and  that  they 
had  rightly  and  canoiiically  consecrat- 
ed him  according  to  the  rite  and 
usage  of  the  Scottish  ( Scoticanse ) 
Church."  He  had  a  roving  commis- 
sion, was  without  see  or  jurisdiction 
under  any  legal  view  of  the  case.  He 
was  a  Scottish  bishop  in  partibus  in- 
fidelium. 

These  observations  are  not  prompt- 
ed in  the  remotest  degree  by  any 
want  of  respect  or  consideration  for 
the  memory  of  the  first  bishop,  and 
of  the  clergy  of  Connecticut  under 
whose  direction  Dr.  Seabury  sought 
and  obtained  his  consecration.  We 
have  stated  these  facts  in  order  to 
explain  the  attitude  of  Episcopalians 
elsewhere,  towards  Bishop  Seabury, 
in  the  years  immediately  following 
his  consecration,  and  also  to  make  the 
bishop  of  Western  New  York's  inac- 
curacy, his  ignorance  or  what  not,  of 
the  history,  and  the  untrustworthiness 
of  his  essay  now  under  review,  the 
more  conspicuous  and  undeniable. . 
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While  Dr.  Seabuiy  was  knocking 
at  the  doors  of  England  for  admis- 
sion into  the  ranks  of  the  episcopate, 
carrying  with  him  the  suffrages  of  the 
Connecticut  clergy,  the  Episcopalians 
of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  other 
States,  were  beginning  to  move  in  the 
matter  of  their  service  and  organiza- 
tion. They  were  rather  slow,  perhaps ; 
but  they  projected  wise  plans.  Their 
first  object  was  to  .acquire  some  sort 
of  corporate,  shape ;.  and,  in  order 
to  bring  this  about,  they  went 
back  to  the  people  to  bring  them  for- 
ward as  legislators,  and  to  secure  for 
them  a  recognition  as  essential,  inte- 
gral factors  in  the  body  ecclesiastical. 
This  was'  one  of  Dr.  White's  favorite 
schemes.  He  is  the  father  of  lay 
representation  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States.  Wise 
forethought  of  a  conspicuously  wise 
man !  It  was  the  one  fact  which 
guaranteed  prolonged  life  and  growth 
to  the  church.  Two  conflicting  theo- 
ries were  struggling  for  ascendency  : 
the  one  was,  that  bishops  should  be 
secured  prior  to  church  organization ; 
the  other  was,  that  the  churches 
should  first  assume  some  sort  of  cor- 
porate being,  and  then  seek  the  epis- 
copacy. The  clergy  of  Connecticut 
acted  upon  the  first ;  all  other  States 
upon  the  latter.  The  right  of  the 
laity  to  a  share  in  the  government  of 
the  church  appears  in  the  manifestoes 
and  documents  of  1784  ;  and  towards 
the  close  of  that  year  a  meeting,  care- 
fully characterized  by  Bishop  White 
as  "  voluntary,"  was  held  in  New 
York,  at  which  sixteen  clergymen  and 
eleven  laymen  were  present.  The 
Pennsylvanians,  however,  were  there 
by  appointment :  so  was  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Parker  of  Massachusetts.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Marshall  of  Connecticut  was  also 
present;  he  came,  with  a  message 


from  the  clergy  of  th'at  State,  to  the 
effect  that  they  had  chosen  a  bishop, 
and  that  they  could  do  nothing  in  the 
premises,  pending  the  efforts  of  their 
bishop-elect  to  secure  consecration; 
but  that,  on  the  event  of  success  in 
this  particular,  ft  they  would  come  for- 
ward with  their  bishop  for  the  doing 
of  what  the  general  interests  of  the 
Church  might  require." 

At  this  meeting  certain  principles 
were  "laid  down,"  which  became 
incorporated  into  and  gave  shape  to 
the  constitution  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  These  were  episcopacy, 
identity  of  doctrine  with  the  Church 
of  England,  the  liturgy  of  that 
church  to  be  adapted  to  the  new 
condition  of  things  in  this  country, 
and  a  legislature  (convention)  to  con- 
sist both  of  clergy  and  laity,  each 
order  to  vote  separately,  and  concur- 
rence of  both  necessary  to  give  valid- 
ity to  proposed  measures.  The  meet- 
ing also  resolved  to  call  a  general 
convention  of  Episcopalians,  to  con- 
sists of  delegates  both  clerical  and 
lay,  duly  chosen,  to  be  held  in  New 
York  in  1785.  The  convention  was 
held,  the  Church  took  on  shape ;  yet  no 
bishop  was  present  at  it.  We  are 
now  prepared  to  turn  our  attention 
again  to  Bishop  Coxe.  He  is  repell- 
ing feebly  "  the  inconsiderate  charge 
against  our  synods  as  having  '  altered 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  bracketed 
the  Nicene ; ' "  and  he  calls  the  Prayer- 
Book  proposed  by  the  convention  of 
1785  "  the  crude  experiment,  before 
we  had  any  bishop"  (the  Italics  are 
not  ours)  "  among  us,  of  what  was 
essentially  a  mere  conference  of  a  few 
divines  and  laymen."  Pray  what 
does  this  mean  ?  Is  Bishop  Coxe 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  Sea- 
bury  had  returned  home,  and  was 
attending  to  his  Episcopal  duties 
months  before  the  convention  was 
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held  which  he  calls  "  a  mere  confer- 
ence of  a  few  divines  and  laymen  "  ? 
If  he  did  not  know  this  fact,  he  is 
convicted  of  incompetency  to  write  an 
essay  upon  the  subject:  if  he  were 
aware  of  it,  and  suppressed  it,  which 
we  do  not  suspect,  then  he  has  done 
a  grave  wrong.  It  is  not  true  that  we 
had  then  no  bishop  among  us  ;  but  it 
is  true  that  Bishop  Seabury  was  not  at 
the  convention.  The  reasons  of  his 
absence  are  not  left  entirely  to  conjec- 
ture. Bishop  White  says,  "  A  few 
months  before  the  present  period, 
Bishop  Seabury  had  arrived  in  Con- 
necticut, with  consecration  from  the 
non-juring  bishops  of  Scotland.  The 
clergy  of  that  State,  not  liking  the 
complexion  of  the  measures  taken  for 
the  calling  of  a  general  convention, 
wrote  to  several  of  the  clergy,  invit- 
ing them  to  a  convention  to  be  held 
in  the  summer  at  New  Haven  (Mid* 
dletown  ?)  What  answer  they  received 
from  others  is*  not  here  known ;  but 
that  of  Philadelphia  thanked  them 
for  their  invitation,  congratulated 
Bishop  Seabury  on  his  arrival,  apolo- 
gized for  their  not  coming  by  the 
expectation  of  the  convention  in  Sep- 
tember, and  invited  the  clergy  of 
Connecticut  to  attend  the  latter."  In 
plain  English,  Bishop  Seabury  and 
the  Connecticut  clergy  did  not  like 
the  drift  of  things ;  but  there  was  no 
help  either  for  him  or  for  them.  The 
Connecticut  proposal  for  the  counter 
convention  failed.  The  convention 
called,  as  we  have  seen,  met  in  due 
time,  and  substantially  shaped  the 
American  Episcopal  Church.  Bishop 
Seabury  did  not  hesitate  to  declare 
his  objections  to  the  convention  which 
Bishop  Coxe  pronounces  to  be  "  a 
mere  conference,"  and  without  rep- 
resentative character.  These  objec- 
tions are  characteristic.  "  He  declared 
himself  in  strong  terms  against  the 


admission  of  the  laity  into  ecclesiasti- 
cal councils,  and,  indeed,  against  that 
of  presbyters  also,  except  into  the 
diocesan.  For  although  his  expres- 
sions are,  that  they  were  not  admitted 
into  general  councils,  and  this  is  very 
indefinite,  yet  it  would  seem  from 
the  connection  that  he  disapproved  of 
submitting  the  general  concerns  of 
the  American  Church  to  any  other 
than  bishops.  It  is  the  arrangement 
of  the  church  in  which  Bishop  Sea- 
bury  received  his  episcopacy."  The 
dry  humor  of  this  last  sentence  is  not 
to  be  overlooked. 

But  the  American  Episcopalians 
had  no  mind  for  such  an  organization 
as  the  bishop  of  Connecticut  was  con- 
templating. The  body  which  became 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
moved  on  without  him  ;  and  he  and 
all  the  New-England  Episcopalians, 
owing,  chiefly,  to  the  wisdom  and  the 
amiability  of  Bishop  White,  finally 
adhered:  and  they  took  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  convention  (in 
1789)  which  consummated  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Church,  and  adopted 
the  Prayer-Book  now  in  use,  notwith- 
standing the  proviso  for  lay-represen- 
tation in  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
Church.  Had  Bishop  Seabury's  ideas 
prevailed,  the  new  church  would  have 
been  strangled  at  its  birth. 

One  word  more  about  the  conven- 
tion of  1785,  which,  in  the  judgment 
of  Bishop  Coxe,  was  such  a  paltry 
affair.  He  says  it  was  not  a  repre- 
sentative body.  We  should  like  to 
ask  him  whether  the  clergymen  who, 
in  secret  conclave,  elected  Dr.  Sea- 
bury  their  bishop  —  taking- this  im- 
portant step  absolutely  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  laity  —  were  a  rep- 
resentative body.  We  more  than 
suspect  that  Bishop  Coxe  has  mista- 
ken and  confounded  the  voluntary 
meeting  of  1784,  which  was  a  "  mere 
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conference,"  with  the  convention 
which  was  held  in  1785;  and  that 
he  supposes  "  the  proposed  book  "  to 
have  been  its  work.  In  any  event,  he 
is  utterly  wide  of  the  mark ;  for  the 
body  which  issued  or  submitted  to 
the  church  "  the  proposed  book " 
was  the  first  general  convention  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  -  Church  in 
this  country,  the  first  duly  accredited, 
representative  body  of  Episcopalians 
in  a  general  way  that  had  been  con- 
vened; its  journal  forming  now  a 
portion  of  the  public  history  of  the 
church.  We  are  simply  amazed 
that  the  Bishop  of  Western  New 
York  should  publicly  write  himself 
so  ignorant  of  the  church  of  which 
he-  is  a  prelate,  and  that  he  should 
know  nothing  of  the  legislative  body 
which  gave  to  the  Episcopal  Com- 
munion the  substance  of  its  organic 
law.  Had  he  informed  himself  with 
the  history  of  the  church,  he  would 
have  learned  that  the  convention  of 
1785  was  representative  both  inform 
and  in  fact,  and  that  "  the  proposed 
book  "  was  submitted  by  this  repre- 
sentative body  to  the  church  at  large. 

To  this  convention  New  England 
sent  no  delegates,  prevented  by  the 
relation  in  which  the  Episcopalians 
elsewhere  stood  to  Bishop  Seabury. 
Some  were  not  disposed  to  recognize 
him  as  a  bishop,  because  his  consecra- 
tion was  Scotch,  and  not  English ; 
none  were  disposed  to  allow  him  the 
presidency  of  the  convention ;  and  he 
was  not  willing  to  assist  at  the  delib- 
eration as  if  he  were  a  presbyter 
only. 

We  must  abstain,  however,  from  the 
history.  We  have  convicted  Bishop 
Coxe  of  gross  inaccuracy  in  the  par- 
ticular of  the  conditions  under  which 
"  the  proposed  book  "  (which  proved 
unsatisfactory)  was  submitted  to  the 
church.  But  this  inaccuracy,  togeth- 


er with  his  contemptuous  expressions 
about  "  a  mere  conference,"  may  be 
owing  to  the  excessive  Episcopism  of 
his  mind.  The  item  we  are  now  to 
examine  is  much  graver,  and  betrays 
an  ignorance  or  carelessness  which  is 
rather  amusing,  all  things  considered. 
It  is  amusing  viewed  as  the  blunder 
of  a  champion  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed :  it  is  serious  viewed  as  the 
statement  of  an  American  bishop  who 
claims  to  be  giving  an  account  of  the 
"  origins  "  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  United  States. 

To  do  justice  to  Bishop  Coxe  we 
must  here  produce  his  own  words  :  — 

"The  omission  of  'the  Athanasian 
Creed,'  so  called,  is  quite  another  matter. 
It  was  faintly  carried  through  a  feeble 
convention  ;  and  it  was  quite  as  much  the 
result  of  clerical  as  of  lay  meddling.  Bat 
though  omitted  from  the  liturgy,  on  the 
express  ground  that  the  Easterns  do  not 
use  it,  and  that  it  is  not  of  catholic  obli- 
gation, let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  its  dis- 
use was  tolerated  by  the  more  orthodox 
of  the  clergy  and  laity,  only  with  the 
understanding  that  the  invocations  of 
the  litany  and  other  parts  of  the  Prayer- 
Book  virtually  guarded  against  any  just 
accusation  of  departure  from  the  Athana- 
sian doctrine.  ...  The  quicunque  vult, 
however  dear  to  Catholics,  was  yet  viewed 
by  Bishop  Seabury,  who  tenderly  loved  it, 
as  a  Western  hymn,  which,  like  the  Te 
Deum,  was  no  essential  part  of  the  public 
worship  of  a  catholic  church.  This  he 
demonstrated  by  the  unimpeachable  or- 
thodoxy of  the  Easterns." 

We  beg  our  readers  to  read  these 
words  with  deliberation.  This  we 
have  done;  and  we  have  read  them 
several  times,  each  time  undergoing  a 
strange  shock.  Who  is  Bishop  Coxe, 
that  he  should  speak  of  a  "feeble 
convention  faintly  carrying "  a  vote 
to  exclude  the  Athanasian  Creed  from 
the  American  Prayer-Book?  The 
convention  at  which  he  sniffs  may 
have  been  feeble,  though  a  White, 
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Hopkinson,  and  Kutledge  were  among 
its  members.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
Athanasian  Creed  was  rejected  by  a 
Vote  of  17  to  3.  And  this  "feeble 
convention,"  notwithstanding  its  per- 
emptory rejection  of  the  creed  in 
question  (1786),  was  skilful  enough 
and  wise  enough  to  adopt  the  meas- 
ures which  secured  the  episcopacy 
from  the  church  and  government  of 
England.  While  it  rejected  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  the  convention 
was  firm  in  its  adherence  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity.  It  resolved 
unanimously  to  retain  the  Nicene 
Creed  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
The  reference  of  Bishop  Coxe  to  cler- 
ical meddling  is  simply  an  imperti- 
nence. 

Something  more  remains  to  be  told. 
Would  not  any  intelligent  reader  of 
the  passage  we  have  just  cited  sup- 
pose that  Bishop  Seabury,  although 
"  tenderly  loving  "  (!)  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  demonstrated,  by  a  reference  to 
the  orthodox  Eastern  Churches,  that 
the  use  of  this  creed  was  "  no  part 
of  the  public  worship  of  a  catholic 
church  "  ?  No  other  construction  can 
be  placed  upon  Bishop  Coxe's  state- 
ment. At  this  point,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, we  prefer  to  quote  Bishop 
White.  We  ought  to  state  in  ad- 
vance, that  the  house  of  bishops  at 
the  convention  where  this  matter  was 
finally  disposed  of  (1789)  consisted  of 
Bishops  White  and  Seabury  (Provoost 
being  absent).  Bishop  White  was 
the  soul  of  veracity  and  honor ;  and 
he  reports  :  — 

"  On  the  former  subject,  i.e.,  the  Atha- 
nasian Creed,  the  author  "  [Bishop  White 
always  writes  of  himself  in  the  third  per- 
son] ''consented  to  the  proposal  of  Bishop 
Seabury,  of  making  it  an  amendment  to 
the  draft  sent  by  the  other  house,  to  be 
inserted  with  a  rubric  permitting  the  use 
of  it.  This,  however,  was  declared"  ("i.e., 


by  Bishop  White)  "  to  be  on  the  principle 
of  accommodation  to  the  many  who  were 
reported  to  desire  it,  especially  in  Con- 
necticut, where,  it  was  said,  the  omitting 
of  it  would  hazard  the  reception  of  the 
book.  It  was  the  author's  intention  never 
to  read  the  creed  himself;  and  he  declared 
his  mind  to  that  effect.  Bishop  Seabury, 
on  the  contrary,  thought,  that  without  it, 
there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  keeping  out 
of  the  church  the  errors  to  which  it  stands 
opposed.  In  answer  to  this"  (Bishop 
White  is  the  answerer),  "  there  were  urged 
the  instances  of  several  churches,  as  the 
Lutheran  and  others,  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe,  and,  above  all,  the  instance  of 
the  widely  extended  Greek  Church,  con- 
fessedly tenacious  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Nicene  Creed,  and  yet  not  possessed  of 
the  Athanasian  in  any  liturgy,  or  even 
of  an  acknowledgment  of  it  in  any  con- 
fession of  faith.  Of  the  last  mentioned 
instance,  Bishop  Seabury  entertained  a 
doubt ;  but  the  fact  is  certainly  so,  as  is 
attested  by  the  Rev.  John  Smith,  an 
English  divine  held  in  estimation,  who 
wrote  '  An  Account  of  the  Greek  Church,' 
with  the  advantage  of  having  resided  in 
Constantinople.  He  says"  (p.  196)  "after 
mention  of  the  Apostles'  Crveed  and  the 
Nicene, '  As  to  that  of  Saint  Athanasius, 
they  are  wholly  strangers  to  it.'  How- 
ever, the  creed  was  inserted  by  way  of 
amendment,  to  be  used  or  omitted  at 
discretion." 

Our  ecclesiastic  of  Buffalo,  who 
holds  all  "  clerical  and  lay  meddling  " 
in  abhorrence,  is  dreadfully  confused. 
It  was  not  Bishop  Seabury  who  ap- 
pealed tox  the  usage  of  the  orthodox 
Eastern  churches  as  a.  reason  why 
the  Athanasian  Creed  formed  no  essen- 
tial part  of  the  public  worship  of  a 
catholic  church ;  but  it  was  Bishop 
White ;  Seabury  doubting  until  con- 
vinced, and  then  not  convinced. 
We  say,  not  convinced  ;  but  we  do  not 
mean  not  convinced  of  the  fact  to 
which  Bishop  White  directed  his  at- 
tention. This  may  or  may  not  have 
been :  but  Bishop  Seabury  still  pressed 
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the  creed ;  and  so  it  was  sent,  in 
deference  to  his  wishes,  with  a  ru- 
bric permitting  its  use  when  a  clergy- 
man was  so  minded,  to  what  White 
calls  the  other  house  (the  newer 
"  use  "  is  the  lower  house)  ;  and  the 
result  was  (again  we  quote  White),  — 

"  But  the  amendment  was  negatived  by 
the  other  house;  and,  when  the  subject 
afterwards  came  up  in  conference,  they 
would  not  allow  of  the  creed  in  any  shape  ; 
which  was  thought  intolerable  by  the 
gentlemen  from  New  England,  who,  with 
Bishop  Seabury,  gave  it  up  with  great 
reluctance." 

Thus  the  actual  history  is  very  dif- 
ferent from,  is  totally  the  reverse  of, 
the  unveracious  fancy  sketch  of  the 
bishop  of  Western   New   York.      It 
was  White,  not  Seabury,  who  argued 
for    the   disuse    of    the    Athanasian 
Creed,  from  the  custom  and  example 
of    the    orthodox     Greek    churches. 
Bishop  Seabury,  evidently,  had  never 
thought  of  the  subject  in  this  view  of 
it,  until  Bishop  White  told  him  of  it ; 
and  yet  Bishop  Coxe   informs   us  — 
"this  he  "  (Bishop  S.)  "  demonstrated 
by  the  unimpeachable  orthodoxy  of  the 
Easterns."     Bishop  Coxe   has,  more- 
over,   as     might    be    anticipated,    a 
little  sentimental  pang  for  the   occa- 
sion ;  and  he  regards  "  our  action   as 
to  the  Athanasian  Hymn  as  unfortu- 
nate and  humiliating."     Whether  it 
were  unfortunate  and  humiliating  we 
are  not  required  to  consider.     That  it 
was  wise,  even  to  a  prophetic  height, 
the  present  agitation  in   the   English 
Church —  an  agitation  becoming  more 
serious      each      day  — demonstrates 
most  conclusively.     Nor  do  we  enter- 
tain any  doubt  of  the  issue  of   the 
agitation.     The  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity is  in   no   sense  placed  upon  trial. 
But   the    thing  which  thousands  of 
English  churchmen  are  aiming  at  is, 
that  a  so-called  creed,  which  is  simply 


a  metaphysical  exposition  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  sacred  Trinity,  coupled 
with  clauses  damnatory  of  all  who 
reject  the  exposition  aforesaid,  shall 
be  removed  from  the  Prayer-Book, 
and  cease  to  be  a  part  of  the  public 
worship  of  the  Church. 

The  remarks  of  Bishop  Coxe  on 
the '  relation  of  the  Church  to  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  do  not  call  for  any 
extended  strictures.  Yet  here,  as  else- 
where, even  when  he  is  not  in  error 
or  ignorance,  his  utter  lack  of  a  sense 
for  history  is  apparent.  He  declares 
that  "she  "  (i.e.,  the  Church)  "claimed 
the  right,  and  exercised  it,  down  to  the 
first  year  of  the  present  century,  of 
regarding  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  as 
no  organic  part  of  Anglican  ortho- 
doxy." One  is  tempted  to  ask,  Why 
did  she  change  her  mind  in  the  first 
year  of  this  century  ?  Or,  supposing 
Bishop  Coxe  to  be  accurate  in  his 
statement,  why  did  the  Episcopal 
Church  not  adopt  the  Thirty-nine  Ar- 
ticles until  the  year  one  ?  We  cite  his 
words  again :  "-But  I  hold  it  to  be  a 
very  important  historical  fact,  and 
capable  of  legitimate  use  with  the 
Easterns,  that  the  episcopate  was  im- 
parted to  us  with  no  Concordat  as  re- 
spects the  articles ;  and  that  we  con- 
tinued in  organic,  visible  communion 
with  the  Church  of  England,  until 
1801,  without  any  adoption  of  the 
articles,  and  while  they  had  no  place 
whatever  among  our  formularies. 
They  were  judiciously  accepted  at 
last,  because  of  an  honest  desire,  on 
our  part,  to  be  as  little  different  as 
possible  from  the  Church  of  England." 
That  is  to  say,  when  the  time  comes, 
if  it  ever  come,  for  conference  with 
the  Orientals,  it  will  be  in  our  power 
to  disclaim  the  articles,  because 
although  the  English  are  kept  down 
by  them,  being  compelled  to  subscribe 
to  them,  we  are  not -bound  by  any 
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Concordat  in  the  premises.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  this  fact  would  power- 
fully; affect  the  Oriental  mind.  Bishop 
Coxe  surely  does  not  mean  to  convey 
the  impression,  that,  in  the  Concordat 
between  the  high  contracting  parties, 
the  articles  were  purposely  and  ex- 
pressly put  out  of  sight?  This  he 
cannot  mean.  Every  well-informed 
churchman  knows  that  the  ground 
upon  which  the  episcopate  was  sought 
and  obtained  by  the  American  Epis- 
copalians was  absolute  identity  of 
doctrine  between  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  the  American  Episcopal 
Church.  If  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
therefore,  have  symbolical  authority 
in  the  English  Church  as  such,  they 
must  possess  the  same  authority  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  here. 
At  any  rate,  the  church  did  adopt  the 
articles  at  the  General  Convention  of 
1801,  not,  however,  as  a  new  measure, 
but  as  the  consummation  of  the  organ- 
ization-movement, which  was  inau- 
gurated in  1785.  The  Journals  of 
Conventions,  BishopWhite's  Memoirs, 
Dr.  Beardsley's  History,  and  other 
published  documents,  establish  this 
beyond  all  possibility  of  contradiction. 
We  have  directed  attention  to  the 
history  of  the  organization  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  this  country,  only 
in  so  far  as  it  has  been  necessary  to 
expose  the  errors  and  inaccuracies  in 
the  essay  of  the  Bishop  of  Western 
New  York.  There  is  one  general  fea- 
ture in  the  steps  attending  its  organi- 
zation, and  in  its  essential  law,  which 
churchmen  used  to  glory  in.  but  of 
which,  under  altered  conditions,  we 
hear  now  scarcely  any  thing.  We 
gladly  refer  to  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
church  itself,  and  in  honor  of  the  men 
who  were  wise  enough  and  influential 
enough  to  achieve  it.  The  feature  is, 
the  strong  analogies  and  parallel 
between  the  constitution  of  the 


United  States  and  the  constitution  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  It 
is  often  said  that  the  executive,  legis- 
lative, and  judiciary  branches  of  the 
General  Government  serve  as  checks 
upon  each  other,  by  which  it  becomes 
extremely  difficult  to  usurp  powers 
which  are  not  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution.  It  de- 
fines the  powers  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, recognizing  and  guarantee- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  autonomy 
of  each  State  ;  each  State  being  free 
to  make  and  enforce  its  own  laws,  pro- 
vided simply  that  they  do  not  inter- 
fere with  nor  oppose  the  laws  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  senate  each  State  has  numerically 
the  same  representation,  irrespective 
of  its  area,  its  resources,  its  popula- 
tion. Now,  the  principle  which  un- 
derlies the  constitutional  relations  of 
each  State  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment re-appears  in  the  organic  law  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
Each  bishop  sits  in  the  house  of  bish- 
ops ex  officio.  Each  diocese  sends 
to  the  general  convention  four  cleri- 
cal and  four  lay  deputies.  New  York 
sends  no  more  than  Florida.  On  "  a 
call  of  the  house,"  the  clerical  and 
lay  deputies  vote  by  orders ;  and  there 
must  be  a  majority  of  both  in  order  to 
pass  any  pending  motion.  Then,  too, 
the  bishops  and  the  other  house 
must  concur,  otherwise  a  measure  or 
motion  fails.  Thus  the  rights  of  all 
orders,  whether  bishops,  priests,  or 
laity,  are  conserved,  and  the  church 
is  saved  from  inconsiderate  legislation. 
Each  diocese,  moreover,  has  the  right 
to  manage  its  affairs  in  its  own  way, 
and  to  pass  its  own  canons,  provided 
they  are  not  in  conflict  with  the  laws 
and  canons  of  'the  general  conven- 
tion. These  analogies  and  parallels 
are  not  accidental,  but  wer£  designed ; 
and  this  is  part  of  Bishop  White's  title 
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to  an  inheritance  of  undying  fame. 
It  may  be  said  in  all  truth,  therefore, 
that,  in  its  constitution  and  law, 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  is  the  most 
American  of  all  churches.  Let  it  be 
this  in  its  spirit  and  administration, 
and  its  future  may  secure  for  it,  with- 
out challenge,  the  name,  "  the  Amer- 
ican Church."  Yet  Bishop  Coxe  has 
the  hardihood  to  write  that  "  the 
maxims  of  Seabury  are  the  maxims  of 
our  legislation."  .  If  this  be  true,  then 
the  maxims  of  our  legislation  are  at 
war  with  the  provisions  of  our  funda- 
mental law ;  for  Bishop  Seabury,  who 
was  not  only  a  good,  but  a  resolute 
and  fearless  man,  did  not  hesitate  to 
express,  as  we  have  stated,  his  objec- 
tions to  what  has  become  incorporated 
into  the  life  and  the  usages  of  the ' 
church  for  nearly  three  generations 
gone.  His  fault  was  that  of  a  man 
who  did  not  know  his  time  or  his 
country  :  his  virtue  was  that  of  a  man 
who  cared  more  for  his  cause  than  for 
himself:  so  he  yielded  to  the  inevita- 
ble, and  never  showed  any  littleness 
by  indulging  in  petulant  and  useless 
agitation. 

Before  we  dismiss  this  essay,  we 
must  express  our  strong  repugnance 
at  its  tone  throughout.  Tone  is  some- . 
thing  personal ;  and  it  is  difficult  there- 
fore to  criticise  and  animadvert  upon 
it  without  seeming  to  make  the  per- 
son whose  tone  we  judge  the  subject 
of  our  judgment.  We  confess  that 
we  do  not  understand  how  any  church- 
man in  this  countrj7  can  read  Bishop 
Coxe's  paper  without  great  annoy- 
ance and  some  irritation.  Its  errors 
and  mistakes  are  absolutely  inexcus- 
able ;  and  then  we  are  offended  at  the 
spectacle  of  an  American  bishop 
making  his  humble  apology  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  to  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  to  the  English 
public,  for  what  we  are  —  we  had  al- 
21 


most  said,  for  the  exercise  of  our  right 
to  be  a  church.  It  says  in  effect, 
"  Please  don't  be  hard  on  us  :  we  wish 
things  were  otherwise."  There  may 
have  been  on  their  part  something  of 
"  a  Catholic  philosophy  ;  "  yet  the  men 
who  arranged  our  affairs  and  revised 
our  liturgy  were,  with  the  exception 
of  Bishop  Seabury,  rather  a  poor  set, 
"  we  having  fallen  into  a  painfully  in- 
significant position."  The  mother- 
church  of  England  ought,  after  all, 
to  think  well  of  us ;  for  we  are  quite 
vigorous,  and  are  becoming  strong; 
"  and  we  have  a  breviary  or  modifi- 
cation of  'the  ancient  sacrifice  of.  dai- 
ly prayers,  which  suffices  for  a  mis- 
sionary church,  however  inferior  to 
the  richly  archaic,  rhythmical,  and 
thoroughly  liturgical  offices  of  our 
beloved  mother,  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land." 

Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may 
wish    to    know   what   the    thing    is 
which  Bishop  Coxe  calls  a  "  brevia- 
ry ...  which  suffices  for  a  missionary 
church."     It  is  the  American  Episco- 
pal   Prayer-Book  !      This    breviary, 
that  is  to  say,  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  in  use  with  us,  will    answer 
for  a  missionary  church,  however  in- 
ferior it  be  to  the  richly  archaic,  &c., 
offices  of  our  beloved  mother.      One 
might  be  led  to  infer  from  this,  that 
our  revisionists  were  rude  inconoclasts, 
who  handled  the  Prayer-Book  of  Eng- 
land   much   as    a   blacksmith  would 
handle  a  pearl  necklace  :  whereas,  in 
fact,   the   alterations   were  but   few. 
Two  beautiful  hymns  —  the  Magnifi- 
cat, and  the   Nunc   Dimittis — were 
omitted  ;  the  not  beautiful  Athanasian 
Creed  was  peremptorily  rejected ;  some 
phrases  were  altered  to  suit  the  taste 
of  the  eighteenth  century ;  and,  in  a 
literary  point  of  view,  the  alterations 
are  not  always  improvements  ;  the  per- 
sonal pronoun  "  who  "  is  substituted 
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for  "  which ;"  certain  alternative  forms 
were  introduced  ;  some  abbreviations 
were  made,  decidedly  for  the  better : 
but  the  pure,  silvery  tone  of  the 
sixteenth-century  English  is  heard 
everywhere  throughout,  and  the  com- 
munion office  is  decidedly  enriched. 
We  say  nothing  of  the  change  occa- 
sioned by  the  independence  of  this 
country.  Bishop,  Short  thought  our 
revision  an  improvement.  A  later 
writer  in  "The  Contemporary  Review'7 
labors  hard  to  bring  it,  if  not  into 
discredit,  at  least  to  hold  it  up  as  a 
warnin g  to  his  countrymen.  Opinions 
will  differ ;  but  we  do  not  believe  that 
any  American  churchman  considers 
his  Prayer-Book  to  be  the  meagre, 
denuded  affair  which  Bishop  Coxe 
esteems  it  to  be. 

Unless,  too,  we  have  utterly  misread 
the  English  character,  such  a  posture 
as  that  of  Bishop  Coxe  in  this  essay, 
must  call  forth  either  the  contempt 
or  the  ridicule  of  every  intelligent 
Englishman.  An  Englishman  likes, 
above  all  things,  a  brave,  self-respect- 
ing man,  not  a  man  who  cringes. 
For  ourselves,  we  entertain  a  profound 
admiration  for  the  Church  of  England : 
we  have  not  the  slightest  sympathy 
with  the  prevailing  ecclesiastical  slang 
about  a  State-bound  Church  and  the 
like  ;  but  we  cannot  conceal  our  pride 
at  the  wisdom,  the  patience,  the  firm- 


ness, the  devotion  to  principle,  which 
characterized  the  men  in  America, 
who,  between  the  years  1784  and  1790 
shaped  and  gave  the  Episcopal 
Church  its  organic  law.  We  lay  aside 
the  essay  of  the  bishop  of  West- 
ern New  York,  and  say,  Non  tali 
auxilio  nee  defensoribus  istis. 

[P.  S.  —  A  recent  writer  in  "  The  Contem- 
porary Review  "  does  not  fancy  our  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  He  magnifies  its  defects, 
and  depreciates  its  excellencies.  We  ob- 
serve, in  a  cursory  examination  of  a 
portion  of  it,  that  he  has  fallen  into  a 
strange  error.  He  says  that  our  revision- 
ists "  removed  "  the  beautiful  collect,  enti- 
tled "  For  aid  against  all  peril,"  from  the 
evening  service,  and  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  "  the  dulness  of  all  aesthetic  sensibil- 
ity, &c.,  could  not  be  more  plainly  and 
sadly  exhibited"  than  by  the  removal  of 
this  collect.  We  assure  our  English  cen- 
sor that  the  collect  with  its  title  was  not 
and  is  not  removed  from  the  American 
Prayer-Book.  It  is  and  always  has  been 
in  use  in  all  authorized  editions.  Our 
revisionists  did  indeed  mar  it,  however, 
when  they  ran  their  pens  through  the 
exquisite  phrase,  "Lighten  our  darkness, 
we  beseech  thee,  O  Lord,"  and  substitut- 
ed for  it  these  words,  "  O  Lord,  our 
Heavenly  Father,  by  whose  Almighty 
power  we  have  been  preserved  this  day," 
&c.  The  remaining  portion  —  the  body 
of  the  collect  —  was  left  untouched.  Much 
ill  feeling  would  be  saved  if  sundry  eccle- 
siastical gentlemen  would  learn  to  verify 
their  assertions  before  printing  them.] 
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BY   ALICE   A.    BARTLETT. 


WE  have  long  wanted  to  tell  any 
of  our  countrymen  who  have  a  spare 
month  or  two  in  Europe,  and  do  not 
know  where  best  to  spend  it,  that 
there  is  more  real  satisfaction  to  be 
got  out  of  a  cheap  tour  among  the 
smaller  French  towns  than  in  any 
other  way  which  we  have  ever  been 
able  to  devise.  We  have  put  our 
theory  to  the  proof  on  three  several 
occasions ;  and  now  we  propose  to  tell 
where  we  went,  and  why  we  liked  it 
so  much.  Not  that  we  would  pretend 
to  be  the  pioneers  of  American  travel 
in  the  parts  of  France  which  we  vis- 
ited. We  only  venture  to  say  any 
thing  on  the  subject,  because,  as  far  as 
our  own  experience  goes,  few  people 
know  exactly  what  there  is  to  see  in 
them. 

Our  first  excursion  was  just  before 
the  war  with  Prussia,  our  second  in 
the  autumn  of  1871,  our  third  in  the 
autumn  of  1872 ;  and  we  went 
through  Brittany,  Normandy,  Picar- 
dy,  Touraine,  the  Orleanois,  Berri, 
the  Bourbonnais,  and  Champagne. 

We  shall  not  give  the  exact  itine- 
rary of  our  journeys;  for  every  one 
must  and  does  arrange  his  own,  ac- 
cording to  trains  and  weather,  and  a 
hundred  other  things  which  never 
occur  in  the  same  combination  twice. 
We  shall  therefore  merely  tell  what 
places  we  found  charming;  and,  if  any 
one  is  inspired  to  go  to  them  by  our 
description,  be  must  get  there  as  he 
best  can,  with  the  aid  of  his  "  Indi- 
cateur "  and  "  Correspondances  par 
terre  et  mer"  , 

There  are  only  certain  people 
whom  we  should  advise  to  plunge 
into  the  interior  of  France  ;  for  unless 


one  likes  old  towns  with  Gothic  ca- 
thedrals and  gable-ends  well  enough 
to  be  able  to  take  bare  floors,  and  men 
for  chamber-maids,  and  other  provin- 
cial drawbacks  along  with  them,  he 
had  better  keep  to  the  grand  hotels 
of  his  first  love.  We  do  not  mean  by 
this  that  a  journey  such  as  we  de- 
scribe must  be  uncomfortable  :  on  the 
contrary,  never  elsewhere  have  we 
found  such  good  things  to  eat,  such 
cheerful  service,  or  such  faultlessly 
clean  linen, —  advantages  which  more 
than  make  up  for  the  occasional 
homeliness  of  the  accommodation. 
The  people  go  about  their  affairs  in  a 
thoroughly  foreign  way.  Odd  bits  of 
old  jewelry  and  furniture  turn  up 
once  in  a  while  at  reasonable  prices ; 
the  climate  is  good;  the  distances  are 
short;  the  landscape  most  beautiful, 
as  far  as  Central  France  is  concerned; 
and  one  is  not  subjected  either  -to  the 
dirt  and  chaffering  of  Italy,  or  the 
rudeness  and  extortion  of  Germany. 
At  every  step  there  is  something  to 
see ;  and  we  have  never  been  disap- 
pointed when  we  have  stopped  to  see 
it.  Above  all,  a  universal  cheapness 
still  reigns.  Of  what  other  country 
can  all  these  things  be  said  ? 

Our  first  experience  was  of  Brit- 
tany. Coming  across  in  a  French 
steamer,  we  landed  at  Brest,  and  that 
same  day  went  to  Morlaix,  a  queer^old 
place,  two  or  three  hours  distant  by 
rail.  Though  we  had  seen  many  foj- 
eign  towns,  the  extreme  picturesque- 
ness  of  this  one  filled  us  witli  almost 
the  old  enthusiasm  ;  and  we  declared 
with  one  voice  that  there  we  would 
rest  after  our  voyage.  To  tell  the 
honest  truth,  however,  there  was  not 
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very  much  to  see  or  do  ;  and  though 
the  noble  viaduct  never  lost  its  beau- 
ty, or  the  houses  their  quaintness,  we 
were  able  to  tear  ourselves  away  in 
the  course  of  two  days,  if  we  remem- 
ber rightly. 

Eefreshed  by  our  stay,  the  roll  of 
the  steamer  well  driven  from  our 
brains,  we  sped  through  the  country 
as  far  as  Caulnes,  where  we  left  the 
rail,  and  drove  fifteen  miles  to  Dinan, 
prettiest  and  most  comfortable  of  all 
Breton  towns.  We  staid  there  two 
months,  in  the  house  of  an  old  French 
lady  who  receives  half  a  dozen  board- 
ers ;  and  we  heartily  advise  any  one 
who  wants  rest  and -refreshment  to  do 
the  same.  We  could  not  say  too 
much  of  the  kindness,  the  absolute 

petting,  which  Mile.  lavished 

upon  us,  or  of  the  pleasure  it  gives  us 
to  number  her  among  our  most  val- 
ued friends  and  correspondents.  Her 
house  is  just  outside  the  gate  St. 
Louis,  in  the  square  of  the  same 
name,- very  pleasantly  situated  (bar- 
ring a  weekly  pig-market  quite  near)  ; 
and  any  one  going  to  Dinan  can  easi- 
ly find  it.  The  price  of  board  there 
and  all  over  the  town  is  a  hundred 
and  thirty  francs  (twenty-six  dollars, 
gold)  a  month. 

What  one  does  in  a  quiet  place  like 
this  is  easily  told ;  for  life  is  necessa- 
rily rather  monotonous.  We  walked 
and  drove,  and  rode  on  horseback; 
we  made  a  few  acquaintances  among 
the  resident  British ;  we  looked  out 
of  window  all  day  Thursdays  at  the 
delightful  little  pigs  so  ruthlessly 
plunged  into  sacks,  and  carried  off, 
squealing  and  kicking,  over  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  rosy  peasant-women;  we 
rowed  upon  the  river ;  we  went  to  pic- 
nics; we  revelled  in  the  society  of  an 
ideal  French  family,  our  fellow-board- 
ers ;  we  laughed  and  grew  fat. 

The  surrounding  country  is  about 


as  hilly  as  the  neighborhood  of  Bos- 
ton;  and  roads  as  smooth  as  billiard- 
tables  run  through  it  in  every  direc- 
tion. There  are  green  fields  and  for- 
ests, and  wild  tracks  of  heath  yellow 
with  the plant-a-genet  /  and,  while  we 
were  there,  a  delicious  spring  fresh- 
ness pervaded  the  entire  landscape. 
Numberless  excursions  offer  them- 
selves ;  for  ruined  castles  crown  every 
height ;  and  the  gaunt  gray  arches  of 
burned  abbeys  and  manors  bear  wit- 
ness only  too  frequently  to  the  hor- 
rors of  '93.  In  the  midst  of  the 
forests  rise  huge  menhirs  amd  dol- 
mens, relics  of  the  Druidical  worship ; 
and  they  possess,  for  some  reason 
which  we  cannot  attempt  to  explain, 
a  weird  fascination  all  their  own :  so 
that  one  shudders  in  their  presence. 
The  churches  are  almost  invariably 
interesting;  and  we  visited  some 
which  cost  us  forty  miles  of  driving, 
for  the  sake  of  the  wonderful  old  glass 
in  their  windows. 

These  are,  in  a  few  words,  the  chief 
characteristics  of  this  part  of  Brit- 
tany. The  people  themselves  are  de- 
lightfully clean  and  simple,  and  ready 
to  talk ;  and  they  still  wear  the  dis- 
tinctive white  cap  and  blue  skirt  of 
the  country.  They  are  jexceedingly 
devout ;  and  we  know  of  hardly  any 
place  where  the  Boman  Catholic  re- 
ligion presents  so  many  attractions, 
and  so  few  disenchantments.  There 
is,  too,  a  certain  local  feeling  which 
carries  one  along  with  it.  '  We  defy 
any  one,  after  living  a  few  weeks 
among  these  people,  not  to  get  im- 
bued with  their  feeling,  that  Du 
Guesclin  was  the  stoutest  warrior,  and 
the  Duchess  Anne  the  fairest  duchess, 
of  whom  history  speaks,  and  that  the 
king  should  enjoy  his  own  again. 

The  sea  is  but  fifteen  miles  to  the 
north  ;  and  we  were  possessed  with  a 
strong  desire  to  pass  the  two  hot 
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months  upon  its  shore,  which  nothing 
but  repeated  observations  of  the  pe- 
culiar natural  phenomena  which  occur 
there  induced  us  to  abandon.  We 
visited  one  lovely  spot  after  another ; 
but  it  was  the  same  thing  wherever 
we  went.  The  tide  came  gayly  dan- 
cing up  over  the  bright  sands,  made 
us  a  courtesy,  and  went  back  to  the 
depths  whence  it  came,  miles  away. 
This  it  did  while  we  looked  at  it, 
under  our  very  noses,  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time ;  and  of  course  it 
was  too  much  for  boat-loving  Ameri- 
cans to  bear.  We  had  to  go  to  the 
maelstrom,  Switzerland,  instead;  but 
we  said  that  at  least  we  would  mean- 
der gently  down  to  that  distasteful 
land,  and  comfort  ourselves  with  as 
many  cathedrals  and  royal  castles  as 
we  could  on  the  way. 

We  shall  speak  only  of  those 
places  which  are  worth  seeing.  First 
St.  Malo,  tallest  and  grimmest  of 
towns,  reminding  us  of  Malta  as  we 
approached  it,  where  the  most  beau- 
tiful old  Norman  and  Breton  jewelry 
is  to  be  found.  Then  Le  Mans, 
where  is  a  cathedral  which  moves 
staid  Murray  to  Italics,  as  he  exclaims 
that  its  choir  is  "  the  crowning  glory 
of  the  best  period  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture in  France."  We  have  seen 
sixteen  great  Gothic  cathedrals  before 
and  since ;  but  truly  this  one  stands 
out  in  our  memory  the  most  beautiful, 
the  most  awful,  the  most  soul-sub- 
duing, of  them  all.  One  can  hardly 
believe  that  the  choir  is  a  palpable 
thing,  —  the  work  of  men's  hands. 

The  cathedral  at  Tours  is  also 
fine;  but  we  should  not  advise  the 
traveller  to  linger  long  in  the  cheer- 
ful, modern  city.  Let  him,  rather, 
save  his  time  for  the  towns  on  the 
Loire  near  by,  where  the  extreme 
historical  interest  of  the  journey  is 
concentrated. 


Until  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the 
kings  of  France  lived  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  We  are  surrounded  by 
the  memorials  of  their  wars,  their 
glory,  and  their  loves,  from  the  moment 
we  enter  it.  Indeed,  so  thoroughly 
is  it  permeated  with  the  spirit  of  the 
chivalric  period  of  French  history, 
that  it  is  like  finding  Scott's  novels 
in  solid  form  to  wander  through  the 
great  old  castles,  where  the  familiar 
names  sound  more  romantic  and 
fascinating  than  ever,  as  we  look  out 
through  the  windows  whence  those 
who  bore  them  looked,  upon  the 
broad  river  which  they  linked  forever 
with  .the  memory  of  their  crimes. 
"We  hope  to  see  Amboise  again  some 
day,  so  pleasant  an  impression  did  we 
receive  of  it  during  the  three  days 
which  we  spent  there.  The  Lion  d'Or 
is  an  inn  after  our  own  hearts ;  and 
the  town,  is,  on  the  whole,  the  one 
which  we  should  beg  travellers  to 
choose  for  an  unhurried  visit. 

Here  let  us  say,  that,  for  a  journey 
through  such  places,  one  should  be 
provided,  first  and  foremost,  with 
time.  Kings  and  queens,  murders, 
conspiracies,  jousts,  tennis,  cathedrals, 
moats,  arras,  castles,  Angora  cats 
(the  specialty  of  Amboise),  warriors, 
and  favorites  will  be  in  a  terrible 
jumble  unless  one  lets  them  have  time 
to  arrange  themselves  in  one's  rnind. 
We  were  two  weeks  in  getting  from 
Dinan  to  Lyons ;  but  the  next  time 
we  mean  to  be  two  months. 

What*  a  castle  this  is  at  Amboise ! 
and  what  days  one  could  spend  there 
with  Charles  VIII.,  and  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  and  Catherine  de  Medicis,  and 
Mary  -Stuart,  and  the  Guises  !  And, 
when  the  court  grows  tiresome,  one 
can  always  drive  through  the  smiling 
country  to  Chenonceaux,  where  Diane 
de  Poitiers  will  show  us  all  the  mar- 
vels of  her  fairy  chateau,  —  the  cup 
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of  Francis  I.,  and  the  mirror  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  perhaps,  if  it 
would  not  be  too  much  to  ask  of  any 
one's  good  nature,  the  very  bedroom 
furniture  of  the  great  Catherine,  who 
coolly  turned  her  out  when  Henry 
died,  with  the  grim  jest  that  now 
they  would  swap  castles. 

The  same  royal  company  shall  go 
with  us  to  Blois,  where  their  other 
favorite  residence  stands  in  all  its  old 
magnificence,  and  where  we  will  again 
follow  them  in  the  tragedies  and  fes- 
tivals of  their  stormy  lives. 
'  And  then,  still  going  up  the  Loire, 
we  will  pause' at  Orleans,  before  the 
noble  statue  of  a  better  hero  than 
any  of  them,  and  mark  the  spot 
where  she  crossed  in  the  face  of  the 
English  army,  and  led  her  men  to 
victory,  unheeding  her  own  grievous 
wound. 

At  Bourges  we  find  her  again, 
inspiring  the  king  to  make  a  fight 
for  his  crown,  when  he  had  sat 
supinely  down  in  this  his  last  town. 
Here,  too,  is  the  cathedral  of  cathe- 
drals in  some  ways,  forcing  our 
admiration  by  the  sheer  beauty  of 
the  proportions  of  its  nave,  which  in 
their  simple  grandeur  are  beyond  all 
praise.  It  is  a  place  of  great  inter- 
est in  every  way ;  and  one  could  well 
Spend  several  days  in  it. 

Moulins  was  our  next  station  ;  and 
there,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Montmo- 
rency,  we  bade  adieu  to  the  great 
historic  names  which  had  gilded  our 
days,  and  came  back  to  the  modern 
world  one  Monday  morning  at  Lyons. 
Quite  apart  from  its  associations,  this 
Loire  country  is  most  attractive. 
The  river  itself  is  composed  more  of 
pebbles,  and  less  of  water,  than  our 
fancy  had  painted  it,  perhaps  ;  but  it 
winds  off  through  the  extensive  land- 
scape in  a  way  which  reminds  one  of 
Claude  and  Turner ;  and,  seen  thus,  it 


is  very  effective  and  even  broad.  The 
fields  and  meadows  are  so  big  and 
green  and  lush,  that  it  does  one's 
Yankee  eyes,  accustomed  to  the  hard- 
ness of  nature,  good  to  look  at  them. 
Under  the  luxuriant  clumps  of  trees 
lie  the  superb  white  Charolais  cattle ; 
and  a  tone  of  perfect  prosperity  per- 
vades the  scene. 

Travellers  landing  at  Havre  can 
make  a  delightful  excursion,  either 
by  turning  westward  through  the 
Norman  towns,  or  by  taking  Rouen, 
Amiens,  and  Beauvais  on  their  way  to 
Paris.  Or,  if  they  chance  to  be  com- 
ing from  Germany,  it  will  not  take 
them  materially  out  of  their  way  to 
visit,  after  Strasburg,  Nancy,  Eheims, 
and  Soissons. 

The  cathedrals  at  Amiens  and 
Kheims  are  among  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  world ;  and  no  one  should  pass 
them  by,  whether  he  see  those  (almost 
as  beautiful)  in  the  other  towns  we 
mention,  or  not.  At  E/heims,  the  inn 
is  directly  opposite  the  facade  of  the 
cathedral ;  and,  even  when  in  one's 
room,  the  exquisite  carvings  are  ever 
before  one's  eyes ;  and,  on  waking  in 
the  morning,  one  sees  the  sun  touch, 
one  after  the  other,  kings,  prophets, 
saints,  angels,  until  the  whole  gray 
mass  glows  with  light.  It  is  the 
place  of  all  others  in  which  to  grow 
intimate  with  the  thought  of  the  men 
who  reared  such  stupendous  monu- 
ments to  their  God. 

We  saw  there,  this  autumn,  a  sight 
which  strangely  illustrated  the  chances 
and  changes  of  this  mortal  life.  In 
the  cathedral  square,  across  which  the 
French  monarchs  from  time  imme- 
morial have  come  in  gorgeous  pomp 
to  their  coronation,  where  one  can  so 
easily  call  up  the  loyal,  shouting 
multitude,  the  banners,  and  the  trum- 
pet-call, a  regiment  of  the  Prussian 
army  of  occupation  was  being  drilled ; 
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and  inside,  on  the  very  spot  where 
Joan  of  Arc  stood  triumphant  ut  the 
anointing  of  her  king,  girt  with  the 
sword  which  had  driven  out  the  Saxon, 
a  group  of  the  blonde  invaders  stared 
curiously  at  the  officiating  priest. 
We  have  gone  upon  the  principle  of 
speaking  only  of,  the  towns  which  we 
were  glad  we  went  to  see ;  but  perhaps 
we  ought  to  say  that  there  is  one  part 
of  France  with  which  we  are  familiar, 
which  does  not  deserve  the  general 
praise  with  which  this  article  begins. 
We  refer  to  the  south-eastern  shore, 
which  is  Anglicized  to  death. 

We  hope  one  of  these  days  to  see 
Chartres  and  Poitiers,  Avignon,  Aries, 
Nismes,  Toulouse,  and  Pau.  We  are 


sure  that  the  same  bright,  .entertain- 
ing, cheery,  respectful  and  self-respect- 
ing people  are  waiting  to  welcome  us 
to  the  same  quaint  streets  and  superb 
old  "buildings,  to  the  same  delicious 
dinners,  and  the  same  good  wines. 
For  why  should  a  country  which  has 
never  failed  us  begin  to  do  so  now  ? 
No,  we  shall  go  forth  confidently  on 
this  our  next  journey,  convinced  that 
at  its  end  we  shall  sympathize  more 
sincerely  than  ever  with  the  feeling 
which  has  named  this  pleasant  land 
la  belle  France,  and  more  than  ever 
be  willing  to  admit  that  its  fascina- 
tion, though  so  different,  is  perhaps 
equal  to  that  of  Italy. 
NOVEMBER,  1872. 


THEISM  AND  ATHEISM:  A  TALK  WITH  MY  NEIGHBOR. 

f, 

BY    ORVILLE    DEWEY. 


(WHAT  he  said  will  be  indicated  by 
quotation  marks.) 

Can  a  man,  I  said,  be  an  atheist  ? 
On  the  contrary,  do  not  the  laws  of 
his  mind  oblige  him  to  believe  that 
this  universe  has  a  cause  ? 

"I  doubt  it,"  was  his  answer. 
"  Comte  was  an  atheist.  Vogt  is  an 
atheist.  I  do  not  know  but  I  am 
one  myself." 

I  am  amazed  to  hear  you  say  so. 

"It  is  natural,"  he  replied,  "that 
you  should  use  that  word  to  express 
your  feeling  j  and  I  do  not  say  posi- 
tively that  I  am  an  atheist.  I  am  will- 
ing to  reason  the  matter  with  you ; 
but  I  confess  that,  of  the  two  doc- 
trines, theism  seems  to  me  the  more 
amazing." 

How  is  that?    What  do  you  mean  ? 

"This  is  what  I  mean;  and  I 
ask  you  to  consider  it.  If  the  cause 


of  all  things  is  intelligent,  this  intelli- 
gence must  embrace  the  knowledge 
of  all  things,  must  it  not  ?  " 

I  have  *  something,  I  suggested, 
which  I  wish  to  say  on  the  doctrine  of 
omniscience ;  but  what  is  it  that  you 
say? 

"  Think  then,  I  say,  of  this  world, 
with  its  1,300,000,000  of  human  in- 
habitants, with  their  actions,  words, 
and  thoughts ;  next  of  the  animate 
creation,  with  its  2>or  300,000  species, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  each  kind, 
and  unnumbered  millions  of  some ; 
think  of  the  animalcules  that  fill  the 
seas,  500,000,000  of  them  in  a  drop 
of  water;  think  of  the  action  and  in- 
ter-action upon  one  another  of  all 
these  living  organisms  that  fill  earth, 
air,  and  waters ;  and  of  the  particles 
of  matter  and  forces  of  heat,  light, 
electricity,  that  contribute  to  make 
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up  the  inconceivable  whole.  But 
this  world  is  only  a  pinfold  in  the 
universe.  Unnumbered  larger  orbs 
are  rolling  through  the  heavens,  and 
all  filled,  doubtless,  with  life,  as  the 
world  is,  —  filled,  certainly,  with  ma- 
terial atoms  acting  one  upon  another. 
Can  we  conceive  of  the  possibility  of  an 
intelligence  that  is  acquainted  with 
all  this,  from  worlds  to  atoms,  eo 
that  there  is  not  one  of  them,  nor  one 
of  their  motions,  of  which  it  can  be  said 
that  God  doth  not  know  it?  " 

My  answer  to  this,  I  said,  is  two- 
fold. In  the  first  place,  our  limitation 
is  no  measure  of  the  illimitable.  It 
would  be  infinite  presumption  to  make 
our  conception  of  possibility  the 
judge  of  what  is  possible.  There 
is  no  contradiction,  no  absurdity,  in 
the  idea  of  such  an  infinite  intelli- 
gence. Till  we  know  what  omnis- 
cience is,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say  what 
is,  or  is  not,  possible  to  it.  But,  in 
the  second  place,  my  idea  of  omnis- 
cience is  different  from  what  you  have 
represented  omniscience  to  be.  It 
used  to  be  argued  by  theologians,  I 
remember,  that  such  omniscience 
was  necessary  to  an  infinite  and  un- 
erring government;  that  if  the 
smallest  particle  in  the  creation 
should  act  upon  another,  without  the 
instant  cognition  of  the  infinite  Ruler, 
such  action  might  introduce  a  princi- 
ple of  boundless  disorder  into  the  sys- 
tem. If  they  had  said,  without  the 
control  of  the  infinite  Ruler,  that  I 
could  admit;  but  that  control,  I 
conceive,  may  be  exercised  by  the  im- 
position of  law.  Suppose  all  natures, 
material,  animal,  and  mental,  to  be 
subject  to  laws,  —  material  to  the  law 
of  forces,  animal  to  the  law  of  instinct, 
and  mental  to  the  laws  of  reason  and 
conscience ;  then  might  they  be  left 
to  run  their  own  course,  and  so  might 
they  fulfil  the  design  of  their  exist- 


ence, without  inspection  or  interven- 
tion. , 

"  Subject  to  law,  you  say ;  that  may 
apply  to  matter  and  instinct ;  but  is 
man  subject  to  the  laws  of  reason  and 
conscience  ?  " 

Yes,  I  replied,  in  the  main  and  the 
long  run,  he  is.  A  certain  liberty, 
doubtless,  is  given  him.  He  could  not 
be  a  moral  nor  an  improvable  being, 
if  he  were  held  fast  in  the  bonds  of 
law,  like  a  stone,  or  like  the  worm  that 
crawls  upon  it.  A  liberty  is  allowed 
him  to  sway  this  way  and  that,  into 
temporary  disobedience.  Still  the 
laws  of  reason  and  conscience  hold 
their  place  in  him ;  they  are  not 
deposed  by  rebellion ;  and  the  divine 
and  lawful  sovereignty  may  be  left  to 
vindicate  and  establish  itself,  as  it 
will  in  due  time. 

"  It  does  not  yet,"  he  said.  "  I  do 
not  see  it.  All  things  go  on  with- 
out hindrance  and  without  help,  as 
if  there  were  nothing  in  existence 
but  the  things  themselves;  wrongs, 
outrages,  murders,  are  perpetrated; 
slavery,  tyranny,  cruel  war,  grind  men 
to  the  dust.  Why,  if  there  is  an 
almighty  justice  reigning  over  the 
world,  does  it  not  stretch  forth  a  hand, 
to  rescue  and  save  ?  Why  was  not 
that  blasphemous  railer,  as  you  must 
regard  him,  — he  who  rose  in  the  god- 
less French  convention,  and  said,  'I 
deny  that  there  is  a  God ;  if  there  is  a 
God,  let  him  prove  it,'  —  why,  I  say, 
was  he  not  stricken  down  on  the  spot 
where  he  stood  ?  " 

Yes,  I  said,  the  poor  puny  blasphe- 
mer could  vent  his  breath ;  the  brutal 
tyrant  can  crush  down  innocence  and 
defy  justice.  There  is  a  more  solemn 
and  merciful  control  over  the  world 
than  the  avenging  blow.  There  is  a 
judgment  more  deeply  founded  than 
what  is  commonly  called  "a  judg- 
ment "  upon  a  man 
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"Well,  you  say  so,"  he  replied; 
"  and  of  course  you  tliink  so ;  indeed, 
all  the  world  thinks  so.  But, 
opinion  and  prejudice  apart,  what 
ground  is  there  for  thinking  that  any 
thing  exists  but  the  universe  itself,  — 
any  creative  and  controlling  Spirit  ? 
You  do  not  see  it;  you  do  not  feel 
it ;  and,  strictly  speaking,  you  have 
no  intuition  of  it ;  for  intuition  cannot 
go  beyond  se^-consciousness.  And 
when  you  come  to  argument,  many 
philosophers  discard  the  argument 
from  design.  And  the  scientific  men, 
now,  are  tracing  back  life,  through 
endless  evolutions,  to  some  original 
germ,  not  bigger,  perhaps,  and  no  more 
vital  apparently,  it  may  be,  than  a 
grain  of  sand.  They  seem  to  have 
run  every  thing  out  into  nothing.  I 
do  not  see  any  thing  behind  ;  and  I 
doubt  if  they  do.7' 

But  I  do.  If  that  original  germ 
held  infolded  in  it,  what  has  flowed 
out  into  all  the  wonders  of  creation, 
there  must  have  been  something 
different  from  the  material  elements 
that  compose  a  grain  of  sand,  - —  some- 
thing behind  or  within  it,  that  we  call 
mind,  thought,  design,  —  a  foreseeing, 
certainly,  of  what  was  to  be  developed. 

"Mind,  thought,  design!"  he  ex- 
claimed ;  "  may  we  apply  such  words, 
drawn  from  our  own  experience,  to 
the  Infinite  ?  "  . 

Doubtless  we  must  do  so,  I  replied, 
with  qualification ;  but  not  with  a 
qualification  that  excludes  the  radical 
meaning  from  them.  Design  is,  per- 
haps, especially  a  questionable  word ; 
and  I  could  wish  that  the  argument 
from  design  had  been  called  the  argu- 
ment from  an  intent  or  purpose 
manifest  in  nature.  Because  design 
carries  wich  it  an  idea  of  contrivance, 
of  construction,  of  mechanical  adjust- 
ment, which  we  have  no  right  to 
attribute  to  the  infinite  intelligence. 


The  purest  intellection  is  all  that  we 
may  dare  to  ascribe  to  it,  not  the 
method  of  its  action.  But  that  there 
must  be  something,  —  some  principle, 
some  power,  besides  dead,  inert,  un- 
thinking matter,  I  hold  to  be  manifest 
and  clear,  —  the  dictate  and  demand 
not  more  of  a  devout  piety  than  of 
the  soundest  reason. 

"After  all,"  he  said,  "I  think  it 
will  be  found  to  be  analogy.  You 
look  upon  some  well-adjusted  piece  of 
mechanism,  a  watch  or  a  cotton-gin, 
and  you  know  that  a  mind  devised 
it ;  and  when  you  see  similar  adjust- 
ments in  nature,  reasoning  from  anal- 
ogy, you  ascribe  it  to  a  devising 
mind.  But  analogy  is  not  proof." 

But  I  say  that  analogy,  be  it  valid 
or  not,  is  precisely  what  I  propose  to'' 
avoid.  Imagine  that  you  had  never 
seen  any  machine  that  was  made  by 
human  hands.  Come,  then,  to  the 
simple  fact  in  nature ;  and  there  are 
facts  enough  which  have  no  analogy 
to  human  work,  and  which  furnish 
the  proof  we  seek  for,  quite  indepen- 
dently of  any  such  comparison.  You  * 
see,  and  cannot  deny,  that  in  nature 
there  is  a  certain  relation  of  one 
thing  to  another.  What  is  it  ?  It  is 
a  relation  of  means  to  encls.  It  is 
not  merely  that  one  thing  succeeds 
another,  as  antecedent  and  conse- 
quent, or  as  what  is  called  cause  and 
effect;  but  one  thing  succeeds  an- 
other in  an  order  which  indicates 
purpose  and  prevision, — which  indi- 
cates not  a  method  of  action,  but  a 
principle  of  action  ;  not  the  how  in 
nature,  but  the  what  must  underlie 
the  system.  Nothing  can  come  out 
of  a  system  which  was^not  in  it.  In 
matter  there  is  no  intelligence;  but 
here  is  intelligence  in  unbounded 
manifestation  all  around  us.  Or  will 
one  say  that  intelligence  is  an  attri- 
bute of  matter  itself,  as  gravitation  or 
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growth  or  crystallization  is  ?  Then, 
it  is  all  a  dispute  about  words.  Then 
we  should  say,  for  this  would  be  the 
truth,  however  monstrously  it  may 
sound,  that  thinking  matter,  or  mate- 
rialized thought,  is  God. 

I  say  that,  in  the  relations  of 
things,  there  must  somewhere  be  found 
a  place  for  thought.  Law,  which  sci- 
ence so  idolizes,  must  be  itself  mental 
or  produced  by  mind.  Mind  is  some- 
where in  nature,  because  there  are 
relations  in  it.  It  is  a  vast  system  of 
relations,  such  that  the  whole  charm 
of  science  lies  in  this  inter-dependence 
of  one  thing  upon  another.  It  is  not 
bare,  isolated  fact  that  occupies  the 
philosophic  student  of  nature,  but  the 
bearing  of  one  fact,  or  class  of  facts, 
upon  another.  Evolution  is  the 
quest  of  science  now ;  that  is,  the  flow- 
ing out  of  one  thing  into  another,  and 
higher.  Theory  has  always  been  the 
passion  of  the  naturalist.  And  the 
naturalist  who  holds  the  sublime 
theory,  that  all  things  have  proceeded 
from  an  infinite  wisdom,  finds  a 
world,  a  universe  of  things,  in  accord- 
ance with  it.  Is  it  not,  then,  the 
natural^  fair,  and  reasonable  impres- 
sion upon  our  minds — call  you  it 
pi  oof  or  not  —  that  such  a  universe 
of  relations  has  proceeded  from  an 
Infinite  Intelligence  ? 

I  am  taking  my  stand,  in  this  ar- 
gument, upon  nature ;  and,  in  debat- 
ing the  matter  with  you,  I  mean  to 
do  so.  I  know  that  some  thinkers 
give  up  the  argument  from  material 
nature,  and  rely  upon  the  nature 
of  the  soul  alone.  But  this  passes 
with  you,  I  know,  for  nothing  better 
than  vague  presumption.  It  amounts 
only  to  tli is,  that  a  man  has  such 
impressions  and  convictions.  I  per- 
ceive, too,  that,  on  your  scientific 
theory,  you  might  say,  that  as  the 
soil  resolves  itself  into  vegetable  life, 


and  the  animal  organization  develops 
instinct,  so  the  human  develops 
thought  and  conscience,  —  all  spring- 
ing alike  from  the  bosom  of  nature; 
thought  being  just  as  natural  a  prod- 
uct of  the  bram  as  sensation  is  of 
the  nervous  system,  or  vegetation  of 
the  soil. 

I  would  embrace  in  my  own,  there- 
fore, the  whole  system  of  'relations 
leading  up  to  and  including  man. 
Whether  —  as  reasoning  with  you,  at 
least  —  whether  the  nature  of  the 
soul  reveals  an  Infinite  Soul,  I  will 
not  decide.  Be  it  admitted  that 
intuition  does  not  prove  it.  Be  it 
admitted  that,  as  vegetable  life  does 
not  of  itself  prove  an  Infinite  life, 
as  animal  instinct  does  not  prove  an 
infinite  instinct,  so  neither  does  the 
human  conscience  prove  an  Infinite 
Conscience.  Let  us  stand,  then,  upon 
the  solid  foundation  of  the  world. 

"  Very  well,"  he  said  ;  "  this  is  get- 
ting down  to  the  grounds  of  things. 
And  now,  I  ask,  why,  when  we  see 
the  principle,  of  order  and  adaptation 
in  nature,  —  'adaptation  of  the  form 
of  the  world  to  motion,  of  its  struc- 
ture to  the  habitation  and  sustenance 
of  living  creatures ;  of  its  mountains 
to  the  rivers  and  plains ;  of  food  to 
the  stomach,  of  breath  to  the  lungs, 
of  light  to  the  eye,  —  why,  I  repeat, 
shall  I  not  say,  that  this  is  nature  it- 
self, and  nothing  else,  — that  it  is  the 
nature  of  things,  and  that  is  all  ?" 

Well,  I  do  not  object. 

"  You  do  not  object  ?  Then  you, 
too,  are  an  atheist." 

Let  us  see.  You  say,  or  suggest, 
that  the  nature  of  things  may  have 
given  birth  to  all  the  wonder,  wisdom, 
and  beauty  of  the  creation. 

"  Yes." 

Then  I  say  that  you  endow  what 
you  call  the  nature  of  things  with  all 
the  attributes  of  God.  If  the  nature 
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of  things  has  done  all  that  we  see  in 
the  universe  around  us,  then  the  na- 
ture of  things  is  intelligent,  then 
the  nature  of  things  is  beneficent, 
nay.,  lovely  and  glorious.  It  is  all  as 
I  said  before,  a  mere  dispute  "about 
words.  What  you  call  the  nature  of 
things,  I  call  God.  And  it  is  no  es- 
cape from  the  conclusion,  to  say  that 
things  are  evolved  from  one  another 
by  insensible  gradations  and  not  by 
leaps,  from  one  species  to  another. 
Intelligence  and  beneficence  are 
equally  in  all  things,  whether  they 
come  in  the  one  form  or  the  other. 

I  have  been  speaking  in  general 
terms  of  the  relation  of  one  thing  to 
another.  *  I  should  like  now  to  ad- 
duce a  single  instance,  to  show  how 
manifest  is  the  presence  of  intelli- 
gence in  the  system. 

I  met  lately  with  a  statement  of 
some  one  of  the  modern  scientific  the- 
orists (who  trace  every  thing  to  the 
effort  of  nature  to  perfect  itself)  upon 
the  origin  and  organ  of  seeing. 
It  was  something  to  this  effect,  —  that 
some  nerve  in  the  human  organiza- 
tion may  have  caught  the  first  sensa- 
tion of  light,  and  then  that  in  the 
natural  struggle  for  more  light,  in 
the  natural  effort  to  see,  at  length,  by 
slow  processes,  the  eye  was  formed. 
It  would  be  very  curious  to  consider 
how  the  parts  around,  set  to  work  to 
produce  this  wonderful  piece  of  mech- 
anism. It  must  have  been  formed  in 
some  way ;  and  Dr.  Darwin-,  upon  his 
theory,  must  §ay,  —  not  by  direct  cre- 
ation of  the  orb  as  it  is,  but  by  slow 
accretions,  by  tentative  efforts  of  the 
nerve  of  seeing,  and  help  of  the  parts 
around  it,  to  improve  the  organ  of 
sight.  It  would  be  curious,  I  say,  to 
consider  how  these  blind  agents  set  to 
work  ;  but  the  upshot  of  their  won- 
derful endeavors  is,  that  they  make  a 
little  globe  of  gelatine  —  why  two 


does  not  appear,  since  one  would  have 
answered  the  purpose  —  a  little  globe 
of  the  consistency  of  gelatine,  with 
parts  so  arranged,  one  behind  an- 
other, as  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
lenses,  —  with  one  definitely  formed 
lens,  the  crystalline,  —  and  all  sp  ad- 
justed as  tg  cause  the  rays  to  con- 
verge and  fall  exactly  upon  a  focus  at 
the  bottom, —  that  is,  upon  the  retina ; 
at  the  same  time  coating  the  surface 
beneath  it  with  black,  so  as  to  have 
no  reflections  of  light  there  to  dis- 
turb the  impression.  And  so  wisely 
did  these  unintelligent  forces  of  na- 
ture work,  that  they  placed  the  eyes 
in  hollow  recesses,  surrounded  with  a 
bony  ridge,  to  protect  them  from 
harm,  and  then  formed  the  eye- 
lashes, those  ciliary  guards,  to  keep 
out  intrusive  dust  and  insects,  and 
then  placed  above,  the  chevaux  de 
frise  of  the  eye-brow,  to  prevent 
brine-drops  of  sweat  from  running 
down  into  the  eye;  and  they  hung 
the  little  orb  in  its  socket,  so  that, 
like  the  telescope,  it  could  be  turned 
up  and  down,  and  to  one  side  and  the 
other,  and  gave  the  pupil  the  power 
of  contraction  and  expansion  for  ad- 
justment to  the  degree  of  light.  And 
the  iris,  the  rainbow  of  the  eye,  let 
us  not  forget  that.  The  iris  doubt- 
less makes  vision  clearer,  by  cutting 
off  scattering,  outside  rays ;  but  it  is 
also  made  for  beauty,  for  expression. 
The  sclerotica,  the  white  of  the  eye, 
might  have  been  drawn  quite  up  to 
the  pupil ;  but  that  would  have  been 
hideous.  So  the  wondrous  artists 
painted  the  iris,  to  shine  with  gem- 
like  beauty,  to  kindle  and  glow  and 
soften  by  turns,  so  as  to  vary  with 
every  mood  of  the  mind.  And,  finally, 
they  stretched  a  telegraphic  line  of 
nerve,  to  convey  the  sensation  of  light 
to  the  brain. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  with  a  candor  that 
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I  did  not  expect,  "I  cannot  deny 
that  such  a  construction  displays  in- 
telligence, as  truly  as  the  making  of 
a  telescope.  I  admit  that  this,  and  a 
universe  of  similar  indications,  pro- 
claims a  mind,  if  any  thing  can  ;  and 
it  is  grateful  to  think  so.  Our  physi- 
cists, by  tracing  all  tiling^  though  ma- 
terial evolutions,  back  to  an  unknown 
beginning  almost  infinitely  distant, 
seem  to  remove  the  prevalent,  ever- 
present  Divine  Cause,  from  men's 
thoughts.  If  not  the  legitimate  re- 
sult, it  is  the  natural  effect  of  their  theo- 
ries, to  make  a  universe,  void  of  God." 
Yes,  I  replied,  they  pursue  truth 
on  certain  lines  of  thought ;  they  do 
not  take  into  their  contemplation 
those  broader  and  grander  relations 
which  the  study  of  a  universe  un- 
folds. They  make  a  god  of  science, 
and  only  a  myth  of  religion.  Dr. 
Darwin  is  satisfied  with  saying,  when 
obliged  to  admit  that  the  ape  and 
gorilla  have  no  idea  of  God,  "  neither 
have  the  rudest  tribes  of  men."1  He 
might  as  well  have  said,  neither 
have  babies.  The  question  about 
what  is  human  as  distinguished  from 
animal,  turns  upon  what  a  normal 
and  developed  humanity  is.  Man  is 
a  religious  being ;  the  animal  is  not. 
A  man  growing  up  alone,  on  a  desert 
island,  like  Automathes  of  the  old 
story,  would  not  be  social ;  but  he 
would  quickly  show  that  his  nature 
was  so,  when  brought  into  the  pres- 
ence of  his  fellows.  And  so,  when 
the  idea  of  God  arises  in  the  mind  of 
the  most  uncultured  human  being,  he 
naturally  accepts  and  welcomes  it ; 
while  all  the  education  in  the  world 
cannot  give  it  to  the  ape  or  gorilla. 

The  savans  charge  the  theologians 
with  being  bound  up    in    their  own 
prepossessions  and  prejudices,  exclud- 
ing science.     It  might  be  retorted  on 
1  Descent  of  Man,  vol.  i.,  chaps,  ii.  &  iii. 


-  them,  I  think,  that  they  are  as  much 
shut  up  to  their  own  inquiries  and 
theories,  excluding  theology.  The 
disappearance  of  God  from  all  the 
wonder  and  beauty  of  nature  as  they 
see  it,  so  unlike  the  way  of  Newton 
and  Kepler,  is  as  if  one,  in  making  a 
study  of  the  Apollo  di  Belvedere, 
should  be  occupied  alone  with  its  ma- 
terials and  dimensions,  should  exam- 
ine the  marble  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, analyze  its  elements,  and  trace  ' 
it  back  to  its  original  formation, 
should  measure  the  height  and 
breadth  of  the  statue,  the  length  of 
the  arms  and  hands,  to  the  very  fin- 
ger-nails, and  should  be  so  absorbed 
in  the  task  as  to  forget  the  divine 
beauty  of  the  work,  and  the  genius 
that  fashioned  it. 

What  an  oversight !  What  a  void  ' 
in  the  universe,  if  God  were  not ! 
Think  of  the  ranks  of  worshippers 
stretching  through  ages :  of  the 
smoking  altars,  the  choral  songs  of 
thanksgiving  that  have  engirdled  the 
earth  ;  of  the  successive  generations, 
bowing  in  cathedrals,  in  crowded 
churches,  and  in  holy  retirements,  — 
all  lifting  their  eyes  to  —  nothing!  all 
the  sublimest,  holiest,  most  heart-felt 
homages  in  the  world  cast  away 
from  the  history  of  men,  as  nothing 
but  mere  blundering  and  mockery, 
as  if  heaven  laughed  earth  to  scorn  ! 
I  should  f«el,  if  this  were  so,  as  if 
there  were  no  reality  nor  verity  in 
any  thing.  It  would  be  a  universe 
of  mere  sham  and  show,  —  a  universe 
turned  upside  down,  more  frightful 
than  chaos. 

What  would  such  a  world  be  to  us 
who  live  in  it,  who  think  and  feel, 
and  struggle  and  suffer  ?  Banish  all 
design,  all  intent,  all  creative  thought 
and  love  from  the  universe,  and  what 
remains  ?  Simply  a  constitution  of 
tilings,  unrevealing,  unmeaning,  uu- 
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loving.  Then  what  are  we,  and  oaks ;  pour  oufc  upon  it,  for  offering, 
what  shall  we  do?  Oh!  build  an  the  tears  of  the  human  race,  and  lift 
altar  blacker  than  heathenism  ever  up  a  universal  dirge,  a  wail  of  de- 
saw,  than  ever  was  built  to  Moloch  OP  spair,  over  the  extinction  of  all  that 
to  Mars ;  surround  it  with  woods  is  dearest  and  holiest  to  the  hum" an 
darker  than  Dodona,  or  than  Druid  soul. 


THE  WOEDS   OF  THE  SEA. 

THE  sea  has  many  things  to  say, 

And  says  them  as  we  wish  them  said : 
To  the  boy  pausing  in  his  play, 

It  cries,  "  Be  quick,  fetch  line  and  lead." 

To  the  wan  lover  it  displays 

Its  moon-path  o'er  the  waters  white, 
And  in  each  breaking  crest  it  says, 

"  Hope  on,  I  share  in  your  delight." 

To  the  worn  man  whose  restless  soul 

Has  found  no  haven  on  life's  sea, 
It  whispers,  "  Not  is  this  our  goal : 

We  rest  but  in  eternity." 

To  the  proud  child  of  fostering  ease, 

Whose  chariot  rolls  beside  its  shore, 
A- voice  invites  to  ride  the  seas, 

And  manhood  learn  unlearned  before. 

To  the  white  watcher  by  the  tomb, 

Whose  heart  has  fled  from  him  to  heaven, 

Its  phosphor  finger  past  the  gloom 
Points  to  a  promise  faith  has  given. 

To  death  it  shouts,  "  Arise  and  live  !  " 

In  organ  tones  forevermore, 
Wave  after  wave,  one  countless  hive 

Falls,  breaks  and  thunders  on  the  shore. 

T.  a  A. 
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THE    JEW    OF    MAGDEBUKG. 

BY  HENRY  A.  MILES. 

• 

[In  a  former  paper  we  gave  a  brief  account  of  some  interesting  Hebrew  legends  of  the  middle  ag^s, 
and  offered  as  a  specimen  the  instructive  story  called,  "The  Companion  of  Paradise." 

We  now  lay  before  our  readers  another  tale  of  like  character,  entitled  "  THE  JEW  OF  MAGDE- 
BURG." It  is  founded  on  a  fact  which  is  often  referred  to  in  old  Hebrew  literature ;  for  the  incident, 
at  once  natural  aud  striking,  seems  to  have  made  a  strong  impression  in  medheval  times.  The  chief 
event  of  the  story  is  recorded  in  a  publication  as  late  as  1860,  —  in  the  "  Y"ear  Book  "  of  the  German 
Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  Hebrew  Literature,  published  in  Leipsic;  and  in  this  "  Year  Book  ''are 
cited  many  old  chronicles  which  relate  the  fact  maialy  as  we  now  present  it.  For  the  form  of  the 
narrative  we  are  indebted,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  book  named  in  our  previous  paper,  —  Christiani 
ed  Ebrei  nel  Media  Eoo;  and,  as  before,  we  translate  from  the  Italian.] 


SEVERAL  hours  of  the  first  sabbath 
in  the  month  of  June  in  1263  had 
already  passed ;  and  in  a  street  inhab- 
ited by  the  Hebrews,  in  Magdeburg, 
sounded  that  vivacious  tattle  which, 
is  often  heard  on  that  day  among  the 
Jews. 

In  the  cities  of  Europe,  at  that 
time,  the  Hebrews  lived  in  a  quarter 
by  themselves,  called  the  "Ghetto;" 
and,  in  many  instances,  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  with  gates  strong- 
ly locked  at  night :  and  for  further  se- 
curity, as  also  to  marls:  out  the  objects 
of  frequent  popular  rage,  every  Jew 
was  obliged  to  wear  some  distinctive 
uniform  or  badge. 

To  cover  this  people  and  their  neigh- 
borhood with  odium,  all  offensive  es- 
tablishments, such  as  tanneries  and 
slaughter-houses  and  soap-factories, 
were  sometimes  limited  to  the  Ghetto, 
which  thus  became  a  section  of  the 
city  into  which  a  Christian  seldom 
voluntarily  entered,  except  for  pur- 
poses of  violence. 

Excluded  from  all  civil  employ- 
ments, forced  to  find  their  compan- 
ionship among  themselves,  shut  up 
in  narrow  enclosures  often  wholly  in- 
sufficient for  the  population,  levelled 
to  one  social  condition  by  their  com- 
mon suif 3 ring;,  an  1  brought  to  great 
intimacy  by  thoir  frequent  discourse 
upon  their  common  dangers,  the 


Jews  were  accustomed  on  the  day  of 
rest,  and,  indeed,  on  every  festive 
occasion,  to  live  much  out  of  their 
houses,  to  pass  the  time  in  the  street, 
and  entertain  themselves  with  friend- 
ly talk,  and  often  with  jokes  and 
mirth. 

This  ancient  custom  is  not  even 
now  laid  aside  wherever  it  happens 
that  many  Hebrew  houses  stand  in 
the  same  street. 

lathe  midst  of  this  confused  and 
tranquil,  and  sometimes  sportive 
murmur,  suddenly  there  was  spread, 
at  the  time  we  refer  to,  a  star- 
tling rumor;  and  many  were  seen 
hurrying  in  one  direction.  Every 
unusual  event  made  the  Hebrews 
watchful  and  suspicious.  Long  expe- 
rience had  taught  them  that  popular 
tumults,  whatever  might  be  their 
origin,  had  generally  one  and  the  same 
termination,  —  a  violent  assault  on 
the  Ghetto.  Indeed,  oftentimes  fes- 
tive scenes  were  ended  by  the  diver- 
sion of  an  irruption  upon  the  Jews, 
which  offered  a  coveted  occasion  both 
for  cruelty  and  robbery.  Thus  in  1562, 
on  the  birth  of  a  son  to  the  Duke  of 
Mantua,  the  people  found  no  better 
way  to  express  their  joy  than  by  as- 
saulting and  sacking  the  Ghetto. 

At  the  first  hint  of  this  rumor,  all 
ears  were  attentive.  Earnest  looks 
and  anxious  words  were  exchanged; 
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and  some  of  the  most  timid  passed 
the  cry  along  to  run  to  their  houses, 
and  barricade  their  doors. 

Amid  this  suspicion  and  uncertain- 
ty, the  nearer  and  louder  sound  of 
many  hurried  footsteps  was  heard  in 
the  streets  ;  and,  on  looking  for  the 
cause,  some  young  men  were  seen  run- 
ning and  screaming,  from  whose 
mouths  were  finally  gathered  the 
following  words  :  — 

"  Oh,  you  miserable  cowards  !  Why 
do  you  run  away  ?  No  one  will  hurt 
you.  Oh,  what  sport !  come  and  see  ! 
It  is  a  Hebrew.  It  belongs  to  you  to 
save  him.  We  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  Up  and  run  quickly  if  you 
would  be  in  time.  It  is  one  of  your 
own  people." 

These  words,  and  the  juvenile  ap- 
pearance of  the  intruders,  had  some- 
what calmed  apprehensions ;  and 
yet,  as  these  noisy  fellows  might  be 
only  the  scouts  of  a  stronger  party 
behind,  few  were  disposed  to  leave 
their  houses  till  the  rabble  had  passed 
outside  of  the  Ghetto,  and  the  streets 
were  left  in  peace*. 

What  could  mean  those  sneering 
shouts,  those  hurried  and  scornful 
words,  those  hints  of  a  Hebrew  in 
danger  ?  Something  unusual  had  hap- 
pened ;  and  what  was  sport  to  others 
was  generally  death  to  them.  In 
vain  had  some  pressed  up  close  to  those 
who  had  brought  these  tidings,  and 
besought  them  to  give  more  precise 
information.  These  hilarious  youths 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  consternation 
they  were  spreading  around,  and  an- 
swered only  with  other  shouts,  "Oh, 
what  sport !  What  a  sight !  Quick, 
quick,  quick  !  or  it  will  be  all  over 
with  him." 

But  among  them  there  happened 
to  be  one  who  had  often  rendered,  in 
return  for  good  payment,  some  little 
services  to  a  Hebrew  youth  named 


Lipman;    and  Lipman,  drawing  him 
aside,  said, — 

"  Friend,  I  know  you  wish  me  no  evil: 
tell  me,  I  pray  you,  the  whole  truth. 
What  is  all  this  uproar  about  ?  What 
has  happened  ?  Is  it  only  some  snare 
and  conspiracy  ?  You  shall  lose 
nothing  by  your  freedom  with  me. 
I  will  pay  you  well  for  your  kindness." 

"  Oho,  conspiracy,  snare  !  You  all 
tremble  like  so  many  rabbits.  Yes,  I 
will  tell  you  the  whole.  But  let  not 
the  fools  around  you  hear.  I  like  to 
leave  them  shaking  with  dread.  No, 
we  have  not  come  here  to  deceive 
you." 

He  whispered  aside  some  words 
which  made  the  hearer  turn  pale  as 
death.  "  Solomon  !  My  poor  brother 
Solomon !  Is  it  true  ?  We  have  not 
for  some  hours  seen  him.  Oh,  poor 
Solomon !  We  must  run :  quick, 
quick!"- 

Appealing  at  once  to  all  who  were 
near,  Lipman  told  them  that  the  dis- 
turbance was  caused  by  a  Hebrew  in 
great  danger ;  'that  no  time  was  to  be 
lost ;  that  there  was  no  cause  to  fear 
violence  from  the  Christians ;  that  it 
was  a  work  of  sacred  charity,  and  all 
must  run  as  fast  as  they  could. 

He  then  started  in  all  haste  for  the 
spot  that  had  been  indicated,  and  was 
soon  followed  by  a  crowd  of  Hebrews, 
who,  re-assured  by  his  words,  and 
moved  by  his  appeal,  were  anxious  to 
save  the  endangered  life. 

As  they  approached  the  point  aimed 
at,  they  overtook  a  large  number 
of  Christians  hurrying  in  the  same 
direction  ;  and  the  sight  of  the  eager 
multitude  inspired  fresh  fears  among 
the  Jews  :  so  that  some  gave  signs 
of  an  intention  to  return.  But  they 
were  exhorted  to  go  on  by  the  word, 
u  Quick,  quick,  for  Heaven's  sake ! 
Do  not  abandon  a  poor  brother  in 
peril  of  his  life." 
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This  was  always  a  potent  entreaty 
with  the  Hebrews,  who  not  only  from 
a  sense  of  religious  duty,  but  through 
their  solidarity  in  suffering,  felt  them- 
selves -  bound  to  each  other  by  the 
strongest  ties. 

When  they  came  to  a  little  field 
just  outside  the  city  walls,  the  crowd 
was  so  great,  that  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  advance.  Lipman  pushed 
his  way  along  with  eyes  full  of  tears, 
anxiously  turning  his  ear  to  catch  the 
cry  of  his  brother.  And  it  seemed  as 
if  he  heard  a  half-smothered  sigh  and 
groan:  so  he  exclaimed,  "Oh,  my  poor 
brother  Solomon !  I  am  here.  Cour- 
age !  we  will  save  you  if  we  can." 

Upon  this  there  was  a  general  call 
to  make  room  for  the  Hebrews.  A 
thousand  voices  cried  out,  "The 
Hebrews,  the  Hebrews  !  Let  them 
come  up.  .Let  them  see  that  horrid 
face  in  all  that  filth  !  Who  shall  say 
it  is  not  his  right  place  ?  He  won't 
have  a  better  in  the  next  world; 
though  there  it  will  be  fire,  and  not 
mud.  Room,  room,  for  the  Hebrews  ! 
Let  them  come  !  Oh,  what  fun  !  What 
a  sight ! " 

Amid  these  words,  not  very  kind 
or  encouraging,  the  Hebrews  found 
themselves  at  the  mouth  of  a  well, 
which  had  been  dug  deep  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  field.  As  it  was  not  needed 
for  water,  it  had  -been  for  some  time 
the  receptacle  of  all  the  most  offensive 
filth  of  the  neighborhood;  and,  as 
they  cast  their  eyes  down  into  its 
obscure  and  fetid  depth,  a  horrid  ob- 
ject met  their  view.  Enveloped  in 
mud  and  slime  and  ordure  was  the 
head  of  a  man,  up  to  his  neck  in  this 
disgusting  mass,  almost  smothered, 
and  trying  to  free  his  eyes  and  nose 
and  mouth  from  the  filth  with  which 
they  were  stuffed. 

It  was  indeed  Solomon,  an  elderly 
man,  who  had  just  reached  his  fiftieth 


year,  who,  walking  on  that  sabbath 
day  where  he  had  never  been  before, 
with  eyes  raised  to  heaven  in  some 
religious  ecstasy,  had  fallen  into  the 
open  well ;  and  the  force  of  his  descent 
had  plunged  him  over  head  and 
ears  in  the  horrid  matter  here  de- 
scribed. 

He  cried  out  for, help  as  well  as  he 
could;  but  his  cries  in  that  unfre- 
quented place  were  for  some  time  in 
vain.  When,  at  length,  they  were 
faintly  heard,  one  or  two  persons  ran 
to  the  well,  and  asked  who  the  unfor- 
tunate man  might  be.  The  news 
soon  spread  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
many  gathered  at  the  spot ;  but  they 
were  mostly  Christians,  as  nearly  all 
Hebrews  were  on  that  day  in  the 
Ghetto. 

It  would  be  an  insult  to  human 
nature  to  suppose,  that,  among  those 
who  had  then  gathered  around  the 
well,  there  were  not  some,  perhaps 
many,  who,  in  spite  of  the  gross  su- 
perstition and  fanaticism  of  the  pe- 
riod, might  have  been  anxious  to  ex- 
tricate poor  Solomoti.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, the  first  to  propose  that  mer- 
ciful act  coupled  it  with  a  fatal  pre- 
liminary. That  preliminary  was  wel- 
comed warmly  by  the  temper  of  the 
times  ;  and  its  refusal  irritated  those, 
who,  wrapping  themselves  in  the 
mantle  of  religion,  shut  their  hearts 
to  all  claims  of  pity. 

The  condition  imposed  was,  that 
Solomon  should  promise  to  become 
Christian.  Once  suggested,  that  con- 
dition was  obstinately  demanded  by 
all,  as  a  point  of  honor,  a  scruple  of 
religion ;  and  no  one  would  have 
dared  to  help  the  sufferer  for  fear  of 
being  denounced  as  a  friend  of  the 
Hebrews. 

"  Promise  to  be  a  Christian  ;  then 
we  will  draw  you  out  instantly.  Ac- 
cept baptism :  you  see  that  will 
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cleanse  you  of  worse  filth  than  that 
of  the  body.  Will  you  promise  ?  " 

To  this  proposal  the  poor  sufferer 
gave  no  reply.  After  a  long  silence, 
he  renewed  his  cries  for  help.  Then 
offers  of  baptism  were  again  made; 
and  again  there  was  a  silence. 

Finally,  moved  by  compassion,  or 
through  disgust,  or  from  a  desire  for 
some  new  diversion,  —  and  perhaps  all 
three  of  these  motives  had  their  place, 
—  some  one  said,  "  It  is  best  to  give  no- 
tice to  the  Hebrews.  Let  them  come 
and  pull  him  out.  We  will  not  dirty 
our  bands  in  this  business."  It  was 
then  that  the  message  was  sent  to  the 
Ghetto,  as  we  have  already  described. 

While  there  was  all  this  consulta- 
tion, and  unfeeling  banter,  and  cruel 
suggestions,  and  many  a  poor  joke, 
and  many  a  loud  laugh,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  well,  the  unfortunate  man  at 
the  bottom  writhed  about  in  the  mud, 
clung  to  the  grimy  sides,  groaned, 
cried,  entreated,  at  times  would  raise 
himself  a  few  feet,  only  to  fall  back 
again  with  a  plunge  that  brought 
forth  new  shouts  of  laughter  from 
those  above  who  watched  his  strug- 
gles. 

When,  at  length,  he  perceived  that 
the  Christians  had  given  place  to  his 
friends  the  Hebrews,  he  ceased  his 
desperate  efforts  for  relief,  and  thought 
his  deliverance  was  near  ;  and,  with  a 
half-stifled  voice,  he  commended  him- 
self to  their  pity,  invoking  all  the 
heroes  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  call- 
ing out  by  name  such  of  his  acquaint- 
ances as  he  could  dimly  distinguish. 

"  We  are  here  !  we  are  here  !  " 
they  said  in  reply.  "  Courage  !  We 
have  come  on  purpose  to  help  you." 
And  they  peered  down  into  that  dim 
and  unfragrant  depth,  and  made  a  ges- 
ture as  if  to  throw  their  voice  to  their 
friend  below. 

He   heard    them,    and    exclaimed, 


"  Draw  me  out  quickly.  I  cannot 
stand  it  long.  My  breath  fails  me. 
My  legs  give  out.  If  I  lower  my 
head  at  all,  I  am  dead." 

"Have  a  little  patience.  Keep  up 
your  courage  a  bit  longer.  We  are 
studying  the  best  means  to  extricate 
you.  We  must  not  jump  down  .upon 
you ;  we  should  all  be  there  togeth- 
er, without  any  good  to  you." 

"A  ladder,  a  ladder!"  cried  one. 
"It  must  be  long  and  strong.  We 
will  ease  it  down  gently.  It  is  done 
quickly.  In  the  wink  of  an  eye,  he 
will  climb  and  come  out." 

These  words  were  taken  up  at  once 
by  all.  Each  one  repeated  them  to 
himself  and  to  his  neighbor.  But 
no  one  knew  where  to  find  such  a  lad- 
der: and  then  the  Christians  all 
laughed ;  and  the  Hebrews  held  down 
their  heads  in  silence. 

Soon  one  interposed  an  objection, 
even  if  the  ladder  could  be  found. 
"  A  ladder !  "  he  said.  "  To  bring  a 
ladder  here  !  To  lower  it  down  into 
the. well!  A  servile  labor  !  Do  you 
not  remember  that  this  is  the 
sabbath  ?  » 

These  words  reached  the  ear  of 
Solomon.  They  went  through  his 
heart  like  the  point  of  a  needle. 
Not  that  he  had  forgotten  that  it  was 
the.  sabbath  day,  and  not  that  the 
same  fear  of  its  desecration  had  not 
crossed  his  own  mind.  But  there  are 
some  situations  in  life  ,in  which  we 
try  to  conceal  from  ourselves  what 
we  really  know.  He  dared  not  then 
pronounce  a  word.  He  felt  the  force 
of  the  religious  scruple,  and  had  no 
more  power  to  intercede  for  a  rescue. 

"  The  rabbi,  the  rabbi ! "  cried 
the  Hebrews.  "Here  is  the  rabbi. 
He  is  arrived  at  the  right  moment. 
He  will  know  how  to  get  us  out  of 
this  perplexity." 

The  rabbi  was  a  young  man,  less 
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than  thirty,  and  had  a  sprightly  and 
vivacious  look.  Thanks  to  the  pre- 
cocity of  his  genius,  he  had  in  a  few 
years  completed  the  almost  intermin- 
ahle  course  of  Talmudic  and  casuistic 
studies,  and  had  lately  assumed  the 
position  of  spiritual  head  of  the  He- 
brew communion  of  Magdeburg. 

They  all  gathered  around  him  to 
inform  him,  and  consult  him.  An  in- 
stinctive curiosity  silenced  the  Chris- 
tians, anxious  to  know  how  this  great 
question  of  the  sabbath  would  be 
answered.  He  'stood  for  a  few  mo- 
ments thoughtful  and  silent :  at 
length,  with  a  grave  and  solemn  tone 
he  said,  — 

"  My  brethren,  the  sabbath  is 
wholly  sacred  to  study  and  peace. 
Any .  servile  labor  in  that  day  is  a 
heavy  sin.  Our  doctors  —  blessed  be 
their  memory !  —  have  with  wonderful 
patience  distinguished  all  the  various 
kinds  of  labor  prohibited  on  this  day. 
Nothing  has  escaped  their  observation 
and  judgment.  Every  species  of 
transgression  which  forms,  as  it  were, 
a  separate  trunk,  is  divided  into  hun- 
dreds of  parts,  which  form  so  many 
branches ;  and  so  are  embraced  and 
considered  all  the  possible  actions  of 
man.  Pass  in  review  all  the  needs, 
acts,  and  habitual  operations  that  you 
can  conceive  of,  and  you  will  not  find 
one  which  has  not  been  indicated  in 
the  books  of  our  doctors,  blessed  be 
their  memory ! 

"Coming  now  to  the*  case  before 
ns,"  continued  the  rabbi,  "  I  observe 
that  to  draw  out  this  poor  brother; 
that  is,  to  bring  here  a  ladder,  to 
lower  it  into  the  well,  and  to  pull 
Solomon  forth,  —  such  a  labor,  I  must 
confess  it  frankly,  constitutes  not 
a  branch,  but  a  trunk,  of  servile  work 
which  is  most  emphatically  forbid- 
den." 

This  first  part  of  the  rabbi's  speech 


was  received  with  a  general  and  ear- 
nest whispering.  The  Christians 
smiled  scornfully,  and  said  among 
themselves,  ?<  There,  now  he  will  stay 
in  the  well.  He  is  lost.  Glad  it  is 
not  one  of  our  folks.  Let  them  see  to 
their  own."  The  Hebrews  seemed  very 
thoughtful,  with  eyes  bent  down  to 
the  ground.  They  deeply  pitied  the 
misfortune  of  their  brother,  and  still 
tried  to  send  him  some  word  of 
comfort. 

But  the  orator,  extending  his  arm 
with  open  palm,  again  asked  silence ; 
and  all  eyes  were  turned  to  him. 

"  I  have  explained  to  you,"  he 
said,  "  the  quality  of  labor  which  the 
case  before  us  would  require.  But, 
in  order  to  give  a  just  solution  to  this 
question,  it  is  not  enough  to  know 
one  part  of  our  sacred  code  :  we  must 
know  the  whole.  There  are  cases 
which  take  a  different  nature  accord- 
ing to  time,  place,  and  circumstances. 
Sometimes,  to  the  same  act,  one  law 
ceases,  and  another  intervenes.  Now 
it  commands  with  inexorable  rigor ; 
then  it  leaves  a  large  indulgence. 
The  law  of  Moses,  say  our  wise 
doctors,  —  blessed  be  their  memory !  — 
was  given  to  us  for  life,  and  not  for 
death;  which  means  that  the  supreme 
care  and  scope  of  all  law  is  our  good 
both  in  this  life  and  in  .the-  life  to 
come.  Therefore  the  rites  specially 
enjoined,  such  as  the  regulations  for 
the  sabbath,  have  a  qualification  and 
limit  in  the  supreme  needs  of  man. 

"Now,  what  is  the  point  before  us ? " 
he  continued.  "On  one  side  is  the 
rite  of  the  sabbath  ;  on  the  other,  the 
peril  of  the  life  of  our  brother.  And 
what  is  taught  us  in  such  a  strait  by 
our  doctors?  — blessed  be  their  mem- 
ory !  They  teach  us  that  the  life  of 
one  man  has  a  thousand  times  more 
value  than  the  rite  of  the  sabbath; 
and  the  law  of  the  sabbath  yields  to 
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the  duty  to  save  a  brother  from  death. 
Nor  must  we  think  that  the  doctors 
leave  to  us  the  choice ;  that  they  per- 
mit us  to  adhere  with  rigor  to  the 
law,  and  not  to  care  for  the  peril. 
No  !  they  make  it  our  sacred  duty  to 
violate  the  law,  and  declare  that  it 
would  be  a  great  sin  if  we  did  not. 
Banish  all  scruples,  then.  Run  at 
once  to  save  Solomon,  and  be  per- 
suaded, that,  instead  of  committing 
sin,  you  will  be  performing  a  highly 
meritorious  work." 

This  was,  of  course,  a  long  speech, 
considering  the  urgency  of  the  case. 
To  him  at  the  bottom  of  the  well  it 
must  have  seemed  very  long.  It 
marks  the  character  of  a  dark  and 
ignorant  age,  that  such  an  explana- 
tion was  necessary.  The  rabbi's 
view  was  entirely  consistent  with  the 
most  enlightened  Hebrew  traditions, 
which  have  always  held  that  reason 
should  fructify  the  biblical  word,  and 
not  that  the  biblical  word  was  in- 
tended for  a  chain  to  reason. 

The  decision  was  welcomed  with 
shouts  of  applause.  "Bravo!  well 
expounded  ! "  they  cried.  While  even 
the  Christians  said,  "There,  now! 
these  Hebrews  sometimes  say  a  sensi- 
ble word,  impossible  as  it  may  seem." 
With  light  hearts  many  hurried  to 
find  the  needed  ladder. 

But  suddenly  the  whole  affair  took 
a  new  aspect.  A  bald-headed  old 
man,  who  had  hitherto  kept  in  the 
background,  but  had  given  an  atten- 
tive ear  to  all  that  had  been  said, 
now  came  forward,  and,  shaking  his 
head  ominously  in  disapprobation, 
said  with  a.  loud  voice,  "  Stop  a  mo- 
ment or  two." 

He  was  not  a  rabbi,  and  had  no 
official  authority;  he  did  not  even 
belong  to  the  council  that  governed 
the  civil  affairs  of  the  communion  : 
yet  his  influence  often  balanced,  and 


sometimes  exceeded,  that  of  the  rab- 
bi. When,  therefore,  he  requested 
them  to  stop,  the  Hebrews  gathered 
silently  around  him,  anxious  to  catch 
every  word  that  fell  from  his  lips,  and 
showing  even  more  deference  to  him 
than  to  the  rabbi. 

In  order  to  understand  this,  we 
must  give  a  brief  glance  to  the  ge- 
nius and  nature  of  the  Hebrew  polity. 

On  a  superficial  view,  religious  gov- 
ernment under  Judaism  presents  the 
aspect  of  a  state  of  anarchy.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  spiritual  head,  the  rabbi, 
to  whom  is  confided  the  office  of  giv- 
ing answers  to  all  casuistical  ques- 
tions ;  but  these  answers,  however 
respected  and  venerated,  and  'though 
often  received  with  submission  and 
confidence,  are  nevertheless  subject 
to  a  tribunal  of  appeal ;  and  that  tri- 
bunal is  the  conscience  of  the  faith- 
ful. 

It  may  be  thought  that  this  would 
inevitably  lead  to  anarchy.  But  a 
corrective  was  found  in  the  instinc- 
tive veneration  for  the  highest  reli- 
gious attainments.  In  every  Jewish 
community,  persons  of  thought  and 
deep  spiritual  experience,  who  gave  a 
tone  and  direction  to  opinion,  sub- 
jected the  decisions  of  the  rabbi  to 
a  careful  examination.  He  who 
showed  the  profoundest  thought  was 
tlfe  real  guide  of  the  community  ;  and 
the  ultimate  authority,  therefore, 
rested  not  on  persons,  but  on  reason. 

It  thus  often  happened,  that,  to  the 
decisions  of  the  rabbi,  there  arose  an 
antagonism  in  those  highly  venerated 
for  their  wisdom.  The  rabbi  was 
the  official  head ;  but  he  was  obliged 
to  pay  great  deference  to  such  as 
were  most  honored :  and,  in  cases  of 
conflict  between  him  and  them,  the 
civil  administration  of  the  commu- 
nion intervened  to  restore  concord.  • 

This   feature  of   Judaism    always 
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encouraged  free  investigation  and  in- 
dependence. Among  Christian  sects, 
those  that  give  a  wide  scope  to  this 
come  nearest  to  the  spirit  of  the  He- 
brew government.  There  was  a  pro- 
verb among  the  Jews,  that  "  Every 
man  has  his  Sulkan  Haruch,  or  mor- 
al code,  in  his  pocket.'7  The  famous 
French  saying,  that  "  Every  soldier 
has  the  baton  of  a  marshal  in  his 
knapsack,"  did  not  more  encourage 
personal  effort.  The  Hebrew  re-as- 
sured his  own  individual  conscience, 
and  was  saved  from  theocratic  tyran- 
ny- 

The  old  man  who    now  presented 

himself  belonged  to  a  class  of  which 
there  were  many  in  mediaeval  times. 
Though  occupied  in  commerce,  he 
cultivated  with  passionate  ardor  Tal- 
uiudic  and  casuistical  studies.  In  all 
discussions  he  had  shown  a  wonderful 
promptness  and  erudition  and  depth. 
He  had  thus  become  the  teacher,  the 
guide,  the  oracle,  of  the  commun- 
ion. 

His  influence  was  heightened  by 
a  life  rigorously  devout :  so  that  he 
neglected  not  one  of  the  thousand 
prescriptions  of  Jewish  law.  His 
decisions  became  the  touchstone  by 
which  those  of  the  rabbi  were  tried ; 
and  often,  when  the  official  decree 
was  published,  many  said,  "  We  will 
wait  and  see  what  our  good  old 
man  says  of  it."  If  he  shook  his 
head,  and  wrinkled  his  lips,  the  au- 
thority of  the  rabbi  was 'in  danger. 

We  have  said  that  the  rabbi  we 
now  refer  to  was  a  young  man.  This 
circumstance  greatly  increased  the 
authority  of  the  venerable  Jew. 
With  a  slight  disparagement,  very 
natural  and  common  in  such  a  case, 
he  was  accustomed  to  say,  when  he 
dissented  from  the  rabbi,  "He  is  so 
young  !  "  These  words,  repeated  by 
many,  came  at  length  to  cast  an  air 


of  distrust  over  all  the  official  decis- 
ions. 

Coming,  therefore,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  well,  he  said  in  a  clear,  strong 
voice,  "Stand  back,  brethren,  and  I 
will  speak  to  you  all.  Even  Solomon 
shall  hear,  and  shall  adjudge  the  rea- 
sons I  offer.  I  have  come  to  bring 
my  little  experience,  arid  my  stinted 
knowledge,  to  this  affair  of  supreme 
importance  and  gravity.  It  involves 
the  transgression  of  the  law  of  the 
sabbath,  not  by  a  single  individual, 
but  by  the  entire  communion.  A 
terrible  case!  And,  if  the  Lord  some- 
times strikes  a  whole  communion  for 
the  sin  of  one  man,  what  will  he  do 
when  the  whole  communion  fall  into 
sin  ?  " 

A  shivering  of  sacred  horror  ran 
through  the  veins  of  all  the  Hebrews 
when  they  heard  this  terrible  exordium . 
"  Our  rabbi,"  he  proceeded  to  say, 
"  has  given  his  decision ;  and  God 
forbid  that  I  should  accuse  his  con- 
science. But  the  experience  of  old 
men  may  sometimes  bring  light ;  and 
the  sacred  Scripture  says,  '  Despise 
not  the  words  of  the  old.7  All  the 
maxims  set  forth  by  the  rabbi  are  holy, 
and  all  his  citations  are  just ;  but 
true  knowledge  does  not  stand  mere- 
ly in  the  maxims  of  the  book,i  but 
oftentimes  in  the  careful  examination 
of  facts.  Wisdom  consists  in  apply- 
ing the  laws,  as  well  as  in  knowing 
them.  i  The  life  of  a  man  is  sacred  : ' 
that  was  well  said.  'To  save  his 
life  we  may  violate  the  sabbath  : ' 
that  is  most  just.  Our  laws  are 
laws  of  mercy.  (  The  face  of  the  law 
is  covered  with  a  veil,'  say  the  wise 
men,  '  before  the  peril  of  a  human 
soul.'  But  here  and  now,  where  is 
this  great  danger?  Observe  and  con- 
sider. How  many  hours  before  the 
sabbath  is  ended  ?  Four  hours.  Do 
you  know  that  for  these  few  hours 
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the  life  of  Solomon  cannot  certainly 
hold  out?  Is  he  in  the  midst  of 
flames?  His  greatest  sufferings 
have  already  passed.  A  little  more 
or  less  —  what  is  it?  Soon  we  can 
take  him  out  with  a  clear  conscience. 
What  is  his  additional  endurance  in 
comparison  with  the  holiness  of  the 
sabbath,  in  comparison  with  a  public 
scandal,  in  comparison  with  the  sin 
of  the  whole  communion  ?  He  him- 
self, I  am  certain,  will  be  glad  not  to 
be  the  occasion  of  all  this  offence. 
When  freed,  he  will  raise  a  hymn  of 
joy  to  the  Lord;  but  how  could  he 
do  it  if  his  liberation  was  effected  at 
such  cost?  It  will  soon  be  the  hour 
for  our  vesper  prayers.  Let  us  repair 
to  Our  synagogues,  and  leave  our 
brother  here  a  little  while  longer. 
We  shall  show  to  all,  that,  to  keep  our 
holy  laws  inviolate,  we  are  willing  to 
suffer  and  to  die." 

The  old  man  grew  warmer  and 
warmer  as  he  advanced  in  this  speech  ; 
and  it  was  at  once  evident  what  an 
impression  he  had  made.  A  burst  of 
applause,  in  which  even  the  Chris- 
tians joined,  followed  his  words. 

The  applause  fell  like  a  stone  on 
the  head  of  poor  Solomon.  The 
rabbi  attempted  to  bring  forth  some 
new  arms  in  his  defence  from  the 
casuistic  arsenal ;  but  the  eloquence 
of  the  venerated  Jew  carried  all 
hearts  with  it.  Even  the  show  of 
self-renunciation  readily  'acquired  in 
that  age  excessive  admiration.  The 
crowd  soon  followed  the  example  of 
the  elder,  who  withdrew ;  and  the 
mouth  of  the  well  was  comparatively 
deserted. 

Perceiving  that  his  friends  had 
left  him,  Solomon  made  a  new  effort 
to  excite  the  pity  of  the  few  Chris- 
tians who  still  lingered  around  the 
place.  "Will  you  make  yourself 
Christian  ? "  they  demanded  again. 


And,  when  they  perceived  that  he 
had  nothing  to  say  to  this  renewed 
offer,  they  exclaimed,  "  Well,  do  as 
you  like,  —  live,  or  not.  We  shall 
not  trouble  ourselves.  It  is  an 
affair  of  the  Hebrews,  and  none  of 
our  concern."  And  ere  long  they 
also  departed. 

But  Solomon  was  not  left  entirely 
alone.  From  time  to  time,  there 
came  others,  curious  to  see  with  their 
own  eyes  an  event  which  had  now 
excited  wide  attention.  They  cau- 
tiously approached  the  well,  looked 
down  to  see  the  poor  sufferer  there, 
and  send  him  some  word  of  hope,  or 
some  derisive  sneer,  or  some  new 
invitation  to  become  a  Christian, 
according  to  the  varying  humor  of 
each  spectator. 

Meanwhile  the  Hebrews  had  all 
gathered  in  their  synagogue  to  the 
vesper  prayers ;  and  the  hours  seemed 
heavy  and  long  before  they  should 
feel  free  to  undertake  the  deliverance 
of  their  brother.  It  was  not  without 
some  emotion  of  proud  satisfaction 
that  the  venerable  old  Jew  held  up 
his  head,  as  he  thought  of  his  success 
in  saving  the  communion  from  a  pub- 
lic sin  and  of  his  triumph  over  the 
rabbi ;  while  the  rabbi  himself  looked 
dejected,  reflecting  that  his  entire 
flock  had  witnessed  his  discomfiture. 
But  all  resolved  to  fly,  the  moment 
the  sabbath  was  ended,  to  Solomon's 
relief. 

What  were  Solomon's  thoughts 
meanwhile  ?  Had  he  been  a  philoso- 
pher, like  his  famous  namesake,  he 
might  have  deduced  many  profound 
meditations.  The  sneers  of  the 
Christians,  their  indifference,  covered 
with  the  cloak  of  religion,  the  broad 
wisdom  of  the  rabbi,  the  fanaticism 
of  the  old  Jew,  the  applause  of  the 
crowd,  —  all  these  things  might  have 
conducted  him  to  the  well-known  con- 
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elusion  of  his  namesake,  —  "  Vanity 
of  vanities^  all  is  vanity." 

But  he  was  not  a  philosopher.  He 
had  the  reflections  and  feelings  of  a 
common  man.  It  would  not  have 
been  strange  if  he  had  given  expre's- 
sion  to  reproach  and  imprecations 
against  the  author  of  his  prolonged 
sufferings.  But  his  own  religious 
sentiments  came  to  his  relief;  for,  if 
he  had  a  narrow  mind,  he  had  a  de- 
vout spirit,  and  he  felt  the  force  of 
what  the  old  Jew  had  said. 

"  He  could  not  give  other  advice," 
he  said  to  himself.  "  And  our  com- 
munion always  so  much  rely  on  his 
word  !  The  rabbi  is  a  good  man  ;  but 
then  he  is  so  young  !  *  After  all,  they 
will  soon  take  me  out.  Here  I  am 
not  on  roses,  it  is  true ;  but  neither 
am  I  on  thorns.  A  good  bath  will 
cleanse  all.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
a  few  hours.  A  few  hours  are  not 
eternity.  And  then  to  save  our  com- 
munion from  scandal  and  sin ! 
What  if  I  had  been  the  cause  that 
the  wrath  of  God  should  strike  it  ?  " 

A  shiver  of  horror  seized  him  at 
the  bare  idea.'  And  then  he  applied 
himself  to  repeat  the  vesper  prayers 
which  his  friends  were  at  that  hour 
saying  in  the  synagogue ;  and  after 
these  he  recited  the  Psalms,  for  all 
Hebrews,  even  in  those  d#rk  ages, 
knew  them  by  heart. 

At  length  it  "was  near  sunset. 
Some  rising  clouds  hastened  the  ap- 
proaching darkness ;  and  the  struggle 
between  day  and  night  was  briefer 
still  at  the  bottom  of  the  well.  This 
growing  obscurity  brought  some  com- 
fort with  it  to  Solomon,  as  it  signal- 
ized the  approach  of  the  hour  of 
deliverance. 

Ere  long  he  heard  the  steps  of  his 
brethren,  who  came  rushing  up  to  the 
mouth  of  the  well  with  loud  cries, 
saying,  "Are  you  alive?  Here  we 


are !  We  shall  now  save  you.  Cour- 
age, poor  brother ! " 

Some  brought  a  long  ladder ;  some 
were  prepared  with  a  rope  to  put 
round  Solomon's  body  in  case  the 
ladder  should  break;  while  many 
carried  about,  here  and  there,  lighted 
torches  to  aid  the  important  opera- 
tions, which  now  began  in  good  ear- 
nest. 

Pre-occupied  with  the  necessary 
preparations,  they  hardly  perceived 
that  a  file  of  men  silently  insinuated 
itself,  and  now  stood  close  and  firm 
arounft  the  well.  It  was  soon  seen 
by  the  nearest  that  they  were  all 
armed  with  swords,  shields,  and 
helmets,  which  glistened  terribly  in 
that  waving  torchlight.  They  were 
the  representatives  of  force  and 
authority. 

But  the  outer  circle  of  the  Hebrews, 
not  aware  of  this  presence,  eagerly 
pushed  forward  their  ladder,  and 
came  very  near  tumbling  several 
of  the  armed  men  down  upon  the 
head  of  Solomon.  It  was  then  that 
a  loud  voice,  in  great  energy,  com- 
manded the  Hebrews  to  stand  back ; 
and  the  force  strengthened  its  position 
by  a  threatening  display  of  arms. 
The  Hebrews  were  struck  with  aston- 
ishment; and  the  gleaming  lights 
showed  that  their  faces  were  pale  as 
death. 

Lipman,  whose  anxiety  for  his 
brother  enabled  him  to  get  possession 
of  his  tongue  sooner  than  the  rest, 
said  to  one  who  seemed  to  be  com- 
mander of  the  troop,  "Sir,  you 
know  there  is  a  poor  Hebrew  at  the 
bottom  of  this  well  ?  " 

"  Stand  back  !"  thundered  the  cap- 
tain with  menacing  looks,  and  bran- 
dishing his  arms. 

"  But,  sir,  it  is  a  question  of  his 
life.  We  want  to  save  him." 

"  Stand  back,  or  you  are  dead ! " 
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Lipman's  companions,  seeing  that 
it  was  in  vain  to  resist  that  force, 
whispered  in  his  ear,  and,  seizing 
hold  of  his  clothes,  tried  to  pull  him 
back.  But  he  made  another  attempt 
to  appeal  for  his  brother. 

"  Signor  captain,  you  will  not 
prevent  me  from  saving  my  brother. 
Leave  us  free  to  drag  him  out." 

"  Stand  back,  dog  of  a  Hebrew ! 
Woe  to  you  if  you  dare  to  advance 
one  step,  now  or  afterwards !  " 

"  Captain,  this  is  too  much.  You 
cannot  be  so  cruel.  —  Companions, 
follow  me  and  aid  me." 

"  Stand  back !  Soldiers,  advance ! " 
And  at  the  order  of  their  captain, 
with  the  points  of  their  swords  at 
the  breasts  of  the  Hebrews,  the  whole 
communion  was  driven  away  from  the 
well  by  the  troop  that  had  been  sent 
there  by  the  Archbishop  of  Magde- 
burg. 

It  need  not  be  said  what  a  night  of 
anguish  that  was  to  Solomon.  In 
the  whole  Hebrew  communion  few 
slept  with  any  tranquillity.  Was  this 
military  force  an  intimation  of  a  re- 
newal of  those  assaults  with  which 
their  whole  history  was  interwoven  ? 
But  what  can  be  the  cause?  And 
what  has  Solomon  to  do  with  it? 
Why  should  they  wish  his  death  ? 

Early  in  the  morning  all  were 
astir,  and  Lipman  earliest  of  all. 
The  beadle,  in  the  name  of  the 
rabbi,  went  round  from  house  to 
house,  and  summoned  the  council  to- 
gether. But,  before  it  met,  several 
went  to  the  well,  and  found  that  the 
guard  was  still  in  possession,  permit- 
ting the  Christians  to  come  up  and 
look  down  upon  Solomon,  but  threat- 
ening to  kill  the  first  Hebrew  who 
should  attempt  to  do  it. 

At  the  council,  one  of  the  syndics 
reported  these  facts;  and,  amid  the 
general  fright  and  almost  despair, 


the  question  was  put  to  the  rabbi, 
What  was  to  be  done  ? 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?  "  repeated 
the  rabbi.  "It  seems  impossible  to 
give  counsel.  The  case  is  full  of 
mystery.  We  must  apply  at  once  to 
the  fountain-head,  and  know  why 
these  guards  are  stationed  there. 
Every  moment  is  precious.  Let  us 
send  a  deputation  to  the  archbishop ; 
and,  if  you  wish,  I  will  accompany 
it." 

"  Ah,  what  a  sainted  good  man  our 
rabbi  is ! "  said  many.  "  If  we  had 
only  followed  his  advice  !  But  we 
were  so  foolish  as  to  fall  in  with  the 
words  of  that  old  man  !  " 

Of  course,  no  interview  could  be 
had  with  the  archbishop  so  early  in 
the  morning.  At  the  proper  time, 
the  deputation,  composed  of  the  most 
respectable  syndics,  with  the  rabbi 
at  their  head,  put  itself  in  march  to 
the  archiepiscopal  palace. 

A  long,  long  waiting  in  the  ante- 
room was  a  sad  presage  of  what  was 
to  be  expected.  The  archbishop 
could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  cause  of 
their  coming.  The  delay,  so  perilous, 
foreshadowed  some  cruel  project. 
And  finally,  when  they  were  intro- 
duced, they  were  received  with  a 
stern  look,  that  boded  no  good. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  Most  clement  and  respected  sir, 
you  know  that  a  poor  Hebrew,  by 
misfortune,  has  fallen  "  — 

"  Be  short,  I  know  all.  What  do 
you  want  of  me  in  this  case  ?  " 

"  If  we  leave  him  there  in  the  well, 
he  dies.  If  you  will  give  us  permis- 
sion to  take  him  out  ?  " 

"What,  to-day?  to-day?  Do  you 
not  know  that  to-day  is  our  sabbath, 
a  day  of  repose,  a  day  of  sacred  rest  ? 
It  is  a  profanation.  I  will  not  hear 
a  word  more  about  it." 

The    Hebrews   opened   their   eyes 
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wide.  They  looked  earnestly  at  the 
archbishop,  and  at  one  another ;  and 
because  they  did  not  know  what  to 
say,  and  feared  that  any  word 
might  offend  him,  they  silently,  amid 
trepidation  and  tears,  withdrew. 

It  would  be  an  error  to  suppose 
that  the  archbishop,  because  he  was 
(an  archbishop,  was  necessarily  cruel 
and  ferocious  to  the  Jews.  History 
gives  many  examples  of  Christian 
ecclesiastics,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  grade,  who  were  mild  to  this 
persecuted  race,  softened  their  un- 
happy lot,  and  at  times,  even  with 
great  personal  risk,  saved  them  from 
the  fanaticism  which  demanded  their 
death.  It  seems  a  relief  to  the  hor- 
ror of  our  story  to  recall  here  the 
conduct  of  several. of  the  popes. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  the  bishops 
of  Spain,  opposing  the  king,  saved  the 
Hebrews  from  a  projected  slaughter  ; 
and  Pope  Alexander  II.,  in  letters 
which  are  still  extant,  praised  the 
charitable  offices  of  these  ecclesias- 
tics. 

Paul  III.  bestowed  so  many  favors 
upon  the  Hebrews,  that  one  of  his 
cardinals  taxed  him  with  it  as  a  seri- 
ous blemish  upon  his  character. 

St.  Bernard,  who  saved  so  many 
Hebrews  from  the  ferocity  of  the 
Crusaders,  declared  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  kill  them ;  but,  by  dis- 
persing them  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 


they  would  be  so  many  living  wit- 
nesses of  the  Christian  redemption. 

Innocent  III.  declared  that  the 
Hebrews  ought  not  to  be  extermi- 
nated, but  only  everywhere  scattered, 
and  covered,  with  ignominy. 

A  council  in  Germany  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  decreed  that  it  was 
better  to  subject  the  Jews  to  slavery 
than  to  slay  them. 

Our  archbishop,  then,  it  is  prob- 
able, did  not  wish  the  death  of  the 
man  in  the  well ;  but  when  the 
story  of  his  fall  was  related  to  him, 
and  the  scruples  of  the  Hebrews 
about  violating  their  sabbath,  he  re- 
solved that  they  should  gain  no  credit 
by  their  fanatical  observance.  "  They 
have  shown  us  how  they  keep  their 
sabbath,"  said  he  :  "  well,  now  I  will 
show  them  how  they  shall  keep  ours." 

The  order  was  irrevocable.  All 
day  long  the  Hebrews,  and  Lipman 
foremost  among  them,  hung  round 
the  well,  weeping  and  groaning. 
Whether  Solomon  lived  till  Monday 
morning,  the  old  chronicle  does  not 
say ;  but  it  faithfully  preserves  a 
Latin  distich  which  it  is  said  the 
Christians  .sung  in  derisive  dances 
around  the  well;  and,. with  naming 
that,  we  shall  conclude  our  story  :  — 

"  Sabbata  sancta  colo,   de  stercore   surgere 

nolo; 

Sabbata  nostra  quidem,  Solomon,  celebra- 
bis  ibidem." 


fatmiw. 


THE  effort  of  Japan  to  secure  the  enjoyment  of  "all  the  modern- 
improvements  "  is  as  wise  politically  as  it  is  historically  startling. 
Only  a  very  few  powerful  minds  in  any  given  nation  not  yet  "  Chris- 
tianized "  would  or  could  perceive  the  excellences  of  Christianity  as  a 
system  of  doctrine,  so  clearly,  and  feel  them  so  deeply,  as  to  embrace 
the  new  belief  with  both  mind  and  soul ;  that  is,  so  as  to  make  it  a  liv- 
ing, ruling  force  within  them.  Nor  would  the  average  walk  and  conver- 
sation of  the  sort  of  "  Christians  "  that  are  commonly  the  first  speci- 
mens of  the  newly-offered  doctrine  that  come  before  the  heathen  eye 
greatly  re-enforce  the  exposition  of  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  almost 
any  such  nation,  having  once  come  to  understand  the  greater  quanti- 
ty of  comforts  that  accompanies  the  best  Christian  civilization,  would 
readily  endeavor  to  become  possessed  of  the  whole  set  of  conditions 
which  results  in  such  advantages.  It  is  the  great  good  sense  of  the 
Japanese  character  which  has  enabled  them  to  make  the  effort,  —  an 
effort  of  good  sense  never  approached  before,  as  we  believe,  nationally 
speaking,  in  the  world.  Comfort  before  religion. 

Very  great  boldness  of  conception  and  force  of  will  were  those 
which  set  on  foot  the  undertaking  to  organize  at  once  a  system  of 
public  education.  Even  more  of  boldness  is  there  in  the  suggestion 
of  the  remarkable  Japanese  statesman,  Mr.  Mori,  of  a  plan  for  substi- 
tuting a  modified  English  language  for  the  present  Japanese  language. 

We  do  not  believe  this  can  be  successfully  done ;  and,  according 
to  the  sound  rule  which  prohibits  finding  fault  unless  the  remedy  is 
suggested,  we  shall  state  a  substitute. 

First  as  to  the  eradication  of  a  language.  There  are  instances  on 
record  which  go  to  show  that  it  is  an  extremely  difficult  task.  Russia 
has  not  yet  destroyed  the  Polish  tongue.  France  did  destroy  German 
in  Alsace  ;  but  it  was  only  by  means  of  devastations  and  extermina- 
tions so  infamous  that  they  are  an  eternal  shame  even  to  the  bloody 
face  of  war  ;  and  there  is  still  a  German  flavor  in  the  French  of  Alsace. 
Even  the  simpler  task  of  introducing  a  uniform  system  of  weights  and 
measures  has  been  pushed  in  France  ever  since  the  revolution  of  1792  ; 
and  it  is  not  complete  yet.  It  is  true  that  the  case  where  conquerors 
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and  oppressors  impose  their  language  on  their  victims  is  very  differ- 
ent from  that  where  an  intelligent  community  agrees  to  adopt  a  new 
language  ;  and,  in  this  case,  it  may  readily  be  granted  that  the  work 
might  be  done  in  the  following  order :  First,  educate  one  whole 
generation,  ^beginning  with  those  now  of  school-age,  in  both  languages, 
the  old  and  the  new.  Second,  let  the  second  generation,  the  children 
of  the  first,  be  taught  only  the  new  language.  This  order  takes  it  for 
granted  that  the  grown-up  people  of  to-day  will  not  leara  the  new  lan- 
guage. If  they  will,  however,  the  process  would  be  much  shortened. 

But  is  it  a  good*  thing,  theoretically  speaking,  to  destroy  a  liv- 
ing language?  That  depends  on  what  the  language  is.  If  it  is 
harsh  in  sound,  clumsy  in  inflection  and  combination,  weak  logically 
and  rhetorically,  naturally  rigid,  so  as  not  to  admit  of  enlarging  its  vo- 
cabulary, it  may  perhaps  as  well  be  thrown  away.  But,  if  the  spoken 
Japanese  is  a  manly  and  respectable  tongue,  it  admits  of  question 
whether  it  would  not  be  a  mistake  to  attempt  so  radical  and  heroic 
an  operation  in  mental  surgery  as  to  drain  off  the  whole  of  the  exist- 
ing, natural,  healthy  blood  from  the  national  thought-circulation,  and 
supply  its  place  by  transfusion  from  the  veins  of  another  body.  The 
adoption  of  a  new  written  alphabet  for  this  oral  language  is  entirely 
another  thing ;  and  this,  we  hope  to  show,  will  be  wise,  and  is  per- 
fectly practicable. 

The  principal  reason  against  trying  to  destroy  the  existing  Japan- 
ese language,  however,  is  not  a  deduction  from  recorded  instances 
where  such  endeavors  have  failed,  but  is  a  conclusion  from  the  nature 
of  language  itself.  The  argument  is  very  easy  to  understand :  it  is 
this,  —  different  races,  like  different  single  men,  have  differing  men- 
tal traits.  These  appear  in  the  languages  which  such  races  con- 
struct for  the  purpose  of  expressing  their  thoughts.  The  differences 
appear  in  the  choice  of  single  words,  in  the'  modes  adopted  of  inflect- 
ing those  words,  and  in  the  form  and  order  of  what  may  be  called 
the  national  sentence. 

For  instance,  we  English-speaking  Americans  find  it  most  logical 
to  use  a  direct  structure  in  our  sentence,  whose  normal  order  is  sub- 
ject, verb,  object ;  but  the  German  mind  finds  it  most  logical  to  use 
the  periodic  order,  —  subject,  object,  verb.  The  Roman  mind,  again, 
with  a  freer  action  than  either,  permitted  a  structure  that  varied  for 
emphasis'  sake,  putting  last,  or  first,  —  that  is,  at  the  most  striking 
positions  in  the  sentence,  —  whatever  member  of  the  sentence  was  to 
be  made  most  prominent.  Here  is  a  sentence  on  this  very  subject  of 
sentences  :  "  We  Americans  find  it  most  natural  to  put  our  verb  some- 
where in  the  middle  of  our  sentence."  This  would  not  suit  a  Ger- 
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man,  who  would  prefer  to  say  something  like  this :  "  We  Germans  it 
most  natural  our  verb  somewhere  in  of  our  sentence  the  middle  to 
put  find."  This  fashion,  where  the  whole  sentence  hangs  loose,  as  it 
were,  until  the  very. last  word  keys  it  all  together,  like  the  topmost 
stone  dropped  into  an  arch,  is  the  periodic  structure.  The  Japanese 
sentence  and  the  Japanese  mind  is  more  like  the  German  in  this' 
matter  than  like  the  English.  »We  should  find  ourselves  hampered 
with  an  unnatural  and  disagreeable  apparatus,  if  we  were  forced  to 
throw  away  (not  our  vocabulary,  observe,  but)  our  way  of  stating 
our  thoughts,  that  is,  our  way  of  thinking,  and  to  adopt  a  mode  of  pro- 
gress, which,  according  to  the  natural  operation  of  our  minds,  is  tail 
foremost.  To  impose  the  English  sentence  upon  the  Japanese  mind 
would  be  to  load  it  with  a  similar  burden.  And,  further,  if  the  pe- 
riodic structure  be  used  with,  the  English  vocabulary,  there  would 
arise  ambiguities,  which  are  prevented  by  the  inflections  and  other 
aids  of  the  periodic  languages,  and  to  prevent  which  in  periodic  Eng- 
lish a  long  train  of  subordinate  changes  would  be  required. 

The  substitution  of  English  for  Japanese  would  therefore  impose  a 
burdensome  labor,  and  a  change  in  the  Japanese  mental  character. 
That  character  is  a  good  one,  and  had  better  be  kept  as  it  is.  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  developing  the  present  language,  instead  of 
substituting  a  new  one.  If  it  be  here  objected,  as  Mr.  Mori  himself 
alleges,  that  the  Japanese  is  too  poor,  the  reply  is,  It  is  not  too  poor 
to  be  made  rich.  The  specifications  under  this  reply  are  two  :  — 

1.  The  adoption  .of  any  quantity  of  new  words,  whether  home- 
made, or  imported  from  other  languages,  is  a  universal  and  proper 
method  of  enriching  a  language.     It  is  the  method  by  which  the 
English  language  has  become  what  it  is  ;  and  it  is  healthy  and  natural. 
The  method  of  growth  by  means  of  changing  and  combining  the 
root-words  of  a  language  within  itself  is  an  opposite  one  to  this,  and 
has  been  used  in  Germany  even  to  such  extremes  as  the   famous 
Heiligenromischenreichsteutschernationsperioden.     Yet  this  stately  vo- 
cable, most  worthy  of  the  holy  Roman  empire,  and  scarcely  capable 
of  existing  (in  a  direct  line)  within  any  minor  state,  is  patched  to- 
gether in  spite  of  all  the  boasted  self-developing  power  of  the  Ger- 
man tongue,  from  three  languages,  —  German,  Latin,  and  Greek. 

2.  The  weak  part  of  a  language  like  Japanese  is  rather  in  its  ab- 
stract province  than  in  that  of  names  for  visible  objects.     Now,  with- 
out diving  into  the  muddy  profundities  of  either  the  a  priori  or  the 
prehistoric  lines  of  discussion  about  the  origin  of  language,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  it  is  pretty  clear  that  names  were  first  given  to  things 
seen ;  and  that,  as  abstract  ideas  were  named,  it  was  to  a  considerable 
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extent  by  the  transferring  (the  common  word  metaphor,  i.e.,  transfer, 
skows  how  it  was)  of  a  word  from  something  visible  to  that  some- 
thing invisible  for  which  a  name  was  wanted,  and  whose  quality  could 
be  represented  by  some  corresponding  or  analogical  quality  of  the  vis- 
ible thing.  See,  for  a  full  view  of  the  argument,  Dr.  Bushnell's  pre- 
liminary dissertation  in  his  "  God  in  Christ."  Now,  this  process 
has,  without  doubt,  begun,  and  gone  forward  to  a  considerable  extent, 
in  Japanese  ;  and  it  can  continue. 

If  Japanese  were  a  language  of  immutable  monosyllables,  a  petrified 
or  anchylosed  language,  like  Chinese,  it  would  be  an  emancipation 
and  regeneration  to  obtain  almost  any  .other  language  for  it,  even, 
possibly,  that  wondrous  structure  Tikiwa,  otherwise  Alwato.  But 
Japanese  is  sufficiently  like  the  literary  languages  of  Christendom-  in 
respect  of  inflections,  syntax,  and  other  traits,  to  allow  of  its  growth 
in  a  similar  manner  ;  and  it  has,  in  fact,  changed  in  the  same  manner  to 
some  extent  within  historical  periods.  What  we  urge  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Japanese  language,  instead  of  its  extinction,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  another.  Besides  these  reasons,  it  is  a  consideration  not 
without  weight,  whether  Japanese  men  of  learning  and  influence  would 
not  find  it  a  more  stimulating  motive  to  strengthen  and  beautify  their 
mother-tongue  than  to  destroy  it  on  the  chance  of  obtaining  a  foreign 
one  which  should  be  better. 

All  this  reasoning  is  upon  the  assumption  that  the  sole  object  in  view 
is  to  secure  the  best  possible  language  for  the  forty  millions  of  the 
Japanese  people.  It  is  easy  to  imagine,  that,  in  a  world's  convention 
on  the  subject,  we  might  find  the  English,  French,  German,  Roman, 
Arabic,  and  Hindoo  delegates,  each  arguing  for  his  own  tongue  as 
against  all  others ;  but  the  extension  of  another  language,  even  if  a 
corresponding  extension  of  the  commerce,  influence,  and  wealth  of  the 
nation  speaking  it,  were  to  follow,  is  a  consideration  of  secondary  im- 
portance, and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  real  question,  which  is, 
What  is  best  for  the  Japanese  ? 

One  change  recommended  by  Mr.  Mori  should,  however,  be  made  as 
soon  as  possible.  This  is  the  substitution  of  a  proper  alphabet  of 
single  sounds,  on  true  principles,  for  the  list  of  syllable-signs  which 
stands  instead  of  an  alphabet  in  the  present  Japanese  written  lan- 
guage. This  change  alone  would  supply  a  set  of  speech-elements  so 
much  more  flexible  and  manageable  than  the  present  one,  as  to  admit 
and  help  the  very  process  of  expansion  which  we  urge  instead  of 
substitution.  A  word  from  abroad  with  a  new  syllable  in  it  could  not 
get  into  the  Japanese  syllabary ;  but  into  a  proper  Japanese  alphabet 
it  could  get,  one  element  at  a  time.  If  we  worked  with  a  list  of  Eng- 
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lish  syllable-signs,  instead  of  our  alphabet,  we  could  find  no  place  for 
such  combinations  as  the  German  schm,  schl  &c. ;  for  they  are  not 
in  English  properly  so  called :  but,  as  we  have  the  letters  separately 
in  our  alphabet,  we  can  transplant  the  new  syllable  in  pieces,  and  put 
it  together  when  we  get  it  inside.  Indeed,  the  Japanese,  with  a 
correctly  made  alphabet  to  begin  their  reform,  would  be  enviably  sit- 
uated, and  most  of  all  to  ourselves,  who  are  fooled  from  a-b  ab  to  our 
life's  end  by  the  petty  but  vexatious  and  misleading  peculations  of  a 
cheating  alphabet  with  letters  having  half  a  dozen  sounds  apiece, 
.  sounds  belonging  to  half  a  dozen  literal  diagrams,  sounds  that  cannot 
be  written  at  all  so  as  to  be  read,  except  by  the  help  of  contexts,  and 
letters  that  are  perfectly  superfluous. 

Indeed,  unless  the  experiment  is  first  made,  to  see  of  what  tKe  Jap- 
anese language  is  capable  when  it  shall  have  been  worked  under  the 
only  proper  conditions  of  a  civilized  literary  language  ;  that  is,  with 
an  alphabet  of  its  real  elements,  the  sounds,  —  unless  that  experiment 
is  first  made,  the  problem  of  what  that  language  can  do  will  not  have 
been  solved  at  all.  If,  after  such  an  experiment,  it  should  be  found 
incapable  of  the  requisite  improvement,  it  ,will  be  time  enough  to 
resort  to  the  policy  of  discontinuing  it. 

Lastty,  if  English  is  to  be  substituted  for  Japanese,  it  had  better 
be  the  English  language  as  it  is  than  an  approximate  one.  Such 
as  it  is,  it  is  alive.  Its  irregularities  and. anomalies  of  all  kinds  be- 
long to  it ;  and  to  extract  them  would  kill  it,  as,  in  Hawthorne's  story, 
the  extraction  of  the  birth-mark  from  the  lady's  face  killed  her.  It 
would  be  better  to  add  forty  millions  to  the  English-speaking  popu- 
lation of  the  world  than  to  train  a  new  hybrid-English  speaking  na- 
tion of  forty  millions  :  it  would  be  a  greater  advance  towards  the 
ideal  state  of  the  world  when  but  one  language  shall  be  spoken  all 
over  it. 
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forget;  which  clung  to  her  mem- 
ory, and  grew  in  her  imagination, 
till  it  was  cast  into  this  extraor- 
dinary novel,  which  is  almost  over- 
powering in  its  richness.  The  lavish 
generosity  with  which  striking  inci- 
dents are  used,  the  reckless  extrava- 
gance of  material,  characters,  situa- 
tions, halls,  castles,  emotions,  gives 
the  novel  a  place  by  itself.  There  is 
nothing  like  it  in  fiction ;  and  yet 
every  scene  is  artistic,  every  situation 
carefully  studied ;  the  tableaux  are 
faultless ;  the  emotions  treated  deli- 
cately and  tenderly :  there  is  not  a 
coarse  touch  in  the  book,  and  hardly  a 
careless  one.  There  are  a  few  remark- 
able characters,  perhaps  we  should 
say  only  two, — the  heroine,  Lady 
Tremyss,  and  the  old  Abbe  Hulot. 

Lady  Tremyss  was  a  mystery,  and 
is  admirably  drawn.  Her  strange 
beauty,  her  polished  calmness  with 
its  gleams  of  tigerish  fierceness,  her 
winning  and  yet  repellant  manner, 
her  love  for  her  daughter,  her  quiet 
life  in  her  picturesque  old  castle,  make 
a  clear,  beautiful  picture.  Her  wick- 
edness is  managed  well :  we  hate  it, 
and  that  is  enough.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary to  throw  it  in  our  faces,  and 
make  it  hide  all  else  from  us  :  it  has 
its  proper  place  in  the  grand  effect  to 
be  produced.  Lady  Tremyss  is  care- 
fully painted  in  tints  which  are  often 
beautiful,  but  always  in  harmony 
with  the  horrible  blackness  of  the 
crime  which  is  told  to  us  only  at  the 
end  of  the  story.  The  mystery  of 
her  life  is  never  fully  revealed ;  but 
the  few  twilight  rays  thrown  upon  it 
at  last  show  us  the  road  to  the  solu- 
tion, and  leave  us  to  walk  there, 
guided  only  by  imagination.  The 
Abbe  Hulot,  who  is  hardly  seen  in 
the  story,  although  he  was  the  re- 
mote cause  of  its  chief  events,  is  an 
original  character  for  a  society  novel. 


He  is  a  tyrant  and  a  bigot,  with  one 
hobby  to  ride,  one  problem  that  he 
lives  to  solve,  —  the  problem  as  to  how 
far  early  training  and  conviction  can 
alter  the  tendencies  of  the  blood. 
The  rare  thing  for  which  he  sought 
among  savage  tribes  was  a  child  of 
pure  European  blood,  who  believed  she 
was  an  Indian.  He  found  her,  took 
her  away,  educated  her,  and  meant  to 
study  the  nature  and  extent  of  her 
peculiarities,  as  precious  indications 
of  the  effect  of  early  training  upon 
hereditary  traits.  This  was  his  hob- 
by ;  but  the  little  savage  ran  away 
from  him  before  his  studies  had  ad- 
vanced far  enough  to  give  him  satis- 
faction.. He  quite  lost  her,  and  could 
never  find  another  being  who  fulfilled 
the  conditions  of  his  problem.  His 
disappointment  was  bitter ;  but  in  the 
last  chapter,  which  clears  up  so  many 
things,  he  finds  the  clew  which  will 
lead  him  through  the  labyrinth  of  his 
runaway's  life  to  her  fortunate  death. 
He  murmurs  "  requiescat  in  pace ! " 
over  her  grave ;  then  mounts  his  hob- 
by, and  rides  into  unknown  realms  of 
science.  All  the  other  characters, 
and  they  are  numerous,  are  by  no 
means  improbable.  Most  of  them 
are  pleasant  people,  not  at  all 
saints,  yet  by  no  means  sinners  ;  rich, 
luxurious,  accomplished,  glad  to  do 
kind  and  pleasant  things  for  each 
other ;  not  especially  self-sacrificing, 
— there  is  no  need  that  they  should 
be,  —  but,  when  occasion  comes,  doing 
heroic  and  grand  actions  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Mrs.  Greenough  does  not 
send  her  pleasant,  indolent,  fashion- 
able young  men  to  the  Crimean  War 
to  prove  themselves  heroes  there,  or 
her  exquisite  young  ladies  to  the  East- 
ern hospitals  as  nurses  :  she  knows 
how  to  make  the  nobility  and  hero- 
ism that  lie  hidden  under  the  elegant 
toilettes  and  society  manners  of  so 
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many  women  and  men  of  use  in 
daily  life.  Her  belles  and  heiresses 
make  us  think  well  of  the  world; 
and  her  young  men  are  worthy  the. 
love  they  excite  and  the  happiness 
they  win.  The  accessories  of  the 
story  are  artistic,  and  give  a  real 
practical  value  to  it.  One  might 
study  household  art  here  as  well  as 
in  Eastlake.  Here  is  no  scene- 
painting,  where  masses  of  color  are 
dashed  in  to  produce  an  effect,  and 
please  uncultivated  tastes,  but  care- 
ful, exquisite  painting.  The  interiors 
are  finished  pictures,  true  illustrations : 
we  pause  in  our  reading  to  look  at 
them,  and  admire.  Here,  for  instance, 
is  one:  "It  was  one  of  the  oldest 
apartments  of  the  castle,  and  had 
been  assigned  to  Edith  by  the  duch- 
ess's command,  from  a  motive  which 
she  would  not  have  cared  to  analyze, 
but  which,  if  laid  open,  would  have 
been  found  to  have  sprung  from  a  de- 
sire to  display  to  the  eyes  of  the 
daughter  of  the  modern  inillionriaire 
something  which  money  could  not 
buy. 

"  The  walls  and  vaulted  ceiling  were 
lined  with  blue  leather,  whereon  were 
stamped  ivy- leaves  of  gold.  The  bed 
was  of  satin,  embroidered  with  curious 
needlework.  Great  coffers  of  carved 
oak,  black  with  age,  were  placed  on 
either  side  of  the  one  narrow  window. 
The  toilette-glass  was  mounted  in 
ivory  yellow  with  age.  Ancient 
silver  candlesticks  were  placed  on  the 
toilette- table ;  and  from  the  centre  of 
•the  vaulted  ceiling  hung  a  silver 
lamp  of  corresponding  age  and  style. 
The  cumbrous  chairs  were  of  ebony, 
cushioned  with  damask.  The  floor 
was  covered  with  a  carpet  woven  to 
imitate  dried  rushes  mingled  with 
crimson  autumn  leaves.  There  was 
something  bewildering  in  the  consist- 
ent antiquity  of  the  apartment. 


Edith  closed  her  eyes  as  she  leaned 
back  in  the  great  arm-chair  that 
Felicie  placed  before  the  fire,  and 
tried  to  recover  her  sense  of  time 
and  place."  Mrs.  Greenough  is  not 
satisfied  with  merely  putting  suitable 
furniture  into  her  rooms,  she  finishes 
them  with  every  possible  detail' of 
ornament,  pictures,  statues,  flowers, 
even  the  embroidery  frame,  and  the 
design  and  colors  of  the  pattern  on  it. 
And  so  with  dress,  there  is  not  a  word 
too  much  about  it ;  but  what  there  is  is 
complete.  A  modiste  could  make  walk- 
ing, carriage,  and  house  dresses  from 
the  clear,  concise  descriptions  given ; 
and  a  jeweller  could  furnish  the  orna- 
ments. All  these  things  add  greatly 
to  the  pleasure  that  a  novel  gives.  We 
like  to  know  what  people  wear  and 
where  they  live ;  we  like  to  see  their 
handsome  houses,  their  horses  and 
their  gardens.  Very  few  writers  can 
make  us  see  them.  Most  novelists  talk 
about  them  till  we  are  desperately 
tired,  and  glad  to  skip  half  the  de- 
scriptions; but  Mrs.  Greenough  is 
graphic,  and  stops  just  iu  the  right 
place.  And  there  is  one  thing  she 
never  tries  to  describe ;  that  is  food. 
We  know  there  were  dinner-parties, 
and  just  where  our  friends  sat  at  table, 
and  what  they  talked  about,  and 
whether  they  had  ,a  good  time ;  and 
we  take  it  for  granted  that  the  din- 
ner itself  was  good :  but  we  are  glad 
not  to  have  a  catalogue  of  the  dishes, 
and  a  list  of  the  wines.  No  dinner  is 
worth  a  record,  when  its  chief  inter- 
est is  its  bill  of  fare. 

u  Treason  at  Home  "  is  not  a  new 
novel,  although  its.  publishers  adver- 
tise it  as  one.  It  was  published  in 
three  volumes  in  London,  in  1865 ; 
while  its  author  was  abroad.  She 
neglected  to  secure  her  copyright; 
yet  no  American  edition  appeared. 
Since  she  returned,  she  has  devoted 
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herself  to  literature  ;  and  her  reputa- 
tion as  a  writer  has  steadily  increased. 
Her  books  vary  widely  in  tone.  "  Ara- 
besques," which  was  published  more 
than  a  year  ago,  shows  the  same  rich, 
exhaustless  imagination  that  marked 
the  earlier  novel,  but  is  like  it  in  no 
other  respect.  "In  Extremis,"  recently 
published,  is  a  story  of  sentiment ;  of 
wretchedness  founded  on  a  marriage 
in  which  all  the  love  was  on  one  side. 
Edith,  in  "Treason  at  Home,"  nar- 
rowly escaped  such  a  marriage  ;  but 
she  did  escape  it:  so  "In  Extremis" 
is  not  a  repetition,  but  is  the  carrying- 
out  of  a  plot  just  hinted  at  before,  and 
differs  entirely  in  style  from  the  au- 
thor's previous  works.  One  charm 
belongs  to  all  that  Mrs.  Greenough 
writes,  — pure,  sweet  English,  flowing 
smoothly  and  naturally,  without  a 
harsh  or  affected  word.  This  gives 
an  air  of  refinement  and  dignity  to 
the  most  startling  incidents;  throws 
a  veil  of  reserve  over  the  most  ardent 
passions;  holds  eager  curiosity  in 
check ;  and  refuses,  to  the  very  end, 
to  tell  all  that  it  knows. 

The  American  edition  of  "  Treason 
at  Home"  is  mutilated.  Pages  are 
left  out,  apparently  at  random ;  while 
the  abrupt  joining  of  the  broken  parts 
is  noticeable,  and  is  a  great  injustice 
to  the  author.  The  book  is  further 
deformed  by  the  addition  of  sensa- 
tional heads  to  the  chapters,  by  a 
disagreeable  personal  note  which  is 
thrust  upon  the  titlepage,  and  by  a 
sort  of  combined  argument  and  adver- 
tisement, in  place  of  a  preface,  which 
tells  the  story,  recommends  it,  de- 
scribes its  binding,  and  gives  its  price. 
This  reprint  is  one  of  the  literary 
impositions  to  which  an  author  is 
obliged  to  submit,  for  the  law  gives 
no  redress ;  but  it  is  an  imposition  all 
the  same,  and  discreditable  to  any 
publisher  guilty  of  it. 


MIDDLEMAECH. 

THAT  is  a  rare  piece  of  good  fortune 
which  brings  us  in  the  same  winter 
two  such  novels  as  "  Middlemarch,"  * 
and  "  Off  the  Skelligs."  There  is  no 
reason  but  the  accident  of  time  for 
classing  them  together.  But  the  world 
of  intelligent  novel-readers,  having 
to  read  both  at  the  same  time,  and 
having,  only  too  seldom,  the  chance  to 
read  a  novel  by  such  an  author  as 
Miss  Ingelow  or  as  George  Eliot,  talks 
of  them  over  the  same  cup  of  tea,  gives 
thanks  in  the  same  outburst  of  grati- 
tude, and,  in  studying  anew  the  se- 
crets of  the  first-rate  novel,  works 
from  two  specimens  instead  of  one. 

As  a  work  of  art,  "  Middlemarch  "  is 
as  nearly  perfect  as  any  novel  can  be. 
The  reader  rushes  on  untired,  lays 
the  book  down  with  a  sigh,  and  cJ- 
ways,  as  he  does  so,  says,  "  How  per- 
fectly well  done  it  is  ! "  When  we 
read  "Adam  Bed^,"  we  said  Miss 
Evans  must  have  spent  her  life  in  the 
very  locality  there  described.  When 
we  read  "  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,"  we 
said  the  same  thing  again.  Now  that 
we  read  "  Middlemarch,"  we  are  sure, 
that,  with  a  change  of  name,  we  can 
find  that  very  borough  town  in  Eng- 
1-aud,  and  that  there  she  spent  her  girl- 
hood and  her  youth.  The  realism  of 
the  characters  is  as  perfect  as  is  the 
atmosphere  and  landscape.  Whether 
we  see  much  or  little  of  them,  they 
are  people  whom  we  recognize  and  re- 
member. They  never  say  a  word  out 
of  character,  nor  do  a  thing  out  of 
character.  The  most  minute  Dutch 
painting  of  a  dozen  of  the  inhabitants 
of  such  a  town  would  not  be  more 
complete  in  its  finest  detail. 

It  is  a  pity  to  have  to  add  that  the 
story  leaves  one  so  sad.  The  noblest 

1  Middlemarch;  a  Story  of  Provincial  Life. 
By  George  Eliot.  In  two  volumes.  New  York: 
Harper  Brothers. 
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people  and  the  meanest  people  come 
out  at  the  end  in  indiscriminate  fail- 
ure. The  hard  laws  of  English  so- 
ciety have  been  too  much  for  them. 
They  have  kicked  against  the  pricks; 
but  all  their  kicking  was  in  vain. 
The  American  reader  says  twenty 
times  as  he  reads,  "  Why  could  they 
not  have  come  over  here  ?" —  as  he 
said  when  he  read  the  sufferings  of 
Jane  Eyre,  —  all  which  would  have 
been  solved  by  a  little  of  the  simpli- 
city of  our  tribunals.  But,  if  the  Mid- 
dlemarch people  had  lived  here,  there 
would  have  been  no  novel,  dear  reader. 
There  would  have  been  little  of  this 
particular  suffering ;  there  would 
have  been  other  suffering,  because 
they  also  carried  mortal  bodies  about, 
and  mortal  bodies  cannot  do  all  the 
work  of  immortal  souls :  but  there 
would  not  have  been  these  sorrows. 
The  society  in  which  Dorothea  lived 
here  would  not  "  have  smiled  on 
propositions  of  marriage  from  a  sickly 
man  to  a  girl  less  than  half  his  age." 
The  modes  of  education  here  are  bad 
enough ;  but  they  do  not  leave  a 
"  woman's  knowledge  only  another 
name  for  motley  ignorance.'7  No  com- 
bination of  fanatics  or  of  fools  here 
could  have  blocked  the  advance  and 
triumph  of  a  high-toned  aspirant  like 
Lydgate;  and  no  series  of  entan- 
glements or  misunderstandings  need 
make  it  necessary  for  a  high-toned 
woman  of  sense  and  experience  to 
fling  herself  away  in  union  with  a 
worthless  Bohemian  like  Ladislaw. 
But,  for  the  novel-reader,  it  is  fortu- 
nate that  they  all  lived  in  England. 
Because  they  lived  there,  we  have  one 
of  the  first  novels  of  the  time. 

Is  the  author  unconscious  of  what 
shines  out  clear  to  a  reader  in  another 
form  of  society,  —  that,  with  two  or 
three  exceptions,  the  standard  of  the 
county  order  of  precedence  is  the  stan- 


dard of  esteem  with  which  the  reader 
is  expected  to  regard  these  people  ? 
Lydgate  takes  rank  above  the  other 
doctors,  not  simply  because  he  knows 
more,  does  more,  and  is  more,  but  be- 
cause he  is  allied  to  a  family  whose 
name  is  in  the  last  part  of  the  peerage. 
Mr.  Brooke  is  a  good-natured  fool ; 
and  among  the  tradespeople  of  Mid- 
dlemarch are  many  other  good-natured 
fools.  But  the  reader  is  expected  to 
respect  him  much  more  highly  than 
them,  because  he  is  a  county  gen- 
tlemen, and  they  are  only  tradesmen. 
It  would  be  hard  to  say  that  Celia 
has  any  personal,  distinction  which 
lifts  her  above  poor  Rosamond,  and 
Rosamond  is  certainly  very  pretty. 
But  Rosamond  is  the  daughter  of  a 
manufacturer  ;  while  Celia  is  the  or- 
phan niece  of  a  "  gentleman :  "  so  the 
reader  is  made  to  acquiesce  entirely 
in  Celia's  marriage  to  one  baronet ; 
wfyile  the  grand-nephew  of  another 
makes  a  mesalliance  when  he  marries 
Rosamond.  To  live  in  an  atmosphere 
of  such  distinctions  affects,  it  seems,  a 
writer  as  brave  and  true  as  George 
Eliot.  She  has  to  pay  such  a  penalty 
for  the  advantage  which  a  novelist  has 
in  the  machinery  offered  by  the  com- 
plicated machineries  of  English  life. 

To  write  such  a  novel  must  take  a 
great  deal  jeven  of  her  large  life.  We 
dare  not,  therefore,  hope  for  such 
another  soon.  Such  books  are  not 
reeled  off,  like  "  Framley  Parsonages" 
or  "Fowl Plays.'7  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  can  be  read  again  and 
again  ;  nay,  studied  till  the  next  shall 
come. 

Of  some  of  the  profound  religious 
lessons  taught  in  "  Middlemarch  "  a 
friend  speaks  in  the  paper  below. 

H. 

"  THE  novel,"  says  Emerson,  "  will 
one  day  find  its  way  to  our  interiors, 
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and  will  not  always  be  the  novel  of 
costume  merely."  But  already  has 
this  point  been  fully  reached  in  the 
works  of  "George  Eliot ;"  and  in  her 
last  and  greatest  novel,  "Middle- 
march,"  the  masterly  analysis  of  char- 
acter is  its  chief  excellence.  Not  that 
the  author  moralizes  or  preaches.  She 
is  too  much  of  an  artist  for  that. 
From  beginning  to  end  the  book  has 
not  a  dull  page  in  it,  nor  one  whose 
every  sentence  is  not  needed  in  devel- 
oping the  characters,  and  carrying 
forward  the  story.  Its  heroes  and 
heroines  are  no  more  admirably  drawn 
than  are  the  various  subordinate 
characters  that  appear  here  and  there 
on  the  scene  ;  and  we  not  infrequent- 
ly find  some  jewel  of  thought  in  the 
slight  sketch  of  an  insignificant 
person,  like  poor  Dagley,  Mr.  Brooke's 
hard-worked  tenant,  who  "  some- 
times, on  a  Sunday  evening,  read  a 
few  verses  in  his  Bible,  and  the  world 
was  at  least  not  darker  than  it  was 
before." 

Yet  we  must  mainly  look  for  the 
author's  -ideals  and  ideas  in  the  lead- 
ing characters,  as  we  do  in  reading  a 
play  of  Shakspeare ;  and  in  "  Middle- 
march  "  "  George  Eliot "  gives  us  four 
characters,  —  Lydgate,  Dorothea,  Ca- 
leb Garth,  and  B  til  strode,  whose  lives 
illustrate  the  positive  teachings  which 
she  seeks  to  enforce.  From  the  say- 
ings and  doings  of  these  characters 
we  may  gather  what  are  the  author's 
views  of  moral  excellence,  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Christian  Church, 
of  prayer,  of  sin  and.  its  penalty; 
and  also  what  she  thinks  of  a  religion 
which  is  self-regardful,  as  compared 
with  a  religion  which  is  self-forget- 
ful. 

With  respect  to  moral  excellence, 
"  Middlemarch  "  gives  us  no  one  model 
for  our  exclusive  admiration.  Lyd- 
gate, who  is  the  hero  of  the  story,  as 


Dorothea   is    its    heroine,    evidently 
shares  with  the  latter  the  approbation 
of  the   author.      Yet    with    Lydgate 
the   intellectual     life    was    supreme ; 
while   Dorothea    "  longed    for    work 
which  would  be    directly   beneficent, 
like   the    sunshine     and    the    rain." 
Lydgate's  great  aim  was  to  increase 
the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  to  add 
something,  by  his  own  original  inves- 
tigations, to  man's  growing  acquaint- 
ance with  the  truth  of  the  universe. 
"  I   should   like,"    said  Dorothea   to 
Will  Ladislaw  in  Kome,  "  to  make  life 
beautiful,  —  I  mean  everybody's  life. 
This  immense   expanse   of   art,    that 
seems  somehow  to  lie  outside  life,  and 
make  it  no  better  for  the  world,  pains 
me.     It  spoils   my  enjoyment  of  any 
thing,  when  I  am  made  to  think  that 
most   people    are    shut  out  from  it." 
Hence,   while  Dorothea  was  continu- 
ally looking  for  claims  from  the  world, 
to  shape  her  beneficent  action,  Lyd- 
gate would  gladly  have    escaped   all 
such  claims,  to  spend  his  energies  in 
the  serene  activity  of  an  intellectual 
pursuit.      The  purpose    of  each  was 
wholly   unselfish.     The    work   which 
Dorothea  longed  to  do  was  work  which 
she   could  serve  devoutly    in    for  its 
own  sake ;   and  the  knowledge  which 
was     the    loadstone    attracting    Lyd- 
gate's mind  —  although  his  absorbing 
struggle     with    worldly     annoyances 
kept  him,  for  the  most  part,  beyond  its 
reach  —  was  that  pure  science  whose 
devotees  ask  for  no  other  reward  than 
that  of  service.     Yet,  in  thus  distin- 
guishing Lydgate's  ideal   from    that 
of  Dorothea,  we  must  not  fail  to  note 
that  our  author  insists  on  the  absolute 
need  of  knowledge  in  order  that  any 
good  action  may  be  really  and  truly 
beneficent.     No   one    has    a    higher 
estimate  of  right  feelings,  but  no-  one 
has  shown  more  clearly  the  mischiev- 
ous and  misleading  effect  of  unedu- 
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cated  feelings.  "  How  happy  you 
must  be,"  says  Dorothea  to  Lydgate, 
"to  know  things  you  feel  sure  will  do 
great  good  !  I  wish  •  I  could  awake 
with  that  knowledge  every  morning. 
There  seems  to  be  so  much  trouble 
taken  that  nobody  sees  the  good  of." 
"Dorothea's  mind"  we  are  told, 
"yearned  after  some  lofty  conception 
of  the  world,  which  might  frankly 
include  the  parish  of  Tipton  and  her 
own  rule  of  conduct  there."  And 
again  :  "  The  thing  which  seemed  to 
her  best,  she  wanted  to  justify  by 
the  completest  knowledge."  It  is 
obvious  that  "  George  Eliot  "  has  no 
patience  with  that  philanthropic  "zeal 
without  knowledge,"  which  in  so  many 
religious  circles  passes  for  pure  philan- 
thropy. She  is  very  far  indeed 
from  holding  out  self-culture  as  the 
only  thing  worth  living  for.  That 
doctrine,  so  mischievously  taught  by 
the  writings  and  example  of  Goethe, 
which  have  exerted  such  a  spell  over 
many  noble  minds,  finds  no  favor 
with  "  George  Eliot."  Her  hero  must 
live  for  others ;  or  if  he  devotes  him- 
self to  pure  science,  and  pursues  truth 
"  for  its  own  sake  alone,"  we  are  some- 
how made  to  feel  that  this  self-de- 
votion has  for  its  end  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  But,  while  self-culture  is 
not  to  be  made  the  end  of  life,  self- 
knowledge,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
universe,  are  indispensable  aids  to 
useful  living.  Neither  Lydgate  nor 
Dorothea  would  have  been  content 
with  merely  undoing  a  little  harm,  and 
comforting  a  few  unfortunates ;  for 
they  believed,  that  by  the  right  em- 
ployment of  knowledge,  the  general 
standard  of  human  happiness  might 
be  raised,  countless  misfortunes  be 
averted  from  mankind,  and  manifold 
blessings  be  diffused  through  the 
world.  "With  some  endowment  of 
stupidity  and  conceit,  Dorothea 


might  have  thought  that  a  Christian 
young  lady  of  fortune  should  find  her 
deal  of  life  in  village  charities,  pat- 
ronage of  the  humbler  clergy,  the 
perusal  of  female  Scripture  characters, 
and  the  care  of  her  soul  over  her  em- 
broidery in  her  own  boudoir."  But 
Dorothea's  ideal  of  Christian  benefi- 
cence rose  far  above  these  narrow 
limits.  Her  consciousness  reached 
forward  toward  the  fullest  truth,  the 
least  partial  good.  Her  yearning  for 
partnership  in  some  noble  pursuit, 
such  as  she  imagined  Mr.  Casaubon 
was  engaged  in,  was  the  ruling  pas- 
sion of  her  soul;  and  not  even  the 
bitterness  of  disappointment,  nor  the 
cruel  irony  of  fate,  could  destroy 
the  high  purposes  which  she  resolute- 
ly cherished  to  the  end.  With  Lyd- 
gate, too,  beneficence  is  the  same 
union  of  kindly  activity  with  pas- 
sionate search  after  truth. 

Willingly  he  spends  his  precious 
time  in  gratuitous  services  at  the 
fever-hospital;  and  is  ever  ready  to 
help  a  friend,  as  when  he  secures  for 
Farebrother  the  living  which  Mr. 
Casaubon's  death  left  at  Dorothea's 
disposal.  But  these  were  merely  in- 
cidental acts  of  beneficence,  such  as 
no  truly  generous  soul  can  ever  leave 
undone.  But  Lydgate  never  lost 
sight  of  the  lofty  ideal  which  hung 
like  a  fixed  star  over  his  life  ;  and  our 
sympathy  in  his  failure  to  walk  by 
that  heavenly  light  is  as  deep  and 
hearty  as  our  approval  would  have 
been,  had  his  success  been  equal  to 
his  hopes.  And  herein  we  see  the 
superlative  worth  of  such  a  novel  as 
"  Middlemarch,"  when  compared  with 
the  novels  of  costume  and  society.  It 
paints  human  life  for  us  as  it  is,  with 
all  its  realistic  lights  and  shades;  and 
the  scenes  pass  before  us  like  those  of 
a  drama,  in  whose  plot  and  progress 
and  denouement  our  interest  never 
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flags.  But  all  the  time  our  minds  are 
receiving  impressions  of  a  moral  ideal 
infinitely  transcending  the  vulgar 
virtue  and  common  goodness  which 
satisfy  the  thoughtless  multitude. 
We  are  lifted  to  clear  heights  where 
nothing  earthy,  not  even  the  fogs  and 
mists  that  rise  from  beneath,  can  ob- 
scure our  vision  of  the  highest  good. 

It  may,  perhaps,  seem  to  the  readers 
of  "  Middlemarch,"  that  we  should 
have  considered,  in  our  study  of  its 
ideal  of  moral  excellence,  the  admira- 
bly-drawn character  of  Caleb  Garth, 
the  trusty  working-man,  whose  am- 
bition it  was  "  to  have  as  effective  a 
share  as  possible  in  the  sublime  labor 
of  the  world  ;  whose  virtual  divinities 
were  good  practical  schemes,  accurate 
work,  and  the  faithful  completion  of 
undertakings,  and  whose  Prince  of 
Darkness  was  a  slack  workman."  But 
it  is  evident  that  the  "  holiness  of 
helpfulness"  is  no  merely  conven- 
tional notion  with  our  author.  Hum- 
ble toil,  indeed,  if  faithfully  done,  pro- 
motes the  common  weal,  and  deserves 
high  praise.  But  knowledge  elevates 
both  the  laborer  and  his  labor ;  and 
he  that  would  co-operate  with  the 
Infinite  worker  must  be  able  to  read 
the  thoughts  of  God  and  enter  into 
his  designs,  embracing  the  necessities 
of  the  universe,  as  beneficent  laws, 
and  finding  in  the  truth  of  things 
the  key  to  human  advancement. 

"  George  Eliot "  has  preached  well 
and  eloquently  the  gospel  of  work  ;  but 
she  is  careful  to  supplement  it  by 
another  gospel,  —  the  gospel  of  char- 
acter. In  "Middlemarch"  this  lat- 
ter gospel  is  nobly  defended  and 
grandly  illustrated  ;  and  the  lesson  is 
everywhere  enforced,  that  being,  and 
not  doing,  is  the  end  of  life,  and  that 
in  being,  knowing  is  a  prime  factor, 
an  indispensable  element. 

H.  G.  SPAULDINO. 


THE    POET    AT    THE    BREAKFAST- 
TABLE.1 

IF  you  inform  an  author  that  his 
work  is  too  good  to  be  popular,  he 
probably  looks  sourly  upon  you,  and 
asks  whether  that  is  a  compliment,  or 
not.  If  you  inform  him  that  his 
work  is  too  popular  to  do  good,  most 
likely  he  may  inquire  whether  that 
remark  is  meant  as  an  insult.  Yet 
there  are  many  books  of  each  sort. 
Most  readers  are  of  average  ability,  or 
thereabouts  ;  and  for  the  widest  pop- 
ularity —  i.e.,  the  sale  of  the  most 
copies  within  a  year  or  two  from  pub- 
lication—  a  book  must  not  require 
much  effort  in  the  reader's  mind.  It 
must  give  distinctly  outlined  pictures 
with  labels,  not  works  of  art  requir- 
ing study. 

These  doctrines,  or  rather  rules, 
however,  do  not  apply  to  one  fortu- 
nate class  of  books.  These  are  books 
whose  matter  is  of  high  quality,  and 
whose  manner  has  the  fortunate  gift 
of  lucidity,  brightness,  interest.  Such 
writing  is  read  with  eager  pleasure, 
and  with  profit  too.  The  danger  is 
one  that  might  not  at  first  be  thought 
of,  —  that  the  instruction  will  be 
missed  because  it  is  so  plain ;  that, 
because  the  taste  is  delightful,  it  must 
be  mere  confectionery  that  is  taken, 
not  nourishment.  Such  is  the  gift, 
such  is  the  danger,  of  Dr.  Holmes's 
books.  Their  independence,  direct- 
ness, and  power  scare  theologians, 
whose  hyper-spectroscopic  noses  can 
not  only  smell  heresies  where  there 
is  one  ten-millionth  of  a  grain,  but 
where  there  is  none  at  all.  The  won- 
derful ease  and  clearness  of  expression 
hide  the  depth  of  the  thoughts.  The 
unfailing  current  of  healthy,  hearty 
good  nature,  the  constant  humorous 

1  The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast-Table  :  his  Talks 
with  his  Fellow-Boarders  and  the  Reader.  By 
Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes.  Boston :  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 
12mo.  Cloth.  $2.50. 
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coloring,  the  innumerable  queer  il- 
lustrations and  allusions,  the  verbal 
quips  and  festivities,  make  one  laugh 
so  much,  that  there  is  really  a  risk 
of  overlooking  the  wisdom.  But  it  is 
a  very  jolly  risk  :  we  love  to  take  it. 

It  is  not,  however,  at  this  time  of 
day  that  it  is  required  to  explain  the 
merits  of  Dr.  Holmes.  It  is  a  credit 
to  his  critic  if  he  manages  to  show 
that  he  in  some  measure  appreciates 
them.  Equal,  at  least,  to  his  properly 
literary  merits,  is  an  ethical  quality 
not  always  possessed  by  successful 
writers,  —  that  of  perfect  and  sincere 
good  faith  as  a  workman.  A  less 
honest  man  might  long  ago  have 
yielded  to  the  powerful  temptation 
which  besets  every  successful  author, 
—  to  write  by  board  measure  instead 
of  thought  measure,  for  the  sake  of 
so  much  per  page.  Thoroughly  pop- 
ular as  he  is,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
tfcrm,  we  feel  no  more  signs  of  this 
confusion  of  standards  in  Dr.  Holmes's 
last  work  than  in  his  first.  Not  nu- 
merous are  the  authors,  excellent  in 
that  wise  wit  which  is  in  the  second 
power  superior  to  either  wisdom  or 
wit  alone,  of  whom  it* is  the  sufficing 
commendation  to  say  only,  "He  has 
written  another  book :  get  it."  Of 
Dr.  Holmes  we  say  it,  and  hope 
quickly  to  say  it  again.  F.  B.  P. 


OUR  WORLD.i 

GEOGRAPHY,  as  it  is  commonly 
taught  at  school,  is  one  of  the  least 
interesting  and  useful  of  studies. 
The  pupil  is  required  to  commit  to 
memory  a  mass  of  dry  'details  which 
have  little  significance  to  him  when 
learned,  and  of  which  he  will  proba- 

1  Our  World ;  or,  First  Lessons  in  Geography. 
By  MARY  L.  HALL.  Boston :  Ginn  Brothers. 

Our  World,  No.  II.  A  Second  Series  of  Lessons 
in  Geography.  By  MARY  L.  HALL.  Boston: 
Ginn  Brothers. 


bly  have  little  need  afterward.  Phys- 
ical geography  is  wholly  separated 
from  political  geography;  and  the 
latter  is  taught  without  regard  to  its 
connection  with  history.  But  it  is 
only  when  the  child  is  made  to  see 
and  understand  the  intimate  relations 
between  geography  and  history,  and' 
the  natural  sciences,  that  the  study 
can  be  made  really  interesting  and 
profitable.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  learn 
the  population  of  cities  and  towns, 
which  will  be  changed  by  the  next 
census,  or  the  height  of  mountains, 
and  the  length  of  rivers,  which  a  new 
survey  may  prove  to  be  much  over- 
stated? The  unchangeable  physical 
features  of  a  country,  and  the  scarcely 
less  permanent  characteristics  of  its 
inhabitants  ;  how  far  peculiarities  of 
soil,  climate,  and  natural  productions, 
have  helped  to  determine  the  indus- 
tries of  a  people ;  whether  a  widely 
diffused  river  system,  and  proximity 
to  the  sea,  have  facilitated  internal 
communication  and  foreignjcommerce ; 
what  has  been  the  effect  on  the  in- 
habitants of  their  historical  relations 
with  other  states  and  nations,  — 
these,  and  such  as  these,  are  the  facts 
which  it  is  important  for  the  pupil  to 
learn  at  the  outset,  and  which  he  will 
carry  with  him  through  life. 

Entertaining  these  views,  and  not 
finding  any  good  primary  geography 
in  use,  the  author  of  the  two  volumes 
before  us  published  in  1864  a  thin 
octavo,  with  only  two  maps  and  two 
or  three  small  diagrams,  designed  as 
a  course  of  "  First  Lessons  in  Geog- 
raphy for  Children."  For  the  prepa- 
ration of  such  a  text-book  she  pos- 
sessed some  special  qualifications. 
Born  at  the  West,  educated  in  one 
of  the  best  schools  at  the  East,  and 
having  resided  abroad  for  several 
years,  she  had  had  considerable  expe- 
rience as  a  teacher;  and  the  book 
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was  in  fact  a  reproduction  in  printed 
form  of  a  course  of  oral  lessons. 
Though  published  without  any  of 
the  modern  attractions  of  engravings 
and  skilfully  executed  maps,  the 
volume  at  once  commended  itself  to 
all  who  examined  it,  and  was  speedily 
introduced  into  numerous  families  and 
private  schools.  There  was  a  simpli- 
city and  charm  in  the  way  of  telling 
the  story,  an  orderly  and  progressive 
development  of  the  subject,  and  an 
omission  of  'trivial  and  uninteresting 
details,  which  not  only  made  the  book 
attractive  to  children,  but  created  a 
strong  desire  that  a  second  part  should 
be  prepared  for  the  use  of  older  chil- 
dren. .  In  the  later  editions  new  maps, 
and  some  well  chosen  engravings, 
were  added;  and  this  First  Part  is 
now  the  best  primary  geography 
which  has  ever  come  under  our 
notice. 

The  Second  Part,  which  has  been 
for  a  long  time  in  preparation,  fully 
satisfies  the  high  expectations  formed 
from  the  rare  excellence  of  its  prede- 
cessor. The  style  has  the  same  sim- 
plicity and  picturesqueness  ;  there  is 
the  same  happy  selection  of  the  really 
characteristic  features  of  a  country  or 
a  people,  the  same  care  to  avoid  all 
unprofitable  details,  and  the  same 
just  blending  of  physical  and  politi- 
cal geography  to  keep  the  pupil's 
interest  ever  alert ;  and  there  is  just 
enough  of  the  connected  sciences  to 
show  how  closely  the  progress  of  a 
people  depends  on  physical  conditions. 
Indeed,  admirably  as  the  First  Part 
answered  the  requirements  which  it 
was  designed  to  meet,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  this  Second  Part  is  even 
better  than  the  first.  The  introduc- 
tory pages,  which  treat  generally  of 
light,  heat,  the  atmosphere,  and  cli- 
mate, as  affecting  the  vegetation, 
animals,  and  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 


and  also  of  the  crust  of  the  earth 
itself,  are  especially  noteworthy ;  and 
we  do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
seen  more  terse,  exact,  and  compre- 
hensive definitions.  But  the  same 
conscientious  fidelity  of '  execution 
runs  tli rough  every  part  of  the  book  ; 
and  the  descriptions  of  the  different 
states  and  countries  are  not  less  de- 
serving of  praise.  The  volume,  we 
ought  to  add,  is  illustrated  by  numer- 
ous excellent  engravings  and  beauti- 
fully engraved  maps.  c.  c.  s. 


THE  HOOSIER  SCHOOLMASTER. 

A  LATE  "Bevue  des  Deux 
Mondes  "  publishes  a  translation  of 
"  The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster,"  by  Ed- 
ward Eggleston.  The  "  Revue  "  has 
been  lately  giving  translations  from 
Bret  Harte's  stories,  which  lend 
themselves  easily  to  the  French  lan- 
guage;  and  it- now  adds  Mr.  Eggles- 
ton's  story  as  a  specimen  of  American 
romances,  introduced  in  the  following 
manner  :  — 

"Under  the  title  of  'The  Hoosier 
Schoolmaster/  Mr.  Edward  Eggles- 
ton has  traced  *a  curious  picture  of 
American  manners  in  the  West.  What 
Bret  Ha'rte  has  done  for  the  wild  re- 
gions of  California,  Mr.  Eggleston  has 
essayed  for  the  State  of  Indiana.  The 
necessity  of  collecting  in  the  same 
frame  a  great  number  of  characters,  in 
order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  different 
types  of  which  society  in  the  Far  West 
is  composed,  has  filled  the  subject 
with  difficulties  which  the  young 
writer  has  not  always  been  able  to 
surmount  with  success.  But,  if  he  is 
inferior  to  Bret  Harte  in  the  art  of 
composition,  he  equals  him  in  the 
delicacy  of  his  portraiture,  the  inter- 
est of  his  situations,  and  vivacity  of 
dialogue.  Each  of  the  characters  and 
events  presented  is  drawn  from  na- 
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ture  with  so  much  fidelity,  that  the 
report  has  spread,  without  foundation, 
apparently,  that  '  The  Hoosier  School- 
master7 was  an  autobiography.  In 
order  to  avoid  such  excitement  of  the 
susceptibilities  of  his  compatriots  as 
may  easily  be  conceived,  Mr.  Eggles- 
ton  has  refrained  from  defining  the 
localities  he  designs." 

The  "  Revue  "  has  applied  to  this 
work  its  system  of  reducing,  bringing 
a  romance  too  large  for  its  pages  into 
smaller  proportions. 


TYNDALL'S     FORMS    OF    WATER. 

THE  International  Scientific  Series 
is  intended  to  form  a  complete  set  of 
treatises  in  every  branch  of  scientific 
inquiry.  The  co-operation  of  the 
leading  thinkers  and  writers  in  all  de- 
partments has  been  obtained  in  or- 
der to  insure  the  treatment  of  every 
subject  in  the  most  recent  and  satis- 
factory manner.  In  order  to  extend 
the  sale,  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  issue  the  volumes,  or  transla- 
tions of  them,  simultaneously  in  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  and  America. 
The  self-exclusion  of  the  last-named 
country  from  all  the  bonds  of  interna- 
tional copyright  law  has  rendered  some 
private  arrangement  necessary  for  the 
attainment  of  this  end.  Accordingly, 
"Messrs.  Appleton  and  Company  of 
New  York  agreed  to  pay  the  foreign 
contributors  to  the  series  the  full  rates 
of  copyrights  that  are  usually  allowed 
to  American  authors." 

In  the  Preface  we  are  told  that  no 
one  among  all  the  scientific  men  to 
whom  application  was  made  showed 
the  least  unwillingness  to  aid  in  this 
attempt  to  still  further  popularize 
physical  and  natural  science. 

The  English  "poet  of  science,'7 
John  Tyndall,  leads  the*  van  with  an 
interesting  little  work,  consisting  of 


selections  from  his  earlier  writings, 
united  with  not  a  little  new  material, 
and  old  material  in  a  new  shape.  "  The 
Forms  of  Water  in  Clouds  and  Rivers, 
Ice  and  Glaciers,"  is  the  title ; 1  but  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  glaciers 
receive  far  more  than  their  fair  share 
of  attention.  This,  however,  is  natu- 
ral, when  we  consider  how  much  time, 
and  thought  the  author  has  spent 
upon  them  both*  literally  and  figura- 
tively. 

The  book  is  written  in  that  vivid 
and  expressive  English  of  which  Prof. 
Tyndall  is  a  master,  and  which  shows 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  an 
example  of  the  principle,  that,  when 
a  man  knows  what  he  has  to  say,  he 
also  knows,  or  may  soon  learn,  how 
to  say  it. 

The  first  thirty-seven  pages  of  the 
book  contain  a  sketch,  compressed 
beyond  all  further  compressibility,  of 
the  action  of  light  and  heat  upon 
Nwater.  Perhaps  no  more  space  could 
be  afforded  for  the  treatment  of  this 
part  of  the  subject ;  but,  in  reading 
these  concise  statements  of  facts  and 
experiments,  we  could  not  avoid  wish- 
ing it  had  been  possible  to  amplify 
them  a  little.  Especially  does  this 
seem  desirable  in  a  work  not  intended 
to  serve  merely  as  a  text-book,  but  as  • 
one  for  general  reading.  However,  on 
the  thirty-eighth  page,  the  author 
enters  upon  the  real  subject  of  the  vol- 
ume; and  from  this  point  we  follow  his 
delightful  detail  as  he  goes  over  his 
favorite  ground  in  Switzerland,  de- 
scribing with  the  pen  of  an  enthusias- 
tic and  familiar  friend  the  scenes  of 
hill  and  valley,  snow  and  ice,  among 
which  he  must  have  spent  many  re- 
memberable  days  to  form  so  strong 
an  attachment. 

1  Forms  of  Water  In  Clouds  and  Rivers,  Ice  and 
Gjjaciers,  with  Illustrations.  By  .John  Tyndall. 
New  York:  Appleton&Co.  1872.  12mo.  102 pp. 
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Prof.  Tyndall  has  had  no  small 
share  in  bringing  into  prominence  the 
subject  of  glaciers.  In  the  investiga- 
tion in  which  De  Saussure  and  Agas- 
siz  were  leaders,  his  writings,  together 
with  those  of  James  D.  Forbes,  have 
called  the  attention  of  English  readers 
to  many  facts  previously  unknown,  or 
vaguely  guessed.  Though  one  of  the 
finest  systems  lies  within  a  short  jour- 
ney of  England,  France,  and  Italy,  yet, 
until  quite  lately,  no  careful  and  sys- 
tematic attempts  were  made  to  study 
their  nature,  or  their  mysterious  move- 
ment. De  Saussure,  about  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  led  the  way  by  camping  out 
upon  the  mountains  for  more  than  a 
fortnight,  and  making  a  set  of  scien- 
tific observations  which  have  formed 
the  bases  of  all  later  investigation. 

Prof.  Tyndall  is  evidently  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  celebrated  Vis- 
cous Glacier  Theory  -of  Principal 
Forbes ;  and  a  large  part  of  the  work 
is  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  the 
four  following  propositions  :  — 

(a.)  The  middle  line  of  a  glacier 
travels  faster  than  either  of  its  sides. 
(&.)  The    upper  surface  of   a  gla- 
cier moves  faster  than  the  parts  below 
it. 

(c.)  The  line  of  swiftest  move- 
ment sways  from  side  to  side  of  the 
axis,  lying  at  a  bend  nearer  the  con- 
cave than  the  convex  bank. 

(d.)  The  movement  of  the  gla- 
cier is  not  the  same  at  all  places  and 
at  all  seasons. 

Many  of  the  facts  brought  forward 
in  support  of  these  four  propositions 
have  been  mentioned  in  Prof. 
TyndalFs  earlier  works,  especially  in 
his  "  Hours  of  Exercise  in  the  Alps." 
Some  of  these,  however,  being  out  of 
print,  he  has  wisely  taken  advantage 
of  this  volume  to  reproduce  them,  in- 
stead of  reprinting  his  former  work. 
They  consist  of  a  concise  state- 


ment of  the  results  of  the  labors  of 
L.  Agassiz,  J.  D.  Forbes,  and  the  au- 
thor himself,  among  the  glaciers  of 
Switzerland,  especially  upon  the  Mer 
de  Glace  and  the  Unteraar ;  and  the 
account  is  thrown  into  the  form  of 
imaginary  journeys  from  London  to 
the  scene  of  his  survey.  Though  not 
written  specially  for  the  young,  it  is 
evident  that  the  author  has  his  eye 
upon  them  all  the  way  through ;  and 
he  endeavors,  we  think  with  success,  to 
render  the  discussion  both  intelligible 
and  entertaining  to  those  who  had 
little  or  no  previous  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  It  would,  however,  have 
been  better,  we  think,  to  adopt  a  more 
easy  and  current  style  of  narrative, 
without  the  incessant  breaks  and  the 
numbered  paragraphs,  which  give  the 
work  too  much  the  appearance  of  a 
school  text-book. 

To  enter  here  upon  any  discussion 
of  Prof.  Tyndall's  theories  with  regard 
to  glacier  motion  or  any  of  the  other 
points  which  he  has  taken  up  in  the 
latter  portion  of  the  work  would  oc- 
cupy too  much  space  ;  but  we  may 
take:an  early  opportunity  of  returning 
to  the  subject.  G.  CLAYPOLE. 


FREEMAN'S     OUTLINES       OF     HIS- 
TORY.1 

THE  deservedly  high  reputation 
which  Mr.  Freeman  has  acquired  as 
an  historian  will  insure  attention  to 
any  work  from  his  pen,  or  to  any  series 
of  books  published  under  his  editorial 
supervision  ;  and  this  notice  the  little 
volume  before  us  would  command  on 
its  own  merits.  It  is  designed  as  in- 
troductory to  a  series  of  special  histo- 
ries of  the  principal  nations  of  ancient 

1  Freeman's  Historical  Course  for  Schools  : 
Outlines  of  History.  By  EDWAKD  A.  FREEMAN, 
D.C.L.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 
New  York:  Holt  &  Williams.  1872.  ICmo.  pp. 
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and  modern  times,  to  be  prepared  by  Buck-handlers  of  Weimar.  There  are 

different   writers,   under  the   general  two  large  and  pretty  shops  for  books 

supervision  of  Mr.  Freeman,  and  de-  here,  if  not  more  ;  for,  although  the 

signed  partly  as  text-books  for  use  in  town  is  very  small,  it  imitates  a  large 

schools,  and  partly    as  manuals    for  German  town  as  faithfully  as  a  small 

home  use.     The  execution  of  this  vol-  dog  or  a  kitten  apes  the  attitudes  and 

ume,  which  is  designed  "  to  trace  out  habitudes  of  its  larger  elders.     It  has 

the  general  relations  of  different  pe-  its   little   theatre    and    market    and 

riods    and  different  countries  to  one  cathedral  and  park  and  castle,  just  as 

another,  without  going  minutely  into  if  they  all  belonged  in  a  toy-box,  and 

the  affairs  of  any  particular  country,"  could  be  set  up  and  put  back   again 

is   very  unequal;    the  first    chapter,  at  pleasure.    I  hesitate  over  the  word 

on  the  "  Origin  of  the  Nations,"  being  "little"  here:  it  might  with  reason 

better  than  any  thing  on  that  subject,  be   resented   by   the   inhabitants   of 

in   the  same  compass,  that  we  have  Weimar  5  for  the  park  is  very  large 

elsewhere  seen.     It  will  open  to  the  and  very  lovely  even  now  in  winter ; 

older  scholars  a  new   and   attractive  the    castle    is   really  imposing ;    and 

study,  and  show  them  something  of  the   theatre,  if  not  as    big   as    "the 

the  fascination  which  belongs  to  the  Globe,"  is  as  well  conducted, 

philosophy  of  history.     Several  of  the  The   bookstores    are   now   full   of 

other  sixteen  chapters  are  also  exe-  Christinas     publications,  —  piles     of 

cuted  with  a  firm   and  steady  grasp  E/ichter's    illustrations   to   make   the 

of  the  subject,  and  with   a   breadth  mouth  water,  and  every  kind  of  Kin- 

of  view  which  leaves  little  to  be  de-  der-bilder.     You   have    all   the    new 

sired.  Eichter  books  in»  America,  no  doubt ; 

Our  chief  objection  to  the  manner  in  but  here  they  are  so  cheap  ! 
which  Mr.  Freeman  has  executed  any  I  heard  yesterday  the  criticism  of 
part  of  his  task  is,  that  he  has  not  an  intelligent  German  Fraiilein,  upon 
rigidly  adhered  to  his  own  plan,  and  the  comparative  merits  of  Eichter 
that  some  of  his  chapters  are  over-  and  Oscar  Pfletsch,  which  was  in- 
loaded  with  details  which  will  be  likely  teresting  as  coming  from  a  German 
to  confuse  the  student.  With  this  point  of  view.  She  thinks  the  Eich- 
qualificatiori,  his  volume  merits  high  ters  are  far  more  attractive  than  the 
praise ;  and  in  spite  of  a  few  slight  others,  because  they  have  a  wider 
errors  in  the  chapter  on  the  American  range,  with  more  variety  in  land- 
Colonies,  and  in  some  other  places,  it  is  scape,  architecture,  and.  perspective  ; 
an  important  and  satisfactory  addition  while  the  Pfletsches  represent  always 
to  our  historical  text-books.  We  shall  an  interior,  with  ever-repeated  chil- 
look  with  great  interest  for  the  re-  dren,  tiresome  because  they  are  al- 
maining  volumes  oT  the  series.  ways  the  children  of  the  people,  in 

C.  c.  s.  cap  and  apron,  playing  in  a  kitchen, 
the  father  eternally  in  his  dressing- 
gown,  the  mother  washing  up  the 

NEW  GERMAN  BOOKS.  j^,^  ^.^      I  confess  that  this 

WEIMAR,  Dec.  20, 1872.  very  thing  makes  their  charm  for  me, 

DEAR  EDITOR,  —  In  obedience  to  especially  since  I  have  come  to  Ger- 

your  behests,  I  have  already  estab-  many,    where    all    the    real   children 

lished    friendly   relations    with    the  look  exactly  as  if  they  were  got  up 
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on  purpose  to  imitate  picture-books.1 
We  went  the  other  day  to  a  baker's 
shop,  which  consisted  of  a  kind  of  cel- 
lar, so  dark  that  it  was  lighted  by  a 
dim  lamp  at  four,  P.M.,  with  a  low, 
broad  arch  for  a  window.  Through 
the  curve  of  this  arch  we  saw  a  little 
child  perched  on  an  old  chair  which 
had  a  heart-shaped  hole  in  the  back 
(see  Pfletsch),  hugging  a  loaf  '  of 
Schwartzbrod  in  its  small  arms.  It 
had  on  a  cap  and  apron ;  and  the  feet 
stuck  out  in  front  in  difficult  but  ac- 
curate perspective.  We  spoke  to  at- 
tract attention ;  and  the  picture  van- 
ished. The  father  appeared,  reproved 
the  child,  and  took  away  the  big  loaf. 

To  return  to  the  books.  They 
brought  forward  in  the  shops  such 
quantities  of  books  just  received,  that 
I  found  it  very  difficult  to  select ;  but 
I  will  give  you  an  account  of  a  few 
of  them.  They  already  are  dated 
1873,  and  must  be  quite  new,  unless 
they  have  been  printed  in  numbers  in 
the  periodicals,  which  are  more  nu- 
merous here  even  than  at  home,  I 
should  think. 

EIXE  GROSSE  DAME  2  is  the  first 
really  exciting  modern  German  novel 
I  have  read.  It  is  like  a  French  ro- 
mance, full  of  passion  and  sentiment, 
well  written,  and  maintained  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  with  a  force  that  re- 
minds one  of  Cherbuliez.  You  and 
I  would  think  that  it  would  not  bear 
translation,  on  account  of  its  lack  of 
morality  and  propriety;  but,  since 
"  La  Revanche  de  Joseph  Noirel "  and 
"  Ladislas  Bolski  "  have  been  turned 
into  legible  American,  who  shall  say 
that  any  thing  may  not  be  trans- 
lated ? 

1  The  children  of  Fraulein  von  Rappenhoim's 
circle  are  nil  dressed  with  (remote)  reference  to 
Paris  fashions :  but  I  think  we  should  all  be  sorry 
to  have  the  Pfletsdi  children  bedecked  with  gamps 
and  sashes  and  ruffles. 

-  Eine  grosse  Dame.  Bv  E.  Van  De  Wall. 
Stuttgart:  K.  Hullberger.  1873. 


AUF  DEB  DUNE/  by  Spielhagen,  is 
quite  another  thing,  — a  simple,  pretty 
story,  which  would  be  very  pleasant 
in  English,  if  it  were  not  better  fun 
to  read  it  in  German.  The  scene  is 
laid  on  an  island  near  North  Ger- 
many, where  some  people  happened  to 
be  together  without  much  outside  in- 
terest. The  intelligent  young  man, 
and  the  pretty,  impressionable  girl, 
grew  to  fancy  themselves  mutually 
interested;  but  it  turned  out,  when 
another  lover  of  hers  came  back  from 
a  voyage,  that  she  really  loved  him 
the  best ;  and  Paul  was  quite  recon- 
ciled to  giving  her  up,  because,  on  the 
whole,  she  was  not  his  ideal.  The 
theory  of  "  counterparts  "  is  hinted 
at  here  ;  for  Paul  and  Hedda  enjoyed 
each  other  through  thorough  sympa- 
thy of  tastes ;  but  Victor  was  the 
proper  person  for  Hedda  to  many, 
because  he  was  her  direct  opposite  in 
every  particular. 

Aus  DEM  LEBEN  EIXES  BOSEN 
JuNGEN,2  by  Ernst  Koch,  is  a  tire- 
some book,  the  repetition  of  the  old 
story,  told  by  himself,  of  a  neglected 
child,  who  is  never  appreciated,  and 
always  in  difficulty.  It  is  written  in 
the  hardly  hidden  intent  to  cast  re- 
proach upon  the  French,  which  ap- 
pears in  so  many  of  the  German  nov- 
els now.  All  the  misfortunes  of  the 
"  bdse  Junge  "  came  from  his  having 
a  French  father  and  French  procliv- 
ities, which  brought  him  to  continual 
grief. 

EIN  KIND  DBS  ^ELSASZ  3  is  better 
written.  It  is  a  picture  of  family- 
life,  of  which  the  scene  is  laid  in  the 
present  time.  It  handles  well  enough 
the  vivid  prejudices  of  the  newly 

1  Auf  der  Dime.    By  Fr.    Spielhagen.     Leip- 
sic:  Staakmann. 

2  Aus   dem    Loben   eines  bosen  Jungen.    By 
En>t  Koch.    Cassel:  G.  H.  Wigand. 

3  Ein  Kind  des  Elsasz.    By  Gustav  v.  Meycrn. 
Leipsig:  GUnther.     1873. 


Tlie  Fire.  Friend.  —  Oilier  New  Booh. 
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made  Germans  in  Alsace;  but  the 
contrast  is  too  sharp  between  the 
truth  and  tenderness  of  rhe  German 
character,  and  the  Jesuitical  insincer- 
ty  and  overweening  self-conceit  of 
the  French.  The  actual  position  of 
the  unfortunate  Alsatians  is  highly 
dramatic ;  but  the  subject  is  too  fresh 
and  unfinished  to  make  yet  a  suitable 
foundation  for  romance.  The  good 
one,  also,  when  it  is  written,  will  be 
from  neither  French  nor  German  pen, 
but  by  some  impartial  outsider. 

Dr.  Hermann  Ethe,  now  assistant 
secretary  at  the  Bodleian  Library, 
Oxford,  has  published  a  collection  of 
"ESSAYS  UND  STUDIEN,'M  which  have 
all  previously  appeared  as  newspaper 
articles.  They  are  chiefly  studies  of 
character  drawn  from  people  recently 
or  now  living:  the  most  interesting 
ones,  perhaps,  are  of  Richard  Wagner, 
and  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  The 
same  man  has  also  written  an  "  Old 
Turkish  Popular  and  Manners  Ro- 
mance/' called  "  DIE  FAHRTEX  DES 
SAJJID  BATTHAL,"  2  an  imaginative 
and  fantastic  tale  of  an  ancient  hero  of 
Islam,  not  known  to  have  even  really 
existed.  The  historical  points  and 
details  of  the  customs  of  the  time  are 
said  to  be  carefully  studied;  but  I 
fear  me  the  work  is  dull.  s.  H. 


THE  FIRE  FRIEND.3 
MR.  WARNER  is  in  truth  a  rare  bird 
on  this  earth,  but  not  a  black  swan  by 
any  means,  and  still  further  from  be- 
ing a  goose.  He  is  a  genuine,  natu- 
ral, healthy,  cultivated  humorist; 
hearty  and  kindly,  and  not  sour  nor 
silly  nor  green  nor  vulgar  ;  a  gentle- 

1  Essays  und  Studien.     By  Dr.  Hermann  EthA 
Berlin:  Kirolal.    1873. 

2  Die  Fahrten   des  Sajjid  Batthal.      By  Dr. 
Hermann  Eth6.     Berlin :  Bmckhaus.    1873. 

3  Backlog  Studies.  By  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 
With  twenty-one  illustrations  by  Hoppin.    Bos- 
ton :  J.  11.  O^good  &  Co.    Cloth.    $2.00. 


man  and  a  scholar,  and  a  pleasant 
companion.  His  present  volume  is  a 
series  of  discursive  talks  on  a  wide 
range  of  topics.  The  chapters  are  ar- 
ticulated together  by  the  slender  but 
sufficient  idea  of  their  utterance  be- 
fore or  concerning  one  and  the  same 
fireplace  or  fire  or  backlog.  The  fire- 
tender,  who  serves  as  a  sort  of  Cory- 
phaeus, is  the  writer ;  for  Mr.  Hop- 
pin's  deft  pencil  has  revealed  to  those 
who  happen  to  know  the  writer  a 
funny  likeness,  which  lets  out  the 
fact ;  and  no  doubt  the  other  interlocu- 
tors are  personages  clothed  upon,  — 
flesh-and-bloods  now  in  life.  Anybody 
who  likes  to  read  for  short  periods,  or 
for  periods  not  so  very  short  either,  and 
with  quiet  smiles,  and  every  now  and 
then  a  chuckle  and  a  laugh,  will  need 
to  own  a  copy  of  "  Backlog  Studies ;" 
and,  when  he  has  read  that,  he  had 
better  buy  "  My  Summer  in  a  Gar- 
den," if  he  does  not  own  it  already. 
As  the  drinking  people  say  of  the  best 
champagne,  "There  is  not  a  headache 
in  a  hogshead  of  it."  Of  the  wine 
this  is  perfectly  true  as  long, as  you 
let  it  remain  "  in  a  hogshead  ;  "  of  the 
book,  it  is  true  always.  F.  B.  p. 

OTHER  NEW  BOOKS. 

THE  MOTHER'S  WORK  WITH  SICK 
CHILDREN.  By  Prof.  J.  B.  Fonssa- 
grives.  Translated  by  F.  P.  Foster, 
M.D.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam  & 
Sons.  Cloth.  $1.25. 

THE  HOME  :  WHERE  IT  SHOULD 
BE,  AND  WHAT  TO  PUT  IN  IT.  By 
Frank  R.  and  Marian  Stockton.  New 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Sons,  Cloth. 
75  cents. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  ART.  By 
H.  Taine.  Translated  by  Jphn  Du- 
rand.  Second  Revised  Edition.  New 
York:  Holt  &  Williams.  Cloth. 
$1.25. 
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BULLETIN  OF  THE  NATIONAL  AS- 
SOCIATION OF  WOOL  MANUFACTUR- 
ERS. Vol.  III.  No.  4.  October  - 
December,  1&72.  Edited  by  John  L. 
Hayes.  Boston.  8vo.  Paper.  , 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  WISCON- 
SIN ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES,  ARTS 
AND  LETTERS.  1870-72.  Published 
by  order  of  the  Legislature.  Madi- 
son, Wis.  :  Atvvood  &  Culver,  Print- 
ers. Svo.  Paper.  200  pp. 

THE  CUBAN  QUESTION  IN  THE 
SPANISH  PARLIAMENT.  (Debate  in 
the  Cortes.)  Extracts  from  speeches 
by  Senores  Diaz  Quintero,  Benat,  &c. 
London  :  Anglo  -  American  Times 
Press.  Paper.  32  pp. 

HALF -HOUR  EECREATIONS  IN 
POPULAR  SCIENCE.  Dana  Estes, 
Editor.  Part  6.  UNCONSCIOUS  AC- 
TION OF  THE  BRAIN,  AND  EPIDEMIC 
DELUSIONS.  By  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpen- 
ter, F.K.S.  Boston :  Estes  &  Lau- 
riat.  12mo.  Paper.  25  cents. 

MYSTERIES  OF  THE  VOICE  AND 
EAR.  By  Prof.  0.  N.  Eood.  (No.'  10, 
University  Series.)  New  Haven : 
C.  C.  ChatAeld  &  Co.  Paper. 

THE  YALE  NAUGHT-ICAL  ALMA- 
NAC foe  1873. 

CROSS  AND  CRESCENT  ;  OR,  YOUNG 
AMERICA  IN  TURKEY  AND  GREECE. 
(Young  America  Abroad,  2d  Series.) 
By  Wm.  T.  Adams  (Oliver  Optic). 
Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard.  12mo. 
Cloth. 

THE  TREASURE  OF  THE  SEAS. 
By  Prof.  James  De  Mille.  Boston  : 
Lee  &  Shepard.  12mo.  Cloth. 

KENTUCKY'S  LOVE  ;  OR,  BOUGH- 
ING  IT  AROUND  PARIS.  By  Edward 
King.  Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard. 
12mo.'  Cloth.  ' 

QUEENS.  By  E.  B.  Emery.  Bos- 
ton :  Estes  &  Lauriat.  12mo.  Cloth. 
$1.50. 


A  TWOFOLD  LIFE.  By  Wilhel- 
mine  von  Hillern.  From  the  Ger- 
man, by  M.  S.  Philadelphia :  J.  B. 
Lippincott  &  Co.  12mo.  Cloth. 

$1.75. 

FLEURANGE.  By  Mme.  Augustus 
Craven.  From  the  French,  by  M.  M. 
B.  New  York:  Holt  &  Williams. 
16mo.  Cloth.  $1.25. 

LADY  SWEETAPPLE  :  OR,  THREE 
TO  ONE.  By  George  Webbe  Dasent. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Svo.  Paper.  75  cents. 

THE  SPY  :  A  TALE  OF  THE  NEU- 
TRAL GROUND.  By  J.  Fenimore 
Cooper.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.  Paper.  75  cents. 

SEVEN  AUTUMN  LEAVES  FROM 
FAIRYLAND.  Illustrated.  Boston : 
A.  Williams  &  Co.  Small  4to.  Cloth. 

THE  SOUL'S  INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 
IN  THE  WORDS  OF  SCRIPTURE.  A 
Year  Book  of  Scripture  Texts.  Ar- 
ranged by  G.  Washington  Moon. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  Theo. 
L.  Cuyler.  Boston  :  Shepard  &  Gill. 
Square  32mo.  Cloth.  $1.00.  With- 
out Diary,  50  cents. 

THE  YEAR  BOOK  OF  THE  UNITA- 
RIAN CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCHES 
FOR  1878.  Boston  :  American  Uni- 
ta^rian  Association.  12mo.  Paper. 

CLARENCE.  A  drama.  By  D.  J. 
Snider.  St.  Louis  :  E.  F.  Hobart  & 
Co.  Svo.  Paper. 

THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  UNIVER- 
SITY. An  Inaugural  Address.  By 
Daniel  C.  Gilman,  President  of  the 
University  of  California.  San  Fran- 
cisco :  J-.  H.  Carmany  &  Co.  Svo. 
Paper. 

SUPREME  COURT  OF  CALIFORNIA. 
Argument  of  Mr.  John  W.  Dwinelle 
on  the  Bight  of  Colored  Children  to 
be  admitted  to  the  Public  Schools. 
Svo.  Paper. 


Hecorb  of  fJr0gre00. 


THE  PRISON-MISSION. 

[Concluded.] 

THE  Prison-Mission  have,  by  avail- 
ing themselves  of  this  branch  of 
their  work,  inaugurated  a  somewhat 
novel  phase  of  "reconstruction"  in 
the  lives  of  the  very  poorest  of  the 
poor,  —  "  the  poor  indeed"  —  desti- 
tute of  every  thing,  not  only  of  sub- 
stance, but  destitute  of  skill  in  any 
particular  line  of  labor,  destitute  of 
health,  their  very  physical  presence 
hurtful,  their  moral  breath  tainted, 
and  thus  entirely  destitute  of  charac- 
ter. What  is  it,  then,  that  these  poor 
creatures  especially  need?  The  an- 
swer is,  A  special  sort  of  employment 
for  this  special  class  of  women.  As 
was  said,  before  the  establishment  of 
this  washing  mission,  the  discharged 
prisoners  were  received  into  the  mis- 
sion-houses, and  shelter,  food,  &c.,  be- 
stowed on  them  gratuitously.  But 
now  this  branch  affords  a  reliable  in- 
dustrial resource,  on  which  the  women 
can  be  instructed  to  depend  for  their 
livelihood.  Indeed,  a  demand  for 
their  labor  has  been  created,  and  of  a 
character  which  promises  to  be  in- 
exhaustible. Instead,  therefore,  of 
opening  the  door  of  the  mission-house, 
and  admitting  as  inmates  the  women 
discharged  from  prison,  and  making 
them  mere  pensioners  and  guests,  as 
formerly,  and  which  always  seemed  a 
questionable  mode  of  real  benefit  to 
them,  they  are  handed  over  at  once 
to  this  wash-house  department  of  .the 
mission.  This  department  has  the 


double  advantage  of  "making  one 
hand  wash  the  other."  In  the  crowd- 
ed dens  of  poverty  in  the  great  me- 
tropolis, every  one  who  has  been 
f!  driven  by  the  Spirit  "  to  visit  them 
has  been  struck  with  the  utterly  foul 
state  of  the  clothing  and  bedding 
(wherever,  indeed,  there  happens  to  be 
bedding)  of  the  very  poor.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  but  very  much  of  the  dis- 
ease prevalent  amongst  this  class  of 
the  poorest  and  foulest  dwellers,  in  the 
poorest  and  foulest  dens  in  London, 
is  caused  mainly  from  this  state  of 
filth.  Washing  for  these  very  poor 
and  sick  is  a  work  specially  adapted 
to  these  women.  It  is,  however,  not 
only  desirable,  but  absolutely  neces- 
sary, that  they  should  be  kept  apart 
from  those  for  whom  their  services 
are  needed.  Indeed,  it  is  sometimes 
imperative,  that,  during  their  work, 
they  should  be  isolated  from  .all  asso- 
ciation, even  from  each  other,  if  need 
be.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  moral 
contamination  flows  from  such  women, 
and  they  not  seldom  become  perni- 
cious to  the  very  people  to  whom  they 
are  seeking  to  render  the  service  of 
their  hands.  The  weak  state  of 
health,  too,  which  invariably  follows 
abstinence  from  the  gratification  of 
their  depraved  instincts,  renders  them 
unfit,  for  their  own  as  well  as  for  the 
sake  of  others,  to  be  at  once  re-admit- 
ted to  social  life,  even  of  the  poorest 
class  of  society.  This  danger  is  obvi- 
ated, then,  by  employing  these  women 
at  the  sort  of  washing  done  in  the 
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Discharged  Female  Prisoners'  Aid 
Wash-house.  The  soiled  state  of 
the  clothing  and  bedding  which  comes 
from  the  vilte  purlieus  and  dens  of 
poverty  is  quite  exceptional,  requir- 
ing a  process  of  purification  that  op- 
erates on  all  defilement  in  its  neigh- 
borhood. Another  phase  in  the  work- 
ing of  this  branch  should  not  be  over- 
looked; and  that  is  its  restitutionary 
nature.  By  the  labor  of  these  women, 
benefit  has  been  rendered  to  the  very 
class  of  people  to  whom  it  was  justly 
due ;  for  none  suffer  at  the  hands  of 
the  criminal  and  tbe  vicious  as  do  the 
poor.  These  convicted  women  take 
the  first  and  only  step  in  restitution 
by  giving  voluntary  servitude  to  those 
whom  they  have  injured.  Their  la- 
bor cannot  properly  be  called  "ser- 
vice," like  that  of  ordinary  women. 
They  have  forfeited  their  rights  to  this 
sweet  interchange  of  service ;  for,  poor 
creatures  !  they  are  destitute  as  yet  of 
character  fit  to  re-admit  them  to  the 
society  of  those  they  would  serve. 
The  crowning  mercy  of  this  mission 
is,  that  it  gives  work  for  labor  which  is 
at  no  price,  and  any  payment  for  which 
is  more  than  it  is  worth  in  the  mar- 
ket ;  for  no  others  are  willing  to  em- 
ploy these  poor  destitutes,  to  whom 
the  washing  mission  pays  wages  on 
behalf  of  those  whom  they  have  them- 
selves injured.  It  gives  the  opportu- 
nity to  earn  bread  to  those  who  are  for- 
bidden by  the  barriers  of  society  to 
earn  an  honest  livelihood  elsewhere ; 
and,  while  doing  this,  they  are  gradu- 
ally earning  again  their  honest  fame 
and  character :  and  thus  the  society  is 
giving  them  the  chance  of  rendering 
what  no  other  work  affords  them,  — 
the  act  of  restitution. 

The     ECONOMICAL    CHARACTER   of 

the  work  is  of  vast  importance  to  the 
country  at  large*  These  women  who 
are  employed  by  the  society  exist  at 


a  heavy  loss  to  the  country  while  they 
are  in  prison,  and,  if  the  amount  could 
be  estimated  at  which  they  prey  upon 
the  public  when  at  large,  it  would 
probably  give  some  very  startling 
figures.  Idy  thus  utilizing  services, 
which  had  hitherto  not  only  been 
going  to  waste,  but  which  had  been  a 
positive  hinderance  to  the  utility  of 
others'  services,  the  washing  mission 
has,  during  the  past  3rear,  both 
avoided  a  great  amount  of  positive 
evil,  and  has  accomplished  an  incal- 
culable amount  of  good,  both  as  re- 
gards the  women  themselves,  and 
those  for  whom  their  services  have 
been  brought  into  requisition. 

The  RESULTS,  eren  in  so  short  a 
period  of  trial,  have  been  eminently 
satisfactory.  They  have  shown  them- 
selves in  the  daily  increasing  physi- 
cal improvement  of  the  women  who 
have  steadily  adhered  to  their  first 
resolutions  to  amend ;  and  it  is  to 
the  credit  of  the  women,  that  steady 
attendance  at  the  wash-house  is 
rather  the  rule  than  the  exception. 
They  have  gained  steadily  in  health, 
in  sobriety,  and  in  modesty.  There 
is  no  doubt,  that  if  the  society  were 
able  to  give  every  one  who  applies, 
work,  the  general  results  would  be 
far  greater  still.  The  tubs  and  stand- 
ing-room are  far  below  the  required 
extent,  not  being  sufficient  to  ac- 
commodate more  than  sixty  women 
at  any  one  time.  It  has  often  hap- 
pened, in  consequence'  of  the  small- 
ness  of  the  wash-house,  that  the 
society  have  been  tempted  to  push 
out  those  who  were  on  probation,  too 
rapidly,  and  at  too  early  a  stage  in 
their  new  life.  The  temptations 
against  which  they  were  too  slightly 
prepared  have  resulted  in  failure  on 
their  part,  and  bitter  disappointment 
to  the  society.  The  opportunity  is 
grand  for  glorious  results.  A  very 
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large  extent  of  washing  area  could 
be  filled  with  hands  only  too  willing 
to  redeem  themselves  from  ruin.  A 
steady  demand  for  their  labor  has 
been  created.  The  poor  and  the  sick 
of  the  various  metropolitan  districts 
will  always  afford  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  supply  for  materials  for 
operations.  If  only  the  two  can  be 
brought  together  in  such  a  way  that 
they  can  be  of  mutual  service  to  each 
other  without  fear  of  contamination, 
or  a  relapse  into  old  habits,  the  double 
grand  result  will  be  accomplished  of 
employing,  and  thus  lifting  out  of 
degradation,  a  class  of  women,  whom 
it  would  not  be  safe  or  expedient  for 
themselves  or  others  to  employ  in  any 
other  shape,  and  at  the  same  time 
relieving  a  class  of  deserving  poor  and 
sick  of  a  burden  they  are  unable  to 
carry.  During  the  year  1871  the 
society  gave  to  women  liberated  from 
prison,  applying  for  aid,  sixty-three 
hundred  and  twenty-three  days'  work, 
for  which  £474.  13s.  4cZ.  was  paid  to 
them  in  coin;  each  woman  earning 
at  least  one  shilling  a  day,  which  she 
was  free  to  spend  as  she  chose,  at  the 
close  of  the  day,  and  to  return  or  not, 
as  she  chose,  to  do  the  same  amount 
of  work  for  the  same  amount  of 
money.  None  of  the  women  are  en- 
couraged to  stay  in  the  wash-house 
if  they  can  find  more  remunerative 
labor.  But  the  majority  prefer"  to, 
simply  because,  without  character, 
this  is  their  only  resource.  The 
societ}^  take  care  that  just  as  soon  as 
they  see  evident  signs  of  a  steady 
determination  to  regain  their  own 
self-respect,  and  show  themselves 
worthy  of  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  others,  they  recommend  such  to 
higher  kinds  of  industry.  The  labor 
for  which  the  society  paid  during  the 
year  1871  accomplished  the  washing, 
drying,  and  mangling  of  thirteen 


thousand  two  hundred  and  nine  and 
a  half  dozens  of  clothing  of  all  kinds, 
at  an  estimated  cost  to  the  society  of 
only  fivepence  per  dozen,  including 
labor,  fuel,  materials,  rent,  and  super- 
vision By  charging  an  advance  of 
one  penny,  or  sixpence  per  dozen, 
there  thus  remains  a  hopeful  margin 
for  tare,  tret,  and  profit,  if  the  present 
operations  can  be  extended  in  accord- 
ance with  the  demand  created  by 
both  washer  and  the  washed-for.  A.S 
said  above,  these  last  are  the  very 
poor  and  sick,  who,  however,  them- 
selves pay  an  amount  which  covers 
about  one-fourth  of  the  outlay.  The 
balance  of  deficiency  has  been  made 
up  by  charitable  contributions.  I 
close  the  notice  of  this  the  most  im- 
portant branch  of  the  Prison-Mission 
by  giving  the  STATEMENT  OF  THE 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  THE 
WASHING  CHARITY  FOR  THE  YEAR 

1871. 

RECEIPTS. 

To  Contributions      .     .     .£512.    3s.  6  d. 
"   Payments  by  the  Poor 

for  Washing      .     .     .    294.  Us.  9fd. 
"   Rents  received  i  .     .     .      16.    Os.  0  d. 


£  823.  Is.  3%d. 


1  This  -item  refers  to  the  society's  Cottage 
Home,  which  stands  back  to  back  with  Nine  Elms 
House,  in  the  midst  of  the  f  >g  and  smoke  of  Lon- 
don, with  a  little  back-court  adjoining  the  large 
drying-ground,  with  a  door  of  communication  into 
the  wash-house  occupied  by  the  women  who  are 
employed,  and  who  are  free  to  come  and  fro  as 
they  choose,  but  who  are  required  to  pay  their 
rent  promptly,  and  not  to  u«e  any  alcoholic  liquors. 
It  is  entirely  self  supporting.  These  cottage  lodg- 
ings will  no  doubt  develop  thrmselves  into  a  more 
commodious  "Model  Lodging  House,"  for  the 
special  use  of  these  poor  women,  who  have  just 
found  an  outlet  from  a  life  of  shame  into  one  of 
usefulness  and  self-re.- pect.  I  propose  in  Another 
paper  to  speak  more  largely  on  this  Cottage 
Home.  I  fhall  also  have  to  postpone  the  result 
of  my  inquiries  into  the  fourth  and  really  most 
interesting  branch  of  tin's  mission,  — "  The  Prin- 
cess Mary  Villages,"  from  want  of  space.  Indeed, 
I  fear  I  have  taken  up  too  much  already.  My 
only  excuse  is,  that  I  believe  that  this  whole 
scheme  is  one  of  the  mo-t  eminently  grand 
strides  humanity  has  yet  taken  in  the  records  of 
progress. 
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EXPENDITURE. 

By  Labor  to  Discharged 

Female  Prisoners       £474.  18s.   7  d. 

Soap,  &c.  .....      66.  105.  6%d. 

Fuel  and  Light  ...      75.  13s.  2  d. 

Carriage  of  Clothes     .      32.  13s.  8  d. 

Machinery  and  Fittings      82.    2s.   7  d. 

Pd.  to  Poor,  Lost  Articles.     7.   4s,    1  d. 

"  Sundries S.Us.W^d. 

"  Rent,  Rates,  and  Taxes   60.  15s.    4  d. 
"  Balance 14.    8s.    5d 


£823.  Is.  3fd 
JOHN  WILLIAMS. 


THE  USE   OF  SUNDAY. 

THE  questions  regarding  the  best 
use  of  Sunday  are  now  among  the 
most  important  questions  to  be  dis- 
cussed and  decided  by  thoughtful 
men  and  women  in  America.  The 
report  of  the  Unitarian  National 
Conference  gives  us  in  full  the  im- 
portant essay  of  Dr.  Bellows,  which 
he  read  to  that  body.  We  ask  for 
careful  study  of  his  proposal  for  the 
best  use  of  Sunday,  especially  in  our 
larger  towns. 1 

SYSTEMATIC  OR  PARTICULAR 'USES 
OF  SUNDAY.  — But  what  community 
can  long  live  without  organized  reli- 
gion because  latent  religion  or  free  re- 
ligion is  always  extant  ?  It  is  the 
need  and  the  luxury,  the  instinct  and 
the  necessity,  of  man  ;  and,  though 
freedom  and  intelligence  change  its 
conditions,  they  do  not  lessen  its  real 
importance  even  when  limiting  its 
false  pretensions. 

In  attempting  to  lay  out  any  £lan 
for  the  systematic  use  of  Sunday,  I 
must,  in  what  remains,  confine  myself 
to  the  religious  uses  of  Sunday,  es- 
pecially the  use  of  it  by  those  who, 
like  ourselves,  believe  in  the  Christian 
Church ;  and  I  begin  with  saying  that 
the  system  to  which  we  have  fallen 

1  Report  of  the  Fifth  National  Conference  of 
Unitarian  and  other  Christian  Churches. 


heirs  is,  in  its  main  features,  better 
than  any  one  we  could  originate,  and 
needs  not  violent  or  revolutionary 
changes,  but  only  slight  improvements 
and  adaptations,  and  a  more  ener- 
getic use  of  means  and  method  al- 
ready in  use.  Our  Sunday  is  already 
a  free  day.  It  brings  with  it  no 
longer  the  close  atmosphere  which 
long  smothered  human  faculties,  and 
left  little  of  the  real  man  open  to  use 
and  enjoy  its  opportunities.  The 
progress  of  emancipation  from  sab- 
batical superstitions  is  quite  rapid 
enough  for  safety,  and  needs  nothing 
but  direction.  If  we  adopted  the 
European  or  Roman  Catholic  theory 
of  Sunday  in  America,  our  climate, 
our  race,  our  national  tastes,  would 
forbid  the  adoption  of  their  Sunday 
customs.  The  Germans  have  very 
poor  success  in  transplanting  their 
Sunday  beer-gardens  to  America  ;  and 
the  open  Sunday  evening  theatres 
draw  audiences  only  from  foreign 
populations,  and  in  specially  non- 
American  places.  Our  people  use  the 
evenings  of  the  secular  week  for  their 
amusements.  They  are  not  obliged, 
as  a  rule,  to  defer  them  to  any  one 
day,  and  to  make  that  day  the  Sun- 
day. Sunday  is,  therefore,  by  fortu- 
nate American  tendencies,  taking  on 
a  type  of  its  own,  unlike  what  it  has 
anywhere  else.  It  is  coming  to  be  a 
day  divided  between  religious  uses 
and  domestic  uses,  —  a  day  of  worship 
and  a  family  day.  The  morning  is, 
by  the  governing  majority  who  con- 
trol public  sentiment,  given  up  to 
worship  and  religious  instruction  ;  the 
afternoon  and  evening  to  family  walks 
and  talks  and  domestic  gatherings. 
It  seems  to  me  that  no  systematic  use 
of  Sunday  which  discourages  this 
tendency,  or  fair  division,  can  stand, 
or  ought  to  stand.  I  believe  that  the 
more  general  consent  we  attain,  with- 
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out  scruples  or  misgivings,  in  the  use 
of  Sunday  afternoon  as  a  period  of 
domestic  re-union  and  open-air  recre- 
ation, would  give  new  force  and  in- 
terest to  the  public  worship  and  re- 
ligious uses  of  the  morning.  People 
would  go  to  church  more  readily  if 
great  religious  occasions  were  not 
cheapened  by  too  great  frequency, 
and  they  would  carry  more  of  them- 
selves when  they  did  go. 

OXE  GOOD  RELIGIOUS  SUNDAY 
SERVICE  is  FAR  BETTER  THA^  Two. 
—  It  is  plain  that  this  tendency  to 
one  public  service  is  commending  it- 
self -to  American  experience,  and  be- 
coming every  year  more  common.  It 
is  a  good  tendency ;  not,  as  it  might 
superficially  seem,  a  tendency  to- 
wards laxity  and  religious  neglect, 
but  towards  a  livelier  interest  in  wor- 
ship, and  a  method  better  justified  by 
general  experience  in  old  countries 
and  by  the  laws  of  human  nature. 
Perfunctory  6fficial  services,  matins, 
vespers,  masses  high  and  low,  —  these . 
may  be  indefinitely  multiplied;  but 
religious  service's  dependent  on  the 
teaching  power,  the  spiritual  vivacity, 
the  personal  devoutness,  of  the  minis- 
ter who  leads  them,  cannot  prudently 
or  successfully  be  multiplied.  It  is 
impossible  to  lead  two  equally  inspir- 
ing religious  services  in  public  wor- 
ship in  any  one  day.  Divine  service 
may  be  twice  read,  morning  and  even- 
ing prayer  be  said,  without  strain, 
and,  because  wholly  familiar,  be 
joined  in  without  exhaustion,  because 
without  a  very  lively  interest ;  but  a 
characteristic  act  of  public  worship  in 
America,  such  as  prevails  in  Method- 
ist, Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Congre- 
gational churches,  is  really  only  pos- 
sible in  its  best  form,  and  with  its 
best  effect,  once  in  one  day.  And,  be- 
cause most  congregations  still  main- 
tain a  double  service,  they  do  not 

24 


commonly  have  one  of  the  best  qual- 
ity. The  interest  is  not  enough 
massed ;  the  preparation  is  not  enough 
concentrated.  Tlie  old  objection,  that 
the  people  would  wander  or  amuse 
themselves,  or  read  pleasant  books,  if 
not  called  together  to  doze  in  church 
in  the  afternoon,  is  really  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  one  service.  Let 
them  wander,  read,  or  chat.  It  is 
more  wholesome  than  digesting  a 
Sunday  dinner  in  a  meeting-house, 
dozing,  or  wishing  a  dull  religious  ser- 
vice over. 

To  this  it  may  be  said,  that,  in  the 
country,  the  afternoon  service  is  the 
more  important  and  fully  attended 
service,  and  that  it  will  be  the  morn- 
ing service  that  is  omitted,  if  only  one  • 
is  maintained.  I  beg  to  suggest, 
however,  that  it  is  the  custom  of  two 
services  in  the  country  that  allows 
and  encourages  the  neglect  of  the 
•morning  service,  and  the  magnifying 
of  the  afternoon.  In  truth,  the  two 
services  in  the  country  are  one  long 
service,  with  an  intermission,  of 
which  service  most  of  the  people  share 
only  half.  Doubtless  there  are  rea- 
sons for  the  difficulty  of  getting  farm- 
ers' families  to  church  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  but  these  would  be  considerably 
obviated  by  adopting  what  would,  I 
think,  on  every  account,  in  city  and 
country,  be  a  decided  improvement; 
and  that  is,  changing  the  hour  of 
our  principal  service  to  eleven,  or 
even  in  cities,  as  on  the  European 
continent,  to  twelve  o'clock.  We  are 
travelling  towards  this.  A  quarter 
past  ten  in  Boston  is  a  quarter  of 
eleven  in  New  York.  All  our  holi- 
day religious  services,  Christmas  and 
New  Year's,  begin  at  eleven ;  and  I 
know  no  reason  why  the  regular  Sun- 
day worship  should  not  be  fixed  at 
that  hour,  —  except  the  force  of 
custom. 
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TlME  WOULD  THUS  BE  GAINED 
FOR  MORE  THOROUGH  EELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  YOUNG.  —  The 
reason  for  urging  this  point  of  a  later 
hour  of  morning  service,  with  refer- 
ence to  making  it  the  only  service,  is, 
that  it  would  allow  more  time  in  the 
morning  for  the  deliberate  use  of 
Sunday-school  instruction.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  general  usage  is  now 
in  regard  to  hours.  I  suppose  it  va- 
ries greatly  in  town  and  country,  vil- 
lages, and  rural  and  scattered  dis- 
tricts. In  cities  it  usually,  perhaps, 
precedes  the  morning  service.  It 
sometimes  follows  close  upon  it,  fill- 
ing up  the  intermission.  It  occupies 
the  afternoon,  where  there  is  evening 
service  or  no  second  public  service ; 
or  it  follows  the  second  service.  Now, 
it  seems  to  me,  as  a  system,  the  Sun- 
day school  suffers  from  being  made  a 
mere  movable  accessory  of  Sunday, 
and  tucked  into  the  most  wholly  con- 
venient space,  and  that  it  suffers  still 
more  from  being  regarded  as  a  hard- 
ship on  the  part  of  teachers  and  pu- 
pils. I  would  not  have  the  whole  Sun- 
day crowded  with  direct  religious  du- 
ties. Neither  children  nor  teachers 
should  be  robbed  of  their  feeling  that 
it  brings  rest,  emancipation,  and  pleas- 
ure, as  well  as  religious  worship  and 
religious  instruction.  To  this  end  I 
should  counsel  that  all  the  religious 
instruction  and  all  the  public  worship 
of  Sunday  should  be  comprehended 
within  the  morning  hours,  from  nine 
to  one.  Let  those  four  hours,  divided 
between  Sunday  school  and  worship, 
be  vigorously  and  wisely  employed, 
and  the  religious  use  of  Sunday  would 
be  far  more  efficacious  than  it  is  now. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  these  hours, 
and  the  improvement  of  them,  I  have 
a  word  or  two  to  offer  touching  both. 

WHAT  OUR  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS 
NEED.  —  And  first  of  the  Sunday 


school.  It  does  not  so  much  want 
more  time  as  more  system  ;  and  it  will 
not  have  more  system  until  it  be- 
comes an  object  of  more  interest  both 
with  ministers  and  people.  It  is  un- 
deniable that  its  difficulties  are  chief- 
ly due  to  a  secret  or  unconscious  sus- 
picion of  its  usefulness,  —  as  too  com- 
monly conducted,  a  well-founded  sus- 
picion. The  unsettled  condition  of 
theological  opinion,  biblical  studies, 
and  positive  views,  for  which  no- 
body is  to  blame^  has  not  only 
made  the  teaching  of  religion  diffi- 
cult, first,  by  leaving  those  who 
should  be  teachers  in  confusion  of 
mind,  but  it  has  made  the  use  of  old 
books  impossible,  and  the  creation  of 
satisfactory  new  ones  too  difficult  for 
any  to  hope  at  present  for  more  than 
partial  success  in  it.  Teaching  has 
become  necessarily  oral,  and  mainly 
personal.  It  has  fallen  into  young 
hands.  Most  of  the  best  and  most 
competent  people,  either  from  mere 
scruples,  or  more  serious  doubts  of  its 
usefulness,  have  too  often  withheld 
their  services ;  and  the  Sunday  school 
has,  —  I  will  not  say  declined  ;  but  it 
has  not  attained  the.  importance  or 
relative  usefulness  among  us  it  has  in 
other  Christian  bodies.  Now,  we  can- 
not force  conclusions,  or  make  theolo- 
gy, or  be  any  more  wilfully  settled 
than  our  minds  and  consciences  allow. 
We  must  take  such  convictions  as  we 
have,  and  use  them  as  we  can.  But 
might  not  what  is  positive  and  true, 
under  all  circumstances,  in  natural  re- 
ligion and  in  the 'Christian  faith,  be  so 
set  forth  as  to  fill  the  void  or  vague- 
ness in  the  minds  of  the  young  with 
at  least  the  outline  or  skeleton  of  a 
religion  ?  And  moreover,  in  the 
present  difficult  period  for  religious 
teaching,  who,  so  much  as  the  best, 
strongest,  andmost  experienced  minds, 
should  undertake  it  ?  If  the  minis- 
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try  took  hold  of  its  weekly  hearers  as 
it  might,  and  made  the  spiritual  life  a 
profound  and  practical  reality,  would 
it  be  possible  for  men  and  women  of 
middle  age,  parents  themselves,  peo- 
ple of  culture  and  thought  and  feel- 
ing, to  think  themselves  excused  from 
Sunday-school  service  ?  No ;  the 
difficulty  begins  back  of  the  Sunday 
school, — in  the  church.  If  the  form 
of  instruction  there  were  solid,  clear, 
positive,  and  such  as  could  be  carried 
home ;  if,  above  all,  it  had  any  syste- 
matic character,  the  result  of  serious 
study  and  labor,  —  would  not  those 
who  laid  hold  of  it,  and  felt  they  had  it 
in  their  grasp,  be  anxious  and  willing 
to  communicate  it  to  the  young  ? 

THE  PULPIT  AND  RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION.  — The  church  services 
ought  to  be  a  true  religious  education 
of  the  people :  their  natural  result 
should  be  a  crop  of  able,  religiously- 
cultured,  well-informed  Christians, 
who  should  be  willing,  anxious,  and 
competent  to  communicate  elemen- 
tary religious  instruction  to  the  chil- 
dren of  their  own  congregations. 
The  Sunday  school  should  prepare 
the  young  to  profit  more  by  the  in- 
structions of  the  pulpit  and  the  wor- 
ship of  the  church.  They  should  thus 
steadily  elevate  each  other. 

What  I  fear  in  our  present  Sunday 
school  system  is  the  predominance  of 
the  sentimental  element  over  the  in- 
structive. I  am  by  no  means  certain 
that  religious  awe,  moral  sensibility, 
and  spiritual  experience  may  not  be 
too  early  and  too  directly  stimulated : 
but  the  memory  cannot  be  too  early 
stored  with  facts ;  the  history  of  the 
Bible  cannot  be  too  early  unfolded ; 
sacred  geography  cannot  be  too  well 
taught.  The  Old  Testament  is  daily 
being  rendered  a  safer  and  better 
booli ;  and  the  last  and  profoundest 
studies  of  men  like  Evvald  would  sim- 


plify and  give  reality  to  its  teaching, 
if  ministers  would  learn  themselves, 
and  then  tell  the  people  what  they 
are,  The  truth  is,  that  our  ministry 
must  not  lose  its  hold  on  the  people 
by  substituting  practical  interests  and 
discussion  for  these  special  studies, 
or  attempting  a  rivalry  with  novels, 
poetry,  newspapers,  in  the  pulpit,  in- 
stead of  furnishing  from  strictly  pro- 
fessional studies  that  knowledge  the 
people  can  not  and  will  not  get  else- 
where. Make  the  pulpit  necessary 
by  giving  there  instruction  not  else- 
where to  be  had,  by  treating  of 
themes  not  elsewhere  discussed,  "by 
communicating  inspirations  not  else- 
where obtainable,  and  it  will  not  lose 
its  attraction,  or  fail  to  grow  in  power. 
But  this  involves  a  scholarly  ministry. 
New  England  had  it  once ;  and  it  can 
have  it  again.  If  it  loses  it,  it  will 
lose  every  thing  most  characteristic 
and  permanent  in  religious  influence ;' 
and,  above  all,  it  will  lose  instructed 
religious  laymen,  who  will  be  solid  and 
competent  teachers  and  helpers  of  the 
rising  youth. 

HOME  USES  OF  SUNDAY.  —  A 
word  upon  the  systematic  use  of  Sun- 
day for  religious  purposes  at  home 
and  by  private  Christians.  To  those 
not  engaged  in  Sunday-school  instruc- 
tion, I  know  nothing  which  ought  reg- 
ularly and  systematically  to  occupy  a 
couple  of  hours  of  every  Sunday  morn- 
ing so  much  as  the  study  of  the  Bible. 
Reading  of  the  Bible  is  good ;  but 
reading  is  not  enough,  and 'tends  to 
become  a  form  and  a  weariness,  in 
which  familiarity  ends  in  a  loss  of 
charm  and  meaning.  But  study  of 
the  Bible,  with  the  modern  helps 
which  ought  to  be  on  the  table  of 
every  intelligent  Christian,  is  not  only 
a  fascinating,  but  an  ever  more  and 
more  illuminating  Occupation.  What 
an  immense  incentive  to  the  pulpit 
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would  the  presence  of  a  Bible-study- 
ing congregation  be  !  What  a  new 
interest  in  preaching  and  worship 
would  come  over  minds  that  had  them- 
selves investigated  the  chief  religious 
questions  in  private !  How  much 
shallow  skepticism,  hard  indifference, 
presumptuous  criticism,  would  disap- 
pear, if  private  Christians  knew  more 
of  the  Scriptures  they  hear  treated 
with  lightness,  or  set  aside  with  an  air 
of  superiority ! 

And  then,  for  those  who  will  not  or 
can  not  send  their  children  to  the  Sun- 
day school,  ought  there  not  to  be  in 
every  Christian  household  a  Sunday 
school  at  home?  I  know  that  the 
deepest  and  truest  home  religion  is 
not  formal  and  stated,  and  does  not 
take  the  form  of  instruction,  but  of 
example,  atmosphere,  and  familiar 
precept  at  the  daily  meals.  But  I 
believe  that  a  mother  or  father  gath- 
ering the  children  about  their  knees 
on  Sunday  morning  for  a  regular  lesj 
son  in  the  Scriptures  would  go  far  to 
secure  a  better  growth  in  the  family 
faith  and  piety,  both  for  themselves 
and  their  children,  than  is  elsewhere 
to  be  obtained. 

Again :  should  not  a  portion  of  Sun- 
day be  systematically  given  to  uses 


of  charity?  When  is  visiting  to 
neglected  or  poor  relations,  decayed 
acquaintances,  the  sick,  the  aged,  the 
miserable  and  lonely,  to  be  done,  if  not 
on  this  day  sacred  to  Christian  affec- 
tion ?  If  parents  and  children  were 
united  in  doing  some  special  work  or 
act  of  Christian  kindness  and  disinter- 
estedness on  this  beautiful  day,  would 
it  not  make  it  holier  and  more  blessed 
than  it  can  otherwise  be  ? 

I  have  not  thought  it  wise  to  pro-r 
pose  any  strained  and  heroic  use  of 
Sunday,  because,  nothing  is  so  much 
needed  in  America  as  repose  j  and  be- 
cause, however  propositions  and  rec- 
ommendations of  a  very  exacting  kind 
may  reflect  a  lustre  upon  the  faith  and 
piety  that  urges  them,  they  are  not 
likely  to  confer  much  benefit  upon 
those  for  whose  advantage  they  pro- 
fess to  be  given.  In  aiming  at  too 
much,  we  lose  all.  Very  likely,  too, 
the  whole 'scope  of  this  paper  may 
conflict  with  the  views  and  opinions 
of  better  and  more  sabbatical  Chris- 
tians. But  nothing  offered  in  sim- 
plicity, and  from  the  single  desire  of 
usefulness,  can  be  wholly  lost,  even 
though  its  only  fate  is  to  bring  forth 
from  others  a  wisdom  that  confounds 
its  weakness. 


JJefrbfo. 


[Figures  1  to  7  inclusive  indicate  degree  of  dif- 
ficulty;  e.g.,  1  very  easy,  7  very  difficult.  Capitals 
(A  to  G)  the  key.  Letters  within  brackets  the 
range  for  the  voice.] 

CARL  PRUFER,  30  West  Street,  Bos- 
ton. 

Chickering  Collection  of  Four  Part 
Songs.  Vol.  ii.  Book  x.  .  .  .75 
Each  volume  of  this  well-known 
collection  consists  of  six  books,  each 
book  containing  six  songs  by  the  best 
of  the  older  as  well  as  modern  com- 
posers. In  the  number  before  us  are 
songs  by  Kunze,  Abt,  Schuppert, 
Weber,  Gade,  and  Loring.  For  the 
best  effect,  after  careful  training,  they 
should  be  sung  without  accompani- 
ment. Many  of  them  are  already 
well  known  through  the  Parker  Club, 
and  the  more  extended  organization 
known  as  the  Apollo  Club. 
A  Rider  through  the  Valley  Rode. 

F.  (A  to  D)  3.  Eobert  Franz.    .40. 
When  the  Spring  comes  climbing 
o'er  the,  hills.  E.  (BtoG#)4. 

Eobert  Franz .40 

The  first  an  effective  song  for  bass 
or  baritone,  the  second  for  a  tenor  or 
soprano.  The  ability  to  sing  Franz 
songs  cannot  be  measured  by  ordinary 
ability  for  ballad-singing.  A  Franz 
song  with  its  accompaniment  is  a  per- 
fect whole,  which  would  be  sadly 
marred  were  a  note  changed  through 
the  caprice  or  inability  of  the  accom- 
panist. Those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  hear  Mr.  Osgood  (confess- 
edly the  best  interpreter  of  Franz  this 


side  the  water)  will  have  received  a 
new  revelation  of  Eobert  Franz,  and 
if/  in  any  degree  imitative,  also  a  les- 
son in  singing  Franz  songs  worth  the 
price  of  many  tickets. 
WHITE,  SMITH,  AND  PERRY.  298 

and  300   Washington    Street. 
The  Fire-Fiend.     C.     3.     T.  P. 

Eyder 80 

A  grand  march  dedicated  to  Chief 
Engineer  Damrell. .  The  only  thing 
original  and  unique  is  the  titlepage, 
designed  as  a  reminiscence  of  the  great 
fire.  In  the  distance  the  State  House 
and  the  Old  South  in  curious  juxtapo- 
sition ;  a  lurid  atmosphere ;  the  "  An- 
gel of  Peace  and  Gladness"  with 
highly-inflamed  wings  soaring  aloft, 
either  weeping,  or  shielding  her  eyes 
from  the  hot  cinders,  while  two  fear- 
ful dragons,  either  of  which  would 
have  proved  more  than  a  match  for  St. 
George,  are  belching  fire  and  smoke 
with  special  vindictiveness  at  a  young 
unprotected  female  and  a  small  child 
in  scanty  habiliments,  who  seem,  per- 
haps by  virgin  purity,  to  pass  •  un- 
scathed where  strong  men  with  shields 
and  bucklers,  and  one  with  a  cotton 
bale,  seem  to  have  succumbed.  This 
is  worse  than  the  phoenix. 

VOCAL. 
'Tis  done.  Eft.  (Efr  to  Bfc).     2. 

J.  W.  Turner       35 

Another  attempt  in  a  serious  song 
and  chorus  to  do  honor  to  the  late 
Mr.  Greeley. 
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The    Wisdom   oj  the   See.     G. 
(D  to  C).  2.  B.  F.  Baker  .     .     .40 
A  simple  and  pretty  little  ballad  for 
a  child  to  sing;    the    melody    easily 
caught  and  remembered,  as  well  as  the 
words.     Written  originally  by  Emily 
Carter  for  "  The  Nursery." 
Amber  Lee.   Afr  (C  to  Dfr).    2. 

C.  A.  White         40 

A  song  and  chorus  neither  distinc- 
tively good  nor  bad.  Mr.  White  has 
written  many  things  that  are  better. 
The  song  has  an  illustrated  titlepage. 

The  Open  Door.     C  and  F.    3. 

M.  Keller         60' 

All  who  have  sung  Mr.  Keller's 
popular  songs,  "The  Exile,"  "The 
King  and  the  Miller,"  will  welcome 
this  for  bass  or  contralto.  The  words, 
relating  a  familiar  and  touching  inci- 
dent, from  the  German.  The  music 
pathetic  and  characteristic. 

OLIVER   DITSON   &   Co.  277  Wash- 
ington Street. 

Myrtle  -  Wreath    Waltzes.      4. 

E.    Strauss .60 

A  set  of  Strauss  waltzes  not  in- 
cluded in  the  "Gems  of  Strauss,'7 
though  fully  worthy  the  honor ;  for 
they  have  the  true  Strauss  rhythm. 
Scarcely  distinguishable  from  those  by 
the  more  celebrated  brother  Johann. 
New  Vienna.  4.  J.  Strauss  .  .75 
Capital  arrangement  for  piano  and 
violin  of  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
the  Strauss  Waltzes. 
Lohengrin  March.  G.  3.  Wagner 

(arr.  by  Brissler) 35 

For  four  hands.  Whether  the  ef- 
fort to  popularize  Wagner's  music  by 
simple  arrangements  will  ever  succeed 
is  doubtful ;  but  the  object  in  view  is 
worth  the  endeavor  ;  familiarity  with 
the  works  of  one  of  our  greatest  mod- 
ern composers  being  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  enjoy  them. 


Moment  Musical.     A.  3.    Ernst 

Perabo 40 

A     pleasing     allegro      movement, 
written   with    the    careful     accuracy 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Perabo  in  com- 
position as  well  as  transcription. 
"It  is  done."     B  min.     3.    Poz- 

nanski 30 

This  is  a  "religious  meditation" 
on  the  dying  words  of  the  late  Horace 
Greeley,  and  "I  know  that  my  Ee- 
deemer  liveth."  Quite  simple,  but 
better  than  the  average  of  dirges, 
marches,  anthems,  and  songs  that  have 
owed  their  birth  to  Mr.  Greeley's 
death. 

VOCAL. 

Maid  of  Athens.  (C  to  Efr).     3. 

Ch.  Gounod 40 

Byron's  charming  love-song  was 
more  familiar  to  young  people  twenty 
years  ago  than  now,  and  will  seem 
fresh  and  new  to  the  young  singers  of 
to-day.  The  words  have  been  set  to 
music  a  score  of  times,  but  never  so 
agreeably  as  by  Gounod.  The  grace- 
ful running  accompaniment  is  more 
difficult  than  the  song. 
Esmeralda.  4.  D  min.  (C  to  E)/ 
W.  C.  Levey 50 

"  Where  is  the  Little    Gypsifs 
home?"  W.  C  Levey.     ...     50 
A  fascinating  gypsy  song  for  a  con- 
tralto ;  the  tempo  a  real  bolero.     Key 
changes  several  times.     Taking  for  a 
concert-song,  and  equally  pleasing,  if 
well  sung,  for  the  parlor. 

Sands  o>  Dee.    A  min.    (A  to  D). 
3.    L.  H.  Southard      ...     .30 
One  more  to  add  to  the  few  really 
good  ballads  for  contralto.     Pathetic, 
as  it  must  needs  be  to  suit  Kingsley's 
words  so  sweet,  so  sad.     A  slight  mis- 
print in  the  closing  chord  needs  cor- 
rection :  it  should  be  C  natural,  not 
C  sharp. 
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Thinking   and*  Dreaming.     D. 
(D  toG).     3.  Tours     ...     .40 
A  genuine  love-song  for  mezzo  so- 
prano.    The    melody  .  pleasing,    and 
easily    learned;    the    accompaniment 
suitable,  and  not  difficult. 

Vocal  Variations.     {Ah!     Vous 
dirai-je)   from   the   opera   Le 
Toreador.     G.    6.     A.  Adam.    .60 
The  theme  is  familiar  to  every  child 
as  "  Haste  thee,  Winter,  haste  away ; " 
but   the  variations    are    exceedingly 
florid    and   difficult,    with    trills    and 
roulades  compassing  C  in  alt.     Quite 
impossible,    save    to    a  very  flexible, 
well-trained  voice. 

G.    D.    KUSSELL    &  Co.,  126   Tre- 
mont  Street,  Boston. 

15  Inventions  a  3  voix.     J.  Se- 
bastian Bach $1.00 

A  fine  reprint  of  a  well-known 
work.  Several  years  ago,  some  num- 
bers were  published  separately,  or  in 
other  combinations,  by  the  same 
house :  with  this  exception  we  have 
been  dependent  on  the  foreign  edi- 
tions. The  clear,  beautiful  type,  with 
the  careful  correctness  always  char- 
acteristic of  the  issues  from  Kussell 
&  Co.,  make  this  edition  most  wel- 
come to  all  lovers  of -John  Sebastian 
Bach.  To  those  unfamiliar  with  his 
writings  for  the  piano,  we  would  say, 
that  the  "  Inventions  "  are  a  suite  of 
fifteen  short  pieces  quite  independent 
of  each  other,  all  more  or  less  fugal 
or  ecclesiastical,  yet  differing  in  theme 
and  detail  as  widely  as  the  preludes 
and  fugues  in  "  The  Well-tempered 
Clavichord,"  requiring  careful  study, 
training  mind  and  fingers  alike. 
Robert  Schumann's  advice  to  young 
musicians,  in  his  invaluable  "  Haus 
und  Lebens-Regelri,"  is  applicable 
also  to  the  "  Inventions  :  "  — 

"Sedulously  practice  the  fugues 
of  good  masters,  above  all  those  of 


John  Sebastian  Bach.  His  l  Well- 
tempered  Clavichord '  should  be  your 
daily  bread.  You  will  thus  become 
certainly  a  capable  musician." 
Barcarolle.  E.  4.  J.  A.  Hills.  .50 
.One  of  "  Deux  Morceaux  "  for  the 
piano.  The  movement,  beginning  as  an 
allegro  tranquillo,  assumes  a  barcarolle 
form  in  the  andante,  has  a  brilliant 
cadenza  appassionata,  an  octave  pas- 
sage marked  rubato,  and,  as  a  whole, 
includes,  for  the  average  player,  rather 
more  difficulties  than  the  merit  of  the 
piece  when  learned  warrants.  Mr. 
Hills  is  capable  of  better  things,  and 
should  not  in  his  own  compositions 
admit  commonplaces  that  would  elicit 
censure  in  one  of  his  pupils.  The 
theme  itself  is  pleasing. 

VOCAL. 

Little  Bud  Dandelion.  F.  (C  to 
D)  3.  Stephen  A.  Emery  .  .35 
A  charming  little  ballad  written  for 
Mrs.  Barry,  and  within  the  range  of 
any  contralto  possessing  average  taste 
and  skill.  Like  Mr.  Emery's  little 
Ton  Bilder,  it  indicates  refinement 
and  delicacy,  —  his  special  characteris- 
tics as  an  author.  The  pretty  verses 
by  Helen  L.  Bostwick,  and  the  simple, 
graceful  melody,  are  well  suited. 

John  Anderson's  Gane.     E.  min 
(E  to  E)     3.     George  L.  Os- 
good 30 

As  the  title  indicates,  this  is  an 
answer  to  Burns's  familiar  song :  the 
contrast  is  unfortunate,  perhaps.  The 
melody  is  pathetic,  ^movement  quasi 
andante.  To  hear  Mr.  Osgood  sing 
this  or  any  of  his  compositions  is  to 
pronounce  them  lovely,  charming. 
They  are  always  well  arranged,  the 
accompaniments  not  too  difficult,  yet 
characteristic ;  for  the  rest,  much  de- 
pends on  the  tas-te  of  the  singer. 
The  Violet.  G.  (G  to  G)  4.  Mo- 
zart. .  .35 
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This  charming  little  song,  better 
known  as  "  Das  Veilchen,"  has  been 
gracefully  translated  by  Mr.  Osgood, 
and  sung  by  him  at  the  Thomas  Con- 
certs. The  melody  is  unmistakably 
Mozart,  the  accompaniment  no  less 
so,  —  "  Das  arme  Veilchen  !  es  war  ein 
herzigs  Veilchen  ! "  In  this  coiinec- 
.  tion  we  must  speak  of  one  thing  char- 
acteristic enough  of  the  age,  but  in 
our  view  none  the  less  reprehensible. 
The  name  of  the  favorite  tenor  who 
sings  the  song  appears  in  the  largest 
and  handsomest  capitals ;  Mozart,  who 
performed  the  trifling  act -of  writing 
it  only,  retires  into  the  background 
in  the  smallest  type,  requiring  as  care- 
ful search  to  find  the  author's  name 
as  to  discover  in  its  grassy  nook  the 
humble  flower  of  which  he  sang. 

Drifting  Onward.     F.  (B  to  F) 

2.    T.  B.  Bishop 30 

A  simple,  unpretending  song,  with 
chorus.  The  air  easily  learned, 
though  not  very  original.  The  words, 
by  George  Cooper  (a  prolific  song- 
writer), drift  onward  musically 
enough  for  the  average  taste.  Move- 
ment andante  affettuoso,  accompani- 
ment very  easy. 

Sleepest  thou  still,  mine  own.     D. 
min.    (A  to   E)  3.     A.  H. 
Pease 50 

I  love  my  love.    Ab,  (C  to  Bb) 

4.  A.  H.  Pease 75 

The  author  of  these  two  songs  is 
better  known  among  New- York  ama- 
teurs than  in  Boston,  having  attained 
at  least  a  local  popularity.  The  first 
song  is  a  serenade.  Words  by  Amelia 
Edwards.  Dedicated  to  Miss  Antoi- 


nette Sterling.  Quit$  pretty,  not  diffi- 
cult, and  likely  to  please  among  the 
limited  list  of  contralto  songs.  The 
second,  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Charles 
Moulton,  is  quite  florid,  and  requires  a 
good  mezzo  as  well  as  high  soprano 
range.  Accompaniment  much  sim- 
pler than  the  song. 

BOOSEY  &  Co.  4  Bond  St.  New  York. 
Dance  Music.  4.  Johann  Strauss, 

jun 50 

This  collection,  embracing  five 
of  the  most  popular  waltzes,  Tritsch, 
Tritsch  Galop,  and  New  Annen  Polka, 
is  marked  No.  101  of  Boosey's  Musi- 
cal Cabinet. 

One    hundred    Operatic    Melodies 

for  Violin 50 

This  is  volume  forty-two  in  Boosey's 
Violin  Cabinet,  consisting  of  popular 
taking  airs  from  well-known  operas, 
arranged  for  violin  without  accom- 
paniment. 

In  a  certain  way,  the  world  owes  a 
great  deal  to  this  firm,  not  for  pub- 
lishing cheap  music  merely,  but  for 
publishing  good  music  cheaply,  bring- 
ing the  best  works  of  the  old  compos- 
ers, as  well  as  of  modern  writers,  with- 
in easy  reach  of  limited  purses. 

Twelfth  Mass  in  G.  Mozart.  .  .50 
The  vocal  score  with  accompani- 
ment for  organ  or  piano,  with  Latin, 
and  English  words.  An  admirable 
edition,  correctly  and  clearly  printe4 
on  demi  4to  paper,  with  paper  covers. 
The  same,  handsomely  and  durably 
bound  in  crimson  and  gold,  can  be 
had  for  $1.00;  also  the  principal 
oratorios,  many  other  masses,  Men- 
delssohn's Hymn  of  Praise,  &c. 


[NOTE.  —  The  terms  used  at  p.  345,  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Examiner,  about 
France,  are  too  strong,  and  apply  to  the  French  treatment  of  the  Palatinate,  although 
the  dealings  of  France  with  Alsace  and  Lorraine  are  discreditable  enough  for  the 
purposes  of  the  argument.] 
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"  I  AH  very  much  disgusted,"  said  Jasper  Rising,  "to  see  the  cqol- 
ness  with  which  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  government  is  not  to  do 
anything,  or  that  the  less  a  government  does  the  better.  You  would 
say  that  the  circumlocution  office  had  triumphed,  and  that  the  great 
success  of  our  modern  statesmanship  was  the  discovery  '  how  not  to 
do  it.' " 

Jasper  Rising  had  brought  his  wife  to  Boston  on  a  visit,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  marriage  of  his  oldest  son.  He  and  Asaph  Ferguson  had 
come  up  into  the  office  of  OLD  AND  NEW  to  inquire  why  they  had 
not  received  their  chromo-lithograph  of  Confidence ;  and  they  hap- 
pened to  meet  here  some  of  their  old  friends  among  the  responsible 
members  of  the  editor's  staff. 

Mr.  Ferguson  said  that  he  too  had  observed  this  fashionable  dis- 
trust of  the  State  Governments  and  of  the  National  Governments. 
He  ascribed  it  to  the  large  number  of  Englishmen,  Irishmen  and  Ger- 
mans, who  furnish  opinions  to  the  public  through  the  editorials  of 
the  American  journals.  These  men  have  generally  been  trained  in 
the  more  radical  schools  at  home  to  distrust  the  aristocracies,  which, 
on  the  whole,  govern  England,  Ireland  and  Germany.  The  popular 
cry  there,  for  a  long  time  has  been,  that  the  interests  of  the  people 
were  one  thing,  and  those  of  the  government  were  another.  These 
men  come  over  here,  and  they  treat  us  to  their  old  leading  articles 
warmed  over. 

"  The  heavens  are  changed,  the  leaders  are  the  same." 

"  I  wish  there  were  nothing  worse  than  this,"  said  Mr.  Ingham. 
"  But  this  theory,  that  the  less  the  government  does  the  better,  was 
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always  a  Virginian  hobby,  from  Jefferson's  time  down.  Have  you 
forgotten  '  The  Madisonian,'  a  journal  created  to  be  the  organ  of 
Virginianism,  when  that  creed  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  John  Tyler  ? 
Among  a  multitude  of  mottoes,  I  think  that  paper  used  to  cite  regu- 
larly the  axiom,  '  The  best  government  is  that  which  governs  least.' 
4  Give  all  the  federal  offices  to  Virginians,  and  have  no  army  or  navy, 
no  custom-house,  and  no  internal  improvements ; '  that  is,  in  brief, 
the  true  policy  of  the  house  of  Virginia. 

44  But  they  brought  all  the  theory  of  this  from  France  and  Adam 
Smith.  It  is  all  in  Say.  I  believe  he  does  permit  governments  to 
cast  their  own  cannons  ;  but,  for  the  rest,  let  them  beware  how  they 
do  any  thing  but  pass  appropriation  bills,  respectfully  refer  petitions, 
and  file  them  in  files  two  inches  and  a  quarter  wide,  with  tape  of  a 
red  color." 

"  And  Herbert  Spencer  sings  the  same  song  to  this  generation.  If 
you  believe  Herbert  Spencer,  the  light-house  service  should  be  intrust- 
ed to  the  philanthropy  and  cupidity  of  the  fishermen  who  reside  on  the 
respective  headlands.  They  are  to  be  conciliated  to  establish  the  best 
Fresnel  burners  by  the  pence  pitched  across  to  them  from  voyagers 
who  escape  the  rocks.  The  mails  will  be  carried  by  people  attracted 
by  the  profession  of  mail-carrying,  who  will  receive  what  the  people 
who  write  the  letters  choose  to  agree  upon  for  each  mission  intrusted 
to  them.  As  for  public  hospitals,  asylums  for  the  blind  or  deaf,  these 
are,  of  course,  to  be  the  voluntary  offerings  of  fanatics  interested  in 
the  curing  of  disease.  Our  American  notion  of  providing  them  for  all 
the  people  of  a  State  by  the  State,  is,  on  this  theory,  all  false.  Roads, 
I  suppose,  on  the  same  hypothesis,  are  all  to  be  built  by  turnpike  com- 
panies. A  highway  commissioner  is  a  relic  of  a  false  civiliza- 
tion ;  and  government  reduces  itself  to  Mr.  Burke's  definition,  — 
4  A  machine  to  get  twelve  honest  men  into  a  jury-box.'  " 

"  Frisbie  Hoar's  is  much  nobler,"  said  Haliburton. 

"  I  do  not  remember  that." 

"  He  says,  4  Government  exists  simply  that  the  largest  number  of 
people  may  have  happy  homes.'  That  is  the  real  definition. 

44  And  where  governments  have  grown  up,  as  ours  have,  from  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  that  they  will 
overdo  the  thing.  They  will,  however,  do  many  things  which  govern- 
ments never  dreamed  of  before,  —  as  where  the  American  governments 
founded  deaf-and-dumb  asylums,  blind  asylums,  insane  retreats,  and 
other  hospitals,  literally  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  might 
be  in  need.  On  the  same  principle,  they  might  send  consumptive  and 
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scrofulous  patients  to  better  climates.     I  hope  to  live  to  see  the  day 
when  they  will." 

"  I  have  always  held,"  saj£  Ingham,  "  that  the  work  of  a  knot  of 
settlers  in  making1  their  first  road,  and  building  their  first  town-house, 
was  the  simplest  illustration  of  our  theory  of  government.  It  is  the 
first  thing  done  ;  and  it  shows  the  whole  principle.  I  carried  out  the 
illustration  in  my  review  of  Spencer's  '  Social  Statics,'  —  an  article 
which  has  not  won  the  attention  it  deserves.  The  suppression  of 
crime  is  not  the  beginning  of  government ;  the  opening  of  commu- 
nication is.  Men  organize  in  a  new  region  for  that ;  then  they  build  a 
town-house  for  schools,  for  worship,  and  for  town-meetings.  They 
appoint  somebody,  who  calls  out  all  the  rest  to  mend  the  roads,  to 
break  out  the  snow.  They  appoint  somebody,  who  chooses  the  school- 
master, whom  they  all  board  in  turn,  and  for  whom  they  all  pay 
taxes.  There  is  the  primitive  cell  of  government ;  and,  however 
large  the  institution  grows,  you  can  always  find  the  principles  in 
the  type." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Jasper  Rising.  "  And  I  suppose  that  Herbert 
Spencer,  or  your  friend  John  Tyler,  would  grant  you  thus  much ;  though 
they  might  object  to  your  public  schools.  But  they  would  say  that 
there  was  danger  in  going  farther  than  the  primitive  action  of  the  infant 
community.  They  would  say,  that,  as  the  community  grew,  it  must 
detach  hospitals,  colleges,  railroads,  and  light  houses  to  independent 
corporations.  I  do  not  know  in  principle  why  the  probate  of  wills 
should  not  be  transferred  to  a  volunteer  association,  —  '  Cheap  adjust- 
ment of  estates.  No  connection  with  the  establishment  the  other  side 
of  the  way,'  —  or  why  there  should  not  be  also  private  courts, 
which  would  contract  to  try  men  rapidly  when  they  were  charged 
with  swindling  or  murder." 

"  Now,  do  not  get  upon  one  of  your  exaggerations.  You  know 
perfectly  well  that  there  is  great  danger  that  a  state  government  or  a 
city  government  will  do  very  badly  work  that  it  is  not  organized  to 
do." 

"  Certainly  I  do  ;  and  I  know  also  that  there  is  just  the  same  dan- 
ger that  private  companies  or  contractors  will  do  very  badly  work 
that  they  are  organized  to  do.  How  well  was  the  Erie  Railroad  built 
by  a  private  corporation  ?  The  water  distribution  of  Boston  and 
New  York  is  in  the  hands  of  the  city  corporations  :  on  the  other  hand, 
the  gas  distribution  is  in  the  hands  of  half  a  dozen  private  com- 
panies. There  is  no  difference  of  principle  between  the  two  services. 
Yet  in  engineering  talent,  honesty,  cheapness,  accommodation,  and 
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democratic  willingness  to  serve  all,  there  is  no  question  in  either  city, 
but  what  the  water  distribution  is  and  has  been  far  better  conducted 
by  the  public  than  the  other  has  been  by^private  hands. 

"  Well,  you  may  take  the  school  system,  the  largest  single  item  of 
expense  in  both  cities.  Can  you  find  one  intelligent  man  in  a  hundred, 
who  does  not  admit  that  the  public-school  system,  with  all  the  rings 
and  jobs  which  undoubtedly  belong  to  it,  is,  after  all,  a  better  system 
than  any  system  of  education  which  private  or  sectarian  enterprise 
can  devise  ?  " 

"You  cannot  appoint  a  school-mistress  in  our  town,  unless  her 
father  is  a  Freemason." 

"  Very  likely.  Would  you  be  more  apt  to,  if  her  appointment 
depended  on  a  close  corporation,  self-appointed,  than  now  when  it  de- 
pends on  a  committee,  who,  in  form  at  least,  are  elected  in  open  bal- 
lot ?  Or  would  you  be  much  helped,  if  a  commission  of  Sandemanians 
or  Episcopalians  or  Secularists  or  Anythingarians,  appointed  your 
school-mistress  ?  I  would  have  a  Freemason's  daughter  as  soon  as  the 
daughter  of  a  "  second  secessionist."  What  I  mean  in  all  I  am  saying 
is,  that  people  quarrel  not  with  government,  but  with  human  nature." 

Mrs.  Haliburton  had  come  into  the  office  as  they  talked,  and  was 
waiting  to  take  her  husband  and  the  Risings  to  see  "The  Gentle  Sav- 
age." She  asked  what  all  this  was  aimed  at,  what  it  all  meant. 

"  It  is  the  fashion,  dear  Mrs*  Haliburton,  to  say  that  it  is  better  for 
a  pack  of  swindlers  to  own  and  run  a  railroad  than  it  is  for  the  State 
to  try  to  own  it  and  run  it  honestly."  . 

"  There  you  are  not  fair  !  —  No,  Mrs.  Haliburton.  It  is  the  fashion 
to  say  that  the  governments  of  States  are  less  trustworthy  than  the 
governments  of  '  private  companies.' ' 

"  Why,"  said  Anna,  "  are  there  not  the  same  men  in  one  as  in  the 
other?" 

"  There,"  said  Mr.  Rising,  "  you  bring  up  a  new  question.  It  is  se- 
riously doubted  now,  whether  we  mean  to  have  men  of  affairs  in  the 
government  at  all.  By  the  same  principle  which  determined  that 
Mr.  Stewart  should  not  be  secretary  of  the  treasury,  it  is  now  pro- 
posed that  no  men  of  business  shall  sit  in  the  legislatures  or  in  Con- 
gress." 

"  Nonsense,  Rising !  you  shall  not  talk  so  to  her  —  if  she  is  a 
wonian." 

"  Does  any  one  hold  her  sex  in  more  respect  than  I  ?  "  asked  Jasper, 
rising  and  bowing.  And  no  one  dared  gainsay  him.  "  I  say  that  a 
highly  moral  press  is  just  now  engaged  in  showing  that  no  member  of 
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Congress  shall  take  stock  in  any  Western  railroad ;  that  .none  shall 
hold  property  affected  by  tariffs  or  income  taxes ;  that  none  shall  be 
interested  in  the  sale  or  purchase  of  public  lands.  Really,  you  screw 
down  the  number  of  candidates.  I  could  be  chosen  by  an'  intelligent 
constituency  ;  but  I  know  few  other  men  who  would  not  be  apt  to  be 
set  aside." 

"  The  trouble  with  the  members  of  Congress  was  not,  where  they 
owned  stocks,  but  where  they  lied  about  it,  —  or  where  people 
thought  they  did."  . 

"  I  wish  it  were  so  ;  I  hope  it  may  prove  so.  But  I.  observe  that  the 
principal  scapegoat  is  Mr.  Oakes  Ames,  who,  as  every  one  knew, 
owned  stocks,  without  whom  there  would  have  been  no  stock  to  own. 
I  cannot  help  asking  whether  this  public  wrath  of  a  stainless  press, 
edited  by  Galahads  and  Bayards,  would  have  been  aimed  at  him  and  the 
rest,  if  they  had  all  come  out  bankrupts.  Of  course,  their  guilt  would 
have  been  the  same.  I  know  that  the  men  who  have  money,  —  the 
men  of  affairs,  —  nine  to  one,  thought  they  would  come  out  so,  and 
would  not  touch  their  stocks  and  bonds.  Now,  I  like  to  say  that  Mr. 
Ames,  who  is  as  honest  and  honorable  a  gentleman  as  I  am  apt  to 
meet  with,  seems  to  me  to  be  censured  in  Congress,  because,  on  the 
whole,  the  public  meant  to  have  a  victim.  Granting  that  you  find, 
that,  in  staggering  along  under  the  weight  of  the  greatest  enterprise 
ever  yet  carried  to  success,  he  tripped  here  and  there  where  you 
wish  he  had  walked  more  steadily,  still  he  is  a  man  just  as  highly  re- 
spected by  those  who  know  him  as  he  was  the  day  he  started  on  this 
enterprise ;  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal.  I  think  it  becomes  a 
Massachusetts  man  to  say  it  to-day.  Whether  the  use  that  has  been 
made  of  the  session  will  send,  on  the  whole,  a  better  type  of  men  into 
Congress,  I  think  doubtful ;  perhaps  it  will  leave  more  room  there  for 
letter-writers." 

"  Say  what  you  please,  I  think  that  if  the  government  has  been 
cheated,  the  government  ought  to  recover  damages." 

"  Amen ;  so  do  I.  4  The  law  is  open,  and  there  are  deputies.' 
Will  the  investigation  be  any  simpler  for  the  crowner's  quest  (shall 
I  call  it  ?)  with  which  it  has  begun  ?  " 

"  The  truth  is,"  said  Mr.  Ingham,  "  that  all  this  wretchedness  is  one 
gigantic  illustration  of  the  folly  of  the  theory  that  government  should 
intrust  great  works  to  what  are  called  private  companies.  Much 
good  has  the  government  got  so  far  by  farming  out  its  railroad 
building  ! 

"  Does  nobody  remember  the  unsullied  honor,  the  simplicity  and 
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the  economy,  with  which  the  engineer  corps  of  the  army  does  the  work 
intrusted  to  it  ?  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  building  of  a  fortress  which 
enriched  a  colonel  of  engineers  ?  Did  anybody  ever  propose  that  the 
new  capitol  should  be  let  out  to  a  contractor  or  a  joint  stock  compa- 
ny ?  And  why  cannot  the  government  of  the  United  States,  too,  have 
a  board  of  civil  engineers  whom  it  can  trust  as  implicitly  as  it  can 
trust  its  military  engineers  ?  Why  should  the  commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  be  more  afraid  of  a  board  of  internal  improvement 
than  Boston  is  afraid  of  a  school-committee  ?  The  school-committee 
of  Boston  spent.a  million  and  a  half  dollars  last  year,  Is  there  more 
danger  of  a  job  when  a  railroad  committee  spends  a  million  ? 

"  The  lesson  of  Credit  Mo^ilier,  Pacific  Railroads  in  general,  Hoosac 
Tunnels,  and  Erie  Railroads,  is,  that  the  people  had  best  do  their 
work  b}r  the  simplest  agencies  they  can  find,  and  never  let  the  peo- 
ple, even  by  implication,  distrust  the  officers  of  their  own  selection." 

"  That  is  a  very  striking  remark  of  Dorman  Eaton's,  where  he  com- 
pares the  great  edifices  of  the  nation,  the  state  and  the  city  in  New 
York." 

Mr.  Rising  did  not  remember  it ;  and  Mr.  Perkins  found  the 
paper,  and  read  to  him  the  passage. 

"  For  similar  reasons,  under  our  party  system,  the  large  city  administrations  are  more, 
corrupt  than  the  State  administrations,and  the  State  administrations  are  more  corrupt 
than  the  Nationa.1  administration.  The  ratio  of  dishonesty  in  each  is  well  marked 
by  the  history  and  cost  of  three  great  buildings  now  in  progress.  The  sickening 
stench  of  corruption,  and  the  loss  of  unnumbered  millions  of  money,  will  forever  abide 
with  the  name  of  our  ugly  city  court-house ;  only  a  suspicious  mist  of  dishonesty  and 
extravagance  clonds  the  florid  architecture  of  the  State  capitol ;  while  the  honest  and 
economical  record  of  the  national  post-office  is  as  admirable  as  its  graceful  outline 
and  its  solid  structure." 

At  this  moment  the  editor  entered  ;  and  the  several  interlocutors  all 
bade  him  and  Mr.  Perkins  good-afternoon,  and  went  together  to  the 
play. 
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CHAPTER    I.  • 

"HALF-A-DOLLAR,  halfadollarfadol- 
lafadollafadollafadollathat's  bid  now, 
give  more'f  ye  want  it  L  Half-a-dollar 
live-eighths  three-quarters  —  Three- 
quarters  I'm  bid: — will  you  say  a 
dollar  for  this  standard  work  octarvo 
best  edition  liarf  morocker  extry? 
Three-quarters  I'm  bid,  three-quarters 
will  ye  give  any  MORE?  Three- 
quarters,  threequarttheequartthee- 
quawttheequawttheequawt  one  dol- 
lar shall  I  HAVE?" 

Thus  vociferated,  at  a  quarter  past 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Tues- 
day, January  9th,  A.  D.  186 — ,  with 
the  professional  accelerando  and  with 
a  final  smart  rising  inflection,  that 
experienced  and  successful  auctioneer 
Mr.  Rowland  Ball,  a  broad-shouldered 
powerful  looking  man  of  middle 
height,  with  a  large  head,  full  eyes,  a 
bluff  look,  spectacles  and  plenty  of 
stiff  short  iron  gray  hair. 

A  tall  personage,  old,  gaunt  and 
dry,  but  apparently  strong,  with  dus- 
ty black  clothes  and  a  "  stove-pipe1" 
hat,  pulled  down  over  his  eyes,  in  the 
front  row  of  seats,  a  little  to  one  side 
of  Mr.  Ball's  desk,  answered  in  a 
grave  dry  deliberate  voice, 

"  Seven-eighths.  But  it's  damaged." 

"No  tain't  either"  sharply  an- 
swered the  auctioneer,  "  what  do  ye 
mean,  Chase  ?  " 

"  Catalogue  says  so.  It  says  the 
titlepage  is  greasy." 

Every  man  at  once  examined  the 
catalogue  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  a 
laugh  arose  as  one  and  another  detect- 
ed the  mistake  that  old  Chase  was  jest- 
ing about.  The*printer's  proof-reader 
—  as  sometimes  happens  even  to  proof- 


readers —  had  been  half  learned,  and 
out  of  the  halfness  of  his  learning  had 
substituted  "lubricated"  which  he 
knew,  for  "  rubricated,"  which  he  did 
not,  and  the  catalogue  bore  that  the 
book  had  a  lubricated  titlepage.  Ev- 
erybody laughed  except  Chase,  whose 
saturnine  features  did  not  change. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Ball,  "  pay 
no  attention  to  Chase's  jokes,  but  go 
on  with  the  sale.  Seven-eighths  I  am 
bid.  Seven-eighths,  sevnatesnatesnate- 
snatesnate  say  a  dollar,  somebody  !  " 
implored  he  in  his  strong  harsh  voice. 
Then  \  he  paused  a  moment  and 
looking  around  upon  his  hearers  with 
an  earnest  expression,  he  slowly  lifted 
his  right  hand  as  if  about  to  make 
oath  before  any  duly  qualified  justice 
of  the  peace  or  notary  public  : 

"  Going.  Will  nobody  give  me  one 
dollar  for  that  valuable  and  interest- 
ing work,  octarvo  best  edition  harf  mo- 
rocker  extry,  cheap  at  five  dollars  ?  " — 
A  pause  —  "Gone!  Chase  at  seven- 
eighths." 

As  he  said  "Gone,"  down  came  his 
hand  with  a  slap.  The  hand  is  in 
these  days  often  used  for  the  tradi- 
tional hammer,  as  a  decent  dress-coat 
is  instead  of  the  judge's  ermine.  The 
following  words  were  his  announce- 
ment to  his  book-keeper  of  the  cus- 
tomer's name  and  the  price  ;  and  then 
Mr.  Ball,  turning  again  to  the  audi- 
ence, observed  with  a  grin  and  a  queer 
chuckle  —  "And  a  good  time  mister 
Chase'll  have  a  gittin  his  money 
back ! " 

A  young  man  in  a  back  seat  whis- 
pered to  his  neighbor, 

"  He  said  Chase.  Isn't  that  Gow- 
ans  ?  " 
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"What's  the  next  line?  "  sung  out 
Ball  at  this  moment  to  an  assistant  at 
the  side  opposite  to  the  book-keeper, 
always  behind  the  long  desk  or  counter 
which  separates  the  high-priest  ^  from 
the  votaries  in  such  temples  as  this  — 
"  What's  the  next  line  ?  Oh  yes,  num- 
ber ninety-three,  gentlemen.  'Requeel 
de  Divers  Voyges.'  Something  about 
the  pearl  fisheries  I  guess.  How  much 
moffered  P  th'  Requeel,  gentlemen? 
Full  of  valuable  old  copperplate  illus- 
trations ;  rare,  catalogue  says, — I 
spose  that  means  tisn't  well  done  (chuc- 
kle) —  rare  and  interesting  old 
book"  — 

"  Yes.  He  always  buys  by  that 
name/*'  briefly  answered  the  young 
man's  neighbor,  looking  up  a  moment 
from  entering  "7-8  Chase"  in  the 
margin  of  his  catalogue  against  No. 
92. 

^<De  they  all  do  so?"  queried  the 
young  man. 

u  A  good  many.  You  see  "  — 
"  Shut  up  there,  Sibley ! "  broke  in 
the  strong  business  voice  of  the  auc- 
tioneer. "  Order  in  the  ranks  !  I 
can't  hear  myself  think,  you  keep  up 
such  a  racket ! " 

The  words  were  sufficiently  rough, 
but  the  speaker's  bluff  features  wore  a 
jolly  §mile,  and  he  ended  with  a  short 
chuckle.  He  was  right,  too,  in  sub- 
stance, and  the  person  he  called  Sibley 
did  "  shut  up,"  though  a  kind  of  sniff 
and  a  meaning  smile  and  look  at  his 
young  companion  intimated  the  dis- 
sent of  superior  breeding  as  to  the 
manner  of  the  request. 

The  sale  was  one  which  might  be 
classed  as  "  strictly  miscellaneous."  It 
is  true  that  a  hasty  glance  at  the  title- 
page  of  the  catalogue  informed  the 
reader  in  "  full  faced  display  type  " 
that  there  was  a  "  valuable  private  li- 
brary ;  "  but  a  closer  inspection  would 
show  that  like  those  speakers  who  go 


at  once  from  whisper  to  shout,  this 
deluding  inscription  leaped  from  small 
"  lower-case  "  to  a  heavy  "  condensed 
Gothic,"  somewhat  thus : 

"CATALOGUE 

of  books,  including 

A  VALUABLE   PRIVATE  LIBRARY, 

etc,  etc." 

No  doubt  it  was  "valuable"  in  a 
sense.  So  is  dirt.  But  assuredly  no 
human  being  having  his  wits  about 
him,  would  give  shelf-room  to  such  a 
mess  as  this  was,  taking  it  all  to- 
gether, unless  for  purposes  of  com- 
merce. It  was  one  of  those  sales  that 
are  made  up  once  in  a  while  from 
odds  and  ends  of  consignments,  with 
some  luckless  invoice  of  better  books 
mingled  in,  to  flavor  a  little,  if  it  may 
be,  the  unpleasant  mass.  But  the 
plan  is  sure  to  fail ;  poor  Tray  is  judg- 
ed by  his  company ;  the  good  books 
go  for  the  price  of  poor  ones,  the  poor 
ones  for  the  price  of  "  paper  stock  ;  " 
the  account-sales  ends  with  a  small 
additional  charge  over  and  above 
receipts  against  the  consignor  to  meet 
expenses,  cataloguing  and  auctioneer's 
commissions ;  and  the  consignor,  using 
indefensible  terms  of  general  re- 
proach, goes  through  the  absurd  ope- 
ration of  paying  money  for  the  loss 
of  his  property.  The  auctioneer's 
shelves  are  cleared,  at  any  rate,  and 
ready  for  replenishment  with  those 
gorgeous  or  rare  books  which  he  loves 
to  sell,  feeling  his  commission  rising 
warm  in  his  very  pockets,  as  the 
emulous  calls  or  nods  or  delicate  wafts 
of  catalogues  or  tip-ups  of  fore-fingers 
flock  up  to  him  from  every  part  of  the 
room,  and  his  voice  grows  round  and 
full  as  he  glances  hither  and  thither, 
hopping  up  the  numeration  table  ten 
dollars  at  a  time. — 

How    still  the  rocrm   grows,   when 
such  a  passage-at-purses  soars  aloft 
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like  the  spirits  of  the  dead  soldiers  in 
Kaulbach's  "Battle  of  the  Huns," 
into  that  rare  and  exhausting  two-or- 
three-hundred-clollar  atmosphere ! 

But  there  was  none  of  that,  on  this 
occasion.  The  number  of  "lines" 
or  lots,  in  the  catalogue,  was  only  two 
hundred  and  eighty-nine,  in  all.  In 
the  New  York  book-auctions,  some- 
what more  than  a  hundred  lots  an. 
hour  are  commonly  despatched ;  the 
cheaper  the  lots  the  faster  they  must 
be  run  off;  and  in  the  present  instance 
a  single  sitting  of  two  hours  or  so 
was  deemed  an  ample  allowance.  The 
actual  bulk,  or  weight,  or  number, 
whichever  category  you  may  prefer, 
of  volumes,  however,  was  very  con- 
siderable, as  the  common  practice  had 
been  pursued  of  "bunching  up"  five, 
ten  or  twenty  of  the  miserable  things, 
into  parcels  with  a  string,  and  cata- 
loguing them  somewhat  thus : 

245.  Tapper's  Proverbial  Philoso- 
phy etc.  5  vols. 

246.  Patent  Reports  etc.     10  vols. 
Some  valuable. 

247.  School-books.     20  vols. 

Well:  the  sale  went  on,  Chase  buy- 
ing an  extraordinary  number  of  lots, 
and  a  small,  short,  bushy-bearded  and 
wonderfully  dirty  Israelite  who  sat 
next  him,  and  whom  the  bluff  auc- 
tioneer irreverently  saluted  when  he 
first  bid  with  "  Hallo  !  you  there,  fa- 
ther Abraham  ? '  buying  a  very  few 
bundles  at  two  cents  or  three  cents  per 
volume.  The  securing  of  one  of  these 
small  prizes  by  the  dirty  man  seemed 
to  irritate  worthy  Mr.  Ball ;  for  having 
offered  to  the  company  the  succeeding 
lot,  and  there  being  a  moment's  pause 
in  which  no  one  bid,  the  auctioneer 
with  much  gravity  exclaimed, 

"Put  it  down  to  Chase  at  five 
cents!" 

"  I  won't  have  it ! "  said  the  old 
man. 


"  Ye  shall  have  it  —  what's  the 
next  ?  "  was  all  the  auctioneer  replied, 
with  a  facetious  chuckle  and  an  as- 
sumption of  great  violence,  and  down 
it  went  to  Chase,  while  Mr.  Ball,  with- 
out heeding  his  remonstrances,  went 
straight  on  with  the  next  lot.  This  was 
a  worn  looking  octavo  volume,  with 
what  is  technically  called  a  "  skiver  " 
or  "  split  sheep "  back  and  old-fash- 
ioned marbled  board  sides. 

"Number  109,"  cried  the  auc- 
tioneer ;  "  Reverend  Strong's  ordina- 
tion sermon  and  so  forth.  Valuable 
old  pamphlets,  and  what'll  you  give 
for  IT  ?  "  —  with  a  quaint  sudden 
stress  on  this  seldom  emphasized  pro- 
noun, as  if  Mr.  Ball  had  meant  that 
the  poor  neglected  thing  should  find 
one  at  least  to  think  it  of  some 
weight. 

"Ten  cents,"  said  old  Chase,  in 
his  grave  dry  voice  —  "  what's  the 
book?"  * 

"  Twenty-five,"  said  somebody. 

"  Thirty,"  called  out  the  young 
man  who  had  asked  about  Chase. 
His  voice  was  eager,  and  no  doubt 
more  than  one  of  the  sharp  veterans 
present  said  to  themselves,  at  that 
intonation,  "  Ah,  I  can  put  him  up  if 
I  like  ! "  But  the  sale  was  dull ;  as 
it  happened  no  one  did  "  put  him 
up." 

"  Thirty  cents  I'm  bid,"  proceeded 
Mr.  Ball;  "Thirty,  thirty,  thirty. 
Say  thirty-five.  Thirty-five  shall  I 
HAVE  ?  And  gone  [slap]  for  thirty 
cents  WHTZZIT  ?  " 

"  Cash,"  was  the  reply  to  this  in- 
quiry for  a  name;  and  the  buyer, 
stepping  up  to  the  desk,  paid  his 
money  and  took  his  book. 

"  Mark  it  delivered,"  resumed  the 
auctioneer  ;  "  The  next  is  number,  110, 
Life  of  Brown.  How  much  will  you 
give  for  IT  ?  How  much  for  Brown  ? 
The  celebrated  Brown  !  Come,  be 
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quick,  gentlemen  !  I  can't  stay  here 
all  night !  One  dollar  one  dollar  one 
dollawundollawundolla  why  is  that  too 
much  ?  What  will  you  give  then  ?  " 

"  Two  cents  "  timidly  ventured  the 
soiled  dove  of  a  Hebrew,  who  looked 
as  if  he  had  "lain,  among  the  pots  " 
ever  since  the  idea  of  doing  so  was 
first  started. 

"No  you  don't!"  exclaimed  the 
scandalized  auctioneer,  "  I'll  give  three 
cents  myself.  Here,  Chase,  now  I 
expect  you  to  offer  five  cents  apiece 
for  every  book  on  this  catalogue." 

"I'll  do  it,"  returned  the  old  man 
promptly ;  and  the  humble  hopes  of 
the  poor  Jew  were  effectually  extin- 
guished. He  rose  and  quietly  stole 
out  of  the  room,  his  head  bent  forward, 
with  an  air  of  exhaustion,  suffering 
and  patient  endurance.  No  wonder ; 
it  must  have  been  a  burden  to  carry 
the  real  estate  and  perfumery  to- 
gether that  were  upon  his  person. 

As  he  went  out,  in  came  Sibley  in 
haste,  from  the  hall  outside,  and  re- 
sumed his  seat,  which  nobody  in  par- 
ticular had  observed  him  leaving,  call- 
ing out  as  he  did  so, 

"  What  number  are  you  selling  ?  " 

"One  hundred  and  ten,  Sibley, — 
five  cents  is  bid,  seven  and  a  half 
will  you  give  ?  " 

"  One  hundred  and  ten  !  "  exclaimed 
Sibley,  greatly  discomposed  —  "I 
wanted  one  hundred  and  nine  ;  got  an 
unlimited  order ;  I  was  only  called  out 
for  a  moment  —  who's  got  it  ?  " 

"  Cash  is  his  name,"  returned  the 
accommodating  auctioneer,  chuckling; 
and  a  long  thin  fellow  who  bought 
books  in  the  name  of  Park,  and 
whose  quiet,  shrewd  and  rather  sati- 
rical cast  of  features  denoted  much 
character,  added  briskly, 

—  "and cash  is  his  nature.  Be  on 
hand  next  time,  Sibley.  'Too  late  I 
staid,  forgive  the  crime.'  " 


But  Sibley  paid  no  heed  to  their 
chaffing,  and  the  sale  went  noisily  on, 
while  Mr.  "Cash"  civilly  informed 
his  disappointed  neighbor  that  he  had 
bought  the  book,  and  at  the  same 
time  handed  it  to  him  for  inspection. 
Sibley  took  it,  and  barely  glancing  at 
the  title  page  of  the  first  pamphlet  in 
it,  returned  it  with  thanks  ; 

"  Thank  you  (then  to  the  auction- 
eer) —  five-eighths  !  (then  to  Cash) 
My  customer  wanted  that  first  ser- 
mon, no  doubt  (then  to  Ball)  Yes  !  — 
quarter  (then  to  Cash)  I've  got  a 
fresh  uncut  copy  that  I'll  give  him 
for  the  same  money  (then  .to  Ball) 
No  —  let  him  have  i.t  (then  to 
Cash)  —  much  obliged  to  you  all  the 
same." 

The  young  man  who  had  described 
himself  as  "Cash"  now  proceeded 
to  give  the  volume  a  vicious  wrench 
open  across  his  knee;  took  out  his 
knife  and  cut  the  twine  strings  at  the 
back;  then,  turning  the  covers  back 
together,  as  cruel  victors  .pinion  their 
captives'  elbows  close  in  behind  them, 
he  passed  the  knifeblade  behind  a 
smaller  pamphlet  bound  out  of  sight, 
as  it  were  among  the  full  sized  octa- 
vos that  constituted  the  bulk  of  the 
volume,  so  as  to  slit  it  out  complete, 
perhaps  bringing  with  it  a  film  of 
the  sheepskin  of  the  back,  held  to  the 
pamphlet  by  the  clinging  dry  old 
paste.  Then  he  again  passed  the 
volume  to  his  neighbor,  observing 

"There;  that's  all  I  wanted;  I'm 
going,  and  I  shall  leave  the  rest  of 
the  volume  any  way;  so  I'll  make 
you'  a  present  of  it." 

"  Well,"  said  Sibley,  rather  startled 
—  "  stay  —  however,  if  you  say 
so"'  — 

And  he  laid  the  book  in  his  lap, 
for  the  young  man  had  risen  with 
sudden  quickness  and  was  already  out 
of  the  room. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

THERE  is  a  small  oblong  upland 
meadow,  of  an  acre  or  thereabouts 
in  extent.  It  is  enclosed  by  a  high 
but  ruinous  board  fence,  showing 
signs  of  prehistoric  paint,  and  its 
line  reels,  as  it  were,  every  now 
and  then,  sometimes  outward,  and 
sometimes  inward,  as  if  quite  too 
drunk  to  be  steady,  but  still  obstinate 
in  clinging  to  the  general  line  of 
duty ;  a  strange  cincture  for  the  ne- 
glected grass  land  within,  which 
seems  more  likely  to  be  shut  in  by 
the  traditionary  post-and-rail  or  the 
still  more  primitive  f(  stake-and-rider  " 
of  the  farm.  This  area  is  uneven,  as 
if  it  had  never  since  the  removal  of 
the  first  forest  growth  been  once  well 
levelled  and  cultivated ;  humpy  almost 
as  if  irregularly  set  with  old  graves  ; 
all  overgrown  with  meadow  grass, 
long  and  fine  and  thin,  like  ill  kept 
hair  of  one  now  growing  old;  and 
looped  and  tangled  here  and  there  in 
the  hollows,  in  dry  wisps  and  knots, 
along  with  a  scanty  growth  of  brambles. 
At  distant  points  there  are  a  few 
trees.  Two  or  three  are  ancient  apple 
trees,  dry-barked,  thin  of  leafage, 
unhappy  and  starved  in  aspect. 
There  is  one  solitary  Lombardy  pop- 
lar ;  an  erect  shaft,  obstinately  point- 
ing upwards,  though  wizened  and 
almost  bare,  like  an  energetic  old 
fashioned  maiden  aunt,  good,  upright, 
rigid  and  homely.  The  largest  group 
is  a  clump,  or  rather  a  dispersed 
squad,  of  weeping  willows  ;  unexpect- 
ed occupants  of  such  high  and  dry 
and  thirsty  earth.  Yet  there  they 
stand,  with  the  dried,  scrawny,  half- 
bald  look  that  pertains  to  the  very 
earth  ,  beneath  them,  and  to  every 
thing  that  grows  out  of  it;  their 
long  sad  boughs  trailing  to  the 
ground,  so  nearly  destitute  even  of 


the  scanty  lanceolate  foliage  which 
is  proper  to  them,  as  to  repeat  at  a 
little  distance  the  idea  of  the  grass 
—  that  of  long  thin  neglected  hair. 

In  the  middle  of  the  space  around 
which  these  dreary  trees  stand  like  a 
picket  line,  is  that  which  they  were 
doubtless  meant  to  adorn ;  an  old 
comfortless-looking  white  wooden 
house.  It  is  not  ruinous,  but  is 
ill  repaired  and  will  be  ruinous  very 
soon ;  in  a  year  or  two  more  the 
dingy  white  will  verge  into  a  dingy 
brown  ;  warping  clapboards  will  have 
worked  loose  at  one  end,  and  the  slop- 
ing line  of  only  two  or  three  of  them 
will  throw  a  disreputable  shade  over 
the  whole  front ;  some  furious  night- 
blast  will  fling  those  loose  bricks  that 
balance  on  the  rim  of  the  large  old- 
fashioned  central  chimney-shaft,  down 
with  an  ominous  hollow  bang,  upon 
the  loosened  shingles  of  the  roof,  and 
thence  to  the  ground :  the  shock  will 
dislodge  the  shingles  and  admit  the 
rain  into  the  roomy  old  garret  in 
streams,  instead  of  the  slow  strings 
of  drops  that  now  make  their  quiet 
way  here  and  there  in  upon  the  floor. 
When  that  point  -is  reached,  the  de- 
struction goes  on  more  swiftly.  Even 
if  small  boys  do  not  break  many  a 
ready  road  through  every  old-fash- 
ioned little  window-pane,  the  leakage 
through  the  roof  itself  will  not  require 
many  years  to  loosen  the  faithful  old 
plaster  of  the  ceilings  of  the  second 
story  rooms,  to  lay  it  in  ruin  upon 
their  floors,  and  to  make  its  steady 
way  onward  to  the  lower  floor,  by  a 
process  not  unlike  that  to  which  the 
French  were  forced,  in  penetrating 
the  heroic  city  of  Zaragoza. 

Even  to  say  where  this  desolate  old 
house  and  lot  is  not,  would  never  sug- 
gest where  it  is.  Any  one  familiar 
with'  New  England  will  say,  That 
is  like  an  old  family  homestead  in 
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some  ancient  Connecticut  or  Massa- 
chusetts town,  where  all  the  young 
people  have  regularly  moved  away 
every  year  for  the  last  century,  and 
the  old  people  have  died,  and  the  old 
houses  are  dying  too. 

True ;  it  is  like  it.  But  the  old 
house  and  lot  is  ynot  there.  It  is  in 
the  heart  of  New  York  City  —  that  is, 
the  ground  is  there,  and  the  old  house 
too,  unless  it  has  been  pulled  down, 
which  to  be  sure  is  likely  enough.  The 
place  however  is  on  Hudson  street,  a 
considerable  distance  above  Canal,  and 
nearly  or  quite  opposite  an  old  church. 
But  the  old  church  may  be  gone  too, 
by  this  time.  At  any  rate,  so  it  was 
at  the  time  of  the  auction  5  and  the 
graded  level  of  the  four  streets  around 
—  for  this  lost-looking  spot  occupied 
a  whole  block  —  contrasted  stiffly  with 
the  humps  and  hollows  within.  More 
than  one  such  piece  of  waste  real  es- 
tate can  be  found  in  every  great  city. 
Sometimes  it  is  land  unimproved, 
sometimes  it  is  covered  with  ruinous 
shabby  little  hovels  standing  among 
great  business  houses  or  rich  man- 
sions, sometimes  it  is  a  costly  tene- 
ment standing  shut  and  empty  year 
after  year.  The  reason  is  commonly, 
either  minority  of  heirs,  a  lingering 
law-suit,  or  a  capitalist's  whim.  ^ 

The  parlor  of  this  house  was  a  com- 
fortably furnished  well-sized  room  of 
no  very  particular  appearance,  with  an 
open  grate  and  a  bright"  coal  fire,  a 
piano,  tables,  curtains,  and  "  tackle, ap- 
parel and  furniture  complete,"  as  they 
say  in  a  ship's  bill  of  sale.  Something 
there  was  however  about  the  room, 
rather  to  be  felt  than  seen,  and  which 
not  every  one  could  perceive  at  all. 
This  something,  when  recognized, 
proved  to  be  a  feeling  that  somebody 
lived  in  the  room ;  that  it  was  used  ; 
was  occupied ;  was  a  home.  It.  would 
be  difficult  to  say  what  gave  this  im- 


pression. Perhaps  it  was  that  the 
chairs  did  not  all  stand  on  the  meri- 
dian j  that  the  willow  work-basket  at 
one  side  of  the  fireplace  was  a  little 
too  far  out  in  the  room,  as  if  put  there 
on  purpose ;  and  that  it  overflowed 
with  the  gracious  little  engineries  and 
materials  of  feminine  domestic  manu- 
facture; that  a  book  lay  carelessly 
over  the  edge  of  the  shelf,  and  several 
others  and  some  magazines  and  pa- 
pers, in  no  order,  on  the  table  ;  that  a 
curtain  hung  a  little  one  side,  as  if 
some  one  had  looked  out  of  the  window 
and  had  let  the  curtain  fall,  instead 
of  executing  a  precise  re-adjustment 
of  it.  The  room  and  its  contents 
seemed  as  if  in  process  of  use ;  not  as 
if  under  effort  not  to  use  them,  nor  as 
if  set  apart  for  show,  or  for  consecra- 
tion. Some  would  say,  no  doubt,  that 
this  feeling  was  from  the  impressions 
or  emanations  or  atmosphere  —  the 
persisting  color  or  flavor  or  tone,  or 
all  together  —  that  had  been  dispersed 
about  this  room  and  printed  upon  its 
whole  bounds  and  contents,  by  those 
who  dwelt  in  it. 

However  this  may  be,  something 
of  this  kind  there  was.  The  room 
was  rather  dusky  than  light  however, 
for  the  colors  of  wall-paper,  carpet, 
curtains,  table-cover  and  furniture 
alike  were  chiefly  of  rather  sombre 
and  rusty  reds  and  browns.  A  little 
conservatory  opened  from  one  window, 
which  was  cut  down  to  the  floor  on 
purpose.  This  was  filled  to  overflow- 
ing with  strongly  grown  plants,  most 
of  them  of  the  ornamental-leaved  sorts 
that  have  become  such  favorites  with- 
in the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years ;  and 
among  these  glowed 4  the  magnificent 
blooms  of  some  of  the  brightest  and 
largest  flowered  pelargoniums'  and 
tuberous-rooted  fuchsias.  There  was 
a  small  fountain  and  basin  "with  gold 
fish,  almost  buried  under  their  leafage  j 
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and  above  over  it,  hung  from  the  roof 
by  scarlet  cords,  a  large  brightly  col- 
ored shell,  from  which  grew  a  grace- 
ful feathery  plume  of  green  sprays. 

Of  ornaments  or  works  of  art,  there 
were  but  very  few  in  this  room.     The 
principal  one  was  a  large  and  broadly 
executed  steel  engraving,  whose  white 
"high  lights."  shone   from  its    place 
above  the  grate  in  violent  contrast  to 
the  sombre  quiet  of  the  rest    of  the 
room.     Its  subject  was  simply  horri- 
ble—  one  of  those  powerful  literal  rep- 
resentations of  mere  agony  that  peo- 
ple seem  to  enjoy,  with  a  vulgar  bru- 
tal appetite  like  that  which  draws  a 
crowd  to  see  a  public  death.     It  was 
called    "The    Dying   Camel."       The 
field  of  the  picture  was  filled  with  two 
broad  masses,  sky  and  desert.   Below, 
stretched  the  flat  thirsty  stony  sand, 
lifeless,    endless,  bounded  by  its  one 
heavy   horizon  line,  and  glimmering 
and  trembling  in  the  naked  cruel  still- 
ness of  the  insufferable  sunbeams  that 
filled  the  hot  white  sky  above.     Close 
down  in  the  middle  of  the  foreground 
was  the  huge  dark  ungainly  mass  of 
the  camel,  prostrate,  exhausted.     His 
dead  master  lay  flat  on  his  face  crowd- 
ed under  the  shade  of  the  beast's  flank, 
his  arms  spread  out  at  full  length.  An 
empty   water  flask,  just  beyond  the 
dead  fingers'  ends,  protruded  a  mock- 
ing round  vacant  mouth  at  the  spec- 
tator.    The  miserable  camel  had  just 
strength  enough  left  to  lift  its  long 
dry  neck  and  grotesque  muzzle  into 
the  air,  and  the  artist  had  imparted 
to  the  savage  hairy   face    a  horrible 
expression  of  despair,  for  the  sunken 
eyes  watched  the  circlings  of  a  wide- 
winged  vulture  from  moment  to  mo- 
ment poising  himself  close  above  for 
the  first  gripe  of  claw  and   stab   of 
beak ;  and  from  the  extreme  distance 
there  came  flying  low  over  the  sand, 
with  eager  necks  outstretched  before 


them   a   long  line  of  other  vultures, 
already  scenting  their  prey. 

At  the  centre  table  of  this  room,  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  book- 
auction,  sat  an  old  man.  He  was 
slender  and  almost  frail ;  tall,  dressed 
in  black;  with  long  silvery  curls,  and 
a  bloodlessly  white  face,  delicately 
featured,  and  whose  thoughtful  spir- 
itual intelligence  was  saddened  by 
some  element  of  sorrow  which  might 
be  weakness  or  disappointment  or 
dissatisfaction  or  pain,  —  any  or  all 
of  them  together.  His  forehead  was 
high,  smooth,  retreating  and  narrow ; 
his  attitude  upright ; .  and  the  ease 
and  precision  of  his  movements,  and 
the  clearness  and  brightness  of  his 
eyes,  although  they  were  sunken  deep 
under  the  long  overgrown  eyebrows, 
showed  that  he  had  a  good  deal  of 
life  still  left  in  him.  On  the  table 
under  a  drop-light,  confused  with  the 
books  and  magazines,  were  writing 
materials  and  a  disorderly  pile  of 
papers,  among  which  he  had  been 
working  —  or  else,  as  they  say  in  the 
country  — (( puttering." 

In  a  wadded  arm-chair  by  the  fire 
sat  a  girl,  easily  enough  recognized  as 
his  daughter ;  and  the  next  observa- 
tion likely  to  be  made  was,  that  old 
as  her  father  was,  he  would  probably 
outlive  her.  She  was  of  middle 
height,  very  delicately  formed,  but 
with  that  roundness  of  modelling 
which  makes  people  look  so  much 
lighter  than  they  really  are.  Her 
skin  was  singularly  clear  and  thin 
and  almost  as  bloodlessly  white  as  her 
father's ;  the  blue  veins  here  and  there 
showing  indicated  that  the  whiteness 
was  not  that  of  opaque  tissue,  but  of  de- 
ficient circulation  and  general  condi- 
.  tion.  Her  heavy  black  hair  was  coiled 
carelessly  at  the  back  of  her  head,  and 
combed  away  from  her  forehead,  and 
from  the  small  white  ears,  so  as  to 
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show  the  wavy  line  that  limited  the 
growth  of  the  hair  along  the  temples, 
and  to    display  fully   the  remarkable 
width  and  fullness   o£  the    forehead. 
This,  indeed,  was  so  marked  that  the 
family  likeness  which  was  unmistaka- 
ble upon  the  two  faces  of  herself  and 
her  father,  existed  there  in  spite  of  the 
contradiction  of  the  foreheads.     Her 
eyes  were  very  large,  of  a  limpid  gray, 
with  long  black  lashes,  and  with  deli- 
cate clearly  pencilled  eyebrows  whose 
line  was  almost  level  for  a  little  ways 
outward  from  the  nose,  and  then  fell  on 
either  hand  in  a  more   distinct  curve. 
The  nose  was  fine  but  high,  with  well 
opened  nostrils  and  thin,  almost  trans- 
lucent tissues;  like  those  of  a  blood 
horse  ;  the  mouth  neither  small   nor 
large,  the  lips  rather  full  than  thin, 
and  as  well  as   the  chin,  beautifully 
modelled,  with  that  statuesque  empha- 
sis and  distinctness  of  cut  whose  ab- 
sence is  one  of  the  defects  of  the  ge- 
neric American  face  —  if  such  gener- 
ic face  there  be.     But  these  lips  were 
much    too  pale  for  beauty    of  color; 
and  they  were    extremely   sensitive ; 
so  much  so  as  to  suggest  some  exces- 
sively wild  and  timid  creature  of  the 
woods  rather  than   a   human   being. 
And  yet  this  vivid  sensitiveness  of  the 
lips  was  contradicted  by  the    serious 
thoughtful   fearlessness  of  the   eyes. 
•  The  character  of  ill  health  so  clearly 
intimated    by    the    dead     whiteness 
of  the  complexion  and  the  paleness  of 
the  lips  was  greatly  strengthened  by 
the  dark  shades  under  the  eyes,  and 
by  an    undefinable  but  unmistakable 
languor    of  attitude,   movement  and 
of  voice.     Like  her   father,  she    was 
dressed  in  black;   a  heavy  rich  black 
silk,  cut  high  in  the  neck,  but  with  a 
small  square  space  in  front  after  the 
pretty  fashion  called  a  la  Pompadour, 
A  narrow  border  of  lace  at  the  neck, 
and  lace  cuffs  to  match,  were  the  only 


approach  to    ornament  in    the  whole 
costume.       There  was  no  ribbon,  no 
bow,    no    ear-drops,  no  necklace,    no 
bracelet,    no   buckle,  no    brooch,  not 
even  a  ring.     The  young    girl's  sin- 
gularly   elegant  figure,  the    extreme 
quietne'ss  and  even  impassiveness  of 
her   perfectly  composed    and   refined 
manner,  were  in  some  way  intensified 
and  set  off  by  this  rigid  elderly  plain- 
ness and  richness  of  costume,  which, 
as  the  French  would  say,  swore  furi- 
ously at  her  youth.     Thus  the  -\vhole 
effect  was  a   contradiction,  so    harsh, 
so  violent,  as  to  suggest   at   first  the 
hateful  idea  of  an  obtruded  modesty. 
This  however  quickly  gave  way,  on  a 
little  observation,  to  the  correct  con- 
clusion, that  it   was  an    incongruity 
only.     But  there  was  another  effect, 
which  the   whole  personality  of  the 
girl  produced ;    it  was,  if  one    might 
say  so,  that  there  radiated  from  her, 
or  slowly  gathered  about  her  wherever 
she  was,  not  the  light  and  life  that 
should  glow  from  the  young,  but  an 
atmosphere  —  or  influence  —  that  was 
dark,  and  dreary,  if  not  cold  ;  perhaps 
not     dead,    but     lifeless,  —  is    there 
not  a  shade  of  difference  ?     Lastly : 
perhaps  the  strongest  —  certainly  the 
most   obvious  mark  of  family  resem- 
blance was  a  habit  of  eye  common  to 
her  and  her  father.     With  noticeable 
frequency   their   upper  eyelids  came 
down  so  as  to  veil,  half  the  iris,  and 
delayed  there.     All  that  this  indicat- 
ed was,  reflection,  or  some  other  men- 
tal  effort.     Clowns,  for  the   purpose, 
scratch    their  heads  ;  philosophers  — 
and    people     with    headaches  —  rest 
their  foreheads  in  their  hands. 

A  third  personage  sat  on  a  sofa  at 
the  hither  side  of  the  fire  —  i.  e.  to 
•  your  right  hand  as  you  came  from  the 
door  towards  the  fire  —  opposite  the 
young  girl,  so  that  the  three  were  at 
the  angles  of  a  triangle ;  and  as  if  the 
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two  had  been  chatting  across  the 
••hearth  while  her  father  was  busy 
among  his  papers.  This  third  was 
a  young  man  ;  rather  tall,  well  made, 
with  a  noticeable  quickness  and  liveli- 
ness of  manner  and  movement.  He 
was  somewhat  fair,  with  merry  brown 
eyes,  good  white  teeth,  full  lips,  a  nose 
decidedly  well  shaped  except  that  it 
was  too  broad  and  round  at  the  end, 
and  too  thick  in  the  wings  of  the 
nostrils,  as  if  the  maker  being  in  some 
haste,  had  carelessly  left  some  surplus 
material  there.  Otherwise,  the  face 
was  perhaps  at  first  sight  rather  dull 
than  bright;  not  nearly  so  sprightly 
as  the  expression  of  the  eye  and  the 
bearing  of  the  whole  figure. 

A  peculiar  look,  which  might  almost 
be  called  grotesque,  was  given  to  the 
face,  undeniably  well-featured  as  it 
was,  by  the  management  of  the  hair 
and  beard.  The  abundant  crisp  curls 
of  the  hair  were  cut  at  about  two  and 
a  half  inches  in  length  and  trained  on 
a  radiating,  or  what  the  pomologists 
call  the  fan,  system.  This  gave  the 
hair  seen  in  profile  the  Igok  of  a  crest, 
covering  the  top  of  the  head  and  jut- 
ting in  an  enterprising  manner  for- 
ward and  upward  from  the  upper  line 
of  the  forehead.  The  front  view  was 
much  more  glorious ;  for  it  showed  a 
thick  frizzled  halo  standing  out  within 
an  almost  circular  outline  about  the 
upper  part  of  the  long  oval  of  the  face, 
like  the  solid  aureoles  on  ancient  pic- 
tures of  saints ;  or  as  if  he  dressed  his 
hair  by  giving  himself  an  awful  fright 
every  morning.  The  eyebrows  were 
rather  lifted,  giving  a  funny  sort  of 
wide-awake  look,  which  the  young 
gentleman  was  accustomed  to  veil  in 
some  manner,  if  it  might  be,  with  a 
double  eye-glass.  Truly,  nature  hav- 
ing exhausted  herself  in  this  magni- 
ficent hairy  crown  of  glory,  had  come 
short  in  the  matter  of  beard  j  for  the 


chin  of  our  friend  was  sparingly  gar- 
nished with  hair,  that  grew  in  a  little 
thin  brush  or  pencil,  spreading  out- 
ward at  the  ends,  like  the  pictures  of 
the  growth  of  the  bamboo.  A  like 
starved  growth,  as  if  a  few  hairs  had 
been  cruelly  deserted  upon  some  barren 
shore,  struggled  stiffly  for  existence 
upon  his  upper  lip ;  and  sonae  dim 
prophetic  glimpses  of  the  whiskers 
of  the  future  could  be  seen  by  the  eye 
of  faith,  between  ears  and  chin. 

The  ill-made  gray  suit,  and  the 
clumsy  thick  shoes  indicated  that  he 
was  an  Englishman  ;  and  if  this  was 
not  enough,  there  was  a  perceptible 
awkwardness  of  attitude  and  of  man- 
ner also,  such  as  is  often  seen  among 
Englishmen  even  of  the  best  social 
training  and  experience,  but  which 
in  an  American  would  be  proof  posi- 
tive of  want  of  such  experience.  Last 
and  most  of  all,  the  cockney  shib- 
boleth of  his  speech  ever  and  anon  be- 
wrayed him,  in  spite  of  the  sedulous 
watchfulness  with  which  he  tried  to 
talk  good  English  —  a  language  which 
exists  —  orally  —  only  west  of  the  At- 
lantic. In  England  there  are  corrupt 
dialects  of  it  only ;  —  1.  cockney,  and 
2.  provincial. 

CHAPTER  III. 

"  So  "  —  said  the  old  man,  smiling 
indulgently  as  he  'spoke,  to  the 
younger  one,  —  "  so,  cousin  Scrope, 
you  think  one  needs  a  good  deal  here 
below,  and  for  a  good  while  ?  " 

"  I  do  so.  —  I  do  indeed,"  replied 
the  young  fellow :  —  "Now,  I  should 
say,  an  ouse  here  in  the  city,  — 
yacht,  of  course,  —  place  at  Newport 
—  ah,  sweet  place  Newport,  such  soft 
hair,  you  know! — count wy  seat  on 
the  Udson  —  say  near  Tawwy town  — 
was  up  there  yesterday  —  lovely  coun- 
twy,  I  ashuah  you.  Went  up  there 
with  Button  —  singular  name  that, 
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Mr.  Van   Bwaam  —  Button,   button, 
who's  got  the  button  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  returned  the 
old  gentleman,  (not  meaning  any  am- 
biguity), —  "  Monsieur  Bouton  would 
seem  quite  fine,  wouldn't  it  ?  By  the 
way,  I  -wonder  why  there  has  been 
no  Mr.  Scissors  ?  But  how  do  you 
like  Button's  first  name  ?  " 

"Weally,  I  don't  know  it.  T 
Button  Esq.,  it  said  —  Do  you  know, 
now,  you  ave  a  monstwous  many 
hesquires  in  Hamewica  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he  might  call  himself  Baron 
Button  of  Buttonhole,  and  sign  all 
instruments,  and  sue  and  be  sued  by 
that  name,  if  he  chose.  And  he 
might  have  any  coat  of  arms  he 
might 'fancy,  —  a  coat  all  over  gilt 
buttons,  if  he  liked  —  on  his  seal, 
and  on  his  carriage  too,  without  being 
annoyed  by  the  proud  minions  of  the 
College  of  Pleralds.  He  may  tattoo 
himself  and  all  his  house  —  and 
grounds  —  all  over,  with  any  insignia 
he  chooses,  for  that  matter.  This  is 
a  free  country,  cousin  Scrope  ! " 

There  was  something  satirical  in 
the  old  man's  manner,  as  if  he  were 
half  laughing  at  both  Americans  and 
English.  He  went  on  however  : 

"  Tarbox  Button,  his  name  is ; 
finost  musical,  most  melancholy  I" 

"Most  musical,  most  jolly,  I  should 
say,"  answered  tohe  young  man.  "  But 
I  can't  imagine  were  e  got  that  name, 
do  you  know?  Hit's  certainly  not  in 
my  copy  of  the  Squope  and  Gwosvenor 
Woll.  Bwummagem  name  I  should 
fancy,  Button,  at  any  rate." 

"Father,"  said  the  young  girl, 
with  a  shade  of  grave  motherliness 
and  mild  reproof  in  her  manner  — 
her  mother  was  dead,  and  she  was 
both  mother  and  daughter  to  the  old 
man  —  "  Father,  you  mustn't  be  bad, 
now,  and  make  fun  of  Mr.  Button. 
He  has  been  too  kind  to  us  for  that. 


What  would  you  have  to  do,  and 
where  should  we  find  so  good  a  home 
to  live  in,  and  where  should  we  visit 
at  all,  if  it  were  not  for  him  ?  " 

The  voice  was  very  sweet,  and  was 
low  and  clear  like  her  father's  ;  but 
in  place  of  the  slight  but  perceptible 
sharpness  of  intonation  which  re- 
curred every  now  and  then  in  his 
speech,  when  his  sub-acid  humor 
tinged  it,  hers  had  a  striking  liquid 
fulness  like  the  lowest  notes  of  a  full- 
throated  singing-bird.  But  it  was 
neither  sad  nor  glad;  it  had  a  certain 
indifferent  or  dreamy  quality,  almost 
as  if  the  speech  were  that  of  a  som- 
nambulist ;  or  perhaps  it  was  an  in- 
tonation of  weariness. 

"No  harm,  Civille,"  said  Mr.  Van 
Braam  ;  "  I  was  observing  upon  his 
name,  not  upon  him." 

"Vewy  well  off  is  Mr.  Button,  I 
should  say  ?  "  queried  Scrope. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  old  man. 
"  Here's  this  vacant  piece  of  ground 
that  this  old  house  stands  on,  —  why, 
it  must  be  worth  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars,  and  he  finds  it  conve- 
nient to  hold  it  unimproved  and  pay 
our  New  York  taxes  on  it,  until  he 
has  time  to  speculate  with  it  in  some 
way.  Meanwhile  Civille  and  I  occupy 
one  of  the  most  valuable  estates  in  the 
city,"  added  the  old  man,  laughing. 

"Do  you  know,  now,"  pursued 
Scrope,  "I  never  should  ave  taken 
Button  for  one  of  the  family  if  I'd 
met  im  by  accident  say  in  Gween- 
land?  E  asn't  the  style,  at  all." 

"Why,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
"I've  often  thought  of  it  myself. 
But  he  had  a  pretty  hard  time  when 
he  was  a  boy,  like  a  good  many  other 
rich  people,  and  he  has  made  his  own 
way,  without  any  leisure  to  finish 
and  polish  himself.  Besides  there's 
a  -poor  strain  of  blood  in  that  branch 
of  the  family  ;  those  Gookins  that  his 
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mother,  old  Mrs.  Button  came  from 
were  distillers  and  hard  cases  from 
generation  to  generation,  by  the  town 
records  ;  —  rough,  violent  people,  —  a 
kind  of  natural-born  pirates.  And 
his  wife's  faniily,  although  they  were 
decent  enough,  were  narrow  and 
small-minded,  somehow.  The  fact  is, 
that  unless  you  take  Button's  execu- 
tive ability  as  showing  Scrope  blood, 
there's  only  the  record  to  prove  that 
he  has  it.  I  don't  know  any  of  the 
rest  of  them  that  have  so  few  of  the 
family  traits.  And  perhaps,  as  we 
are  three  Scropes  here  together,  we 
may  take  Civille's  and  my  Van  Braam 
blood  into  our  confidence  and  mention 
in  strict  secrecy  that  cousin  Button's 
immense  bragging  about  his  Scrope 
blood  is  as  near  an  absolute  proof 
that  he  hasn't  a  drop  of  it,  as  any 
one  thing  could  be.  All  the  rest  of 
us  like  to  have  it  very  well,  but  no 
other  of  us  would  advertise  it  so  ex- 
tensively." 

"  Now  I  should  ave  fancied,"  said 
Mr.  Scrope,  after  having  listened 
to  all  this  with  evident  and  close  in- 
terest, "that  Mr.  Button's  political 
hanibiHon  was  more  unnatuwal  in 
one  of  our  connection  than  is  boast- 
ing." 

"Very  justly  observed,"  answered 
Mr.  Van  Braam.  "  A  good  many  of 
us  have  refused  offices,  and  I  know 
none  of  us  except  my  cousin  Button 
who  wants  them.  But  so  it  is  :  Mr. 
Button  is  proud  of  his  descent,  and  he 
is  terribly  fond  of  being  talked  about, 
of  having  influence  and  of  holding 
offices.  I  fancy  he  likes  all  that  best 
of  all,  moreover,  because  it  is  such  a 
capital  advertisement  of  his  books. 
And  he  is  so  energetic  and  shrewd  in 
managing,  that,  you  may  say,  he 
ought  to  have  influence  and  office, 
particularly  as  he  is  reckoned  perfect- 
ly honest.  'The  tools  to  him  that 
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can  use  them/  And  he  is  very  gen- 
erous with  his  money  where  these 
two  interests  of  his  are  concerned, 
and  very  sharp  and  close  with  it 
everywhere  else.  There,  cousin 
Scrope  —  that  is  a  pretty  complete 
account  of  Mr.  Button.  It  has  only 
to  be  filled  out  with  his  minor  traits  ; 
and  those  you  can  see  for  yourself." 

"  A  vewy  good  man  to  ave  on  your 
side  I  should  say,"  observed  Mr. 
Scrope,  smiling.  "  Indeed,  he's  given 
me  some  vewy  good  advice  halweady 
about  horganizingthe  Squope  Associ- 
ation. He  knows  exactly  ow  to  man- 
age people  —  exactly.  E  put  me  up 
to  hall  the  dodges  about  the  news- 
papers, and  about  cowwespondence, 
and  influence  and  intwoductions. 
Do  ye  know,  now,  hi  fancy  I  shouldn't 
ave  been  able  to  awange  this  matter 
at  all  without  im." 

Mr.  Van  Braam  smiled  and  nodded, 
as  much  as  to  say,  The  most  likely 
thing  in  the  world.  Scrope  resumed ; 

"  This  other  cousin  now,  Chester — 
yonr  coweupondent  about  the  gene- 
alogy, —  e's  hanother  sort  of  person, 
I  imagine"  ?  " 

"Why,  yes,"  answered  Mr.  Van 
Braam.  "  He  hasn't  any  money  — 
that  is,  nothing  except  the  little  old 
place  at  Hartford  where  he  and  his 
great-aunt  live  together,  and  the  in- 
come he  earns.  But  an  assistant- 
librarian  doesn't  have  a  very  large 
salary,  and  I  don't  suppose  his  other 
revenues  enable  him  to  do  much  more 
than  live  comfortably.  I  guess  Adrian 
is  a  pretty  clear  case  of  Scrope,  though. 
He  doesn't  care  much  for  money,  he 
is  fond  of  principles,  he  isn't  afraid, 
he  goes  his  own  road,  he  has  managed, 
by  the  help  of  a  capital  set  of  instincts 
of  his  ewn,  to  make  himself  a  well- 
educated  and  accomplished  young 
gentleman,  he  loves  all  manner  of 
right  thought  and  sound  study,  he  is 
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fond  of  fun,  he  is  sweet-tempered,  he 
likes  pets  arid  children,  and  old  peo- 
ple, and  they  like  him  ;  and  he  likes 
to  do  things  for  others." 

"Beg  pardon,"  said  Scrope  of 
Scrope,  "  hut  if  hit's  a  fair  question, 
ow  did  e  ge't  hout  of  eaven  ?  " 

All  three  of  the  company  laughed, 
and  it  was  the  young  lady  who  an- 
swered this  time  :  "  The  sons  of  God 
saw  the  daughters  of  men,  that  they 
were  fair, "  she  quoted.  "  It  must 
have  been  my  cousin  Ann  Button  for 
whom  Adrian  came  down  to  us." 

"Oh,"  said  Scrope;  "then  if  e 
mawies  her  e  won't  need  to  twouble 
himself  about  money." 

"  Very  true  "  replied  Miss  Civille  ; 
"  and  yet  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  Adrian  wanted  her 
money..  I  knew  all  about  their  en- 
gagement. Ann  was  never  very  much 
of  a  favorite  with  anybody  in  those 
days  —  I  don't  know  that  she  is  very 
much  liked  now.  But  then,  she  used 
to  be  really  neglected  and  lonesome 
and  miserable.  Adrian  just  devoted 
himself  to  her  because  nobody  else 
.  would ;  out  of  pure  kindness  ;  and  so 
they  fell  in  love." 

Mr.  Scrope  bowed  an  acquiescence, 
but  with  a  queer  look,  which  Civille 
understood  perfectly,  and  answered  ; 

"  Oh,  you  needn't  think  it  —  that 
was  two  or  three  years  ago,  when  we 
were  all  younger  and  didn't  think 
so  much  of  money.  Besides,  Mr. 
Button  was  not  nearly  so  rich  then. 
It  was  afterwards  that  he  made  so 
much." 

"  Oh,"  replied  Scrope  ;  —  "  That 
does  seem  like  it.  But  I  don't  sup- 
pose the  money  will  make  him  like 
her  any  the  less." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that/'  said 
Civille  reverting  to  her  dreamy  man- 
ner, and  looking  out  from  great  half 
covered  gray  eyes  as  if  she  was  watch- 


ing something  beyond  the  walls  of 
the  room  —  "I  don't  know  about  that. 
If  I  know  cousin  Adrian,  it's  the  like- 
liest reason  in  the  world  to  repel  him." 

"I  shouldn't  wonder,"  observed  the 
old  man ;  —  "it  would  be  Scrope  all 
over." 

"  If  you'll  allow  me,"  said  Scrope, 
"  I'd  like  to  suggest  that  that  would 
be  more  suitable  to  the  hold  spelling 
than  the  new.  S,  c,  ah,  o,  o,  p,  they 
used  to  spell  it —  Squoop,  not  Squope. 
Now  old  Colonel  Adwian  the  wegicide 
was  so  vewy  particular  that  I  say  his 
name  gave  wise  to  the  vewy  term 
Squooples.  He  was  full  of  'em.  And 
if  my  Yankee  cousin  is  so  squoopulous, 
I  don't  know  but  I  shall  advise  him 
to  take  the  old-fashioned  name  again, 
and  leave  off  the  Chester  entirely." 

"  I  dare  say  he  would  like  to  do  so," 
observed  Mr.  Van  Braam.  "  I  want 
you  to  see  him  to-night,  however,  if 
possible,  so  that  you  and  he  may 
know  one  another  a  little  before  the 
Association  meeting.  It  may  be  of 
service  to  both.  And  my  old-fash- 
ioned ways,"  added  the  old  gentle- 
man with  a  good-natured  smile, 
"  make  me  desirous  that  all  those  of 
our  kin  should  know  each  other.  —  It's 
high  time  he  was  here,  too." 

"I  can't  honestly  say  I  shall  miss 
im,"  said  Scrope,  with  a  gallant  look 
towards  the  young  lady,  "if  e  does 
not  come.  No  man  could  be  quite 
appy  to  see  another  hadmiwer  in  Miss 
Van  Bwaam's  pwesence  ;  and  I  know 
no  man  can  see  er  without  being  er 
hadmiwer." 

At  this  not  very  elegant  compliment 
one  might  have  seen  Mr.  Van  Braam's 
eyebrows  give  a  curious  lift,  and  he 
just  glanced  at  the  young  man,  but 
without  moving  what  Mr.  Scrope 
would  call  his  ed.  As  for  the  young 
lady  herself,  she  answered  in  her  in- 
different voice : 
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"Oh,  thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Scrope,  I'm  sure.  But  your  Yankee 
cousin  will  not  be  in  your  way.  He 
is  engaged  already,  as  we  were  saying. 
Indeed,  we  here  are  not  at  all  in  soci- 
ety; you  will  be  free  of  rivals,  both 
with  my  father  and  myself." 

"There,  cousin  Scrope,"  said  the 
old  man,  "  That's  as  much  as  to  say 
that  you  may  marry  us  both  if  you 
can  get  us ! }} 

The  young  Englishman  looked 
rather  uneasy;  even  fewer  English- 
men are  good  at  taking  jokes,  good  or 
bad,  than  at  making  them;  and  he 
answered  quite  at  random,  but  as  it 
happened  quite  well  enough  for  such 
talk  — 

"  Vewy  appy,  I'm  sure  ! " 

The  perfect  coolness  and  speed  with 
which  the  two  Americans  carried  for- 
ward his  hint  to  such  remote  conse- 
quences had  terrified  him;  for  he 
could  not  be  sure  whether  they  spoke 
in  irony  or  not,  their  manner  was  so 
entirely  grave  and  impassive. 

Mr.  Van  Braam  laughed  quietly, 
the  daughter  just  smiled,  while  the 
old  gentleman  remarked, 

"Not  badly  answered,  cousin 
Scrope ;  but  don't  be  alarmed ;  we  nei- 
ther of  us  propose  matrimony  at  pres- 
ent." 

The  young  man  was  silent  for  an 
awkward  moment ;  when  there  was  a 
ring  at  the  door,  a  card  was  handed  to 
Mr.  Van  Braam,  who  said  "  Show  the 
gentleman  in,"  and  the  absent  kins- 
man entered.  It  was  our  young 
friend  Mr.  "  Cash,"  of  the  auction 
room.  As  he  came  in,  Mr.  Van  Braam 
rose  and  stepped  forward  to  receive 
him,  with  hearty  cordiality.  Miss 
Civille  and  Mr.  Scrope  arose,  as  the 
old  gentleman,  leading  the  new  comer 
toward  the  fire,  presented  him : 

"  I  want  you  to  'be  at  home  here  at 
once,  cousin  Adrian,"  he  said.  "  Ci- 


ville, you  knew  your  cousin  better  two 
or  three  years  ago  than  now,  but  I 
hope  you'll  make  up  for  lost  time. 
Cousin  Scrope,  I  know  you  and  Mr. 
Chester  will  be  friends,  for  you  are 
kinsmen,  and  you  have  interests  in 
common  besides  at  presebt,  in  this 
estate  and  association  business." 

Mr.  Adrian  Scrope  Chester  had 
enough  of  general  resemblance  to  Mr. 
Van  Braam  and  his  daughter,  and  in- 
deed to  his  five  or  six  times  rembved 
English  cousin,  to  pass  very  well  for 
a  co-descendant.  That  is ;  he  was 
tall,  erect,  well-formed,  quick  and  easy 
in  movement,  and  of  an  intelligent 
and  comely  countenance.  His  brown 
hair,  instead  of  the  cometary  horrors 
of  Mr.  Scrope's,  was  brushed  in  a  con- 
ventional manner,  and  curled  in  large 
soft  curls  instead  of  persisting  in  the 
frizzle  of  the  Englishman,  and  his 
beard  and  mustache  were  thick  and 
fine.  His  eyes  were  of  a  clear  dark 
blue,  his  lips  at  once  full  and  sensi- 
tive, all  his  features  delicate  and  yet 
not  small ;  and  whereas  Mr.  Scrope' s 
bearing  and  presence  gave  an  impres- 
sion of  good-nature,  quickness,  levity, 
fun,  Chester's  spoke  of  thorough  kind- 
ness, instead  of  mere  good  nature ; 
of  penetration,  of  insight,  instead  of 
quickness ;  of  sense  and  directness  and 
strength  rather  than  levity ;  of  gen- 
eral intellectual  activity,  rather  than 
of  mirth  only.  Comparatively  speak- 
ing, the  American  seemed  to  possess 
large  good  qualities,  of  which  the 
Englishman  had  only  somewhat  small 
imitations.  And  yet  the  English  are 
very  often  what  people  sometimes  call 
"singed  cats  —  better  than  they 
look." 

The  young  people  tried  to  do  justice 
to  Mr.  Van  Braam's  favorable  intro- 
duction :  but  Miss  Civille's  manner 
was  chilling  enough,  although  she  did 
not  mean  it  to  be,  and  indeed  in  spite 
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of  her  intentions ;  so  that  Chester, 
barely  touching  her  hand,  which  was 
cold  and  limp,  said  to  himself,  Ho\v 
did  she  come  to  dislike  me  ?  Mr. 
Scrope  did  rather  better.  He  may 
possibly,  in  spite  of  the  mild  caustic 
that  had  just  been  applied  to  his  dem- 
onstrations of  jealousy,  have  felt  some 
slight  objection  to  the  second  young 
man  in  that  company,  or  it  may  have 
been  his  ordinary  awkwardness  only 
that  was  upon  him.  However,  he 
made  his  bow,  shook  hands,  expressed 
his  pleasure,  and  crowned  the  opera- 
tion by  taking  from  his  pocket  a  card 
which  he  ceremoniously  presented  to 
Mr.  Chester.  Mr.  Chester  received  it 
with  thanks,  delivered  his  own  in 
exchange,  as  seemed  to  be  expected, 
and  then  took  time  to  peruse  the 
legend  upon  that  of  Mr.  Scrope.  The 
phrase  is  correct  —  he  took  time.  The 
card,  a  long  one,  like  those  sometimes 
sent  on  wedding  occasions,  contained 
the  following  composition : 

* 

BRABAZON  AYMAR  DE  VERB  SCROPE 
OF    §CROPE. 

And  at  the  point  where  an  asterisk 
is  put,  there  was  moreover  a  most 
noble-looking  coronet,  printed  in  the 
three  primary  colors,  very  impressive 
to  behold. 

"  I  am  sorry  my  daughter  was 
absent  at  your  recent  visits  to  New 
York,"  said  Mr.  Van  Braam,  when 
the  four  had  seated  themselves. 
'•  You  and  I  agree  on  so  many  points 
that  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  and 
her  contending  over  them.  She  is 
always  refuting  her  father." 

But  the  kind  smile  and  pleasant 
tone  and  half-mischievous  expression 
with  which  the  words  were  said  gave 
them  a  second  meaning  directly  op- 
posite to  their  grammatical  one. 

"I  am  afraid  of  controversies  with 


ladies,"  said  the  new  comer.  "  They 
receive  things  by  intuition,  instead 
of  groping  to  them  by  feeling  along 
chains  of  reasoning.  Reasoning  will 
not  induce  a  woman  to  agree  with 
you ;  reasoning  with  women  is  like 
hunting  wild  ducks  with  a  brass  band. 
It  scares  them.  I  should  never  hope 
to  convince  a  woman  except  by  mak- 
ing her  like  me  and  then  unintention- 
ally on  purpose  letting  her  see  what 
I  thought." 

"What  treason!"  exclaimed  Miss 
Civille,  this  time  with  a  sufficiently 
perceptible  tone  of  interest. 

"  There  you  go  !  "  exclaimed  her 
father,  amused.  —  "  Thirlestane  for- 
ever ! " 

" Thirlestane?"  queried  Mr.  Scrope. 
"How  Thirlestane?" 

"  Why,"  resumed  the  old  gentle- 
man ;  "  don't  you  remember  their 
motto  ?  It's  in  the  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel.  '  Heady,  aye,  ready  ! ' 3 
Civille  will  always  answer  the  trum- 
pet call  when  it  sounds  for  battle  over 
Women's  Eights ! " 

"Now  father,"  she  remonstrated; 
"  are  you  going  to  quote  every  min- 
ute ?  How  can  I  entertain  the  gen- 
tleman, particularly  if  you  wish  me  to 
fight  with  Mr.  Chester,  if  you  open 
your  broadside  upon  me  too,  like  that 
miserable  Frenchman  against  John 
Paul  Jones  in  the  Bonhomme  Rich- 
ard?" 

"  Well,  well,  my  child  —  I'm  dumb 
—  vox  faucilus  hcesit !  " 

"  But  permit  me  to  explain,"  said 
Chester,  with  some  anxiety  :  "  I  had 
110  treason  in  my  soul.  I  do  not 
mean  that  men  have  no  intuitions, 
nor  that  women  have  no  reason  ;  but 
only  that  as  between  the  two.  women 
have  most  of  one,  and  men  of  the  oth- 
er. It  is  just  as  it  is  with  another 
couple  of  faculties — or  sets  of  faculties ; 
I  mean  executive  power  and  what  peo- 
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pie  call  goodness.  I  believe  men  have 
most  of  the  former,  and  I  believe  wo- 
men #re  better  than  men  ;  I  believe 
God  put  them  into  the  world  on  pur-- 
pose to  be  better  than  men  ;  I  do  not 
believe  that  either  of  them  is  destitute 
of  either  faculty." 

"  I  don't  believe  one  single  word  of 
it,"  said  Miss  Civille,  with  a  resolute 
tone.  "  If  women  are  inferior  to  men 
in  any  particular  or  superior  to  them 
either,  it's  because  they  have  been  ed- 
ucated into  going  without  their  rights, 
and  it's  a  great  shame  !  " 

"  Well,"  rejoined  Mr.  Chester,  pa- 
cifically;  "  Miss  Van  Braam  will  par- 
don me,  I  am  sure,  if  I  venture  .to  act 
as  if  I  were  talking  with  a  man  in  one 
particular?" 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  said 
the  young  lady,  almost  alertly  —  she 
had  plenty  of  spirit,  it  would  appear, 
under  that  cold  and  languid  manner, 
and  the  debate  appeared  not  to  be  at 
all  unwelcome  ;  "  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  Why,  only  that  really  and  truly, 
I  do  detest  arguing  and  I  tell  you 
plainly,  and  say  I'd  rather  not.  I 
get  so  angry  — <-  or  if  I  don't,  I  want  to, 
—  when  I  undertake  to  argue.  But 
there's  another  reason  for  my  begging 
off  just  now"  — he  looked  at  the  two 
gentlemen  —  "  I'll  let  you  tread  me 
into  the  very  dust  next  time,  but  there 
are  some  things  that  we  ought  to  talk 
about." 

As  they  all  agreed  that  the  apology 
was  real,  Miss  Civille  was  graciously 
pleased  to  accept  it. 

"First,"  said  Mr.  Van  Braam, 
"when  did  you  come  to  town  ?  '  I  got 
your  note  only  this  afternoon." 

"  Yesterday,  sir,"  said  Chester.  "  I 
should  have  called  last  evening,  only 
that  I  was  too  tired,  and  to  tell  you 
the  honest  truth  I  went  to  bed  and 
slept  all  night  long." 

"The  wisest  thing   you  could  do. 


Next,  let  us  arrange  about  the  Asso- 
ciation meeting." 

This  meeting,  however,  as  quickly 
appeared,  was  set  for  that  day  week ; 
Scrope,  moreover,  in  reply  to  their  in- 
quiries, showed  them  that  under  the  ex- 
perienced guidance  of  Mr.  Button,  all 
things  had  been  put  in  such  readiness 
that  it  only  remained  for  the  persons 
concerned  to  render  themselves  at  the 
time  and  place  appointed.  Both  Mr. 
Van  Braam  and  Mr.  Chester  congrat- 
ulated Mr.  Scrope  upon  the  thorough 
manner  in  which  all  these  prelimina- 
ries had  been  adjusted,  when  there 
was  once  more  a  ringing  at  the 
door-bell,  and  once  more  a  card  was 
brought  to  the  master  of  the  house, 
who  took  it  and  read  it,  saddling  his 
eyeglasses  with  an  experienced  little 
jif/ffle  on  the  bridge  of  his  nose,  and 
looked  puzzled.  Then  he  read  it 
again,  very  carefully,  half  shutting 
his  eyes,  cocking  his  head  backwards, 
and  focusing  the  object  with  a  kind 
of  trombone  motion.  Then  his  head 
dropped,  and  he  looked  around  him 
like  one  who  has  received  an  unex- 
pected affusion  of  cold  water. 

"  Why,"  he  said,  rather  to  himself 
than  to  any  one  else  —  "  what "  — 
and  he  stopped,  and  said  to  the  ser- 
vant, with  something  of  displeasure 
in  his  manner, 

"Ask  him  to  walk  in." 

Returning  in  a  moment,  the  servant 
reported  that  the  gentleman  had  only 
a  word  to  say  to  Mr.  Van  Braam,  and 
would  trouble  hirn  but  for  a  very  lit- 
tle. 

Still  with  the  same  wondering  and 
half  displeased  look,  the  old  gentle- 
man arose  and  went  out  into  the  hall, 
leaving  the  door  open.  Listening, 
the  three  others  heard  some  indistinct 
murmur  of  voices  only.  Then  in  a 
few  minutes  Mr.  Van  Braam  said, 
speaking  from  the  hall, 
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"  Never  mind  me  for  a  little  while, 
young  people  !  "  and  he  shut  the  door. 
Evidently  the  business  was  to  take 
rather  more  time  than  he  had  sup- 
posed. 

CHAPTER   IV. 

CHESTER,  when  the  door  had  closed, 
proceeded  to  make  some  further  inquir- 
ies about  the  Scrope  Association  and 
its  operations.  All  these  were  readi- 
ly answered,  becoming  quite  a  debate 
on  ways  and  means,  and  greatly  en- 
lightening the  querist.  The  Associa- 
tion, it  appeared,  consisted,  or  was  to 
consist,  of  the  descendants  of  Adrian 
Scrope,  son  and  heir  of  Colonel  Adrian 
Scrope  the  Regicide,  executed  at  Ty- 
burn on  the  9th  or  as  others  say  the 
17th  October,  1660.  To  these  de- 
scendants, it  appeared,  there  now  of 
right  belonged  a  certain  large  sum  of 
money  representing  property  which 
had  devolved  to  Adrian  Scrope  the 
younger  after  his  flight  to  New  Eng- 
land, and  which  still  remained  so  sit- 
uated that  the  heirs  could  certainly 
recover  it  upon  making  proof  of  their 
descent.  Scrope  of  Scrope,  being 
himself  a  descendant  not  of  the  regi- 
cide Colonel,  but  of  a  younger  brother, 
could  not  inherit  while  there  were  di- 
rect heirs  ;  but  being  fond  of  genea- 
logical investigations  lie  had  come  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  facts  in  this  case. 
He  avowed  very  frankly  that  he  de- 
sired to  make  a  profit  by  means  of  the 
affair,  but  he  said  th'at  he  was  also 
partly  actuated  by  the  equally  lauda- 
ble motives  of  family  pride  and  family 
liking.  It  was  from  these  causes 
that  he  had  come  to  America  with  the 
design  of  searching  out  the  Scrope 
heirs,  forming  them  into  an  Associa- 
tion, becoming  their  agent,  obtaining 
from  them  the  necessary  funds,  proving 
their  claim,  and  receiving  as  compen- 


sation a  proper  percentage,  to  be  al- 
lowed him  when  the  heirs  should  be 
actually  in  receipt  of  their  respective 
inheritances.  This  arrangement,  of 
course,  effectually  prevented  any  mal- 
versation by  the  agent.  In  the  pros- 
ecution of  this  undertaking,  Scrope 
had  first  fortified  himself  with  letters 
and  documents,  and  had  then  come  to 
the  United  States,  where  he  had  for 
some  time  been  investigating,  adver- 
tising and  corresponding ;  and  with 
much  labor  had  advanced  so  far  as  to 
appoint  the  meeting  referred  to,  in 
New  York,  one  week  from  date,  of  a 
number  of  the  American  heirs. 

Miss  Civille  Van  Braam  took  little 
part  in  this  discussion  between  the 
two  young  men,  listening  only,  and 
even  this  was  with  the  air  of  pre-occu- 
pation  or  fatigue  or  almost  melan- 
choly which  was  habitual  to  her.  So, 
when  all  at  once  business  matters 
having  been  sufficiently  debated, 
Scrope  of  Scrope  suddenly  turned  to 
her  and  asked  for  some  music,  she 
started  almost  as  if  from  sleep. 

"Oh!  Excuse  me!  — What  was 
it  ?  —  I  beg  your  pardon  ! " 

The  request  was  repeated,  and  with 
an  apology  for  her  inattention,  the 
young  lady  very  readily  went  to  the 
piano,  and  selecting  some  music,  play- 
ed, and  then  sang,  with  good  judg- 
ement and  good  execution,  both  instru- 
mental and  vocal,  but  without  much 
emotion.  The  music  she  chose,  appar- 
ently, was  a  graceful  melod}'  with  lu- 
cidly arranged  accompaniment,  rather 
than  crowded  harmonies  or  techni- 
cal difficulties ;  it  was  sufficiently  good 
music,  and  at  the  same  time  simple 
enough  for  mixed  society  :  safe  music 
to  play  anywhere.  There  was  a  cer- 
tain ease  and  truth  of  expression  in 
her  fingering  and  vocalizing  however, 
which  seemed  to  intimate  the  capaci- 
ty of  doing  much  more  j  and  the  pe- 
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culiar  vibrating  fulness  of  her  voice 
gave  the  impression  of  large  passion- 
ate vehemence  existing,  though  it 
might  be  asleep  and  unconscious  of 
itself. 

Having  ended,  she  smilingly  asked 
Mr.  Scrope  to  take  his  turn,  and  he 
very  readily  complied.  He  sang  one 
or  two  English  ballads  in  a  clear,  not 
very  expressive  barytone  or  rather 
counter-tenor,  and  he  sang  without 
any  embarrassment,  sitting  quietly  on 
the  sofa,  simply  explaining  before  he 
began  that  he  knew  no  instrument. 
This  style  of  singing  is  not  very  com- 
mon in  America,  but  it  might  well 
be  ;  it  requires,  and  gives,  a  sort  of 
self-reliance  of  ear  and  a  peculiar 
completeness  of  style,  exacted  by  the 
absence  of  accompaniment.  The  per- 
formance, indeed,  was  much  better 


than  any  one  would  have  argued 
from  the  exterior  and  general  bearing 
of  Scrope  of  Scrope  ;  and  he  was  ap- 
plauded accordingly. 

Next  came  Chester,  externally 
much  more  easy  in  manner  than 
Scrope,  but  in  reality  very  much 
more  shy.  He  would  gladly  have  de- 
clined, but  with  some  little  effort  he 
came  up  to  the  mark  like  a  man,  with 
the  allowable  apology  that  he  could 
neither  sing  without  an  instrument 
like  Mr.  Scrope  nor  play  like  Miss 
Van  Braam,  and  should  therefore  give 
them  two  inferior  kinds  of  music  to- 
gether. So  he  went  to  the  piano,  and 
sang  a  little  ballad  of  William  Ailing- 
ham's,  whose  words  and  music  are  suf- 
ficiently a  specimen  of  that  evening's 
performance  to  be  worth  reprodu- 
cing. 


THE    CHILD'S    THREE    WISHES. 


King!  ting!      I  wish  I  were  a  primrose !    A         bright  yellow  primrose, 
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blooming  in  the  spring !  The  fleeting  clouds  above    me,   The      little  birds  to  love  me, 
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fern  and  moss     to  creep    a-cross,    And  the  elm-tree  for    our  king! 


m 


-&- 


i 


II. 

Oh,  no  !  I  wish  I  were  an  elm-tree  !  — 

A  great  royal  elm-tree,  with  green  leaves  gay  : 

The  wind  would-set  them  dancing  ; 

The  sun  and  moonbeams  glance  in  ; 
And  birds  would  house  among  the  boughs, 

And  sweetly  sing. 


Nay,  stay  ;  I  wish  I  were  a  robin  !  — 
A  robin  or  a  little  wren,  everywhere  to  go,  — 
Through  forest,  field,  or  garden., 
And  ask  no  leave  nor  pardon, 
Till  winter  comes  with  icy  thumbs 
To  ruffle  up  our  wing. 


Well,  tell,  whither  would  you  fly  to  ? 
Where  would  you  rest,  —  in  forest  or  in  dell  ? 

Before  a  day  is  over, 

Home  would  come  the  rover 
For  mother's  kiss,  —  for  sweeter  this 

Than  any  other  thing. 

Chester  was  no  player,  and  the  air 
was  nothing ;  but  he  sang  the  pretty 
little  ballad,  accompanying  it  by  a 
few  chords,  with  so  much  truth  of 
intonation,  with  so  much  expression, 
and  his  voice,  not  noticeable  except 
for  clearness  and  sweetness,  conveyed 
so  much  of  intelligent  sympathetic 
feeling,  that  his  renderftig  was  more 
effective  than  a  great  deal  of  the 
"best"  singing,  and  he  was  reward- 
ed with  genuine  praises.  Miss  Van 
Braam's  were  not  very  enthusiastic, 
and  yet  they  conveyed  an  impression 
of  restrained  feeling  which  meant 
much  ;  and  Scrope's,  somewhat  over- 
eager  and  voluble  as  they  were,  still 


had  sincerity  enough  in  them  to 
mgake  them  agreeable.  They  pressed 
him  for  another  song,  but  he  excused 
himself,  saying,  as  indeed  his  flushed 
face,  quick  movements,  and  the  evi- 
dent tension  of  his  nerves  plainly 
enough  showed,  that  he  was  easily  ex- 
cited by  music,  and  adding  that  being 
unpractised,  his  fingers  and  his  voice 
in  such  case  quickly  became  uncertain. 
•Nobody  would  have  suspected  the 
tall  erect  broad-shouldered  fellow  of 
being  excitable.  But  he  was,  and  the 
more  so  in  proportion  to  the  remote- 
ness and  spirituality  of  the  exciting 
cause  ;  that  is,  more  (for  instance)  by 
music  than  he  would  have  been  by 
gambling  or  by  a  quarrel. 

The  conversation,  which  was  now 
resumed,  became  lively,  Scrope  and 
Chester  exchanging  puns,  jokes  and 
nonsense,  and  Chester  and  Miss  Van 
Braam  finding  that  they  had  preserved 
in  common  many  reminiscences  of 
their  previous  acquaintance  ;  so  that 
the  young  lady  after  a  time,  bethink- 
ing her  of  her  cool  greeting,  was  a  lit- 
tle pained  in  conscience  thereat,  and 
very  prettily  apologized : 

"  My  health  is  poor  this  last  year 
or  two,  since  we  came  to  live  here, 
and  my  head  aches  a  good  deal  of  the 
time,  cousin  Adrian,"  she  said  ;  "  I 
very  often  hardly  know  whether  1  am 
alive.  I  am  having"  a  severe  attack 
to-night,  and  if  I  wa's  rude  to  you  at 
first,  you  will  not  misunderstand  it, 
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will  you?  I  could  hardly  see  or 
stand." 

Chester  hastened  to  make  the  prop- 
er answer ;  and  Serope  hastened  fur- 
ther to  offer  a  remedy. 

"Praps  you'd  allow  me  to  cure 
your  edache,"  he  obligingly  suggest- 
ed. u  I've  only  to  lay  my  two  ands 
on  top  of  your  ed  for  a  few  min- 
utes." ' 

Miss  Van  Braam  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment. But  she  reflected,  how  absurd 
is  that  conventional  idea  that  the 
touch  of  one  human  being  differs  from 
that  of  another  !  And  again,  she  said 
to  herself,  why  should  it  be  any  worse 
than  waltzing  —  or  as  bad,  for  that 
matter  ?  Still,  she  did  not  so  much 
welcome  the  experiment  as  force  her- 
self to  acquiesce  by  reason ;  and  her 
manner  was  a  little  cold  —  as  often 
the  case  with  shy  and  sensitive  •  peo- 
ple —  as  she  replied  that  she  would 
be  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  Serope  if 
he  liked  to  take  so  much  trouble. 

That  gentleman  however,  assuring 
her  that  it  was  no  trouble  but  a  privi- 
lege ("I  should  think  it  was,7'  said 
Chester  to  himself  contrasting  the 
features  and  bearing  of,  the  English- 
man with  the  pale  and  spiritual  face 
of  the  young  girl),  jumped  up,  and, 
stepping  briskly  to  the  back  of  her 
chair,  laid  his  two  hands  upon  the  top 
of  her  head. 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment 
or  two.  Then  Civille,  who  had  been 
leaning  in  a  tired  way  against  the 
back  of  her  great  stuffed  chair,  sud- 
denly raised  herself,  at  the  same  time 
shaking  her  head  violently,  so  as  to 
free  it  from  the  touch  of  Mr  Scrope's 
hands,  which  indeed  were  almost 
tossed  away  in  the  vivacity  of  the 
rejecting  movement. 

"  Oh  !  I  can't !  you'll  kill  me  !  "she 
exclaimed.  Serope  of  Serope  looked 
excessively  displeased,  but  managed  to 


say  he  was  "vewy  sowy,  I'm  sure!" 
and  returned  to  his  seat. 

Civille  suddenly  threw  her  two 
hands  up  to  her  temples,  uttering  a 
low  cry  of  intense  pain,  and  resumed 
her  leaning  attitude,  her  head  thrown 
far  back. 

"Oh!"  she  repeated,  as  if  quite 
unable  to  repress  the  voice  of  physical 
anguish. 

To  persons  of  sympathetic  temper- 
ament, and  whose  kindness  is  a  genu- 
ine instinct,  perhaps  no  emotion  is  so 
piercingly  painful  as  to  recognize  the 
suffering  of  another.  Both  Serope  and 
Chester  had  much  of  this  feeling,  but 
Scrope's  was  a  sense  of  his  own  per- 
sonal discomfort  and  a  good-natured 
readiness r  to  help.  Chester,  however, 
at  once  strong  and  sensitive,  possessed 
a  share  very  unusual  for  a  man  of 
those  spiritual  endowments  which  are 
so  little  understood,  and  which  are 
commonly  termed  intuitions.  At  the 
sight  of  the  young  girl's  pain,  he  felt 
it,  with  a  pang  like  a  knife-thrust ;  he 
turned  pale ;  his  eyes  filled  with  tears ; 
and  in  his  inexpressible  longing  to  free 
her  from  it,  without  any  distinct  pur- 
pose or  in  fact  consciousness,  his  left 
hand,  which  was  nearest  her,  was  held 
out  towards  her.  With  a  quickness 
like  the  spring  of  an  electric  spark,  she 
seized  it  and  held  it  tight  across  her 
forehead.  Her  slender  fingers  closed 
upon  it  like  iron,  yet  with  a  quiver 
that  revealed  a  frightful  nervous  ten- 
sion. 

"Both  hands  will  be  better,  cousin 
Civille, "  said  Chester,  after  a  moment's 
silence,  and  rising,  he  moved  to  the 
position  that  Serope  had  occupied, 
shifting  his  left  hand  along  upon  her 
forehead,  and  placing  his  right  hand 
next  it,  so  that  the  fingers'  ends  met 
above  her  eyes,  the  two  hands  forming 
as  ijb  were  a  band  around  the  whple 
front  of  her  head.  She  sat  still,  with 
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eyes  closed,  making  no  answer,  except 
a  sigh. 

CHAPTER  V. 

OLD  Mr.  Van  Braam  found  stand- 
ing in  his  hall  a  monstrous  fat  vulgar 
oily  looking  red-haired  man  with  a 
vast  face,  of  which  a  terrible  over- 
proportion  had  gravitated  into  an 
elaborate  apparatus  of  double  chins. 
The  old  gentleman,  a  squeamish  and 
delicate  person,  was  about  as  much 
pleased  as  if  he  had  been  visited  by 
a  bone-boiling  establishment;  but 
he  put  on  as  good  a  face  as  possible, 
and  said,  as  civilly  as  he  could, 

"  Did  you  wish  to  see  me,  sir  ?  " 

"  Yes  sir,"  promptly  answered  this 
whale  of  a  man,  speaking  in  a  thick 
wheezy  gobbling  voice,  as  if  his  lar- 
ynx operated  from  under  a  pile  of 
half  melted  scrap  tallow,  and  puffing 
as  he  spoke.  ((  Sorry  to  trouble  you, 
sir,  but  it  is  necessary."  And 
turning  forwards  the  lapel  of  his 
coat  he  showed  beneath  it  the 
broad  silver  badge  of  the  Detective 
Service.  At  tliis  corroboration  of 
the  professional  name  on  the  visitor's 
card,  the  old  gentleman  was  more 
annoyed  and  mystified  than  before. 
The  detective's  broad  impassive  coun- 
tenance did  not  change,  and  his  head 
remained  motionless;  but  his  small 
dull  grayish  eyes  just  turned  from 
Mr.  Van  Braam's  puzzled  face  to  the 
end  of  the  hall  and  back. 

"  Haven't  you  some  little  side  room 
where  we  could  be  quite  alone  for  a 
few  moments  ?  "  he  asked. 

Mr.  Van  Braam,  without  saying  a 
word,  showed  the  way  into  a  small 
waiting-room,  lit  the  gas,  and  handed 
his  visitor  a  seat.  He  waddled  over 
to  a  sofa,  however,  saying  as  he  did  so, 
in  his  fat  wheezing  way, 

"Thank  ye;  but  I  take  sofys  gin- 
tally  when  I  can  git  um.  Chairs  ain't 


much  'count  for  a  man  o'  my  build, 
anyway." 

The  discomfort  of  the  old  gentle- 
man arose  ^to  an  extreme,  as  he  sat 
waiting  for  this  vast  greasy  man  to 
reveal  whatever  horror  there  might  be. 
But  his  conjectures  were  most  wild. 
His  own  accounts  and  papers — he  was, 
through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Tarbox 
Button,  Secretary  of  the  Splosh  Fire 
Insurance  Company  —  he  knew  were 
correct.  But  had  some  defalcation 
been  discovered  in  the  office  ?  Had 
either  of  his  two  servant-girls  been 
caught  in  any  evil-doing  ?  Had  his 
solitary  old  dwelling  been  marked 
down  by  burglars,  and  was  he  to  be 
prepared  for  their  coming  ?  He  strove 
in  vain  to  imagine  what  the  mjWery 
might  be.  In  a  thousand  years,  how- 
ever, strive  as  he  might,  the  poor  old 
gentleman  would  never  have  dreamed 
of  what  would  be  implied  in  the  very 
first  words  of  the  vast  fat  man,  who 
after  divers  signs  of  reluctance,  broke 
out,  with  a  clumsy  abruptness  where 
he  had  meant  to  begin  from  afar  off — 
"  Is  your  daughter's  health  good  ?  " 
Mr.  Van  Braam  started,  and  looked 
at  the  detective  with  a  blank  as- 
tounded face,  whiter,  if  possible,  than 
usual;  his  mouth  open,  without  a 
word.  The  officer  instantly  saw  that 
the  old  man,  far  more  sensitive  than 
he  had  imagined,  had  received  one  of 
those  shocks  which  for  the  moment 
annihilate  all  consciou'sness.  Dis- 
comfited, he  could  only  wait.  In  a 
few  minutes,  his  host  had  somewhat 
recovered.  The  detective,  rough  po- 
lice officer  as  he  was,  was  no  brute, 
and  he  instantly  decided  upon  what 
he  saw  was  the  only  possible  method 
with  such  nervous  subjects;  for,  he 
reflected,  if  the  old  gentleman  is  this 
w^ay,  what  must  the  young  lady  be  ? 
It  was  very  important,  he  also  remem- 
bered that  he  had  been  told  at  head- 
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quarters  in  Mulberry  Street,  on  ac- 
count of  the  very  great  respectability 
of  the  parties  interested,  that  no  more 
annoyance  should  be  caused  to  any 
one,  than  was  absolutely  unavoidable, 
and  that  every  thing  should  be  man- 
aged in  the  most  quiet  possible  manner. 
"Til  take  the  line  of  not  believing  a 
word  of  it,"  said  the  officer  to  himself, 
"and  of  acting  on  their  side  entirely." 
Accordingly,  when  he  saw  that  the 
old  man  was  in  a  situation  to  hear 
what  was  said  to  him,  he  began 
again  : 

"Ther  ain't  no  casion  to  be  troubled, 
Mr.  Van  Braam.  No  charges  is  made, 
and  ther  ain't  no  reason  why  ther 
sho^l  be.  Fact  is,  I  spose  I  might 
jesRs  well  a  sent  the  doctor  as  come 
myself." 

"  I'm  not  very  strong,"  interrupted 
the  old  man,  faintly,  but  gaining  a 
desperate  angry  courage  as  he  went 
on,  "and  she's  my  only  child.  I  can't 
stand  this  long.  For  God  Almigh- 
ty's sake  do  be  quick.  Out  with  it. 
Why  the  devil  don't  you  tell  me  what's 
the  matter  without  toasting  me  in 
hell  like  that  for  an  hour  ?  " 

"  You're  right,  sir,"  said  the  man, 
without  showing  any  ill  humor  —  and 
indeed  why  should  he  ?  —  "I  will. 
Certain  parties  has  intimated  that 
Miss  Van  Braam,  bein  delicate,  and 
a  little  out  of  her  head  like,  had  acci- 
dentally carried  away  a  small  passel 
o'  lace  from  Jenks  and  Trainer's  yes- 
terday. Now  it's  very  likely  she 
ain't  got  it.  Ef  she  has,  of  course 
she  only  took  it  by  oversight.  And 
there's  no  disposition  to  make  trouble. 
What's  wanted  is  to  prevent  it. 
They's  some  parties  that  would  be  very 
troublesome  in  sech  cases.  Jenks  and 
Trainor  've  ben  plegged  to  death 
a'most  with  this  kinder  thing  now  for 
near  onto  a  year,  and  they're  out  of 
all  patience.  But  all  that's  necessary 


is  to  jest  oversee  the  young  lady 
quietly,  and  sorter  let  on  in  her  hear- 
in  about  some  o'these  kleptermaniacs 
bein  took  up,  and  it's  goin  ruther  hard 
with  7em." 

The  long  word  which  the  detective 
evoked  from  the  domains  of  modern 
sentimental  criminality  —  or  criminal 
sentimentality,  —  and  which  he  flour- 
ished with  an  evident  pride,  like  a 
strong  man  whirling  a  heavy  Indian 
club,  to  show  how  easily  he  can  do  it, 
was  the  first  out  of  all  this  singu- 
larly horrible  discourse,  that  at  all 
enlightened  the  shocked  and  con- 
founded auditor.  But  when  it  came, 
it  was  enough.  His  anger  disap- 
peared as  quickly  as  it  had  arisen, 
and  an  inexpressible  sinking  pain 
came  in  its  stead.  If  any  one  can 
comprehend  the  terror,  the  agony,  of 
a  man  who  loves,  who  has  but  one  to 
love,  and  who  is  old  ;  of  a  father  who 
sees  his  daughter,  his  only  beloved, 
and  the  desire  of  his  eyes,  not  merely 
suffering,  not  merely  in  sorrow,  but 
in  danger  of  becoming  the  very  scan- 
dal and  sport  of  the  dirtiest  of  pub- 
lics —  that  of  a  great  city  —  who  sees 
her  certainly  ill,  possibly  monoma- 
niac, and  at  the  parting  of  the  two 
ways  that  lead  to  the  mad-house  or  to 
the  police  station  —  if  any  one  can 
imagine  the  sharp  deep  misery  of 
such  a  prospect,  the  hint  of  it  is  even 
too  much ;  and  for  any  one  who  can- 
not, a  library  of  detail  could  not  paint 
it. 

But  the  external  signs  of  the  pain 
that  eviF  news  inflicts,  are  seldom  so 
marked  as  is  often  supposed.  And 
persons  whose  characters  are  strong 
by  nature,  or  solidified  by  hard  expe- 
riences of  life,  are  more  likely  to  seem 
impassible  even,  than  to  show  what 
they  feel.  Age,  again,  often  contrib- 
utes a  real  insensibility,  which  is  per- 
haps the  unconscious  acquirement  of 
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the  soul  from  whose  relations  with 
material  and  embodied  existence 
threads  are  already  beginning  to  un- 
fasten. Mr.  Van  Braam,  as  a  person 
of  even  spiritually  delicate  organiza- 
tion both  physically  and  mentally, 
was  as  easily  startled,  old  man  as  he 
had  become,  as  any  wild  bird.  So  he 
would  soon  have-  fainted  under  sharp 
physical  pain.  But  neither  of  these 
weaknesses  belonged  to  his  mind,  any 
more  than  delicate  lungs  would  be- 
long to  his  mind.  Accordingly,  al- 
though the  experienced  detective  had 
correctly  judged  by  the  physical 
symptoms,that  his  suggestion  inflicted 
a  fearful  shock  at  first,  yet  he  was 
surprised  at  the  promptness  with 
which  the  distress  was  mastered,  and 
the  degree  of  steadiness  with  which 
the  trouble  was  faced,  by  this  white 
and  slender  old  man. 

"Well,  Mr.  Officer,"  he  said,  "you 
have  done  right  to  come  to  me.  It  is 
the  first  hint  I  have  heard,  of  course. 
My  daughter's  health  is  not  very 
strong,  it  is  true  "  — 

Here  it  suddenly  struck  him  that 
the  best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  let 
her  condition  seem  bad  rather  than 
good.  Evidently  if  the  persons  con- 
cerned in  this  demonstration  were  — 
as  they  were  said  to  be  —  inclined  to 
avoid  exposure  if  the  annoyance 
should  cease,  the  best  way  to  co-oper- 
ate with  them  was  to  promise  the  su- 
pervision suggested,  and  to  acquiesce 
in  the  necessity  of  it.  Evidently,  also, 
to  talk  big  and  be  indignant  and 
threaten,  would  be  to  insure  a  scan- 
dal. All  this  Mr.  Van  Braam  saw, 
not  by  wording  it  over  at  such  length, 
but  at  one  flash,  in  the  instant's  pause 
as  he  said  "  true  "  —  and  he  went  on  : 

—  "  and  I  have  been  a  good  deal 
troubled  at  some  of  her  symptoms 
and  some  of  her  actions.  But  it  is 
equally  important  that  a  careful  watch 


should  be  kept,  whether  or  not  she  is 
as  badly  off  as  the  gentlemen  at  your 
office  seem  to  think.  I  will  do  my 
best ;  and  if  you  employ  some  one,  so 
much  the  better;  only  she  mustn't' 
know  it." 

Some  consultation  now  followed  as 
to  the  sort  of  arrangement  to  be 
made;  it  was  decided  that  a  quiet 
and  unobtrusive  observation  should 
be  maintained  by  the  police ;  and 
that  some  reason  or  other  should  be 
found  for  discontinuing  or  at  least 
diminishing,  even  the  very  modest 
actual  indulgences  of  the  young  lady 
in  what  is  called  "shopping."  And 
the  officer  further  guaranteed  that,  if 
as  he  hoped  (he  said  it  with  oWious 
sincerity),  there  was  only  a  mistake, 
not  another  word  should  be  heard 
about  it  by  Mr.  Van  Braam  or  by 
anybody.  And  so  the  fat  detective, 
—  a  singularly  unsuitable  person, 
Mr.  Van  Braam  couldn't  help  think- 
ing, physically  at  least,  for  such  a 
profession  —  waddled  away. 

After  seeing  him  to  the  door,  Mr. 
Van  Braam  returned  to  the  parlor. 
His  distress  was  so  great,  the  effort  to 
control  it  was  becoming  such  a  strain, 
and  the  irritability  that  in  such  tem- 
peraments as  his  always  accompanies 
displeasure,  was  rising  so  fast  and  so 
strongly  within  him,  that  courteous 
gentleman  as  he  naturally  and  habitu- 
ally was,  he  was  strongly  tempted  to 
hustle  the  two  young  men  instantly 
out  of  the  house  on  any  or  no  pretence 
except  that  they  must  begone. 

He  only  came  quietly  in,  however, 
resumed  his  seat ;  and  began  mechan- 
ically to  turn  over  his  papers.  He 
said  not  a  word.  He  did  not  notice, 
in  the  whirl  of  his  perplexed 
thoughts,  the  sense  of  monstrous 
evil,  the  violent  struggle  to  control 
himself,  that  his  daughter  seemed  to 
be  asleep  and  that  the  two  young 
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men  were  sitting  as  silent  as  she  — 
for  Chester,  after  a  little  while,  had 
quietly  resumed  his  seat  without  any 
motion  or  resistance  from  Miss  Van 
Braam.  But  they  both  saw  that 
something  was  wrong,  the  moment  he 
entered;  and  as  he  still  turned  and 
turned  his  papers  mechanically*  Ches- 
ter, seeing  what  was  proper,  looked  at 
his  watch,  exclaimed  at  the  lateness 
of  the  hour,  and  arose  to  go.  Scrope 
of  Scrope,  with  creditable  promptness, 
followed  his  example.  The  old  man, 
arousing  himself,  gave  them  a  very 
genuine  invitation  to  call  again  and 
as  often  as 'they  pleased,  on  the  foot- 
ing, indeed,  he  said,  of  well-acquaint- 
ed cousins. 

"Why,  Civille,"  he  exclaimed  all 
at  once  ;  "  are  you  going  to  let  our 
friends  go  without  saying  a  word  ?  — 
I  do  believe  she's  sound  asleep  ! "  he 
continued,  as  she  did  not  reply.  He 
lifted  the  shade  from  the  drop-light 
on  the  table  and  stepped  over  to  her. 
She  was  perfectly  still,  her  white 
teeth  just  showing  between  her  lips, 
her  head  resting  easily  on  the  back  of 
the  chair,  and  breathing  quietly  and 
regularly. 

•  "  Why,  Civille,  my  child ! "  he  said, 
laying  his  hand  on  her  shoulder; 
"  You  do  make  your  cousins  very 
much  at  home,  I  think  !  "  And  he 
shook  her  a  little. 

Chester  spoke. 

"  Mr.  Van  Braam,"  he  said,  with 
embarrassment,  {l  I'm  afraid  it's  my 
fault.  I  never  did  such  a  thing 
before,  but  I  think  I  put  her  asleep. 
I  did  not  know  it  either,  if  it  is 
so." 

The  old  man  looked  at  him  in 
amazement.  Chester  thentol^Jwm 
just  what  he  had  done,  and  that  they 
had  been  sitting  in  silence  noPknow- 
ing  whether  she  were  awake  and  in 
pain  or  asleep  and  therefore  relieved, 


but  supposing  that  quiet  was  kindest 
in  either  case. 

Still  with  a  confused  look,  Mr.  Van 
Braarn  observed,  "Asleep?  put  her 
asleep  ?  " 

"  Magnetized,"  said  Chester  ;  "  let 
me  make  some  reversed  passes.  I've 
seen  them  do  that ;  if  I  did  put  her 
asleep,  I  can  awaken  her,  at  any 
rate." 

And  holding  his  hands  palms  down- 
ward and  flat,  with  the  fingers  to- 
wards her  chin,  he  lifted  them  rap- 
idljr  past  her  face,  throwing  them 
apart  above  her  forehead  as  if  lifting 
and  flinging  back  a  veil.  Half-a-doz- 
en times  he  repeated  the  gesture,  and 
paused.  "Civille!"  called  the  old 
man.  They  saw  the  pencilled  eye- 
brows lift  a  little,  as  if  in  repeated 
efforts  to  open  the 'eyes  ;  a  distressed 
look  came  over  the  face  :  and  one  fin- 
ger of  the  hand  that  rested  uppermost 
in  her  lap,  moved  in  an  odd  restless 
way. 

Again  Chester  made  the  "reversed 
passes,"  saying  at  the  last  one,  in  a 
peremptory  voice,  "  There ;  wake 
up!" 

So  she  did  ;  opening  her  great  gray 
eyes  wide,  with  an  innocent  puzzled 
look  like  a  child's. 

"Why,  what  is  it?"  she  asked, 
startled  at  the  three  anxious  faces 
gazing  so  intently  at  her.  "  Oh,  — 
Cousin  Adrian,  you  put  me  asleep, 
didn't  you  ?  " 

"  It  appears  so,"  said  the  young 
man,  gravely.  "  But  I  did  not  mean 
to.  I  wanted  to  relieve  your  head- 
ache." 

"You  did.  It's  all  gone.  But 
my  head  is  so  sore  !  It  feels  as  if  it 
had  been  pounded  all  over!  But 
that's  nothing.  Oh,  thank  you  !  " 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  with  a  troubled 
voice,  —  "but  please  don't  have  any 
such  pain  again  ! " 
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She      smiled     quietly.      "I     shall  dropping  his  voice,  he   quietly  slid   a 

though,  often  enough  !     But  I  will  try  card  into  the  old  man's  hand,  adding, 

not  to  trouble  you  with  it."  below  his  breath, 

"If  I  can  cure  it,  cousin   Civille,  "  I  thought  you  might  perhaps  not 

please  always  trouble  me  with  it ! "  choose   anybody  else  to   see    this  ;  I 

As    they   shook    hands    at    going,  picked  it  up  from  the  floor." 

Chester   drew  Mr.    Van   Braam    one  It  was   the    detective's    card ;    not 

side,  saying,  just  loud  enough  for  the  engraved,  but  having  on  it  in  a  suffi- 

others  to  hear,  ciently     legible      hand-writing,     the 

"About  this  meeting,"  —  and  then  words,  "Amos  Olds,  Detective." 

[To  be  continued,] 


WHAT   THE   OAK   THINKS. 

BY    CAROLINE    M.    HEWINS. 

"  OAK-TREE,  are  you  sleeping  ? 

Walnut-buds  have  burst  their  sheath; 
•Red  keys  strew  the  ground  beneath 
Maples,  skyward  creeping,  — 
Oak-tree,  what  !  still  sleeping  ? 

"  Oak-tree,  you  are  wearing 

Last  year's  rags,  while  elms  are  green  : 
Why  is  king  worse  clad  than  queen  ? 
Come,  the  spring  winds  daring, 
Crown  and  mantle  wearing." 

"  If  my  rags  I'm  wearing, 

Wait  a  while,  till  elms  are  bare, 
Till  the  keen  October  air 
Walnut-leaves  is  tearing  : 
Rare  gems  I'll  be  wearing. 

"When  the  flower-stalks  tender 
Bowed  and  snnpped  and  withered  lie, 
Then  my  scarlet  canopy 
With  its  royal  splendor 
Gives  them  covering  tender. 


"  What  if  I  seem 
Is  it  not  worth  while  'IT 

For  such  glory,  though  'tis*ate  ? 
Though  I'm  silence  keeping, 
Waking  follows  sleeping." 
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CONCERNING   LANGUAGE   AND    GOLD. 


BY   A.    H.    LOUIS. 


OF  all  the  multiplied  experiences 
gathered  in  unusually  wide  travel, 
two  remain  always  prominent  in  my 
mind,  bearing  upon  very  different 
things,  but  in  their  several  ways, 
perhaps,  the  most  important  of  all  in 
human  affairs, — one,  that  which  is  the 
very  hinge  of  business  and  practice 
in  the  outward  matters  of  life ;  the 
other,  that  without  which  human  life 
would  have  been  strictly  an  impossi- 
bility. 

The  two  things  to  which  these 
my  experiences  refer  are,  gold  and 
language. 

During  my  sojourn  in  the  Colony 
of  Victoria,  in  Australia,  I  naturally 
made  it  my  business  to  inquire  into 
the  history  of  the  gold-discoveries. 
These  occurred  in  1851.  The  first 
settlers  drove  their  sheep  into  the 
province  —  known  formerly  in  geog- 
raphy as  Australia  Felix,  and  right- 
ly named ;  for  it  is,  in  truth,  a  sort 
of  earthly  paradise  —  in  1835.  Be- 
tween that  date  and  the  year  which 
was  signalized  by  the  great  find, 
sixty  thousand  of  the  most  vigi- 
lant, hungry,  adventurous,  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  kind,  had  gathered  in  that 
south-eastern  angle  of  the  island-con- 
tinent. Now-the  question  arises,  Why 
did  not  they  discover  gold  before 
1851  ?  A  more  puzzling  question 
cannot  be  put,  because  the  fact  is, 
that  they  saw  itv  "To  see  is  to  be- 
lieve," says  a  proverb.  Not  at  all. 
This,  like  so  many  proverbs,  is  stupid- 
ly inconsistent  with  the  g 
of  lift.  If  the  gold  had 
what  we  call  "  seen,"  there  would 
have  been  nothing  to  surprise  in  its 
not  having  been  what  we  call  "  dis- 


covered." But  it  had  been  often 
seen.  There  is  a  passage  in  a  book 
of  travels  written  by  a  young  sailor, 
dated  1835,  which  recorded  his  visit 
with  his  ship,  to  the  great  bay  of 
Port  Philip,  at  the  head  of  which  is 
that  beautiful  new  city  of  Melbourne, 
the  capital  of  Victoria,  years  before. 
Some  of  the  sailors  had  been  per- 
mitted a  run  ashore,  and  went  some 
miles  inland.  On  their  return,  he 
narrates,  they  brought  with  them 
some  specimens  of  a  bright  yellow 
metal,  which  the  "  foolish  fellows  sup- 
posed to  be  gold ;  but "  —  memorable 
sentence  !  —  "of  course  it  was  mica." 
That  is  precisely  what  happens  with 
all  important  novelty  for  a  long  time. 
No  doubt  the  young  gentleman  had 
aquafortis  on  board :  ships  are  not 
usually  without  a  very  comfortable 
provision  of  all  sorts  of  strong  waters. 
But  it  is  so  much  easier  to  pooh-pooh 
things. 

But  the  gold  had,  in  fact,  often 
been  picked  up  before  1835.  An  of- 
ficer in  command  of  soldiery  stationed 
in  the  colony  between  1830  and  1833 
assured  a  friend  of  mine,  that  his  men 
had  often  brought  to  him  pieces  of 
gold  found  by  them  in  their  rambles. 
And  when  my  friend,  as  was  natural, 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  make  a 
little  judicious  fuss  about  a  thing  so 
remarkable,  the  warrior  could  do 
nothing  but  scratch  his  head,  and 
admit  that  it  was  a  very  remarkable 
thing  he  did  not.  More  than  this  :  I 
became  acquainted  with  some  large 
stock-owners  in  the  colony,  to  whom 
this  extravagantly  improbable,  and 
therefore  unmistakably  true  thing 
occurred.  They  had  put  up  a  big 
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cattle-pen  some  years  before  1851,  on 
their  property,  or  rather,  I  should 
say,  on  the  large  block  of  ground  on 
which  the  government  licensed  them 
to  keep  sheep  and  cattle.  This  pen 
was  constructed  with  very  large  posts 
driven  deep  into  the  ground,  and  con- 
nected by  rails.  People  may  suit 
themselves  as  to  believing  what  is  to 
come ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  satisfied 
myself  of  its  truth.  This  very  bit 
of  ground  turned  out  to  be  part  of 
one  of  the  very  richest  gold-fields 
of  the  colony.  Immense  quantities  of 
the  metal  were  taken  out  of  this  very 
cattle-pen  of  singular  history  ;  and  it 
was  found  in  abundance  in  immedi- 
ate proximity  to  many  of  the  posts. 
Again :  there  was  a  good-sized  block 
of  quartz  on  one  sheep-station,  known 
as  the  "  shepherds'  seat; "  and  this 
same  block  was  found  to  be  full  of 
gold-nuggets.  That  might  have  been 
easily  overlooked.  But  it  is  the  fact 
that  the  alluvial  gravel  all  over  the 
colony  yields  gold  to  washing,  every 
barrowful  of  it,  more  or  less.  Why 
was  it  so  long  undiscovered  ?  Evident- 
ly there  is  some  subtle  chain  of  cause 
and  sequence  in  such  things ;  and 
they  stimulate  much  reflection.  Note, 
too,  what,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  has 
been  yet  unobserved,  and  fortifies  the 
suspicion  that  these  world-changing 
new  ingredients  of  history  have  their 
fated  or  providential  time  of  appoint- 
ment. All  the  new  gold-regions 
which  have  so  powerfully  affected 
economical  history,  and  human  mi- 
gration, since  1848,  — the  date  of  the 
Califonian  sensation,  —  have  been  in 
the  yet  unpeopled  and  most  remote 
districts  of  the  globe,  and  on  the  dis- 
tant, solitary,  but  delightful  shores  of 
the  great  Pacific,  in  far-west  Amer- 
ica, and  sequestered  Australasia,  as 
though,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  the 
most  powerful  of  all  magnets  had  had 


its  latent  currents  of  electric  attrac- 
tion suddenly  loosed  to  draw  popula- 
tion to  the  waste  places  of  earth,  and 
help  man  to  make  new  history.  Here, 
assuredly,  both  for  Positivists  and 
Providentialists,  is  a  singular  and 
dramatic  fitness  of  things,  to  say  the 
least. 


The  manner  in  which  the  substan- 
tial unity  of  the  European  speeches 
was  established  was  by  the  "  discov- 
ery "  and  study,  as  most  people  know 
in  a  vague  way,  of  Sanscrit,  the  hi- 
eratic language  of  the  Brahmins  of 
India.  The  attention  of  European 
scholars  was  first  effectually  drawn  to 
this  language  by  Sir  W.  Jones. 

It  is  not  my  object  here  to  recount 
the  steps  of  the  process.  A  "  great 
multitude  of  witnesses "  to  the  new 
linguistic  truth  have  devoted  labor  of 
the  most  intense,  and  genius  of  the 
highest,  to  its  elucidation,  and  are  still 
busily  engaged  in  the  noble  and  dig- 
nified task.  The  names  of  Cole- 
brooke,  Bopp,  Grimm,  Pott,  Lassen, 
and  others,  will  one  day  be  household 
words,  when  their  studies  have  been 
popularized,  and,  in  suitable  form, 
made  part  of  the  general  education 
of  men,  as  they  assuredly  some  day 
will.  Of  the  two  brothers  Schlegel, 
who  did  so  much  for  literature  gen- 
erally, more  is  known ;  but  their 
highest  title  to  respect  is  the  zeal 
with  which  they  adopted,  and  the 
services  they  rendered  to,  the  study 
of  the  new  Sanscrit,  and  its  relations 
to  European  and  other  speech  found 
akin  to  it. 

Now  come  the  curious  considera- 
tions concerning  this  same  Sanscrit, 
:mrl  all  that  has  come  of  it ;  and  they 
deserve  to  furnish  the  most  prominent 
chapter  of  the  great  book  yet  to  be 
written  by  a  kindly-minded,  half- 
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cynical,  quasi-omniscient,  admirable 
Crichton,  some  day ;  whicb  I  venture 
to  suggest  to  this  great  unborn,  and 
to  be  called,  "  Why  Men  did  not  See 
Before  ?  "  Sir  W.  Jones  began  his 
labors  in  Sanscrit  about  1775  ;  he  died 
in  1794.  How  about  this  other  "  gol- 
den treasury"  of  language  this  time, 
which  his  influence  began  to  unlock 
for  us  ?  Had  this  "  gold,"  too,  been 
seen  before,  though  so  lately  discov- 
ered and  minted  for  scientific  cur- 
rency? Certainly  it  had.  Two 
hundred  years  before,  for  the  first 
time,  so  far  -as  is  yet  known,  the  at- 
tention of  a  European  scholar  and 
traveller  had  been  drawn  to  it.  This 
was  one  Philippo  Sassetti,  who  spent 
the  time  from  November,  1583,  up 
to  the  year  1588,  in  India.  First  of 
Europeans,  so  far  as  is  known,  this 
Sassetti  took  cognizance  of  the  lan- 
guage which  has  formed  the  basis  for 
such  a  superb  superstructure  of  sci- 
entific knowledge.  His  letters,  de- 
scribing the  inhabitants  of  India 
with  great  vividness,  were  first  pub- 
lished in  1855,  in  Florence ;  and  it 
appears  from  them  that  he  had  so 
far  informed  himself  of  the  history 
arid  character  of  that  wonderful  lan- 
guage, as  to  be  aware  of  its  age,  and, 
in  great  measure,  of  its  importance. 
He  knew  that  it  was  the  specific  lan- 
guage of  Hindoo,  or,  more  accurately, 
Brahmin  science.  He  knew  its  great 
antiquity.  He  knew,  most  important 
of  all,  that  it  had,  ages  before,  been 
the  subject  of  such  profound,  search- 
ing, accurate,  and  philosophical  gram- 
matical treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
native  scholars  as  no  European  speech 
had  ever  experienced.  He  saw,  for 
no  one  who  gives  the  most  casual 
glance  to  it  can  escape  seeing,  that  it 
had  many  words  in  common  with  his 
native  Italian  tongue.  He  called  it 
a  delightful  and  sonorous  language, 
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and  expresses  his  sorrow  that  he  had 
not  gone  to  India  when  he  was  only 
eighteen  years  old,  that  he  might 
have  devoted  his  earliest  life  to  mas- 
tering its  secrets  and  literature.  He, 
then,  was  the  first  recorded  European 
who  saw  the  germ  of  the  great  sub- 
sequent discoveries  which  have  es- 
tablished the  identity  of  race  of  the 
great  European  peoples  with  the  Ary- 
ans of  India. 

Though  it  was  two  hundred  years 
before  Sanscrit  was  taken  up  by 
any  European,  under  circumstances 
which  insured  at  no  distant  date 
from  his  labors  the  eventual  scientific 
triumphs,  it  must  not  be  supposed, 
that,  in  the  interval,  there  had  be'en 
no  study  of  it.  As  early  as  the  year 
1620  a  missionary,  Robertus  de  Nobili- 
bus,  had  acquired  a  very  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  the  great  language. 
In  1664  a  German  missionary,  Hem- 
rich  Roth,  learned  it  to  qualify  him- 
self for  disputation  with  the  Brah- 
mins. Another  German,  a  Jesuit 
named  Hanxleden,  who  went  to  India 
in  1699,  and  staid  there  thirty  years, 
acquired  more  mastery  of  the  Sans- 
crit than  sfay  previous  student.  He 
was,  indeed,  the  first  European  to 
write  a  grammar  of  the  language,  com- 
piled also  a  lexicon  of  Malabar,  Sans- 
crit, and  Portuguese,  and  procured 
some  Sanscrit  manuscripts,  which 
were  deposited  in  the  library  of  the 
Congregation  de  propaganda  fide, — 
the  great  society  which  superintends 
the  missionary  branch  of  the  work 
of  the  Church  of  Home.  Bat  it  is  a 
most  extraordinary  fact  that  the  Con- 
gregation did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  publish  these  inestimable 
works.  Grammar,  lexicon,  and  manu- 
scripts of  the  Sanscrit  authors,  re- 
mained buried  in  its  boxes,  until  they 
were  employed  by  one  Paullinua, 
called  "  of  St.  Bartholomew,"  in  the 
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compilation  of  another  grammar. 
Well  may  caustic  Juvenal  say  that 
books  have  their  destinies,  like  hu- 
man beings. 

In  1714  and  1725  two  Germans 
observed  the  identity  of  parts  of  Sans- 
crit speech  with  European.  The 
name  of  one  is  unknown  ;  the  other 
was  a  certain  Benjamin  Schultze.  In 
1725  also,  a  Frenchman,  one  La  Croze, 
who  lived  in  Germany,  and  whose 
career  had  been  a  curious  one,  makes, 
in  his  "History  of  Christianity  in  In- 
dia," the  casual  observation,  not  fol- 
lowed up  by  proofs  or  illustration,  of 
the  community  of  words  in  the  old 
Hindoo  and  Persian  tongues.  Besides 
these,  so  far  as  is  known,  but  one  other 
European,  Theophilus  Bayer,  who 
died  in  1738,  had  remarked  and  com- 
pared the  identity  of  certain  parts  of 
Hindoo,  Persian,  and  Greek  speech. 
And  so  the  whole  great  subject  slept, 
like  the  enchanted  princess  in  the 
fairy-tale,  until  the  moment  of  awak- 
ening came. 

Though  the  true  scientific  method 
of  determining  the  exact  relations 
between  the  various  members  of  this 
great  family  of  speech,  wTiich  derives 
from  the  primitive  Aryan  tongue, 
was  not  applied  till  about  1S20,  yet 
the  substantial  identification  of  them 
all  was  effected  virtually  soon  after 
Sir  W.  Jones's  labors,  —  effected,  that 
is,  in  the  sense  of  being  seen  and 
acknowledged,  though  not  demon- 
strated in  detail  and  scientifically. 

But  most  remarkable  of  all  the 
phenomena  of  related  European  and 
Indian  history  is  one  which  I  re- 
volved much  in  my  mind  as  I  paced 
the  deck  of  my  steamer ;  that  is,  the 
total  blindness  of  the  Greeks  to  the 
facts  out  of  which  the  intellect  of  this 
century  has  at  last  evolved  conclu- 
sions of  such  overwhelming  impor- 
tance. 


Alexander  the  Great  penetrated  into 
the  peninsula.  For  centuries  after- 
wards, Greek  rule  or  Greek  influence 
prevailed  more  or  less  in  India,  Persia, 
in  so-called  Bactria.  in  'Egypt,  and  else- 
where. Greeks  visited  India  in  great 
numbers.  The  traces  of  the  peculiar 
Greek  mind  and  hand  are  visible,  in 
all  directions,  in  ruined  buildings  and 
fragments  of  sculpture  strewed  about 
in  that  country.  The  work  of  the 
Greek  chisel  is  in  truth  unmistakable. 
And  I  shall  never  forget  the  excite- 
ment with  which  an  eminent  native 
friend  of  mine — eminent  in  surgery 
and  philology,  Dr.  Bhan  Daji  of  Bom- 
bay—  unpacked  specimens  of  sculp- 
ture gathered  by  him  on  a  pilgrimage 
for  antiquities  he  hadlately  made  in  his 
country,  and  showed  me,  in  one  after 
the  other,  that  impress  of  unrivalled 
cunning  in  the  art  which  stamped  them 
as  Greek  beyond  peradventure.  There, 
then,  were  the  Greeks  for  centuries,  in 
all  capacities,  with  their  unrivalled 
acuteness  and  activity  of  faculty. 
There  they  were  on  ground,  by  dig- 
ging deep  into  which,  and  the  hieratic 
language  there  to  be  found,  we  have  at 
last  made  Greek  mythology  and  primi- 
tive Greek  poetry  intelligible  to  our- 
selves, —  intelligible  as  they  were  not, 
and,  strange  to  say,  could  not  be,  to  the 
very  people  among  whom  they  rose. 
But  the  Greeks  themselves  were  ab- 
solutely and  totally  blind  to  every 
thing  of  that  sort.  Their  acuteness 
and  activity  were  so  completely  tribal, 
limited,  in  the  strictest  sense  provin- 
cial, like  that  of  all  the  people  of  an- 
tiquity, that  they  positively  took  no 
note  whatever  of  the  linguistic  facts 
about  them. 

Such  thoughts  as  these  I  revolved 
in  my  mind  as  I  neared  the  port  of 
Bombay.  But  the  singular  experience 
I  made  there,  almost  immediately, 
did  something,  I  confess,  to  relieve  the 
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memory  of  the,  after  all,  wonderful 
people  of  Homer,  Phidias,  and  Pericles, 
from  the  stigma  of  this  incomprehen- 
sible neglect;  for  I  soon  found  the 
startling  evidence  of  similar  neglect 
of  the  native  speech  constantly  in 
their  ears  on  the  part  of  the  Europe- 
ans resident  in  India ;  and  I  believe 
that  the  significance  of  these  facts  is 
now  in  these  pages,  for  the  first  time, 
anywhere  pointed  out. 

It  must  be  observed,  to  make  what 
I  am  about  to  advance  clear,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  India  are  almost  uni- 
versally (with  the  exception  of  small 
remnants  of  hill  tribes,  —  the  relics  of 
the  aboriginal  population,  as  we  must 
call  it,  of  the  age  before  the  remote 
Aryan  conquest  of  the  peninsula)  bi- 
lingual. Besides  his  local  dialect,  — 
Guzerati,  Marathi,  Bengali,  and  the 
rest,  according  to  the  province  of  his 
birth,  —  every  man  in  the  country 
speaks  a  language  called  Hindostanee, 
which  is,  therefore, the  medium  through 
which  Europeans  resident  in  India,  as 
a  rule,  communicate  with  its  native 
population,  and  these,  when  from 
different  districts,  with  one  another. 
Bearing  in  my  recollection  all  that 
science  had  established  of  the  unity 
of  the  Indo-European  speech,  and 
knowing  beforehand  that  this  lingua 
franca,  Hindostanee,  was  derived 
mainly  from  the  old  hieratic  Sanscrit, 
much  debased,  with  a  certain  alloy  of 
Persian,  I  was,  though  quite  igno- 
rant of  it,  prepared  to  give  to  this 
vernacular  very  special  attention ; 
for  the  inference  and  problem,  which 
must  already  have  occurred,  however 
faintly,  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  in 
this  connection,  and  which  I  will,  in 
a  moment,  explicitly  state,  had  al- 
ready pressed  themselves  upon  me, 
though  obscurely. 

My  surprise,  then,  may  be  judged, 
when  I  found,  in  the  first  twenty-four 


hours  of  my  intercourse  with  natives 
in  Bombay,  that  they  were  talking  in 
a  language  of  which  every  word,  near- 
ly, was  unmistakable  Greek,  German, 
or  Latin,  clipped  certainly,  and  de- 
formed, but  not  so  distorted  as  not  to  be 
recognizable  on  the  instant.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  thrill  with  which  I 
recognized  in  one  of  the  first  three 
words  that  I  ever  heard  from  a  na- 
tive's lips  an  old  familiar  Greek  friend, 
well  known,  indeed,  to  all  of  us,  Greek 
readers  or  not,  because  we  use  it  com- 
pounded in  a  word  that  describes  a 
valuable  bit  of  scientific  machinery 
that  hangs  in  many  of  our  houses,  and 
plays  a  great  part  in  the  seafaring 
life  of  sea-loving  Americans  and  Eng- 
lishmen. This  word  came  from  the 
kuli,  or  porter,  who  put  my  baggage 
on  to  the  carriage  that  was  to  convey 
me  and  it  to  the  hotel  from  the  steam- 
er. One  trunk  bothered  him  much, 
it  was  so  big  and  heavy.  He  heaved 
his  best  with  it  for  a  minute  or  two, 
then  gave  it  up,  turned  to  me  with  a 
hospitable  grin,  and  the  remark,"  Bhot 
bary  sahib  !  }  Sahib  means  "  lord ;" 
and  the  natives  apply  it  to  all  white 
men  from  over  the  seas,  without  dis- 
crimination of  nationality,  who  visit 
their  land.  So  that  even  Americans, 
painful  as  it  no  doubt  must  be  to  their 
democratic  feelings  to  be  so  addressed, 
have  to  put  up,  as  best  they  may,  with 
the  benighted  salutation.  For  the 
rest,  it  was  plain,  from  words  and  in- 
cident, that  the  poor  fellow  was  de- 
claring the  trunk  to  be  too  "heavy" 
for  him  ;  for  bary  was  very  clearly 
(  Greek  baru)  heavy. 

Only  one  more  instance  of  this  cor- 
respondence of  Hindostanee  speech 
with  familiar  ancient  European  speech 
I  will  mention.  It  was  the  same  even- 
ing, at  the  hotel.  Dinner  being  con- 
cluded, and  the  moment  of  tobacco 
come,  I  saw  a  gentleman  tenderly 
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handle  a  cigar,  and  cry,  "Boy  !"  —  as 
waiters  are  gargon  in  France,  so  are 
they   "boy"  throughout  the  East  — 
"boy!  Ag  laon;"  and,  accordingly, 
the    boy    brought,  with    the    pretty 
fashion  which  prevails  in  a  land  too 
hot    for  the  phosphoric  match  to  be 
quite  a   safe    thing   in   familiar  use, 
live    charcoal    on    an    elegant    silver 
sconce,  handing  it    gravely  from  one 
to  another  round  the  table.     But  "  ag 
laon "  are   words,  one  of  them,   very 
plainly,  clipped  Latin,  the  other  per- 
fectly good  Greek,  and  signify,  "  bring 
fire."     So  it  appeared,  that,    for  cen- 
turies, European  gentlemen  more  or 
less  acquainted  with  Greek  and  Latin 
had  been    asking   for   and   receiving 
fire  from  the  hands  of    the  natives, 
without    getting  light    enough   with 
it,  to  their  minds,  to  observe  that  the 
language  employed  on  these  occasions 
was  that  of  classical  ancient  Europe. 
There  has  been  nothing  like  this,  in 
real  life  or  out  of  it,  that  I  remember, 
unless  it  be   the  delighted  astonish- 
ment of  Moliere's  M.  Jourdain,  when 
he  found  that  he  had   been   talking 
prose  all  his  life  without  knowing  it. 
I  tried  in  vain  to  penetrate  the  mys- 
tery of  this  insensibility  in  the  Eng- 
lish residents.  But  in  return  to  my  agi- 
tated inquiry,  often  repeated,  wheth- 
er it  was  really  the  case  that  they  did 
not  notice  that  the  Hindostanee,  in 
which  they  held  converse  with  the  na- 
tives, was  all  either  German,  or  Greek 
or  Latin,  I  received  answers,  which, 
on  grounds  of  mingled  prudence  and 
humanity,  forbade   much  pursuit  of 
the  subject ;  for  as  regards  the  mod- 
ern  languages,    other  than  English, 
there  were  obvious  marks  of  contempt 
in  the    answers  of  these   gentlemen, 
which  I  feared  might  extend  to  my- 
self, if  I  went  too  far.     And,  as  to  the 
Greek      and     Latin,    these     clearly 
brought  up  in  their  minds  such  mem- 


ories of  early  agonies  of  school-boy 
days  as  would  have  made  it  unkind 
to  press  the  matter;  and  these  feelings 
on  their  part,  pervaded  and  colored 
as  they  also  obviously  were  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  them,  by  a  not- 
disguised  sentiment  that  "niggers" 
were  unpleasant  people,  not  to  be  at- 
tended to  beyond  necessity,  effectually 
stopped  my  inquiries. 

The  linguistic  studies  and  successes 
already  referred  to  are  mainly  the 
property  of  the  German  scholars  and 
people.  And  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  believe,  that  an  equal  number  of 
Germans  resident  in  India  would  be- 
tray an  insensibility  to  the  phenome- 
na of  native  speech  about  them,  such 
as  somewhat  unpleasantly  distin- 
guishes the  English  rulers  of  the 
country. 

The  political  and  international  des- 
tinies of  mankind  are  bound  up  with 
scientific  linguistic  study.  Hereafter, 
this  truth  will  become  the  starting- 
point  for  an  entirely  new  series  of  in- 
vestigations as  to  the  bearings  of  lan- 
guage on  the  associated  life  of  human 
beings.  Before  I  close  this  paper,  I 
think  it  not  out  of  place  to  indicate, 
shortly,  how  very  powerfully  the  later 
discoveries,  philologic  and  ethnic,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  are  beginning  to  in- 
fluence the  mind  of  India.  The 
point  is  of  very  deep  interest,  and 
suggests  a  hope  that  some  of  the  worst 
troubles  that  have  afflicted  humanity 
may  hereafter  have  the  sting  taken 
out  of  them. 

It  is  established  now,  as  we  know, 
that  the  people  of  India,  with  some 
aboriginal  exceptions,  are  of  the  same 
family  of  mankind  as  the  European 
peoples,  —  established  through  the 
*  scientific  medium  of  that  Sanscrit 
which  the  hieratic  caste  of  India,  the 
Brahmins,  guarded  so  jealously  from 
approach,  until  it  was  no  longer  pos- 
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sible  to  resist  the  hunger  of  European 
scholars.  But  now  an  extraordinary 
change  is  gradually  coming  over  the 
way  of  thinking  concerning  these 
things,  among  Brahmin ical  person- 
ages. When  the  Greeks  touched 
India  with  the  great  Alexander,  re- 
maining there  in  numbers  for  cen- 
turies, and  leaving,  as  we  have  seen, 
all  sorts  of  traces  of  their  presence, 
it  was  suspected  by  neither  Greeks 
nor  Hindoos,  that  they  were  people  of 
substantially  common  ancestry  and 
speech.  The  tribal  and  internecine 
hostility,  which  was  the  sad,  fixed 
law  of  the  ancient  world,  had  to  oper- 
ate for  a  long  and  wear}?  time  before 
humanity  could  rid  itself  of  it.  But 
now  the  great  work,  so  touching  in 
its  appeal  to  sympathy,  so  stimulat- 
ing to  the  imagination,  so  fortifying 
to  the  intellect,  is  accomplished, 
which  shows  that  Greeks,  Latins, 
Germans,  English,  Russians,  and 
others,  are  all  members  in  common 
with  Hindoos  of  the  same  human 
family,  who,  for  thousands  of  years 
after  they  set  out  in  different  direc- 
tions to  conquer  or  settle  the  world, 
strangely  forgot  altogether  this  com- 
munity of  origin.  It  is  the  fact  that 
this  discovery,  due  in  such  great  part 
to  their  own  beloved  and  revered 
Sanscrit,  is  materially  influencing 
Brahminical  minds  for  something 
more  than  content  with  British  rule 
in  their  country.  They  see  now,  and 
are  deeply  affected  by  seeing,  that, 
in  the  advent  of  the  English  to  India, 
there  is  a  meeting  once  again  of  those 
who  are  actually  beginning  to  be 
called  among  them  their  "long-lost 
Aryan  brothers."  And  this  feeling 
is  disposing  them  to  co-operate  hearti- 
ly with  their  English  rulers  in  mak- 
ing the  best  of  their  mutual  relations, 
rather  than  to  direct  their  energies  to 
<any  form  of  national  independence, 


which,  indeed,  they  well  know,  the 
caste  system  they  have  riveted  on  the 
neck  of  the  Hindoo  people  has  made 
an  impossibility.  But  in  the  senti- 
ment of  acquiescence  in  British  rule, 
even  sympathy  for  it,  to  which  I  refer, 
there  is  obviously  a  principle  of 
thought  fatal,  in  the  long-run,  to  the 
caste  system  itself:  for  that  system 
is  grounded  on  the  idea  that  India  is 
sacred  soil;  and  its  benefits  and 
privileges  are  confined  to  members  of 
the  complicated  Hindoo  faith  born 
of  Arj'an  race  within  the  limits  of 
sacred  India,  but  lost,  according  to 
their  fantastic  code,  by  crossing  the 
ocean.  It  is  plain,  however^  that 
this  new-born  sympathy  with  the  long- 
lost  Aryan  brethren  from  beyond  the 
seas  conflicts  with  the  ground  ideas 
of  the  horrible  system  of  caste.  Its 
spiritual  hold  thus  beginning  to  be 
weakened  on  the  conscience  and  intel- 
lect, there  is  good  hope  that  the  nu- 
merous outward  influences  now  telling 
so  heavily  against  it  will,  at  no  very 
distant  day,  break  up  the  most  fright- 
ful form  of  social  tyranny  that  ever 
cursed  a  people. 

But  this  new-born  interest  of  the 
native  scholars  of  India  in  the  Euro- 
peans who  have  come  among  them 
makes  them  take  unexpectedly  wide 
views  of  European  affairs  as  a 
whole.  The  learned  class  among  Hin- 
doos —  and  they  are  very  n  umerous, 
and  very  learned  —  are  perfectly  aware 
of  the  part  Germany  has  played,  the 
prominent,  indeed,  the  almost  exclu- 
sive part,  in  establishing  the  new  lin- 
guistic truths.  They  are  equally 
aware  of  the  indifference  of  the  French 
people  to  these  studies.  The  tone  of 
the  native  press  of  India  during  the 
war  between  France  and  Germany 
was  entirely  determined  by  this  con- 
trast ;  and  its  sympathy  with  the 
German  cause  was  so  intense,  that  the 
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expression,  "  Our  Prussia,"  was  very 
frequent  in  those  columns.  Little 
things  go  a  long  way,  sometimes,  not, 
indeed,  in  determining  great  events, 
but  in  the  revelation  and  accomplish- 
ment of  long  prepared  and  concealed 
tendency.  As  a  spark  fires  a  train 
of  powder,  so  operated  in  the  Hindoo 
mind  the  little  Sanscrit  letter  which 
an  officer  in  the  Prussian  guards 
wrote  to  his  friends  describing  the 
battle  of  Gravelotte.  It  went  the 
round  of  the  journals  of  the  world ; 
but  nowhere  did  it  produce  such  an 
effect  as  in  the  subtle,  deep-pondering 
brains  always  busily  at  work  behind 
quaint*  horn  spectacles  in  the  Brah- 
minical  schools  of  that  most  interest- 
ing of  the  world's  cities,  —  Benares. 
Nor  there  alone.  Throughout  India, 
wherever  the  sacred  Sanscrit  is  known 
or  studied,  went  that  thrill  of  keen 
humanitarian  sympathy  for  the  Ger- 
man people,  judged  more  deserving 
of  success  by  those  distant,  dusky, 
brooding  Hindoos,  because  by  that 
people  had  been  shown,  in  such  in- 
comparably larger  measure  than  by 
their  adversaries,  affection  for  their 
fellow-men  in  study  of  the  language 
of  their  fellow-men. 

Here,  surely,  is  a  curious  contrast, 
deeply  instructive,  opening  a  large 
field  to  reflection,  —  the  two  most  cul- 
tivated and  intellectually  advanced 
of  the  Aryan  peoples  in  Europe,  con- 
terminous for  thousands  of  years,  de- 
scend into  battle1  to  decide  which 
shall  dominate  the  world.  To  the 
passionate  and  undiscriminating 
French,  what  were  the  German  hosts 
whom  they  had  insulted  and  provoked, 
and  who  came  to  crush  them  ?  The 
answer  to  this  question  conveys  a 
worse  omen  of  the  fate  of  France  than 
any -to  be  found  by  inspection  of  the 
distracted  politics,  and  demoralized 
lives,  of  that  brilliant  and  interesting 


people ;  for  the  answer  shows  that 
Frenchmen,  with  all  their  keen  wit 
and  long  education  in  the  midst  of  mod- 
ern circumstances,  have  never  freed 
themselves  from  the  worst  of  the' 
bonds  of  heathen  antiquity,  —  that 
dangerous  and  unmoral  contempt  for 
other  nationalities,  which  limited  the 
mind,  and  at  last  paralyzed  the  move- 
ment, of  the  ablest  of  them,  —  the 
Greeks.  To  the  French  these  invad- 
ing and  hated  Germans  were,  as  all 
the  rest  of  peoples  had  been  to  the 
Greeks,  "  barbarians,"  —  barbarians 
whom  they  had  scorned  too  deeply 
to  learn  any  thing  about, — barbari- 
ans whose  land  they  had  themselves 
proposed  to  invade,  when  the  tables 
were  so  suddenly  turned  against 
them. 

Yet  the  sympathies  of  distant  In- 
dia, in  respect  of  that  most  momentous 
of  all  the  world's  wars,  were  determin- 
ed, as  I  have  shown,  by  the  fact  that 
Hindoos,  Germans^  and  French  were, 
substantially,  of  one  race  in  blood 
and  in  speech ;  that  Germans  had 
done,  and  were  doing,  more  than  any 
other  people  to  prove  it;  while  the 
French,  from  mingled  idleness  of 
mind,  and  vain-gloriousness  of  heart, 
not  only  had  done  nothing  to  for- 
ward this  glorious  work  of  establish- 
ing the  virtual  "  solidarity  "  of  man- 
kind, but  were  as  set  against  it  in 
their  souls  as  though  they  were 
Greeks  of  the  time  of  Pericles. 

Gold,  like  speech,  franks  life  every- 
where. With  gold  in  the  hand,  every- 
body can  get  a  welcome  from  friend 
and  seller.  That  sounds  cynical.  It 
is  surface  cynicism,  bat  .far  better 
underneath;  for  it  is  a  good  thing, 
after  all,  —  that  instinctive  convention 
of  all  peoples  in  all  times,  which  has 
elevated  a  certain  commodity  into  the 
royal  rank,  that  does  away  with  so 
much  of  the  difficulty  of  "  exchange  " 
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in  their  intercourse.  And  it  is  not 
fanciful  merely  to  look  at  speech  as 
the  ally  of  gold  —  on  an  infinitely 
higher  plane,  no  doubt,  but  still  the 
ally  —  in  giving  ''  currency  "  to  what 
would  otherwise  be  stagnant  waters 
of  human  existence.  There  is  no 
better  exterior  to  discriminate  savage 
from  civilized  life  than  the  use  of  gold, 
and  the  condition  of  language.  Wild 
tribes,  that  build  not,  and  mutually 
exterminate,  know  not  the  metal; 
and  their  speech  splits  up  into  frag- 
ments that  defy  science.  In  the 
complicated  irony  of  events,  which 
makes  extremes  meet,  a  great  and 
highly-developed  nation  may  some- 
times be  driven  by  stress  of  events  to 
fall  back  into  quasi-savage  condition 
for  a  while,  using  paper  for  exchange 
of  commodities,  as  savages  do  shells. 
But  that  is  a  condition  strictly  tem- 


porary ;  and  such  "currency,"  placing 
the  nation  for  a  while  outside  of  the 
true  economical,  and  therefore  moral 
circle  of  the  world's  life,  has,  in  the 
significant  language  we  all  use,  to  be 
"  redeemed."  But  that  which  most 
binds  us  as  individuals,  and  will  do 
more  and  more  to  bind  nations  with 
sympathy,  is  man's  master-faculty. 
The  Greeks  were  right,  after  all,  in 
connecting  barbarism  with  language. 
But  we  have  to  alter  the  point  of  view 
in  modern  times,  and  endow  the  old 
word  with  a  new  force.  Barbarism, 
now,  should  be  denned  as  the  con- 
tempt and  neglect  of  language,  our 
own  or  that  of  other  peoples,  —  a  con- 
tempt and  neglect  that  are  heavily 
punished  in  the  long  run  by  inevita- 
ble vulgarism  in  private,  and  weak- 
ness in  national  life. 


COUNTRY  SIGHTS   AND  SOUNDS. 

[SPRING   FROGS  AND  BIRDS.] 
BY   M.    H.    HINCKLEY. 


MILTON,  MASS. 

THERE  is  nothing  adds  more  to  the 
charm  of  country  life  than  the  soci- 
ety of  our  birds.  We  are  never  de- 
serted entirely  by  them.  Some 
spend  the  year  round  with  us  ;  others 
make  their  home  here  only  during 
the  summer  or  winter ;  and  besides 
these  come  our  passing  friends,  who, 
weary  from  their  long  flight,  often 
stop  to  rest  in  our  woods  or  streams. 
Each  season,  as  it  comes,  brings  some 
new  interest  in  bird-life ;  and,  the 
more  one  observes  these  little  crea- 
tures, the  more  inexhaustible  will  they 
find  the  subject.  My  object  in  wait- 
ing these  scraps  about  Milton  sights 


and  sounds,  is  that  it  may  lead  the 
young  folks  to  observe  more  closely 
the  wonders,  in  so  many  cases  unno- 
ticed, about  them  ;  then,  in  place  of 
these  restless  boys  and  girls,  wonder- 
ing what  they  shall  do  -next,  we 
should  have  a  more  observing  and 
thoughtful  set  of  young  folks.  I  be- 
lieve our  Sunday  schools  would  more 
surely  and  powerfully  impress  chil- 
dren's minds  with  the  truth  of  the 
existence  and  care  of  a  higher  Power 
by  a  microscope  than  by  any  pulpit 
eloquence.  We  might  then  send 
abroad,  not  the  ignorant  young  trav- 
ellers, who  cannot  in  their  own  coun- 
try home  tell  an  oak  from  a  maple, 
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or  robin  from  a  cat-bird,  but  boys 
and  girls  with  eyes  trained  to  see, 
and  who,  instead  of  returning  with 
undue  enthusiasm  for  every  thing 
foreign,  and  an  indifference,  or  almost 
contempt,  for  the  familiar  scenes  of 
their  New-England  homes,  will  have 
gained  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  of 
Whittier's  lines,  that 

"  He  who  wanders  widest  lifts 

No  more  of  beauty's  jealous  veils 
Than  he  who  from  his  doorway  sees 
The  miracle  of  flowers  and  trees." 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  indif- 
ference to  familiar  sights  and  sounds 
is  most  common  among  country  peo- 
ple. Last  summer,  while  in  Vermont, 
I  undertook  to  get  some  information 
from  a  farmer  about  a  waterfall  and 
ravine  quite  near  his  home ;  and,  al- 
though he  accounted  it  as  one  of  the 
sights  of  that  section,  I  found  that 
he  himself  had  never  seen  it.  Said  he 
knew  'twas  there ;  but,  somehow,  he 
had  never  worked  round  to  it.  But 
this  same  man  took  a  lively  interest  in 
Bunker  Hill  Monument ;  and  I  suppose 
I,  in  my  turn,  equally  surprised  him  by 
my  indifference  to  that  noteworthy 
shaft.  The  principle  here  involved 
may  explain  why,  as  a  rule,  people 
born  and  bred  in  the  country  have 
so  little  correct  information  about  all 
matters  of  natural  history.  That  mis- 
chief-working "  they  say,"  here  as 
elsewhere,  is  too  often  an  authority ; 
and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  those 
spring  sounds  in  Nature  not  easily  ac- 
counted for  are  almost  invariably  laid 
at  the  door  of  the  turtle  or  lizard, 
neither  of  which,  I  believe,  has  ever 
been  heard  to  raise  its  voice  above 
a  whisper.  But  all  these  "chirps," 
"  peeps,"  and  different  cries  that  come 
to  us  from  river,  wood,  and  field,  be- 
long to  some  living  thing ;  and,  if  we 
will  only  take  the  time  and  trouble  to 
investigate,  the  owner  of  the  voice 


will    almost    always    give    us    some 
glimpse  into  its  manner  of  life. 

Among  the  first  and  most  noticeable 
of  the  spring  sounds  that  come  to  us 
from  the  neighborhood  of  the  ponds 
and  streams  is  the  voice  of  the  peep- 
ing frog ;  and  this  little  creature  will 
well  repay  one's  attention.  It  is  com- 
monly thought  to  be  the  3roung  of  the 
bull-frog  ;  but  this  is  not  so  :  it  seems 
to  be  a  distinct  variety  of  the  frog 
family.  He  makes  himself  heard  in 
the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  ice  has 
melted,  and  is  most  musical  during 
the  evening.  You  will  find  him  sit- 
ting among  the  old  brown  grasses 
and  leaves  at  the  edge  of  the  water  ; 
and,  as  soon  as  he  hears  your  footfall, 
down  he  flattens  himself,  and  you 
would  easily  mistake  him  for  a  brown 
leaf :  but  trusting  to  your  ears,  and  not 
eyes,  you  soon  will  see  this  little  brown 
leaf  cautiously  rise  up,  swell  its  little 
throat  to  half  the  size  of  its  body,  and 
give  a  "peep"  shrill  enough  to  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  what  makes  that  sound. 
These  frogs  are,  when  sitting,  about 
an  inch  long,  and  vary  in  color  from  a 
light  to  very  dark  brown.  They  are 
easity  caught ;  and  by  putting  them  in 
a  wide-mouthed  bottle  covered  with 
thin  muslin,  and  placing  this  under  a 
hat,  or  in  any  place  away  from  the 
light,  they  will  continue  their  peeping 
sound  for  some  time.  Although  we  can- 
not understand  the  meaning  of  these 
sounds,  we  can,  in  those  animals  or 
birds  with  which  we  are  most  familiar, 
detect  the  cry  of  distress.  I  remem- 
ber once,  while  we  were  looking  for  a 
hawk's  nest  in  the  woods,  we  heard 
the  sharp,  quick,  and  continued  note 
of  the  robin,  which  always  indicates 
trouble,  and,  following  the  sound,  came 
to  a  clearing,  where  two  men  were  at 
work.  -  Not  far  from  them  stood  a 
birch-tree  ;  and  about  this  two  robins 
were  darting,  uttering  this  peculiar 
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cry.  On  looking  for  the  cause,  we 
found  a  black  snake  at  their  nest,  try- 
ing to  drag  out  one  of  the  young 
birds.  At  our  coming,  he  bent  his 
head  forward  to  look  at  us ;  and,  in  so 
doing,  there  was  presented  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  shoot  him.  .  The 
report  of  the  gun  brought  one  of  the 
men  forward  to  say  that  the  owner 
of  the  premises  allowed  no  birds  to 
be  shot  on  his  grounds ;  but,  on  see- 
ing the  dead  snake,  his  astonishment 
overcame  his  sense  of  authority. 
After  explaining  what  the  creature 
had  been  doing,  we  asked  him  if  he 
had  not  noticed  the  distress  of  the 
old  birds.  Pie  said,  No ;  but  he  had 
heard  some  birds  singing  round  that 
tree  for  half  an  hour  or  more. 

Birds  and  animals  have  a  strange 
power,  explain  it  as  you  may,  which 
unerringly  guides  them  to  their  pecu- 
liar food ;  and  this  object  seems  to  be 
what  mainly  governs  their  move- 
ments. Our  summer-resident  birds 
evidently  come  as  their  food  is  ready, 
and  leave  us  when  the  supply  fails. 
The  brave  little  chickadee,  who  stays 
with  us  through  the  bleak,  cold  win- 
ter months,  knows  that  he  can  find  a 
living  among  the  gray  and  naked 
trees ;  while  the  blue-bird  as  surely 
knows  his  food  will  remain  hidden 
and  torpid  until  the  warm  spring  sun 
wakes  insect  life  again.  So  each  of 
these  little  birds,  guided  by  a  sure 
knowledge  of  Nature's  hints  and  signs, 
follows  the  way  she  leads  them,  secure 
in  the  thought,  that,  under  her  guid- 
ance, they  cannot  go  astray. 

Spring  usually  comes  slowly  and 
reluctantly  to  us  on  this  New-Eng- 
land coast;  March  frequently  being 
ushered  in  by  a  snow-storm.  But,  as 
the  same  seasons  vary  in  different 
years,  so  the  time  of  bird  and  blossom 
varies  ;  which  makes  it  impossible  to 
name  any  date  for  the  return  of  our 


earliest  birds  which  would  invaria- 
bly hold  good.  The  woodcock  and 
blue-bird  are  the  first  to  arrive,  al- 
though some  sportsmen  say  the}''  have 
known  the  former  bird  to  spend  the 
milder  winters  here,  living  about  the 
spring-heads.  Whether  this  is  true, 
or  no,  I  cannot  say,  remembering  that 
sportsmen's  stories  are  not  always  re- 
liable. Our  first  knowledge  of  the 
woodcock,  in  the  spring,  is  hearing 
the  note,  "  Zeep,  zeep ! "  very  like 
that  of  the  night-hawk  in  the  even- 
ing twilight.  This  the  bird  makes, 
sitting  on  the  ground ;  and,  when  near 
enough,  you  can  hear  preceding  each 
note  a  sound  resembling  "  Krr-r-r :  but 
their  triumph  is  their  spiral  flight 
and  song,  which  they  give  just  as  the 
spring  twilight  is  deepening  into  the 
night.  The  male  bird  starts  from 
the  ground  with  a  twittering  sound, 
taking  a  wide,  spiral  flight ;  each  time 
rising  higher  and  higher,  his  form 
only  being  visible  as  he  sweeps  across 
the  western  glow ;  and  finally  he  is 
lost  to  both  eye  and  ear.  Soon  you 
hear  the  faint  chirruping  of  his  de- 
scending flight,  growing  louder,  clear- 
er, and  more  ecstatic,  as  he  sweeps  down 
to  the  earth  in  the  same  spiral  man- 
ner, usually  alighting  near  the  place 
he  started  from.  These  birds  often 
come  when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground, 
and  live  in  the  swamps,  on  the  little 
patches  of  green  grass  growing  about 
the  springs.  These  spots  will  be  full 
of  the  small  holes  where  they  have 
dug  for  worms  with  their"  long  bills. 
In  this  neighborhood,  among  the 
birches  and  alders,  they  have  their 
nest,  which  is  nothing  but  a  mat  of 
dead  leaves.  The  female  usually  lays 
four  eggs,  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's, 
of  a  very  light  drab-color,  with  spots 
of  dark  brown,  and  a  few  touches  of 
light  lilac.  The  young,  .when  first 
hatched,  like  the  young  of  the  quail 
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and  partridge,  are  able  to  run  about, 
and,  when  disturbed,  immediately 
scatter,  and  hide  themselves  under  the 
leaves  or  brush,  keeping  so  still,  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  them 
without  a  dog ;  while  the  old  bird,  by 
every  feint  of  broken  wing  or  clumsy 
night,  tries  to  draw  your  attention  from 
her  family.  These  little  birds  are  cov- 
'ered  with  a  cream-colored  down,  like 
young  chickens,  and  flecked  with  spots 
of  black  and  gray.  When  caught,  they 
have  a  most  piteously  helpless  way  of 
fluttering  their  little  wings,  and  cry- 
ing, "  Peep,  peep  ! "  as  if  they  said, 
"Don't,  don't !"  We  found,  one 
year,  a  late  brood  of  these  birds  in  a 
clump  of  birches  at  the  edge  of  a 
meadow.  They  all  scattered  at  our 
coming  ;  and,  while  the  dog  was  hunt- 
ing about  for  them,  a  large  black 
snake  arose  out  of  the  tall  meadow- 
grass,  held  himself  almost  erect,  with 
head  and  neck  glistening  in  the 
morning  sun,  watching  the  dog  so 
intently,  that  he  did  not  notice  us. 
He  looked  so  grand,  that  it  seemed 
wrong  to  shoot  him  :  but  we  valued 
the  birds  more  than  his  snakeship; 
and  a  sure  aim  left  his  headless  body 
beating,  as  if  it  were  a  whip,  the 
grass  where  he  had  stood.  These 
snakes  are  very  destructive  to  the 
young  of  birds  and  rabbits,  and,  when 
held  at  bay,  will  show  some  fight ;  but 
they  can  do  no  harm,  and,  whenever 
there  is  any  opportunity  for  escape, 
always, avail  themselves  of  it. 

The  woodcock  sees  better,  and  is 
more  active,  at  night,  rarely  flying  in 
the  daytime,  unless  disturbed.  The 
Germans  call  this  bird  the  woodsnipe ; 
and  this  name  seems  more  appropri- 
ate, as  their  habits  are  much  the 
same  as  the  snipe,  excepting  that  the 
woodcock  seeks  the  wood,  and  t'he 
snipe  the  open  meadow. 

Of  all  spring  notes  that  come   to 


our  ears,  none  brings  more  gladness, 
or  gains  a  kindlier  welcome,  than  the 
warble  of  the  blue-bird ;  for  he  comes 
to  our  very  dooryard,  and  sings  as  if 
he  were  as  glad  to  conie  back  again 
as  we  to  receive  him.  What  these 
little  creatures  can  find  to  live  on 
ir  the  cold,  cheerless  days  that  often 
follow  their  arrival,  is  a  marvel ;  but 
their  bright  eyes  must  find  some- 
thing that  our  dull  sight  overlooks. 
They  begin  to  build  soon  after  they 
come,  taking  the  bird-houses,  when 
conveniently  built  for  them,  or  else 
making  a  nest  in  the  decayed  trunks 
of  trees.  Little  Mrs.  Blue-bird,  with 
her  modest  garb  so  in  contrast  to  her 
husband's  gay  attire,  peers  into  the 
olive-jar  and  bird-boxes,  with  the  air 
of  a  thorough  housekeeper,  and  selects 
her  home,  I  am  afraid,  without  much 
reference  to  her  liege  lord's  opinion 
in  the  matter ;  for,  let  him  insist  as 
much  as  he  may  upon  her  taking  the 
olive-jar,  if  the  box  suits  her  fancy, 
that  is  the  home.  And  here  I  have  a 
word  for  those  who  build  bird-houses. 
Do  not  make  your  entrances  on  a  lev- 
el with  the  floor  of  the  house ;  for,  in 
so  doing,  you  make  it  impossible  for 
the  bird  to  build  her  nest,  and  at  the 
same  time  leave  room  to  go  in  and 
out.  This  is  why  so  many  elaborate 
little  bird-villas  remain  unoccupied. 

We  have  under  the  eaves  of  our 
house,  in  different  places,  three  boxes 
five  inches  square,  with  an  entrance 
at  the  top  of  the  front  about  an  inch 
and  one-half  square,  and  equidistant 
from  the  sides.  These  three  boxes 
have  always  been  occupied  by  blue- 
birds or  white-bellied  swallows.  Each 
spring  they  are  examined,  and  the 
old  nests  pulled  out:  for  each  year 
these  birds  build  a  new  nest ;  and,  if 
the  last  season's  nest  is  not  removed, 
they  build  over  it,  and  soon  the  house 
gets  filled  up.  After  the  white-bel- 
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lied  swallows  come,  they  frequently 
fancy  the  same  box  the  blue-bird  has 
chosen :  and  for  a  few  days  a  brisk 
warfare  is  carried  on ;  but  the  blue-bird 
usually  wins  the  day.  With  both 
these  birds,  the  instinct  of  cleanliness 
is  so  thoroughly  carried  out,  that  there 
is  nothing  disagreeable  in  their  sys- 
tem of  housekeeping,  as  there  is  with 
the  eave  or  barn  swallow. 

The  blue-bird  builds  her  nest  of 
straws,  and  a  few  feathers ;  and  it  usu- 
ally takes  about  a  week  from  the  time 
the  site  is  chosen  until  the  nest  is  fin- 
ished. The  female  builds  this  entire- 
ly; the  male  bird  acting  as  protector, 
and  "lightening  the  labor  by  looking 
at  it.7'  I  once  saw  Mr.  Blue-bird, 
while  Mrs.  was  away,  bring  a  feather, 
and  carefully  place  it  in  the  box  ;  but, 
as  soon  as  our  little  dame  returned, 
she  peered  in,  with  head  first  on  one 
side,  and  then  the  other,  dropped  the 
material  she  had  brought;  and  out 
the  offending  feather  was  taken  :  she 
evidently  wished  no  interference  with 
her  plans.  The  female  lays  from  four 
to  five  eggs  of  a  pale  greenish  blue 
color ;  and,  after  sitting  about  two 
weeks,  the  young  are  hatched.  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  male  bird  is  most 
attentive,  bringing  insects  and  worms 
to  his  little  lady ;  but  work  cannot  be 
said  to  fairly  begin  until  the  young 
are  hatched.  As  soon  as  family  cares 
come,  the  song  is  heard  less  frequently; 
and  both  parents  are  tireless  in  their 
search  for  food  to  feed  this  hungry 
brood.  As  the  little  birds  grow 
stronger,  they  come  to  the  entrance 


to  their  home,  look  out  into  the  beau- 
tiful, broad  world   before  them,  and 
shake    their   wings,  as   if    preparing 
for   their  flight.      Finally  one  little 
bird,  of  more  venturesome  spirit  than 
the  others,  after  many  false  starts  and 
backslidings,  ventures  forth  in  an  un- 
certain flight,  usually  landing  on  the 
nearest  bush  or  tree,  apparently  in  a 
great   state   of  surprise  at   his   own 
effort.     Soon  his  brothers  and  sisters 
follow;  and,  if  the  old  birds  thought 
their  family  required  much  attention 
before,  they  will  now  find  their  cares 
doubled ;  for  each  little  bird  requires 
separate    protection     and    attention. 
For  a  while  they  are  dependent  on  the 
old  birds ;  but  they  are  soon  taught 
self-reliance.     There  are  many  pleas- 
ant fancies  about  the  blue-bird  :    one 
is,  that  they  always  revisit  their  birth- 
place before  leaving  for  the  South ;  but 
•  I   think  it  is  only  fancy.     However 
this  may  be,  we   often  see   them   in 
numbers,  of  a  fall  morning ;  and,  when 
evening   comes,  they  are    gone.     As 
they  leave  in  much  warmer  weather 
than  they  find  here  when  they  come, 
it  would  seem  that  not  temperature, 
but  lack  of  suitable  food,  hurried  them 
away.     They  are   supposed  to  have 
two  broods  each  season  ;  but  this  is  a 
point  very  hard  to  settle.     I  am  in- 
clined to  the  belief,  that,  if  no  accident 
befalls  their  first  attempt  at  house- 
keeping, they  do  not  breed  again  that 
season.     They   come   with    a  bright, 
cheery  song,  and  leave  us  so  silently, 
that  I  like  to  feel  they,  too,  are  sorry, 
summer  is  over. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

I    COME    TO    TIME. 

I  BEGAN  life  with  punctuality. 

My  nurse  Davis  —  an  authority  to 
be  trusted  implicitly  in  such  a  mat- 
ter—  has  often  said  that  no  infant 
as  she'd  ever  known,  and  she'd  known 
a  many,  had  ever  been  so  satisfactory 
in  regard,  as  it  were,  to  keeping  an 
appointment,  as  I  had  been.  The 
other  nurse,  a  temporary  official 
called  in  for  the  important  occasion, 
expressed  herself  as  under  a  personal 
obligation  to  me,  on  account  of  her 
having  a  pressure  of  business  on  hand 
at  the  time.  In  fact,  I  had  been  as 
nicely  calculated  as  a  comet,  and 
came  exactly  to  the  minute.  I  fancy 
that  this  must  have  exhausted  at  one 
effort  my  powers  of  accuracy  and  pre- 
cision. I  can  honestly  affirm,  that, 
since  the  first  day  of  my  existence,  I 
have  never  been  noted  for  my  punc- 
tuality, nor  have  I  ever  been  able  to 
acquire  those  habits  which  the  world 
calls  business-like,  and  which  I  am 
ready  to  admit,  however  much  it  may 
tell  against  me,  are  of  the  very  es- 
sence of  respectability.  Commerce 
and  trade  go  to  make  up  that  busi- 
ness-like body  of  respectability, 
whereof  the  soul  is  punctuality. 

When  I  entered  upon  the  scene, 
nobody  was  put  out,  everybody  was 
prepared.  The  traditionary  basket 
was  on  the  neatly  appointed  table. 
Grandmamma  Pritchard,  my  mother's 
mother,  was  enthroned  in  state.  The 
special  nurse  was  in  waiting.  The 
doctor,  representing  science,  was  on 
the  spot  to  receive  me.  My  father, 


Sir  John  Colvin  (of  the  old  stock- 
broking  firm  of  Colvin,  Wingle,  and 
Co.,  with  Wingle  long  since  out  of  it, 
and  Co.  nowhere),  was  in  his  dressing- 
room,  so  bewildered  and  helpless  as 
to  be  able  to  do  nothing  more  than 
sit  and  stare  at  the  fire.  My  extraor- 
dinary punctuality  had  completely 
taken  him  by  surprise.  His  energies 
were  paralyzed.  To  be  a  father  at 
all  was  startling ;  but  to  be  a  father 
before  he  had  thoroughly  prepared 
himself  for  the  part  had  scared  him. 
.Nurse  Davis,  my  informant  on  a 
good  many  matters  connected  with 
my  early  history,  has  said,  that  "he 
.sat  like  one  dazed,  as  though  he  were 
complaining  to  the  fire,  and  saying, 
'  Look  here,  what  next  ?  '  "  He  had 
been  married  scarcely  three  years 
when  my  mother  died ;  and  I,  chris- 
tened Cecil  after  her,  was  left  to  my 
father's  care. 

We  were  not,  on  my  appearance, 
in  our  own  house,  owing  to  my  father's 
want  of  faith  in  the  calculations 
above  mentioned.  It  was  not  yet 
ready  to  receive  us  ;  and  thus  my  first 
character  chanced  to  be  that  of  a 
lodger.  Yet  it  -really  was  a  capital 
place  to  be  born  in.  If  I  had  my 
time  over  again,  I  couldn't  wish  for  a 
better. 

Our  apartments  were  over  a  dairy, 
where  every  thing  seemed  to  be  new 
and  fresh  every  morning.  The  dairy 
itself  was  an  old-established  affair ;  but 
having  been  years  ago  started  as 
"  The  New,"  it  had  retained  the  title, 
and  I  believe  does  so  to  this  day. 
There  was  a  white  marble  slab  for  a 
counter  in  the  shop,  which  looked  as 
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if  it  had  been  just  a  moment  before 
washed  with  milk,  and  dried  with 
polishing  leather.  The  butter,  too, 
in  shape  like  logs  which  had  been 
chopped  off  some  upright  butter-tree, 
had  quite  a  marvellous  -color  of  its 
own,  —  bright,  but  not  bilious.  Milk 
was  announced  on  a  framed  board  as 
fresh  from  the  cow ;  and  there  was 
such  a  picture  of  The  Cow  as  spoke 
volumes  for  the  imaginative  faculties 
of  the  artist,  but  was  of  itself  scarcely 
calculated  to  inspire  nervous  custom- 
ers with  confidence.  It  had  queer 
reddish-brown  blotches  over  it,  sug- 
gestive of  having  signally  failed  in 
an  attempt  at  self-vaccination.  For- 
tunately no  one  believed  in  the 
painted  cow,  merely  looking  upon  it 
as  the  poetic  side  of  the  business,  and 
not  to  be  trusted  for  milk  any  more 
than  that  legendary  animal  supposed 
to  have  achieved  the  tremendous  feat 
of  jumping  over  the  moon,  with  which 
marvellous  creature,  on  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  nursery  rhyme,  I 
at  once  associated  my  spotted  friend 
in  the  dairy  window. 

The  shop  undertook  also  to  provide 
fresh  eggs  every  morning,  laid,  in 
fulfilment  of  a  previous  contract,  by 
some  responsible  hens  in  the  country. 
Within  two  doors  of  us  was  a  baker's  ; 
a  little  way  down  the  street  a  butch- 
er's ;  and  at  the  corner  was  a  natty 
tavern,  which  had  a  large  private 
connection  in  the  neighborhood,  but 
did  little  as  a  public-house.  So  that 
our  requirements  were  supplied  within 
a  limited  radius. 

"  Man  wants  but  little  here  below," 
said  Nurse  Davis ;  "but  he  likes  to 
have  that  little  good,  and  within 
reach." 

Of  my  mother  I  have  no  recollec- 
tion whatever.  She  died,  as  I  have 
said,  when  I  was  about  two  years  old. 
A  son  passes  through  the  best  part 


of  his  lifetime  before  he  can  estimate 
all  that  he  has  lost  by  his  mother's 
death.  I  have  often  stood  before  her 
picture,  and  wondered  what  I  should 
have  been,  had  she  lived.  It  is  a 
sweet,  gentle  countenance.  It  has 
always  affected  me  deeply,  as  though 
I  were  looking  on  a  face  lighted  by  a 
dying  smile. 

Perhaps  I  judge  in  this  case  by  the 
event;  but  I  have  since  seen  por- 
traits of  living  people,  which  have  im- 
pressed me  as  strongly  with  the  same 
mournful  presentiment.  I  fancy  I 
can  trace  this  kind  of  superstition,  in 
its  origin,  to  Nurse  Davis,  the  kindest 
soul  in  the  world,  and  very  fond  of 
my  mother,  though  she  had  only  en- 
tered her  service  on  her  marriage. 

Not  long  after  my  poor  mother's 
decease,  my  father  went  to  India  on 
some  business-matters,  and  I  was  left 
to  the  care  of  Grandmammas  Pritch- 
ard  and  Colvin,  who,  with  my  Aunts 
Susan  and  Van  Clym,  and  my  Uncles 
Charles  Van  Clym  and  Herbert 
Pritchard,  formed  a  sort  of  board  of 
directors,  "  with  power  to  add  to  their 
number,"  for  my  benefit.  This  was 
but  a  very  nominal  affair,  resulting  in 
a  formal  visit  once  a  week  to  Grand- 
mamma Pritchard's,  and  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  the  month  a  dinner,  at  one 
o'clock,  at  my  other  grandmother's, 
and  on  the  second  Sunday  an  after- 
noon, including  tea,  at  Aunt  Clym's 
(my  father's  sister),  which  was  —  as 
it  finished  up  with  prayers  in  the 
evening,  and  a  sermon  —  quite  a  reli- 
gious solemnity. 

Practically  Mrs.  Davis,  my  nurse, 
was  my  guardian.  With  her  I  was 
always  happy,  generally  having  my 
own  way.  in  every  respect,  and  be- 
coming remarkably  obstreperous  when 
thwarted  in  the  slightest  degree. 
Still  there  we  were  alone  in  our 
lodgings,  now  and  then  undergoing 
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a  visit  of  inspection  from  one  of  the 
above-mentioned  directors. 

After  Nurse  Davis,  I  was  much 
attached  to  my  grandmother,  Mrs. 
Pritchard,  and  my  Aunt  Susan,  for 
whom,  at  an  early  age,  I  entertained 
so  strong  an  affectfon,  that  I  could 
not  endure  the  "notion  of  her  marrying 
anybody  except  myself;  and  I  re- 
member having  been  verj?  jealous  of 
a  gentleman  to  whom  I  heard  she 
was  engaged.  I  rather  fancy  now 
that  I  wouldn't  shake  hands  with 
him  (I  was  between  five  and  six  at 
this  time),  and  ultimately,  when  he 
laughed  at  me  for  something  or  other 
in  the  back  drawing-room,  attempt- 
ing a  violent  attack*  on  his  legs, 
which  was  the  only  part  of  him  I 
could  conveniently  get  at  with  any 
chance  of  success. 

v  Among  these  relations,  my  body: 
so  to  speak,  was  distributed.  Each 
chose  a  portion,  and  stuck  to  it.  For 
example,  my  Pritchard  grandmamma, 
representing  my  interests  on  the  ma- 
ternal side,  looked  after  my  head 
generally;  her  strong  points  being 
my  ears  and  teeth.  Of  the  latter  she 
had  a  magnificent  set  herself,  white 
and  regular,  which  she  used  to  ex- 
hibit to  me  as  a  shining  example  for 
my  imitation.  It  was  the  only  pleas- 
ant way  that  ever  occurred  to  me  of 
"  showing  one's  teeth."  My  Colvin 
grandmamma,  on  the  paternal  side,  in- 
spected my  nails  before  allowing  me 
to  quit  her  on  my  monthly  visit.  My 
Aunt  Susan  (maternal  interest  again) 
looked  after  my  exterior  as  to  dress, 
with  the  exception  of  my  boots,  about 
which  my  Uncle  Herbert  Pritchard, 
who  spent  his  time,  it  appeared  to  me, 
in  lying  on  the  sofa  with  his  legs'  up, 
was  very  particular,  taking  a  consid- 
erable pride  in  showing  me  the  size 
and  shape  of  his  own  foot.  As  for 
my  interior,  not  physically,  but  mor- 


ally speaking,  that,  as  far  as  it  was 
looked  after  at  all,  fell  to  the  lot 
of  my  Aunt  Clym,  who  ruled  her  own 
family,  and  Uncle  Van  Clym,  with  a 
severity  that  caused  her  husband  to 
regard  herewith  the  greatest  possible 
respect. 

Uncle  Van  Clym  was  a  Dutchman,* 
not  a  double  Dutchman,  being,  in 
fact,  only  half  a  one,  the  other  half 
having  been  long  ago  naturalized  as 
British.  He  was  a  flabby,  colorless' 
man,  of  whom  there  wasn't  much  left 
over  after  measuring  five  feet  eight. 
He  had  a  quick,  short  laugh,  and  a 
high-toned  voice  with  a  snuffle  in  it. 
On  the  whole,  he  resembled  what  an 
un appreciative*  mind  might  suppose 
to  be  the  appearance  of  a  light-haired 
oj^ster ;  and  recent  theorists  would 
ha.ve  marked  him  out  as  the  perfec- 
tion of  a  superiorly  gifted  mollusk. 

I  usually  found  him  on  the  door- 
step of  his  own  house.  I  don't  know 
why;  but  he  always  seemed  to  be 
either  going  out  or  coming  in.  Here 
he  stopped,  perched  like  a  sparrow, 
and  economized  his  power  of  vision 
by  using  only  one  eye  at  a  time,  the 
other  being,  for  the  nonce,  screwed 
up. 

"  Halloo  !  "  he  would  exclaim  on 
seeing  me.  He  was  always  being 
taken  by  surprise ;  and,  when  he  had 
recovered  himself,  he'd  laugh  (always 
with  the  snuffles),  as  if  at  the  most 
humorous  thing  in  the  world,  no  mat- 
ter what  it  was. 

"Halloo!  he-he-he!  Come  to  dine 
wiz  my  wife  ?  he-he-he !  See  your 
aunt  an'  your  couzans,  hey?  "  And 
then  off  he  would  go  with  another 
snuffle  and  a  chuckle,  which  some- 
what' disconcerted  Nurse  Davis, 
though  she  liked  Uncle  Van ;  chiefly 
because  he  seemed  to  be  fond  of  me, 
which  was  certainly  more  than  my 
aunt  was. 
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"  Com  in  ten,"  he'd  say,  —  ten 
standing  for  "  then  "  in  his  imper- 
fect English, — "com  in  ten,  he-he- 
he  !  an'  zee  ?ow  de  noisy  ones  are  all, 
he-he-he ! "  So  saying,  we  entered 
together ;  when  he  was  boisterously 
« welcomed  by  my  three  cousins  until 
checked  by  the  spectre-like  appari- 
tion of  Aunt  Clym,  who  was  one  clear 
inch  and  a  half  above  Uncle  Van's 
head,  and  represented  in  a  general 
way  height  without  breadth. 

Aunt  Cl}rni  was  of  a  serious  turn, 
and  used  to  read  prayers  and  ser- 
mons to  the  household  on  Sunday 
evenings.  Uncle  Van  generally  scan- 
dalized my  aunt  horribly  by  snoring 
so  convulsively,  that  it  seemed  as  if 
nothing  short  of  a  fit  could  relieve 
him.  His  head  would  drop  forward 
jerkily,  until  his  chin  touched  his 
second  shirt-button,  when  he'd  sud- 
denly start  up  as  though  awakened 
by  a  violent  blow,  stare  about  wildly 
for  a  few  seconds,  apparently  in 
search  of  an  invisible  assailant. 
Becoming  more  collected,  he  would 
appear  surprised  at  finding  him- 
self where  he  was ;  and,  after 
frowning  at  any  one  of  the  children 
who  might  be  exhibiting  signs  of 
restlessness,  he'd  let  his  head  droop 
gradually,  and  again  allow  himself  to 
glide  down  the  bank  into  the.  placid 
waters  of  oblivion.  Once,  awaking 
suddenly,  he  jumped  up,  and  said,  as 
he  shook  himself  together,  "Halloo 
hey  ?  he-he-he  !  Very  good,  let's  join 
the  ladies,"  being  under  the  im- 
pression that  he  had  just  been  listen- 
ing to  a  racy  after-dinner  story,  in- 
stead of  sleeping  through  some  pro- 
saic discourses  on  the  prophecies.  I 
got  on  my  legs  too,  with  the  idea 
of  following  my  uncle.  Aunt  Clym 
glanced  at  him,  but,  with  great  Chris- 
tian forbearance,  said  nothing  to  him 
.  .  .  before  the  servants.  No  one 


except  Aunt  Clyin  troubled  me  about 
religion ;  and  what  I  could  learn  of 
it  through  her  did  not  favorably  im- 
press me. 

Nurse  Davis  sometimes  took  me  to 
church  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  ;  but  I 
always  considered  it  a  tedious  affair, 
and  in  hot  summer  weather  I  opposed 
it  strenuously  and  successfully. 

While  upon  this  subject  of  first  re- 
ligious impressions,  so  important  in 
after-life,  the  only  instance,  in  my 
own  case,  I  can  call  to  mind,  is,  that 
one  afternoon  I  went  with  my  nurse 
and  her  nieces  (whom  I  will  not  name 
here,  as  they  will  appear  in  their  prop- 
er places  in  this  history)  to  hear 
some  friend  of  theirs  accompany  their 
eldest  sister  on  the  organ,  during  a 
service  in  a  chapel  somewhere  in  the 
city,  I  fancy,  belonging  to  the  Catho- 
lics. Somehow  I  managed  to  stray, 
and  found  myself  quietly  walking 
down  the  centre,  between  two  rows  of 
pews,  and  with  my  back  to  all  the 
lights  and  incense,  which  I  ignored 
entirely,  and  of  which,  strange  to  say 
now,  contrary  to  what  would  be  ex- 
pected, I  have  but  the  dimmest  recol- 
lection. No ;  what  struck  me  then 
was  the  earnest  look  of  all  the  people. 
I  was  meeting  their  faces :  but  their 
eyes  were  fixed  on  something  far  away 
beyond  me  ;  and  no  one  heeded  me  as 
I  walked  on.  It  was  so  different  to 
the  weary  demeanor  I  had  seen  in 
similar  congregations  on  my  Sunday 
visits,  that  T  felt  inclined  to  stop  at 
one  of  the  pew-doors,  and  request  an 
explanation  from  the  kneeling  people 
within.  Nurse  Davis,  however,  had 
fortunately  caught  sight  of  me  from 
her  elevated  position  in  the  organ-loft, 
and,  coming  down,  seized  me,  and  bore 
me  away  somewhat  hastily.  What- 
ever I  did,  I  was  not  to  mention  this 
episode  to  my  Aunt  Clym  ;  and  this 
charge,  as  I  was  not  fond  of  talking  to 
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her  on  any  subject  at  all,  I  had  very- 
little  difficulty  in  observing. 

Indeed,  on  the  whole,  I  was  becom- 
ing reticent  as  to  my  usual  occupa- 
tions, which,  though  very  much  to  my 
fancy,  were,  I  felt,  not  suited  to  the 
tastes  of  my  relatives.  Aunt  Susan 
was  the  only  person  to  whom  I  ever 
talked  on  the  subject.  I  took  her  in- 
to my  confidence  over  a  box  of  bricks, 
and  told  her  a  good  deal,  though  not 
every  thing,  about  my  nurse's  rela- 
tions, who  lived  in  lodgings  out  of  Soho 
Square,  and  to  whom,  being  thrown 
among  them  to  a  great  extent,  I  was 
really  attached. 

They  were  poor  people,  that  I 
knew  :  but  they  were  very  kind  ;  and 
I  infinitely  preferred  a  dinner  and 
tea  there — where  I  was  made  much  of, 
as  well  on  account  of  my  superior  po- 
sition, as  for  Nurse  Davis's  sake  —  to 
the  solemn  dinners  with  either  of  my 
grandmammas,  or  the  famity-table  at 
Aunt  Clym's,  where  the  children,  my 
cousins,  stared,  or  made  faces  at  me, 
and  where  I  couldn't  get  enough  -to 
eat.  Besides,  after  dinner  I  was  al- 
ways forced  to  fight  one  of  my  cous- 
ins ;  and,  if  I  thrashed  him,  I  was  com- 
plained of  to  Aunt  Clyrn,  and  pun- 
ished ;  and,  if  I  didn't,  I  was  set  upon 
by  the  united  family,  and  treated 
most  unmercifully.  I  disliked  the 
Clyms,  and  have  never  got  over  it. 

But  my  reception  at  the  Verneys' 
was  a  very  different  affair.  I  was 
never  welcomed  but  with  a  speech 
from  Mr.  Verney,  who,  though  in  the 
prime  of  life,  was  an  old  aqtor,  a  pro- 
fession in  which  he  had  been  reared. 

"  You  like  my  cousin  Mr.  Verney, 
don't  you  ?  "  Nurse  Davis  asked  me, 
after  meeting  him  in  the  street  for  the 
first  time,  when  he  had,  in  most  elo- 
quent phrases,  invited  us  to  join  them 
at  their  early  repast.  But  from  his 
manner  it  struck  me,  that  though  he 


used  such  fine  words  as  I  had  never 
before  heard,  and  which  caused  me  to 
stand  and  gape  at  him  in  admiration 
and  amazement,  whereat  Mr.  Ver- 
ney, finding  an  appreciative  audience, 
was  highly  gratified,  —  I  say,  in  spite 
of  his  high-flown  words,  I  fancied  thai; 
he  didn't  mean  us  to  accept  in  ear- 
nest ;  and  experience  has  since  proved 
that  he  must  have  felt  a  little  uncom- 
fortable at  the  prospect  of  two  good 
appetites  being  suddenly  added  to  the 
number  about  his  table,  for  which  his 
little  daughter,  a  bit  of  a  child  less 
than  myself,  was  now  carrying  home 
some  delicacies  from  the  a-la-mode 
beef-shop,  in  a  piece  of  old  newspa- 
per. 

Mr.  Verney  had  a  clear  complexion, 
an  aquiline  nose,  light-brown  hair 
showing  signs  of  coming  baldness, 
faded  blue  eyes,  of  a  vague  and  un- 
decided character,  and  which  were,  I 
subsequently  noticed,  occasionally  a 
trifle  hazy,  —  the  effect,  perhaps,  of  too 
much  suppressed  emotion.  He  wore 
turn-down  collars,  exposing  his  throat, 
and  was  closely  shaven.  With  his  in- 
variably well-brushed  hat  very  much 
on  one  side,  and  a  chirrupy  stereotyped 
smile  on  his  otherwise  peculiarly  in- 
expressive lips,  he  would  have  admi- 
rably succeeded  in  imposing  himself 
upon  the  public  as  the  most  knowing, 
most  Don  Juanish,  most  reckless  Lo- 
thario, and  the  gayest  dog  in  exist- 
ence, if  everybody  hadn't  seen  at  a 
glance  how  thoroughly  artificial  was 
such  an  assumption,  which  never  for 
one  moment  really  concealed,  except 
from  himself,  the  hard  working  pro- 
fessional man,  for  whom,  and  to  whose 
family,  the  stage  had  no  poetry  to  be 
equalled  by  the  satisfactory  prose  of  a 
certain  "  treasury  "  on  Saturday. 

"  I  like  him  very  much,  nurse,"  I 

•  replied  to  her  question.     I  daresay  it 

wasn't  strictly  true  ;  but  I  felt  intui- 
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tively  that  my  appreciation  would 
please  her.  And  it  did. 

"  What  is  his  name  ?  "  I  presently 
asked. 

"Well,"  said  Nurse  Davis,  with 
some  degree  of  hesitation,  "  he  calls 
himself  Charles  Mortimer  Verney. 
But  his  real  name  is  William." 

"Then,"  I  naturally  inquired, 
"  why  not  call  him  William  ?  " 

"  Because  people  who  begin  with 
William  end  with  Bill,  for  short ;  and 
he  doesn't  like  it.  Those  who  know 
him  always  call  him  '  Charles  Morti- 
mer.' And  once,"  she  added  rather 
reflectively,  "  he  called  himself  Mont- 
gomery." 

"  It's  a  long  word,  Mont  —  gum  " — 

I  was  not  good  at  spelling  in  those 
days ;  though,  as  my  nurse  informed 
my  father  on  his  return,  "  I  had  a 
great  taste  for  it,"  and,  having  de- 
cided that  the  second  syllable  of 
Montgomery  was  "gurn,"  I  got  as 
far  as  that,  and  appropriately  stuck 
there. 

I  subsequently  discovered  that 
Nurse  Davis  was  inclined  to  take  Mr. 
Verney  at  his  own  valuation,  —  an  in- 
clination which  was,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, shared  by  his  wife  and  family.  It 
pleased  them  all  very  much ;  and  real- 
ly, instead  of  doing  any  harm,  it  dif- 
fused a  kind  of  halo  of  romance  about 
their  humble  home,  of  which  he 
was  the  centre,  which  not  all  the 
hard  knocks  of  a  plain  matter-of- 
fact,  work-a-day  world  was  able  to 
dispel. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  this  con- 
versation with  Nurse  Davis  that  an 
idea  suddenly  occurred  to  me. 

"  There  was  a  little  girl  with  Mr. 
Verney,"  I  remarked. 

"  That,  dear,  was  my  niece,  little 
Julie." 

" I  like  her" I  observed  decisively. 
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"  We  will  go  and  see  them  one 
day." 

"  And  have  dinner  there  ?  "  I  sug- 
gested. 

My  practical  experience  of  visiting, 
up  to  this  time,  had  always  included 
dinner.  Wherever  I  had  been  taken 
to  call,  —  and  my  round  of  visits  was, 
as  I  have  before  mentioned,  limited,  — 
there  I  dined.  Nurse  Davis  acqui- 
esced in  this  arrangement,  which  she 
seemed  to  think  would  be  highly 
pleasing  to  her  relatives,  though  she 
cautioned  me  against  mentioning  the 
subject  to  mine.  So  when  I  dined 
with  my  Aunt  Susan,  at  Grandmam- 
ma Pritchard's,  I  refrained  from 
speaking  about  my  new  acquaint- 
ances ;  and  indeed  a  box  of  bricks  and 
a  caricature  book  so  engrossed  my 
attention,  .that  Mr.  Verney  and  his 
little  girl  entirely  slipped  out  of  my 
memory. 

On  going  home  that  evening,  I  in- 
sisted upon  stopping  Nurse  Davis  at 
a  toyshop  in  order  to  invest  a  part 
of  the  new,  bright  half-crown  which 
Grandmamma  Pritchard  had  given 
me  (in  addition  to  a  box  of  tooth-pow- 
der and  a  brush  to  lay  it  on  with)  in 
the  purchase  of  a  small  cavalry  sword 
(price  sixpence)  for  myself,  and  an  ele- 
gant gold  watch  (price  fourpence)  with 
a  real  key,  which  would  set  the  hands 
at  any  hour  you  liked.  This  was,  I 
said,  for  little  Julie.  I  remember  it 
not  only  as  the  first  present  I  ever 
made,  but  as  marking  what  I  may 
fairly  call,  on  looking  back,  the  start- 
ing-point in  my  time. 

I  staid  awake  that  evening  longer 
than  usual,  conversing  about  the  mor- 
row's visit  with  my  nurse,  who  was 
sitting  at  a  small  table  near  my  bed. 
I  slept  with  the  cavalry  sword  by  my 
side,  and  the  watch  under  my  pil- 
low. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

PRESENTED    AT    COURT. 

THE  day  of  the  dinner-party  at  Mr. 
Verney's  turned  out  to  be  little  Ju- 
lie's birthday,  so  that  purchasing  my 
present  had  been  a  perfect  inspiration. 
Nurse  Davis  remembered  it  in  the 
morning,  and  bought  for  her  a  little 
silver  thimble,  and  a  case  for  needles 
and  cotton.  Little  Julie  had  com- 
pleted her  fifth  year,  and  was  such  a 
mite,  that,  on  our  being  placed  back 
to  back,  it  was  discovered,  that,  though 
I  was  only  a  year  older,  I  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  her  by  two  years  in  height, 
and  indeed  was  nearly  as  tall  as  her 
older  sister  Carlotta  Lucille. 

Mr.  Veriiey  at  this  time  lived  in 
the  retired  neighborhood  of  Frampton 
Court,  Soho.  Three  symmetrical  iron 
posts,  looking  exactly  like  three  small 
cannons  growing  out  of  the  ground, 
each  with  a  cannon-ball  sticking  in 
its  mouth,  guarded  the  entrances  at 
both  ends  of  Frampton  Court.  They 
were  not  wide  enough  apart  to  allow 
of  a  boy,  with  any  thing  like  long  legs, 
attempting  the  popular  gymnastic 
exercise  of  "overing"  them.  Hence 
the  court,  being  protected  from  these 
rougher  spirits,  offered  itself  as  a  suit- 
able playground  for  the  girls  out  of 
school  hours,  and  for  such  boys  as 
might  be  contented  to  play  at  mar- 
bles in  the  four  corners,  where  they 
could  enjoy  their  amusement  without 
danger  to  the  upper  panes  of  the 
kitchen-windows,  which  were  on  a 
line  with  the  ankles.  The  pavement 
of  this  court  was  so  clean  as  to  be  like 
a  sort  of  irregular  chess-board,  with 
nothing  but  white  squares  in  it, 
marked  out  with  very  black  lines. 
How  it  was  kept  in  this  state  is  a 
perfect  marvel  to  me  now.  There 
was  a  lamp  in  the  centre,  which  acted 
as  an  immovable  sentry,  in  a  queer 


sort  of  helmet  with  a  round  knob  at 
the  top,  and  with  one  eye  that  lighted 
up  with  intelligence  at  night,  and, 
looking  four  ways  at  once,  kept  ward 
and  watch  over  the  sleeping  denizens 
of  Frampton  Court.  I  don't  know 
who  Frampton  was,  whether  the 
builder,  proprietor,  or  architect  of  the 
court.  But  the  central  lamp-post  was 
a  really  brilliant  idea.  The  arrival  of 
the  lamplighter  in  the  winter-time 
was  quite  the  event  of  the  day,  ex- 
cept perhaps  the  appearance  of  the 
muffin-man.  One  represented  neces- 
sity, the  other  luxury  ;  and  they  were 
on  excellent  terms  with  one  another. 
Having  seen  many  courts  in  my  time, 
I  assert  that  Frampton's  Court  could 
(in  a  sporting  way)  give  all  others  a 
mile  in  any  direction,  and  beat  them 
easily.  As  to  the  courts  of  the  Tem- 
ple, they're  none  of  them  to  be  com- 
pared with  Frampton's  as  it  was,  and 
as,  probably,  Frampton  designed  it. 
And  I'll  be  bound  that  there  was 
more  honesty  and  true  charity  in 
Frampton's  than  in  most  other  courts, 
whether  legal  or  regal.  King  Framp- 
ton, if  alive  then,  might  have  been 
proud  of  his  subjects  ;  and,  if  he  wasn't 
alive,  he  might  have  come  out  with 
the  ghosts  at  midnight,  and  have  been 
perfectly  satisfied  with  this  part  of 
his  property,  at  all  events.  There 
were  flowers  and  birds  in  many  of  the 
windows;  and  at  the  side  of  every 
front-door  were  several  little  bright 
bell-handles,  with,  in  most  cases, 
small  brass  plates  underneath  each  bell, 
indicating  whom  a  pull  would  summon. 
We  pulled,  or  rather  Nurse  Davis 
pulled,  at  Mr.  Verney's  knob ;  and 
when  the  knob  had  come  out  and  gone 
back  again,  Mr.  Verney's  head  imitat- 
ed its  example,  and,  having  come  out 
rapidly  from  the  first-floor  window 
to  see  who  it  was,  went  back  again 
satisfied. 
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Then  Mr.  Verney  descended  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  bade  us  welcome  in  the 
passage,  and  congratulated  me  on  my 
being  presented  at  court  (Frampton's) 
for  the  first  time. 

I  was  not,  I  remember,  so  struck 
with  the  difference  between  Mr.  Ver- 
ney's  apartments  and  the  houses  of 
my  relatives,  as,  perhaps,  I  should 
have  been,  had  not  we  two  —  that  is, 
I  mean,  my  nurse  and  I  —  been  ac- 
customed to  lodgings,  which,  though 
in  a  better  situation  and  of  a  more 
aristocratic  character  (this  distinction 
I  did  notice),  were  but  very  little,  if 
at  all,  larger  than  those  old  and  ex- 
ceedingly well-proportioned  rooms  in 
Frampton  Court.  The  floors  were  of 
stained  wood,  and  the  walls  were  pan- 
nelled.  There  was  something  of  a 
Caroline  character  about  the  carvings 
on  the  old  mantlepiece  ;  but  what- 
ever was  on  or  about  the  mantlepiece 
did  not  interest  any  of  us  half  so 
much  as  what  was  being  prepared  in 
a  gigantic  saucepan  on  the  fire. 
Mrs.  Verney,  with  a  red  shawl  crossed 
in  front  over  her  shoulders,  and  pinned 
down  at  the  back,  was  busy  between 
this  and  the  table,  where  her  daugh- 
ter, the  eldest,  a  handsome  girl  of 
sixteen  or  more  (but  her  age  has  al- 
ways been  a  secret),  was  arranging 
some  flowers  in  small  tumblers  of 
water,  and  occasionally  giving  a  few 
slight  finishing  touches  to  the  knives 
and  forks. 

In  two  minutes  we  were  at  home, 
and  perfectly  at  our  ease.  I  was 
seated  in  state  on  a  wooden  chair, 
which  Mrs.  Verney,  having  carefully 
wiped  for  me  with  her  apron,  placed 
by  the  piano,  —  a  piece  of  furniture 
which  caused  me  to  make  my  first 
observation  to  Nurse  Davis,  to  the 
effect  that  "  We  hadn't  a  piano  at 
home.7'  This  easily  led  Mr.  Verney 
—  who  never,  I  subsequently  found, 


lost  any  opportunity  of  hearing  him- 
self talk  —  into  giving  us  a  speech 
about  this  piano,  embellished  with  as 
many  brilliant  figures  of  rhetoric, 
and  original  and  striking  similes,  as 
occurred  to  him  during  its  delivery. 
In  these  ornamentations  he  consid- 
ered himself  pre-eminent ;  and,  find- 
ing that  in  me  he  had  obtained  a 
ready  and  delighted  listener,  he  skil- 
fully used  the  piano  by  way  of  a  step 
on  to  his  oratorical  platform,  where, 
being  once  fairly  planted,  he  entered 
into  such  details  of  the  family  annals 
as  he  considered  most  interesting  to 
his  audience. 

"A  piano,"  said  Mr.  Verney, 
standing  by  the  window,  still  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  for  which  deshabille  he 
had  apologized  to  us,  stating  that  in 
summer-time,  when  a  room,  on  such 
an  occasion  as  this,  was  used  both  as 
kitchen  and  drawing-room,  it  became 
a  trifle  hot,  —  "a  piano,  you  must 
know,  my  dear  Jane  "  —  this  meant 
nurse;  and  I  was  really  quite  sur- 
prised at  his  familiarity,  and  not  a 
li,ttle  jealous,  especially  when  he  sub- 
sequently kissed  her,  which  startled 
me  as  a  tremendous  liberty  —  "a  pi- 
ano, you  must  know,  is  with  us  —  not 
with  some  people,  I  grant  you : "  this 
he»put  pointedly  at  me,  as  if  I  had 
objected,  — "  a  piano,"  he  resumed,  "is 
with  us  not  the  corollary  of  luxury  and 
unexampled  splendor,  as  beheld  in  the 
mansions  of  the  wealthy,  where,  it 
may  be,  ignorance  of  the  divine  art 
is  their  most  unblissful  state ;  but  it 
is  with  us,  here  in  our  humble  abode, 
a  matter  of  sheer,  clear,  and  absolute 
necessity." 

After  this  preface,  with  which  he 
himself  was  mightily  taken,  he  found 
that  his  pipe  required  some  attention. 
Now,  whether  it  was  for  this  purpose, 
or  whether  to  make  mental  notes  of 
his  recent  phrases,  and  so  stereotype 
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them  for  future  use,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  determine.  Be  the  motive 
what  it  might,  the  result  was  a  pause 
in  his  address. 

"  Now,  then,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Ver- 
ney  in  an  undertone  to  her  daughter, 
"get  some  more  forks  and  knives 
ready,  and  you  can  finish  the  flowers 
afterwards."  The  young  lady  left 
the  room  for  a  few  minutes. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Mrs.  Verney, 
looking  in  under  the  lid  of  the  sauce- 
pan, and  shutting  it  down  again,  as 
if  afraid  of  something  jumping  out, 
—  "I  suppose  you  hardly  knew  Sally 
again  ?  " 

Nurse  Davis  was  about  to  reply, 
when  Mr.  Verney  said  gravely,  — 

"Lffititia!" 

"Well,  Charles  ?"  answered  his 
wife,  whom  he  addressed. 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  call  our 
eldest  girl  Sally.  She  is  Beatrice 
Sarah."  Mrs.  Verney  sniffed,  and 
saying  something,  quite  in  an  under- 
tone, about  its  being  all  "  stuff-a-non- 
sense,"  continued  her  employment. 

Nurse  Davis  replied,  — 

"Beatrice  Sarah!  Well,  I  really 
should  not  have  known  her  again. 
It's  some  time  since  I've  seen  her." 

She  was  a  handsome  girl,  with  fair 
hair  and  a  decidedly  aristocratic  f&e. 
It  was  a  refinement  on  her  father's. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Verney,  "we 
seldom  see  her.  But,  as  I  was  ob- 
serving, the  piano,  which  has  charms 
to  soothe  the  savage  breast,  and 
whose  tones  thrill  through  you  like 
the  soft  caresses  of  a  mellifluously 
gifted  woman,"  -7—  this  was  such  a 
happy  expression,  and  pleased  Mr. 
Verney  so  highly,  that  he  repeated 
it,  looking  round  upon  us  with  a 
beaming  smile,  while  .Mrs.  Verney 
threw  up  her  hands  in  admiration, 
and  controlled  her  feelings  with  a 
sniff". 


"  The  piano,  I  say,"  he  continued, 
"is  a . necessity  to  us,  as  both  Car- 
lotta  Lucille  and  Julie  Lucrezia  are 
getting  on  beautifully.  They'll  do 
great  things  one  of  these  days  in 
some  line  j  but  at  present  I  am  not 
certain  in  what." 

"  How  is  it  you  so  seldom  see  Sal 

—  I  mean  Beatrice  Sarah  ?  "    asked 
my  nurse. 

"  She  is  studying  with  the  eminent 
Mons.  Nemorin." 

"  Lor,  indeed ! "  exclaimed  my 
nurse  reverentially,  though,  as  I  sub- 
sequently ascertained,  she  had  no  no- 
tion who  this  distinguished  foreigner 
might  be. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Mr.  Verney, 
while  the  subject  of  their  conversa- 
tion was  assisting  her  mother  in  va- 
rious ways  ;  "  'tis  very  odd  that  Bea- 
trice Sarah  should  have  shown  an 
early  and  undisguised  sympathy  with 

—  and,  I  may  fairly  add,  has  abso- 
lutely developed  a   genius   for  —  the 
operatic  line." 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  Nurse  Davis. 

"  Because  I  had  destined  her  for 
the  stage.  She  was  called  Beatrice 
after  Shakspeare's  splendid  char- 
acter. I  played  Benedick  to  her 
mother's  Beatrice  just  before  the 
event  took  place.  She  was  born  at 
Slocum  in  Shropshire,  when  we  were 
on  that  circuit ;  and  she  was  named 
Sarah  after  the  great  Mrs.  Siddons." 

"'It's  a  good  thing  to  have  a. god- 
mother who  can  do  something  for 
her,"  observed  my  nurse  simply. 

Mr.  Verney  explained,  — 

"  I  called  her  after  Sarah  Siddons ; 
but  Sarah  Siddons,  not  being  in  the 
land  of  the  living  at  the  time, 
was  unable  to  preside  over  the 
educational  studies  of  my  child,  —  a 
loss  which  no  one  could  appreciate 
more  deeply  than  one  who,  like  my- 
self, is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
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artistic  spirit."  Here  he  waved  his 
hand,  as  dismissing  that  part  of  the 
history.  "  As  Beatrice  grows  up,  she 
takes  to  music,  and,  having  an  en- 
gagement at  the  opera,  I  managed  to 
hire  a  piano,  and,  get  her  such  in- 
struction as  lay  within  my  means." 

"  At  the  Opera ! "  said  Nurse 
Davis,  evidently  astonished  :  "  why, 
that's  singing,  ain't  it  ?  " 

"  It  is,"  answered  Mr.  Verney. 
"  The  Muse  of  singing  "  —  he  was 
evidently  not  very  clear  on  this  sub- 
ject —  "  is  the  goddess  whom  she  is 
at  present  worshipping." 

"  And  do  you  sing,  Charles  ? " 
asked  Nurse  Davis. 

At  this  there  was  a  general  laugh, 
in  which  I  joined,  entirely  out  of 
politeness,  whereat  they  all  laughed 
still  more ;  and  Mrs.  Verney  declared 
that "  that  was  a  good  'un,"  meaning,  I 
suppose,  what  her  cousin  had  just  said. 

Mr.  Verney  did  not  join  in  the 
merriment.  On  the  contrary,  he 
didn't  seem  to  relish  it,  and,  indeed, 
looked  so  cross,  that  I  instinctively 
came  over  from  the  jocose  side, 
though  we  were  four  to  one,  and  took 
his  view  of  the  question. 

"  As  it  happens,"  he  said  severely, 
"I  am  not  singing,  Laetitia." —  he 
addressed  himself  pointedly  to  his 
wife,  as  much  as  to  intimate  that  he 
would  now  make  an  example  of  the 
chief  of  this  conspiracy  to  laugh  him 
down,  —  "  because  Pacini  "  —  here  he 
mentioned  a  celebrated  name  in  the 
musical  world  —  "  because  Pacini  " 
said,  '  Vernej'',  you  must  come  and 
help  me  j  Verney.  I  can't  do  without 
you  ; '  and  so  all  the  artists  said  too  : 
otherwise  "  — 

"  Otherwise  you'd  ha'  been  at 
them  concerts  at  night,  and  Freema- 
sonries,  and  Caves  of  'Armony  —  I 
know  'em,"  says  Mrs.  Verney  with  a 
wink  at  her  cousin  Jane. 


"  I  had  a  first-rate  offer,  Laetitia, 
as  you  are  very  well  aware,"  said  Mr. 
Verney  warmly. 

"  Yes,  father,"  interposed  Beatrice 
Sarah,  "  and  you  would  have  been 
equal  to  Mario,  if  you'd  only  had  the 
chance." 

"  No,"  replied  Mr.  Verney,  much 
mollified,  and  in  a  deprecatory  tone, 
"  not  equal  to  Mario,  that  would  be 
too  much;  but  if  I'd  had  your  ad- 
vantages and  your  "  — 

"  Here's  your  coat,  father,"  said 
Beatrice,  insisting  upon  helping  him 
on  with  it ;  "  and  Lottie  and  Ju  will 
be  here  in  another  minute." 

It  was  as  if  she'd  uttered  an  in- 
cantation ;  for  in  walked  Miss  Lottie, 
dressed  in  the  smartest  possible  style, 
—  in  fact,  before  or  since  I  have 
never  seen  so  smart  a  child,  —  and 
carrying  under  her  arm  a  soup- 
tureen  and  three  plates. 

"What  has  the  child  got?"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Verney. 

"  I  bought  'em,  mother,  coming 
along,  for  the  soup.  Some  of  the  pu- 
pils made  me  presents  of  money  ;  and 
I  saved  them  up,  and  bought  these 
for  Julie's  birthday." 

How  we  straightway  admired 
them !  how  we  went  into  ecstasies 
over  them !  how  I  begged  Nurse 
Davis  to  remark  that  Grandmamma 
Pritchard  had  exactly  the  same  sort 
of  things  ;  and  how  I  kept  falling  in 
love,  first  with  Beatrice,  and  then 
with  Carlotta ! 

"Ned's  gone  to  fetch  Ju,"  said 
Carlotta.  "  She's  at  rehearsal ;  and 
he'll  bring  her  back,  as  I  didn't  want 
her  to  see  these  things  till  she  came." 

"  Carlotta  is  fulfilling  her  destiny, 
I  believe,"  said  Mr.  Verney  with 
pride.  "I  called  her  after  Carlotta 
Grisi,  the  celebrated  dancer^  whose 
step  combined  the  grace  of  a  Terp- 
sichore with  the  fairylike  lightness 
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of  a  Titania,  and  the  skill  of  a  rare 
artist  with  the  piquant  playfulness  of 
a.  kitten.  Carlotta  Grisi  painted,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,"  — 
here,  as  I  fancied,  he  seemed  to  wish 
for  my  assent  before  continuing :  I 
nodded  my  approbation,  and  he 
went  on,  —  "she  painted  with  her 
toes." 

This  was  so  neat  a  description,  that 
he,  as  usual,  smacked  his  lips,  and 
stopped  to  make  a  mental  note  of  it. 
Having  registered  it  silently  for  fur- 
ther use,  he  resumed,  — 

"  At  this  present  moment,  Carlotta 
is  apprenticed  to  the  celebrated 
Madame  Glissande,  whom  she  assists 
in  calisthenics,'7  —  this  was  a  beauti- 
ful word  for  him,  and  for  the  family 
generally,  —  "  in  calisthenics  and 
dancing.  They  are  all  making  their 
money." 

"Yes,"  sniffed  Mrs.  Verney,  re- 
moving her  apron,  and  tidying  herself 
generally,  as  she  said  with  brusque 
good  humor,  "No  lazybones  here. 
All  got  to  work  hard.  We  ain't  born 
with  no  silver  spoons  in  our  mouths, 
like  some  folks." 

I  fancied  that  there  was  somehow 
a  covert  allusion  to  me  in  this  re- 
mark ;  and  I  determined  to  question 
my  nurse  afterwards  on  such  a  curi- 
ous subject. 

They  all  did  work,  too,  with  a  will. 
Bread  was  cut  in  good  stout  slices ; 
plates  were  put  down  to  keep  hot; 
glasses  were  put  out  to  get  dry; 
knives  and  forks  came  rattling  on  to 
the  table  in  a  heap,  to  be  duly  appor- 
tioned, and,  finally,  an  assortment  of 
spoons,  of  various  shapes  and  sizes, 
pervaded  generally  by  a  bluish  hue, 
suggestive  of  having  been  engaged 
for  many  years  in  active  tea-service, 
but  every  thing  as  clean  and  homely 
as  the  most  domesticated  old  maid 
could  possibly  have  desired.  "  Home- 


ly"  exactly   describes   the   Verney's 
apartments  in  Frampton's  Court. 

The  appearance  of  the  spoons 
caused  me  to  recur  to  the  mention  of 
the  silver  one  supposed  to  have  been 
found  in  some  unfortunate  (as  it  ap- 
peared to  me)  baby's  mouth.  I  in- 
formed Mr.  Vernejr,  in  return  for  his 
previous  confidences,  that  I  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  silver  spoon  in  a  leather 
case  lined  with  -blue.  That  here  it 
lay  in  company  with  a  dull  silver 
knife,  intended  for  fruit,  and  an  ef- 
feminate-looking fork,  made,  I  be- 
lieved, to  assist  the  knife,  should  the 
fruit  prove  too  much  for  it,  and  offer 
resistance.  Further,  I  appealed  to 
Nurse  Davis  as  to  the  existence  of  a 
silver  mug,  out  of  which  I  said 
"when  I  was  younger,  I  used  to 
drink  at  dinner;"  but  I  would  have 
him  to  know  that  "  I  had  grown  out 
of  that  now." 

I  suppose  at  this  age  I  must  have 
been  very  old-fashioned;  indeed,  I  re- 
member my  nurse  applying  this  epi- 
thet to  me.  And  this  old-fashioned- 
ness  seems  to  have  strengthened  my 
memory  for  events,  apparently  trifling, 
of  my  very  earliest  years.  Of  course, 
I  do  not  pretend  to  recount  dialogues 
verbatim ;  but  my  recollection  of  their 
purport  and  tone  is  unclouded,  while, 
from  the  more  intimate  knowledge  I 
have  since  acquired  of  the  speakers' 
characters  and  peculiarities,  lam  able, 
without  distorting  the  truth,  or  doing 
them  injustice,  to  paint  the  portraits 
of  those  "  of  my  time  "  in  their  true 
colors. 

And  here,  once  for  all,  it  may  be 
well  to  state  clearly,  that,  where  I  my- 
self relate  events  which  I  could  not 
have  witnessed,  I  have  subsequently 
learned  the  precise  account  of  whatever 
took  place  on  such  occasions,  of  which 
the  reader  will  meet  instances  in  the 
course  of  this  narrative  ;  or,  failing  the 
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evidence  of  eye-witnesses,  I  have  ven- 
tured to  infer  words  and  actions  from 
motives  which  were  only  known  to  me 
after  the  event. 

But  to  return  to  our  birthday  party 
at  the  Verneys'. 

All  the  information  (whereof,  I  need 
hardly  say,  the  foregoing  explanatory 
digression  formed  no  part)  concerning 
such  articles  of  family  plate  as  had  for 
me  &  personal  and  peculiar  interest,  I 
bestowed  on  Mr.  Verney,  who,  smiling 
upon  me  benignly,  hoped  that  I  would 
not,  on  this  occasion,  object  to  the  use 
of  the  ordinary  but  serviceable  ware 
of  Sheffield,  and  such  metal  as  his  poor 
table  could  afford  in  lieu  of  "metal 
more  attractive ;"  by  which  I  supposed 
him  to  mean  the  plate  above  men- 
tioned. 

"  You  will  partake  with  us,"  he  said, 
waving  his  right  hand,  after  the 
fashion  of  an  old  beau  about  to  take 
his  pinch  of  snuff,  "  of  the  succulent 
portions  of  the  meat  in  a  fluid  shape,, 
the  nutritious  joint,  and  a  dumpling, 
whose  interior  shall  be  redolent  of 
Pomona,  and  whose  exterior  shall 
glisten  like  the  virgin  snow." 

"Kedolent  of  what?"  asked  Mrs. 
Verney. 

"  Of  Pomona,"  returned  Mr.  Verney, 
with  the  air  of  a  man  defying  contra- 
diction. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Mrs.  Verney,  with  a 
sniff  and  a  laugh.  "I  thought  you 
said  pomatum ;  and  I  was  a-goin'  to 
say"  — 

Mr.  Verney  showed  himself  so  su- 
premely contemptuous  of  the  idea  that 
by  any  possibility  he  could  have,  for 
one  moment,  mistaken  pomatum  for 
Pomona,  that,  for  some  seconds,  he 
could  scarcely  speak.  I  broke  the 
silence  by  piping  out  deferentially,  — 

"  If  you  please,  who  was  Pomony  ?  " 

u  Pomona,  my  good  young  sir,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Verney,  condescending  to  my 


ignorance,  —  "Pomona  was  the  god- 
dess of  apples." 

From  that  day  to  this,  I  never  see  a 
dumpling —  and  how  seldom  does  one 
see  a  genuine  dumpling  !  —  without 
thinking  of  Pomona.  Before,  however, 
we  could  further  investigate  this  im- 
portant subject,  little  Julie  —  her 
name  in  full  was  Julie  Lucrezia,  in 
honor  of  Madame  Grisi,  in  whose  foot- 
steps Mr.  Verney  had  destined  her  to 
follow  —  little  Julie  had  arrived,  in 
her  brother's  care. 

She  was  the  loveliest  little  child, 
with  the  brightest  gray  eyes,  and  the 
darkest  possible  hair !  If  Beatrice 
Sarah,  the  eldest,  was  a  perfect  blonde, 
as  she  was,  Julie  —  this  little  mite  of 
a  Julie  —  was  a  perfect  brunette.  Car- 
lotta  came  between  the  two,  with  her 
brilliant  complexion,  her  violet  eyes, 
and  brown  hair.  Julie  was  such  a 
mite,  that  I  have  known  people,  seeing 
her  in  the  street  staggering  behind  a 
paper  parcel,  stop  her  to  give  her  a 
threepenny  bit  out  of  sheer  pity  for 
her  being  so  small. 

This  very  day  she  came  in  joyously 
with  a  sixpence,  presented  to  her,  she 
said  gaspingly,  by  "  Madame  —  at 

—  the —  theatre,"  where  she  was  play- 
ing in  a  ball-room  scene  the  distin- 
guished part  of  the  Guest-in-perspec- 
tive, in  which  character  she  had  (poor 
little  trot !  )  to  walk  a  minuet  de  la, 
cour  with    another    guest-in-perspec- 
tive of  her  own  size ;  the  real  guests, 
full  stature,  and  out  of   perspective, 
being  in  front  near  the  audience  :  but 
so  vast  was  the  saloon  in  the  king's 
parcel  (where  the  fete  was  given)  sup- 
posed to  be,  that,  to  the  spectators,  the 
nearest  guest  would   be  six-foot-one, 
while   the  most  remote,  up  a  set  of 
handsomely-carpeted  steps,  would  be 
one-foot-six.     As  for  Edmund  Charles 

—  so  called   after   the    distinguished 
Kean  and  Kemble  —  he  had  no  turn 
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for  the  stage,  and,  having  enlisted  in  the 
railway  service,  was  now  what  I  believe 
is  called  a  "greaser"  at  the  Great 
Western,  whence  he  returned  home 
generally  uncommonly  dirty,  and,  so 
to  speak,  slippery,  until  he  had  bur-' 
nished  himself  with  soap  and  a  hard 
towel.  After  this  operation,  he  came 
out  a  trifle  streaky,  perhaps,  but  with 
nothing  about  him  to  be  cavilled  at, 
except  his  hands,  whose  condition  he 
had  always  to  defend  to  his  father  and 
sisters ;  while  his  mother,  who  said  she 
knew  what  grubby  work  was,  and 
shared  his  failure  in  this  respect, 
stood  up  for  him,  and  told  him  "  never 
to  mind." 

On  this  occasion,  he  had  taken  im- 
mense trouble  with  himself,  and  was 
as  clean  as  a  railway  whistle.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  extra  stickiness  of 
his  hair,  and  the  full  flavor  of  its  scent, 
might  have  suggested  the  idea,  that, 
in  a  fit  of  absence,  he  had  mistaken 
his  head  for  his  wheel,  and  had  used 
the  company's  grease  with  considera- 
ble liberality. 

He  was  so  bumpy  and  awkward  by 
the  side  of  such  bright  creatures  as 
his  sisters,  that  I  was  not  sorry  to  see 
him  sent  out  for  the  beer,  carrying 
two  jugs,  "which,"  Mrs.  Verney  ex- 
plained to  me,  "  makes  it  come  exact- 
ly one  halfpenny  cheaper."  It  was  a 
very  merry  dinner.  The  soup  was  ex- 
cellent :  that's  all  I  know  about  it. 
We  had  a  quarter  of  a  leg  of  mut- 
ton, that  being,  Mrs.  Verney  told  her 
cousin,  ll  half  of  the  half  as  they  had 
had,  — half  to  boil,  and  half  to  roast : " 
and  so  we  had  the  roast.  There  were 
potatoes,  and  bread  and  cheese,  and 
Pomona's  dumplings,  which  we  fin- 
ished entirely,  and  which,  by  way  of 
retributive  justice,  entirely  finished 
us. 

Then  Edmund  Charles  went  out, 
and  returned  with  something  in  a  bot- 


tle, about  which  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  joking  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ver- 
ney and  Nurse  Davis.  Then  nurse 
produced  some  oranges,  which  we  had 
bought  coming  along.  Then  Mr. 
Verney,  with  much  unction,  proposed 
Julie's  health,  and  we  all  drank  it: 
whereupon  Mr.  Verney  considerately 
returned  thanks  in  a  sympathetic 
manner.  Some  of  us  cried;  and  I 
am  sure  Mr.  Verney  did.  Then  came 
tea,  and  bread  and  butter ;  and  we 
made  merry  again.  Then  the  lamp 
of  King  Frampton's  court  was,  light- 
ed, and  the  shades  drew  in  around  us. 
Our  little  Julie,  who  was  wearing  my 
present  of  the  watch,  took  a  chair  by 
me,  and  gave  me  a  kiss  for  it,  and  so 
we  sat  together  while  Mrs.  Verney 
dozed,  and  Mr.  Verney  smoked,  and 
Miss  Beatrice  Sarah  sang  and  played ; 
and  then  Carlotta  Lucrezia  played,  and 
did  not  sing ;  and  the  lanky  Edmund 
Charles  (called  Ned  by  his  sisters)  did 
something  with  a  chorus  to  it,  which  he 
sang  by  himself  ;  and  then  they  tried 
something  together ;  and  then  the 
kettle  was  in  requisition,  —  not  for  tea 
this  time,  though ;  for  the  bottle  re- 
appeared, and  spoons  and  sugar  were 
brought  out.  Then,  what  with  the 
heat  and  the  excitement,  I  tumbled 
off  to  sleep  on  the  old  horsehair  sofa, 
my  arm  round  little  Julie's  neck,  and 
hers  round  mine. 

And  so  we  slumbered,  loving  each 
other  very  much,  and,  in  our  blissful 
ignorance  of  all  misery  and  evil  to 
come,  very,  very  happy. 

CHAPTER  III. 

MY    PLAYTIME    COMES    TO    AN    END. 

AFTER  the  memorable  day  record- 
ed in  the  previous  chapter,  I  became 
a  constant  visitor  at  Frampton's 
Court,  and  acquired  a  considerable 
amount  of  knowledge  in  theatrical 
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matters.  Whether  my  time  up  to 
eight  years  old  might  have  been  more 
profitably  spent  is  scarcely  an  impor- 
tant question  for  me  now ;  but  of  one 
thing  I  am  certain,  —  that  no  sort 
of  education,  however  picked  up,  is  to 
be  despised.  Skelt's  books  of  plays, 
adapted  to  the  same  ingenious  per- 
son's "  Scenes  and  Characters,"  in 
"Blue Beard,"  " Der Freischutz,"  and, 
of  course,  "  The  Miller  and  his  Men," 
formed  my  first  library  ;  and  of  these, 
with  my  little  stage,  oil-lamps,  and 
blue-and-red  fire,  I  was  never  weary. 
I  was  manager  of  a  theatre  where 
there  were  neither  heart-burnings 
nor  jealousies, — a  theatre  whose 
expenses  might  be  estimated  at 
twopence  per  night  laid  out  in 
colored  flames  and  oil,  and  which, 
though  it  never  re-imbursed  the  pro- 
prietor for  the  first  outlay  —  herein 
resembling  some  other  larger  theatri- 
cal establishments  that  I  have  since 
known  —  gave  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion to  everybody,  both  before  and  be- 
hind the  curtain. 

Our  landlady,  Mrs.  Gander,  of  the 
Dairy,  and  her  bouncing  daughter 
Polly,  who  at  sixteen  looked  as  if 
she'd  been  brought  up  on  the  richest 
butter  and  most  nourishing  cream, 
were  always  ready  of  an  evening  to 
take  their  seats  in  the  back-parlor, 
behind  the  shop,  and  witness  a  per- 
formance of  a  thrilling  melodrama. 
Somehow  we  were  a  little  continental 
in  our  habits  as  regards  amusements ; 
and  I  am  bound  to  record,  that  our 
great  night  was  invariably  on  Sunday, 
when  Carlotta  Lucille  would  bring 
little  Julie  to  spend  the  day,  and  be 
fetched  by  Edmund  Charles,  who,  I 
fancy,  had  formed  an  attachment  for 
Polly  Gander,  as  he  always  took  care 
to  sit  next  her  during  the  performance, 
and  also  at  the  early  supper  which  ter- 
minated the  entertainment. 


Lottie   had  rather  an  off-hand  and 
supercilious  way  of  interfering  with 
the  management,  which,  though  she 
was  my  senior,  I  really  could  scarcely 
brook  ;  but  she  was  kept  in  check  by 
little  Julie,  to  whose  opinion  on  stage 
effect  her   elder  sister,  being   chiefly 
learned  in  the  calisthenics  and  dan- 
cing, would  generally  defer.     But  lit- 
tle Julie  at  that  age  commanded  the 
entire  family,  with  the  exception  of 
the  eldest  girl,  the  protegee  of  Mon- 
.sieur  Nemorin,  who  was  always  spok- 
en of  by  her  father  as  a  real  genius, 
if  ever  there  was  one.     As  I  paid  re- 
turn visits  to  the  Yerneys,  I  soon  got 
myself  mixed  up  with  their  domestic 
economy,  and  would  often  accompany 
Julie  to  the  butcher's,  where  we  pur- 
chased two  or  three  pounds  of  "  pie- 
ces,"—  which  were  the  bits  chopped 
off  from  the  joints  sold  to  richer  cus- 
tomers, —  and  thence  we  would  go  to 
the  greengrocer's,  where   we   usually 
bought    three   pounds    of    potatoes, 
which  I  insisted,  in  a  polite  and  gen- 
tlemanly manner,  on  carrying  for  her ; 
and,  thus  weighted,  we  would  trudge 
back  again  to  Frampton's  Court,  as 
pleased  as,  in  later  da"ys,  I  have  seen 
children  coming  out  of  Messrs.  Shu- 
ger  and  Spyce's    at   Christmas-time, 
with  ruinous   bags   of  biliousness  in 
their  hands.     How  pleased  the  family 
physician    must    be    with    the  last- 
named  spectacle !     If  Messrs.  Shuger 
and  Spyce  should  ever  fail,  —  which 
calamity  may  the  kind  nymphs  of  the 
Christmas-tree  avert !  —  let    a    com- 
mittee of  medical  men   form   them- 
selves into   a  company,  and  carry  on 
the  business  :  it  must  pay  them,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  re-action. 

Talking  of  doctors,  I  cannot  call  to 
mind  any  illnesses  about  this  time, 
save  one  ;  and  that  was  the  chicken- 
pox.  I  remember  it  solely  by  its 
pleasures,  not  by  its  pains.  The  doc- 
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tor  ordered  me  nothing  but  chicken 
in  every  sort  of  form  ;  and  Grandma- 
ma  Pritchard  called,  and  left  for  me 
a  beautiful  book  of  the  old,  old  fairy- 
tales, with  such  pictures  !  —  a  delight- 
ful volume,  which,  I  fancy,  it  is  now- 
a-days   marvellously  difficult  to  pro- 
cure.    Blue  Beard,  whom  I  had  only 
known    dramatically,    was  there,  as 
were  also  the  Sleeping  Beauty,  Gra- 
ciosa  and  Percinet,  the   Beauty  and 
the  Beast;    and  oh!  shall  I,    can  I, 
ever  forget  those  illustrations  to  my 
dearest  Cinderella,  whom  I  identified 
with  little  Julie,  both  because  of  her 
work  at  home,  and  of  her  two  sisters 
being  decked  out  finer  than  herself? 
And  then  her  fairy  existence  at  night 
at    the    theatre,     where,    you    must 
know,  I   had  actually  seen  her  come 
out  of  a  parsley -bed  in  a  pantomime, 
on  which  occasion  I  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  all  our  neighbors  in  the  pit 
to  our  party,  consisting  of  Nurse  Da- 
vis and  the  Ganders,  by  exclaiming, 
"There's    Julie!"    and   by   bursting 
into   passionate   tears   on  seeing  her 
pursued  by  the  clown,  when,  indeed,  as 
she  afterwards  confided  to  me,  she  had 
been  as  much  frightened  on  her  own 
account,  as  I  had  been  for  her.     And, 
when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  it  must 
be  startling  for  a  nervous  child  of  five 
years  old   to   be  suddenly,  before  a 
crowd  of  unsympathetic  people,  chased 
by  a  hideous  savage,  painted  all  over 
white  and  red,  without  any  hair  on 
his  head,  and  with  so  fearfully  wide  a 
mouth    as   to   threaten   with  instant 
swallowing      any      infant       luckless 
enough  to  fall  into  his  clutches.     She 
ran,  crying  piteously,  to  her  mother, 
who   was    waiting   for  her   at  "the 
wing,"  and  who  soothed  her  fears  by 
informing  her  that  the  horrible  ogre 
was  only  Mr.  Grimes,  the  olown,  who 
had  given  her  a  penny  at  rehearsal  for 
.sweets,   when  he  wasn't   dressed   so 


fantastically  as  now,  and  had  behaved 
in  all  respects  like  a  reasonable  being, 
and  a  father  of  a  large  family,  as  in- 
deed the  poor  man  was. 

So  Julie  and  I  used  to  con  over 
this  fairy-book  when  I  assisted  her  in 
her  spelling.  How  perfectly  I  got 
pictures  and  all  by  heart,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact,  that,  after 
these  many  years, — no  matter,  per- 
haps, how  many,  —  I  can  vividly  re- 
call the  representation  of  a  pink  prince 
in  white  tights,  and  two  sisters  gor- 
geously arrayed  in  long  dresses,  feath- 
ers, and  turbans,  —  pink  and  white 
again,  with  a  touch  of  blue  somewhere, 
—  and  Cinderella  herself,  also  in  pink, 
of  which  color  the  artist  must  have 
had  a  good  stock  on  hand,  as  he 
seemed  to  have  used  it  libeially. 

When  next  I  went  to  my  Aunt 
Clym's,  —  a  wretched  time  for  me  usu- 
ally, —  I  attempted  to  inoculate  my 
cousins  with  my  dramatic  taste  ;  and, 
being  full  of  theatres,  I  wanted  them 
to  get  up  a  pantomime  in  a  small 
room  out  of  the  day  nursery.  My 
preparations  were  made  by  closing 
the  shutters,  and  lighting  a  candle ; 
this  being  a  sort  of  morning  perform- 
ance, wherein  I  was  Harlequin,  with 
Annette  Clym,  three  years  older  than 
myself,  for  Columbine ;  while  Arty,  her 
brother,  my  senior  by  a  year,  was  told 
off  for  Clown.  Nellie,  the  youngest 
child,  being  thus  put  down  for  Panta- 
loon, turned  sulky,  and  told  my  aunt 
what  we  were  doing ;  whereupon  Mrs. 
Clym  came  up  stairs;  and  we  all  of  us 
"got  it"  all  round,  my  nurse  coming 
in  heavily  for  her  share.  Not  content 
with  this  severe  reprimand,  Aunt 
Clym  informed  Nurse  Davis  that  she 
should  consider  it  her  duty  to  let  her 
brother  know  how  irreligiously  his 
child  was  being  brought  up,  and  bade 
Mrs.  Davis  be  more  careful  for  the 
future,  or  she  might  find  herself  dis- 
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missed,  without  a  month's  warning, 
any  one  of  these  fine  days.  While  I 
stood  trembling,  and  the  others  dread- 
fully abashed,  —  including  the  Clown 
and  Pantaloon,  the  former  in  a  night- 
gown over  his  day  suit,  and  the  latter 
with  her  small  legs  hidden  in  a  pair 
of  her  father's  Wellington  boots,  in 
which  costume  she  bore  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  "Hop  o'  my  Thumb" 
in  my  book,  —  Nurse  Davis  made  bold 
to  reply,  that  "  she  was  answerable  for 
Master  Cecil  to  Sir  John,  and  that  he 
was  brought  up  as  well  and  as  reli- 
giously as  were  any  of  Mrs.  Clym's 
children  :  "  whereupon  my  aunt,  who 
could  ill  conceal  her  passion  (a  failing 
of  the  Colvin  family),  ordered  her, 
and  me  too,  out  of  the  house,  adding 
that  she  would  have  written  to  her 
brother  forthwith,  had  she  not  ex- 
pected him  by  the  next  mail  from 
India. 

This  announcement  somewhat  star- 
tled us.  We  left  Mrs.  Clym's ;  and 
my  unfortunate  cousins  had  to  learn 
some  catechism,  then  be  lectured  and 
sent  to  bed,  after  a  lively  meal  of 
bread  and  water.  I  believe  Uncle 
Van  used  to  try  to  obtain  a  mitigation 
of  the  sentence  on  such  an  occasion, 
as  he  liked  to  have  them  about  him 
when  he  returned  from  the  city  ;  but 
Mrs.  Clym  was  inexorable,  and  so  my 
uncle  sighed,  chuckled,  snuffled,  and 
dropped  the  subject. 

"  She's  jealous  of  your  boy,"  said 
Mrs.  Verney  to  Nurse  Davis,  "be- 
cause, if  it  weren't  for  him,  there's 
them  as  would  come  to  the  title,  un- 
less he  were  to  marry  again  and  have 
a  family,  which  they  won't  let  him  do 
in  a  hurry,  you'll  see." 

"Little  pitchers,"  observed  my 
nurse,  with  a  side-glance  at  me  ;  for, 
becoming  interested  in  their  conver- 
sation, I  had  looked  up  from  exam- 
ining a  book  of  theatrical  costumes, 


wherein  Eichard  the  Third's  boots 
had  immensely  taken  my  fancy,  and 
was  listening  intently. 

I  saw  at  once  that  either  Julie  or 
myself  was  a  little  pitcher:  perhaps 
both  were  intended.  But,  at  all  events, 
that  conversation  was  there  and 
then  dropped ;  Mrs.  Verney  declaring, 
with  a  sniff,  that  she  mustn't  waste 
her  time  chatting,  having  a  lot  of 
things  to  attend  to.  She  seemed  to 
me  to  do  the  work  of  the  house,  Julie 
coming  in  as  a  junior  assistant ;  and 
Carlotta Lucille,  when  not  at  calisthen- 
ics and  dancing,  occasionally  lending 
a  hand  with  a  scrubbing-brush  in  it. 
Every  thing  in  the  Verneys'  lodgings 
looked  tidy,  except  Mrs.  Verney ;  and 
every  thing  was  scrupulously  clean, 
except,  apparently,  Mrs.  Verney. 
What  she  did  with  her  hair,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  imagine.  1  know, 
that,  from  the  first  moment  I  met  her, 
I  never  could  help  staring  at  Mrs. 
Verney's  hair.  It  seemed  as  if  she 
had  got  in  a  rage  with  it  every  morn- 
ing at  finding  it  still  encumbering 
her,  and  had  thereupon  dashed  at  it 
with  a  brush,  somehow,  —  first  on  one 
side,  then  on  the  other,  —  and  had 
then  twisted  it  up  fiercely  in  a  knot 
behind,  as  though  her  head  were  a 
pudding-bag,  and  this  was  her  way  of 
tying  it  up.  She  was,  too,  so  Nurse 
Davis  informed  me,  a  martyr  to 
asthma  and  spasms,  for  which  reason 
she  used  to  wear  over  her  shoulders, 
and  crossed  in  front,  such  a  handker- 
chief or  shawl  as  I  have  previously 
described,  —  generally  of  some  such 
quiet  and  unobtrusive  pattern  as  red 
spots  on  a  brilliant  yellow  ground,  — 
which  was  pinned  somewhere  about 
the  middle  of  her  back  in  so  secret 
a  manner,  that  Mr.  Verney,  feel- 
ing in  a  caressing  humor,  and  put- 
ting his  arm  round  Mrs.  Verney's 
waist,  would  suddenly  withdraw  it 
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with  an  expression  of  pain  and  anger 
on  his  face,  which  would  have  fright- 
ened me  into  tears,  had  not  the  others 
only    laughed,    and      said,    "Hush, 
father!"    while  Mrs.    Verney  apolo- 
gized for  having  forgotten  to  inform 
him  where  the  pin  was.     My  earliest 
impression  of  her  was  that  she  was 
always  hustling  about,  and  sniffing  in 
a   lost-pocket-handkerchief    kind    of 
way.     Indeed,  that  useful  article  was 
invariably  mislaid,    and  could  never 
be  found  under  at  least  three  minutes, 
during  which  time  all  the  members  of 
the  family  were  engaged  in  the  search. 
Then   she  was   perpetually  "tidying 
up"  the  rooms,  and  cleaning  something 
or  other,  so  indefatigably,  that  you'd 
have    thought     no    ordinary    floors, 
chairs,  or  tables  would  have  stood  the 
friction.    If  life  by  warmth  could  ever 
have  been'put  into  table-legs  and  chair*- 
legs,   Mrs.    Yerney's     method  would 
have  produced  the  phenomenon.   The 
wooden  furniture  looked  quite  pleased 
and  beaming  after  the  operation ;  and 
there's  as  much  difference  in  the  as- 
pect of  a  room,  between  dingy,  som- 
bre, sullen  chairs,  which  seem  rather 
inclined  to  kick  than  support  you,  and 
to  have  a  positive  objection  to  being 
moved,  generally  making  themselves 
as  heavy  as  possible,  —  I  say  there's  all 
the  difference  in  life  'twixt  such  as 
these,  and  the  sharp,  bright,  highly- 
polished,  dapper-looking,  though  com- 
mon chairs,  without  leather  or  pad- 
ding of  any  sort,  but,  so  to  speak,  in 
a  state  of  nature,  which  seem  ready 
to  step  lightly  on  tiptoe  towards  you, 
saying,     "  Here  we    are  !  won't   you 
take  a  chair  ?    Do  take  a  chair,  and 
make  yourself  at  home."    Then  there 
was  the  old  arm-chair,  whose  frame- 
work  had    been  made    any   number 
of  years   ago,   and   which    had   been 
covered  and  re-covered,  and  covered 
again  after  that,  and  which,  like  a  faith- 


ful old  servant,  wouldn't  desert  the 
family  upon  any  account,  no  matter 
how  much  it  might  be  laughed  at  and 
sat  upon.  Mr.  Verney  smoked  his  pipe 
in  it  at  night  when  at  home,  which  was 
not  too  often,  as  he  was  a  popular  man 
at  the  "Kemble  Tavern,"  and  one 
or  two  other  clubs  of  a  professional 
and  convivial  character.  It  is  on 
record  that  Mr.  Verney  would  return 
home  occasionally  a  trifle  elated  after 
these  merrymakings,  and  would  then 
insist  upon  arguing  with  such  of  the 
family  as  might  be  in  waiting  to  re- 
ceive him,  on  any  point  that  might 
come  uppermost ;  when  he  would  use 
the  longest  words  that  could  be  found 
in  a  dictionary,  experiencing  no  little 
difficulty  in  getting  to  the  end  of  a 
sentence  when  once  started.  In  these 
circumstances,  Mrs.  Verney,  though 
perfectly  alive  to  the  fact  that  some- 
thing-or-other-and-water  was  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  used  to  wonder  at  the 
command  over  the  language  which 
her  husband  possessed ;  though  the 
command  didn't  include  a  perfect 
mastery,  as  Mr.  Verney,  having  once 
brought  out  the  long  words,  could  not 
do  very  much  with  them,  reminding 
one  of  a  civil  magistrate  with  power 
to  call  out  the  troops,  but  unable  to 
mano3uvre  them  when  they'd  obeyed 
his  order.  Godliness  was  somewhere 
after  cleanliness  in  Mrs.  Verney's 
creed,  the  object  of  which,  I  am  con- 
vinced, was  her  husband,  solely  and 
only.  For  him  she  would  have  sacri- 
ficed everything  and  anybody,  —  even 
the  children.  He  was  to  be  com- 
fortable ;  that  was  enough  for  her.  In 
return,  Mr.  Verney  considered  her  as 
a  good  sort  of  useful  wife,  beneath 
himself  in  mental  power,  which  he 
saw  inherited  by  his  eldest  daughter, 
in  whom  he  recognized  brain,  and 
for  whom  he  foresaw  a  mighty  career, 
which  should  raise  them  all  up,  and 
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whom,  in  consequence,  he  idolized. 
To  him  she  was  genius  personified, 
and  the  lady  of  the  family.  She  was 
going  to  be,  he  predicted,  an  author- 
ess, a  mighty  actress,  — every  thing 
that  was,  in  fact,  within  reach  of  a 
woman  striving  to  he  professionally 
great.  He  knew  hy  heart  all  the 
actresses'  names  who  had  married 
noblemen ;  and  on  this  fact  he 
would  dilate,  generally  after  a  social 
meeting,  as  mentioned  before,  with 
such  pathos  and  so  many  long  words, 
as  brought  tears  to  his  own  eyes,  and 
even  overpowered  his  humble  wife 
with  something  like  a  hope  of  a  bril- 
liant future,  in  which,  however,  the 
central  figure,  to-  her,  was  not  her 
daughter,  but  her  husband.  Her 
elder  daughters,  Beatrice  and  Lottie, 
having  already  perceived  the  neces- 
sity of.  respectability,  insisted,  on 
Sunday,  upon  her  arraying  herself  in 
her  best,  under  the  superintendence  of 
one  of  them,  who  would  see  her  hair 
properly  done,  and  her  bonnet  placed 
properly,  and  who  would  put  in  force 
certain  sumptuary  laws  of  their  own 
with  respect  to  a  fair  restriction  upon 
vivid  colors  on  her  appearance  among 
her  neighbors  at  the  parish  church. 
Nurse  Davis  used  to  take  me  there 
now  and  then  ;  and  I  have  a  distinct 
recollection  of  the  top  half  of  Mrs. 
Verney  appearing  above  a  high  pew ; 
and  I  remember  how  she  reminded  me 
of  Uncle  Clym  by  awaking  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sermon,  with  such  a  snort 
and  start  as  frightened  herself,  elec- 
trified the  slumbering  congregation, 
and  considerably  discomfited  the  min- 
ister. 

Such  time  as  could  be  spared  for 
Julie's  education  was  found,  as  best 
it  could  be,  out  of  the  hours  when 
she  was  not  at  the  theatre,  earning 
her  contribution  to  the  household. 
Her  school-time  had  to  be  accommo- 


dated to  that  of  her  rehearsals ;  and 
thus  her  learning  any  thing  at  all 
soon  became  a  very  haphazard  affair. 
Being,  however,  naturally  quick,  in- 
telligent, and  of  the  most  amiable 
and  docile  disposition,  she  not  only 
made  excellent  use  of  such  opportu- 
nities as  she  possessed,  but  also  picked 
up  with  facility  as  many  scraps  of 
information  on  various  subjects  as  her 
elder  sisters  and  her  brother  could 
give  her.  Beatrice  Sarah,  coming 
home  occasionally  from  Mons.  Nemo- 
rin,  talked  French  and  Italian  to  her ; 
and  from  her  she  learned  something 
of  singing  and  music.  Lottie  in- 
structed her  in  calisthenics,  which 
she  didn't  care  about,  and  in  dancing, 
in  which  she  made  rapid  progress. 

Beatrice  Sarah  professed  an  am- 
bition, in  accordance  with  her  father's 
estimate  of  her  own  powers  and  ex- 
alted destination.  His  latest  idea, 
and  hers  too,  was,  that  she  was  to 
astonish  the  world  with  a  play  which 
she  had  already  commenced  to  write, 
and  of  which,  occasionally,  and  quite 
as  a  treat  for  us,  she  would  read  por- 
tions in  the  presence  of  her  admiring 
parents  (Mr.  Verney  seated  in  the 
arm-chair,  and  seriously  deluding 
himself  into  the  belief  that  he  was 
impartially  critical)  and  a  select 
circle,  consisting  of  Nurse  Davis  and 
myself,  in  addition  to  the  rest  of  the 
family.  There  were  no  comic  parts,  I 
believe ;  but  I  laughed  at  the.  sound 
of  some  strange  words,  and  at  Bea- 
trice's declamatory  action,  which  I 
thought  very  funny.  Mr.  Verney 
severely  reprimanded  me  for  this 
levity,  which  so  frightened  me,  that, 
on  the  whole,  I  ranked  Miss  Beatrice's 
readings  next  after  my  Aunt  Clym's 
discourse  on  a  Sunday  evening,  and 
preferred  a  regular  sermon  in  church. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon 
this  portion  of  my  career,  as  my  rela- 
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tions   with   the  Verney  family  were 
to   be    summarily  suspended,    owing 
to  my  father's    arrival   from    India, 
as  my  Aunt  Clym  had  already  told 
us. 

I  had  often  asked  Nurse  Davis  for 
a  description  of  my  father ;  but  por- 
trait-painting was  not  her  strong 
point.  I  had  attempted  to  get  at  the 
truth  by  such  artful  cross-examina- 
tion as  was  founded  upon  comparison 
with  Mr.  Verney. 

"Was  he  (my  father)  at  all  like 
him  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"Well,  no,  he  wasn't,"  she  had 
answered,  after  some  deliberation. 
"  Sir  John's  taller,  and  more  stouter." 

"  Does  he  wear  a  shiny  hat,  like  Mr. 
Verney  ?  "  was  my  next  "  fishing  in- 
terrogatory," as  the  lawyers  term 
it. 

"Well,  Master  Cecil,"  returned 
my  nurse,  "  I  don't  know  what  he 
wears  now,  because  he's  in  India." 

"  Where  the  tigers  are  ? "  I  sug- 
gested pleasantly,  as  if  that  fact 
settled  the  fashion  of  hats  in  India. 

I  used  to  wonder  to  myself  what 
he  would  be  like,  and  what  he  had 
been  doing.  There  was  a  book  out 
of  which  Polly  Gander,  our  landlady's 
daughter,  used  sometimes  to  read  to 
me  about  some  distinguished  Indian, 
represented  in  the  steel  engraving  as 
a  very  wild-looking  person  in  a  large 
white  turban,  and  generally  light  and 
airy  costume,  who  was  turned  into  a 
mouse,  an  elephant,  a  bird  of  some 
sort,  and  several  other  things,  one 
after  the  other.  This  fabulous  indi- 
vidual —  Indur  was,  I  fancy,  his 
name  —  was  always  shot,  or  somehow 
killed,  in  every  new  character ;  and 
the  story  pointed  some  moral  in  con- 
nection with  these  rapid  changes, 
which,  I  suppose  now,  must  have 


been  that  one  ought  to  be  content 
with  one's  lot,  whatever  it  is,  with- 
out wanting  to  be  a  mouse,  or  a  bird, 
and  so  forth.  To  this  story  I  was  in- 
debted for  nearly  all  my  ideas  of  Indian 
life.  There  was,  now  I  think  of  it, 
another  tale  in  the  same  book,  about  a 
lady,  on  whom,  while  walking  through 
a  jungle,  a  tiger  sprang  out,  when  she 
immediately  frightened  him  a.way 
by  suddenly  opening  her  umbrella. 
I  think  this  was  called  Presence 
of  mind ;  and  so  it  undoubtedly 
was. 

That  my  father  would  be  tall,  with 
mahogany-colored  face,  very  glaring 
eyeballs,  and  with  a  white  turban,  I 
had  settled  in  my  mind  to  my  own 
entire  satisfaction.  Weeks  went  by, 
and,  occupied  as  heretofore  with 
Nurse  Davis  and  the  Verney's,'  I  had 
ceased  to  think  about  him.  One 
afternoon  I  was  summoned  to  Mrs. 
Clym's  drawing-room,  where,  stand- 
ing by  the  fireplace  with  my  aunt,  I 
saw  a  gentleman  with  dark  whiskers 
a'nd  such  thick  eyebrows  as  gave  a 
scowling  look  to  his  otherwise  kindly 
brown  face  (not  deeply  browned  as 
anybody  from  India  ought  to  have 
been),  and  dressed  much  the  same  as 
any  other  gentleman  I  had  ever  seen. 
At  first  it  occurred  to  me  that  he  was 
a  doctor  ;  and  I  was  considerately  pre- 
paring to  exhibit  my  tongue  to  him 
when  he  exclaimed,  — 

"  What  a  big  fellow  he's  grown  !" 

Whereupon,  as  he  left  the  hearth- 
rug, and  advanced  towards  me,  Aunt 
Clym  said  in  her  sternest  tone,  — 

"  Cecil,  say  'How  do  you  do  ?'  to 
your  father." 

I  did  say,  "  How  do  you  do  ?  " 

That  was  all. 

And  so  we  stood,  for  a  minute  or 
two,  regarding  each  other  curiously. 
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VIEWED  from  a  merely  literary 
standpoint,  and  with  professional  op- 
tics, by  a  man  who  writes,  and  is  des- 
titute of  any  experience  in  practical 
business,  one  of  the  most  absurd  and 
wholly  nonsensical  contrivances  to 
vex  men's  souls,  and  retard  the  prog- 
ress of  business,  is  the  article  so  long 
and  derisively  stigmatized  as  "red 
tape."  Before  the  invention  of  rub- 
ber bands  and  patent  file-holders,  all 
official  papers  were  kept  in  their  prop- 
er places  by  red  ribbons  and  tapes, 
which  must,  of  course,  be  untied  before 
any  business  could  be  transacted  of 
which  they  were  an  essential  part ; 
and  the  time  taken  for  the  process  of 
untying  by  the  hands  of  slow-moving 
government  officers  came  at  length  to 
stand  representative  for  all  delays, 
good  and  bad,  necessary  or  otherwise, 
which  attend  the  accomplishment  of 
all  transactions  with  the  powers  that 
be.  But  the  unmeasured  contempt 
and  ridicule  heaped  upon  the  offensive 
'  little  fabric,  while  it  amuses  the  read- 
ing public,  and  incites  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  resolution  by  some  fresh 
member  of  Congress,  who  fancies  he 
sees  a  short  cut  to  renown  and  immor- 
tality through  an  immediate  reform 
of  a  stupendous  abuse,  never  troubles  a 
lazy  routine  official  in  the  least ;  and 
he  and  bis  kind  keep  their  composure 
undisturbed,  tie  and  untie  with  delib- 
eration uncurtailed,  and  a  noncha- 
lance, that,  to  the  beholder,  is  closely 
akin  to  paralysis  itself.  But  there  is 
another  side  to  the  matter;  and  some 
illustrations  may  be  in  point.  What, 
then,  is  the  essence  of  red  tape  ?  A 
farmer  buys  molasses  of  a  grocer, 
hands  the  grocer  a  greenback,  and 
goes  on  his  way  without  the  interven- 


tion of  any  red  tape.  Now,  let  this 
farmer  go  to  some  large' city,  and  sell 
and  deliver  to  a  wholesale  dealer  a  ton 
of  oats,  he  will  receive,  in  lieu  of  cash, 
a  slip  of  paper  called  a  check,  which 
he  must  take  to  a  bank  in  order  to  ob- 
tain his  money  due  for  the  oats.  This 
is  the  commencement  of  red  tape.  It 
is  an  inconvenience  to  the  farmer,  but 
a  convenience  and  safeguard  to  the 
merchant;  and,  as  the  farmer  will 
have  but  few  loads  of  oats  to  sell  in  a 
season,  the  trouble  of  going  across  the 
street,  or  down  town,  for  the  money,  is 
not  minded ;  while  the  advantage  to 
the  merchant  is  so  manifest,  that  com- 
plaint of  red  tape  is  not  thought  of 
for  a  moment. 

But  let  this  same  merchant  make 
up  a  claim  against  the  government, 
and  present  it  to  the  bureau  at  Wash- 
ington, and  the  red  tape  he  encoun- 
ters will  astonish  and  disgust  him ; 
and  he  will  wonder  why  the  govern- 
ment cannot  have  sense  enough  to 
transact  the  public  business  as  prac- 
tical merchants,  do  theirs.  As  the 
clerk  sits  at  his  desk  in  the  depart- 
ment, a  gentleman  comes  in,  and  pre- 
sents an  account  for  stationery  fur- 
nished an  officer  in  Washington  Ter- 
ritory or  Oregon,  —  say  for  fifty  dollars. 
"  Will  you  pay  this  bill?7'  he  demands. 
"No,  sir,"  is  the  reply;  "but  I  will 
have  it  examined  by  a  clerk." —  "Ah, 
yes  !  I  see ;  a  little  red  tape,"  scorn- 
fully. The  clerk  reports,  perhaps, 
first,  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
officer  was  authorized  to  buy  this  sta- 
tionery ;  second,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  he  has  received  it ;  and,  third, 
there  is  110  evidence  that  the  bill  has 
not  been  paid  by  the  officer  himself. 
Now,  there  the  man  stands  ready  to 
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argue  each  of  these  points,  perfectly 
satisfied  of  his  ability  to  convince  any 
candid  mind  that  the  objections  are 
frivolous  and  foolish,  —  mere  inven- 
tions to  postpone  payment,  and  go 
through  the  circumlocution  of  writing 
to  Oregon,  and  calling  for  affidavits 
from  the  shores  of  Puget  Sound. 
"  Don't  I  tell  you  I  have  delivered 
this  stationery  (Pm  willing  to  make 
oath  to  it),  and  that  I  haven't  been 
paid  ?  Do  you  doubt  my  word, 
you  miserable,  insignificant  hireling  ? 
What  do  I  care  about  the  authority 
to  buy  ?  I  reckon  the  government  is 
bound  by  the  acts  of  its  agent ;  "  and 
much  more  to  the  same  effect. 

In  the  $ays  when  the  mails  went 
by  Panama  to  California  and  Oregon, 
the  delay  was  a  serious  matter ;  and, 
even  now,  it  is  no  trifle :  so  that,  to  the 
impatient  man  waiting  for  his  money, 
the  circumlocution  appears  intolera- 
ble. Yet  it  is  obvious  that  the  clerk 
is  right.  If  the  fifty  thousand  officers 
of  the  government  can  buy  what  they 
please  without  authority,  and  oblige 
the  government  to  pay  their  bills,  the 
treasury  would  soon  be  depleted  of  its 
funds;  and  there  would  be  the  same 
result  if  anybody  could  bring  in  a 
bill,  and  collect  the  pay,  by  simply 
swearing  to  it.  Were  it  not  for  the 
red  tape  of  the  departments,  the  bur- 
glars, thieves,  and  swindlers  would 
soon  abandon  their  laborious  profes- 
sions, and  thrive  by  presenting  ac- 
counts to  the  government.  The  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  clerk  are  therefore 
proper  and  necessary,  and  must  be 
answered.  Still  this  is  only  the  com- 
mencement of  red  tape.  There  are 
other  dangers  to  be  provided  against. 
The  clerk  may  be  a  rascal,  and  pay 
bills  on  insufficient  or  forged  papers, 
dividing  the  plunder  with  the  man 
who  presents  them.  How  is  that  pre- 
vented ? 


Human  ingenuity  thus  far  not  hav- 
ing been  able  to  devise  an  examina- 
tion which  will  determine  the  honesty 
of  men  with  certainty,  the  only  re- 
source is  more  red  tape :  and  so  the 
papers,  when  they  have  been  examined 
and  passed  by  one  clerk,  are  sent  to 
another  and  independent  bureau  to  be 
examined  by  another  clerk;  and,  as 
this  clerk  may  be  in  collusion  with  the 
other,  they  are  sent  to  one  more  inde- 
pendent office  for  a  final  examination. 
Even  all  this  is  not  an  absolute  pro- 
tection against  a  ring ;  but  it  is  pretty 
effectual.  It  interposes  so  many  ob- 
stacles to  getting  money  promptly, 
and  opens  so  many  chances  for  mis- 
carriage and  discovery,  as  to  render 
rings  too  hazardous  and  uncertain  for 
profit.  If  the  fraud  is  perpetrated,  it 
will  probably  be  done  before  the  ac- 
count reaches  the  department.  The 
first  clerk  cannot  know  certainly  into 
whose  hands  the  papers  may  fall  in 
the  second  or  third  bureau ;  and,  if  he 
should  bargain  with  one  wrong  one, 
his  little  trick  would  be  certainly  ex- 
posed. The  risk  is  too  great. 

But  neither  of  these  three  clerks 
has  any  money  in  his  hands ;  and 
the  papers  have  still  to  go  through 
other  processes  before  a  warrant  is 
issued,  and  the  money  paid.  Some 
of  these  processes,  however,  are  not 
intended  as  a  further  check,  but  are 
necessary  to  keep  the  vast  accounts 
in  a  proper  manner,  so  that  any  subse- 
quent examination  of  any  of  them,  or 
any  item  of  them,  may  be  made  with 
facility.  Altogether  they  make  the 
transaction  of  government  business 
very  slow  and  very  annoying  to  both 
honest  men  and  rogues,  and  specially 
dangerous  to  the  latter. 

The  cnecks  interposed  to  prevent 
mistake  and  fraud  are  very  essential, 
and  yet  not  absolutely  effective. 
There  may  be  cunning  forgeries  which 
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escape  detection,  and  false  swearing 
which  passes  for  truth  ;  and  rings  may 
be  formed  with  power  and  -skill  to 
work  through  stupendous  frauds  :  but 
the  chances  of  success  are  immense- 
ly diminished  by  ^d  tape,  and  the 
probabilities  of  detection  are  greatly 
strengthened.  The  secretary  of  the 
treasury  does  not  receive  a  dollar  of 
money  personally,  and  cannot  go  to 
the  cash-box  and  take  a  dime,  even  on 
account  of  his  salary ;  and  no  money 
goes  into  or  comes  out  of  the  treasury, 
except  upon  a  warrant  setting  forth 
what  account  it  is  for,  which  warrant 
is  signed  by  the  secretary,  comptrol- 
ler, treasurer,  and  register,  duly  re- 
corded and  checked  by  the  proper 
clerks  in  the  various  offices ;  which 
process  gives  to  every  money  transac- 
tion a  large  degree  of  publicity  within 
the  department,  and  so  many  inde- 
pendent records,  that  every  thing  done 
can  be  traced,  verified,  or  exposed. 
The  exactness  of  the  system  is  so  per- 
fect, that,  no  matter  what  or  where 
the  act  was  doae,  the  record  remains, 
and  the  facts  can  be  established. 

Take,  as  an  illustration,  a  case  or 
two.  An  officer  in  Mississippi  sends 
word  by  a  letter  to  his  attorney  in 
Washington,  that  for  the  month  of 
June,  1866,  his  salary,  eighty  dollars 
and  thirty-three  cents,  was  never  re- 
ceived. Ordinarily  the  salary  was 
paid  by  a  disbursing  agent  at  Jack- 
son ;  but,  at  that  date,  the  office  of  dis- 
bursing agent  was  temporarily  va- 
cant, and  the  m*an  claims  that'  he  got 
no  pay  :  so  his  attorney  comes  in  tt> 
the  auditing  office,  and  makes  the  de- 
mand, and  produces  the  letter.  The 
clerk  turns  to  the  record  of  accounts 
in  that  district,  and  finds  that  an  ac- 
count was  adjusted  for  that  month  in 
the  name  of  the  disbursing  agent,  or 
John  Doe  ;  and  that  payments  were 
ordered  to  each  of  the  officers  entitled 
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thereto,  some  thirty  in  all,  by  drafts 
on  the  sub-treasurer  at  New  Orleans. 
The  date  of  this  adjustment  being 
furnished  the  head  of  the  warrant 
room,  he  is  able  to  refer  at  once  to 
the  number  of  the  warrant  issued  ; 
and  the  treasurer,  having  the  num- 
ber furnished,  is  able  to  go  directly  to 
the  warrant  itself,  where  the  thirty 
drafts  are  all  attached,  having  been 
sent  to  the  parties,,  by  them  indorsed 
and  lodged  in  bank  for  collection,  in- 
dorsed by  the  cashiers  of  the  banks, 
then  paid  by  the  sub-treasurer  at  New 
Orleans,  and  by  him  returned  to  Gen. 
Spinner  as  vouchers  for  the  money 
paid.  Now,  had  the  draft  been  lost, 
its  place  on  the  warrant  would  have 
been  vacant,  and  the  assistant  treasurer 
at  New  Orleans  would  have  had  eighty 
dollars  and  thirty -three  cents  more 
cash  on  hand  when  his  account  was 
adjusted.  But  the  back  of  the  draft 
showed  in  whose  hands  it  had  been  ; 
and  there  was  its  history  from  the 
time  it  left  the  hands  of  Gen.  Spinner, 
till  it  returned  to  him  as  evidence  that 
his  assistant  at  New  Orleans  was  en- 
titled to  credit  for  the  amount,  and  as 
evidence  to  .the  auditor  that  the  officer 
had  been  paid. 

Now  suppose,  as  was  the  fact,  that 
every  clerk  in  the  department  who 
was  connected  with  the  case  in  1866 
had  left,  or  had  forgotten  it ;  also  that 
red  tape  had  been  abolished ;  and 
such  matters  were  entirely  in  the  juris- 
diction of  one  officer  or  clerk.  The 
claimant  would  have  proved  service, 
have  proved  there  was  no  disbursing 
agent  to  pay  for  that  month,  and 
would  have  made  oath  that  he  had 
never  been  paid ;  while,  but  for  the 
necessity  of  following  this  string  of 
red  tape,  the  single  clerk  might  care- 
lessly or  corruptly  have  paid  it  again, 
and  no  one  would  have  been  the  wiser, 
as  there  would  have  been  no  one  hav- 
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ing  any  knowledge  of  it,  or  interest  in 
looking  it  up.  Had  the  bill  been  a 
thousand  dollars  or  five  thousand, 
and  the  clerk  had  agreed  to  put  it 
through  on  shares,  he  would  be  imme- 
diately checked,  —  first  by  the  comp- 
troller's clerk,  then  by  the  register's 
clerk,  and,  possibly,  by  the  warrant 
clerk  or  the  treasurer's  clerk  ;  and  so 
many  dangers  are  a  pretty  effective 
safeguard  against  that  form  of  fraud. 
So  many  examinations  of  the  record  in 
each  office  would  insure  the  finding 
of  the  cancelled  draft ;  and  hence  the 
system  compels  examination,  and  pro- 
tects against  cupidity  and  careless- 
ness, at  the  same  time.  It  is  good 
against  millions,  or  cents;  against 
frauds,  or  mistakes :  and  it  is  the  only 
thing  that  is  good. «  When  we  con- 
sider the  millions  that  are  monthly 
involved  in  the  adjustments  at  the 
treasury  department,  and  the  cart- 
loads of  vouchers  that  are  tumbled  in 
there  by  every  morning's  mail  and  ex- 
press-line, the  importance  of  a  divided 
responsibility,  of  a  triple  scrutiny,  of 
checks  and  counter-checks,  is  perfect- 
ly clear  to  the  common  comprehen- 
sion ;  and  the  value  of  reti  tape  can- 
not be  denied  or  questioned.  The 
great  objection  to  it  is  the  delay, 
which  is  formidable,  and,  at  times, 
almost  fearful.  How  many  times  have 
I  heard  the  weary,  groaning  exclama- 
tion of  some  impatient,  honest  claim- 
ant, "Oh,  when  shall  I  get  my 
money!"  and  the  bitter  curses  which 
follow  the  information,  that  days  and 
perhaps  weeks  will  intervene  before 
the  arrival  of  that  happy  day  !  Bed 
tape  is  held  liable  for  all  the  delays 
of  every  description,  and  from  what- 
ever cause ;  but  this  is  unjust.  There 
are*  many  causes  of  delay,  necessary 
and  otherwise,  for  which  it  should  not 
be  condemned,  or  even  suspected. 
Few  have  any  idea  of  the  magnitude 


of  the  business ;  and  still  less  is  the 
number  who  can  realize  the  perplex- 
ing and  Varying,  fluctuating  character 
of  that  business.  Perhaps  there  are 
two  hundred  agents,  attorneys,  and 
claimants  at  the'  department  every 
day,  whose  business  must  be-  attended 
to,  besides  the  thousand  or  two  thou- 
sand applications  by  letter.  Suppose 
your  case  is  before  the  first  auditor, 
who  has  forty-five  clerks,  and  nine 
other  claimants  are  there  before  you. 
Each  clerk  has  his  special  duties,  and 
the  charge  of  a  particular  set  of 
books  and  papers,  with  which  no  other 
clerk  meddles  or  mixes,  or  can  inter- 
fere. Five  of  the  ten  men  happen  to 
have  the  class  of  cases  that  belong  to 
the  same  clerk ;  and  the  papers  of  one 
may  furnish  a  two-days'  job  to  exam- 
ine. The  other  forty  clerks  are  all 
busy  with  their  special  work ;  and  the 
books  are  being  used  by  the  one  clerk 
who  is  making  the  examination  :  so 
the  consequence  is,  four  of  the  five 
must  wait,  and  for  this  no  one  is  re- 
sponsible. The  four  have  only  come 
at  an  unfavorable  time,  and  must  take 
their  turn.  Then,"  again,  accounts  are 
very  unequal  in  the  demands  they 
make  upon  the  time  of  a  clerk.  An 
officer  whose  account  ordinarily  might 
be  examined  and  disposed  of  in 
one  day  may  get  things  so  mixed 
and  muddled,  at  length,  that  it  takes 
three  or  four  days  of  hard  work  to 
unravel  them,  and  make  them  plain. 
A  single  voucher  belonging  to  a 
monthly  account,  and  not  presented 
for  two  years,  involves  the  examina- 
tion of  all  the  vouchers  of  the  twenty- 
three  intervening  accounts,  as  it  may 
have  appeared,  and  been  allowed  in 
some  one  of  them.  Suppose  you  come 
upon  a  clerk  with  his  desk  aU  cov- 
ered with  the  papers,  and  he  ab- 
sorbed in  their  examination :%  you 
must  wait  until  they  are  disposed  ofy 
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as  not  only  has  that  case  priority  of 
yours,  but  to  leave  it  involves  loss 
of  time  in  putting  the  papers  up,  lia- 
bility to  deranging  them,  and  sundry 
other  inconveniences,  such  as  the  for- 
getting of  points  that  were  suggested 
when  the  papers  were  before  him,  and 
which  are  driven  from  his  head  by  the 
interruption.  When  an  examination 
of  a  case  has  been  commenced,  it  is 
economy  to  finish  it ;  and  the  business 
never  would  be  accomplished,  if  the 
practice  prevailed  of  shifting  from  one 
to  another  on  pressure,  and  not  dis- 
posing of  them  in  order. 

Great  delays  are  occasioned  also 
by  the  absence  of  vouchers,  or  by  the 
absence  of  oaths  or  receipts,  or  by  de- 
fects of  substance  or  form,  or  from 
want  of  explanation  of  circumstances 
which  might  justify  allowances  which 
otherwise  must  be  withheld  ;  and  for 
all  these  delays  red  tape  is  the  beast 
whose  back  must  be  saddled  with  the 
unjust  burden.  Very  few  people  who 
have  dealings  with  the  United  States 
treasury  are  fully  posted  in  relation 
to  the  laws  and  regulations  ;  and  many 
who  are  lack  method  o?  memory,  and 
are  so  careless,  that,  in  presenting 
claims,  they  omit  something,  whereby 
correspondence  and  delay  are  occa- 
sioned; and  all  deficiencies  are,  of 
course,  set  down  to  the  account  of 
red  tape.  They  fancy  that  the  de- 
partment is  too  exacting,  and  their 
little  bill  might  have  gone  through 
on  the  strength  of  their  own  assur- 
ance that  it  was  all  right.  Delays 
result,  frequently,  in  consequence  of 
a  conflict  of  views  between  the  differ- 
ent offices,  as  to  the  application  of 
particular  laws  or  rules,  or  exceptions 
to  particular  items.  The  tendency 
of  all  claimants  is  to  charge  for  every 
thing,  and  to  the  last  farthing.  If  a 
man  is  sent  out  to  investigate  a  given 
case,  and  is  entitled  to  expenses,  and 


desires  to  know  the  meaning  of  a  word, 
he  will  present  a  bill  for  "  Webster's 
Unabridged,"  with  gilt  edge  and  Tur- 
key binding,  at  twenty-five  dollars ; 
another,  who  may  have  to  cross  the 
territory  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
will  buy  "  Colton's  Atlas  ;  "  another 
will  include  in  travelling  expenses  the 
bill  of  a  chiropodist  for  cutting  out 
cqrns,  when  he  has  already  charged 
a  dollar  hack-hire  for  every  half-mile 
he  has  passed  over  that  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  railway  or  steamboat 
fare.  Some  will  charge  the  price  of 
a  horse,  and  then  for  horse-keeping, 
in  which  may  be  included  not  only 
oats  and  hay,  and  hostler's  services, 
but  the  value  of  the  barn  or  stable 
where  the  provender  and  animal  were 
kept.  With  such  ideas  prevailing  on 
the  part  of  men  who  have  claims 
against  the  government,  there  is  no  end 
of  questions ;  and  many  of  them  have 
so  much  equity  and  plausibility,  that 
two  officers  equally  honest  will  arrive 
at  opposite  conclusions  concerning 
them,  and  these  differences  cause  delay. 
But,  were  there  but  one  officer  to  pass 
upon  them,  should  he  allow  for  corn, 
oats,  horses,  barns,  and  farms,  as  he 
might  and  probably  would,  and  divide 
with  the  recipient,  who  would  have 
the  knowledge  to  expose  him  ?  In 
one  week,  the  papers  would  be  buried 
in  a  pile  so  formidable,  that  no  one 
would  think  of  examining  them  for  a 
moment.  The  only  way  to  deal  with 
improper  charges  is  to  stop  them  at 
the  outset ;  and  the  way  to  stop  them 
is  to  provide  for  separate  examinations 
and  independent  action. 

I  remember  one  case,  where  rent 
was  allowable  to  an  officer,  and  he 
charged  a  hundred  dollars  as  rent, 
and  three  hundred  dollars  for  fitting 
up.  But  there  was  no  appropriation 
for  "fitting  up  ;  and  so  that  item  was 
disallowed.  He  then  went  and  ob- 
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tained  a  bill  of  the  owners  of  the 
building  for  four  hundred  dollars  rent, 
and  abandoned  the  claim  for  fitting 
up,  on  the  idea  that  the  objection  was 
not  to  the  payment,  but  to  the  tech- 
nical difficulty  about  the  appropria- 
tion, and  thought  changing  the  name 
of  the  thing  would  make  it  all  right ; 
and,  because  he  could  not  get  it,  he 
regarded  himself  as  a  much  injured 
man,  and  a  victim  of  strict  construc- 
tion by  a  very  narrow,  captious,  and 
hair-splitting  clerk. 

When  discretion  is  allowed  to  an 
officer  in  the  matter  of  his  expenses, 
he  almost  invariably  becomes  im- 
pressed with  an  idea  that  the  dignity 
of  the  United  States  is,  in  large  meas- 
ure, intrusted  to  his  keeping,  and 
can  be  sustained  in  no  other  form  at 
all  adequate  to  the  occasion,  save  by 
an  expenditure  of  grand  and  extend- 
ed proportions.  The  government  clerk 
who  in  Washington  hires  an  attic 
to  sleep  in  at  five  dollars  per  month, 
takes  his  meals  of  pork  and  cabbage 
at  a  third-rate  boarding-house  for 
sixty  cents  per  day,  and  mends  his 
own  clothes  with  a  darning-needle, 
when  sent  out  by  the  department 
to  New  York,  will  have  his  bed- 
room and  parlor  at  the  Hoffman,  or 
elsewhere,  and  meals  at  Delmonico's, 
his  carriage  when  going  a  couple  of 
squares,  his  Turkish  bath,  and  other 


luxuries,  a  section  in  a  Pullman 
Palace,  and  whatever  else  will  go  to 
make  the  trip  as  luxurious  and  gor- 
geous as  the  travelling  appointments 
of  a  royal  ambassador  or  an  Eastern 
prince.  These  expenses  are  enor- 
mous in  some  cases,  and  would  be  so 
quite  generally,  but  for  the  interven- 
tion of  red  tape,  which  will  trip  up 
some  of  the  more  flagrant  charges, 
and  shame  many  of  the  travelling 
variety  into  something  like  decency. 
At  the  time  the  Russian  ball  was 
given  in  ISTew  York,  a  high  officer  of 
the  government  gave  his  son  a  com- 
mission to  go  up  and  look  into  the 
working  of  the  revenue  system.  He 
went,  looked  into  the  revenues  and 
the  ball,  ran  up  a  bill  of  some  fifteen 
dollars  per  day  at  a  first-class  hotel, 
and  reported,  "  All  quiet  on  the  Hud- 
son, and  every  thing  working  as  well 
as  could  be  expected."  Such  cases  are 
not  frequent;  but  they  would  be,  were 
there  not  provoking  checks,  and  so 
much  publicity,  which  is  made  un- 
avoidable by  the  system  whose  bad 
name  is  "  red  tape." 

Enough  has  now  been  stated  to 
show,  that,  at  least,  the  case  has  two 
sides,  and  that  the  hated  red  tape 
has  some  sterling  merits  that  count 
heavily  in  favor  of  the  people  who 
have  the  taxes  to  pay,  and  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  grumbling. 
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THE   ABUSE   OF  BEADING. 


DR.  HOLMES  has  pointed  a  well- 
known  sarcasm  against  the  man  who 
"  goes  out "  at  a  lecture,  —  he  goes 
out,  because  he  knows  that  his  brain 
is  full.  It  is  said  that  orators  at 
country  lyceums  have  borrowed  this 
jest  with  great  effect  when  the  first 
pair  of  boots  went  creaking  down  the 
aisle.  On  one  occasion,  however,  the 
man  who  was  going  out  suddenly 
faced  about,  waited  for  the  laughter 
to  subside,  and  put  in  this  reply,  — 
"  I  cordially  accept  your  explanation 
of  my  departure.  I  do  go  out 
because  I  know  that  my  brain  is 
full.  By  so  doing,  I  set  an  example 
much  needed,  and  show  myself  a 
hero  of  a  rare  type.  I  enjoy  your 
rhetoric  and  wit  as  thoroughly  as  any- 
body. Nay,  it  is  only  by  a  strong 
effort  of  the  will,  that  I  can  deny 
myself  the  pleasure  of  sitting  here, 
night  after  night,  to  hear  you  and 
your  brother- artists  discourse  volubly 
upon  all  subjects  under  heaven.  But, 
at  this  precise  point  of  your  discourse, 
I  have  received  as  many  new  ideas  as 
I  can  appropriate.  I  therefore  pro- 
pose to  return  home,  where  I  shall  re- 
fer to  principles  the  facts  you  have 
mentioned ;  or  it  may  be  that  I  shall 
compare  them  with  a  few  other  facts 
of  my  own  observation,  and  attempt 
to  generalize  them  all  into  a  system. 
The  physiologists  write  treatises  upon 
the  importance  of  ceasing  to  eat  as 
soon  as  one  has  taken  into  the  stom- 
ach such  amount  of  food  as  it  can 
perfectly  assimilate,  and  from  which 
it  can  develop  a  maximum  of  force. 
It  is  doubtless  a  pleasant  self-indul- 
gence to  partake  of  choice  dishes  after 
that  period,  and  to  dull  the  con- 


sciousness of  abuse  with  draughts  of 
wine  as  sparkling  as  your  discourse. 
But  he  who  declines  overfeasting  com- 
mands the  respect  of  the  wise.  Feel- 
ing that  my  brain  is  full,  it  appears 
that  you  can  no  longer  pour  into  it, 
but  only  over  it.  If  I  go  out,  it  may 
be  because  I  am  the  only  one  of  your 
auditors  who  has  sense  enough  to 
know  his  limit  of  appropriation,  and 
self-respect  enough  to  act  upon  it." 

I  am  not  certain  that  this  is  a  true 
story.  Its  authenticity  has  been  im- 
peached, upon  the  ground  that  it  is 
utterly  incredible  that  the  feeblest 
human  brain  should  find  itself 
clogged,  or  in  any  way  incommoded, 
with  the  amount  of  wisdom  dispensed 
in  an  hour's  worth  of  lyceum  lecture. 
But,  if  we  are  compelled  to  regard  the 
narrative  as  a  myth  or  parable,  it  may 
be  well  to  consider  the  symbolic  teach- 
ing that  it  was  designed  to  convey. 
Perhaps,  if  the  printed  word  be  sub- 
stituted for  that  which  is  spoken,  the 
defence  of  this  man  who  went  out 
may  acquire  its  true  pertinency. 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  upon 
occasions  of  high  festival,  that  the 
attempt  to  teach  every  citizen  to  read 
was  the  crowning  glory  of  our  be- 
loved country.  To  which  worthy 
service,  we  are  about  to  add  another, 
whose  possibilities  of  usefulness  it 
would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate.  Al- 
ready the  order  has  been  given,  "  Let 
the  State,  that  has  so  tenderly  taught 
us  to  read,  furnish  abundant  free  lit- 
erature in  .books,  periodicals,  and 
newspapers."  And  this  growing  pop- 
ular instinct,  that  no  public  expen- 
diture may  yield  better  returns  than 
the  town  library,  is  wholly  right. 
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Contrast  this  institution  with  the 
bear-garden,  the  cock-pit,  or  the  open 
bar  of  our  ancestors,  and  it  seems  un- 
gracious to  hint  that  its  blessed  privi- 
leges are  susceptible  of  abuse.  Never- 
theless, the  saying  of  a  great  philoso-^ 
opher,  that  the  legislator  can  educate 
in  one  direction  only  by  imeducatmg 
in  some  other,  has  a  percentage  of 
truth  that  it  will  not  do  to  forget. 
The  State  can  furnish  us  with  no  gift 
that  is  incapable  of  perversion.  The 
nobler  the  beneficence  offered,  the 
greater  is  .the  necessity  for  self-re- 
straint and  intelligent  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  the  citizen  whom  it  is  de- 
signed to  benefit.  And  so  in  these 
days,  when  reading  is  confidently  rec- 
ommended as  the  chief  means  of  cul- 
ture, it  is  well  that  its  powers  for  evil 
and  good  should  be  judiciously  esti- 
mated. 

There  is  an  assumption  in  the  air, 
that,  if  a  person  of  coarse  or  unformed 
tastes  can  be  induced  to  read  any 
thing  not  absolutely  indictable,  he  is 
not  only  out  of  harm's  way  for  the 
time,  but  his  face  is  surely  set  Zion- 
ward.  And  it  is  still  more  confident- 
ly assumed,  that,  if  the  citizen  of  fair 
moral  character  and  refined  tastes  can 
be  caught  reading  a  really  good  au- 
thor, we  may  be  sure  that  he  is  spend- 
ing his  time  in  a  manner  most  condu- 
cive to  his  own  interests,  and  to  the 
interests  of  his  brother  taxpayers  who 
have  furnished  him  with  his  book. 
Neither  of  these  assumptions  should 
pass  unquestioned. 

In  a  late  number  of  "Old  and 
New,"  I  had  a  few  words  to  say  upon 
mischief  that  might  possibly  come 
through  our  abundant  facilities  for 
poor  reading.  The  crimes  of  a  con- 
tinent served  up  daily  with  every  foul 
detail  by  a  large  portion  of  the  press  ; 
sentimental  interviews  with  mur- 
derers by  New -York  journalists,  who 


give  their  remarks  with  rather  more 
minuteness  than  Plato  thought  it 
worth  while  to  employ  in  reporting 
Socrates ;  trashy  novels,  confound- 
ing virtue  and  vice  in  specious  para- 
doxes, giving  totally  false  ideas  of  hu- 
man existence  and  human  duty,  — 
few  will  maintain  that  this  sort  of 
reading  is  improving,  or  even  inno- 
cent. But  those  most  willing  to  con- 
fess the  sad  results  of  incessant  poor 
reading  mayhave  failed  to  estimate  the 
injury  that  constantly  and  increasing- 
ly threatens  the  higher  class  of  read- 
ers from  too  much  good  reading. 
This  it  is,  that  I  ask  them  to  consider. 
How  many  of  us  who  keenly  enjoy 
books  are  able  to  throw  them  aside 
just  at  that  moment  when  they  have 
stirred  to  their  utmost  efficiency  those 
intellectual  and  moral  faculties  which 
constitute  ourselves,  and  for  whose 
development  and  use  we  are  account- 
able!  I  have  known  those  who  would 
have  done  as  well  to  pay  a  man  to 
keep  them  from  books  as  Coleridge 
did  in  paying  one  to  keep  him  from 
opium.  Worthy  persons  they  were, 
of  good  natural  endowments,  who 
never  achieved  the  deep  decisive  lives 
of  which  they  were  capable.  They 
never  seemed  able  to  summon  the 
strength  of  will  to  think  out  a  subject 
for  themselves,  when,  by  going  to  a 
library,  they  could  indolently  gratify 
their  curiosity  by  reading  what  other 
men  had  thought  about  it.  The 
civilization  of  Athens,  the  most  won- 
derful and  widely  -  diffused  that  the 
world  has  seen,  never  came  through 
this  endless  reading.  Her  great 
teacher  resolutely  fought  .against  that 
false  appearance  and  conceit  of  knowl- 
ledge  that  our  over-indulgence  in 
literature  is  so  apt  to  give.  He 
thought  it  his  first  duty  to  warn  his 
hearers  that  ready-made  intelligence 
could  in  no  way  be  communicated  to 
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them.  He  could  only  aid  them  in 
developing  the  germs  of  knowledge 
already  present  in  their  minds.  The 
Socratic  figure  of  the  midwife  limits 
the  function  of  the  writer  as  well  as 
that  of  the  speaker.  This  per- 
petual easy  reading  tends  to  en- 
courage that  unhappiest  state  of  mind 
for  young  persons,  when  the  thoughts 
are  directed  to  no  definite  end,  but 
dance  about  from  one  author  to  an- 
other, finding  rest  nowhere.  It 
threatens  to  make  us  characterless. 
We  have  dearly  purchased  our  one 
virtue  of  tolerance,  when  nothing 
seems  so  settled  as  to  be  worth  a  con- 
viction. 

Some  of  us  are  old  enough  to  re- 
member a  few  survivors  of  a  genera- 
tion that  was  brought  up  on  compara- 
tively few  books.  How  little  knew 
the  so-called  educated  men  of  that 
period,  and  yet  how  much  !  They 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  greater 
Greek  and  Roman  classics ;  and  in 
English  they  had  read  and  re-read 
Locke,  Bacon,  Milton  in  prose  and 
verse,  Shakspeare,  and,  above  all,  the 
Bible.  An  intimate  acquaintance 
with  these  few  volumes  constituted 
their  culture;  but  these  they  had 
mastered.  They  made  extracts  from 
them  in  commonplace  books,  dis- 
cussed them  at  their  social  meetings, 
and,  as  it  were,  absorbed  them  into 
their  blood.  They  read  actively,  not 
passively.  They  were  not  tempted 
to  hurry  through  a  book,  because  there 
was  a  public  library  across  the  way 
offering  a  thousand  others  equally 
worthy  of  attention.  They  were 
compelled  to  make  the  most  of  their 
author,  to  pause  over  his  statements, 
question  his  conclusions,  and  to  ar- 
bitrate between  truth  and  his  view 
of  it.  It  is  easy  to 'recognize  the 
work  done  by  this  measured  reading 
towards  developing  the  intellect,  stor- 


ing the  mind  with  images,  and  train- 
ing the  man  to  habits  of  accuracy  and 
perseverance. 

Warnings  against  the  danger  here 
noticed  have  been  occasionally  heard. 
"  Strange "  exclaims  Henry  Rogers, 
"  if  that  excess  of  literature  which  we 
take  to  be  a  security  against  a  second 
invasion  of  barbarism  should  bring 
about  a  condition  of  things  not  much 
better!"  Niebuhr  has  lamented  that 
"the  great  multiplication  of  books 
gives  ris'e  to  the  danger  of  a  still-born 
learning,  as  unprolific  as  the  double 
flowers  of  our  gardens."  And  it  is 
true  that  we  occasionally  meet  with 
immense  readers,  whose  knowledge 
consists  of  reports  of  cases  filed  away 
in  the  memory,  but  who  have  left 
themselves  no.  time  to  cultivate  the 
perception  of  relation  necessary  to 
deduce  the  unknown  from  the  known, 
and  so  coin  their  treasures  for  current 
use.  Yet  this  is  certainly  not  the 
special  peril  against  which  the  aver- 
age American  reader  should  receive 
friendly  counsel.  It  is  no  still-born 
learning  that  his  miscellaneous  read- 
ing is  likely  to  produce.  Nothing 
worthy  that  name  can  be  expected  to 
come  of  it.  For  it  is  something  to 
retain  in  the  memory  the  verbal  ex- 
pressions of  results,  even  when  the 
intellect  is  not  put  to  work  to  grasp 
any  principle  they  may  point  out. 
And  if  much  of  our  high-pressure 
reading  fails  to  give  even  this  poten- 
tiality of  power,  it  is  well  to  face  the 
fact,  that  the  works  of  thinkers  and  * 
reasoners  may  be  taken  in  opiate 
doses,  and  dull  the  faculties  of  thought 
and  reason  in  ourselves. 

Mr.  Brown,  a  gentleman  of  middle 
age,  who  is  gradually  withdrawing 
from  active  business,  lives  with  his 
family  in  a  prosperous  New-England 
town.  There  is  a  public  library  next 
door,  constantly  supplied  with  freshest 
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books.  By  borrowing  the  cards  of 
their  servants,  who  seldom  use  them, 
the  Browns  keep  six  or  eight  volumes 
going  at  a  time.  They  are  a  reading 
family,  bound  to  read  the  best  periodi- 
cals and  newspapers  in  the  reading- 
room,  as  well  as  all  the  best  books 
that  appear  upon  the  shelves.  They 
have  chipped  off  hasty  scraps  of  every 
thing,  and  read  themselves  into  impar- 
tial imbecility  upon  all  sides  of  every 
question.  Some,  or  all,  of  them  have 
drifted  through  the  conspicuous  au- 
thors of  the  day  in  morals,  theology, 
poetry,  romance,  philosophy,  and  sci- 
ence. •  Kenan  and  Newman,  Scho- 
penhauer and  Swedenborg,  Brown- 
ing and  Biichner,  Taine,  Matthew  Ar- 
nold, Grote,  Buskin,  these,  and  a  hun- 
dred others,  have  come  like  shadows 
through  the  household,  and  so  de- 
parted. They  have  a  nodding  street- 
acquaintance  with  manj-  choice  per- 
sons, but  among  them  all  no  friend. 
Of  the  greater  English  classics  Brown's 
young  people,  who  profess  to  be  highly 
educated,  know  nothing  at  all.  They 
stand  unopened  where  their  grand- 
fathers left  them.  They  are,  after  all, 
hard  reading,  also  slow  reading,  de- 
manding some  attention;  and  where 
is  the  time  ?  Here  come  popularized 
sciences  profusely  illustrated  ;  society 
romances  by  really  clever  writers ; 
speculations  in  religion,  charming  in 
style  and  of  undoubted  originality ; 
atheism,  perfumed  with  sentiment, 
and  defended  with  critical  scholarship. 
These  must  be  read  or  half-read, 
skimmed  or  skipped  through;  for, 
behold  new  books  are  coming  down 
upon  us,  not  as  single  spies,  but  in  bat- 
talions. As  Yankee  taxpayers  we  are 
bound  to  make  a  good  bargain.  We 
must  keep  up  with  the  age  and  the 
library. 

"Intellectual   emancipation,"    said 
the  great  German,  "if  it  does  not  give 


us  command  over  ourselves,  is  poison- 
ous." A  Goethe,  doubtless,  might 
read  all  that  Brown  and  his  family 
undertake  to  read,  and  use  ever}''  word 
of  it.  But  Brown  is  not  Goethe,  but 
only  Brown.  Like  you  and  me,  he 
was  born  to  train  with  the  rank  and 
file  of  well-intentioned,  commonplace 
American  citizens.  He  wants  a  few 
good  books,  administered  thoroughly 
and  in  proper  sequence,  to  energize 
his  work,  and  elevate  his  character. 
These  might  inspire  him  with  a  wor- 
thy sense  of  his  function  as  Brown  ; 
they  might  give  his  humble  powers  a 
maximum  of  efficiency ;  they  might 
inspire  him  to  perform  the  irksome 
duties  of  social  intercourse  with  neigh- 
bors not  quite  so  wise  as  he  is;  they 
might  give  him  strength  to  bear  his 
full  burden  of  gross,  unpleasant  politi- 
cal work ;  for  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
politicians  who  have  kindly  used  their 
"  influence  "  to  furnish  him  with  a  free 
library  only  ask  that  he  will  stay 
there,  and  not  disturb  their  packed 
caucus. 

Of  course,  Brown  has  a  dim  fancy 
that  he  and  his  family  are  getting  ed- 
ucated at  a  furious  rate.  But  what 
a  satire  upon  the  derivation  of  the 
word  !  He  draws  nothing  out  of  him- 
self, and  does  not  succeed  in  putting 
much  in  that  is  valuable.  As  Ham- 
let is  unable  to  act,  because  he  cannot 
stop  thinking,  so  Brown  becomes  un- 
able to  think  or  act,  because  he  can- 
not stop  reading.  But  his  books  have 
not  widened  his  effective  knowledge, 
or  even  increased  his  power  of  ex- 
pression. To  him  theuniverse  seems 
a  blur  of  echoes,  a  confusion  of  hear- 
says and  distant  reports.  His  indi- 
viduality is  almost  obliterated ;  and 
the  honest  work  of  making  what  he 
could  of  himself  he  has  failed  to  do. 

To  any  one  disposed  to  use  some 
conscience  in  his  reading,  there  comes 
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tliis  perplexing  question,  What  ought 
I  to  do  about  newspapers  ?  To  which 
inquiry,  at  least  this  partial  answer 
may  be  confidently  returned,  You  can- 
not do  without  them.  Doubt  any 
one's  good  sense  who  speaks  scornfully 
of  newspapers.  There  is  much  in  them 
that  is  trifling,  and,  perhaps,  demor- 
alizing; but,  in  the  best  of  them,  how 
much  that  is.  wise  and  noble !  What 
wealth  of  enjoyment  and  instruction 
they  may  bring  to  every  home  where 
they  are  rightly  selected,  and  rightly 
read !  I  have  a  few  choice  volumes 
on  my  shelves,  among  them  an  Olivet 
Cicero  and  a  folio  Shakspeare  ;  but  I 
would  save  my  newspaper  scrap-books 
before  either  of  them.  I  have  no  vol- 
umes that  contain  so  much  sound 
thought,  good  English,  good  sense, 
and  important  knowledge.  If  you  ask 
for  wit,  I  will  agree  to  match  every 
jest  and  sarcasm  in  "  The  School  for 
Scandal"  with  something  from  my 
scrap-book  quite  as  good  in  the  way 
of  epigram,  and  flashed  upon  some 
mischief  which  it  is  important  should 
be  seen.  Here  are  full  reports  of  lec- 
tures on  history  by  Hedge,  poetry  by 
Lowell,  science  by  Agassiz  and  Tyn- 
dall.  Here  are  Mill's  speeches  in  par- 
liament, his  free-trade  letters  to  New- 
York  admirers,  and  Mr.  Greeley's 
reply  to  them.  You  will  find  copious 
extracts  giving  the  heart  of  the  best 
modern  books,  and  intelligent  summa- 
ries of  the  systems  they  advocate. 
Here  are  occasional  sermons  into 
which  leading  American  divines  have 
put  their  most  earnest  thought.  Here 
are  vigorous  expressions  of  the  best 
political  intelligence  clipped  from  the 
leaders  of  the  best  newspapers.  And, 
quite  as  important,  here  are  little  crisp 
criticisms  of  blundering  political  work 
from  indignant  citizens  whose  daily 
duty  has  brought  them  face  to  face 
with  absurdities  of  legislation.  Take 


the  best  newspapers  by  all  means,  — 
as  many  of  them  as  you  can  afford,  — 
and  then  take  nine-tenths  of  their 
reading-matter  for  granted.  Some  of 
it  is  good  for  nobody ;  much  of  it  is 
good  for  somebody :  but  only  a  small 
part  is  wanted  by  you.  But  how 
precious  are  these  fragments,  if  wisely 
chosen  !  If  you  are  interested  in  the 
investigation  of  any  political  sub- 
ject, —  and  every  American  citizen 
should  have  some  study  of  this  sort,  — 
you  will  find  in  almost  every  newspa- 
per an  illustration  of  some  aspect  of  it. 
Remember  that  it  is  better  to  sub- 
,  scribe  to  a  Tew  first-class  newspapers, 
that  you  may  read  at  home  with  the 
scissors  in  your  hand,  than  to  glance 
over  a  score  of  them  in  a  public  read- 
ing-room. Almost  every  thing  that 
it  is  good  and  useful  to  know  gets  said 
or  copied  or  suggested  in  some  column 
of  our  free  press.  Venerable  absur- 
dities are  exposed  by  thinkers  of  ac- 
knowledged ability ;  and  institutions 
worth  preserving  are  defended  against 
the  assaults  of  the  foolish.  But,  if 
newspapers  may  be  put  to  noblest  uses, 
they  may  be  so  used  as  to  enervate, 
and  even  to  demoralize.  Let  us  love 
them  wisely,  but  not  too  well. 

If  the  danger  here  hinted  at  be 
admitted,  it  is  not  easy  to  point  out 
the  remedy.  We  must  make  a  com- 
promise between  the  demands  of  an 
existing  state  of  things  and  the  ideal 
conditions  of  Utopia.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  lay  down  any  rule  as  of 
universal  application.  Our  powers 
of  acquiring  facts,  of  incorporating 
them  with  our  individual  culture,  arid 
of  using  them  for  symmetrical  growth, 
are  as  different  as  our  powers  of 
physical  endurance.  Each  one  of  us 
must  find  the  law  of  his  own  consti- 
tution, and  obey  it.  To  discourage 
the  present  demand  for  free  reading 
would  be  as  foolish  as  to  oppose  the 
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cheapening  of  food  because  the 
doctors  tell  us  that  nine  people  out 
of  every  ten  eat  more  than  is  good 
for  them.  But  let  us  he  careful,  that, 
while  we  express  a  reasonable  gratifi- 
cation that  our  people  are  obtaining 
free  access  to  books,  we  do  not  seem 
to  proclaim  a  false  principle.  Profit- 
able reading  has  always  demanded 
positive  mental  effort,  and,  in  these 
days,  it  also  requires  the  sternest  self- 
control.  It  is  possible  that  our  con- 
stantly multiplying  libraries  may 
keep  the  word  of  promise  to  the  eye 


to  break  it  to  the  hope  ;  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  ease  in  obtaining  even  good 
authors  does  not  necessarily  secure  a 
maximum  of  utility  for  their  works. 

We  are  not  only  committed  to  free 
education,  but,  as  it  now  -seems,  to 
free  reading.  Let  us  fight  it  -out 
bravely  on  that  line ;  but  let  the 
wise  legislator  provide  what  securi- 
ties he  may  against  the  excessive 
application  of  a  good  principle.  Let 
the  good  citizen  also,  both  by  example 
and  counsel,  protest  against  its  per- 
version to  evil.  J-  P«  Q- 
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BY   FREDERIC    WADWORTH    LORING. 


CHAPTER   I. 

JERRY  ECKERT  stood  in  the  little 
mining-town  of  Corneille  in  the  cold 
gray  dawn  of  a  June  morning.     He 
had  a  horse  and  a  mule  standing  by 
him  harnessed  to  a  post,  while  he,  with 
his  hands  plunged   into  the  pockets 
of  his  pea-jacket,,  walked  impatiently 
up  and  down,  waiting  for  the  arrival 
of  the   stage   which   passed  through 
Corneille  every  morning  at  half -past 
five.     Corneille,  even  in  the  morning 
light,  presented  an  appearance  more 
singular  than  attractive.     Everybody 
was  asleep,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
of   that.     The   curtains  were  drawn 
closely  over  the  windows  of  the  dance- 
houses;  the  signs  on  the  bar-rooms 
presented    an    appearance    of   blank 
somnolence;     and     the    only    living 
creature  Jerry   could    see   anywhere 
around  was  an  honest  miner,  who  lay 
profoundly  and  thoroughly  drunk  in 
the  place  where  a  gutter  should  have 
been,  but,  owing  to  the  incomplete 


condition  of  the  Corneille  streets, 
was  not.  Jerry  walked  up  an  d  down, 
whistling,  looking  at  his  watch,  gazing 
in  the  direction  where  the  stage 
ought  to  appear,  and  pausing  occa- 
sionally to  poke  the  unconscious 
miner  with  his  foot,  and  wonder  at 
the  quality  of  liquor  which  he  must 
have  consumed  to  bring  him  to  such 
a  condition.  But  there  is  always  an 
end  even  to  the  most  protracted  and 
wearisome  delay ;  and,  as  Jerry  began 
for  the  eighth  or  tenth  time  to  revile 
the  stage  line  and  its  management, 
the  coach  itself  appeared  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  distant  hill,  drawn  by  four 
wildly  careering  horses,  and  then  ap- 
peared to  precipitate  itself  into  the 
valley  and  disappear.  Then  a  re-ap- 
pearance ;  and  the  solitary  passenger 
on  the  top  of  the  coach  opened  his 
eyes,  gazed  at  Jerry,  and  smiled.  He 
was  a  bright,  handsome  fellow,  —  all 
the  more  handsome  from  the  contrast 
between  his  dress  and  manner  and  the 
roughness  of  the  surrpun ding  prospect. 
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«  At  last,  Teddy  ! "  said  Jerry,  shak- 
ing his  friend's  hand  as  he  alighted, 
in  a  somewhat  cramped  and  disjointed 
manner,  from  his  perch  above. 

"  At  last,  Jeremiah !  How  are  you. 
any  way  ?  " 

"  This  is  the  third  morning  I  have 
been  down  to  meet  you,  you  unpunc- 
tual  rascal !  We  have  another  ride  to 
take  yet." 

"Another  ride?     But  first"  — 

"  But  first  here  is  a  flask.  That's 
good!  Now  mount  that  mule,  and 
come  to  breakfast,  —  only  eight  miles, 
Teddy." 

"  Only  eight  miles,  after  thirty-six 
miles  of  cold  night  riding,  alkali,  and 
sage  brush  !  Delightful'! " 

"  Now,  then,  Teddy,  listen  to  me. 
You  have  taken  a  tour  to  the  West, 
nominally  to  sketch,  but  really  to 
loaf.  Oh,  I  know  you,  if  I  haven't 
seen  you  for  a  year !  How  does  your 
mule  go  ?  " 

"  Smoothly,  Jerry ;  but  I  have  a 
vague  feeling  of  distrust  oppressing 
my  mind." 

"That's  right.  Be  prepared  for 
treachery,  and  she  won't  buck.  You 
have  just  enough  money  to  keep  you 
from  working  seriously,  and  to  allow 
you  to  go  where  you  like,  and  do 
what  you  like,  unfortunate  and  envi- 
able Ted !  Are  you  married  yet  ?  " 

"  Not  any.     Are  you  ?  " 

"  Decidedly  not.  Women  are  few 
and  far  between  in  Corneille;  and 
such  as  there  are  are  not  of  the  mar- 
rying sort.  Besides,  our  camp  being 
eight  miles  out  of  town,  we  see  little 
female  society.  And  now  let  me  de- 
scribe to  you  the  people  whom  you 
are  to  meet." 

"  Horse-thieves,  gamblers,  and  some 
honest  people  that  have  lost  thirty 
thousand  dollars.  I  find  that  is  the 
regular  sum  that  busted  capitalists 
have  seen  evaporate  in  these  re- 


gions. I  find  queer  characters  mo- 
notonous." 

"  Be  comforted,  Teddy ;  for  we  have 
few  such  in  our  camp.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Archwell,  a  graduate  of  Cam- 
bridge (not  Harvard,  understand,  but 
Cambridge  on  the  Cam)  is  an  English- 
man, and  our  cook.  On  Sundays  he 
puts  on  a  boiled  shirt,  and  reads  the 
service.  Cause,  intemperance, — a 
disease,  not  a  crime,  in  his  case,  Ted." 

"  One  queer  character." 

"  So  is  everybody,  who  is  not  putty. 
Then  we  have  a  Yale  graduate,  and 
an  Amherst  graduate,  —  good  manly 
fellows  both  of  them,  but  given  undu- 
ly to  quarrelling  over  the  respective 
merits  of  the  Delta  Beta  and  the 
Zeta  Omega." 

"Charming!     Go  on." 

"  Well  let  me  think.  We  have  a 
pioneer,  —  a  dear,  modest,  brown  old 
fellow,  who  has  been  on  this  coast  so 
long,  that  I  believe  he  cherishes  the 
delusion  that  he  was  born  here. 
Then  we  have  another  who  has  been  an 
actor  in  a  Sacramento  theatre,  a  West- 
ern editor,  a  mule-driver,  a  packer,  a 
member  of  the  Nevada  legislature  "  — 

"  Stop,  stop  for  Heaven's  sake  ! 
I  tell  you  that  I  am  tired  of  the 
striking.  I  want  the  common-place." 

"  Then  go  home  to  the  East ;  you 
won't  find  it  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
And  then  we  have  one  other  person 
worthy  your  attention." 

"  Who  is  he  ?  " 

"  She.  But  I  think  you  had  better 
see  her  before  I  tell  you  her  story." 

"  She  !  Her !  Explain.  I  thought 
you  had  no  women." 

"  She  is  not  a  woman." 

"What,  then?" 

"  Oh  !  wait :  I  want  to  excite  your 
curiosity." 

"  I  believe  you,  Jerry.  But  »you 
want  to  tell  me  a  story  more.  Oh,  I 
know  your  tricks  and  your  manners  t " 
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"  Well,  you  are  right.  See,  below 
there  is  our  camp,  only  three  miles 
away,  now.  What  do  you  think  of 
it?" 

"That  it  is  the  only  spot  I  have 
yet  seen  in  this  desert  which  I  can 
make  into  a  sketch." 

"  Wait  until  you  have  seen  Mur- 
ray's little  sister,  and  you  will  find 
materials  for  another  sketch." 

"Murray's  little  sister!  That  is 
the  mysterious  her,  I  suppose." 

"  That  is  the  mysterious  her.  But 
you  are  right  about  the  camp  :  it  is 
the  only  delightful  mining-camp  in 
the  State,  —  a  camp  refined,  but  not 
emasculated." 

"Well,  tell  me  about  Murray's 
little  sister." 

"  This  is  all.  Two  years  ago,  a 
young  man  named  Murray  Cochrane 
came  here  prospecting.  He  brought 
with  him  his  little  sister,  a  mere 
child  of  ten  years  old.  She  lived 
with  him,  sharing  his  rough  life, 
apparently  thinking  of  nothing,  real- 
izing the  existence  of  nothing,  but 
her  brother,  who  loved  her  terribly, 
absorbingly.  Those  two  were  all  the 
world  to  each  other,  and  had,  young  as 
he  was,  and  child  as  she  was,  the  bur- 
den of  a  secret  between  them.  The 
'child  laughed  sometimes;  the  man 
never.  What  their  life's  tragedy  was, 
we  never  knew :  we  never  even 
learned  his  name,  so  apart  from  all  of 
us  were  they.  He  struck  a  lead,  but 
never  took  out  papers,  that  we  could 
find." 

"  In  short,  he  was  a  mystery." 

"  A  mystery  ?  —  a  tragedy,  poor  fel- 
low. His  little  sister  used  to  go  in 
and  sit  near  him  as  he  worked.  About 
a  month  passed  in  this  way ;  and  then 
came  the  dreadful  accident.  The 
water  broke  through,  and  drowned 
him.  We  rushed  to  help  him  :  we 
saved  the  little  girl,  but  he  was  lost." 


"  It  must  have  been  terrible." 
Terrible,  Ted  !  But  that  was  not 
the  worst.  The  child  lay  sick  in  a 
raving,  delirious  brain-fever  for  weeks, 
and  we  nursed  her.  The  roughest 
men  in  our  gang  had  something  to 
bring  to  Murray's  little  sister.  Poor  r 
little  child  !  she  never  recovered." 
"Why,  what  do  you  mean,  Jerry  ?  " 
"  Simply  this.  Youth  and  a  strong 
constitution  brought  her  through  ;  but 
her  reason  is  gone.  She  thinks  that 
Murray  has  gone  away,  and  will  re- 
turn some  day ;  but  she  refuses  to  tell 
us  her  name  or  his  :  she  has  evidently 
been  forbidden  to  reveal  any  thing  of 
the  secret  of  her  brother's-  life.  We 
have  incorporated  a  company,  as  you 
know ;  but  we  do  not  touch  his  old 
claim.  We  have  built  her  a  little  hut, 
and  she  comes  down  every  day  to  see 
us.  Our  poor,  little  crazy  queen  !  If 
you  can  sketch  her,  Ted  —  But  I  will 
say  no  more,  a^d  leave  you  to  judge 
her  for  yourself.  We  are  almost  th  ere ; 
and  see !  here  come  the  representa- 
tives of  Yale  and  Amherst  to  meet  us. 
Halloo,  Delta  Beta  !  how  is  breakfast  ? 
Waiting?  It  shall  not  wait  long, 
then.  Gentlemen,  my  friend  Mr. 
Theodore  Parker  Barclay,  from  Bos- 
ton, very  much.  Let  us  gallop  !  " 

CHAPTER   II. 

TEDDY  BARCLAY  was  a  butterfly. 
He  had  thoughts,  affections,  feelings, 
passions,  organs;  but  he  was  rich, 
amiable,  and  a  universal  pet.  Every 
woman  who  knew  him  enjoyed  his  so- 
ciety; and  no  husband  was  ever  jeal- 
ous thereby.  He  could  do  things 
permitted,  to  no  other  man,  because 
he  never  did  what  other  men  did.  He 
flirted,  but  transparently.  He  was  a 
happy,  sunny  boy,  governed  less  by 
his  moral  sense  than  by  his  fine  in- 
stincts. Idolized  by  his  parents,  he 
had  no  one  to  arouse  in  him  the 
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strong  element  of  manhood  that 
fights,  and,  whether  conquered  or  de- 
feated, adds  to  human  good.  But 
lately  Teddy  had  become  as  much 
dissatisfied  as  it  was  possible  for  him 
to  be ;  and  after  skimming  through 
college,  and  fluttering  about  Europe, 
he  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  to  visit 
his  old  friend  Jerry  Eckert, —  Jerry 
Eckert  who  had  for  four  years  scolded 
and  petted  him, —  Jerry  Eckert,  who, 
having  displayed  marked  forensic 
ability  in  college,  had  astonished  all 
his  classmates  by  becoming  a  miner 
far  away  from  what  they  considered 
civilization.  By  the  time  that  Teddy 
had  been  two  hours  in  the  camp,  every 
man,  from  Jerry  and  his  associates, 
down  to  the  roughest  of  the  laboring 
miners,  was  his  friend  and  protector. 
Fly  where  he  might,  this  butterfly  was 
always  in  the  sunshine.  As  he  came 
in  to  lunch,  with  an  unfinished  sketch, 
which  he  had  thrown  aside  for  some 
botanical  specimens  which  he  forgot 
to  analyze,  Jerry  looked  at  him,  and 
chuckled.  "What  is  k  now,. Jerry," 
asked  Teddy.  "  Why  you, —  you  irre- 
sponsible cuss  ! "  said  Jerry  with  more 
emphasis  than  eloquence.  "  Here  you 
are  blundering  around  just  as  you 
used  to." 

"  Well,  why  shouldn't  I?  "  said  Ted. 
"  Somebody  is  always  around  to  help 
me."  And  Jerry  was  silent,  and  said 
no  more. 

"  But  I  say,  Jerry,"  continued  Ted- 
dy, helping  himself  to  canned  salm- 
on as  he  spoke,  "where  is  the  little 
miner?" 

"  Murray's  little  sister  ?  "  said  Jerry. 
"  Oh !  you  must  wait  until  evening  to 
see  her.  She  comes  down  then  to  ask 
if  we  have  seen  her  brother ;  and  then 
we  give  her  supper  and  breakfast,  and 
she  goes  away." 

"And  does  she  live  alone  so?" 
asked  Teddy.  "  I  should  think  you 


would   be   afraid    that    the    Indians 
might  get  at  her." 

"  The  Indians,"  said  Jerry,  "  are 
afraid  of  .us,  and  the  vengeance  that 
would  surely  follow,  if  she  were  mo- 
lested. Don't  be  impatient,  Ted. 
You  will  see  her  to-night." 

"But  I  want  to  see  her  before," 
said  Teddy  half  petulantly. 

"  It  is  no  go,"  said  Jerry  firmly. 
"  We  never  disturb  her  in  the  day- 
time." 

But  Teddy  had,  like  many  other 
frank  people,  a  certain  retentiveness, 
especially  when  he  meant  to  do  some- 
thing which  he  should  not;  and,  when 
he  started  off  on  a  ramble  that  after- 
noon, it  was  with  the  fixed  intention 
of  discovering  the  whereabouts  of  this 
mountain  heroine. 

Here  and  there  he  passed  by  a  shaft, 
where  the  grass  had  yielded  to  sage- 
brush, and  the  path  had  degenerated 
into  a  mere  trail,  as  if  some  gigantic 
hand  had  just  touched  the  bushes,  and 
•  had  then  been  withdrawn  again. 

By  the  time  Teddy's  mule  had 
reached  the  sage-brush,  Teddy's  mind 
was  occupied  with  finding  the  trail ; 
and  then  a  gorgeous  cactus  excited 
his  admiration,  so  that  he  quite  for- 
got the  object  of  his  ride,  and  started, 
when  he  heard  a  voice  say, — 

"Oh,  please,  sir,  please  stop  a  min- 
ute !  This  is  the  way." 

"  This  is  the  way  ?  "  repeated  Ted- 
dy half  mechanically. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  girl.  "  Didn't  Mur- 
ray send  you  ? 

"  What  could  I  say,  Jerry  ?  "  said 
Teddy  a  few  hours  later.  "  That  poor 
child  stood  gazing  sadly  at  me  with 
those  wonderful  eyes ;  and  really,  old 
fellow,  I  didn't  dare  to  say,  No." 

To  which  Jerry  shook  his  head 
doubtfully. 

The  girl  was  a  child  of  fourteen 
years  of  age.  She  was  dressed  in  a 
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flannel  waist  and  skirt  of  a  dark  brown, 
which  did  not  aid  her  beauty,  but 
could  not  injure  it.  Her  hair,  abun- 
dant and  beautiful,  fell  in  long  masses 
on  her  shoulders;  her  complexion, 
though  tanned  and  burned  by  expos- 
ure, was  still  fair  and  delicate  ;  and 


with  one  of  his  men  to  hunt  up  the 
missing  Teddy. 

Judge  of  his  surprise,  when  he  saw 
that  youth  calmly  walking  toward 
him,  with  Murray's  little  sister  hold- 
ing his  hand,  and  chattering  away 
with  more  real  merriment  than  Jerry 


her  great,  sad  eyes,  whose  dark  hue    had  ever  seen  from  her. 


contrasted  with  her  fair  hair,  gave  to 
her  an  almost  unearthly  beauty. 
Teddy's  first  thought  was,  "What  a 
splendid  subject  for  a  sketch ! "  his 
second, "  What  an  artist's  eye  I  have ! " 
The  vain  little  rascal !  And  so,  before 
he  had  known  it,  he  had  given  him- 
self a  claim  on  her. 

"And  is  Murray  well?"  she  said, 
"or  is  he  going  to  stay  still  lon- 
ger?" , 

"He  won't  come  back  for  a  long, 
long  time,  little  girl,"  said  Teddy. 
"  But  I  shall  be  your  friend ;  and  you 
must  wait  for  him  bravely." 

"  Oh !  I  do,  sir,"  said  Murray's 
little  sister;  "but  it  is  very,  very 
lonely." 


"  Well,   you    have 
nicely,"    said    Jerry. 


frightened  us 
"  Your  mule 
came  back  without  you,  and  we  sup- 
posed you  had  been  thrown  off." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it ! "  replied  Teddy 
gayly.  "  I  have  been  making  the 
acquaintance  of  Ellie  here ;  and  we  are 
already  the  best  of  friends,  and  I  am 
going  to  take  care  of  her"  — 

"  Until  Murray  comes  back,"  said 
Murray's  little  sister  very  tranquilly. 

CHAPTER  III. 


CAPT.  WILL  M.  FERRETTS  returned 
to  Corneille.  His  absence  had  evi- 
dently had  a  bad  effect  on  him,  judg- 
ing from  the  unpleasant  combination 

There  was  something  very  forlorn  of  flush  and  «p*allor  which  seemed  to 
and  desolate  in  her  tone,  as  well  as  in  form  his  complexion, 
her  attitude,  as  she  stood  looking  up 
at  him,  her  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  the 
bare  mountain-side,  over  whose  sun- 
lit surface  the  long  black  shadows  of 
the  afternoon  were  beginning  to  creep,  heart  a  simple  lover  of  nature.  I  al- 
serving  as  a  background  to  the  pic-  ways  played  the  rural  lovers  in  the 

theatre  at  Sacramento,  —  from  choice, 
sir,  as  my  position  did  not  necessitate 


His  companions  rallied  him  on  his 
appearance.  "  Spare  me,  gentlemen," 
said  the  captain  ;  "  although  in  expe- 
rience a  man  of  the  world,  I  am  at 


ture. 

"Let  me  come  in  and  see  you," 
said  Teddy;  and,  without  waiting  for 
an  answer,  he  jumped  off  his  mule,  and 
entered.  That  animal  immediately 
turned,  and  walked  pleasantly  back  to 
his  stable,  filling  Jerry  Eckert's  mind 
with  consternation.  Could  Teddy 
have  been  thrown  off  by  that  beast  ? 
Of  course,  Teddy  would  get  into  some 
difficulty ;  but  he  hadn't  expected 
trouble  as  soon  as  this.  And  so  he 
kept  grumbling  to  himself  until  he 
had  saddled  two  horses,  and  started 


it.  I  return  sir,  from  the  city,  that 
seething  sea  of  cosmopolitan  strife, 
San  Francisco,  with  a  feeling  of  relief, 
and  a  yearning  for  something  Arca- 
dian ;  and,  by  Jove,  sir !  I  have  found 
it  The  fair  Ophelia,  if  I  may  so 
designate  the  unfortunate  maniac  o£ 
Corneille,  —  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
town  of  that  name,  and  not  to  the 
celebrated  French  dramatist,  —  has 
found  a  Hamlet ;  a  Hamlet  in  all  re- 
spects but  the  vacillation,  which,  as 
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I  take  it,  constituted  the  chief  im- 
perfection of  that  '  glass  of  fashion, 
and  that  mould  of  form,'  the  immortal 
Shakspeare's  most  many-sided  char- 
acterization." 

"•Capt.  Ferretts  having  paused  for 
breath,"  said  Jerry,  '•'  I  introduce  him 
to  my  friend,  Mr.  Barclay,  whom 
I  suppose  he  means  to  compare  to 
Hamlet." 

"The  supposition  is  correct,"  said 
the  captain.  "  Mr.  Barclay,  your 
most  humble.  I  understand  that  you 
have  impressed  the  maniac  mind." 

"Why,  really,"  said  Teddy j  but 
the  captain  stopped  him. 

11  Nay,  sir,"  he  said  with  a  superb 
wave  of  the  hand,  "  deny  it  not.  To 
re-illume  the  darkened  organism  of 
Nature's  greatest  work,  the  mind, 
and,  I  may  add,  the  female  mind,  is  a 
pretty  high-toned  work  for  a  young 
man.  I  should  like  to  see  you  oper- 
ate." 

"  Operate  ! "  said  Teddy.  "  Eeally, 
sir,  I  did  not  come  here  to  set  up  a 
lunatic  asylum." 

"  An  apt  rejoinder,"  said  the  cap- 
tain, "  and  pithy.  Ah,  sir,  I  wish  I 
had  known  you  when  I  was  young  ! " 

"I  was  said  to  be  an  interesting 
baby,"  replied  Teddy  dryly. 

This  conversation  with  the  captain 
was  the  prelude  to  a  series  of  attacks 
made  by  him  'on  Teddy.  The  un- 
fortunate young  artist  could  not 
sketch,  could  not  write,  could  go  no- 
where, and  clo  nothing,  without  being 
followed  by  the  captain.  One  day, 
however,  Teddy  forgave  him,  because 
of  a  suggestion. 

"  You  have  remarked,  my  dear  sir," 
said  the  captain,  "  that  you  would  be 
pleased  to  make  our  daft  little  friend 
here,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the 
canny  Scotchmen,  the  centre  of  a  pic- 
ture ;  but  that  you  could  not  find  the 
surroundings.  Now,  sir,  I  have  an 


idea."  And  then,  while  Teddy  lis- 
tened, the  captain  explained  his  idea, 
verbosely,  to  be  sure ;  but  still  it  was 
an  idea,  and  one  which  delighted  Ted- 
dy,—  to  paint  the  child  holding  a 
light  in  one  hand,  inside  one  of  the 
chambers  of  a  mine. 

"  By  Jove  ! "  said  Teddy  warmly, 
"  the  idea  is  gorgeous !  What  an 
effect  of  light  and  shade  !  I'll  go  and 
get  the  child  at  once." 

The  child,  however,  hesitated,  and, 
though  she  finally  consented,  it  was 
with  so  much  reluctance,  that  Teddy 
declared  it  made  him  feel  half  guilty 
to  persevere  in  his  design.  Still 
for  several  days  Teddy  and  Murray's 
little  sister  were  to  be  seen  far  down 
the  shaft,  surrounded  by  candles  and 
lanterns,  — r-  Teddy  painting ;  the  child 
with  moujnful  eyes  gleaming  with 
unusual  briliancy  out  of  the  subdued 
light  inside  the  chamber ;  while  every 
few  hours  the  captain  would  swooii 
down  upon  them  with  the  remark,  — 

"The  work  goes  bravely  on;"  and 
then,  throwing  back  his  head  criti- 
cally, add,  with  a  sort  of  crescen- 
do,- 

"  Admirable !  my  dear  sir,  admir- 
able ! " 

One  day  Teddy  sat  painting  as 
usual,  when  a  half-groan  from  Ellie 
made  him  start. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter?"  he 
asked  in  surprise.  "  Are  you  tired." 

"No,  not  tired,"  said  Ellie,  "but 
so  frightened !  Oh,  please  let  us  come 
away ! " 

"But  what  is  the  matter?"  said 
Teddy. 

"It  came  before,  and  it  will  come 
again,"  cried  Ellie.  "Murray  was 
taken  away;  and  it  will  take  you 
away.  I  know  the  cruel  sound. 
Hark !  don't  you  hear  it  ?  " 

Teddy  listened;  but  all  was  still 
except  a  little  trickling  sound  of 
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dropping  water,  which  seemed  a  little, 
a  very  little,  louder  than  usual. 

"  Oh,  come,  come  ! "  urged  Ellie ; 
and  so,  hardly  realizing  that  there  was 
any  danger,  hut  desirous  of  relieving 
the  child's  anxiety,  he  gathered  up 
his  materials,  and  started  to  leave. 
And  at  that  very  moment  there  was 
a  roar,  a  crash :  a  torrent  of  water 
rushed  over  him.  He  seemed  to  see 
the  glittering  metallic  walls  rush  from 
their  places :  he  thrust  Ellie,  with  a 
strength  not  his  own,  partly  through 
the  opening,  the  main  entrance ;  and 
then  his  consciousness  forsook  him. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

MY  DEAR  JERRY,  —  Good  news,  — 
the  best  of  news.  First  about  Ellie, 
and  next  about  my  picture.  You 're- 
member that  the  doctor  whom  you 
brought  down  to  Corneille  said  that 
Ellie  would  recover  entirely,  and  be  as 
she  was  wont  to  be.  Well,  it  is 
about  two  years  since  then  ;  and  this 
little  miner-girl  graduated  at  the 
high-toned  school  to  which  my  moth- 
er sent  her  with  great  success.  She 
read  an  essay  on  frontier-life,  which 
was  wildly  applauded  and  bouqueted. 

"  What  does  that  beautiful  product 
of  luxury  know  about  frontier-life?" 
asked  Professor  Guitot,the  distinguish- 
ed savant,  of  me.  And  I  told  him  ;  and 
he  said  it  was  wonderful ;  and  then  I 
introduced  him.  But,  if  you  don't 
come  East  before  the  10th  of  next 
month,  you  can't  be  introduced  to 
Ellie  Cochrane;  for  she  will  have 
another  name  after  that.  Sale  ? 


And  now  about  my  picture.  Here 
is  my  best  newspaper  notice,  though 
the  critic  evidently  knows  very  little 
about  art. 

"No  5017,  by  Mr.  Theodore  P. 
Barclay,  though  done  by  a  new  hand, 
is  still  the  work  of  a  person  by  na- 
ture, if  not  by  education,  an  artist. 
It  represents  a  child  with  blonde  hair 
falling  over  her  shoulders,  and  with 
an  expression,  half  of  sadness,  half  of 
fear,  in  her  large  and  beautiful  eyes, 
in  a  silver-mine,  holding  a  candle  in 
her  hand,  as  though  looking  for  some 
one.  The  contrast  between  the  dark- 
ness of  the  mine,  and  the  sparkle  of 
that  portion  of  the  wall  on  which  the 
light  falls,  is  admirably  done;  while 
too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to 
the  expression  of  the  face.  But  the 
lower  part  of  the  figure  is  not  denned 
with  sufficient  clearness  j  and  we  think 
the  artist  made  an  error  in  the  choice 
of  brown  for  the  color  of  the  child's 
dress,  when  red  or  blue  would  have 
been  a  much  more  effective  contrast." 

This  idiot,  I  suppose,  wishes  that  I 
had  made  Ellie  into  a  bluejay  or  a 
flamingo.  However,  the  picture  has 
made  a  success ;  and  I  can  afford  to  be 
charitable. 

My  mother  has  unearthed  the  story 
of  Murray  Cochrane,  who,  poor  fel- 
low, was  a  victim  to  the  wiles  and 
villany  of  others.  It  is  a  story  which 
you  have  a  right  to  know,  and  shall 
hear  when  you  come  East,  as  you  will, 
I  am  sure,  on  receipt  of 'this  letter, 
both  for  Ellie's  sake  and  that  of 
Your  friend 

THEO.  P.  BARCLAY. 
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THE  TWO  MONKS. 


BY    THOMAS    G.    APPLETOX. 


IN  one  of  the  mountainous  districts 
of  Spain  a  monastery  was  situated. 
Its  towering  masses  of  stone,  and 
irregular  arches,  harmonized  well  with 
the  scene.  Fantastic  peaks  and  • 
broken  cliffs  seemed  its  brothers.  It 
overlooked  what  in  Spain  may  be  con- 
sidered a  rich  and  verdant  valley. 
The  garden  of  the  monastery,  care- 
fully cultivated,  with  its  broad  par- 
terres and  silent  flowers,  was  but  a 
repetition  of  the  more  gracious  moods 
of  the  ascetic  inhabitants,  as  silent 
and  imprisoned  as  they,  and,  when 
compared  with  the  wild  profusion  of 
flowers  and  bushes  beyond,  harmoni- 
ous with  their  lives.  Through  it  — 
a  thing  rare  in  Spain  —  danced  and 
fluttered  a  brook,  which,  under  a  low 
arch  in  the  wall,  shot  from  the  preci- 
pice outside  the  garden,  and  made 
a  murmur  which  the  summer  loved. 
Upon  a  bench,  under  flowering  shrubs, 
sat  two  monks  —  the  one  young,  the 
other  older  —  in  tranquil  conversation. 
It  was  June,  so* profuse  in  its  richness 
in  Southern  climes;  and  twilight 
solemnized  their  spirits.  The  face  of 
the  elder  monk  showed  that  not  all 
the  severities  of  his  training  could  ex- 
tinguish a  human  and  happy  expres- 
sion which  it  would  cheer  one  to  con- 
template. And,  though  encourage- 
ment and  hope  danced  in  his  eyes, 
there  gathered  about  his  scantly  fur- 
nished temples  lines  which  only  wis- 
dom and  piety  could  have  wrought. 
His  whole  appearance  inspired  re- 
spect and  confidence. 

The  younger,  with  his  face  bent 
towards  the  earth,  had  in  his  satur- 
nine and  concentrated  aspect  some- 
thing the  reverse  of  this.  Their  con- 
trast of  temperament,  as  well  as  years, 
30 


may  have  had  to  do  with  their  friend- 
ship. They  mutually  sought  each 
other;  while  the  natural  language  of 
their  spirits  was  in  absolute  oppo- 
sition. 

Their  broken  conversation,  after  a 
pause,  was  resumed. 

"  No,  indeed !  "  said  the  younger. 
11 1  can  see  nothing  in  life  but  a  desper- 
ate, almost  hopeless  arena,  where  sin 
and  evil  always  triumph  over  good.  In 
vain  do  we  shut  ourselves  in  these 
solitudes  ;  in  vain  are  temptation  and 
the  world  excluded :  the  heart,  corrupt 
and  sinful  at  its  source,  peoples  the 
mind  with  images  of  ill  which  the 
convent  would  vainly  exclude.  There 
is  a  mystery  of  unhappiiiess  given  to 
us,  the  torture  of  the  day  and  night, 
an  answer  to  which  neither  fasting 
nor  prayer  can  win.  The  very  picture 
of  innocence  and  sinlessness  but  deep- 
ens the  shadows  I  see.  Over  the  fair 
and  shining  landscape  beyond  our 
walls  rests  forever  what  stains  the 
sunshine, —  a  trail  of  woe  which  de- 
stroys the  brightness  of  all.  We  must, 
through  torture  and  tears,  expiate 
the  inevitable  past.  If,  here  and 
there,  a  soul  is  saved  to  its  Maker, 
his  purpose  will  be  fulfilled.  This 
thought  accompanies  my  rising  in  the 
morning,  and  repose  at  night.  When 
I  look  from  the  window  of  my  cell, 
through  the  midnight  hours,  a  thou- 
sand points  of  flame  from  the  mul- 
titude of  stars  burn  into  me  with 
despair ;  and  along  the  morning  mist 
which  robes  our  valley  in  silver  floats 
a  perpetual  remembrance  of  the  im- 
perfection of  man,  to  kill  even  the 
freshness  and  the  beauty  of  the  dawn. 

"  Why  is  it  that  man  can  picture  to 
himself  a  purity  to  which  he  cannot 
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attain  ?  Why  is  it  that  the  parcel  of 
good  that  lie  possesses  but  serves  to 
make  him  keener  to  apprehend  the 
universal  wickedness  of  his  kind  ?  " 

"  Enough  of  this,"  replied  the  other 
with  a  smile,  "  a  truce  to  your  black 
imaginations  !  How  often  have  I  not 
told  you  that  you  make  the  world  that 
you  see,  and  that  the  world  that  is,  is 
not  the  black  one  that  you  think  it ! 
By  indulgence,  you  drQwn  your  soul 
in  shadows ;  by  surrender  to  despair, 
you  destroy  that  hope  which  is  the  star 
of  man's  life.  No  good  can  come  of  such 
forced  contrasts  as  your  picture  gives. 
There  the  light  only  insults  the 
shadow  in  irreconcilable  antagonism  ; 
but  it  should  not  be  so.  God  is  good, 
the  kind  Father  of  us  all :  and  his 
world  is  a  miracle  of  splendor  and  hap- 
piness. And  this  law  of  opposition 
which  agonizes  you  is  the  perpetual 
balance  of  wholesome  parts,  whose 
whole  we  see  so  contrasted  in  every 
thing.  Does  not  the  light  of  the  sun- 
shine make  the  shadow  ?  But  is  the 
shadow  criminal  for  that  ?  Are  not 
day  and  night,  heat  and  cold,  laughter 
and  tears,  yes,  and  life  and  death, 
parts  of  one  excellent  and  God-given 
reality?  Is  there  any  thing  which  is 
not  set  off  by  its  opposition  ?  and  is 
not  that  opposition  the  bond  of  mutual 
service  ?  Are  not  these  twin  forces 
needed  for  completeness  ?  Is  the  fur- 
nace-heat of  Africa,  unmitigated  by 
winter,  the  best  friend  of  the  flower, 
or  the  streamlet  that  feeds  the  flower? 
Is  the  night,  which  brings  blackness 
and  ghostly  visions,  without  its  re- 
freshment for  the  toiling  man  through 
the  day  succeeding?  Nay,  did  the 
Saviour  himself,  that  white  beam  from 
the  throne  of  the  most  High, —  did  he 
seek  the  pure  and  perfect  only  ?  and 
did  he  recognize  as  a  friend  and 
helper  no  abject  sinner  or  self-con- 
demning sufferer  ?  Will  you  never 


learn  confidence  and  cheer  of  the 
patient  and  peaceful  creatures  which 
people  the  forest,  where  even  those  of 
rapine  and  violence  seem  to  bear  a 
commission  which  prevents  the  loss  of 
their  innocence?  Do  not  the  birds 
in  yonder  tree,  the  direct  voice  of 
Nature,  find  a  well-spring  of  joy  and 
gayety  ,/in  their  little  bosoms,  whose 
reservoir  is  afar  in  the  divine  instincts, 
which  should  find  conduits  also  to 
your  breast  ?  Do  the  golden  and 
ruby  clouds  which  drape  the  depart- 
ing monarch  of  the  day  deepen  round 
his  setting  with  hopelessness  and 
gloom ;  or  does  their  beauty  predict 
the  triumphs  of  the  eastern  dawn  ? 
Does  it  not  make  man  feel  that  he 
has  a  heavenly  Friend,  who,  if  invisi- 
ble, and  lost  for  a  time,  is  really  our 
Friend,  and  will  not  desert  us  ? 

"  I. hardly  dare  say  to  you  that  the 
sin  which  conscience  and  the  church 
condemn  may  be  but  a  part  of  a 
whole,  which  sinlessness  could  never 
make ;  that  .in  its  mystery  may  be 
hidden  a  good  for  man  which  after 
days  may- show.  The  struggle  in  its 
coils  may  give  that  muscle  and  strength 
to  the  soul  without  which  it  would  be 
but  an  insipid  thing.  Its  very  univer- 
sality, too,  instead  of  bowing  you  with 
anguish  and  despair,  should  be  a  com- 
fort and  a  ground  of  confidence ;  for, 
after  all,  God  made  his  creature,  and 
not  he  himself.  We  but  use  what  we 
find.  The  sin  of  Adam,  which,  like  a 
tide,  has  washed  out  innocence,  must 
have  been  a  part  of  the  Deity's  inten- 
tion, or  it  is  a  defeated  world.  It  is 
not  the  world  of  the  God  of  love,  but 
of  the  serpent,  and  of  evil. 

"I  believe,  with  all  the  confidence 
of  hope,  which  plants  firmly  its  foot 
amid  a  celestial  future,  that  all  must 
wcrk  together  for  good.  Not  that  I 
fail  to  deplore  the  shortcomings  that 
I  witness  and  that  I  feel  j  but  I  will 
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not  allow  the  shadow  to  invade  my 
-light.  Take  away  from  me  the  faith 
that  behind  yon  azure  smiles  an  ever 
enduring  affection  and  pardon,  and  I 
shall  lose  all  hold  upon  Christ  and 
his  promises. 

"Beware,  if,  from  the  fumes  of  the 
dungeon  where  you  immure  your 
hope,  such  clouds  of  blackness  shall 
always  envelop  the  sunshine  of  the 
earth,  lest  you  shall  see  the  Father's 
face  distorted  by  your  own  passion, 
and  his  fair  world  but  a  desert  and  a 
desolation  !  Have  a  care,  or,  like  all 
untruth,  it  will  loosen  your  hold  upon 
the  right,  and  you  will  be  punished, 
in  some  way,  for  adding  to  the  evil 
already  in  the  world  by  a  faith  in  it 
which  creates  rather  than  takes  it 
away ! " 

Turning  his  eyes  upon  his  com- 
panion, he  beheld  him  sunk  in  dreary 
silence.  In  his  aspect  was  the  hard, 
set,  unforgiving  look  which  the  mourn- 
ful Spanish  Christians  may  have  else- 
where beheld  at  autos-da-fe,  or  the 
Moor  have  witnessed  with  pathetic 
sympathy  upon  the  convulsed  features 
of  an  Ignatius  Loyola. 

"  Dear  friend,  I  love  you,  and  you 
know  it,"  with  his  face  still  bent  to 
the  earth,  at  last  answered  j:he  younger. 
"But  I  cannot  see  the  world  as  you 
see  it.  The  splendor  of  evening  has 
a  sorrow  in  it,  as  if  the  clouds  were 
dyed  in  blood,  and  that  the  blood  of 
a  Saviour  whom  man  chooses  to  for- 
get. In  the  aimless  piping  of  the 
birds,  and  the  fitful  melody  of  rivu- 
lets, I  but  recognize  a  meaningless 
and  accidental  delight,  not  meant  by 
themselves,  and  not  intended  to  dimin- 
ish our  griefs.  The  hard  and  lifeless 
desert,  the  arid  precipice,  the  bram- 
ble, and  the  thistle,  are  truer  growths 
from  an  earth  nourished  by  sin. 
Even  your  valued  words  of  confidence 
and  hope  seem  to  me  but  the  gayety 


of  a  happy  temperament,  which,  in 
obedience  to  its  emotions,  is  unwilling 
to  face  realities,  and  to  give  itself 
the  pain  of  acknowledging  the  truth. 
There  is  something  almost  sadder  than 
all  in  those  tones  of  happiness  and 
hope,  where  all  is  lost." 

As  the  night  deepened,  the  face  of 
the  one  seemed  to  catch  from  the 
shadow  a  more  mysterious  and  appall- 
ing depth  of  expression  ;  while  on  the 
other,  amid  the  darkness,  serene  and 
peaceful,  seemed  yet  to  linger  the 
sunset  light  which  was  gone  behind 
the  hills. 

With  the  coining  night,  the  flowers 
tossed  to  them  a  richer  perfume  than 
belonged  to  the  day.  To  the  one,  they 
but  struck  upon  the  sense  as  a  wound 
and  an  insult ;  to  the  other,  the  mys- 
tery of  their  appeal  found  fellowship 
with  the  long  train  of  ambrosial 
hopes,  and  mingled  with  the  censers 
swinging  in  the  celestial  city.  The 
brook,  too,  now  invisible,  had  a  voice 
which  the  day  denied.  To  one  its  ware 
bore  only  the  burthen  of  "  Sorrow  and 
sorrow  forever,"  —  a  monotone  of  de- 
spair ;  to  the  other  there  was  exultation 
in  the  shock  and  hurry  of  its  waters', 
and  it  seemed  to  look  forward  to  the 
world  beyond  the  convent-walls  with- 
out fear  or  regret.  And  the  night- 
ingale added  itself  to  this  music,  and 
gave  a  soul  to  all  things.  Its  melan- 
choly, which  is  so  absolute  that 'it 
might  wring  the  heart  of  the  sufferer, 
the  elder  found  but  to  conceal,  as 
behind  the  grief  of  his  own  soul,  a 
faitli  in  brightness  and  joy  which 
both  needed. 

They  rose  to  go,  and  silently  paced 
to  the  doors  of  their  cells,  which  were 
side  by  side,  and  overlooked  the  noble 
landscape.  As  they  faced  each  other 
with  a  parting  salute,  the  elder  said  to 
the  younger,  "My  son,  I  say  to  you 
again,  beware  of  blackening  the 
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brightness  of  God's  world.  Seeing 
it  as  you  prefer  to  see  it,  you  do  not 
deserve  its  sunshine,  its  verdure,  the 
glory  of  its  flowers,  and  the  pathless 
purity  of  its  azure.  Try  to  see  more 
truly,  or  you,  at  last,  will  behold  but 
blackness.  Good-night,  and  God  bless 
you ! " 

The  younger  monk  entered  his  cell. 
There  the  habit  of  his  thought,  which 
was  sent  back  to  him  from  every  bare 
wall  and  his  narrow  bed,  but  deep- 
ened his  gloom.  His  heart  was  hard 
and  faithless.  By  the  light  of  his 
taper,  which  fell  in  tremulous  touches 
upon  the  agonizing  Christ  of  a  small 
crucifix,  he  prayed;  but  his  prayer 
had  no  hope  in  it.  The  heart  accorded 
not  with  the  words  of  his  breviary.  He 
thought  not  of  his  Father,  but  of  a 
Judge  and  a  Tyrant.  Before  retir- 
ing, he  moved  to  his  narrow  window, 
which  overlooked*  the  glorious  valley. 
The  moon  was  at  its  full,  and 
poured  upon  olive-grove  and  tama- 
risk, upon  beetling  cliffs  and  the  rejoi- 
cing brook,  in  little  rivulets  of  silver, 
which  flooded  every  thing  with  peace 
and  mystery ;  but  to  him  it  was  an 
accusing  blank,  and  the  moon  but  a 
scared  witness  of  the  hell  which  man 
had  made  of  earth.  With  a  groan, 
he  covered  himself  with  his  scanty 
bed-clothes,  and  for  long  vainly  invit- 
ed sleep.  When  it  came,  it  was  but 
a  tumult  of  terrifying  forms,  a  spec- 
tral procession  of  men  and  monsters ; 
and  in  every  eye  the  demon  glared. 
But  at  last  he  slept. 

When  he  awoke,  with  a  sigh,  he 
found  the  morning  was  advanced ;  and 
he  flew  to  the  window  to  distinguish 
the  hour.  There  he  fell  back  with  a 
shudder.  After  bathing  his  eyes  in 
water,  and  consulting  his  pulse,  he 
returned  to  the  window  to  discover 
if  what  he  saw  were  not  a  hideous 


dream.  But  there  it  was.  His  pun- 
ishment had  overtaken  him.  The 
world  from  which  he  had  driven  joy 
and  brightness,  the  sunshine  he  had 
denied,  withheld  their  glory.  In 
his  despair,  he  cried  aloud.  The  very 
light  of  the  landscape  was  without 
its  smile, — rather  the  absence  of  dark- 
ness than  light ;  for  the  sun  withheld 
his  gold.  Every  object,  according  to/ 
its  distance,  was  denned  with  colorless 
distinctness.  The  nearer  trees  held  to 
him  their  little  disks  of  ebony  ;  and 
the  farther  'groups,  the  plunging 
shadows  of  the  precipices,  nay,  even 
the  flowers  of  his  garden  beneath 
his  eye,  were  all  dark  as  night.  The 
very  brook  had  but  a  wan  sparkle  on 
its  fleeting  surface,  which  looked  like 
a  waving  hank  of  gray  wool.  The 
reader  can  best  apprehend  what  he 
saw  by  looking  at  the  dusky  photo- 
graphs of  scenes  he  may  have  beheld, 
where  all  is  black  and  white,  as  if  it 
were  the  funeral  of  the  world  he  had 
known  so  bright.  But  he  who  sees 
the  photograph  knows  that  it  only 
renders  the  scene  in  chiaroscuro, 
which  really  lives  flooded  with  sun- 
shine, and  palpitating  with  beauty. 
The  young  monk  beheld  the  abdica- 
tion of  Nature  herself,  with  all  which 
should  encourage  man  to  hope  and 
love,  and  in  its  place  a  blackness,  as 
of  the  tomb,  in  which  all  human 
trust  dies. 

Even  he  was  repelled  by  what  he 
saw.  It  seemed  to  him  that  even  the 
greatness  of  man's  sin  scarcety  mer- 
ited so  terrible  a  retribution  as  this. 
From  his  groaning  heart  there  fell,  as 
it  were,  a  load;  and  a  longing  for 
sweetness  and  life,  of  which  he  would 
not  have  thought  himself  capable, 
brought  the  tears  to  his  eyes.  His 
agony,  like  the  rod  of  Moses,  had 
struck  his  rocky  heart,  which  softened 
in  the  beneficent  waters.  While  his 
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tears  obscured  the  landscape,  it  danced 
with  the  movement  of  life  through 
the  lens  of  his  sorrow. 

Drawing  his  hood  over  his  face,  he 
flew  to  the  cell  of  his  friend,  the 
elder  monk,  who  received  him  with  a 
look  debonnair  and  smiling;  but  his 
face  fell  as  he  witnessed  his  brother's 
grief.  It  was  a  glorious  morning  ; 
but  vainly  did  he  point  to  the  purple 
distance,  the  emerald  woodland,  the 
sapphire  sky :  his  brother  could  see 
there  neither  beauty  nor  color. 

"  Thou  art  punished,  my  son  ;  and 
it  is  thy  punishment  to  see  the  world 
as  thou  hast  pictured  it  to  thyself,  — 
the  scene  of  God's  wrath,  and  not  of 
his  mercy.  Thou  hast  denied  its 
beauty  as  its  lovableness ;  and  now 
they  are  both  taken  away  from  it. 
Dost  thou  not  see  the  great  error  of 
thy  condemnation  of  what  he  had 
not  condemned  ?  Art  thou  holier 
than  God?  By  much  fasting  and 
many  prayers  must  thy  spirit  seek 
expiation  of  thy  wrong ;  and  he  who 
forgives  the  lowest  and  most  abject 
will  pardon  thee.  Surrender  thyself 
to  God  and  his  goodness." 

All  day  long  the  young  monk,  in 
the  silence  of  his  cell,  sought  pardon 
for  his  sin.  with  shocks  of  repentant 
agony.  With  tears  that  streamed  in 
penitential  fulness,  he  sought  to  re- 
cover the  world  and  the  Father  he  had 
lost.  Thet  tears  eased  his  pain,  and 
in  the  dissolution  of  his  former  being 
were  borne  out,  as  to  the  main,  the 
fragments  of  his  strong  affections,  — 
the  veil  of  iron  which  he  had  placed 
between  his  eye  and  the  brightness 
of  heaven. 

The  whole  day  was  passed  by  him 
in  his  cell.  He  dared  not  visit  the 
garden  of  the  monastery,  where  every 
tree  and  flower  would  have  been  his 
accuser;  but  he  felt  through  his  open 
window  a  breath  as  of  comfort  and 


pardon.  As  a  mother  hangs  with  a 
caress  above  her  dreaming  child,  and 
the  balm  of  her  breath  loosens  the 
unrest  about  its  heart,  so  that  breath, 
from  an  earth  not  all  sinful,  sighed 
towards  him  with  a  mother's  tender- 
ness. 

He  avoided  the  friend  who  had  re- 
proved him,  nor  appeared  at  the  re- 
fectory, where  fris  distress  might 
have  drawn  to  him  the  indiscreet 
notice  of  the  other  monks;  bat  in 
prayer,  and  with  sobs  of  contrition, 
the  slow  hours  of  the  day  wore  them- 
selves away. 

He  retired  early  to  rest,  where  a 
soothing  slumber  held  him  in  its 
arms,  and  clouds  of  smiling  angels  — 
a  white  and  heavenly  train  —  looked 
down  upon  him  with  love  and  encour- 
agement. 

He  awoke ;  and,  as  he  opened  his 
eyes,  he  seemed  to  see  flooding  past 
his  narrow  window  a  sea  of  glory. 
The  burthen  had  fallen  from  his 
spirit.  He  hurried  to  gaze  upon  the 
landscape  which  he  had  for  so  long 
unlovingly  beheld,  and  to  bow  be- 
fore the  nature  which  its  Author  had 
bestowed  upon  his  children,  not  for 
their  humiliation  or  chastisement, 
but  to  remind  them  of  him,  and  to 
beckon  them  forward  to  other  and 
even  brighter  displays  of  his  power. 
The  young  monk  hung  in  ecstasy 
from  the  bars  of  his»lattice,  and  almost 
feared  to  fall,  in  his  yearning  to  min- 
gle in  the  universal  matin  song  of 
devotion  and  joy.  The  sun  was  there 
an  apparent  god,  —  God's  delegate  and 
material  representative  ;  and,  where- 
ever  its  smile  fell,  creation  was  enno- 
bled. All  life  was  marked  by  his 
signet.  No  lowly  'bush,  no  aspiring 
pinnacle,  but  wore  upon  its  front  an 
aureole  of  beauty.  The  sky  dilated 
and  pulsed  as  through  its  sea  of  ether 
the  kindling  messengers  went  by. 
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Below,  the  clustering  familiar  trees, 
the  humbler  shrubs,  the  flowers,  again 
to  him  wearing  their  coats  of  many 
colors,  all  bowed  and  tossed  them- 
selves as  in  exultation  and  delight. . 
The  little  brook  sounded  its  reveille 
to  the  blushing  firmament,  and  danced 
and  carolled  as  a  thing  which  could 
know  no  doubt  or  defeat  of  hope.  Its 
mist  of  silver  from  the  cascade  beyond 
rose  and  wavered  past  the  shadowy 
garden -wall,  and  died  in  blessings 
among  the  growing  things  which 
loved  it. 


The  young  monk  stood  for  an  hour, 
drinking  in  with  gratitude  the  beauty 
of  a  world  he  had  recovered,  till  his 
thirst  for  the  visible  goodness  he 
now  found  in  every  thing  was  fully 
slaked;  and  then,  after  a  devout 
thanksgiving  for  the  love  which 
had  not  hardened  itself  because  of 
his  sin,  he  rose  from  his  knees,  to 
share  with  his  more  fortunate  friend, 
the  elder  monk,  the  fulness  of  the 
joy  which  now  almost  overburthened 
his  heart. 


SOME   CATS  I  HAVE  KNOWN. 

A   REMINISCENCE. 
BY  C.  T.  L. 


NOBODY  can  be  more  profoundly 
sensible  than  your  C.  T.  L.  of  the 
injury  inflicted  on  the  public  mind  by 
those  'writers  for  the  public  press, 
who,  professing  to  be  what  they  are 
not,  and  to  know  what  they  shoul^l 
not,  pour  forth  from  their  ink-horns 
a  flood  of  ill-considered  and  unwhole- 
some matter  upon  an  innocent  world. 
Dreaming  not  what  it  is  to  be  a  true 
observer,  they  yet  deluge  us  with 
what  purports  to  be  observation  ;  ig- 
norant of  what  constitutes  a  real  in- 
quiry, they  give  us  endless  reports  of 
their  investigations  conducted  with 
a  plentiful  lack  of  wit ;  destitute  of 
that  many-sided  knowledge,  and  that 
solidity  of  judgment,  without' which  a 
deduction  is  as  tinkling  brass,  they 
shower  upon  us  opinions  and  opinions  : 
and  this  with  such  apparent  author- 
ity, such  absolute  statement,  such 
plausibility  of  argument,  as  often  to 
deceive  the  very  elect.  For  the 


world  is  a  credulous  old  world,  and 
takes  it  for  granted  that  print  is  a 
sacred  thing,  —  a  daily  manna  where- 
of it  has  only  to  eat,  and  its  soul  will 
be  filled.  So  it  absorbs  the  cheap 
science,  the  fermented  religion,  the 
wishy-washy  sentiment,  set  before  it, 
and  dreams,  poor  husk-fed  world ! 
that  it  is  instructed. 

For  my  own  part,  I  trust  I  have  a 
proper  loathing  of  husks  as  an  article 
of  diet,  and  a  proper  contempt  for  the 
husk-provider  as  a  caterer  for  the 
public  mind.  Hating  the  sin,  I  hope 
I  hate  also  the  sinner.  Let  me  never, 
under  whatever  rendings  and  tearings 
a  violent  but  happily  intermittent 
ca(f)coethes  scribendi  may  inflict  upon 
me,  —  let  me  never  beguile  a  fellow- 
creature,  and  dishonor  science,  by  giv- 
ing forth  results  of  insufficient  study, 
superficial  observation,  and  unchas- 
tened  fancy,  as  the  utterances  of 
truth  !  If  I  must  generalize,  let  me 
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be  sure  of  a  sufficient  number  of  facts, 
or  let  me  temper  my  statement  with 
many  ifs  —  "  Much  virtue  in  an  if !  " 
When  I  would  deduce,  let  me  fairly 
present  the  "premises,  that  the  world 
may  judge  if  the  deduction  is  lawful. 
Neither,  oh,  my  soul !  be  like  the  He- 
gelians ;  for  they  disfigure  their  learn- 
ing with  a  fearful  dialectic  grievous 
to  be  borne,  that  they  may  appear 
unto  men  to  explain  the  universe. 
"  Use  thou  the  big  round  word,  and 
obfuscate  not  in  all  my  holy  moun- 
tain," saith  common  sense. 

I  have  been  drawn  into  this  too 
lengthy  introduction  in  a  manner  as 
follows :  When,  feeling  a  prophetic 
fury  strong  within  me,  I  seized  my 
stylus  one  fine  July  morning,  last 
week,  it  seemed  that  the  oracle  was 
struggling  to  give  forth,  a  saying  on 
the  essential  nature  of  cats,  —  no 
cats  in  particular,  but  the  real  be- 
ing of  cats,  cats  as  an  abstraction, 
Cat  as  Entity.  For  a  few  moments 
of  absorbing  trance,  I  seemed  to  be 
caught  up  to  a  height,  whence,  looking 
back  into  the  dim  past,  and  forward 
into  the  dimmer  future,  I  could  dis- 
cern the  origin,  the  aim,  the  final  end, 
of  cats.  I  witnessed  the  triumphal 
march  of  cats  endeavoring  to  become, 
cats  becoming,  the  prehistoric  cats. 
Cats  !  —  I  seemed  to  apprehend  their 
raison  d'etre,  their  idea,  that  mys- 
terious quality  which  differentiates 
cats  from  all  other  created  beings  ;  I 
was  made  aware  of  the  relation  of 
cats  to  not-cats  ;  I  saw  the  impera- 
tive need  that  cats  should  be ;  I  un- 
derstood how  the  mass  of  things  re- 
acted on  cats,  making  it  impossible  for 
them  to  be  otherwise  than  cats ;  I 
comprehended  that  chaos  and  old  night 
would  again  impend  if  cats  were  not. 
The  character  and  faculties  of  cats 
stood  out  before  me  in  analytic  relief. 
I  beheld  the  elements  that  fashioned 


them,  the  forces  that  kept  them  in 
play,  the  laws  by  which  they  were 
duly  subordinated  and  balanced,  till 
at  length  the  perfect  cat  stood  forth, 
—  the  cat  of  now  and  here. 

Not  disobedient  to  the  oracle,  I 
placed  in  fair  capitals  at  the  head  of 
my  sheet,  "  Catitude  :  a  Vision.'7  For 
several  moments  I  wrote  rapidly  and 
with  freedom ;  then  the  glow  faded. 
I  still  pressed  on  ;  but  things  seemed 
to  be  getting  mixed.  Soon,  alas !  it 
became  evident  that  the  mechanical 
act  of  writing  had  dispelled  the  vis- 
ion, and  obstructed  the  afflatus.  The 
revelation  was  already  obscured  in  a 
mist,  which  was  succeeded  by  imme- 
diate, disastrous,  total  eclipse.  As 
when  Iris,  sevenfold  lovely,  rides  on 
the  stormy  clouds,  and  flings  her  beau- 
teous mantle  from  sky  to  sky,  anon 
the  showers  pass,  the  blue  heavens 
advance,  a  rosy  glimpse  remains,  it 
fades  away,  black  grief  sits  on'  our 
helms. 

I  looked  sadly  at  my  stylus,  erst- 
while tipped  with  mystic  fire,  now  a 
cold  and  hollow  goose-quill.  I  read 
the  glowing  exordium :  its  ending 
was  abrupt ;  and  I  knew  my  inability 
to  prolong  the  lofty  strain  in  my  own 
natural  person.  I  was  losing  myself 
in  gloomy  reflections,  when  my  famil- 
iar said  to  me,  "Be  of  good  cheer! 
This  experience  is  doubtless  a  leading. 
Behold  thy  theme!  What  though 
thou  canst  not  hope  to  reproduce  that 
wondrous  mental  panorama  ?  thou  yet 
retainest  a  profound  impression  of  the 
dignity  of  thy  subject,  and  mayst 
now  conscientiously  labor  to  do  it  such 
justice  as  thou  canst.  The  oracle  is 
dumb,  but  consider  how  large  have 
been  thy  opportunities  to  judge  of 
this  matter  with  thy  own  senses. 
Thou  must  surely  be  able  to  give  a 
weighty  opinion  here.  Bethink  thee  ! 
From  childhood  up,  hast  thou  not 
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been  surrounded  by  cats  ?  Hast  thou 
not  connoted  their  graces  of  mind  and 
body?*Hast  thou  not  studied  the 
feline  nature  with  an  absorbing  at- 
tention ?  Hast  thou  not  been  grieved 
to  the  soul  to  find  once,  but  undenia- 
bly, the  trail  of  the  serpent,  here  as 
otherwhere  ?  Come,  now !  Didst 
thou  not  once,  in  a  braggart  and  a 
blatant  moment,  declare  that,  under 
the  sun,  there  were  two  things  thou 
utterly  knewest,  —  cats  and  the  multi- 
plication-table ?  Arise  and  shine  ! " 

1  took  fresh  paper.  I  headed  it "  Cat- 
ness  :  an  Effusion  ; "  and  I  set  myself 
with  serious  mind  to  grapple  with  my 
subject.  I  did  some  doughty  think- 
ing ;  and,  at  the  time,  I  was  convinced 
that  I  had  made  some  telling  points, 
some  powerful  analyses.  I  think  even 
now,  that  there  were  one  or  two  bril- 
liant generalizations ;  and  I  doubt  not 
that  "The  Palladium"  would  have 
given  the  article  a  conspicuous  place  in 
its  columns,  not  unprefixed,  I  daresay, 
if  the  matter  were  properly  managed, 
by  a  graceful  tribute  in  brackets,  —  to 
"  Our  Talented  Contributor." 

But,  when  the  solution  had  been  set 
away  for  a  few  days  to  cool  off,  I 
found,  on  examination,  that  no  true 
crystallization  had  taken  place.  I 
could  not  disguise  from  myself  that 
much  crude  matter  existed  in  the 
composition :  the  gems  were  rari 
nantes ;  the  assumptions  were  a  whirl- 
pool. How  sadly  different  from  the 
convincing,  lucid  exposition  of  the 
trance  which  had  flashed  upon  me 
for  an  instant  but  to  make  the 
surrounding  darkness  more  visible ! 
Conscience  and  philanthropy  bade 
me  tear  the  scroll,  and  I  obeyed  ; 
though,  ever  and  anon,  those  prefixed 
brackets  tuggod  at  my  heartstrings. 
[It  seems  to  me  that  the  last  phrase 
there,  cannot  be  strictly  original.  I 
have  a  dim  remembrance  of  meeting 


it  somewhere;  but  it  is  effective,  and 
shall  remain.  What  man  dare,  I 
dare.]  I  desired  "  The  Palladium"  to 
get  him  behind  me ;  and  I  told  my 
familiar  that  I  was  minded  to  give 
him  a  sound  drubbing.  "  Would  3Tou 
have  me  one  of  those  rushing-in  fools, 
condemned  by  the  immortal  bard," 
quoth  I  ?  "  The  theme  was  too  mighty. 
Keither  is  the  hour  yet  come  for  its 
handling.  The  world  is  not  ripe  for 
it.  Scoffers  abound,  and  indifference 
doth  much  more  abound.  Catitude  ? 
It  is  an  abstraction  too  vast  for  me. 
I  cannot  attain  unto  it.  And  shall  I, 
then,  make  a  vile  pretence  of  ladling 
out  the  great  truth  with  my  small 
and  unreliable  pint-pot  ?  Avaunt ! 
I  will  abstract  no  more  while  the 
world  stands." 

So  I  humbled  myself  yet  again, 
and  started  another  sheet  with  "  What 
I  know  about  Cats :  an  Essay." 
Written  from  this  point  of  view 
there  could  be  no  arrogance,  no  as- 
sumption, no  dogmatism  (a  trait  al- 
ways deplorable,  but  thrice  unhappy 
when  treating  of  cats).  Surely  any 
whipper-snapper  of  .us  all  may  speak 
on  this  wise,  without  challenge  or 
self-reproach.  "What  I  know  about 
Cats  ! "  "  Why,  'tis  a  modest  and  a  fair 
nomination,"  said  I.  "  There  is  a  sim- 
plicity and  a  firmness,  and,  above  all, 
an  honest  frankness  that  promises  no 
more  than  can  be  fulfilled.  It  pleases 
me." 

I  took  a  new  start.  I  drew  up  a 
new  plan.  But,  in  proceeding  to 
work  out  the  details  of  the  schedule, 
I  found  that  here,  too,  I  was  about  to 
be  led  into  temptation  of  thorny  spec- 
ulations not  consonant  with  my  pur- 
pose nor  my  humility.  "  After  all," 
queried  I  solemnly,  "'do  I  really  know 
any  thing  about  cats  as  a  totality,  or 
only  about  some  cats  ? "  Answer  : 
"  Some  cats."  Am  I,  then,  justified  in 
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my  present  title  ?  The  court  ruled 
in  the  negative,  and  gave  me  ten 
minutes  for  repentance,  with  a  lean- 
ing to  the  side  of  mercy.  I  put  on 
sackcloth,  and  once  more  abased  my- 
self. "  Dread  lord,"  said  I,  "  if  I  may 
speak  and  live,  permit  to  me  one  final 
effort,  It  shall  be  called  '  Some  Cats 
I  have  Known  :' it  shall  be  a  remi- 
niscence, and  shall  be  circumspect, 
without  extenuation  or  malice. 
'Take  this  from  this,  if  this  be 
otherwise.'  r'  [I  begin  to  fear  that  a 
literary  conscience  is  a  miserable  ty- 
rant.] 

Now  at  last,  good  my  readers,  I 
hold  myself  to  be  legitimately 
launched,  and  set  free  from  priva- 
teers. Anybody  may  reminisce,  I 
hope,  and  do  no  evil ;  but  philoso- 
phy is  for  the  D.  Ph. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  your 
author,  while  yet  in  tenderest  years, 
developed  an  extraordinary  affection 
for  cats,  —  an  affection  so  devoted 
and  entire,  accompanied  and  digni- 
fied by  so  gentle  a  respect,  so  jealous 
a  care  of  their  liberties,  and  so  much 
winking,  nay,  conniving,  at  their  li- 
censes, as  to  occasion  much  scoffing 
among  the  brethren.  It  may  be  that 
the  blood  of  some  devout  Egyptian 
ancestor,  worshipful  of  the  holy  croc- 
odile and  the  thrice  sacred  cat,  found 
a  modern  expression  in  me.  I  know 
not ;  but  certain  it  is  that  the  well- 
being  of  cats,  my  cats,  anybody's 
cats,  nojbody's  cats,  engrossed  the 
chief  interest  of  my  early  years. 
To  provide  them  with  tid-bits,  — 
openly  if  I  could,  surreptitiously  if  I 
must ;  to  appropriate  to  their  con- 
descension the  softest  cushion  and 
the  whitest  counterpane ;  to  solace 
them  with  gentle  friction  over  the 
temporal  and  submaxillary  regions, 
—  tit-illation  beloved  of  all  the  spe- 
cies j  to  shelter  them  in  disgrace, 


and  hide  them  in  trouble ;  to  snatch 
them  from  the  avenger  of  blood  or  of 
cream ;  to  rescue  them  from  horrid 
boys  (all  boys  are  horrid  in  matter 
of  cats  :  there  is  none  righteous,  no, 
not  one)  ;  to  handle  them  tenderly, 
and  with  due  reference  to  the  propri- 
eties of  a  quadrupedal  frame-work, 
and  to  their  inclinations  with  respect 
to  attitude;  to  walk  softly  before 
them  ;  to  consult  their  feelings  and 
desires ;  to  endeavor  to  understand 
their  thoughts  and  the  imaginations 
of  their  hearts ;  to  so  order  myself 
towards  them  as  to  make  my  pres- 
ence nc$  only  no  restraint,  but  a  lov- 
ing encouragement  to  their  natural 
behavior ;  to  lend  myself  to  their  di- 
versions ;  to  mitigate  their  loneliness, 
or,  at  other  times,  to  respect  their  de- 
sire for  seclusion,  —  such  was  the  ser- 
vice to  which  my  youthful  mind  felt 
irresistibly  called.  Does  any  one  sup- 
pose, that,  in  the  exuberance  of  child- 
hood, I  must  sometimes  have  teased 
or  disquieted  some  particular  cat  ?  I 
hasten  to  inform  him  or  her,  that  I 
have  never  been  known  to  pinch  a 
feline  ear,  or  pull  a  feline  tail,  or  to 
do  other  such  trifling  disrespect  from 
earliest  dawn  of  youth.  And  to  lift 
a  cat  by  the  tail,  as  little  wanton 
boys,  being  tempted  of  the  Devil,  are 
prone  to  do;  to  drop  a  poor  strug- 
gling cat  from  a  height,  to  see  it  fall 
upon  its  feet,  —  these  are  enormities 
at  sight  of  which,  to  this  dispassion- 
ate day,  my  gorge  rises.  In  a  fiery 
youth,  judge,  then,  how  I  let  slip  the 
dogs  of  war  on  all  such  offenders  ! 
It  is  recorded  of  me  in  the  family 
annals,  that  I  once  secreted  and  sub- 
sisted a  small  regiment  of  cats,  some 
seven  or  eight  in  number,  against 
whom  the  decree  of  Herod  had  gone 
forth  ;  and  that  I  exhibited  so  con- 
tumacious a  spirit  when  they  were 
finally  unearthed,  as  to  draw  down 
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the  paternal  admonition,  and  the  dis- 
cipline, not  unmingled  with  stripes, 
of  a  Spartan  mother.  Which,  never- 
theless, subdued  not  my  fearless 
spirit ;  for  subsequently,  being  away 
on  a  visit,  I  rescued  an  entire  litter 
of  kits  from  the  unhallowed  atten- 
tions of  a  miserable  boy,  the  son  of 
my  host,  and  kept  them  under  lock 
and  key  in  my  bureau-drawer,  heap- 
ing together  various  articles  of  Sun- 
day apparel  for  their  lodgement  and 
behoof,  and  managing  the  exits  and 
the  entrances  of  the  mother-puss 
with  consummate  ability.  I  also 
heaped  up  wrath  against  the4  day  of 
wrath  for  myself,  when  my  hostess 
found  her  China  shawl.  Likewise  a 
coolness  arose  between  that  boy  and 
myself  which  continues  to  this  day. 

As  I  came  to  discretionary  years,  I 
could  not  but  be  aware  of  a  great 
and  general  disaffection  towards  cats. 
They  are,  in  fact,  widely  inappreci- 
ated.  Even  in  households  where 
they  do  yeoman's  service  among  the 
rats,  they  are  often  scatted  and  re- 
viled, and  persecuted  with  unseemly 
projectiles,  or,  at  the  best,  they  are 
simply  tolerated.  Far  and  few,  far 
and  few,  are  the  homes  where  cats  are 
treated  even  according  to  their  de- 
serts. Still  more  rare  are  those  where 
they  are  used  after  the  honor  and 
dignity  of  the  occupants. 

Literature  has  overlooked  the 
claims  of  the  cat.  I  know  of  no  ade- 
quate celebration  of  the  feline  char- 
acter. So  much  the  rather,  thou  my 
pen,  cease  not  thy  endeavor  to  en- 
lighten an  ignorant  world !  The 
Scripture  is  ominously  silent.  Dr. 
Smith  declares  that  the  domestic  cat 
is  mentioned  but  once  in  Holy  Writ ; 
and  I  find  that  even  this  solitary 
instance  is  apocryphal,  and  deroga- 
tory at  that.  Consult  Baruch,  vi.  22. 
But  it  is  universally  admitted  that 


the  Jews,  as  a  race,  are  full  of  preju- 
dices; and  although  we  may  fairly 
presume  that  they  have  been,  in  a 
measure,  emancipated .  from  the  one 
in  question,  as  the  great  Shakspeare 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Shylock  a 
complimentary  allusion  to  "  the 
harmless,  necessary  cat,"  I,  for  one, 
look  not  to  the  Jews  as  my  ensam- 
ples ;  nor  shall  I  be  persuaded  from 
my  allegiance,  because  it  lacks  the 
explicit  authority  of  revealed  reli- 
gion. To  my  mind,  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  religion  left  to  reveal  itself. 
The  catechism,  also,  I  find  to  be  a  mis- 
nomer and  a  gloss.  Attracted  by  the 
name,  I  have  faithfully  perused  "  The 
Evangelical  Primer,"  containing,  be- 
sides some  astounding  pictures,  the 
minor  doctrinal  and  historical  cate- 
chisms, as  well  as  the  kitechism,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
but  not  a  word  of  what  I  would  fain 
have  found  there  ;  and  my  intellect  is 
painfully  contused.  With  .Juliet's 
nurse  I  cry,  •"  Oh,  what  learning  is  !  " 
If  this  be  the  primer  of  the  evangel, 
who  shall  stand  before  the  full  syn- 
tax thereof?  ' 

As  for  Shaksperian  acknowledg- 
ment other  than  that  already  men- 
tioned, my  memory  is  at  fault ;  and 
a  concordance  is  not  at  hand.  I  re- 
member indeed,  "  Thrice  the  brinded 
cat  hath  mewed,"  which  would  seem 
to  indicate  a  close  and  respectful 
observation  of  the  animal  on  the  part 
of  witches,  at  least ;  and  there  may 
be  still  other  testimony  :  if  not,  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  conclude  that  even 
Shakspeare  had  limitations  in  this 
direction.  It  is  said  that  he  has  no 
passage  commemorating  the  moral 
qualities  of  the  dog ;  and  it  is  very 
possible  that  even  the  fine  virtues  of 
the  cat  have  escaped  his  notice.  The 
great  Homer  nods.  Gray  has  left 
on  record  a  pleasing,  though  somewhat 
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playful  tribute  to  his  cat ;  and  we  all 
remember  the  gentle  Cowper's  love 
for  his  feline  friends,  as  also  the  kind- 
ly appreciation  of  Goldsmith ;  but 
English  literature  is  sadly  deficient 
in  kindred  examples. 

This  general  indifference  to  the 
merits  of  my  favorites  has,  however, 
only  increased  my  disposition  to  de- 
fend them  from  the  slights  and  insults 
of  a  contumelious  world.  When  my 
niece,  a  person  of  unfortunate  tem- 
per, came  to  visit  me  one  spring,  and 
brought  with  her  an  unchastened 
poodle,  there  was  war  until  the  sol- 
stice, —  internecine  and  uncivil.  Re- 
straining grace  had  enough  to  do 
that  season  to  keep  me  from  poison- 
ing that  savagerous  pup.  [I  have 
looked  in  the  E-evised  and  Enlarged 
for  that  adjective,  and  I  don't  find 
it.  But  it  ought  to  be  there  j  and 
everybody  knows  what  it  would  mean 
if  it  ivas  there.  Noah  Webster  was, 
doubtless,  a  good  man  in  the  main  j 
but  why  should  he,  after  giving  the 
zoologic  status  of  the  cat,  gratuitous- 
ly add  the  following  piece  of  personal 
malice  ?  "  The  domestic  cat  is  a  de- 
ceitful animal,  and,  when  enraged, 
extremely  spiteful."  I  call  that  a 
work  of  super-err-ogation.  Could  we 
expect  him  to  make  an  exhaustive 
vocabulary  with  a  mind  so  beclouded 
as  that  'I  Let  us  hope  he  has  learned 
a  la'rger  charity  eie  this.] 

When,  still  later,  I  was  honored 
with  an  eligible  offer  of  marriage, 
said  I,  "  Mr.  Smith,  what  is  your  faith 
'  and  practice  as  touching  cats  ?  " 

"  Don't  fellowship  with  'em,"  said 
he  ;  '•  but  I'll  promise  to  keep  Towzer 
as  quiet  as  I  can  if  you"  —  I  bowed 
him  out  with  cold  hauteur.  Cowper 
was  quite  right  about  people  who 
would  needlessly  set  foot  upon  a  worm; 
but  this  was  a  case  of  necessity. 
But,  to  show  you  how  virtue  was  re- 


warded, in  the  fulness  of  time  there 
came  caracoling  a  knight  peerless ; 
and  when  he  told  me  that  their  family 
cat  followed  his  Aunt  Easthap  to  the 
grave,  and,  refusing  to  be  comforted, 
died  there  of  grief,  and  that  he  (the 
peerless  knight)  inherited  the  virtues 
of  Aunt  Easthap,  I  loved  and  cher- 
ished him ;  and  we  have  never  had 
an  unpleasantness  to  this  day  —  on 
the  subject  of  cats.  I  have  read  of 
similar  cases  of  feline  faithfulness  ; 
but  here  is  an  undoubted  record. 
And  how  does  this  pathetic  fact  bear 
testimony  to  the  graces  of  Aunt  East- 
hap !  It  is  worth  a  bushel  of  epi- 
taphs. I  never  saw  her ;  but  I  have 
no  doubt  she  was  a  saintly  woman. 
I  don't  know  that  I  would  really  de- 
pose and  say,  that  people  given  to 
harshness  toward  cats  cannot,  in  my 
opinion,  be  ultimately  saved,  so  as 
by  fire ;  but  I  do  not  feel  that  they 
heard  their  effectual  calling  from 
birth,  —  they  are  not  the  saints  bred 
in  the  bone.  You  can't  be  in  the 
.possession  of  all  the  cardinal  virtues, 
and  still  abuse  cats.  '  At  least,  I 
think  so. 

The  first  cat  that  I  shall  here  out- 
line was  called  Magnifico.  He  was 
a  creature  of  lion  port,  and  enacted 
the  full  prince,  not  only  in  his  car- 
^  riage,  but  likewise  in  all  his  dealings 
with  the  world.  Clement  and  gracious, 
his  justice  tempered  with  mercy, 
there  was  yet  that  hedging  divinity 
about  him  which  doth  ever  protect 
the  true  blood-royal.  With  people 
in  general,  this  often  amounted  to 
awesomeuess,  and  even  to  clawsome- 
ness :  he  suffered  no  familiarities  at 
the  hands  of  the  mobile  vulr/us.  The 
prowling  boy,  approaching  warily  to 
offer  indignities,  was  visited  with 
swift  and  scathing  indignation ;  the 
neighbor,  advancing  with  hollow- 
hearted  politeness,  was  received  with 
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withering  scorn ;  nay,  even  I,  a  long- 
time occupant  of  the  house,  and  a 
most  sincere,  and,  I  hope,  considerate 
admirer,  was  allowed  to  manifest 
only  the  most  distant  and  formal  re- 
spect. 

The  whole  current  of  Magnifico's 
affections,  undiverted  and  undivided, 
set  toward  his  master.     On  him  alone 
did  this  four-footed  noble  lavish  the 
wealth  of  an  affectionate  heart.     For 
him  only  were,  reserved  those  caresses, 
those  shows  of   love,  by   which   the 
lower  animal  —  I  use  the  phrase  of 
the  books  —  being  dumb,  yet  speak- 
eth.     At     his    approach,    Magnifico 
would  start   from    specious   slumber, 
and,  erecting  the  honorary  tail,  would 
hasten  with  effusive  mews  to  proffer 
tokens    of  joyful  welcome,  following 
up  the  first  jubilant  outburst  of  affec- 
tion  by    those     expressive    gestures 
which  the  happy  cat. is  wont  to  use, 
—  the  prolonged  and   brisk  rubbing 
to   and   fro,    th*e    arching   back,    the 
quivering  tail,  the    tip-tip-toe  walk. 
Purring   accompanied.      If  his  mas-, 
ter's  return  was  delayed   till  night, 
Magnifico     would,    at    dusk,  station 
himself  on  the  high   post  of  a  fence 
that  lay   along   the    sidewalk,    and, 
watching   the  passers-by  with  great 
interest,  would,  when  his  master  ap- 
proached, lightly  leap  to  his  shoulder, 
present    an    affectionate   cheek,    and 
ride  to  the  door  with   great  satisfac- 
tion and  much  comfortable  purring  ; 
and  this  often  on  dark  nights,  when 
his    sudden    and  unforeseen    impact 
would  startle  his   master  like   an  un- 
expected  blow.     This  single-hearted 
devotion  was  wholly  unmercenary  and 
unstornachic.     Magnifico  drew  rations 
from  the  housekeeper  alone ;  and  she 
likewise  ministered  to  his  other  tem- 
poral necessities.     His  relations  to  his 
beloved  master  were  on  quite  a  differ- 
ent and  a  more  spiritual  plane. 


Magnifico's  mind  was  much  given 
to  quiet  and  intelligent  observation, — 
observation  not  unaccompanied  with 
resultant  deductions.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  he  possessed  also  a 
notion  of  number.  How  else  account 
for  the  following,  which,  may  it 
please  the  honorable  Court,  I  write 
with  my  hand  upon  the  Book  ?  —  this 
cat  was  accustomed  to  go  up  every 
week-day  morning,  at  an  early  hour, 
to  his  master's  door  to  wake  him. 
He  accomplished  his  purpose  by 
striking  his  large  and  powerful  tail 
against  the  panels,  producing  rapid 
blows,  which  would  rouse  the  sleeper, 
who  would  open  unto  him ;  when 
high  jinks  would  ensue.  (Note  here 
that  Magnifico  did  not  scratcJi  for 
admittance,  after  the  manner  of  his 
tribe,  but  knocked  as  he  had  observed 
humans  to  do.)  But  on  Sundays,  — 
mark  me  well,  ye  unbelievers,  —  on 
Sundays,  Magnifico  omitted  his  morn- 
ing visits,  bounded  not  up  the  secular 
stair,  but  decorously  awaited  his 
master's  late  arrival  in  the  dining- 
room.  Now,  I  can  hardly  suppose 
that  this  conduct  could  be  due  to  any 
sabbatical  reverence;  it  would  seem 
rather  to  pertain  to  an  economic  and 
sanitary  than  a  religious  view  of 
things.  jVEagnifico  must  have  ob- 
served and  approved  the  long  Sunday- 
morning  nap  vouchsafed  to  this  work- 
a-day  world,  and  must  have  resolved 
that  his  master  should  get  its  full 
benefit.  But  how,  ye  scoffers,  ye 
contemptuous,  ye  doubting  Thomases, 
how  should  a  mere  brute  (I  speak  as 
a  man)  know  that  Sunday  had  come  ? 
Hath  a  cat  intellects  ?  Is  it  possible 
a  puss  can  count  as  far  as  seven  ? 
Or  did  Magnifico  know  the  days  of 
the  week  by  name  ?  Or  must  ye 
coBclude,  that,  in  this  case,  some  signs 
of  the  times  were  discerned, — some 
Saturday  prologue,  abluent,  tonsorial, 
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leguminous,  by  which  the  coming 
Sunday  was  apprehended?  Either 
theory  cannot  but  redound  to  the 
glory  of  the  cat.  I  have  an  opinion 
in  the  matter ;  but  I  hazard  not  to 
broach  it  here.  "  All  things  are  law- 
ful unto  me ;  but  all  things  are  not 
expedient,"  saith  the  apostle. 

Magnified  possessed  a  singular  mag- 
netic power,  or.  shall  we  say  ?  a  force- 
ful will,  that  weaker  creatures  were 
compelled  to  obey.  The  appended 
drama,  in  one  act,  was  beheld  of  these 
veracious  eyes. 

Scene. —  A  New-England  back- 
yard, bounded  on  one  side  by  a  barn, 
and  adorned  with  divers  and  sundry 
properties  to  back-yards  appertaining. 
Magnifico  discovered,  stretched  in 
graceful  abandou  and  apparent  slum- 
ber 011  the  grass.  To  him  enter  sev- 
eral pigeons,  who  perch  on  the  top  of 
the  barn,  and  converse  together  in 
pigeon  English.  Magnifico  shortly 
raises  himself  sur  son  seant,  and 
watches  them  with  attention.  Pi- 
geons unconcerned.  Puss  glides  a  lit- 
tle nearer,  and,  uttering  a  persuasive 
mew,  seems  to  invite  them  with  cour- 
teous action  to  a  less  removed  ground. 
Pigeons,  arrested  in  their  discourse, 
begin  to  notice  him.  He,  again  sitting, 
bends  on  them  a  fixefl  regard,  begins 
to  emit  a  low,  tremulous,  inarticulate 
sound  (query:  the  primitive  verte- 
brate language,  ere  differentiated 
into  fowl  and  beastly  dialects  ?),  at  the 
same  time  slightly  vibrating  his  head 
and  body  with  a  regular  motion. 
Pigeons  begin  to  be  visibly  disturbed. 
Now  one  of  them  drops  from  the  roof 
in  a  fluttering  sort  of  fashion,  to  the 
ground,  within  a  few  yards  of  Mag- 
nifico. Now  lie  advances  still  nearer, 
with  wings  partially  drooping,  and 
head  protruded.  Magnifico  still  holds 
him  with  his  glittering  eye,  and  still 
utters  the  strange  language.  Pigeon 


comes  yet  nearer  and  nearer.  The 
cat  makes  a  motion  as  if  to  spring, 
when  suddenly  a  deus  ex  machina,  my- 
self, rushes  palpitating  from  the  pro- 
scenium, seizes  him  by  the  scruff  of 
the  neck,  and  administers  summary 
succussion.  Exeunt  pigeon  and  pussy 
and  all. 

Now,  I  admit  that  my  drama  is  weak 
in  conclusion.  The  protasis,  the  epi- 
tasis,  nay,  the  catastasis,  are  all  well 
wrought ;  but  the  catastrophe  is  lack- 

'ing  in  tragical  effect.  The  Essex  Insti- 
tute and  the  Cambridge  Naturals  will 
sniff  and  gibe  at  it.  The  near  impend- 
ing and  altogether  probable  consum- 
mation did  not  appear;  and  I  can  never 
make  a  hard-headed  jury  believe  that 
it  would  have  appeared.  Oh  that  I  had 
waited  to  see  that  pigeon  "  catawam- 
pously  chawed  up  "  to  the  last  tail- 
feather  !  How  often  have  I  berated 
myself  for  my  untimely  interference, 
my  superficial  and  too  hasty  sym- 
pathy !  What  was  the  life  of  a  silly 

.  pigeon  — .  and  a  neighbor's  pigeon  too 

—  compared  with  the  satisfaction  of 
being  able  to  say,  "'Tig  so"  in  a  mat- 
ter   of   scientific   research  ?     Gentle 
readers,  take  warning  by  my  example  : 
watch  these  mysteries  as  you  have  op- 
portunity, and  let   Nature   take   her 
course ;  otherwise,  you  will  spare  the 
bird,  and  spoil  the  story  as  I  did ;  and 
then  who  shall  believe  our  report  ? 

Though  I  have  long  been  exiled 
from  the  sphere  of  Magnifico's  influ- 
ence, I  still  cherish  many  recollections 
of  his  broad  sagacity,  his  firmness  of 
mind,  his  unique  affection,  his  domes- 
tic virtues,  and  his  steady  habits. 
With  many  and  shining  qualities,  his 
character  harbored  but  one  weakness, 

—  he  looked  upon  the  catnip  when  it 
is     green  ;    and    crapulence    ensued. 
This    mournful    fact,    although     not 
Old  Rye,  but  Nepeta,  was  the  inebri- 
ating agent,  —  this  fact,  I  say,  if  ana- 
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lyzed,  and  carried  out  to  purely  psy- 
chological conclusions,  far  from  being 
wholly  derogatory  to  the  standing  of 
the  cat,  would  unquestionably  ally 
him  more  closely  to  the  genus  homo 
than  is  popularly  supposed.  On  this 
I  would  gladly  expand :  and  I  think  I 
could  make  out  a  better  case  than 
would,  perhaps,  be  wholly  acceptable 
to  cats  at  large  ;  but  space  forbids. 
Magnifico,  receive  my  salaams  ! 

Cat  number  two,  I  choose  from  my 
repertoire  (observe  here  that  I  do  not 
say  catalogue :  resist  the  pun,  and 
lie  will  flee  from  you  )  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  her  mistress.  Should  any 
urbane  reader  ask  why  a  cat  should 
be  celebrated  on  account  of  her  mis- 
tress, marry  now,  I  can  tell.  Because 
the  mistress  or  master  is  to  the  cat 
what  sunshine  is  to  the  plant,  —  a 
kindly  developer,  a  cheering  and 
encouraging  influence.  What  is  a 
plant  without  the  sun  ?  A  vegeta- 
ble invalid.  What  is  a  cat  in  an  un- 
appreciative,  not  to  say  a  scatting, 
fulminating  household  ?  A  stinted 
abortion,  a  nubbin,  a  four-footed 
blight. 

Boadicea's  mistress  was  a  wise  wo- 
man in  the  matter  of  cats.  Because 
her  name  was  something  else,  we  will 
call  her  Mrs.  Jones,  on  the  principle 
of  the  epitaph,  — 

"Here  lies  John  Dunn,  who  was  killed 

by  a  gun  : 

His  real  name  was  Wood ; 
But  that  didn't  rhyme,  and  I  thought 

Dunn  should, 

though  with  a  difference, — not  rhymes, 
but.  reasons,  being  our  motive.  Mrs. 
Jones,  then,  understood  cat-nature 
through  instinct,  through  loving  ob- 
servation, and  through  willingness 
and  ability  to  draw  an  inference. 
Mrs.  Jones  was  a  Christian,  who  rec- 
ognized a  duty  and  a  privilege  in  mat- 
ter of  cats,  as  well  as  in  matter  of 


missionaries.  Finally,  brethren,  Mrs. 
Jones  loved  cats.  Accordingly  she  cre- 
ated such  a  "home  atmosphere"  as 
con  Id  not  but  be  salutary  for  cats.  We 
may  be  sure,  therefore,  that  Boadicea's 
nature  blossomed  into  full  perfection 
in  this  fostering  and  wholesome  air. 
Circumstance,  the  god,  was  kindly 
beyond  precedent :  beauty  of  charac- 
ter resulted.  But  we  must  here  con- 
cede that  the  god  of  outward  good 
looks  had  snubbed  Boadicea  severely. 
She  was  homely,  nay,  she  was  ugly. 
Even  Mrs.  Jones  admitted  it,  with 
some  personal  reservations.  Boadi- 
cea was  one  of  those  osseous  organ- 
isms that  refuse-  to  be  clothed  upon 
with  any  thing  approaching  to  flesh. 
She  assimilated  many  rodents ;  her 
saucer  flowed  with  milk,  and  her 
trencher  with  the  fat  of  the  land; 
her  soul  abode  in  peace,  fcer  stomach 
in  plenty;  and  there  wasn't  a  boy 
on  the  estate:  but  still  her  contours 
remained  stern  and  forbidding.  No 
seductive  softness  cushioned  her  un- 
compromising spine  ;  her  tail  was  pain- 
fully destitute  of  capillary  attractions; 
her  flanks  were  as  the  flanks  of  hun- 
ger and  sorrow,  with  a  leaning  to 
transparency.  Unhappy  in  personal 
charms,  she  was  unhappiest  in  this, — 
a  voice  of  fearful  limbrt,  and  unearthly 
gamut,  nowise  redeemed  by  a  slov- 
enly and  a  rough  articulation.  No 
cat  is  responsible  for  congenital 
defects  of  larynx ;  but  also  no  cat  is 
justified  in  mispronunciation.  A  cat 
that  can  say  "Mew,'7  and  won't  say 
"  Mew,'.'  is  reprehensible.  She  sets  a 
bad  example  to  her  offspring,  and 
helps  to  disintegrate  and  corrupt  a 
language  eminently  simple  and  chaste. 
Mew !  'Tis  easy  as  lying.  A  liquid 
and  a  vowel.  Such  should  be  the 
accents  of  ingenuous  youth  and  of 
polished  maturity.  Meow!  A  liquid 
and  a  triphthong, —  an  utterance  less 
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elegant  and  more  complex,  but  trans- 
fused with  deeper  meaning,  and  quite 
admissible  for  the  sage,  the  patriarch, 
the  mother  in  moods  of  grave  ear- 
nestness. But  thy  logos,  Boadicea, 
was  hybrid,  mongrel,  uncanny,  —  a 
pot-pourri  of  unseemly  vowels,  and 
unwonted  consonants,  and  shocking 
gutturals.  I  could  not  approve  of  it, 
though  at  the  same  time  I  recog- 
nized the  pure  unselfishness  of  thy 
nature  in  this,  as  in  all.  Thou  knew- 
est  that  self-culture  is  not  the  chief 
end  of  cats :  no  consciousness  of  the 
ego  entered  thy  benevolent  heart. 
Thou  wast  primarily  the  mother,  then 
the  friend,  never  the  self- worship- 
per. Full  of  good- will  to  others, 
thou  didst  neglect  the  merely  super- 
ficial accomplishments  of  vocal  train- 
ing. Not  music,  but  good  works, 
engrossed  thee.  [I  feel  obliged  to 
state  here  that  no  paronomasia  is 
intended.] 

It  was  indeed  in  the  privacy  of  her 
own  family,  that  Boadicea  shone  with 
unrivalled  lustre.  I  know  that  moth- 
er-cats in  general  are  philoprogeni- 
tive (I  flatter  myself  that  I  have 
had  the  entree  of  many  interesting 
and  fond  circles  of  feline  infancy)  ; 
but  so  vigilant,  so  constant,  so  unself- 
ish devotion  has  never  come  under 
my  notice  otherwhere :  and  I  affirm 
that  Boadicea's  affection  for  her  off- 
spring would  adorn  a  literature.  [If 
my  printer,  in  his  avidity  for  puns, 
spells  that  last  word  with  a  double  t, 
it  is  at  his  own  peril :  I  wash  my 
hands  of  the  matter.]  What  the 
mother  of  the  Gracchi  has  been  to 
the  oration,  that  might  Boadicea  be 
to  a  catalectic  poesy. 

In  the  more  intimate  cares  of  the 
nursery,  this  cat  was  simply  admira- 
ble.. She  showed  no  invidious  par- 
tiality to  any  member,  but  lavished 
fondness,  caresses,  and  impetuous  lin- 


gual attentions  upon  the  \vhole  kit. 
She  accompanied  these  endearments 
with  the  most  expressive,  the  most 
soothing  purr-mur  it  has  ever  been 
my  fortune  to  hear.  The  harshness 
of  her  speech  in  public  walks  disap- 
peared altogether  in  her  private  bar- 
rel. Here  she  discoursed  the  dulcet 
lullaby  of  crooning  motherliness. 
Her  inflections  were  winning,  allay- 
ing, persuasive,  pacifying,  tranquil- 
lizing, irresistible,  —  each  in  turn,  and 
all  together.  No  kitling,  however 
contrary-minded,  could  long  with- 
stand them.  Says  Walt  Whitman  :  — 

"Oxen  that  rattle  the  yoke  or  halt  in  the 
shade,  what  is  it  you  express  in  your  eyes  ? 

It  seems  to  me  more  than  all  the  print  I  have 
read  in  my  life." 

What  would  he  have  said  to  the  cra- 
dle-song of  Boadicea?  Would  he 
not  have  pronounced  it  more  signifi- 
cant than  any  blathering  oration  of 
them  all  ? 

Whenever  any  human  friend  visited 
her  nursery,  she  added  to  her  song  a 
peculiar  tone,  which  expressed  both 
maternal  pride  and  cordial  welcome. 
So  tenderty  had  she  been  reared,  that 
she  feared  no  evil  at  the  hand  of  hu- 
manity. In  these  hospitable  and 
tender  moods,  I  think  she  would  even 
have  tolerated  the  presence  of  a  bifid 
boy,  without  recalcitration.  The  con- 
fidence she  reposed  in  her  mistress 
was  most  touching.  She  recognized 
in  Mrs.  Jones  a  co-guardian  of  her 
young,  —  a  god-mother.  She  frustrat- 
ed all  endeavors  to  locate  her  nursery 
in  any  outhouse ;  she  affected  the 
kitchen  and  its  social  privileges.  If 
called  to  the  field  by  imperative  desire 
for  game,  she  would  often,  before 
starting,  deposit  her  interesting  fami- 
ly, one  by  one,  in  Mrs.  Jones's  work- 
basket,  or  on  her  lap,  thus  consigning 
them  to  her  immediate  care  and  pro- 
tection. I  would  fain  dilate  on  this 
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love  that  cast  out  fear,  but  must  not : 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  knew  no 
change  through  a  long  and  peaceful 
life. 

Boadicea's  majestic  hearing  when 
dogs  approached  the  house  was  more 
than  royal.  No  hasty  and  precipi- 
tate flight,  no  incontinent  tree-climb- 
ing, no  mere  maintaining  her  actual 
ground,  and  standing  on  a  bristling 
defence  :  she  assumed  the  instantane- 
ous offensive,  and  with  Amazonian 
port,  her  head  full  high  advanced,  she 
moved  upon  the  >  enemy's  works  with 
such  elan  as  to  pat  the  stoutest  cur 
of  the  village  to  a  yelping  and  demor- 
alized retreat.  Her  warlike  and  ter- 
rible mien  on  such  occasions  gave 
her  the  name  she  bore. 

Boadicea's  wise  and  effective  disci- 
pline of  her  contumacious  son,  Mich- 
ing  Mallecho,  deserves  enthusiastic 
mention  ;  and  it  is  with  difficulty  that 
I  restrain  my  eager  pen  from  cele- 
brating it.  Nothing  but  the  convic- 
tion that  a  separate  article  would  be 
required  to  do  it  any  justice  enables 
me  to  refrain. 

The  third  and  last  study  of  feline 
character  for  which  I  have  space,  I 
present,  in  order  to  forestall  the 
charge  of  inability  to  see  more  than 
one  side  of  a  cat  through  a  purblind 
admiration.  I  confess,  that,  up  to  a 
recent  date,  I  stood  in  a  plausive  atti- 
tude toward  the  entire  tribe.  If  the 
cat  had  not  godliness,  I  urged,  it 
had  what  is  esteemed  the  next  best 
thing;  if,  "when  the  vartoos  died," 
they  did  not  leave  the  cat  sole  heir, 
neither  did  they  cut  her  off  with  a 
shilling;  if  faith  and  meekness  and 
long-suffering  were  somewhat  lack- 
ing, at  least  peace,  love,  and  tem- 
perance remained.  In  a  long  and 
careful  study  of  cats,  I  had  never 
found  a  single  individual  whose 
sneak-thievery,  insincerity,  or  lack  of 


affection,  —  supposing  such  to  exist; 
—  could  not  be  directly  traced  to  un- 
toward circumstances,  unfortunate  as- 
sociations, or  unwise  government.  I 
had  never  seen  an  originally  evil  cat; 
and  I  did  not  believe  that  such  ex- 
isted. I  was  yet  to  be  amazed,  con- 
founded, and  appalled  by  Cassius. 

This  monster  .of  iniquity  was  given 
to  my  dear  sister  Charity,  while  he 
was  yet  a  drowsy  and  apparently 
innocent  kitting.  Of  Teutonic  patron- 
age and  illustrious  extraction,  the 
sole  surviving  pledge  of  a  most  noble 
mother,  we  welcomed  him  with  joy 
to  our  hearts,  our  cream-jug,  and  the 
freedom  of  our  castle.  We  little  knew 
what  a  young  fry  of  treachery  we 
had  adopted.  Nothing  could  be  more 
captivating  than  the  softness,  the 
pretty  playfulness,  of  this  charming 
and  soon  vivacious  puff-ball.  We 
called  him  Dumpling  while  yet  in  his 
babyhood;  but  we  had  reserved  for 
his  golden  prime  a  name  more  suited 
to  the  virile  virtues.  For  a  period, 
he  inthralled  all  hearts ;  then  he 
became  somewhat  lacerative  ;  but,  in 
our  gushing  enthusiasm,  we  refused 
to  believe  that  it  was  malevolence 
pure  and  simple  that  informed  those 
tender  claws,  and  envenomed  those 
acicular  teeth.  We  called  it  precocity, 
fun,  spirit,  frolic.  We  bore  with  un- 
complaining serenity  the  wounds 
that  began  to  accumulate,  —  tokens 
of  sportive  encounter  with  Dumpling. 
As  we  became  convinced  that  his 
temper  was  somewhat  irritable,  we 
were  careful  not  to  enrage  him ;  we 
handled  him  tenderly  ;  used  no  quick 
nor  sudden  motions  with  him;  we 
tried  to  think  that  his  spitefulness 
was  only  the  thoughtless  exuberance 
of  youth ;  we  endeavored  to  put  our- 
selves in  his  place,  and  see  the  .uni- 
verse as  it  must  look  from  his  point 
of  view ;  we  said  to  ourselves,  "  Softly 
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now !  Persistent  kindness  will  con- 
vert him ; "  in  short,  we  acted  like 
"foo-foos."  Meanwhile,  in  spite  of 
our  constant  bounty,  Dumpling  was 
growing  long  and  lank  beyond  belief. 
His  round  cheeks  had  dwindled  to  an 
evil  peak,  his  claws  were  frightful, 
his  temper  exacerbating.  We  could 
jio  longer  disguise  the  fact  that  we 
were  rearing  a  viper  and  an  in  grate 
by  our  hearthstone  ;  but  we  did  not  as 
yet  acknowledge  it  to  each  other.  I 
pondered  the  thing  in  my  heart. 
Whence  had  come  this  tiger  soul  to 
inhabit  and  possess  the  frame  of  a 
household  kitten,  the  heir  of  so  many 
generations  of  domesticity  ?  If  nine- 
teen centuries  of  Christianity  could 
leave  it  possible  for  such  a  cat  to  ap- 
pear among  us,  how  long  must  it  be 
ere  the  lion  and  the  lamb  can  lie 
down  together?  —  unless,  indeed,  the 
lamb  is  inside  the  lion,  as  has  been  hap- 
pily suggested  by  some  eager  Millerite. 
When  finally,  one  day,  on  my  en- 
tering the  room  where  Cassius  was 
lying  (we  had  long  since  rechristened 
him,  though  not  as  we  had  fondly 
hoped),  he  darted  at  me  in  great  rage, 
clomb  up  my  dross,  and  ploughed  a 
goodly  furrow  through  one  of  my 
cheeks,  before  I  could  defend  myself. 
I  called  a  hasty  council  of  war. 
"  Charity,"  said  I,  "  this  cat  has  a 
froward  heart.  It  is  proved  beyond 
peradventure.  We  have  already  sac- 
rificed unto  him  too  much  good  Chris- 
tian cuticle.  Go  to;  let  us  thrash 
him ! "  But  Charity  was  in  cool 
blood,  and  her  cheeks  were  both  in- 
tact, —  more  than  all,  she  is  an  angel. 
She  begged  for  a  longer  probation  ; 
she  besought  me  not  to  strain  the 
quality  of  our  mercy  as  yet,  and  how 
much  was  seventy  times  seven  ? 
[Charity  does  not  know  the  multipli- 
cation-table instantaneously.]  The 
result  was,  that  Cassius  remained  un- 
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whipped  of  justice  for  a  while  longer. 
Nevertheless,  his  villany  grew,  so  that 
it  soon  became  apparent,  even  to 
Charity,  that  Cassius  was  sworn  to 
aggressive  war.  His  unprovoked  at- 
tack on  me  became  the  model  for 
similar  forays  on  Pompey,  on  the 
professor,  on  Charity  the  blest.  The 
cook  threatened  to  leave ;  and,  in 
this  extremity,  I  once  more  bore  tes- 
timony. Said  I,  "  Charity,  you  are 
privy  to  the  fact  that  this  cat  has 
never,  from  earliest  infancy,  been 
heard  to  purr.  We  all  know  what  a 
man  is  fit  for  that  hath  no  music  in 
his  soul ;  what,  then,  can  be  said  of 
a  cat  ?  You  know  that  this  limb  has 
never  yet  showed  a  trace  of  magna- 
nimity or  gratitude  or  affection  to  a 
mortal  soul.  He  has  never  preserved 
so  much  as  an  armed  neutrality. 
His  voice  has  been  for  open  war,  and 
no  quarter.  Let  us  go  back  to  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon  ;  let  us  chasten 
him."  Charity  reluctantly  consented  ; 
and  we  begun  and  persisted  in  a  new 
discipline  for  several  days.  But  we 
were  all  inexpressibly  horrified  to  see 
that  it  bore  no  peaceable  fruits  in  the 
character  of  Cassius,  but  rather  in- 
creased his  ferocity.  Pie  remained, 
though  "blest  and  chastised,  a  fla- 
grant rebel  still."  What  before  might 
have  been  unpremeditated  spite,  now 
grew  into  assault  with  intent  to  kill. 
He  doubly  redoubled  strokes  upon 
the  foe ;  and  the  ingenuity  he  ex- 
pended in  prosecuting  all  mischief 
and  all  destruction  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  Jesuit.  In  fine,  his  offences 
multiplied  till  I  could  no  longer  suffer 
him :  I  began  to  clamor  for  his  death. 
I  argued  the  case  on  the  ground  of 
vampirism ;  I  showed  sweet  Charity's 
wounds,  and  bid  them  speak  for  me ; 
and  I  made  a  good  impression  on  the 
jury.  But  here,  to  my  great  surprise, 
the  arch-professor  himself  rose  to  de- 
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fend  the  cat.  He  averred  that  Cassius 
was,  first,  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest ; 
second,  a  lad  of  invincible  spirit; 
third,  a  glorious  ratter.  To  be  sure, 
he  had  faults,  had  committed  many 
misdemeanors ;  but  he  was  no  crimi- 
nal. Neither  was  he  a  hypocrite  : 
he  assumed  no  virtue  if  he  had  it  not. 
Nor  was  he  a  sorcerer,  a  murderer, 
nor  an  idolater  j  and,  whereas  we  are 
expressly  informed  that  it  is  these 
and  dogs  that  are  left  without  the 
gate,  was  there  not  strong  presump- 
tive evidence  that  cats,  hence  Cassius, 
are  to  be  reclaimed?  He  believed 
that  Cassius  would  yet  prove  an  or- 
nament to  the  community.  I  need 
not  say  that  the  fickle  jury  applauded 
the  professor ;  and  Cassius  yet  cum- 
bers the  ground. 

A  merciful  fate,  however,  shortly 
removed  me  to  a  distant  city;  and 
there,  amid  mild  and  normal  felines, 
I  have  again  renewed  my  serene 
philosophy  of  cats,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able.  But  I  cannot  deny  that 
Cassius  remains  a  troublous  and  a 


threatening  fact  in  my  memory. 
True,  he  is  the  sole  instance  of  un- 
adulterate  wickedness  that  has  dark- 
ened my  path  ;  and  I  would  fain  be- 
lieve him  to  be  the  one  exception  that 
proves  the  rule.  But  I  am  in  con- 
stant fear  of  discovering  his  double; 
then  reconstruction  is  inevitable,  and 
reconstruction  on  a  more  pessimistic 
basis.  The  theory  of  Charity  her- 
self leaves  no  room  for  a  second  Cas- 
sius. 

In  conclusion, — for  conclude  I 
must,  although,  Graybeard,  thou  hast 
no  less  deserved,  and  Stella,  thy 
graces  call  to  me  from  the  ground,  —  I 
subjoin  the  following  stanza,  which 
is  no  less  remarkable  for  literary 
merit  than  for  a  rare  perception  of 
human  inconsistency. 

"  Men  prize  the  heartless  hound  who  quits  dry- 
eyed  his  native  land, 

Who  wag-s  a  mercenary  tail,  and  licks  a  ty- 
rant hand  : 

The  leal  true  cat  they  prize  not,  that,  if  e'er 
compelled  to  roam, 

Still  flies,  when  let  out  of  the  bag,  inconti- 
nently home." 
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ON  the  morning  of  the  llth  of 
February,  the  loungers  in  the  Puerto 
del  Sol,  in  Madrid,  saluted  the  car- 
riage of  a  minister  on  his  way  to  the 
Cortes  with  "  Viva  el  re  !  "  When  the 
guard  turned  out  there  for  their  even- 
ing parade,  an  excited  but  not  riotous 
crowd  saluted  them  with  "  Viva  la 
Republica  !  "  and  —  significant  fact 
—  the  guard  received  the  saluta- 
tion with  satisfaction.  On  a  short 
winter's  clay  between  the  rising  of 


the  sun  and  the  going  down  thereof, 
there  was  a  revolution  in  the  form 
of  government  in  Spain,  radical  and 
consummate.  Spaniards  woke,  sub- 
jects of  a  monarchy  with  the  absolute 
control  of  all  the  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment, and  carrying  on  its  func- 
tions throughout  the  realm  without 
serious  opposition  :  they  slept,  citizens 
of  a  republic  governed  by  their  cho- 
sen representatives,  whose  authority 
had  been  assumed  without  violence, 
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and  submitted  to  without  resistance, 
as  far  as  time  and  space  wonld  allow 
the  authority  to  be  proclaimed,  and 
the  recognition  of  it  to  be  declared. 
And,  when  the  world  woke  the  next 
day  to  learn  that  old  monarchical 
Spain  had  declared  itself  a  republic, 
it  rubbed  its  eyes,  and  wondered  if  it 
were  dreaming  a  cosa  de  Espana. 

But  succeeding  events  assured  the 
world  that  a  new  sun  had  indeed 
risen  over  old  Castile,  and  that, 
though  the  clouds  which  lowered 
around  the  horizon  might  soon  ob- 
scure it,  the  dawn  was  bright  and 
promising. 

The  surprise  excited  by  the  sudden 
transformation  of  the  government 
was  not  lessened  when  became  known 
the  rational,  temperate  measures  with 
which  the  republic  was  inaugurated, 
and  the  patriotism  and  moderation  of 
the  men  who  controlled  and  guided 
its  first  steps. 

The  individuality  of  persons  and 
events  in  Spain  is  proverbial ;  and 
•never  was  a  cosa  de  Espana  more  in- 
dividual in  its  character  than  this 
new  republic  springing  into  life, 
Minerva  like,  with  all  the  attributes 
of  maturity.  Never  was  there  a  rev- 
olution so  little  like  a  revolution  as 
this  one.  There  were  no  excesses,  no 
extravagance,  no  exultation  of  the 
populace,  no  cries  of  defeat,  or  threats 
of  vengeance  from  the  monarchists. 
Not  a  barricade  was  raised ;  not  a 
shutter  was  barred ;  not  a  shot  was 
fired,  or  a  sabre  drawn.  The  sover- 
eign vacated  his  lease  of  the  throne ; 
and  the  Cortes  decided  to  raze  the 
empty,  now  useless  structure  to  open 
the  way  for  a  republic  which  will 
pay  the  betterments. 

The  new  government  assumed  the 
administration  with  composure  and 
self-possession,  and  began  its  work 
with  a  dignity  and  sagacity  rarely 


witnessed  in  periods  of  political  trans- 
formation. 

One  cannot  see  without  admira- 
tion the  lofty  spirit  of  the  address  in 
response  to  the  king's  abdication,  ac- 
cepting it  in  kindly,  respectful  terms, 
concluding  with  the  declaration,  that 
when  the  "  perils,  plots,  and  obsta- 
cles "  of  which  the  king  speaks  arer 
overcome,  Spaniards  cannot  again 
offer  him  a  crown,  but  can  and  will 
offer  him  another  dignity,  —  "  that  of 
a  citizen  of  a  free  and  independent 
country." 

This  address  ;  the  adoption  of  "Re- 
spect to  the  Law "  as  the  device  of 
the  republic,  in  place  of  some  popu- 
lar catchword,  like  liberty,  fraternity, 
equality;  the  proposal  of  amnesty  to 
the  Carlists,  of  life-tenure  for  the 
judges,  of  separation  of  Church  and 
State ;  and,  most  assuring  of  all,  the 
guaranty  of  the  public  debt,  —  all  in- 
dicate a  purpose  of  earnest  men  to 
carry  out  radical  reforms,  and  not  of 
demagogues  to  inflame  popular  pas- 
sions. 

In  this  attempt  at  a  short  sum- 
mary of  the  early  events  of  the  rev- 
olution, we  must  not  omit  a  reference 
to  the  part  which  Amadeo  played  in 
them.  His  record,  as  we  say,  shows 
him  to  be  a  young  man  of  good  parts, 
honest,  earnest,  brave,  quick  to  per- 
ceive the  right,  and  resolute  to  follow 
it.  He  went  to  Spain  believing  in 
the  sincerity  of  the  people's  invitation 
to  him,  and  sincere  in  his  desire  to 
serve  them.  While  he  was  on  the 
throne,  his  government  was  wise,  en- 
lightened, liberal,  and,  to  outside  ob- 
servers, successful  to  an  unexpected 
degree.  The  magnitude  of  the  "  per- 
ils, plots,  and  obstacles,"  is  not  obvi- 
ous to  us.  Probably  future  history 
will  disclose  more  than  we  now  know. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  Amadeo  did  not 
lack  courage  to  face  the  perils,  reso- 
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lution  to  overcome  the  obstacles,  or, 
we  think,  sagacity  to  defeat  the  plots. 
His  timidity  certainly  did  not  cause 
him  to  abandon  the  work  he  had  un- 
dertaken ;  but  it  has  occurred  to  us, 
that,  possibly,  feminine  timidity  may 
have  been  the  hidden  cause  ;  and  that 
the  tender  fears  of  a  loving  queen 
may  have  overcome  the  resolution  of 
a  loyal,  devoted  husband.  All  that 
we  now  know  is,  that,  ready  as  he 
might  believe  Spain  to  be  to  enter  on 
the  path  to  progress  and  reform,  he 
did  not  believe  that  he  was  the  one  to 
lead  her  in  that  path,  and,  perceiving 
that  he  was  not  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place,  he  manfully  resigned  the 
sceptre  which  he  had  manfully  ac- 
cepted. May  Spain  have  other  lead- 
ers as  temperate,  as  true,  as  devoted 
to  her  interests,  as  was  King  Ama- 
deo! 

Can  the  republic  maintain  itself? 
Quien  sabe?  The  dangers  which 
threaten  it  were  co-natal  with  it,  and 
develop  themselves  daily.  Don  Car- 
los is  mustering  his  retainers  in  the 
North ;  Alphonso  is  hovering  on  the 
frontier,  seeking  where  he  can  raise 
his  standard;  Montpensier  is  intri- 
guing, with  traditional  Orleans  craft 
for  another  Spanish  marriage;  the 
radicals  are  turbulent  in  Barcelona 
and  Saragossa.  Federal  dissension, 
not  yet  serious,  but  noticeable,  may 
frustrate  cohesion.  Will  the  republic, 
like  the  infant  Hercules,  be  strong 
enough  to  strangle  the  monsters 
which  assail  its  cradle  ?  We  have 
the  faith  to  believe  it  will,  while  ad- 
mitting that  our  sympathy  and  hope 
are  stronger  than  our  faith. 

The  strength  and  resources  of  the 
enemies  of  the  republic  can  be  ap- 
proximately estimated :  those  of  the 
republic  are  yet  unknown ;  and  it  is 
because  they  are  unknown,  not  be- 
cause they  are  known  to  be  wanting, 


that  some  sagacious  observers  pre- 
dict its  overthrow. 

What  Spain  lacks  is  a  patriot  re- 
publican leader  strong  enough  to 
rule  her  policy  in  the  cabinet,  and 
marshal  her  forces  m  the  field. 
The  assassin's  bullet  has  deprived  her 
of  Prim,  who  knew  how  to  raise  the 
storm,  and  to  rule  it  too. 

Age  has  dimmed  the  eye,  and  pal- 
sied the  arm,  of  Espartero,  who  put 
the  proffered  crown  away  from  him 
when  Prim  took  it  from  Isabella's 
brow ;  and,  though  he  sends  his  greet- 
ing and  adhesion  to  the  republic,  it 
is  something  more  than  a  name,  loved 
and  revered  even  as  his  is,  which 
Spain  must  have.  But  though  Prim 
has  fallen,  and  Espartero  can  no  long- 
er wield  the  sword,  there  are  those 
who  have  fought  with  them  in  the 
field,  and  stood  by  them  in  the  senate, 
—  men  of  ability  and  patriotism,  who 
have  not  hesitated  to  offer  their  ser- 
vices to  the  republic.  Marshal  Ser- 
rano, the  Duke  del  Torre,  the  Mar- 
quis de  la  Habana  (Gen.  Concha), 
all  well  known,  and  other  generals  of 
the  monarchical  party,  have  placed 
their  swords  at  the  disposal  of  the 
government.  What  else  was  left 
them  to  do  ?  Such  men  cannot  be 
idle  while  their  country  is  in  revolu- 
tion. They  hate  Don  Carlos  and  his 
party ;  they  despise,  and  helped  to 
chase  from  Spain,  Isabella  and  her 
progeny;  they  distrust  Montpensier; 
and,  conservative  by  nature  and  train- 
ing, they  cannot  sort  with  radicals. 
The  republican  standard  is  the  only 
one  around  which  they  can  rally. 

The  personnel  of  the  civil  admin- 
istration is  little  known  to  foreigners. 
Castelar  has  been  conspicuous  as 
leader  of  the  republican  party  in  the 
Cortes.  He  is  the  most  brilliant  ora- 
tor in  Spain,  an  ardent  abolitionist, 
and  a  thorough-going  republican,  but 
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never  an  advocate  of  rash  or  extreme 
measures.  He  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity  offered  by  Amadeo's 
abdication  promptly,  and  with  such 
tact  and  discretion,  that  the  republic 
was  proclaimed  without  discord,  and 
almost  without  dissent. 

We"  do  not  know  enough  of  Presi- 
dent Figueras,  and  the  other  republi- 
can leaders,  to  form  an  opinion  of 
their  capacity  for  government.  During 
the  three  weeks  which  they  have  been 
in  power,  they  appear  to  have  done 
every  thing  which  the  situation  re- 
quired and  permitted.  If  we  can  say 
as  much  of  them  at  the  end  of  three 
months,  they  will  deserve  well  of 
their  country. 

It  is  not  worth  while,  'with  the 
meagre  intelligence  which  comes  to 
us,  to  speculate  as  to  immediate  suc- 
cess or  failure. 

Our  faith  in  the  ultimate  establish- 
ment of  the  republic  rests  on  broader 
foundations  than  'any  which  the 
events  of  the  last  three  weeks  can 
furnish.  Since  the  reign  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  there  have  been  no 
close  personal  relations  between  sove- 
reigns and  people.  The  house  of  Aus- 
tria, and  that  of  France  its  successor, 
never  identified  themselves  with  the 
internal  domestic  character  of  the  na- 
tion. Superstitious  bigots,  or  weak 
puppets  of  priests  and, women,  they 
were  absorbed  in  sustaining  and  ex- 
tending the  power  of  the  Church  of 
Home,  in  foreign  wars,  or  in  the 
wretched  cabals  of  their  own  courts. 
Spaniards  neither  in  race,  character, 
nor  feeling,  lacking  intellect,  spirit, 
and  all  kingly  qualities,  they  never 
sought  nor  won  the  love  or  respect 
of  their  subjects.  They  were  apatheti- 
cally endured,  until  royal  baseness 
culminated  in  Isabella,  and  was  driv- 
en out  of  Spain.  Whatever  form  of 
government  Spain  may  hereafter 


choose,  she  will  never  again  tolerate 
imbecility  and  depravity  on  the 
throne. 

Since  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the 
last  of  the  race  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  there  is  no  community  of 
antiquity  in  the  history  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  people  and  the  royal 
family  :  so  that  one  of  the  chief  obsta- 
cles to  the  establishment  of  a  repub- 
lic in  monarchical  countries  —  that  of 
attachment  to  the  sovereign  and  his 
family  —  does  not  exist.  Spaniards  ' 
are  a  loyal  race,  none  more  so  ;  but 
they  are  loyal  to  Spain,  not  to  the 
crown,  or  to  him  who  wears  it,  unless 
he  represents  them  or  their  cause. 

It  is  five  years  since  a  titular  sove- 
reign sat  upon  the  throne.  Since 
then,  the  government,  whether  of  the 
Cortes  or  of  Amadeo,  derived  its  au- 
thority, nominally  at  least,  from  the 
people  ;  and  they  know  it.  A  people 
learn  much  of  politics  in  five  years 
of  this  nineteenth  century,  and, 
where  they  learn  their  own  power,  they 
do  not  unlearn  easily. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  strong 
democratic  element  in  Spanish  char- 
acter. Their  pride  is  proverbial ;  and 
though  there  are  recognized  great 
distinctions  in  rank,  in  no  other 
country  in  Europe  is  there  such  in- 
dividual independence  and  self-re- 
spect, from  the  peasant  to  the  prince, 
and  greater  often  in  the  peasant  than 
in  the  prince.  There  is  no  haughty 
scorn  or  insolent  assertion  of  one  rank, 
no  servile  deference  of  the  other,  such 
as  one  sees  in  other  countries.  Every 
man  is  conscious  of  the  dignity  of 
his  personal  manhood ;  and,  upholding 
his  own,  he  recognizes  that  of  other 
men. 

This  loftiness  of  spirit  is  a  part 
of  Spanish  nature,  and  is  everywhere 
manifest  in  the  social  life  of  the 
nation.  When  the  people  learn  that 
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there  is  a  political  as  well  as  a  moral 
manhood,  they  will  claim  a  recogni- 
tion of  it,  which,  once  accorded,  can- 
not be  withdrawn. 

We  believe  in  a  form  of  govern- 
ment for  Spain  founded  on  the  con- 
sent of  the  people ;  because  the 
monarchy,  long  submitted  to  from 
habit,  has  been  overthrown,  and  there 
are  110  ancient  traditions,  or  present 
prestige,  to  attach  the  people  to  any 
claimants  of  the  throne ;  because 
*  the  power  of  the  Church  has  been 
weakened,  and  that  of  court  juntos 
destroyed  ;  because  Spain  has  gained 
vastly  in  intelligence  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century;  because  the 
events  of  the  last  five  years  have 
taught  the  people  that  their  assent 
is  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  a 
government  ;  because  we  believe  the 


Spanish  people,  by  their  independ- 
ence, their  spirit,  and  their  self-re- 
spect, and  by  the  experience  of  their 
social  life,  to  be  fitted  for  upholding 
republican  institutions. 

As  we  write,  the  news  may  be  coin- 
ing over  the  cable  that  Don  Carlos 
is  at  the  gates  of  Madrid,  or  that 
students  and  workmen  are  tearing  up 
pavements  in  Barcelona.  But  Carl- 
ist  or  Socialist,  to-day  or  to-morrow, 
this  year  or  next,  eventually,  out  of 
the  ruin  of  old  institutions,  will  arise 
new  ones  founded  on  the  consent  of, 
and  upheld  by  the  temper  and  spirit 
of,  the  Spanish  people.  Then  may 
Spain  have  —  what  fable  says  God 
refused,  while  granting  every  other 
prayer  of  her  tutelar  saint,  lest  the 
angels  should  leave  heaven  to  dwell 
there  —  good  government. 


BEFOBE  WESTMINSTEK. 

BY    JOAQUIN    MILLEB. 

THE  Abbey  broods  beside  the  turbid  Thames ; 
Her  mother-heart  is  filled  with  memories ; 
Her  every  niche  is  stored  with  storied  names; 
They  move  before  me  like  a  mist  of  seas.: 
I  am  confused,  am  made  abashed,  by  these 
Most  kingly  souls,  grand,  silent,  and  severe. 
I  am  not  equal,  I  should  so  displease 
The  living  —  dead.     I  dare  not  enter ;  drear 
And  stained  in  storms  of  grander  days  all  things  appear. 

I  go  !     But  shall  I  not  return  again 
When  Art  has  taught  me  gentler,  kindlier  skill, 
And  Time  has  given  force  and  strength  of  strain? 
I  go  !     Oh,  ye  that  dignify  and  fill 
The  chronicles  of  earth  !  I  would  instil 
Into  my  soul  somehow  the  atmosphere 
Of  sanctity  that  here  usurps  the  will ; 
But  go  ;  I  seek  the  tomb  of  one  —  a  peer 
Of  peers  —  whose  dust  a  fool  refused  to  cherish  here. 


[NOTE.  —  The  date  "  1786  "  on  p.  312  of  our  last  number  should  be  "  1789."     The  correction 
a  significant  one,  as  it  adds  greatly  to  the  force  of  the  argument  against  Bishop  Coxe's  views.] 


WITH  the  Tupinambos,  schools,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
are  nought ;  but,  in  a  highly  differentiated  civilization,  a  department 
of  the  government  itself  is  set  apart  to  control  them.  The  progress 
of  newspapers  in  this  country  has  not  been  exactly  from  nothing  up 
to  the  subject-matter  for  department  of  government  administration  ; 
but  it  has  been  from  nothing  up  to  the  subject-matter  for  collective 
consideration,  philosophic  and  historical. 

While  our  newspapers  were  only  a  small  number  of  small  sheets, 
managed  not  by  editors,  but  by  "  Mr.  Printer,"  and  containing  noth- 
ing but  advertisements,  a  little  old  news,  and  perhaps  a  copy  of  verses, 
and  a  communication  from  "  Brutus  ".or  "  Justice,"  their  phenomena 
were  not  many  enough  nor  distinctive  enough  to  be  the  basis  of  in- 
ductions. But  they  have  become  five  thousand :  single  issues  of  one 
may  number  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  They  claim  —  one 
or  another  of  them  —  to  employ  the  best  mind,  and  to  give  the  best 
reading ;  they  also  claim  to  instruct,  guide,  and  control  "  public 
opinion."  This  means,  it  should  be  noticed,  to  govern  the  United 
States.  They  undertake  to  regulate  the  government  of  one  or  an- 
other particular  municipality.  They  undertake  to  choose  candidates 
for  public  office,  and  to  secure  their  election.  They  undertake  to 
ruin  the  public  and  private  character  of  the  obnoxious.  They  under- 
take to  exclude  from  a  hearing  voices  which  they  do  not  wish  heard. 
The  words  used  by  one  of  them  a  year  ago  were,  "  Anybody  who 
wants  to  address  the  public  in  our  time  has  to  get  license  from  the 
editors  ;  and  there  remains  not  an  individual  in  the  community  pow- 
erful enough  to  set  them  at  defiance.  .  .  .  But  every  administration 
is,  during  its  term  of  office,  on  trial  before  -  the  people,  which  forms 
the  jury ;  and  the  editors  are  the  judges,  who  submit  the  proofs,  and 
lay  down  the  law."  This  was  said  in  perfect  seriousness,  Mr.  Brick 
not  seeing  that  his  kind  of  liberty  of  the  pen  is  only  the  license  of  the 
editor,  who  is  to  say  whatever  he  likes,  and  to  silence  whatever  he 
does  not.  Mere  uneditorial  Calibans  must  be  thankful  if  "  thought 
is  free."  But  it  is  not :  it  is  to  be  supplied  for  the  public,  ready-made. 
For,  to  quote  a  newspaper  again,  "  It  is  the  business  of  a  newspa- 
per to  create,  and  not  to  follow,  public  opinion." 

And  yet  we  are  told  that  this  is  a  free  country. 
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No  doubt,  judgments  to  the  contrary  are  to  be  found.  A  certain 
celebrated  living  person  says  that  "  American  editors  do  not  hold 
themselves  bound  by  the  rules  that  govern  gentlemen,"  and  that  they 
are  ".a  gang  of  assassins  bound  by  no  rule  of  courtesy  or  justice,  and 
reckless,  because  practically  beyond  the  reach  of  law."  The  objection 
to  this  language  is,  that  it  is  not  forcible.  But,  striving  to  give  the 
expressions  their  full  weight,  it  may  be  gathered  from  them,  that  the 
speaker  was  probably  dissatisfied  with  something  done  by  an  editor. 
Another  living  authority  asserts,  that  "  with  a  few  honorable  excep- 
tions, some  of  which,  we  are  glad  to  say,  may  be  found  in  Baltimore, 
we  look  upon  the  newspaper  press  of  the  large  American  cities  as  the 
chief  demoralizers  of  the  country."  This  writer  is  an  editor,  and, 
by  one  of  those  real  coincidences  quite  too  improbable  for  fiction, 
a  Baltimorean. 

The  completion  of  a  process  which  has,  of  late,  reached  the  second 
only  of  its  three  stages,  is  only  wanting  to  this  imaginary  fabric  of 
imperial  journalism.  •  It  is  that  the  libel-suit  machinery  of  old  used 
by  individuals  against  n'ewspapers  whose  utterances  were  deemed  in- 
jurious, only  recently  adopted  by  one  newspaper  against  another  for 
the  like  reason,  shall  be  worked  by  newspapers  against  individuals. 
Only  let  this  operation  begin,  and  the  distinction  between  the  "  liber- 
ty of  the  press,"  as  thus  talked  about,  and  freedom  of  speech,  will  be- 
gin to  appear. 

At  any  rate,  the  newspapers  have  become  so  numerous,  so  active, 
and  so  powerful,  that  they  are  as  proper  subjects  for  observation  and 
judgment  as  State-prisons,  public  charities,  or  common  schools. 
A  considerable  part  of  Isaiah  Thomas's  "  History  of  American  Print- 
ing," published  two  full  generations  ago,  in  1810,  was  already  occu- 
pied by  accounts  of  newspapers.  Mr.  Hudson's  "  History  of  Ameri- 
can Journalism  "  attempts  to  bring  the  record  up  to  date  ;  Mr.  Grif- 
fin's laborious  compilation  gives  materials  for  a  history,  rather  than 
the  completed  historj',  of  the  press  of  Maine.  Buckingham's  "  Remi- 
niscences," Seaton's  "  Life,"  Amos  Kendall's  "  Autobiography,"  Mr. 
Maverick's  "  Life  of  Raymond,"  the  Lives  of  Mr.  Greeley,  by  himself 
and  by  Mr.  Parton,  not  to  mention  Reavis's  careless  compilation,  many 
essays  and  portions  of  biographies,  already  form  the'  beginning  of  a 
special  literature  of  newspaper  history.  But  our  history  as  a  nation 
is  more  or  less,  and  often  to  a  considerable  degree,  modified  by  the 
element  of  newspaper  influence  inseparably  woven  into  it.  .  One 
might  about  as  well  omit  the  politics,  or,  indeed,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  themselves,  from  their  history,  as  the  newspapers. 
Nearly  two  hundred  copies  of  newspapers  are  produced  in  this  coun- 
try for  each  human  being  in  it. 
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A  good  many  attempts  have  been  made  within  a  year  to  suggest 
a  theory  of  newspapers.  One  eager  votary  of  sound  doctrine  wrote 
to  a  number  of  veteran  and  leading  editors,  and  obtained  their  views. 
These  constituted  a  remarkable  array  of  consenting  judgments ; 
for,  without  exception,  they  asserted  that  the  primary  function  of 
the  newspaper  is  not  to  govern  the  United  States,  nor  to  create 
public  opinion,  nor  to  instruct,  nor  to  say  what  shall  be  said,  and 
what  shall  not, — no  such  nonsense,  —  but  —  to  give  the  news. 
To  this  piece  of  plain  good  sense  they  added,  with  equal  sound  judg- 
ment and  with  equal  unanimity,  that  the  next  requisite  was  to  be 
honest  and  decent  in  discussing  the  news. 

This  doctrine,  which  covers  the  two  questions  of  matter  and 
manner,  can  readily  be  grounded  one  step  deeper,  and  may  be  de- 
duced from  a  single  proposition  instead  of  two  ;  viz.,  Newspapers 
are  primarily  a  business.  What  facilities  they  offer  for  the  advance- 
ment of  any  interest  whatever  are  secondary,  and  not  primary  quali- 
ties. 

Goods  whose  sale  depends  on  their  being  liked  must  suit  the  buyer. 
Newspapers,  like  boots,  must  sell,  first  of  all,  or  else  the  making  of 
them  must  stop.  This  is  the  definition  of  something  that  is  more  a  busi- 
ness than  any  thing  else,  not  a  missionary  enterprise,  nor  a  political 
one,  nor  a  literary  one,  nor  an  educational  one.  The  more  instruction 
and  literature,  and  political  influence,  and  lofty  morality  can  be  instilled, 
the  better  :  but  a  newspaper  is,  first  of  all,  a  thing  to  sell ;  and  it  must 
suit.  Keep  this  definition  in  mind,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  the 
strength  and  the  weakness,  the  good  and  the  evil,  the  comments  and  the 
contradictions,  of  the  newspapers.  For  instance,  it  explains  at  once 
why  it  is  that  the  newspapers,  on  the  whole,  —  in  spite  -of  the  claims  of 
so  many  of  them  to  lead,  and  to  teach,  and  to  govern,  and  so  on,  —  rep- 
resent pretty  nearly  the  opinions  and  manners  of  those  who  buy  them. 

Those  which  steer  too  far  away  from  this  position  either  stop,  or 
are  supported  as  missionary  enterprises.  They  have  not  a  business 
basis,  properly  speaking ;  for  the  only  such  basis  is  a  supply  that 
meets  a  demand.  An  excellent  illustration  of  this  doctrine  arises 
from  a  comparison  of  two  New- York  papers,  —  "  The  Tribune  "  and 
"The  Herald;"  that  is,  as  conducted  while  their  founders  were 
managing  them.  Both  have  long  issued  a  daily  and  a  weekly.  But 
"The  Weekly  Herald"  was  almost  nothing:  very  few  of  our  readers, 
probably,  have  ever  seen  it.  "  The  Weekly  Tribune,"  however,  was 
"  The  Tribune,"  although  its  daily  was  far  from  being  as  insignificant  as 
"  The  Herald's  "weekly.  The  reason  was  simply,  that"  The  Herald"— 
edited  solely  to  sell  that  day's  paper  (not  next  day's. :  sufficient  unto 
it  the  evil  thereof  was  certain  to  be),  and  to  suit  the  non-moral  part  of 
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the  people  of  New- York  city  —  furnished  nothing  to  make  a  weekly  of. 
Its  fizz  would  barely  last  while  it  was  swallowed.  But  "  The  Trib- 
une" was  distinctly  not  edited  for  New- York  city.  Many  and  many  a 
time  have  editorials  been  printed  in  it  which  were  directly  opposed  to 
the  interests  of  the  paper  as  a  New- York  city  paper.  But  when,  at 
the  end  of  the  week,  "  The  Weekly  Tribune  "  was  made  up,  these  same 
articles  found  their  audience  :  it  was  the  country-people  of  the  North. 
Mr.  Greeley's  likes  and  dislikes,  his  ways  of  thinking  and  of  arguing, 
happened  to  just  suit  a  great  many  farmers  and  working-men  throughout 
the  North,  who  could  take  and  read  a  weekly  paper,  but  who  had 
neither  money  nor  time  for  the  daily.  This  was  the  constituency 
of  Mr.  Greeley  and  of  "  The  Tribune  ;  "  and  what  New-York  city 
thought  was  relatively  of  no  importance.  Mr.  Greeley  is  gone  ;  and 
the  circumstances  have  somewhat  changed.  The  acceptableness  of 
his  paper  now  depends,  not  upon  the  popularity  of  a  man,  but  upon 
the  two  means  which  the  veteran  editors  above  mentioned  named  as 
the  primary  objects  of  a  newspaper,  —  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
news  it  gives,  and  the  value  of  its  discussions  of  them.  It  does  not 
require  much  of  a  prophet  to  foresee  that  any  attempt  such  as  that  of 
last  summer,  by  a  few  newspapers,  to  "run"  the  United  States,  will 
meet-  the  same  fate,  unless  the  precaution  shall  be  taken  to  order  the 
country  to  do  exactly  what  it  means  itself  to  do.  Brilliant  para- 
graphing, and  shrewd  criticism,  and  all  that,  are  good ;  but  one  big- 
brained,  thoughtful  old  farmer  is  a  better  judge  how  to  vote  after  four 
years'  observation  of  the  way  things  go,  and  of  the  price  of  potatoes 
and  corn,  than  all  the  editors  in  New- York  city.  Indeed,  what 
would  be  the  advice  of  all  of  them  ? 

Take,  now,  this  business  theory,  and  see  how  it  explains  one  thing 
and  another  by  reminding  us  of  the  effects  of  one  measure  and  anoth- 
er measure  on  the  income  of  the  newspapers.  If  we  accepted  their 
own  claim  to  be  rulers,  and  all  that,  they  would  become  public  charac- 
ters, like  the  treasury  department ;  and  it  would  be  proper,  for  in- 
stance, to  describe  collisions  between  stockholders  who  want  dividends, 
and  an  editor-in-chief  who  wants  to  advocate  a  favorite  but  unpopu- 
lar doctrine,  or  to  push  his  own  political  advancement  by  his  paper. 
Not  to  consider  libel-suits,  however,  the  business  theory  of  newspapers 
assumes  that  their  private  affairs  are  nobody's  business  but  their 
own  ;  and  there  are  sufficient  instances  elsewhere.  Thus,  there  have 
often  been  since  the  war,  in  the  New- York  papers,  arguments  in  fa- 
vor of  reducing  the  price  of  commodities  ;  but  nobody  can  find  any 
application  in  them  of  their  excellent  principle  to  the  war  prices  of 
newspapers.  Those  went  up  from  two  cents  to  four ;  and  at  four  they 
still  remain.  A  government,  a  political  institution,  a  band  of  mission- 
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aries,  would  not  have  done  this.  But  the  newspapers  are  business 
concerns  :  they  have  kept  their  war  prices  because  they  found  they 
could,  on  the  universal  business  principle  of  getting  all  you  can  for 
your  goods.  Naturally  there  has  never  been  such  a  period  of  news- 
paper prosperity.  "  The  Tribune  "  shares,  for  instance,  which  during 
the  war,  were  quoted  at  five  thousand  or  six  thousand  dollars,  are  now 
quoted  at  ten  thousand  dollars. 

Again :  the  New-York  papers,  the  "  metropolitan  press,"  have 
been  arguing  against  the  law  which  permitted  the  country  papers  to 
go  free  to  subscribers  within  the  county.  The  business  reason  is  ob- 
vious. To  repeal  this  law  would  add  an  expense  to  the  local  papers, 
for  whom,  often,  every  dollar  is  of  importance,  and  would  give  a  cor- 
responding advantage  to  the  "  metropolitan  "  papers,  who  wield  an 
enormous  capital,  and  who  would  gain  by  offering  the  local  subscriber 
a  city  paper  at  the  same  postage  as  his  local  paper.  Similar  reason- 
ings will  occur  to  those  who  know  the  circumstances  and  the  course 
of  individual  papers  all  over  the  country :  the  New- York  ones  are 
quoted  because  it  is  so  easy  to  see  what  they  are  after.  A  city  that 
is  set  on  a  hill  cannot  be  hid. 

On  the  theory  that  newspapers  are  business  concerns,  may,  of  course, 
best  be  founded  whatever  influence  is  to  be  used  to  improve  them. 
They  would  themselves  say,  "  Let  us  alone  :  we  know  our  own  business 
best,  and  we  are  improving  already."  They  are,  certainly.  And  they 
criticise  each  other  too ;  but  it  is  too  much  after  the  manner  of  an- 
gry cats  in  a  bag :  the  work  is  not  done  kindly,  and  it  does  little  real 
good  to  the  recipient.  The  quickest  influence  must  be  from  a  de- 
mand by  the  customer.  Now,  there  is  a  wish  —  the  sooner  it  is" inter- 
preted as  a  demand,  the  more  profitable  it  will  be  —  for  certain  im- 
provements in  our  newspapers,  and  most  emphatically  in  those  which 
claim  to  be  concerned  with  the  whole  United  States.  It  is  not,  at  pres- 
ent, for  fuller  news,  nor  for  greater  enterprise,  nor  for  more  intellectual 
ability ;  it  is  not  —  just  at  present  —  for  more  merits  :  it  is  for  the 
dropping  of  a  defect.  Let  the  proper  rules  of  life  for  an  upright 
business  man  and  a  good  citizen  be  followed  by  the  newspapers,  and 
the  thing  is  done.  Let  them  be  fair,  just,  and  charitable  :  that  is  all. 
A  very  few  instances  —  all  recent,  all  from  the  "  metropolitan  "  press 
—  will  show  what  ought  thus  to  be  discontinued. 

Some  one,  without  leave,  signed  Mr.  Bryant's  name  to  an  address  in 
favor  of  raising  money  for  a  monument  to  Mr.  Greeley.  This  was,  of 
course,  an  impertinence  to  Mr.  Bryant  and  a  falsehood  to  the  public. 
Mr.  Bryant  publicly  said  it  was  impertinent,  and  required  that  his 
name  should  be  withdrawn  ;  a  proper  and  courageous  and  creditable 
rebuke  of  a  common  offence.  Hereupon  "  The  Tribune,"  which  had 
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published  the  signature,  disclaimed  knowledge  about  the  authenticity 
of  the  signatures,  admitted  that  "  such  an  act  can  never  be  excusable," 
and  added  a  broad  and  gratuitous  intimation  that  Mr.  Bryant's  reason 
for  objecting  to  this  inexcusable  act  was  a  personal  enmity  to  the  de- 
ceased Mr.  Greeley.  To  do  these  two  things  —  to  confess  a  great  im- 
propriety, and  at  the  same  time  to  intimate  that  there  was  a  discredit- 
able reason  for  objecting  to  the  impropriety — is  setting  a  bad  example 
of  manners  and  morals.  In  the  mean  while,  some  newspapers  said  that 
Mr.  Bryant  did  right ;  and  others,  equally  respectable  and  intelligent, 
said  he  did  wrong,  arid  called  him  names. 

Much  worse  are  the  attacks  of  a  certain  sort  often  made  by  news- 
papers on  individuals.  The  formula  of  these  attacks  depends  on  a 
glorious  maxim  of  jurisprudence,  which  may  be  put  thus  :  "  You  are 
guilty  of  whatever  is  charged  against  you  that  you  do  not  deny." 
Any  man  familiar  with  our  political  papers  has  read  scores  of  articles, 
or  series  of  articles,  in  substance  like  the  perfectly  infamous  one  of 

which  we  here  transcribe  parts,  leaving  blanks  for  the  names  :  " 

continues  his  electioneering  tour,  and  makes  spe'eches  upon  all  the 
generalities  of  the  campaign  ;  but  he  has  not  yet  answered  the  impu- 
tations that  have  been  cast  on  his  character  in  regard  to  his  conduct 

while ;  nor  does  he  explain  the  five-thousand-dollar  fee  paid  to 

his  partner ;  nor  does  he  give  any  denial  to  the  assertion,  that, 

while  a  member  of  the ,  his  support  was  habitually  assured  to 

every  corrupt  claim  and  suspicious  proposition  brought  before  that 

Unless desires  that  the  charges  made  against  him  should  also 

be  taken  as  admitted,  he  must  at  once  break  his  silence,  and  bring  for- 
ward proofs  in  his  defence.  These  proofs  must  be  complete  and  sure. 
It  will  not  answer,  for  him  to  set  up  any  general  testimonial  of  good 

character.  It  must  be  proved  that  he  did  not  agree .  It  must  be 

proved  that  he  did  not  .  .  .  appoint.  ...  It  must  be  proved  that  he 

did  not  take  a  bond ;  and  it  must  be  proved  that  all  this  was  not 

done  in  consideration  of  any  sum  of  money  paid  either  to himself 

or  to  his  father-in-law ." 

A  proceeding  more  rascally  and  more  impudent  at  once  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  find,  at  least  until  you  get  back  to  Judge  Jeffries,  —  to 
say  that  a  man  must  be  held  guilty  of  taking  bribes  and  of  malversa- 
tion in  office,  unless  he  denies  having  done  so  ;  and  to  add  that  even 
this  will  not  do,  and  that  affirmative  proof  of  good  character  will  not 
serve,  but  that  he  must  prove  the  negative  of  all  these  charges.  It 
is  no  great  wonder  that  a  community  will  not  hang  murderers,  that 
tolerates  such  an  animal  as  said  this  to  live  amongst  it. 

A  reference  without  specifications  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  the 
newspaper  accusations  of  last  summer's  presidential  campaign,  and 
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whose  enormous  volume  and  persistent  roar  at  last  extorted,  even  from 
the  iron  silence  of  our  soldier  president,  the  brief  and  dignified  refer- 
ence which  ends  his  inaugural.  But,  if  Gen.  Grant  ever  did  talk 
too  much,  it  was  then.  He  might  have  held  his  peace. 

The  newspapers  that  do  attain  nearly  enough  the  ideal  line  of  con- 
duct of  an  upright  business  man  and  good  citizen  are  sufficiently  nu- 
merous to  refute  the  broad  imputations  of  assassinlike  and  ungentle- 
manly  life  which  were  before  quoted.  Yet  he  who  habitually  ex- 
amines many  newspapers  will  assuredly  find  that  what  they  now 
require  most  as  a  class  is  a  higher  morality.  This  it  is  their  in- 
terest, as  business-concerns,  to  attain. 


AMERICAN  JOURNALISM.' 

NOT  much  has  been  done  to  illus- 
trate the  history  of  American  journal- 
ism ;  and  we  therefore  gladly  welcome 
the  two  volumes  before  us.  Both 
fall  far  short  of  the  just  requirements 
in  such  monographs  ;  but  both  gather 
up  many  interesting  details  not  to  be 
easily  found  elsewhere,  and  they  will 
furnish  invaluable  materials  to  the 
future  historian.  The  first  of  the  two 
volumes,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  con- 
fined to  an  historical  account  of  the 
newspapers  and  other  periodicals  pub- 
lished in  the  State  of  Maine,  and  is 
the  product  of  various  hands.  For 
the  original  design,  as  well  as  for  the 
editorial  arrangement,  and  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  narrative,  we  are 
indebted  to  one  of  the  oldest  printers 
in  that  State.  The  several  chapters 
are  of  very  different  degrees  of  merit ; 
and  there  is  a  want  of  method  in  the 
arrangement,  which  materially  dimin- 
ishes the  usefulness  of  the  work  to 

i  History  of  the  Press  of  Maine,  edited  by  JO- 
SEPH GRIFFIN.  1872.  Brunswick :  from  the  Press 
established  A.D.  1819. 

Journalism  in  the  United  States,  from  1G90  to 
1872.  By  FREDERIC  HUDSON.  New  York :  Har- 
per and  Brothers.  1873. 


the  historical  inquirer.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Griffin  appears  to  have  inserted  each 
new  fact,  as  he  learned  it,  in  the  sheet 
.then  passing  through  the  press:  so 
that  the  reader  is  always  in  doubt, 
until  he  has  reached  the  end  of  the 
volume,  whether  he  has  found  the 
last  word  on  any  subject.  Appended 
to  the  account  of  the  newspapers  is  a 
"  Bibliography  of  Maine ; "  but  this, 
also,  is  in  several  parts,  and  has  not 
been  prepared  on  a  consistent  and 
well-digested  plan.  It  can  be  useful 
to  a  careful  inquirer  only  as  offering 
hints  for  his  own  investigations. 

Mr.  Hudson's  volume  is  a  much 
more  ambitious  and  elaborate  produc- 
tion, and  is  designed  to  present  a 
survey  of  American  journalism  from 
its  origin  to  the  present  time.  The 
author  was  for  several  years  the  man- 
aging editor  of  "  The  New- York  Her- 
ald ; "  and  his  materials  appear  to  have 
been  gathered,  in  large  part,  during 
his  connection  with  that  journal.  But 
he  has  neither  the  tastes  nor  the 
habits  of  an  antiquary.  Much  of  his 
book  is  made  up  of  newspaper  cut- 
tings, which  it  is  impossible  for  the 
reader  to  trace  to  their  source  ;  and,  in 
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many  instances,  the  only  information 
we  have  as  to  the  date  of  an  extract 
is,  that  it  was  printed  "  recently/'  or 
"not  long  since."  His  style,  as  we 
might  expect  to  find,  is  strong,  clear, 
and  animated ;  but,  not  infrequently, 
Mr.  Hudson  slips  into  the  style  of  a 
newspaper  paragraphist,  as  when  we 
are  told  (p.  90),  "  The  reception  of  the 
verdict  by  the  crowd  was  immense  ; " 
or  (p.  95),  "  <  The  Sappho '  and  <  Cam- 
bria' and  '  Dauntless'  and '  Fleet  wing' 
came  bouncing  up  that  expansive  and 
beautiful  bay;"  or  (p.  97),  "This 
Bradford  family,  like  the  Franklins, 
had  newspaper  on  the  brain,"  &c. 
The  scent  of  such  flowers  of  rhetoric 
cannot  be  mistaken.  There  is,  beside, 
a  constant  running  off  into  needless 
digressions  and  illustrations  which 
interrupt  the  flow  of  the  narrative, 
and  distract  the  reader's  attention,  giv- 
ing to  some  chapters  the  appearance 
of  having  already  done  service  as 
editorials.  One  other  tendency  of  the' 
writer  will  also  attract  the  notice  of 
every  reader.  "  The  .New- York  Her- 
ald "  is  Mr.  Hudson's  ideal  of  a  news- 
paper; and  the  late  Mr.  Bennett  is 
the  central  figure  on  his  page.  It  is 
not  a  little  amusing  to  find  one  chap- 
ter headed,  "  More  of  '  The  New- 
York  Herald ; '  "  for  there  is  scarcely 
a  chapter  which  does  not  contain 
some  reference  to  that  journal.  In 
truth,  the  volume  might  very  properly 
have  been  entitled,  "Journalism  in 
America,  judged  by  the  standard  of 
< The  New-York  Herald.'" 

The  first  newspaper  printed  in 
America  is  believed  to  have  been  pub- 
lished at  Boston,  on  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1690,  under  the  title  of 
"Public  Occurrences  both  Foreign 
and  Domestick."  It  was  printed  on 
three  pages,  each  page  measuring 
seven  inches  by  eleven.  The  fourth 
page  was  left  blank,  probably  to  re- 


ceive the  address  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  sent.  Only  one  copy  is 
now  known  to  be  in  existence;  and 
but  one  number  was  issued,  as  the 
continuance  of  the  journal  was  pro- 
hibited, though  there  was  nothing  in 
the  facts  published,  or  in  the  manner 
of  presenting  them,  which  would  now 
be  deemed  offensive.  But  at  that 
time  it  was  not  thought  prudent  to 
allow  any  publication  of  the  kind 
without  the  license  of  the  govern- 
ment. Its  publisher,  Benjamin  Har- 
ris, was  afterward  printer  of  the 
Provincial  Laws.  For  the  next  four- 
teen years,  the  only  means  of  obtaining 
news,  except  by  oral  communication 
or  private  correspondence,  was  by  the 
manuscript  news  letters,  of  which 
there  is  a  very  interesting  collection 
in  the  archives  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society.  How  extensively 
these  letters  were  circulated  has  not 
been  ascertained;  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  copies  were  sent  to 
many  persons. 

At  length,  in  1704,  John  Campbell, 
the  postmasterof  Boston,  who  had  had 
a  large  experience  in  the  preparation 
of  these  letters,  began  the  publication 
of  "  The  Boston  News-Letter."  The 
first  number  appeared  on  the  24th  of 
April  in  that  year,  and  was  printed 
on  a  half-sheet  of  paper  about  eight 
inches  by  twelve  in  size,  with  two  col- 
umns on  each  side.  It  was  published 
weekly,  and  was  continued  until  the 
evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British 
troops,  in  March,  1776.  "  The  News- 
Letter"  was  the  only  paper  published 
in  Boston  until  1719 ;  when  Campbell 
was  removed  from  the  office  of  post- 
master. In  December  of  that  year, 
his  successor,  William  Brooker,  started 
a  similar  paper  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Boston  Gazette."  In  1720,  "The 
News-Letter"  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Bartholomew  Green,  who  had  been 
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its  printer  from  the  first;  and  on  his 
death,  in  1783,  it  became  the  property 
of  his  son-in-law,  John  Draper,  in 
whose  family  it  remained,  in  part  or 
in  whole,  until  its  discontinuance. 

The  third  paper  established  in  the 
Colonies  was  t(  The  American  Week- 
ly Mercury,"  which  was  issued  at 
Philadelphia  by  Andrew  Bradford, 
the  postmaster.  It  made  its  first 
appearance  only  one  day  after  "  The 
Boston  Gazette.7''  A  few  months 
afterward,  in  August,  1721,  James 
Franklin  issued  the  first  number 
of  "The  New-England  Courant." 
Franklin  was  bold  and  fearless  in  the 
management  of  his  paper;  and,  having 
given  offence  to  the  Provincial  Assem- 
bly, he  was  imprisoned,  and  forbidden 
to  print  the  newspaper.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  prohibition,  the  paper 
appeared  for  several  months  under  the 
name  of  his  younger  brother,  Benja- 
min Franklin.  How  long  "The  Cou- 
rant "  was  published  is  not  stated  by 
Mr.  Hudson;  but,  from  Thomas's 
"  History  of  Printing,"  we  learn  that  it 
was  discontinued  in  the  beginning  of 
1727,  and  that  James  Franklin  sub- 
sequently removed  to  Rhode  Island, 
where  he  printed  the  first  newspaper 
established  in  that  colony,  —  "The 
Rhode-Island  Gazette." 

In  the  next  thirty  or  forty  years,  the 
number  of  papers  largely  increased ; 
and,  in  the  discussions  which  preceded 
the  separation  from  the  mother-coun- 
try, they  took  an  important  part. 
But  not  more  than  seven  have  lived 
down  to  our  time.  Of  these,  perhaps 
the  most  famous  is  "The  Massachu- 
setts Spy,"  which  was  founded  at 
Boston,  by  Isaiah  Thomas,  in  July, 
1770,  and  for  a  few  months  was  issued 
by  him  in  connection  with  Zechariah 
Fowle.  On  the  dissolution  of  the 
partnership,  Thomas  became  sole  pro- 
prietor ;  and,  after  a  brief  attempt  to 


maintain  a  neutral  position  in  politics, 
the  paper  warmly  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  Colonies.  In  1774,  he  placed 
at  its  head  a  device,  already  familiar 
to  the  public,  representing  a  snake 
divided  into  different  parts,  with  the 
significant  motto,  "  Join  or  Die."  On 
the  arrival  of  Gage's  army,  Thomas 
found  that  it  was  no  longer  prudent 
to  continue  the  publication  of  "  The 
Spy  "  in  Boston  ;  and,  not  long  after- 
ward, he  secretly  sent  his  printing- 
press  and  type  across  Charles  River. 
The  last  number  of  his  paper  printed 
in  Boston  bears  date  the  6th  of  April, 
1775 ;  and  on  the  3d  of  May  its  pub- 
lication was  resumed  at  Worcester, 
then  a  place  of  about  fifteen  hundred 
inhabitants.  With  the  exception  of 
a  period  of  two  or  three  years,  during 
which  the  paper  was  leased,  Thomas 
conducted  "  The  Spy  "  down  to  1801 ; 
when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  his 
son,  Isaiah  Thomas,  jun.  The  elder 
Thomas  was  a  man  of  much  energy 
and  activity ;  and,  beside  carrying  on 
"  The  Spy,"  he  was  interested  in  the 
establishment  of  papers  in  several 
other  places.  At  the  close  of  the  war, 
he  enlarged  "  The  Spy ;  "  and,  about 
the  same  time,  he  began  to  reprint  in 
its  columns  Robertson's  "History  of 
America."  The  whole  work  was  thus 
reprinted  within  a  year  ;  and  this  was 
followed  by  a  republication  of  Gor- 
don's "History  of  the  Revolution.7' 
Under  its  successive  editors,  "  The 
Spy"  has  maintained  its  high  charac- 
ter, and  exerted  a  wide  influence.  Of 
the  other  American  papers  which  have 
been  in  existence  for  more  than  acen- 
tury,  the  most  conspicuous  are  "  The 
New-Hampshire  Gazette,"  published 
at  Portsmouth,  and  "  The  Salem  Ga- 
zette," both  of  which  are  a  few  years 
older  than  "  The  Spy." 

The  most  important  event  in   the 
history  of  American  journalism  before 
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the  ^Revolution  was  the  trial  of  John 
Peter  Zen ger,  publisher  of  "  The  New- 
York  Weekly  Journal/' for  libel.  The 
first  number  of  his  paper  was  issued 
on  the  5th  of  November,  1733 ;  and, 
in  November  of  the  following  year,  he 
was  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  print- 
ing "divers  scandalous,  virulent,  false, 
and  seditious  reflections,  not  only 
npon  the  whole  legislature  in  general, 
and  upon  the  most  considerable  per- 
sons in  the  most  distinguished  sta- 
tions in  the  province,  but  also,  upon 
his  Majesty's  lawful,  and  rightful 
government  and  just  prerogative." 
The  papers  containing  the  obnoxious 
articles  were  ordered  to  be  burned  by 
the  common  hangman ;  and,  on  the 
failure  of  the  grand  jury  to  find  a  bill 
of  indictment,  the  attorney-general 
was  directed  to  file  an  information 
against  Zenger  for  printing  the  al- 
leged libels.'  The  trial  took  place  in 
August,  1735 ;  and  the  judges  having 
refused  to  allow,  or  even  to  hear,  the 
exceptions  of  his  counsel,  and  exclud- 
ed the  counsel  from  the  bar  for  offer- 
ing them,  it  seemed  as  if  Zenger 
would  be  left  without  legal  assistance. 
But  his  friends  obtained  other  coun- 
sel, of  whom  the  most  distinguished 
was  Andrew  Hamilton,  then  an  emi- 
nent lawyer  in  Philadelphia.  Waiv- 
ing the  exceptions  to  the  commissions 
of  the  judges,  Hamilton  admitted  the 
publication  of  the  articles,  and  offered 
to  prove  the  truth  of  the  statements 
contained  in  them.  This  the  Court 
would  not  allow  him  to  do ;  and  the 
case  was  accordingly  submitted  to  the 
jury  on  the  arguments  and  the  charge 
of  the  chief  justice.  Hamilton's 
plea  was  an  able,  eloquent,  and  fear- 
less examination  of  the  law  of  libel, 
and  of  the  right  and  duty  of  the  jury  to 
pass  on  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
alleged  libels.  The  result  was,  that  the 
jury  found  a  verdict  of  not  guilty ;  and, 


after  lying  in  prison  for  eight  months, 
Zenger  was  released.  The  trial  had 
done  much  toward  securing  that  liber- 
ty of  the  press  which  was  still  further 
vindicated  seventy  years  afterward  in 
the  magnificent  argument  of  Alexan- 
der Hamilton  in  the  famous  case  of 
Harry  Croswell,  editor  of  "  The  Hud- 
son Balance/''  indicted  for  a  libel  on 
Jefferson. 

With  the  establishment  of  Ameri- 
can independence,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government,  a  new 
era  opened  for  the  American  press. 
The  country  was  almost  immediately 
divided  into  two  great  political  parties; 
and  nearly  all  the  papers  already  in 
existence  attached  themselves  to  one 
or  the  other  of  these  parties  ;  and  new 
papers  were  started  to  add  the  weight 
of  their  influence.  Mr.  Hudson  holds 
the  party  press  in  low  esteem,  and  ap- 
parently regards  a  political  editor  us 
little  better  than  a  mere  party  hack. 
But,  as  men  are  constituted,  govern- 
ment by  party  is  essential  to  the  ex- 
istence of  free  institutions;  and  a 
party  press,  ever  watchful  of  the  mis- 
takes or  usurpations  of  the  opposing 
party,  is  necessary  to  remind  men  in 
authority  of  their  responsibility  to 
public  opinion.  The  tendency,  in- 
deed, is  for  the  party  newspaper  to 
become  the  mouthpiece  of  a  faction  ; 
to  defend  every  measure  of  its  own 
party,  however  opposed  to  justice  or 
expediency,  and  every  leader,  however 
corrupt;  and  to  assail  with  the  most 
virulent  abuse  every  man  and  every 
measure  of  the  other  party.  From 
the  first  establishment  of  the  govern- 
ment, there  has  been  no«  period  in 
which  there  have  not  been  unscrupu- 
lous party  papers,  which  were  a  burn- 
ing disgrace  to  the  men  who  edited  them 
and  the  men  who  supported  them.  The 
foul-mouthed  abuse  which  the  organs  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  poured  on  Washington, 
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and  on  that  great  party  of  which  Wash- 
ington was  the  head,  is  happily  not 
surpassed  by  any  thing  in  our  more 
recent  political  vituperation.  But  the 
party  press  is  not  always  nor  neces- 
sarijy  of  this  sort.  There  have  been, 
and  there  are  now,  party  papers  edited 
by  men  of  high-toned  character,  who 
would  scorn  to  utter  any  false  accusa- 
tion, or  to  defend  any  petty  meanness. 
The  papers  which  have  exerted  the 
most  wholesome  influence  on  Ameri- 
can life  and  American  society  have 
been  the  party  papers. 

Along  with  the  growth  of  the  po- 
litical party  press,  and  as  its  natural 
fruit,  came  the  introduction  of  papers 
devoted  to  special  business  interests, 
and  the  religious  press  in  all  its  various 
forms.  But,  even  before  this,  the  grow- 
ing desire  for  early  information  as  to 
what  was  passing  in  the  world  led  to 
the  establishment  of  daily  newspapers. 
The  first  daily  paper  published  in  the 
•United  States  was  "  The  Philadelphia 
Daily  Advertiser,"  which  was  com- 
menced in  1784,  and  afterward  be- 
came one  of  the  organs  of  Jefferson, 
and  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  Federal- 
ists. In  the  following  year,  "  The  New- 
York  Daily  Advertiser"  was  set  on 
foot;  and  this  was  followed,  not  long 
afterward,  by  other  papers  of  the  same 
character.  The  first  religious  paper  was 
"The  Boston  Recorder,"  which  was 
commenced  in  January,  1816.  This 
was  followed,  in  1819,  by  "The  Chris- 
tian Watchman,"  in  1820  by  "The 
New- York  Observer,"  and  in  1821  by 
"The  Christian  Register."  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  number  of  religious  peri- 
odicals in  the  United  States  is  consid- 
erably larger  than  the  whole  number 
of  periodicals  published  in  1810.  The 
first  paper  devoted  to  the  interest  of 
agriculture  was  "  The  American  Farm- 
er," established  at  Baltimore  in  1818. 
Commercial  papers  are  of  even  earlier 
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date;  "The  Boston  Prices  Current 
and  Marine  Intelligencer"  having 
been  commenced  as  early  as  September, 
1795 :  but  it  was  not  until  1859,  when 
Curtis  Guild  established  "  The  Com- 
mercial Bulletin,"  at  Boston,  that  a 
purely  commercial  paper  of  a  compre- 
hensive design  was  added  to  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  successful  newspaper  en- 
terprise. The  first  Sunday  paper  was 
issued  in  1825, — "  The  New-  York  Sun- 
day Courier,"  which  lived  but  a  short 
time,  and  has  been  followed  by  three 
other  papers  of  the  same  name. 
Within  a  few  years,  several  of  the 
daily  papers  in  New  York,  and  in 
other  places,  have  also  published  Sun- 
day editions  not  differing  essentially 
from  their  week-day  issues. 

About  the  year  1830,  cheap  news- 
papers first  came  into  existence;  but 
it  was  not  until  the  establishment  of 
"  The  New- York  Sun,"  in  September, 
1833,  that  the  experiment  of  a  penny 
newspaper  was  successfully  inaugurat- 
ed. It  started  with  a  circulation  of 
three  hundred  copies,  which  increased, 
in  less  than  ten  years,  to  twenty  thou- 
sand ;  and,  for  nearly  a  generation,  the 
paper  was  successfully  carried  on  at  a 
cost  to  the  purchaser  of  one  cent  a 
copy  :  but,  on  the  breaking-out  of  the 
Rebellion,  the  price  was  raised  to  two 
cents  a  copy.  The  great  success  of 
"  The  Sun  "  led  to  the  establishment 
of  many  other  papers  on  the  same  gen- 
eral plan.  But  few  of  them  proved  for 
any  considerable  time  profitable  to 
their  publishers  ;  and  at  the  present 
time  there  are  very  few  if  any  papers 
in  the  country  sold  at  a  less  price  than 
two  cents. 

In  May,  1835,  "The  New-York 
Herald,"  the  most  famous  journal  of 
this  class,  made  its  first  appearance. 
"The  Herald"  was  originally  started, 
and,  for  a  little  more  than  a  year,  was 
published,  as  a  penny  paper.  Its  foun- 
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der,  James  Gordon   Bennett,  was   a 
Scotchman,  who  had  been  for   many 
years  a  reporter  and  editor.     He  was 
possessed  of  indomitable  energy,  and 
great  tact  in  adapting  his  paper  to  the 
varying  demands  of  the  public.     Ut- 
terly without  convictions,  except  that 
the  chief  end  of  a  newspaper  man  is  to 
make  money  for  himself,  he  was  never 
troubled  by  any  scruples.      His    edi- 
torials   were    without   influence,   and 
were  designed  to  reflect  only  the  opin- 
ions of  the  class  of  persons  who  might 
be  induced  from  day  to.  day  to  buy  the 
paper.       Relying   in  part  on    unsur- 
passed diligence  in  procuring  news,and 
in  part  on  a  pretty  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  taste  of  his  readers,  it  is 
not  surprising  that   he   should   have 
built  up  for  his  paper  a   circulation 
greater  than  that  of  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries, and  that  intelligent  foreign- 
ers should  have  been  misled  into  re- 
garding it  as   the   leading  paper   in 
America.  The  total  want  of  principles, 
the    utter  lack  of     consistency,   and 
the   persistent  catering  to  a  low  and 
vicious  taste,  for  which  "  The  Herald  " 
has  been  conspicuous,  cannot  be   too 
severely  reprobated  ;  but  we  must  also 
recognize  the  fact  that  no  expense  and 
no  labor  have  been  spared  in  procur- 
ing and  publishing  the  earliest  news 
about  important  transactions.     It  was 
only  during  the  Franco-German  war 
that  its   rivals  were   able  to  publish 
earlier  and  more  accurate  information. 
From  the  first,"  The  Herald"  has  been 
nothing  but  a  record  of  news,  seldom 
seeking  to  direct  public  opinion,  and 
never   to   elevate  the   tone  of  public 
or  private  morality.     It  was  reserved 
for   "The    New-York    Times"    and 
its  co-workers  to  expose  the  rascality 
of  the  Tammany  King,  and  to  bring 
about  that  peaceable  revolution  which 
drove  Tweed  and  his  associates  from 
office. 


With  his  theory  of  the  true  func- 
tions  of    a  newspaper,  it   is  natural 
that  Mr.  Hudson  should  regard  "  The 
Herald  "  as  the  consummate  flower  of 
American  journalism.     But  there    is 
a  higher  ideal  than  that.     The  'tea- 
drinking  old  ladies  of  a  former  gene- 
ration, who  went  from  house  to  house 
retailing  their  gossip  to  eager  listen- 
ers,  were    not  the    highest   type   of 
American  womanhood.     Nor    is    the 
paper  which    publishes    nothing  but 
the  news  of  the  day,  caring  for  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  report  only 
so  far  as  it  may  affect  the  .daily  sales 
of  the  paper,  the  best  illustration  of 
what  journalism  is  to  become  in  the 
not  distant  future.     It  is  easy  to  pic- 
ture to  the  mind  the  ideal  of  a  per- 
fect journal ;  but  there  are  obstacles 
which  must   prevent   its    realization. 
No  paper  can  succeed  which  is  much 
above,  or  in   advance  of,   its  constit- 
uency.    While  it  attempts  to  guide, 
it  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  best 
tendencies    around   it ;   or  it  will    as 
certainly  fail  as  if  it  lags  behind.     It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  point  to  more 
than  one  newspaper  which  has  thrown 
away  its    influence    through  the    in- 
ability of  its  managers  to  understand 
the  real   drift   of  public   sentiment ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  "The  London 
Times"  owes  its  great  pecuniary  suc- 
cess   and    its    wide-spread    influence 
to  the  fact  that  it  has  kept  abreast  of 
public  opinion  ;  and,  except  in  rare  in- 
stances, it  has  reproduced  in  its  col- 
ums  exactly  what  the  majority  of  aver- 
age Englishmen  thought  and  felt  on 
every  great  question.    This  influence  a 
paper  must  mainly  exert  by  means  of 
its  editorials;  and,  the  more   deeply 
seated  are  the  convictions  of  a  paper, 
the  greater  will  be  its  influence,  pro- 
vided it  has  earned  the  reputation  of 
fairness  and  candor  in  the  statement 
of  facts.     The  time  has  passed  when 
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the  quarterly  and  bimonthly  journals 
could  direct  public  opinion.  The 
really  effectual  discussion  of  the  great 
questions  of  the  day,  so  far  as  imme- 
diate action  is  desired,  must  be 
through  the  columns  of  the  daily  and 
weekly  press. 

With  the  rapidly  increasing  use  of 
the  magnetic  telegraph,  the  difficulty 
of  properly  discussing  the  questions 
which  demand  solution  has  been  im- 
mensely increased.  Much  of  the  in- 
formation which  comes  over  the  wires 
must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be 
crude  and  inaccurate ;  and,  at  the 
present  time,  one  of  the  first  duties  of 
a  newspaper  should  be  to  give  as  care- 
ful and  consistent  a  narrative  as»  is 
possible  of  what  has  really  happened. 
The  paper  which  gives  the  earliest 
and  most  accurate  report  of  whatever 
takes  place  at  home  or  abroad,  which 
is  uniformly  honest  and  consistent, 
which  is  steadfast  in  its  devotion  to 
any  great  principles,  and  is  always 
just  to  its  opponents,  will  go  far 
toward  realizing  that  ideal  of  a  per- 
fect journal,  which  must  always  be 
somewhat  shadowy  in  description. 

c.  c.  s. 


GERMANY  AtfD    FRANCE  AS  MILI- 
TARY POWERS. 

FRANCE  has  always  been  regarded 
as  the  military  nation,  par  excellence  ; 
and  the  world  has  hardly  yet  recov- 
ered from  its  astonishment  at  her 
overwhelming  defeat  in  1870.  To 
those  who  have  read  Gen.  HAZEN'S 
book,i  it  is  no  longer  a  mystery;  and 
those  who  were  possessed  of  the  in- 
formation it  contains  needed  no  gift 

*  The  School  and  the  Army  in  Germany  and 
France,  wl.h  a  Diary  of  Siege  Life  at  VersaiHeV 
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of  prophecy  to  predict  the  result  of 
the  struggle. 

A  national  army  in  time  of  war  is 
simply  the  people  of  the  nation  act- 
ing in  the  field.  Their  personal 
qualities  are  all  called  into  vigorous 
exercise;  and  their  military  service 
will  exhibit  both  their  characteristic- 
virtues  and  defects.  Thus  a  superior 
people  will  imply  a  superior  arnr^ ; 
and  the  superior  army,  other  things 
equal,  must  eventually,  triumph.  It 
is  only  the  rare  and  sublime  genius 
of  a  Napoleon  that  can  win  a  series 
of  campaigns  with  a  force  inferior  in 
every  respect  to  that  of  the  enemy. 

One  important  element,  therefore, 
in  the  North  Germans'  success,  exists 
in  their  superiority,  both  intellectual 
and  moral,  to  the  people  of  France. 

In  North  Germany  the  system  of 
universal  education  dates  from  the 
Reformation.  The  schools  are  free 
to  all,  being  supported  by  government. 
All  children  between  six  and  fourT 
teen  are  compelled  by  law  to  attend 
them ;  and  this  law  is  rigidly  en- 
forced, especially  in  Prussia.  The 
police  are  called  in  to  assist  in  its 
execution;  and,  incases  of  persistent 
absence,  the  father  is  arrested,  and 
sent  to  jail.  In  places  where  the 
needs  of  labor  conflict  with  the 
schools,  half-day  schools  are  estab- 
lished. There  are  private  schools 
also;  but  these  are  all  subject  by 
law  to  the  same  inspections,  and  ex- 
aminations of  teachers,  as  the  public 
schools. 

Prussia,  with  a  population  of  eigh- 
teen millions,  counts  in  her  higher 
schools,  or  gymnasia,  seventy-four 
thousand  pupils ;  France,  with  double 
the  population,  counts  only  sixty-six 
thousand ;  and  England  and  Wales, 
with  a  population  of  twenty-three 
millions,  only  sixteen  thousand. 
As  to  the  religious  element,  essen- 
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tial  to  the  development  of  conscience 
and  of  that  sentiment  of  duty  which 
makes  men  reliable  in  all  the  emergen- 
cies of  life,  regular  religious  instruc- 
tion is  provided  in  all  the  schools, 
which  are,  moreover,  opened  and  closed 
with  prayer.  The  teachers  are  required 
by  law  to  attend  church,  and  to  in- 
culcate the  observance  of  the  sabbath  ; 
and  sermons  or  lectures  are  often  de- 
livered by  the  teacher  or  the  pastor. 
In  the  Prussian  military  schools,  too, 
a  constant  moral  control  is  exercised 
over  the  pupils,  while  in  the  French 
military  schools  there  is  none  what- 
ever. 

Next  as  to  the  state  of  education  • 
and  intelligence  in  Prance. 

It  was  but  the  other  day  that  the 
villagers  of  George  Sand's  own  vil- 
lage attacked  and  maltreated  their 
priest,  while  performing  mass  at  the 
altar,  because  he  had  not  kept  off  a 
hail-storm  that  had  injured  their 
crops.  To  find  a  parallel  for  such 
ignorance  and  superstition  we  should 
have  to  look  among  the  most  savage 
tribes  of  Africa.  We  want  no 
stronger  illustration  of  the  degraded 
condition  of  the  masses  of  a  nation, 
twenty-five  millions  of  which  consist 
of  just  such  people. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
the  condition  of  public  instruction  in 
France  was  very  near  what  it  was  in 
the  middle  ages.  The  present  na- 
tional system  of  education  dates  only 
from  1833,  until  which  time  elemen- 
tary instruction  was  limited  to  read- 
ing, writing,  and  ciphering.  A  com- 
mission of  five  hundred  inspectors 
was  then  organized  to  report  on  the 
condition  of  the  primary  schools. 
General  apathy  was  everywhere 
found  to  prevail ;  and  everywhere 
the  inquiries  were  in  some  form 
resisted.  The  inspectors  were  not 
even  allowed  to  lodge  in  the  vil- 


lages where  their  duties  were  to  be 
performed.  The  teachers  were  often 
petty  tradesmen,  constantly  leaving 
their  classes  to  attend  to  a  customer. 
Many  of  them  were  drunkards. 
Throughout  France,  the  title  of  maitre 
d'ccole  was  a  term  of  contempt.  In 
1834,  many  of  the  communes,  or 
towns,  had  no  school  at  all ;  and  the 
schools  which  did  exist  "  held  their 
sessions  in  barns,  cellars,  stables,  in 
the  open  porch  of  the  church,  and 
often  in  the  one  poor  room  of  the 
teacher,  in  which  he  cooked,  ate, 
slept,  and  reared  his  family.  When 
school-premises  existed,  they  were 
often  dilapidated  hovels,  windowless, 
fireless,  without  ventilation,  reeking 
with  moisture,  and  fruitful  'of  epi- 
demics." 

The  teachers,  even  now,  are  very 
poorly  paid.  The  amount  of  instruc- 
tion must  be  very  small ;  for  the 
average  expense  of  each  scholar  to 
the  government  is  only  about  ten 
francs  a  year.  "  The  schools  are 
there,"  says  Mr.  Arnold,  an  English 
writer ;  "  but  the  utility  of  them  is 
not  in  the  past  or  present,  but  in  the 
probable  future."  Above  all,  and 
what  is  most  important,  education  in 
France  is  not  compulsory,  as  in  North 
Germany.  It  must,  therefore,  be  lim- 
ited in  extent ;  and  in  fact,  from  Gen. 
Hazen's  statements,  it  is  evident  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  lower  classes 
possess  little  more  than  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge.  For  1870  no 
statistics  are  furnished;  but  in  1857, 
while  there  were  two  million  six  hun- 
dred thousand  paying  scholars,  there 
were  but  a  million  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  free  scholars.  Official 
reports  show  that  one-third  of  the  na- 
tion cannot  read  or  write  ;  that  the 
acquirements  of  another  third  amount 
scarcely  to  any  thing ;  that  but  one 
boy  in  three  hundred  passes  through 
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higher  institutions  corresponding  to 
our  high  schools  ;  and  that  only  one  in 
fifteen  hundred  receives  a  first-class 
education.  The  mass  of  the  people 
read  no  books  whatever.  No  magazine, 
and  scarcely  even  a  newspaper,  is 
known  among  them.  Even  in  some 
of  the  principal  cities,  but  one  person 
in  a  hundred  reads  a  newspaper. 
The  ignorant  and  brutish  mountain- 
eers of  East  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky are  vastly  superior,  Gen.  Ha- 
zen  thinks,  to  the  mass  of  the  French 
peasantry,  in  intelligence  and  in  char- 
acter. 

But,  apart  from  the  superior  civili- 
zation of  her  people,  Prussia's  admir-' 
ably  efficient  military  system  would 
suffice  to  account  for  her  late  successes 
in  war.  It  makes  her  a  nation  of 
soldiers,  — the  modern  Sparta.  It  was 
founded  in  1733  by  the  first  king  of 
Prussia,  Frederick  William,  father  of 
the  Great  Frederick.  He  divided  the 
whole  kingdom  into  cantons,  each  of 
which  was  required  to  furnish  a  regi- 
ment from  its  own  limits,  and  to  keep 
it  up  at  its  full  strength ;  the  differ- 
ent arms  being  apportioned  to  their 
appropriate  districts.  The'army  was 
thus  intimately  connected  with  the 
whole  frame-work  of  society;  local 
pride  was  enlisted  in  its  support  and 
in  its  glory ;  and  its  administration 
was  simplified  by  the  division  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

Napoleon's  campaign  of  Jena,  but 
a  few  days  long,  swept  the  Prussian 
forces  from  the  field;  and  Prussia 
passed  under  the  Caudine  Forks.  An 
imperial  decree  limited  her  army  to 
forty  thousand  men,  but  was  silent  as 
to  the  term  of  service.  By  making 
the  term  to  consist  of  six  months  only, 
and  by  imposing  military  service  upon 
all  alike,  the  Prussian  Government 
obtained  eighty  thousand  trained  sol- 
diers every  year.  Thus,  in  1814, 


Prussia  was  able  to  take  the  field 
with  a  force  several  times  larger  than 
she  was  supposed  to  have.  It  was 
this  sagacious  policy  that  made  the 
difference  between  the  Jena  of  1806 
and  the  Leipsic  of  1813.  After  1814, 
every  man  in  Prussia,  on  completing 
his  twentieth  year,  was  bound  to  mili- 
tary service  in  the  regular  army  for 
five  years,  —  three  years  with  the 
colors,  and  two  years  on  furlough.  The 
only  alleviation  enjoyed  by  men  of 
property  and  education,  who  could 
clothe  and  arm  themselves  (the  king's 
sons  included),  was  the  privilege  of 
serving  for  one  year  in  a  rifle  or 
light  infantry  regiment,  and  then  en- 
tering the  Landwehr  of  the  first  call, 
which  was  deemed  the  reserve  of  the 
regular  army,  and  brought  out  at  cer- 
tain periods  every  year  for  drill.  By 
Gen.  Von  Boon's  reform,  finally  car- 
ried in  1859,  after  years  of  violent 
opposition  from  the  mass  of  the  na- 
tion, which  once  compelled  him  even 
to  flee  for  his  life,  the  proportion  of 
men  drafted  for  the  army  was  in- 
creased, the  Landwehr  was  confined 
to  garrison  duty,  two- years  were  add- 
ed to  the  furlough  service,  and  so 
many  drills  and  inspections  were  im- 
posed on  the  furlough  troops,  who 
thus  became  the  reserve  of  the  regu- 
lar army,  that  they  were  kept  on 
duty  a  large  portion  of  the  time.  The 
result  of  this  reform  was  the  triumphs 
of  1866  and  1870,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  empire  of  Germany ; 
of  which,  we  may  now  add,  Gen.  Von 
Boon  has  just  been  appointed  prime- 
minister  in  place  of  Prince  Bismarck, 
retired. 

By  the  Prussian  theory,  every  man 
at  maturity  owes  seven  years  of  mili- 
tary service  to  the  State,  —  three  years 
in  the  active  army,  and  four  on  fur- 
lough, or  in  the  reserves ;  and  every 
able-bodied  man  is  made  to  serve  and 
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become  a  good  soldier.  By  this  sys- 
tem of  universal  conscription,  the 
army  is  a  perfect  representation  of 
the  entire  people,  and  not,  as  else- 
where, of  its  most  brutal  and  ignorant 
class  only. 

Substantially  the  same  military 
system  prevails  throughout  Northern 
Germany.  Every  man  is  a  soldier  on 
completing  his  twentieth  }7ear,  with- 
out distinction  of  rank  or  wealth. 

In  army  promotions,  political  influ- 
ence is  entirely  unknown,  and  merit 
is  always  sure  of  advancement.  Com- 
missions in  the  regular  army  are 
virtually  monopolized,  it  is  true,  by 
the  noble  families ;  and  this  will  lead, 
to  a  dangerous  issue,  Gen.  Hazen 
thinks,  as  the  masses  become  more 
democratic. 

'  The  army  discipline  appears  to  be 
perfect.  Gen.  Hazen  saw  no  strag- 
glers ;  and  any  man  who  deserts  or 
quits  his  post  is  sure  of  death.  In- 
deed, as  our  own  officers  personally 
know,  Germans  are  rarely  insubordi- 
nate, having  an  instinctive  respect 
for  authority.  Besides,  the  aristo- 
cratic composition  of  the  officers  pre- 
vents that  familiarity  with  the  men 
which  is  the  worst  enemy  to  discipline 
in  our  own  volunteer  service. 

Prussian  administration,  too,  is 
much  superior  to  our  own.  Every 
colonel  is  virtually  paymaster,  quarter- 
master and  commissary  for  his  regi- 
ment. This  personal  responsibility  is 
found  to  be  the  best  safeguard  against 
fraud  and  abuses.  "  Shoddy "  is 
unheard  of.  The  soldiers'  clothing  is 
all  wool,  and  well  made ;  while,  in 
our  war,  the  men  had  to  be  continu- 
ally reclad  in  the  field,  thus  causing 
an  immense  increase  of  transporta- 
tion. Neither  are  any  details  made 
for  extra  duty  from  the  ranks,  every 
regiment  thus  keeping  its  ranks  con- 
stantly full ;  while,  in  our  service,  the 


regiments  have  to  go  into  action 
robbed  of  from  one-third  to  one-half 
of  their  best  men,  who  are  made  to 
do  all  sorts  of  work,  except  fighting 
the  enemy. 

The  arrangements  for  mobilization 
are  equally  perfect.  The  whole  busi- 
ness is  organized  beforehand ;  and  at 
the  summons  every  one  springs  to  his 
proper  work.  In  this,  as  in  other 
things,  centralized  power,  but  with  a 
local  administration  responsible  to  it, 
does  wonders.  Each  commander  of 
an  army  corps  has  all  the  powers 
necessary  to  bring  his  command  into 
the  field.  The  war  of  1866  was  an 
unpopular  one ;  yet,  in  two  weeks, 
six  hundred  thousand  men  were  under 
arms.  On  the  announcement  of  war 
in  1870,  in  four  days,  forty  trains  were 
daily  running  to  the  Rhine ;  and  in 
two  weeks  the  whole  of  the  vast  army 
was  in  line,  ready  for  combat.  The 
men  carry  no  tents  nor  blankets  into 
the  field.  This  makes  a  great  saving 
of  transportation.  That  the  health 
and  efficiency  of  the  troops  are  not 
affected  by  it  is  proved,  Gen.  Hazen 
says,  by  the  official  reports  of  the 
Prussians* in  the  Danish  and  in  the 
French  war,  as  also  by  those  of  our 
own  Confederates. 

Gen.  Von  Moltke  is  credited  with 
the  successes  in  the  seven-weeks'  war 
of  1866,  with  the  present  excellent 
condition  of  the  German  armies,  their 
prompt  mobilization,  their  grand  ma- 
noeuvres, and  the  victories  of  Woerth, 
Gravelotte,  and  Sedan. 

In  regard  to  the  present  condition 
of  France  as  a  military  power,  the 
most  striking  fact  is,  that  the  French 
of  to-day,  as  a  mass,  are  both  physi- 
cally and  morally  inferior  to  the 
French  of  1800.  Military  conscrip- 
tion began  in  1798.  The  Napoleonic 
wars  absorbed  the  whole  class  of  each 
year  down  to  1815 ;  and  what  re- 
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mained  of  these  vast  numbers  after 
Wagram  in  18.09  perished  in  Spain. 
In  Napoleon's  last  campaigns,  he  was 
forced  to  bring  into  the  field  all  the 
growing  youth  he  could  find,  even 
down  to  boys  of  sixteen.  Of  these, 
many  were  cut  down  in  battle,  and 
many  more  swept  away  by  fatigue, 
exposure,  and  inexperience  in  taking 
care  of  themselves.  Since  then, 
France  has  kept  up  a  large  standing 
army;  and,  even  now,  nearly  all  of 
the  entire  class  of  each  year  is  ab- 
sorbed to  fill  it.  When  it  is  consid- 
ered that  nearly  all  the  able-bodied 
young  men  of  the  nation,  on  arriving 
at  maturity,  are  every  year  hurried  off 
to  serve  seven  years  in  the  army, 
leaving  only  the  feeble  and  sickly  at 
home  to  marry,  and  rear  children, 
that  this  exhausting  process  has  been 
going  on,  to  a  greate^  or  less  extent, 
for  seventy  years,  it  will  be  obvious 
that  it  must  have  caused  a  considera- 
ble deterioration  of  the  virile  force 
and  stamina  of  the  French  people. 

Then,  again,  in  the  army  itself,  the 
infantry,  the  most  important  and 
decisive  arm,  is  made  up  of  the  most 
inferior  material.  From  the  entire 
number  drafted  for  service,  all  the  select 
corps  are  first  taken.  The  artillery 
and  the  engineers  absorb  all  the  men 
of  superior  intelligence  and  of  supe- 
rior strength  ;  the  heavy  cavalry  take 
'all  the  large  men,  and  the  light  in- 
fantry all  the  agile  and  hardy  ones ; 
the  Imperial  Guards  have  had  the 
next  choice ;  and,  finally,  the  best  of 
the  men  then  left  are  culled  out  to 
fill  up  the  two  companies  of  riflemen 
attached  to  each  regiment.  Thus 
only  the  dregs  of  the  conscription  re- 
main ;  and  of  these  dregs  the  great 
body  of  the  infantry  is  composed.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  vicious  sys- 
tem of  substitutes  and  exemptions,  — a 
system  which,  in  our  war,  as  Gen.  Ha- 


zen  tersely  observes,  "  gave  us  a  great 
crowd  of  worthless  men  to  take  the 
place  of  soldiers.77 

Under  the  late  empire  the  moral 
tone  of  the  army  was,  moreover,  low- 
ered by  its  being  used  as  a  political  in- 
strument. Many  worthless  officers 
had  their  debts  paid  out  of  the  privy 
purse,  and  were  promoted  for  subserv- 
iency to  the  emperor ;  and,  the  more 
unscrupulous  and  subservient  they 
were,  the  surer  was  their  promotion. 

And,  though  the  French  chronic 
skirmishing  with  barbarous  tribes  in 
Africa  tended  to  develop  the  intel- 
ligence and  self-reliance  of  the  indi- 
vidual soldiers,  it  was  at  the  expense 
of  that  compact,  shoulder-to-shoulder 
action,  without  which  those  drilled 
masses  essential  to  the  grand  opera- 
tions of  war  cannot  exist. 

Then,  in  respect  to  the  officers. 
While  in  Prussia  all  must  be  educat- 
ed men,  in  France  only  one-third  of 
them  are  so  of  necessity. 

Finally,  and  this  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  point  of  all,  the 
French  army  is  wanting  in  discipline. 
Gen.  Trochu  is  a  witness  on  this  point, 
whose  testimony  will  scarcely  be  im- 
peached. In  his  recent  pamphlet  he 
says,  — 

"  We  have  not  the  calm  temperament, 
the  continuous  attention,  the  exactitude 
and  punctuality,  and  the  steady  habits, 
which  form  the  people  of  the  North  into 
obedience  to  law  and  discipline,  and  fi- 
nally make  them  accept  cheerfully  the 
exigencies  of  arms. 

"  In  Prussia  and  Russia,  the  soldier 
obeys  immediately  and  silently,  no  matter 
what,  his  ideas  are  in  regard  to  .the  order. 
A  remark,  or  even  a  stifled  murmur,  would 
be  an  unheard-of  enormity,  and  result  in 
punishment.  The  French  soldier  will  also 
execute  the  order;  but  the  question  of 
its  propriety  occupies  his  mind  ;  and  his 
bad  humor  shows  itself  in  some  way  ;  and 
when  executing  it,  if  a  word  escapes  him, 
it  is  overlooked.  The  nature  of  our  sol- 
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dier  is  not  disciplinary ;  and  he  must  at  all 
times  be  kept  under  surveillance.  Milita- 
ry obedience  is  not  one  of  his  traits  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  he  is  negligent,  and  very 
unmilitary,  requiring  constant  efforts  at 
correction." 

And  again :  — 

"  We  have  been  greatly  surprised,  in 
our  late  wars,  in  noticing  the  contrast  be- 
tween our  own  and  the  foreign  troops  with 
whom  we  were  allied.  The  latter  were 
generally  better  disciplined,  well  instruct- 
ed, silent,  and  calm,  and,  when  under  arms, 
performed  their  duty  with  promptness  and 
exactitude.  They  showed  themselves  re- 
spectful to  French  officers,  and  in  a  way 
altogether  in  accordance  with  military 
forms.  How  could  we  expect  those  to- 
kens of  respect  toward  foreign  officers  from 
our  soldiers,  when  we  could  not  obtain 
them  ourselves  ?  Generals  also,  of  great 
experience,  complain  of  the  peculiar  tem- 
perament of  our  soldiers,  and  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  their  military  instruction  ;  and  to 
that  cause  is  assigned  the  loss  of  many 
good  opportunities  and  positions  in  war." 

Gen.  Hazen  observes,  that  the 
French  emperor  must  have  officially 
known,  that,  with  only  two  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  effective  men,  he 
was  going  to  invade  a  country  count- 
ing nearly  six  hundred  thousand  in  its 
front  line.  Such  an  act  of  folly  is  expli- 
cable only  by  the  old*  proverb,  Quern 
Deus  vult  2^rdere,  prlus  dementat. 
Napoleon's  own  excuse,  as  given  in  a 
letter  to  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  was,  that 
the  Prussians  were  "  more  ready  than 
the  French,"  and  "  surprised  them  in 
the  very  act  of  formation."  The  "po- 
litical considerations  "  he  pleads  may 
possibly  have  compelled  him  to  go  to 
war,  but  could  not  have  obliged  him 
to  commence  it  before  his  troops  had 
reached  their  posts. 

The  sum  total  of  the  military  forces 
of  North  Germany  available  in  war 
is  stated  to  be  23,432  officers,  936,- 
761  men,  204,054  horses,  1,770  guns, 
and  13,570  vehicles.  F.  j.  L. 
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GEN.   DI   CESNOLA'S    CYPRIAN  AN- 
TIQUITIES. 

THE  collection  of  ancient  statues, 
and  other  works  of  art,  dug  up  by 
Mr.  Di  Cesnola,  American  consul  in 
the  Island  of  Cyprus,  has  been  pur- 
chased for  the  city  of  New  York, 
as  our  readers  will  remember,  and  is 
soon  to  be  permanently  established 
there.  The  curators  of  the  British 
Museum,  who  have  allowed  this  in- 
estimable collection  to  escape  them, 
now  deeply  regret  their  error  of  judg- 
ment ;  and  we,  on  our  side,  may  rejoice 
that  our  country  is  to  be  enriched  by 
treasures  which  are  not  only  in  the 
highest  degree  curious,  but  will  form, 
as  we  may  hope,  the  beginning  of  a 
really  magnificent  museum.  It  has 
been  with  great  difficulty  that  Mr. 
Di  Cesnola  has  succeeded  in  awaken- 
ing an  interest  in  New  York ;  and  it 
was  only  by  the  public  spirit  of  one 
gentleman,  Mr.  John  Taylor  John- 
ston of  New  York,  who  himself  ad- 
vanced the  purchase-money,  that 
these  objects  of  art  .were  secured  for 
the  city.  But  public  attention  is  now 
thoroughly  awakened  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Di  Cesnola,  believing  that  a 
great  field  for  archaeological  discovery 
existed  in  Cyprus,  was  led,  by  the 
study  of  Greek  history  and  antiqui- 
ties, to  fix  upon  the  site  of  an  ancient 
temple  of  Venus  at  Golgos,  and  after- 
wards upon  a  number  of  other  places, 
as  suitable  for  excavation. 

The  goddess  worshipped  in  Cyprus, 


whom  the  Greeks  identified  with 
their  Venus,  or  rather  Aphrodite,  was, 
in  fact,  an  Asiatic  goddess  of  Nature, 
whose  worship  was  anterior  to  Greek 
colonization.  The  temple  in  Cyprus 
had  been  the  place  of  her  adoration 
from  the  earliest  ages.  This  temple 
was  rudely  constructed,  and  buried 
in  mud  by  an  earthquake :  but  this 
simple  structure  was  found  rich  be- 
yond all  precedent  in  antiquities; 
nearly  a  thousand  statues  having 
been  contained  within  its  narrow  lim- 
its. But,  much  more  than  the  num- 
ber, the  character  of  these  works  of 
art  is  remarkable.  For  the  first  time 
have  been  found  together  in  a  single 
spot  all  known  types  of  ancient  art, 
together  with  intermediate  gradations 
entirely  new.  The  ancient  Cypriot 
type  of  the  primitive  islanders,  Egyp- 
tian statues,  Assyrian,  as  unmistaka- 
ble as  if  they  had  been  dug  up  in 
Nineveh,  Phoenician,  Archaic  Greek, 
classic  Greek,  —  all  were  contained  in 
a  single  rude  edifice  not  a  hundred 
feet  in  length.  This  unparalleled 
phenomenon  can  only  be  explained  in 
one  way.  The  temple  at  Golgos  had 
been  sacred  from  the  earliest  ages ;  and 
every  successive  conqueror,  or  succes- 
sive fashion,  added  its  own  monu- 
ments, without  prejudice  to  those 
previously  existing.  For  the  prehis- 
torical  influence  of  the  East  upon 
Greece,  we  already  have  testimony  in 
the  Grecian  alphabet  and  system  of 
weights ;  but  here,  for  the  first  time, 
is  exhibited  to  us  a  contact  and  recip- 
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rocal  influence  of  art.  This  discovery, 
together  with  others  now  making,  will 
open  the  door  to  countless  discussions, 
and  entirely  new  historical  conceptions. 
For  the  present,  the  date  and  signifi- 
cance of  these  memorials  of  an  anti- 
quity before  the  dawn  of  history  cannot 
be  regarded  as  made  out.  The  con- 
jectures of  English  antiquarians 
assign  the  earliest  Egyptian  works 
of  the  collection  to  a  very  remote 
period,  —  as  early  as  1600  B.  C. 

There  have  also  been  found  a  con- 
siderable number  of  inscriptions,  dif- 
fering from  any  known  language, 
and  not  yet  deciphered  ;  the  work  of 
the  original  inhabitants.  These  are 
reported  to  be  cuneiform  in  their  char- 
acter. The  collection  contains  a  con- 
siderable number  of  vases  (some  of 
exceeding  beauty),  and  very  curious 
specimens  of  ancient  glass.  For  one 
plate  of  this  glass,  remarkably  beau- 
tiful in  form  and  coloring,  a  private 
collector  vainly  offered  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds.  The  British  Mu- 
seum would  gladly  have  given  large 
sums  for  single  statues,  of  which  they 
discovered  the  value  too  late.  While 
the  interest  of  the  collection  is  rather 
historical  than  aesthetic,  some  of  the 
statues  are  said  to  be  worthy  to  stand 
by  the  side  of  the  Elgin  marbles. 
Altogether,  this  museum  seems  likely 
to  add  a  very  agreeable  element  of  mys- 
tery and  variety  to  our  New- York  life. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  adding  an 
incident  which  we  have  on  Mr.  Di  Ces- 
nola's  own  authority.  He  thought  fit 
to  protect  his  interests  as  a  collector 
by  purchasing  all  the  spots  to  which 
an  historical  interest  attached  :  where- 
on the  other  consuls  in  the  island, 
stimulated  by  his  discoveries  to  rival- 
ry, and  failing  to  succeed  in  forcing 
him  to  cede  his  title  to  these  lands, 
that  they  might  enter  into  his  labors, 
united  in  obtaining  from  the  Sublime 


Porte  a  firman  forbidding  any  further 
explorations  on  the  Island  of  Cyprus  ! 
Such  is  the  encouragement  which 
enterprise  and  genius  obtain  'from 
the  representatives  of  the  European 
powers  !  Meanwhile  we  are  glad  to 
know  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  the 
modification  of  this  absurd  order. 

The  whole  number  of  items  in 
Gen.  Di  Cesnola's  collection  is  more 
than  ten  thousand,  varying  in  size, 
species,  and  importance,  from  colos- 
sal statues  to  gold  ornaments,  vases, 
lamps,  bronzes,  and  toilet  utensils. 
Among  the  most  curious  and  valu- 
able are  the  engraved  gems,  the  jew- 
elry, and  the  articles  of  glass. 

Gen.  Di  Cesnola,  a  native  of  Turin, 
received  a  military  education,  and 
served  against  the  Austrians,  then 
in  Crimea,  and  lastly  in  our  own 
army,  in  which  he  did  good  service, 
rising  to  the  grade  of  brigadier-gen- 
eral. He  has  been  our  consul  at 
Cyprus  since  the  end  of  1865.  His 
services  to  ancient  history  and  art 
will  give  him  a  more  lasting  celebrity 
than  even  his  military  career,  credita- 
ble as  that  is.  w.  w.  N. 


BETTER  GOVERNMENT  FOR  IRE- 
LAND. 

MR.  FROUDE'S  visit  to  this  country 
will  not  be  in  vain,  even  though  the 
decision  of  this  people  upon  the  ques- 
tions which  he  submitted  should  not  be 
altogether  what  he  desired.  His  lec- 
tures will  assuredly  tend  to  our  better 
acquaintance  with  the  past  history  of 
Irish  and  English  connection,  and  so 
to  a  more  intelligent  and  influential 
opinion  as  to  the  adjustment  of  ex- 
isting difficulties. 

One  of  the  first-fruits  of  Mr. 
Froude's  lectures  consists  of  two  very 
able  letters  which  have  appeared  in 
"The  Evening  Post"'  of  New  York. 
The  former  is  from  Mr.  Alfred  Webb 
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of  Dublin,  Ireland,  and  is  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  editors  of 
"The  Post."  It  is  marked  by  great 
calmness  and  moderation  of  statement 
throughout,  dissents  from  some  of  Mr. 
Froude's  readings  of  history,  and  from 
his  general  conclusions,  and  advances 
a  plan  for  the  settlement  of  existing 
difficulties,  the  apparent  justice  and 
practicability  of  which  commend  it 
strongly  to  the  careful  consideration 
of  the  best  minds.  The  other  letter 
is  from  Mr.  James  A.  Mowatt,  an 
Irish  Protestant  gentleman  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.,  and  is  written  in  support 
of  Mr.  Webb's  views.  It  is  not  sim- 
ply an  echo  of  them,  but  is  another 
able  argument  in  support  of  the  plan 
which  Mr.  Webb  pesents. 

Nor  is  this  plan  merely  that  of 
one  or  two  minds.  Mr.  Webb  is 
honorary  recording  secretary  of  the 
Home  Government  Association,  — 
a  society  which  has  existed  in  Dub- 
lin for  some  two  years  past,  and- 
which  has,  by  various  publications, 
and  public  meetings,  expounded  its 
views  to  the  public  in  a  way  which,  it 
is  claimed,  has  given  them  "  a  firm  and 
intelligent  hold  of  the  national  mind 
in  Ireland,  and  in  England  and  Scot- 
land at  the  centres  of  Irish  popula- 
tion." The  two  letters  of  which  we 
are  speaking  are  in  essential  support 
of  the  work  of  this  Home  Govern- 
ment Association,  and  are  written  to 
make  the  American  public  better  ac- 
quainted therewith,  and  to  urge  it  as 
far  preferable,  on  every  ground,  to  the 
course  which  Mr.  Eroude  advocates. 

The  plan,  in  brief,  is  a  federal 
union  of  England  and  Ireland  on  a 
basis  and  terms  resembling  those 
which  hold  the  United  States  of 
America  under  a  common  government, 
while  giving  to  each  separate  State 
complete  control  of  its  own  local  affairs. 
Obviously  the  successful  working  of 


our  own  government  has  suggested 
the  plan,  and  is  the  strongest  argu- 
ment for  it.  It  will  hardly  be  for  any 
of  our  citizens  to  question,  on  general 
grounds,  the  good,  sense  and  expedi- 
ency of  this  solution.  Into  such  a 
federal  union,  say  these  writers,  Scot- 
land and  Wales,  and  the  Channel 
Islands,  might  come,  if  desirous ;  each 
having  its  local  parliament  to  legislate 
on  matters  distinctive  and  local,  and 
all,  as  now,  under  the  national  parlia- 
ment assembled  at  London.  Indeed, 
it  is  argued  that  this  system  has  al- 
ready been  partially  tried  in  the  Isle 
of  Man,  which  has  its  own  parliament, 
and  makes  its  own  laws,  where  it  has 
worked  unobjectionably  for  many 
years. 

The  great  merit  of  this  scheme  is, 
that  it  gives  to  Ireland  control  of  her 
own  internal  affairs,  while  it  does  not 
propose  nor  (as  is  alleged)  seek  separa- 
tion from  England.  On  the  contrary, 
these  writers  contend  that  "  there  is 
no  proof  that  the  majority  of  Irish- 
men desire  complete  separation  [from 
England],  —  a  shutting-off  from  the 
material  advantages  of  the  connection, 
—  an  entrance  upon  the  weary  and 
uphill  task  of  the  organization  of  a 
separate  nationality."  It  is  the  ne- 
cessity of  going  over  to  London  for 
every  minute  detail  of  local  legisla- 
tion which  chiefly  galls  them,  and 
the  obligation  to  accept  an  English 
opinion  or  dictum  upon  questions 
wholly  their  own.  Does  not  the 
analogy  of  these  American  Colonies, 
prior  to  1776,  rise  before  us  ?  And 
is  not  the  demand  of  the  Dublin 
Home  Government  Association  one 
which  the  British  Government  will 
do  well  to  consider,  rather  than  wait 
for  a  less  peaceful  and  less  satisfac- 
tory result  ? 

Some  of  the  injurious  results  of  the 
present  state  of  things  are  thus  set 
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forth  by  Mr.  Webb  :  "  What  are  the 
results  ?  The  cramping  of  the  mate- 
rial resources  of  the  country  by  their 
disposal  not  being  in  the  hands  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  the  growth  of 
a  people  wanting  in  self-reliance  and 
all  other  political  virtues.  Without 
responsibilities,  never  compelled  to 
face  the  difficult  problems  of  govern- 
ment, and  be  sobered  thereby,  we  are 
enabled  to  throw  all  the  blame  of  the 
evils  of  the  body  politic  upon  another 
people,  and  justly  so ;  for  when,  by 
chance,  upon  any  public  question  the 
vast  majority  of  the  Irish  people  do 
express  an  opinion,  it  is  found  to  be 
outweighed  by  the  dicta  of  three  or 
four  English  newspaper  editors ;  and 
the  grievance  or  desire  is  sneered 
down  for  a  while,  until  it  suits  the 
whim  of  the  English  majority  to  grant 
it :  the  people  then  receive  it  without 
thanks  or  satisfaction.  And  no  na- 
tion is  more  cursed  by  the  results  of 
this  state  of  things  than  the  United 
States ;  for  we  flood  your  continent 
with  immigrants  utterly  unused  to  po- 
litical power,  or  to  the  restraints  which 
a  free  people  unconsciously  learn  to 
place  upon  their  actions." 

And  Mr.  Webb  and  his  friends 
"  ask  the  sympathy  of  America  to 
this  solution  of  the  Irish  problem 
[viz.,  the  federal  union  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  with  a  local 
legislature  for  Ireland],  rather  than 
to  Mr.  Froude's,  —  of  trampling  the 
democratic  idea  under  foot,  and  gov- 
erning us  as  if  we  were  children." 

When  Irishmen  generally  come  to 
think,  to  speak,  and  to  writo  on  the 
questions  at  issue  between  them  and 
England,  as  calmly  and  clearly,  and 
in  as  large  a  spirit  to  those  differing 
from  them,  as  these  writers  have  done, 
there  will  remain  nothing  but  what 
is  easily  possible  to  bring  those  ques- 
tions to  a  harmonious  settlement,  such 


as  the  friends  of  both,  and  of  civili- 
zation generally,  must  desire  to  see. 
It  is  not  a  little  striking  and  instruc- 
tive to  notice  the  confidence  which 
these  writers,  Protestants  both,  ex- 
press, that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  do 
not  desire  to  take  undue  advantage  of 
their  Protestant  fellow-citizens,  and 
would  honorably  co-operate  with  them 
in  the  administration  of  Irish  affairs. 
Some  of  us,  perhaps  most  Americans, 
have  been  accustomed  to  think  other- 
wise, witnessing  the  fierce  hostility 
between  "  United  Irishmen "  and 
"Orangemen"  at  home,  and  which 
does  not  seem  to  abate  when  the  two 
come  together  on  American  soil.  But 
the  most  of  us  will  hardly  claim  to 
know  the  state  of  feeling  in  Ireland, 
and  the  real  sentiments  of  educated 
Catholics  there,  as  well  as  these  two 
writers  know  them  ;  at  least,  we  must 
give  great  weight  to  their  avowed 
belief  on  this  point.  We  trust  to  see 
this  project  of  a  federal  union  vigor- 
ously urged,  and  that  it  will  be 
thoroughly  considered.  It  is  not  a 
day  to  appeal  to  prejudice,  or  to  take 
counsel  of  fear,  and  as  little  is  it 
for  mobs  and  invasions  and  risings, 
and  follies  of  that  sort.  But  if  Ireland 
were  generally  united,  and  likely  to 
be  satisfied  with  such  a  union  as  Mr. 
Webb  and  his  friends  advocate,  we 
see  not  how  the  present  rulers  could 
withstand  its  voice.  The  number 
seems  to  be  growing,  in  England,  of 
those  who  see  both  the  justice  and 
necessity  of  a  change  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland;  .and  all  such  must 
welcome  any  well-considered  plan 
whereby  the  union  of  England  with 
Ireland  shall  be  strengthened,  by 
being  made,  what  it  is  not  no\v,  sat- 
isfactory to  both  parties ;  and  espe- 
cially if,  at  the  same  time,  the  root  of 
the  long-existing  Irish  bitterness  shall 
be  removed.  SAMUEL  MAY. 


[Figures  1  to  7  inclusive  indicate  degree  of 
difficulty ;  e.g.,  1  very  easy,  7  very  difficult.  Cap- 
itals ( A  to  G)  the  key.  Small  letters  within  brack- 
ets, the  range  for  the  voice.] 

G.   D.   RUSSELL   &   Co.,   126    Tre- 
mont  Street,  Boston. 

Benedictus.     E   maj.    5.    Dudley 
Buck     .     .     . 50 

This,  with  a  "Te  Deunv'in  B 
min.,  forms  the  second  of  two  Morning 
Services,  with  obligato  organ  accom- 
paniment. The  author  has  been  long 
and  favorably  known  as  a  musician 
and  artist  in  the  broad,  general  sense, 
as  well  as  in  his  own  speciality  as  or- 
ganist. There  are  few  choirs,  cer- 
tainly in  the  city  churches,  who  are 
not  largely,  indebted  to  Mr.  Buck  for 
some  of  the  most  satisfactory  anthems 
and  quartets  to  be  found  in  that 
heterogeneous  collection  called  church 
music,  into  whose  composition,  to  suit 
the  popular  taste,  all  things  must  en- 
ter "  from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to 
severe."  Every  thing  Mr.  Buck  has 
given  to  the  public  shows  unmistaka- 
bly the  scholar,  the  man  of  culture 
and  refined  musical  taste  :  whether  he 
is  also  a  man  of  genius  is  for  the  fu- 
ture to  decide.  The  Benedictus,  not 
difficult  for  a  well-trained  choir,  is 
quite  worthy  to  rank  with  Mr.  Buck's 
previous  works. 

Beware.       (C  #    to     E).     3.    Ch. 

Gounod        40 

Number  twelve  in  a  set  of  songs, 
every  one  worth  learning,  and  not  too 
difficult  for  an  amateur.  The  words, 
by  Longfellow,  are  well  known,  and 


have  beenr  set   to   music  a  score  of 
times. 

Good-Morning,       Maiden.       C. 
(G  to  F).    3.    Schubert     ...    .40 

One  of  the  gems  of  German  song 
to  which  Mr.  Osgood,  not  only  by  his 
singing,  but  also  by  his  graceful  Eng- 
lish version,  has  given  fresh  life  and 
popularity.  The  same  divine  simpli- 
city and  directness  in  the  melody  char- 
acterizes this  that  distinguishes  all 
other  of  Schubert's  songs,  haunting 
one  afterwards  like  a  beautiful 
thought. 

INSTRUMENTAL. 
Polonaise.     Dfr.  5.  J.  A.  Hills.     .50 

The  second  of  "  Deux  Morceaux," 
the  first  of  which,  a  barcarolle,  we 
noticed  last  month.  Difficult ;  not 
particularly  original.  Under  the 
hands  of  the  author,  himself  a  skilful 
performer,  it  might  prove  interest- 
ing and  effective  ;  but  we  rise  from  its 
reading  with  a  feeling,  that,  having  a 
limited  amount  of  time  for  practice, 
we  should  rather  learn  one  of  Cho- 
pin's Polonaises.  Is  it  derogatory  to 
Mr.  Hills  to  say  he  is  not  Chopin  ? 

Laendler.      C.     2.     Lebert    and 
Stark 35 

We  are  very  glad  that  Mr.  Russell 
is  publishing  this  series  of  instructive 
piano  pieces,  composed  and  graded 
with  great  care  for  the  Stuttgart  Con- 
servatory by  Lebert  and  Stark  con- 
jointly. Many  who  were  little  used 
to  discriminate  between  the  different 
foreign  conservatories  think  with 
special  regard  now  of  Stuttgart, 
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where  Anna  Melilig  received  her  ar- 
tist training,  we  believe  especially  at 
the  hands  of  one  of  these  gentlemen. 
The  "Laendler"  is  second  in  the  first 
grade.  There  are  four  grades,  progres- 
sive and  varied  in  character,  all  care- 
fully fingered,  and  likely  to  be  of  great 
service  to  teachers. 

Marie     Isouise   Polka.      E|j.    3. 

Gertrude  E.  Pratt 50 

We  see  nothing  in  this  brilliantly 
commonplace  polka  to  cause  us  to  re- 
verse our  opinion  of  feminine  attempts 
at  musical  composition. 

Impromptu  in  B{j.     Schubert    .      .50 

Real  music ;  a  delight  to  own,  and 
to  review,  to  remember,  if  one  is  happy 
enough  to  remember  Mr.  Perabo's 
rendering  of  the  "  Four  Impromptus," 
of  which  the  number  before  us  is  the 
third.  Miss  Mehlig  more  than  once 
has  given  us  the  second,  always  in 
quicker  tempo,  we  believe,  than  Mr. 
Perabo,  who,  after  all,  is  the  truest 
apostle  of  Schubert  we  have.  This 
impromptu  consists  of  a  grand  sim- 
ple theme  followed  by  five  difficult 
variations.  There  are  good  reasons 
for  believing  the  impromptus  (for  so 
we  must  call  them,  since  they  are  so 
published)  were  written  as  four  move- 
ments of  a  sonata.  Proving  unsalable 
in  that  form,  Messrs.  Schott  persuad- 
ed the  author  to  give  them  another 
name.  The  rose  is  still  as  sweet. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  internal  struc- 
ture to  contradict  the  hypothesis, 
au  contraire,  much  to  confirm  it,  and 
certainly  little  but  an  arbitrary  nam- 
ing to  suggest  an  impromptu. 

WILLIAM  A.  POND  &  Co.,  547 
Broadway,  New  York. 

Tlie  Galatea.     2.    H.  E.  H.  Duke 

of  Edinburgh  K.  G 75 

A  set  of  royally  inild  waltzes  dedi- 


cated to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  with 
a  glittering  titlepage  surmounted  by 
the  conventional  lion  and  unicorn 
fighting  for  the  crown.  One  cannot 
speak  in  this  connection  of  gilding  re- 
fined gold ;  for  all  the  precious  metal 
is  on  the  outside.  It  is  something, 
however,  to  own  a  piece  of  music  writ- 
ten by  a  prince,  and  dedicated  to  a 
princess,  albeit  the  flavor  is  dilute 
Labitzky,  and  would  not  have  created 
Strauss's  fame. 

Beautiful  Blue  Danube.  6.   S.  B. 
Mills 1.00 

The  original  Strauss  waltz  is  good 
enough  for  most  ears ;  but  Mr.  Mills 
has  a  right  to  improve  upon  it  if  he 
likes  and  can.  The  themes  are  well 
preserved  amid  a  wilderness  of  arpeg- 
gio and  octave  passages,  which  make 
the  transcription  too  difficult  for  most 
amateurs.  Doubtless  quite  effective 
under  Mr.  Mills's  personal  treatment. 
Coliseum  March.  C.  4.  A.  F. 

Toulman 50 

How  this  might  have  sounded  as 
"played  by  Mr.  George  W.  Morgan  on 
the  Coliseum  organ  at  the  Tabernacle, 
Brooklyn,"  we  are  unable  to  say;  but 
it  is  not  particularly  pleasing  for  the 
piano. 
Song  of  the  Complaining  Brook. 

D  min.    4.    William  lucho     .     .75 

A  characteristic  revery.  The  little 
brook  complains  very  gently  and  qui- 
etly, in  a  little  rippling  movement 
that  makes  a  good  legato  study.  A 
few  obstructions  make  a  rivulet  more 
musical ;  a  few  salient  passages  would 
have  relieved  the  somewhat  monoto- 
nous grace  of  this  song  without  words. 
The  titlepage  suggests  a  level  mead, 
on  through  which  a  quiet  stream  me- 
anders slowly. 

Confiding    Hearts.      3.       G.     F. 
Morris .     .75 

Once  every  musical  tyro  must  needs 
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write  nocturnes  and  impromptus. 
Since  the  Jubilee,  we  are  flooded  with 
waltzes  good,  bad,  and  indifferent. 
These  have  the  merit  of  simplicity. 

Tin  Jour  de  Printemps.      A^.     4. 
William  M.  Semnacher      .     .     .50 
A     romance     sans  paroles.     The 
clear,  beautiful  type  is  very  attractive, 
the  music    averagely    good ;  the  run- 
ning accompaniment  for  the  left  hand 
makes  it  excellent  practice  also. 
Clear  the,   Road    Galop.     C.     2. 
A.  Weingarten 35 

Town  and  Country  Lancers.      2. 
A.  Weingarten       .      .      .     .     .40 

Beautiful  Belles   Polka.     D.    2. 

T.  M.  Brown 40 

The  last  with  a  lithograph  title- 
page,  and  a  very  good  rhythm,  without 
being  original  or  difficult.  There  is 
a  certain  class  of  music  that  involun- 
tarily suggests  the  query,  Does  the 
author  pay  the  publisher,  or  the  pub- 
lisher the  author  ?  If  the  latter,  the 
period  of  any  music-firm's  existence 
reduces  itself  to  a  question  of  pure 
mathematics. 
Sunderland  Waltzes.  3.  William 

lucho 75 

A  very  pretty  series  of  waltzes, 
easily  learned  and  remembered  ;  good 
flowing  rhythm,  of  the  sort  that  helps 
dancing,  without  difficult  passages  to 
frighten  a  timid  young  player. 

VOCAL. 

I  heard  a  Voice  Long  Years  Ago. 
Bb.    (D  to  Gb).  3.  Giro  Pinsuti  .40 

Old  Friends  passed  Away.      C. 
(C  to  E).    3.    Giro  Pinsuti     .      .40 
Ballads  by  an  author  well  known 
in  England,  especially  as  having  writ- 
ten some  admirable  four-part  songs. 
Ah,    Sweety    tJwu    little   knowest. 
F.    (C  to  Gb).  3.    A.  K.  Parsons  .35 


Quite  a  pretty  serenade  with  grace- 
ful accompaniment. 

Summer's  Requiem.    Bb.  (D  to  F). 

2.    S.  K  Penfield 30 

The  words  are  graceful,  and  rather 

hopeful  than  funereal ;  melody  simple ; 

accompaniment  the  same. 

When  the  Ship  comes  Home.     F. 
(C  to  F).    2.    Mrs.  Bliss  .     .     .40 
Exceedingly  commonplace. 

WHIM s  Ship.     G.   (D  to  G).    3. 

Berthold  Tours 50 

Of  the  same  type  in  design  and 
wording  as  the  previous  song,  with 
this  difference,  —  it  is  musical,  well  put 
upon  the  piano,  and,  as  sung  by  Edith 
Wynne,  might  have  been  charming. 
The  movement  andante  tranquillo, 
with  pleasant  changes  in  the  har- 
mony. 

Thy    Name.      F.    (D   to   G).    3. 

B.  Tours 50 

Not  so  pleasing;  quite  sentimen- 
tal. 

Would    you   be     Young    again? 
F.     (G  to  Ab).    3.    Bizzo       .     .40 
A  high  soprano  song  needing  to  be 

sung  as  Mrs.  Moulton  would  sing  it 

to  give  the  proper  effect. 

The  Old  Crow.  A.  min.  (A 
to  E).  Faustina  Hans  Hodges  .40 
A  very  gentlemanly  crow,  in  clerical 
habiliments,  impresses  the  eye  in  a 
positive,  assertive  fashion  on  the  title- 
page.  The  song  runs  as  low  as  the  lark 
built,  and  not  the  crow,  but,  as  a  whole, 
does  not  compare  favorably  with  "  The 
Kosebush,"  or  "Dreams,"  by  the 
same  author. 

Good-Night,    My     Sweet.       Db. 
(Eb  to  G).    4.    Frank  Tully  .     .50 
One  of  the  charms  of  a  serenade  is 

simplicity  and  an  easy  flowing  melody. 

This  is  exceedingly  florid,  and  better 

adapted  for  a  concert-room   than  for 
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warbling  under  the    window  of  the 

beloved. 

Six  Songs.    Gustave  Heyner. 

1.  A  Kiss  in  Honor.     Bass  or  con- 
tralto       40 

2.  My    Greeting.     Bass   or  con- 
tralto       50 

3.  The  Huntsman.     Baritone    or 
mezzo  soprano 50 

4.  My  Song.     Baritone    or  mezzo 
soprano 35 

5.  The  Golden    Word.     Soprano 

or  tenor 40 

Absolutely  charming  songs  ;  words 

by  Carroll,  Reinick,  Heine,  &c., wedded 

to  music  .as  individual  as  the  poems. 

A  positive  refreshment,  like  oases   in 

the  desert  of  commonplace. 

J.  L.  PETERS,  599   Broadway,  JSew 

York. 
Laughing  Waves.    Eb.    3.     G.  D. 

Wilson 50 

Dance   of   the  Haymakers.      Eb. 

3.  G.  D.  Wilson 75 

Almost  every  girl  in  her  teens  plays 
"The  Shepherd  Boy,"  by  the  same 
author,  and  will  immediately  desire  to 
play  these.  There  is  a  strong  simi- 
larity in  all  that  Wilson  writes,  yet 
he  pleases  many  who  would  be  bored 
by  classical  music. 

Arabesque.  G.  5.  H.  G.  Andres,  1.00 
As  the  name  suggests,  this  is  a 
fanciful  embroidering  of  a  well-known 
German  air.  The  similarity  of  names 
suggests  Schumann ;  but  there  the 
resemblance  ends.  As  a  study  in  ar- 
peggios and  scales,  it  would  prove 
excellent  practice,  but  would  scarcely 
win  an  encore  even  in  a  concert-room. 
Stray  Leaves.  2.  Book  1.  W.  D.  .35 
The  first  of  twelve  books,  each  con- 
taining four  pleasing  melodies  from 


popular  operas,  arranged  with  careful 
simplicity,  without  octaves,  for  begin- 
ners, and  especially  little  folks  with 
little  hands.  Every  teacher  will  find 
good  use  for  the  series.  Every  num- 
ber correctly  and  thoroughly  fingered, 
though,  we  regret  to  sa.y,  with  Ameri- 
can instead  of  foreign  fingering,  —  a 
practice  we  earnestly  deprecate. 

VOCAL. 

Laughing  Eyes   of  Other  Days. 
G.    (DtoF#).    2.    C.E.Pratt  .30 
A  simple  song  with   chorus,  of  the 

type  that  finds  many  purchasers. 

Do  not  turn  me  from  your  House. 
F.   (FtoF).    2.    W.  S.Hays  .  .40 
Song    and   chorus,  with  titlepage 
illustrative  ;  a  well-dressed  woman  at 
the  door,  listening   to  a  beggar-child 
with   outstretched    hands     and    bot- 
tomless basket. 

Geraldine.     Eb.     (D    to   F).      3. 

W.  0.  Fiske 30 

A   pathetic  wail  for   the  lost,  the 

good,  the  loved  Geraldine.     A  chorus 

assists  the  unhappy  lover  to   express 

his  feelings. 

Beautiful  Dreaming   Eyes.     Eb. 
(Eb  to  G).     3.    F.  Durrnont  .     .30 

Give  my  Love  to  All   at  Home. 
C.    (D  to  D).    2.    J.  E.  Stewart  .30 
Songs  with  chorus,  neither  salient- 

ly  good  nor  bad. 

No  Little  One  to  meet   Me.     Ab. 
(Eb  to  F).    C.  E.  Pratt      .     .     ,30 
Mr.  Pratt  transcribes  pleasantly  for 
the  piano,  and  has  written  some  pret- 
ty songs.     The  words  are  by  George 
Cooper,  who,  in  an  unambitious  way, 
has  written  many  verses  familiar  to 
the  little  ones,  and  favorites  with  them 
also. 
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"  May  decked  the  world,  and  Arthur  filled  the  throne." 

WITH  a  real  shout  of  enthusiasm,  Fausta  Carter  half  sang  and  half 
said  these  words,  as  she  burst  into  Anna  Haliburton's  penetralia  ; 
and  there,  upon  the  well-worn  tray  which  lay  before  her  friend, 
she  showered  a  heap  of  fragrant  Maj^nowers,  which  Hannah  had 
sent  her  that  morning  from  Matoonoc,  and  which  Fausta  was  resolved 
that  Anna  should  share. 

"  Lovely  I "  cried  Anna,  abandoning  the  kerosene-lamp  which 
she  was  trying  to  screw  together,  ^—  "  perfectly  lovely  !  From  Grace, 
of  course  ? "  Hannah  is  the  name  she  bears  in  baptism  ;  but  as 
"Hannah"  is  the  Hebrew  for  "Grace,"  as  the  learned  are  well 
aware,  this  queen  of  the  Mayflowers  is  as  often  called  by  the.  one 
name  as  by  the  other  in  this  little  company. 

"  From  Grace,  of  course  ?  —  Pray  go  and  find  George.  He  is  mud- 
dling over  some  proof-sheets  ;  and  these  will  freshen  him.  A  bit  of 
life,  at  last,  after  this  desert  of  snow  and  ice.  Easter  Monday  in- 
deed !  "  And  Anna  buried  her  face  in  the  pile  of  fragrant  blossoms. 

Fausta  went  to  find  the  man  of  the  house,  and  ran  to  his  room, 
singing,  this  time,  with  the  full  force  of  her  u  savage  lungs,"  in  all  the 
sweetness  of  that  exquisite  contralto  voice,  — 

"May  decked  the  world,  and  Arthur  filled  the  throne." 

She  found  him  shut  up  in  his  study  in  a  close  temperature  heated 
to  eighty  degrees,  worried  in  the  adjustment  of  a  Greek  accent  in  a 
quotation  from  Zonaras,  in  his  valuable  article  on  the  paper  currency 
of  the  Achcfimenides,  of  which  he  had  received  a  proof  from  Mr. 
Winslow.  The  reader  will  or  will  not  find  this  article  in  the  May 
"  OLD  AND  NEW,"  according  as  the  final  "  make-up  "  permits. 

"  May  decked  the  world,  and  Arthur  filled  the  throne," 

cried  Fausta  in  his  astonished  ears.     "  Leave  your  old  barytones  and 
oxytones,  and  see  what  we  have  down  stairs. 

'  May  decked  the  world,  and  Arthur  filled  the  throne/ 

Translate  that  for  me  into  the  language  of  Norumbega." 

Be  it  known  to  the  unlearned  that  Norumbega  is  Miltonic  for 
New  England. 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1873,  by  the  PROPRIETORS  or  OLD  ASD  NKW.in  the  office 
of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington. 
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"  It  seems  to  mean,  at  this  moment, 

'  The  slosh  of  April,  where  Ulysses  rules,'  " 

said  George  Haliburton  rather  ruefully,  as  he  followed  her  down 
stairs,  and  looked  out  from  his  windows.  But,  when  he  saw  the 
heaps  of  trailing  epigsea  which  Anna  was  already  fingering  with  affec- 
tion, he  was  ready  to  join  the  chorus. 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  Anna,  as  she  returned  from  this  pretty  work  to 
her  lamps,  —  "I  am  sure  I  need  all  this  to  encourage  me  to  my  morn- 
ing's enterprise.  These  lamps  have  not  been  touched  since  we  were 
'»at  the  Blue  Hills,  —  that  is  five  years  ago,  —  and  now  I  must  see 
what  is  and  what  is  not  fit  to  be  sent  down  to  Matoonoc."  For  the 
new  house,  —  generally  known  as  the  New  Sybaris,  —  which  overlooks 
the  beach  of  beaches,  was  already  clapboarded  and  painted,  and  the 
overt  preparations  for  summer  life  were  begun. 

'"  My  dear  Anna,  if  you  had  only  heard  the  padre's  sermon  on  the 
Aryan  virtues,  —  the  duty  of  an  open-air  life  to  our  furnace-heated 
civilization,  so  warped  and  kiln-dried  as  it  is  ;  the  virtues,  as  he 
put  it,  "  of  the  Savage,  of  the  Saxon,  of  the  Roman,  and  of  the 
Greek,"  — you  would  see  that  in  abandoning  your  house  of  cedars, 
your  curtains  of  goat's-hair,  and  your  knops  of  gold,  you  were  leaving 
behind  you  a  set  of  Semitic  extravagances,  and  coming  once  more  on 
the  higher  life  of  those  who  care  for  realities,  and  not  for  things." 

44  Did  the  padre  put  in  a  head  on  leaving  gas-lamps,  and  burning 
kerosene  all  summer  ?  "  groaned  poor  Anna,  whose  screw  by  this  time 
was  topelessly  fast,  and  would  turn  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left. 

44  The  padre  did  not  go  much  into  detail,  though  he  advised  duck- 
booting  for  the  boys,  and  swimming  for  the  girls." 

44  If  the  padre  would  preach  a  sermon  upon  the  art  of  doing  things 
withouit  getting  ready  for  them,  the  mistress  of  this  family  would  be 
very  much  obliged  to  him.  I  must  leave  the  lamps  to  Seth  Corbett." 
And  Aiina  rose,  and  went  into  the  parlor  with  her  friends. 

44  But,  is  it  not  worthy  of  twenty  sermons,"  said  she,  as  they 
joined  "the  others  there,  "  that  all  that  part  of  America  which  is 
town-ca<jed  is  at  this  moment  getting  ready  for  country  life,  and  that 
all  that  which  is  country-blessed  is  getting  ready  for  wider  country 
lite  ?  The  next  six  months  are  to  be,  in  a  fashion,  months  of  the 
open  air  br  of  adventure." 

44  Months  of  the  Aryan  virtues." 

44 1.  wish  I  were  so  sure  of  that.  When  I  remember  those  doleful 
boarding-house  parlors  at  the  Bethesda  Chalybeates,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  women  carried  with  them  for  their  summer  outing  all 
the  worst  vices  of  winter  life  and  all  the  worst  fashions  of  towns. 
They  read  novels,  danced,  and  flirted,  and  did  nothing  else.  Now,  I 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  novel-reading  or  with  dancing.  Flirtation 
is  very  wicked.  But  my  present  wonder  is,  that  the  people  who 
affected  to  be  tired  of  the  winter  should  do  in  summer  the  very  same 
things  they  did  at  home,  —  neither  less  nor  more." 

44  My  dear,"  said  Fausta,  44  they  did  not  know  any  better.     Has 
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any  one  ever  told  them  ?  Is  there  any  course  at  any  college  on  4  The 
Methods  of  Summer  Life'  ?  Has  any  one  written  a  book  called  4  How 
to  spend  the  Summer  '  ?  We  are  to  have  a  little  hope  for  the  future 
in  '  Anderson's  Solace,'  if  that  is  to  be  the  name  of  the  island  which 
Mr.  Anderson  has  given  to  Agassiz  for  a  summer  school  of  science ; 
but  that  will  only  help  the  next  generation.  Why  do  you  abuse 
these  poor  people,  who  are  more  wretched  in  their  hotel  parlors  than 
you  are,  and  who  would  gladly  be  happy  if  they  only  knew  how  ?  " 

"  Let  them  learn,"  said  Anna  obdurately.  "  Instead  of  carrying 
forty-nine  muslin  dresses  to  Penekeeset,  or  Bethesda,  or  Drymper's 
Beach,  or  North  Roscommon,  let  them  carry  three  muslin  dresses,f 
and  one  good  Swiss  tramping-dress,  such  as  that  nice  Miss  Watts  or 
Gertrude  Gorton  would  show  them  how  to  make,  of  red  or  blue  flan- 
nel. Instead  of  taking  a  trunk  full  of  French  novels  and  New- York 
reprints,  let  them  order  4  OLD  AND  NEW,'  and  4  The  Galaxy,'  and  the 
'  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes '  sent  after  them,  and,  for  their  other  read- 
ing, take  the  Bible* and  Thomas  a  Kempis  I  Then  let  one  of  the 
party  take  Gray's  '  Manual,'  let  one  take  that  nice  Miss  Green's  '  Bot- 
any,' and  one  some  decent  book  about  butterflies ;  and,  if  one  of 
them  knows  Payne's  gray  from  madder  lake  when  she  sees  it,  let 
her  take  a  color-box  with  brushes  for  the  party:  they  will  all  bo 
artists  before  the  summer  is  over.  I  will  buy  paint-boxes  for  tliQ  six 
for  two  dollars  and  a  half.  Nay,"  said  Anna,  warming  withi  her 
theme,  "  let  them  go  down  to  Whitney's,  and  buy  some  trout-*flies 
and  lines  and  hooks.  That  will  keep  them  out-doors,  at  least." 

Mr.  Ingham  interposed,  that,  if  these  things  did  not  suit,  people 
might  collect  ferns  for  ferneries,  for  Ward's  cases,  and  open-air  gaMens, 
as  beautiful  as  Mrs.  White's  at  Keene,  or  Dr.  Channing's  at  Provi^ 
dence.  He  reminded  them  of  the  hollow  "  barks  "  crow.de.fi.  with 
ferns,  and  overgrown  with  lichens,  which  Mrs.  Stevens  had  in  ker  hall 
and  in  the  library ;  and  he  said  those  were  her  Franconia  pjunder. 
Then  he  took  down  Mrs.  London's  "  Suburban  Gardening, '^written 
for  England,  and  read,  — 

"  Everybody  cannot  have  American  ferns  ;  but  everybody  cdji  have  '* 
—  squash-vines  and  other  such  pretty  things.  "  Now/'  said  Ingha.m,, 
"  your  friends  Mrs.  Crinoline  and  Amanda  Yellowcover,  if  ^hose  are 
their  names,  can  have  'American  ferns,'  if  they  will  only  take  a 
trowel  into  the  woods,  and  dig  them." 

"  Don't  you  remember  those  exquisite  shields  of  mushrooms,  toad- 
stools, and  funguses,  which  those  nice  people  made  at  Gre^ley's  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  but  I  liked  Miss  Osborn's  water-colors  better.  The  essence 
of  this  Aryan  gospel  of  the  summer  is,  that  they  are  all  ^to  go  into 
Vermont  or  Maine  or  Narragansett  or  New  Hampshire*  with  some 
definite  idea  of  something  which  they  want  to  do.  Then  let  them 
abandon  the  hotel-parlor  and  the  billiard-room  and  the  bowling-alleys, 
as  if  they  were  so  many  pest-holes,  unless  for  mere  shelter  ffeom  a  rain." 

"  I  will  tell  you  of  another  fine  art,  —  nowhere  studied  as  it  should 
be,  nor  practised  as  it  should  be,  —  for  which  summer  boarding-houses 
ought  to  be  the  royal  academies." 

"  Sleeping  ?  "  asked  Felix  lazily. 
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"No,  sluggard  !  but  the  art  of  talking,  in  which,  alas  !  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking races  of  the  world  are  deficient.  You  men  are  so  eager  to 
have  your  letters  answered,  and  your  accounts  posted,  that  you  cannot 
tell  us  of  the  miracles  you  have  been  working,  —  of  mountains  heaved 
into  the  sea,  or  starving  multitudes  fed  by  your  day's  enterprise. 
And  we  poor  women,  —  what  with  saving  a  yard  of  ribbon  here,  and 
two  eggs  and  an  ounce  of  butter  there,  so  that  you  men  may  send 
argosies  from  California  to  feed  Yorkshire,  —  we  women  are  so  ex- 
hausted, that  we  can  hardly  speak.  I,  for  instance,  never  say  anything." 

"  I  see  what  you  mean,'*  said  George  ;  "  and  there  is  no  better 
<talk  in  the  world  than  that  of  eight  or  ten  people,  willing  to  rest,  and 
willing  to  talk,  sitting  in  presence  of  the  matchless  southern  prospect 
from  the  Flume  House." 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  wisdom,  pretty  Pauline  Ingham  fell  on  her 
Idiiees  before  Anna  Haliburton,  and  sobbed  out,  with  folded  hands, 

J"  Not  one  novel  ?  "  making  a  mock  appeal  for  mercy. 
••'"  Well,  child,  perhaps  each  traveller  might  sec*rete  one  among  her 
thick  boots,  for  reading  aloud  only.     If  they  had  a  copy  of  4  Emma,' 
or  of   '  The  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton,'  or  of  '  The  Princess,'   or  of 
4  Jane  Eyre,'  or  of  4  The    Eustace  Diamonds,'  — 

"Or  of  Thackeray,"  — 

"X)r  one  good  Scott,"  — 

"Or  of  Miss  Thackeray's  last,"  — 

"  Or  of  Middlemarch," — 

"Or  of  TheSkelligs,"  — 

"  0r  of  Robert  Gorton." 

"  I  will  let  you  have  one  novel  ancl  one  poem  for  each  of  the  party, 
and  n6  more  ;  and  these  are  to  be  read  aloud  in  the  open  air,  or  in 
the  hiuse  only  when  it  rains,  or  occasionally,  in  the  edge  of  the 
evening,  before  the  mutual  life  of  the  common  parlor  —  the  charades 
or  the  singing  or  the  dancing  —  shall  begin." 

But  let  no  one  of  the  ten  million  who  are  going  to  seek  open-air 
life  and  ,the  "  Aryan  virtues  "  this  summer  go  on  that  adventure  with- 
out something  to  do  or  something  to  look  for.  Let  them  all  have 
some  sort  of  a  "  grail,"  and  the  hope  of  finding  it;  and  let  it  be  some 
grail  whfch  they  could  not  have  found  at  home.  As  Dr.  Peabocly 
says,  they  must  have  a  "  vocation  "  in  their  summer  life  ;  and  all  your 
novels  and  poems,  Miss  Pauline,  are  to  be  only  an  "  avocation." 
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PART    II. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

"  No  one  can  know,"  said  Mrs.  Tar- 
box  Button  with  deep  feeling,  and  a 
suitable  separate  emphasis  on  each 
word  —  "  no  one  can  know  what  Per- 
fect Happiness  is,  until  they  have 
attended  a  Female  Prayer-Meeting. 
Of  course  I  shall  be  there,  and  Anje- 
sinthy  too,  Doctor  Toomston.  I  have 
been  there,  and  still  would  go,  For 
'tis  a  little  heaven  below." 

"  And  you  .too  then,  let  me  hope, 
my  dear  young  Female  Timothy,  my 
example  of  the  believers.  You  will 
accompany  your  good  mother,  thy 
mother  Eunice?" 

Thus  asked  further  the  Reverend 
Doctor  Toomston  of  Miss  Ann  Ja- 
cintha  Button  —  the  "Anjesinthy" 
of  the  first  speaker  above,  who  always 
gave  her  daughter  both  names.  He 
asked  the  question,  —  no,  he  did  not 
so  much  ask,  or  speak,  as  utter.  He 
uttered  this  overture  —  the  Doctor 
was  a  Presbyterian  —  with  his  inva- 
riable majestic  manner,  and  with  the 
same  forth-putting,  roomy  articula- 
tion as  if  he  had  been  speaking  from 
what  he  always  called  "the  sacred 
desk."  He  always  spoke  from  the 
sacred  desk,  even  if  he  were  talking 
to  a  baby.  He  had  the  sacred  desk, 
in  fact,  as  the  slang  phrase  is,  "about 


his  clothes;"  indeed,  nearer  still. 
He  walked  abroad  in  the  sacred  desk ; 
he  slept  in  it ;  if  he  had  been  stripped 
to  the  skin  and  forced  to  dance  a 
death-dance  by  the  Modoc  Indians, 
he  would  have  danced  it  in  the  sacred 
desk. 

"  Oh  yes  indeed,  Doctor,"  replied 
the  young  lady.  "  I  feel  it  a  ,great 
privilege." 

They  have  in  theatres  wha^t  they 
call  the  Leading  Lady.  She  .is  the 
chief  actress,  who  does  the  heavy  her- 
oine business,  such  as  queens^  parts. 
So  they  have  in  churches.  Mrs. 
Tarbox  Button  was  the  leafing  lady 
in  the  Keverend  Doctor  T^pmston's 
church. 

Churches  are  in  some  (things  a 
good  deal  like  some  other  institutions 
composed  of  human  beings.  There 
are  things  to  be  done,  people  to  do 
them,  and  people  to  take^charge  of 
doing  them.  And  as  in  politics,  it  is 
very  commonly  the  case  tftat  there  is 
an  official  organization  to*  stand  up 
and  look  well,  and  by  the^side  of  it 
or  mingled  with  it,  inforanal  powers 
that  do  a  great  part  of  wi^at  is  to  be 
done.  f" 

In  a  church,  there  is  the  regular 
course  of  obligatory  religious  observ- 
ances proper,  and  there  is  also  a  semi- 
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official  and  semi-temporal  series  close- 
ly parallel  with  this;  and  there  is 
besides  these,  —  in  large  cities  par- 
ticularly,—  what  may  be  called  the 
optional  or  volunteer  course.  The 
stated  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  the 
regular  course.  Along  with  it,  it  is 
true,  goes  the  Worship  of  God,  which 
Protestants  have  been  so  good  as  to 
^  admit  to  a  place  in  their  religious 
rites  only  inferior  to  that  occupied  by 
the  Sermon.  And  the  Sunday  School 
belongs  in  this  series.  The  semi-offi- 
rinl  and  semi-temporal  series  includes 
uio  business  meetings  of  the  church; 
the  week-day  prayer-meeting;  the 
teachers'  meeting;  the  rehearsal  by 
the  choir ;  and  the  like.  And  the  op- 
tional or  volunteer  course  includes  any 
charity  schools,  sewing  societies,  or- 
ganised helps  for  the  poor  or  afflicted, 
picnics  and  parties  for  the  Sunday 
School  children,  donation  parties ;  — 
in  short  the  charity  anrl  amusement 
department,  being  pretty  much  all 
that  gives  enjoyment  or  relieves  suf- 
fering. 

The  minister  and  his  officials,  — 
deacons,  ruling  elder,  treasurer  of  the 
society,y>r  what  not,  along  with  the 
chief  mufician  and  Sunday-school  su- 
perintendent, —  govern  for  the  most 
part  the  two  former  of  these  three  cur- 
rents of  Action  and  influence.  The 
ladies  of  ^he  church  commonly  conduct 
the  third,  under  a  more  or  less  definite 
chieftainship  by  the  Leading  Lady, 
and  with  whatever  recourse  they  may 
wish  or  cani  obtain  to  the  purses  and 
counsels  of  their  husbands  and  fathers. 
Be  it  understood  always,  moreover, 
that  according  to  strength  and  wisdom, 
the  ladies  use  more  or  less  of  in- 
fluence in  the  two  other  departments 
of  church  activity  also. 

Mr.  Tarbox  Button  was  the  richest 
man  in  Doctor  Toomston's  church, 
and  the  most  energetic,  practical  and 


efficient  also.  In  fact,  he  had  been 
the  chief  agent  in  bringing  this  sound 
conservative  divine  to  the  city,  and 
in  the  whole  strenuous  and  laborious 
campaign  which  established  the 
church.  He  was  the  Doctor's  right 
hand  man,  his  tower  of  strength  and 
unfailing  resource  in  every  strait. 
And  Mrs.  Button,  a  shrewd,  hard- 
working New  England  woman,  forti- 
fied always  by  the  counsels  of  her 
experienced  spouse,  was  at  once  the 
Doctor's  chief  stay  and  support  and 
her  husband's  powerful  and  successful 
auxiliary  in  all  church  matters,  as 
she  was  in  all  social  matters  also. 
The  distinction  exists,  the  fact  is,  in 
American  religious  circles,  only  after 
the  wholly  imaginary  manner  of  those 
estates  which  lawyers  call  "one  un- 
divided half." 

Among  all  the  good  works  which 
were  so  remarkable  a  feature  of  this 
well  known  metropolitan  church  (as 
the  newspapers  called  it),  it  was  of 
course  that  one  and  another  should  be 
engineered  by  one  and  another  chief 
executive.  It  will  be  found  that  in 
Sewing  Societies,  Flower  Missions 
and  Companies  for  Executing  Class- 
ical Music  to  the  Afflicted,  as  much 
as  in  insurance  companies,  associ- 
ations for  recovering  estates  in  Eng- 
land, civil  governments  or  war  ad- 
ministrations, the  successful  ones  pro- 
ceed on  the  principle  of  having  one 
executive  to  do  things,  and  a  board  or 
chorus  or  ministry  to  consult,  indorse, 
help  along  and  keep  watch.  Thus  it 
was  in  Doctor  Toomston's  church. 
The  Doctor  was  a  thoroughly  good  and 
kind  hearted  man,  a  regular  old-fash- 
ioned verbal  inspirationist  and  textual 
preacher,  a  strict  orthodox  Calvinist,  a 
well  read  theologian,  and  a  steady  ser- 
monizer,  good  for  ninety  honest  new 
sermons  every  year  (deduct  two 
months'  summer  vacation,  and  you 
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have  left  forty-four  "  Sabbaths  "  —  as 
he  called  them, — to  which  add  Fast 
and  Thanksgiving,  at  one  discourse 
each)  ;  but  he  did  not  know  this  prac- 
tical rule  so  as  to  state  it,  nor  per- 
haps did  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Button  ;  but 
things  took  that  shape  simply  be- 
cause these  able  managers  had  that 
unconscious  faculty  of  complying  with 
the  universe  which  constitutes  "  tact 
and  sense  in  getting  along." 

Mrs.  Button,  accordingly,  was  often 
consulted  by  the  executive  ladies  of 
all  the  beneficent  enterprises  of  the 
church,  and  she  was  wise  enough  to 
let  them  use  her  advice  while  she 
kept  out  of  sight ;  it  was  the  power 
that  she  liked,  not  the  show.  She 
had  also  her  own  pet  or  predilection 
among  these,  which  she  along  with 
her  Anjesinthy  managed  pretty  much 
as  they  pleased,  but  always  with  the 
same  dexterous  deferential  treatment 
of  the  other  members  of  their  board. 
This  pet  or  predilection  was  called  by 
the  pretty  fanciful  name  of  The 
Shadowing  Wings.  It  was  a  little  in- 
stitution established  in  a  poor  quarter 
of  the  city,  which  abounded  in  tene- 
ment houses,  surplus  sewerage,  piles 
of  filth,  evil  smells,  rum-shops,  and 
small  dirty  children,  and  not  very  far 
from  the  high-lying  and  airy  cross 
street  on  Murray  Hill  where  Mr. 
Button  inhabited  a  stately  undistin- 
guishable  slice  of  a  long  row  of  brown 
stone  front  houses  exactly  alike. 

The  Shadowing  Wings  included  two 
—  wings,  so  to  speak;  being  indeed 
the  usual  number,  and  as  few  as  the 
plural  will  justify.  One  was  for  sup- 
plying to  needy  mothers  having  new 
born  children,  what  the  French  call  a 
layette.  The  other  was  what  the 
French  call  —  really,  it  seems  as  if 
those  benighted  Romanists  had  invent- 
ed some  handy  names,  destitute  as 
they  may  be  of  a  pure  Gospel  —  what 


the  French  call  a  creche  ;  a  neat  little 
room  or  two  where  mothers  too  needy 
to  lose  their  days'  works  might  leave 
their  little  babies  under  competent 
care  during  the  day-time.  The  two 
ladies  were  on  their  way  to  The  Shad- 
owing Wings,  when  they  met  Doctor 
Toomston,  and  answered  his  inquiry 
about  the  female  prayer-meeting  for 
the  week,  as  aforementioned.  This 
done,  the  pastor  and  the  ladies  parted, 
the  doctor  to  go  about  some  clerical 
errand,  the  ladies  to  their  ordinary 
Wednesday's  inspection  at  The  Shad- 
owing Wings. 

Deftly  they  went,  tiptoeing  along 
as  every  well-dressed  Christian  must 
among  the  dirt  and  wet  of  this  world, 
their  neatly  gloved  hands  holding 
their  embroidered  white  skirts  care- 
fully up  from  contact  with  the  various 
unclean  things  by  the  way.  Over  the 
ill-cleaned  gutters  of  the  Third  Ave- 
nue they  tripped,  and  then  through  a 
terrible  Thermopylae  where  the  wide 
double  sliding  doors  of  a  great  livery- 
stable  gaped  upon  a  cobble-stoned 
break  in  the  sidewalk,  and  a  sloping 
gulf  yawned  below,  leading  to  the 
basement  where  horses  stamped  and 
whinnied.  A  "  bret "  and  a  buggy  were 
paraded  before  the  door,  while  a  red 
shirted  hostler  with  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth  swashed  and  squirted  Croton 
water,  in  utter  defiance  of  the  city 
ordinances,  from  a  hose,  over  the  vehi- 
cles and  all  about  them.  Close  to 
the  street  edge  of  this  perilous  way 
were  crowded  a  great  red-wheeled 
furniture  van  and  a  truck;  and 
the  reek  of  horses  and  harnesses  and 
all  things  horsy,  with  the  mighty  in- 
cense of  the  groom's  tobacco  float- 
ing upon  it  like  wreaths  upon  a  river, 
seethed  in  the  place,  a  very  Phlege- 
thon  of  smell. 

Past  this  and  other  equally  noble 
street  monuments  of  American  civic 
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civilization,  the  nnterrified  ladies  pro- 
ceeded on  their  errand  of  mercy,  until 
they  reached  the  humble  doors  of  The 
Shadowing  Wings,  which  for  the  time 
being  were  outspread  in  the  second 
floor  of  a  great  brick  tenement  block. 
It  was  a  most  suitable  place ;  for  it 
was  one  of  those  localities  where  in 
summer  time  it  seems  as  if  the  very 
substance  of  the  immense  edifice 
crawled  with  children,  as  cheese  does 
with  mites.  They  are  heaps  upon 
heaps,  in  doorways  and  entries  ;  they 
squeal  and  chatter  out  of  every  win- 
dow; they  overflow  upon  the  side- 
walk, into  the  black  sloppy  filth  of 
the  cobble-stoned  street  itself;  the 
very  air  is  one  screeching  din  of  sharp 
childish  voices. 

Even  now  a  good  many  of  them 
•were  playing  about  in  the  chilly  win- 
try sunshine.  None  of  them  how- 
ever paid  any  attention  to  the  two 
ladies,  except  to  move  —  a  little  —  to 
let  thean  pass.  The  attention  business, 
and  the  penny-begging  business,  had 
long  agp  been  tried  upon  them  to  the 
uttermost.  As  soon  take  Gibraltar 
by  casting  cut  flowers  at  it.  Both 
ladies  were  principled  against  giving 
money  in  the  street,  and  against  en- 
couraging street  childhood  at  all ;  for 
they  wera/of  that  healthy  and  severe 
New  England  training,  which  justly 
reckons  th0  receipt  of  charity  always 
a  misfortune  and  commonly  a  shame, 
and  begging  a  crime  ;  and  they  knew 
that  children  should  be  either  at  home 
or  at  school.  Still,  if  they  had  been 
very  fond  of  little  children  some 
would  have  rim  along  with  them, 
dirty  or  not.  dirty.  But  they  kept 
them  off  without  the  least  difficulty, 
and  went  upstairs  to  the  rooms. 

As  they  opened  the  door  an  infant's 
screech,  coming  out,  met  them,  and  a 
voice  said,  "  Give  me  the  dear  little 
thing,  doctor.    I  can  quiet  it.'7 
• 


"  I  declare,"  observed  Miss  Button 
to  her  mother,  stopping  short  with 
her  hand  on  the  door-knob,  "I  do 
believe  Civille  Van  Braam  lives  in 
these  rooms  !  Adrian  sha'n't  see  her 
here,  anyhow  !  "  She  spoke  in  a  low 
voice,  and  with  obvious  discomfort  or 
displeasure,  over  and  above  the  inti- 
mation of  jealousy  —  if  jealousy  it 
were  —  as  much  as  to  say,  I'm  sure  I 
don't  want  to  see  her  ! 

"  Oh,  never  mind,"  answered  Mrs. 
Button,  adding,  with  evident  refer- 
ence to  some  previous  consultation  or 
discussion  as  to  something  that  might 
be  supposed  to  change  their  previous 
relations,  "  we  are  to  meet  her  jest 
the  same,  you  know."  Then,  as  if 
enforcing  a  moral  lesson  from  a  fact 
in  point,  she  said,  with  serious  em- 
phasis, "And  by  the  way  —  remem- 
ber that,  too,  Anjesinthy !  Tain't 
right  to  set  in  judgment  •  on  your 
neighbor." 

"Yes,  ma,"  said  the  young  lady, 
and  they  went  in. 

"Good  morning,  cousin,"  said  Ci- 
ville smiling,  "  and  good  morning 
cousin  Ann."  "  And  good  morning, 
ladies,"  said  a  comfortable  looking 
gentleman  in  black,  with  a  hand- 
some smiling  face  a  good  deal  like 
that  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  in  the 
portrait  of  him  along  with  two  dogs, 
who  was'  watching  with  much  satis- 
faction the  dexterous  manner  in 
which  Miss  Civille  handled  a  very 
young  child  that  lay  kicking  and 
crowing  in  her  lap  while  she  tickled 
it  and  laughed  to  it  and  cooed  over  it, 
and  kissed  it.  This  gentleman  was 
Doctor  Codleigh  Veroil,  Medical  Ad- 
viser of  the  Shadowing  Wings,  family 
physician  at  Mr.  Tarbox  Button's  and 
a  regular  and  punctual  and  seriously 
interested  attendant  upon  the  stated 
preaching  of  the  gospel  at  Dr.  Toorn- 
ston's  church,  although,  to  the  great 
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grief  of  the  good  pastor  the  physician 
was  not  what  he  was  wont  to  call 
"  a  professor." 

Mrs.  Button  and  her  daughter  re- 
sponded with  affability  to  these  greet- 
ings, and  the  elder  lady,  as  was  her 
custom,  went  straight  to  the  business 
in  hand.  The  premises  were  four 
rooms,  forming  a  single  suite  from 
front  to  rear  of  the  building. 

There  is  a  certain  creature  of  which 
naturalists  tell  us,  having  gregarious 
habits,  and  often  found  to  construct 
for  itself  a  kind  of  comb,  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  the  honey-bee. 
But  the  cells  of  this  comb,  instead  of 
storerooms,  are  dwellings,  which  the 
ingenious  and  social  occupants  in- 
habit, forming  an  aggregate  not  un- 
like that  of  the  social  grosbeak  in  its 
great  collective  nest.  The  separate- 
ness  of  the  cells  and  the  disconnected 
individual  growth  of  the  creatures 
distinguishes  them  from  the  coral  in- 
sect. The  form  and  arrangement  of 
these  cells  is  commonly  either  a  pile  of 
square  tubes  somewhat  on  the  caddis- 
worm  principle,  laid  upon  and  next 
ea-^h  other  like  sticks  in  a  wood  pile, 
and  penetrable  from  end  to  end,  or 
else  of  half-tubes  piled  in  the  same 
way,  but  shut  apart  in  the  middle. 
The  creatures  are  men  and  women. 
The  tubes  are  the  four-room  tene- 
ments that  run  through  a  tenement- 
house  from  front  to  rear,  the  front  and 
back  rooms  open  by  windows  to  the 
air,  the  two  middle  ones  dark  and 
airless,  except  so  far  as  the  doorways 
admit  light  and  ventilation  from  the 
end  rooms.  The  half  tubes  are  the 
two-room  or  three-room  tenements  of 
which  twice  as  many  will  fill  the 
same  space.  And  these  tubes  are  the 
homes  of  tens  of  thousands  in  New, 
York  City  alone.  One  of  these  tubes, 
with  its  four  compartments,  was  oc- 
cupied by  The  Shadowing  Wings. 


Its  back  room  looked  towards  the 
south,  though  this  south  was  only  a 
great  pit  or  Yose  mite  Valley  with  brick 
sides,  full  of  clothes-lines  laden  with 
damp  linen.  But  a  little  sunshine 
managed  to  dodge  in  now  and  then, 
past  the  flapping  wet  sheets  and 
shirts,  like  a  spy  escaping  through 
the  besiegers'  lines  into  a  fortress ; 
while  the  front  windows  that  looked 
into  the  street  never  received  any 
direct  light  at  all. 

In  this  back  room  were  eisrht  or 


ten  cribs,  numbered  in  order,  and 
neatly  arranged  in  two  rows.  In 
each  of  them,  all  but  one,  whose  tiny 
tenant  was  just  then  in  Civille's  lap, 
lay  an  infant,  having  at  its  neck,  for 
fear  of  mistakes,  a  printed  ticket  or 
"  address  tag,"  bearing  the  number 
of  the  crib.  Each  parent  at  leaving 
the  child,  was  accustomed  to  receive 
a  similar  ticket,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  On  demand  we  promise  to  pay  One 
Baby,  Value  Received.  SHADOWING 
WINGS  ; "  and  on  the  presentation 
of  this  duplicate  —  for  after  all  it 
was  perhaps  more  like  a  pawn-brok- 
er's duplicate  than  a  note  of  hand  — 
the  mother  could  obtain  her  baby 
again,  free  from  any  danger  of  mis- 
takes in  consequence  of  deficiency  in 
maternal  instinct  or  "  unnatural  se- 
lection." These  ticketed  mites  of 
humanity  were  sleeping,  or  wailing, 
or  lying  broad  awake  with  the  cloudy 
looking  eyes  and  deceptive  aspect  of 
profound  reflection  which  belong  to 
early  infancy.  A  couple  of  respecta- 
ble looking  women  were  in  charge, 
being  the  officials  nurses  or  guardians 
of  the  establishment.  The  front 
room  was  occupied  by  these  nurses, 
and  the  two  inner  rooms  were  store- 
rooms. First  of  all,  Mrs.  Button  and 
her  daughter  marched  gravely  through 
from  rear  to  front  of  the  whole  tene- 
ment, sharply  scrutinizing  floor,  walls, 
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ceilings,  shelves,  piles  of  minute  gar- 
ments, every  thing.  Then  they  came 
back,  and  with  the  same  strict  house- 
keeper's watchfulness,  they  inspected 
every  cradle,  lifting  the  small  bed- 
clothes, peeping  into  the  tiny  face  of 
each  occupant,  and  into  all  sorts  of 
places  besides,  and  viewing,  uncorking 
and  smelling  with  special  and  peculiar 
solicitude  divers  flat  glass  bottles 
whereof  each  was  surmounted  with  a 
thing  capable  of  easy  entrance  into 
the  mouth  of  infancy,  and  some  con- 
tained a  white  fluid.  Then  Mrs. 
Button  catechised  the  nurses  shrewd- 
ly and  thoroughly.  Every  thing  was 
fight,  every  thing  clean  and  sweet 
and  in  good  order.  So  in  truth  it 
behooved  to  be,  under  the  rule  of  that 
forceful  and  stringent  woman. 

.Now  it  so  happened  that  the  popu- 
larity of  The  Shadowing  Wings  had 
been  greatly  increasing,  and  of  late 
the  demands  upon  it  were  so  many 
that  it  was  obvious  that  it  must  en- 
large its  borders.  Upon  this  very 
Wednesday,  in  fact,  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  was  notified  to  consider  the 
matter.  So,  by  the  time  that  Mrs. 
Button's  inspection  was  finished,  di- 
vers ladies  of  the  Board  arrived,  and 
a  business  meeting  was  organized  in 
the  front  room,  Civille,  whose  sole 
office  whether  of  trust  or  emolument 
was  a  place  in  this  board,  going  in  too, 
still  with  her  little  live  plaything  in 
her  lap.  Doctor  Veroil,  also  by  re- 
quest, attended  on  this  occasion  as 
advising  member  or  amicus  curies. 

"  The  meeting  will  please  to  come  to 
order,"  said  Mrs.  President  Button  — 
and  it  came.  Then  the  good  lady, 
glancing  around  with  a  serious  and 
composed  expression,  bent  her  head  a 
little  forward,  and  covered  her  eyes 
with  her  hand.  The  others  gravely 
followed  the  example  of  their  fugle- 
woman,  and  so  remained  for  the  space 


of  about  one  and  a  half  minutes, — 
all  except  Civille  and  the  doctor. 
The  former  was  occupied  with  her 
pet.  As  for  the  doctor,  he  gave  a 
queer  sort  of  start  at  this  sudden  man- 
ual exercise,  and  controlled  a  desire 
to  laugh.  This  however  shone  in  his 
wicked  eyes,  for  when  he  gave  a  look 
at  Civille,  who  was  next  him,  she  al- 
most laughed  too  ;  but  managed  to  get 
off  with  a  blush,  a  smile,  a  reproach- 
ful glance,  and  great  demonstrations 
of  tenderness  over  the  baby. 

When  this  silent  preliminary  was 
over,  Civille  again  looked  at  the 
naughty  doctor  and  shook  her  head 
in  a  warning  manner. 

"  I  didn't  say  any  thing,"  answered 
the  cavilling  and  irreverent  man,  in 
a  low  tone  —  "  it's  a  good  thing.  Do 
well  to  have  the  whole  proceedings 
that  way,  at  most  meetings." 

"Well,  ladies,"  said  the  president, 
in  her  prompt  way,  "the  business 
before  the  Board  is,  to  see  whether 
we  shall  hire  more  rooms  here,  or 
move.  If  we  move,  we  shall  kinder 
begin  over  again.  I  suppose  we  had 
better  stay  if  we  can  get  room  here, 
for  considering  the  way  things  are  in 
this  street,  we  have  a  very  desirable 
class  of  infants,  and  their  mothers  are 
very  respectable.  Isn't  that  so,  Doc- 
tor Veroil  ?  " 

"  Eminently  so,  madam,"  replied 
the  doctor :  "  Sanitary  condition  most 
satisfactory,  and  popularity  and  con- 
sequent usefulness,  as  you  say,  require 
larger  accommodations.  This  little 
creature,  now"  —  he  pointed  to  the 
baby  that  Civille  was  holding  — 
"  shows  how  wide  a  range  we  already 
have  among  the  poor.  There  are 
some  rather  interesting  questions  of 
a  physiological  and  ethnological  na- 
ture that  I  would  like  to  look  at  a  little 
by  comparing  a  few  infants  of  differ- 
ent races.  I  hope  we  may  have  a 
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Mongolian  child  to  match  our  small 
African  here  before  long." 

Mrs.  Button  gazed  upon  the  doctor's 
handsome  and  intelligent  face,  with  a 
reproving  look,  as  much  as  to  say, 
ISTo  rude  jests  in  the  sacred  precincts 
of  a  pious  Charity  ! 

"  African  ? "  she  queried,  with  de- 
cided dryness  in  her  tone.  "  What 
do  you  mean,  Doctor  ?  " 

"  Just  what  I  say,  my  dear  mad- 
am," replied  Doctor  Veroil,  pleasantly. 
"  Didn't  you  know  that  it's  next  to 
impossible  to  tell  a  new-born  negro 
child  from  a  new-born  white  child? 
Can  be  done,  however.  This  one's 
old  enough  to  show  very  plainly,  — 
aren't  you,  Sambolet  ?  "  apostrophized 
the  good-natured  physician,  tickling 
the  infant  with  his  forefinger.  The 
little  creature  grasped  the  doctor's 
digit  with  its  tiny  hands,  and  after  the 
fashion  of  sucklings,  strove  to  carry  it 
to  its  mouth,  which  it  opened  for  the 
purpose. 

The  Lady  President,  with  a  most 
disinfectant  and  nose-holding  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  as  if  descending 
into  a  plague-pit,  or  resisting  the 
natural  effects  of  a  quart  of  "  ipecac  " 
taken  internally,  approached  the  im- 
mortal soul  incarnated  in  a  human 
being  which  had  occasioned  the  doc- 
tor's little  essay  on  Comparative  Eth- 
nology, and  scrutinized  it  in  a  manner 
for  describing  which  the  term  intense 
is  a  mere  paralysis.  Babies  are  quite 
as  susceptible  to  the  atmosphere  of 
their  interlocutors  as  grown  people, 
although  they  have  to  yell  and  kick 
instead  of  using  execrations,  trespass 
on  the  person,  assault  with  intent 
to  kill  and  murder  in  the  first  degree. 
But  if  the  deed  could  have  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  will,  few  and  evil  in- 
deed would  have  been  the  remaining 
days  of  Mrs.  Tarbox  Button  in  the 
land !  That  excellent  and  charitable 


dame  had  barely  time  to  recognize  in 
the  little  thing,  — either  in  the  scanty 
hairs,  or  in  the  not  very  aquiline  nose, 
or  in  the  rather  pulpy  little  red  lips, 
or  in  the  soft  satiny  ruddiness  of  the 
delicate  skin,  —  some  faint  reminiscen- 
ces from  the  mysterious  continent  of 
Augustine,  TertuIHan  and  Cleopatra. 
Perhaps  she  smelt  the  very  Original 
Sin  that  Augustine  used  to  be  troubled 
with  ;  who  knows  ?  But  she  groaned 
out,  with  exactly  the  tone  of  voice  for 
the  Lady  of  §halott  when  she  remark- 
ed %at  the  curse  had  come  upon  her  — 

"A  Nigger  Baby  !" 

As  was  observed,  she  had  barely 
time  thus  to  inspect  and  thus  to' 
observe,  when  the  N".  B.  aforesaid^ 
experiencing  something  disagreeable, 
quickly  shut  its  eyes  tight,  opened  its 
mouth  a  great  deal  more  than  enough 
to  make  up,  and  gave  one  yell  that 
almost  knocked  the  lady  president 
flat  on  her  back.  She  struggled  to 
her  seat  and  looked  feebly  around  her. 
Doctor  Veroil  laughed  softly,  but  so 
heartily  that  his  face  turned  a  bright 
red  in  his  efforts  not  to  make  a  noise ; 
and  poor  Civille,  insulted  and  fright- 
ened almost  as  much  as  the  baby,  with 
one  appealing  glance  at  the  doctor, 
burst  into  tears,  and  lifting  the  yell  — 
beg  pardon,  the  baby  —  in  her  arms, 
fled  into  the  back  room,  where?  a  sym- 
pathetic chorus  of  wails  arose,  upon 
which  the  doors  were  shut,  and  quiet 
gradually  fell  again  upon  the  infant 
band,  under  the  skilful  ministrations  of 
the  nurses. 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Button  had  in  some 
measure  recovered  from  the  blow,  she 
exclaimed, 

"  We  must  get  rid  of  that  child  !  " 

"  Oh,  nonsense !  "'  exclaimed  Doctor 
Yeroil  impulsively,  but  recovering 
himself  he  added, "  Well,  ladies,  I  must 
leave  you,  unless  you  have  some  fur- 
ther commands." 
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The  Doctor  was  unwilling  to  be 
present  at  the  human  sacrifice  which 
he  saw  Mrs.  Button  meant  to  offer, 
and  as  the  discussion  was  turning 
quite  away  from  the  field  of  his  duties, 
he  seized  the  opportunity  to  escape, 
with  polite  farewells.  A  debate  fol- 
lowed, in  which  some  of  the  ladies, 
not  sufficiently  devoted  to  principle, 
intimated  that  it  would  do  no  harm 
to  permit  Number  Ten  —  such  was 
the  mark  on  the  child's  crib-ticket  — 
to  remain.  But  they  were  speedily 
enlightened  by  their  presiding  officer, 
who  argued  with  many  words  and 
very  great  power,  the  following  heads 
)of  discourse,  —  for,  though  it  is  a 
great  pity,  there  is  not  room  to  report 
her  remarks  verbatim : 

First:  The  Shadowing  Wings  is 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  good. 

.  Second :  A  wise  compliance  with 
the  weaknesses  of  others  is  com- 
manded by  Saint  Paul,  who  says  that 
we  must  not  cause  our  brother  to 
offend;  and  it  is  indispensable  for 
practical  usefulness. 

Third:  The  poorer  classes,  among 
whom  we  labor,  have  the  weakness 
of  disliking  negroes,  and  if  we  insist 
on  keeping  the  two  together,  we  shall 
cause  our  brother  to  offend. 

F&Arth:  Therefore,  a  wise  and 
scripturally  reasoned  regard  for  Chris- 
tian Expediency  ordains  that  we  ex- 
pel the  negro  infant,  Number  Ten, 
from  The  Shadowing  Wings,  in  order 
to  do  good. 

When  the  vote  was  taken,  it  was 
carried  for  expulsion  by  one  majority. 
If  Civille  had  been  present  there 
would  have  been  a  tie  ;  but  she  had 
gone  away  without  returning  to  the 
meeting.  *And  accordingly,  Mrs.  But- 
ton, at  the  close  of  the  session,  as  she 
was  departing,  commanded  the  nurses 
to  notify  the  mother  of  Number  Ten 
that  evening,  that  she  could  no  longer 


be  allowed  to  leave  her  infant  at  The 
Shadowing  Wings. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

Ox  the  same  morning,  and  at  about 
the  same  hour  when  the  great  Christian 
Expediency  Baby-Expulsion  was  be- 
ing enacted  by  the  high  priestess  of 
The  Shadowing  Wings,  there  existed 
(it  will  not  do  to  say  "  there  might 
have  been  seen,"  for  the  narrow  entry 
was  too  dark  for  that)  a  small  tin  sign. 
Tliis  was  on  the  outside  of  a  door  up 
two  nights  of  stairs  and  deep  in  the 
bowels  of  one  of  those  crowded  buzzing 
buildings  crammed  with  offices  of  all 
kinds,  divided  and  subdivided  like  a 
new  system  for  the  classification  of 
knowledge,  of  which  there  are  so 
many  in  that  densely  occupied  busi- 
ness section  of  New  York  to  the  south- 
east of  the  City  Hall  Park.  The 
particular  building  in  question  was  on 
Nassau  Street,  not  far  from  Fulton. 
Inside  of  the  door  on  which  was  this 
invisible  sign,  there  was  a  front  office, 
a  desolate  room,  where  a  couple  of 
clerks  were  busily  writing.  At  its  fur- 
ther side  were  folding  doors,  close  shut. 
Behind  these  was  th a,  private  office; 
a  small  room,  or  rather  den,  un car- 
peted and  dreary,  though  not  very 
dirty.  It  contained  a  heavy  table 
with  a  few  books  on  it,  two  or  three 
desks,  a  large  safe,  several  heavy 
wooden  chairs,  and  a  small  Morning 
Glory  stove.  It  was  lighted  by  one 
dusty  window,  opening  into  a  kind  of 
well  with  brick  sides.  If  you  should 
look  up  this  well  or  pit,  you  would  see 
at  the  top  a  little  piece  of  sky ;  in  its 
sides,  were  other  similar  dustv  windows 
of  similar  dens.  Its  floor  or  bottom 
was  a  low-pitched  glass  roof,  lighting 
some  back  store  or  stores  on  the  ground 
floor.  A  few  feet  above  this  glass 
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roof  was  extended  on  stout  uprights  a 
web  or  screen  of  wire  net,  with  coarse 
meshes,  to  protect  the  glass  from 
any  deceased  cats,  old  hoots,  broken 
bottles,  or  other  meteoric  bodies 
likely  to  descend  from  the  higher  re- 
gions. 

The  lion  of  this  den  sat  writing  at 
the  table  —  a  heavily  built  man  just 
passing  beyond  middle  age  —  Mr.  Tar- 
box  Button.  The  legend  upon  the 
invisible  tin  sign  was : 


"BUTTON  :  SUBSCRIPTION  PUBLISHER." 

For  it  was  in  this  strenuous  and 
ferocious,  if  not  piratical  business, 
that  this  great  man  had  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  his  fortune.  He  still  pur- 
sued it,  waiting  either  to  sell  out  to 
some  proper  successor,,  or  to  close  it, 
at  entering  upon  the  career  of  states- 
manship for  'which  every  American 
citizen  is  by  law  made  fit,  and  which, 
Mr.  Button  felt,  would  be  a  noble 
close  for  the  active  years  of  his  labo- 
rious and  successful  life.  He  was  ex- 
pecting Mr.  Adrian  Scrope  Chester, 
on  business,  and  by  appointment,  the 
interview  having  been  before  agreed 
upon,  whenever  next  Chester  should 
be  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Button,  a  "  self-made  man,"  to 
use  the  irreverent  slang  of  biogra- 
phers, was,  as  may  have  been  gath- 
ered from  Mr.  Van  Braam's  remarks 
about  him,  strong,  shrewd,  energetic, 
prompt,  peremptory  and  coarse.  As 
a  wit  once  remarked  of  another  of  his 
kind,  and  like  most  of  them,  "he  was 
a  self-made  man,  and  worshipped  his 
creator." 

His  energy,  his  promptness,  his  ve- 
hement will  and  his  unrelaxing  en- 
forcement of  it,  his  skill  in  judging 
candidates  for  employment,  his  shrewd 
insight  into  the  merits  of  a  specula- 
tion, his  sagacity  in  estimating  values, 
had  by  his  long  and  active  use  of  them, 


greatly  increased  within  their  range 
in    power   and   precision,   but   their 
range   had   not  increased.     His  way 
of  life,  moreover,  had   developed  his 
promptness  and  decision  into  rough 
and    sometimes    even    brutal    man- 
ners, and  his  success  had  filled  him  ful- 
ler and  fuller  of  a  great  pride  in  what 
he  had  done,  and  in  his  own  individual 
self  as  the  man   that  had   done    it. 
And  being  narrow  and  vulgar  in  his 
original  mental  structure,  and  having 
grown  very  much  more  so  by  reason 
of  his  having  done  so  well  in  life  with 
such  attainments  as  he  had,  he  had 
acquired  a  habit  of  pretty  thorough 
contempt  for  the  less  money-making 
qualities,  and  indeed  for  any  qualities 
except  his  own,  and  a  habit  of  express- 
ing it  pretty  freely  too, — exceptions 
excepted.     These  exceptions  were  the 
cases  where  he  wanted  any  thing  of 
anybody.     This  happened  quite  often, 
indeed ;  and  in  these  cases  Mr.  Button 
always  used  one  and   often  both,  of 
his    two  regular  lines  of  persuasion, 
to  wit,  money  and   flattery.     It  was 
Mr.  Button's  full  belief,  as  it  had  been 
his   experience,  that   these,  properly 
used,  were  infallible.     How  could  he 
think   otherwise?      He   knew    what 
would  be  infallible  with  himself.     It 
should   be    added,  that    like  a   born 
economizer  as  he  was,  he  never  used 
either  of  these  motives  where  a  plain 
statement  of  what  he  wanted  and  a 
direct  asking  for  it,  would  serve  the 
purpose,  as  in  a  great  many  cases  it 
would.     Most  people  like  to  do  what 
they  are  asked,   other   things   being 
equal.     So  that  nothing  of  what  was 
just  above  said  is  to  the  disadvantage 
of  any  of  those    numerous  virtuous 
persons  who  have  (for  instance)  given 
recommendations  of  Mr.  Button's  va- 
rious publications,  merely  because  he 
asked  them. 

Lastly :  there  were  now  and  then 
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occasions  when  Mr.  Button  found  his 
account  in  stern  reproof  or  even  in 
furious  bullying,  of  which  last  in  par- 
ticular he  was  a  good  master.  But 
when  good-natured,  he  was  often  jolly 
enough,  and  even  jocular  in  a  queer 
random  sort  of  way. 

As  for  Adrian's  errand,  the  proposed 
interview  was  in  a  certain  sense  an 
effort  of  the  two  men  to  come  to  a 
satisfactory  understanding.  Button, 
like  some  other  people,  was  not  with- 
out his  little  inconsistencies.  Exces- 
sively vain  of  his  own  success  in  life, 
he  was  almost  equally  vain  of  his  an- 
cient Scrope  descent ;  which  was  his 
only  reason  for  assisting  Scrope  of 
Scrope,  except  of  course  such  expec- 
tations as  he  might  have  from  the 
great  Scrope  estate,  and  which  had 
far  more  to  do  with  his  patronage  of 
Mr.  Van  Braani  than  even  the  proud 
pleasure  of  being  a  patron.  It  was 
because  Adrian  was  also  a  Scrope,  that 
he  had  acquiesced  in  his  daughter's 
engagement  to  the  young  man  ;  for 
certainly  Adrian  had  very  few  of  such 
qualities  or  acquirements  as  Mr.  But- 
ton would  desire  in  a  son-in-law.  He 
had  no  money,  or  next  to  none  ;  no 
disposition  to  make  any,  so  far  as 
could  be  seen,  and  therefore,  it  was 
fair  enough  to  conclude,  no  ability  to 
do  so.  Of  moral  qualities,  intelligence 
and  education  he  had  a  sufficient 
share  however  ;  and  Mr.  Button  had 
conceived  the  idea  of  endeavoring  to 
make  these  qualities  the  basis  of 
son^e  employment  for  Adrian  in 
some  department  of  his  own  busi- 
ness. 

There  had  been  before  this  more  or 
less  skirmishing,  so  to  speak,  though 
of  a  reasonably  good-humored  kind, 
between  the  two  men,  on  the  general 
subject  of  Adrian's  prospects.  They 
had  —  very  naturally  —  not  exchan- 
ged their  full  opinions  of  each  other, 


nor  of  matters  and  things  in  general  ; 
but  they  knew  very  well  how  they 
differed,  and  they  were  willing  enough 
to  come  to  some  understanding  if  pos- 
sible. Mr.  Button  did  not  avow,  it  is 
true,  that  once  for  all  this  was  Adri- 
an's opportunity  to  accept  Or  refuse  a 
lucrative  establishment  for  life,  in  his 
business  as  well  as  in  his  family.  Nor 
did  Adrian  avow  his  repugnance  for 
many  of  the  surroundings  of  his  be- 
trothed and  of  her  relatives,  nor  the 
sacrifice  of  inclination  and  enjoyment 
which  a  business  career  would  inflict 
upon  him.  They  both  knew  very 
well  however  what  to-day's  meeting 
was.  It  was  like  the  Peace  of 
Amiens ;  a  diplomatically  friendly 
negotiation  between  powers  naturally 
hostile,  for  preventing  or  postponing 
an  open  rupture. 

Adrian,  who  as  it  happened  had 
never  visited  the  office  before,  after 
some  stumbling  and  fumbling  in  the 
outer  darkness,  at  last  deciphered 
the  legend  on  the  tin  sign  by  the  aid 
of  a  lucifer  match,  and  entering,  was 
shown  into  the  presence.  Mr.  Button 
received  him  in  his  pleasantest  man- 
ner, that  is,  with  a  nod,  a  grin,  and  a 
shake  of  the  hand,  without  getting  out 
of  his  chair. 

"  Wai,  how  air  ye  ?  Seddown. 
Glad  to  see  ye." 

Adrian,  as  he  replied,  took  the 
chair  which  the  publisher  indicated, 
and  the  latter  continued  : 

"  Seen  the  wimmen  folks  to-day  ? 
Heard  on  ye  yesterday  afternoon." 

"  Yes ;  I  could  only  run  up  for  a 
few  moments  yesterday,  but  I  made 
quite  a  call  this  morning.  They  sent 
me  off,  at  last,  Mr.  Button ;  —  they 
had  to  go  to  The  Shadowing  Wings, 
and  Mrs.  Button  said  I  had  no  busi- 
ness with  the  babies." 

"  Oh,  wal ;  every  man  must  git  up 
his  own,  I  spose  she  meant.  Won't 
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stay  with  us,  I  spose,  this  time   nei- 
ther ?  " 

"I  can't,  really,  without  turning 
your  house  upside  down,"  said  Adrian 
with  a  smile.  "  I've  so  many  people 
to  see,  and  so  many  places  to  go  to 
and  so  many  things  to  do,  that  it 
would  be  nothing  but  a  plague  to  you  ; 
I  shouldn't  be  on  hand  at  meals  nor 
bed  time,  nor  any  time." 

'"All  right;  all  the  better  for  me; 
I  have  to  be  as  regular  as  clockwork 
of  late  years ;  a  little  thing  puts  me 
out,  now.  Though  I  shouldn't  budge 
an  inch  for  you,  nor  nobody  else  — 
can't,  in  fact.  But  ma's  rather  funny 
about  her  housekeeping  and  it's  jest 
as  well  not  to  annoy  her.  You're  jest 
in  season  here,  any  way.  One  o'  my 
clerks  is  out,  and  there's  a  lot  o'  little 
things  that  he  usually  helps  me  with, 
that  I  ought  to  see  to  before  I  say  a 
word  to  ye.  Now  spose  you  jest 
take  hold  with  me  here  a  while  and 
close  out  some  on  urn?" 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Adrian. 
It  is  possible  that  the  clerk  had  been 
sent  out. 

"  Wai ;  the  fust  thing  is,  these  let- 
ters"—  he  indicated  two  piles  of  a 
dozen  or  two  each  —  "  they're  kinder 
confidential,  some  on  um,  and  I  don't 
like  to  put  on  a  new  clerk,  so  it  comes 
jest  right  to  git  you  instid.  I  always 
answer  every  thing  right  away. 
'Tain't  no  way  to  do  business,  to  have 
a  lot  o'  fag  ends  hangin  round. 
Snshunt  unto  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof,  without  havin  an  extry  lot 
o-ii't  cold,  left  over  from  yesterdajv' 

With  this  sound  practical  exposition 
of  a  wise  text,  the  publisher  pushed 
over  to  Adrian  some  letter  paper  and 
writing  materials,  took  up  one  of  the 
piles  of  letters,  and  began  : 

"  There ;  these  are  miscellaneous. 
I'll  read  um  out,  and  then  tell  ye  the 
substance  of  what  to  say,  or  dictate, 


if  s  necessary.  Leave  the  signature. 
I'll  put  that  in  myself.  Some  on  urn 
don't  require  no  answer,  but  I've  kep 
um  all,  so's  you  can  see  how  they  run, 
like  the  three  blind  mice." 

He  took  up  the  first  letter,  and  read 
it  aloud.  It  was  dated  in  the  city, 
and  was  as  follows : 

DEAR  SIR  :  —  Knowing  your  Christian 
character,  goodness  of  heart  and  interest 
in  the  unfortunate,  I  write  to  explain  to 
you  inysad  situation,  being  fully  confident 
that  you  will  help  me.  I  am  a  regular 
attendant  at  Dr.  Toomston's  church, 

—  "  that's  sad,  certain,"  commented 
Mr.  Button  — 

but  believe  there  is  a  greater  Spiritual' 
Church  in  which  we  are  all  members.  I 
have  been  favored  with  some  spiritual 
gifts  among  the  recent  revelations  from 
the  spirit  world,  which  I  have  tried  to 
cultivate,  but  I  have  not  been  favored  in 
the  things  of  this  life,  as  you  have,  and  I 
am  in  great  poverty  and  sorrow,  not 
knowing  wherewith  to  procure  the  means 
of  living,  nor  clothes  to  wear,  nor  a  shel- 
ter for  my  head.  As  I  am  a  stranger  to 
you,  I  respectfully  invite  you  to  investi- 
gate my  case  personally.  My  present 

abode  is  at  No. ,  corner  Sixth  Avenue 

and Street,  Room  24,  top  floor.     Do 

not  neglect  me,  I  implore  you ;  for  what 
is  to  you  but  one  drop  out  of  the  bucket 
will  be  to  me  a  rescue  from  the  utmost 
suffering.  I  am  daily  in  fear  of  being 
even  thrust  out  into  the  street,  by  an  un- 
merciful landlord.  So  hoping  to  receive 
at  once  of  your  charity,  I  remain  in  truth 
and  love 

Yours  sincerely 

AMELIA  GRIGGS. 

"  There,"  said  Mr.  Button,  with  a 
serious  face. 

"Shall  you  go?"  asked  Adrian, 
who,  not  being  rich,  had  not  found 
out  what  a  begging  letter  is,  and 
really  felt  quite  sorry  for  poor  Amelia 
Griggs. 

«  Go  ! "  said  Mr.  Button,  with  en- 
ergy,—  "not  much.  No  black  mail 
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for  me,  thank  you.  If  that  woman 
could  get  me  up  there  once,  I  should 
have  my  choice  between  maintaining 
her  afterwards,  or  some  kind  of  a 
scandal.  She's  a  spiritualist  too,  or 
she  says  so;  that's  rather  queer,  all 
by  itself." 

"  But  suppose  Mrs.  Button  or  Ann 
should  look  her  up?"  — 

"  Oh  pshaw  !  you're  green,  Adrian. 
It's  a  regular  begging  letter.  I  git 
sometimes  a  dozen  in  a  day.  I  kep 
a  lot  of  um  at  fust,  but  I  found  I 
should  have  to  have  a  house  on  pur- 
pose, and  I  fling  um  all  in  the  waste- 
basket  now.  So  much  for  that." 

And  he  suited  the  action  to  the 
word.  But  Adrian,  not  quite  able  to 
accept  this  harsh  decree,  and  at  any 
rate  desirous  to  keep  the  letter  as  a 
curiosity,  asked  for  it. 

"  Why,  certain  ; "  and  he  gave  it  to 
him  —  "but  my  boy,  don't  you  git 
mixed  up  with  no  sech  critters,  —  now 
mind  that !  Once  for  all,  in  this  city, 
when  you  look  into  cases  of  charity 
and  particularly  when  you  talk  with 
wimmen,  unless  you  know  exactly 
where  you  air,  either  stop  before  you 
begin,  or  have  your  witnesses  with 
you.  Why,  I  won't  talk  with  no  wim- 
men in  this  very  office,  except  it 
should  be  my  own  family  or  so,  with- 
out openin'them  door's  wide  so's  to  hev 
my  clerks  see  what's  a  goin  on." 

Adrian  opened  his  eyes  as  wide  as 
Mr.  Button  his  doors,  at  discovering 
a  state  of  things  that  many  a  respect- 
able citizen  fully  understands  to  his 
great  cost  and  discomfort. 

"Wai,"  resumed  the  other,  "the 
next  thing  on  the  programme  will  be 
something  else,  as  the  nigger  minstrels 
say." 

So  he  took  up  the  next  letter.  It 
was  a  request  for  money  for  a  politi- 
cal purpose.  "Note  in  the  upper 
right  hand  corner,"  observed  Mr.  But- 


ton, "yes,  politely,  with  check.  The 
number  for  filing  goes  in  tother  cor- 
ner. I'll  git  it  back  ,agin,  in  some 
shape,  one  o'  these  days." 

The  next  was  a  notice  of  an  insur- 
ance premium  due ;  and  there  fol- 
lowed an  invitation  to  a  church  fair, 
a  notice  to  serve  011  a  jury,  a  letter 
from  a  conveyancer  about  the  title  to 
certain  real  estate,  and  so  on.  To 
most  of  these  a  word  or  two  sufficient- 
ly indicated  the  reply ;  a  few  re- 
quired answers  dictated  in  full,  which 
were  accordingly  executed  on  the 
spot. 

The  extreme  difference  in  the  na- 
tures of  the  two  men  was  well  illus- 
trated by  the  contrast  in  their  appear- 
ance as  they  sat  at  their  work  at  the 
same  table.     One  was  tall,  the  other 
only  middle-sized  ;  one  was  singularly 
light,  swift  and  easy  in  all  his  mo- 
tions, the  other  not  exactly  clumsy, 
but  at  least  deliberate  and  unelastic. 
Both  were  light  rather  than  dark  in 
personal  colors,  but  the  young  man's 
fine    glossy   dark   brown   hair,    clear 
well  opened  eyes,  and  delicate  skin 
announced  great  fineness  of  texture 
throughout,  while  Mr.  Button's  thick 
close-cut  hair,  strong  and  coarse,  was 
of  a  dull  indistinct  sand}^  hue,  so  to 
speak  of  no  color  whatever ;  and  its 
stubbly  growth  was  somewhat  as  if 
he  had  saved  up  old  scrubbing-brushes 
to  make  him  a  wig  of.     He  was  close 
shaven,    while    Adrian's    beard    and 
mustache,  naturally  growing  shapely 
and  full,  were  untouched  by  steel  —  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  •  now-a-days  no 
man   is    described    until   beard    and 
mustache  have  been    accounted    for. 
Thus,  Button's   square   coarse  jaws, 
his  rather  full  and  not  very  shapely 
lips,   and   blunt    fleshy  nose  took   a 
complete  relief  upon  his  head,  which 
was  not  very  large ;  and  as  his  neck 
was  thick  and  short,  the   back  and 
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base  of  his  brain  relatively  full,  and 
the  top  of  his  head  shallow,  the  result 
was  a  contracted  and  little  look  not  at 
all  beautiful,  and  which  the  quite  re- 
spectable development  of  the  lower 
or  perceptive  part  of  his  forehead  was 
not  of  itself  able  to  compensate.  Even 
the  long  upper  lip,  so  usually  held  a 
mark  of  practical  sense,  rather  in- 
creased than  diminished  the  ungain- 
liness  of  the  face.  His  shoulders  and 
chest  were  massive,  as  indeed  was  the 
whole  frame ;  so  that  he  gave  the  im- 
pression of  a  slow  rock4ike  strength, 
which  was  doubly  striking  as  con- 
trasted with  the  grace  and  ease  of  the 
younger  man.  A  last  odd  finish  was 
given  to  Mr.  Button's  face  by  a  fan- 
tasy of  nature,  which  had  framed  his 
thick  sandy  eyebrows  in  two  round 
uplifted  arches,  giving  a  rather  funny 
fixed  look  of  astonishment  to  his  face, 
which  was  the  more  ludicrous  as  it 
was  the  exact  opposite  of  his  solid, 
rugged,  resolute  and  firmly  poised 
mental  character.  The  one  man  lived, 
so  to  speak,  in  coarse  heavy  bone  and 
muscle ;  the  other,  in  swift  blood  and 
lightning-quick  nerve  force.  It  was 
the  contrast  in  full  between  the  fleshly 
man,  and  the  spiritual  man.  When 
the  first  pile  of  letters  was  despatched, 
Mr.  Button  directed  Adrian  to  write 
out  the  answers  as  noted,  and  draw- 
ing the  dictated  letters  to  him,  read 
them  over,  and  remarked  with  evi- 
dent pleasure,  after  signing  them, 

"Fustrate,  fustrate.  That's  what 
I  call  par  excellence.  You  write  the 
fastest  of  any  feller  I  ever  see,  to  write 
so  plain." 

Adrian  smiled  as  he  replied  that 
he  was  very  glad  to  suit ;  he  left  Mr. 
Button  to-  suppose  that  the  smile  was 
caused  wholly  by  this  pleasure,  al- 
though it  was  in  fact  partly  due  to 
the  new  use  made  by  Mr.  Button  of 
two  words  from  the  French  tongue ; 

a* 


the  worthy  gentleman  no  doubt  con- 
founding them  with  their  English 
fac-similes,' which  indeed  furnished  a 
very  suitable  meaning. 

"  I've  taken  pains  enough  with  my 
hand-writing,"  he  added,  "  to  be  en- 
titled to  some  credit  for  that.  I  be- 
lieve I  could  run  a  writing  school  on 
a  new  and  original  plan  of  my  own, 
and  a  good  one." 

"  Could,  hay  ?  Plan  of  your  own, 
hay  ?  What's  that,  I'd  like  to  know  ?  " 
asked  Mr.  Button,  with  an  accent 
that  seemed  to  intimate  something 
like  :  Fine  plan  such  a  chap  as  you  are 
is  likely  to  hit  on ! 

"  Why,"  said  the  young  man,  "  I'd 
teach  just  the  opposite  of  the  ordinary 
commercial  hand-writing  teachers. 
They  try  to  teach  a  handsome  hand 
first,  then  a  rapid  one,  and  a  legible 
one  last,  if  it  happens  so.  Now  I'd 
have  these  three  things  to  do,  in- 
stead; First,  write  plain.  Second, 
write  fast.  Third,  write  pretty." 

"  Wai,  I  declare,"  said  the  senior, 
"  Adrian,  I  didn't  know  you'd  got  so 
much  practical  sense.  You're  right, 
sure  as  you're  alive.  You  can,  really ; 
you  can  make  money  on  that  plan, 
certain.  Wai,  we  sha'n't  git  through 
here  by  organizin  no  writin'  schools 
this  mornin." 

And  he  turned  again  to  the  remain- 
ing letters.  These  were  as  speedily 
and  satisfactorily  despatched,  and  Mr. 
Button,  as  he  shoved  them  aside,  ob- 
served, 

"There;  so  far  so  good.  Them's 
all  ready  to  number  and  file.  The 
answers  must  be  press-copied.  John ! " 
he  shouted. 

One  of  the  clerks  entered,  and  was 
set  to  take  the  copies.  Mr.  Button 
looked  at  his  watch. 

"  I  declare  it's  later  than  I  thought. 
I've  gut  to  run  across  to  Broadway 
for  a  while  —  now  these  business  let- 
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ters  are  more  particular ;  got  to  dic- 
tate most  of  them  "  —  and  he  paused. 

"Why,"  said  Adrian,  "dictating 
don't  take  long.  I'll  take  down  the 
answer^  in  short  hand.  Then  you  can 
go,  and  I'll  have  them  all  extended 
when  you  come  back." 

"I  want  to  know!  Can  ye?" 
exclaimed  Mr.  Button,  once  more 
agreeably  surprised.  "  Wai,  we'll 
try  it."  And  in  a  very  little  while 
the  answers  were  all  taken  down 
ready  for  writing  out,  and  Mr.  But- 
ton todk  his  hat  and  coat. 

"  I  had  a  short-hand  feller  once  for 
a  while,"  he  remarked,  "  but  he 
wasn't  good  for  nothiii'  else,  and  he 
didn't  know  his  own  trade  so  but 
what  I  had  to  dictate  half  his  work 
to  him  over  agin.  I  didn't  keep 
him-  but  two  days  ;  told  him  I  wasn't 
goin'  to  have  him  learn  his  own 
business  at  my  expense,  and  shipt 
him.  Hain't  thought  much  o'  short 
hand  sence  ,that.  Praps  you'll  do 
better." 

And  off  he  went,  leaving  Adrian 
busy  at  his  writing,  which  occupied 
him  nearly  up  to  the  return  of  the 
publisher.  The  answers  were  now  read 
over,  fully  approved,  the  press  copies 
taken  as  before,  the  originals  num- 
bered and  filed,  and  the  day's  corres- 
pondence was  attended  to. 

"  That  last*  letter  there,"  observed 
Mr.  Button,  "that  there  wasn't  no- an- 
swer to,  from  that  air»old  Doctor  Gid- 
dins  that  said  he  couldn't  do  no  sech 
thing,  —  I'll  have  the  old  feller's 
name  sure,  if  he  is  a  Doctor  of  Di- 
vinity. That's  jest  what  I'm  a  goin 
to  buy  of  him.  But  there's  two  pints 
to  tend  to  before  that.  One's  about 
a  book,  and  tother's  about  a  man. 
The  book's  here  —  or  at  least  the  plan 
on't  is,  and  the  man's  a  comin ;  or  if 
he  ain't  it's  his  resk,  for  I  wrote  him 
ef  he  wasn't  here  at  half  past  twelve 


^xact,  I  wouldn't  have  nothin  to  say  to 
him.  He  wants  to  git  some  territory 
for  my  Histry  o'  the  Bible.  Tain't 
likely  it's  in  him,  anyhow.  Good 
agents  are  about  as  plenty  as  hen's, 
teeth.  But  we'll  soon  find  out." 

"  Territory  ?  "       said      Adrian  — 
"what's  that?" 

"Why,  I  own  the  hull  United 
States,"  said  Mr.  Button,  adding 
with  a  grin,  —  "  for  the  sale  of  my 
publications,  I  mean.  Now  ef  a  feller 
comes'n  wants  to  git  an  agency  —  say 
the  Histry,  .now  —  the  fust  thing 
is  to  see  'f  he  can  sell  a  book." 

"Why,"  said  Adrian,  "how  can 
you  tell  that  ?  " 

"  I  reckon  you'll  see  how  I  can  tell, 
before  you  git  out  o'  this  office,  ef 
that  feller  comes  as  he  agreed.  I'll 
open  his  eyes,  unless  he's  smart,  I 
tell  ye  —  and  yourn  too,  smart's  ye 
be  !  —  Wai ;  spose  I  find  he  can  sell. 
Next  thing  is,  is  there  any  territory. 
This  book'll  tell ;  "  —  Mr.  Button  se- 
lected a  thin  folio  volume  from  the 
pile  on  the  table  and  opened  it  — 
"  This  is  my  record  of  the  hull  United 
States,  as  fur'z  I've  lotted  deestricks 
out  on't  to  sell  the  Histry  o'  the 
Bible.  You  see,  the  agents  are  my 
army,  and  I'm  like  the  centurion  in 
the  Bible  ;  I  say  unto  um  to  come,  and 
go,  and  do  it,  and  they  do  ;  and  if 
they  don't,  they  ketch  it !  I  make 
every  man  stand  in  his  lot,  and  work 
it  thoroughly  too,  I  tell  ye !  But 
about  this  book  :  "  — 

Here  Mr.  Button  took  from  a 
drawer  a  written  paper,  and  read  aloud 
a  very  long  title,  beginning  with  the 
words  "  Useful  Information,"  end- 
ing with  the  imprint, viz.,  "Published 
by  Subscription  Only.  T.  Button. 
New  York;"  and  having  between 
the  two,  after  that  fashion  of  sub- 
scription books  which  is  so  disgusting 
to  practical  printers  of  good  taste, 
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what  really  amounted  to  a  whole 
table  of  contents,  showing  in  substance 
that  the  work  therein  described  was 
or  was  to  be  a  sort  of  encyclopedic 
collection  of  receipts  for  cooking, 
recipes  for  simple  medicines,  rules  for 
farming  affairs,  directions  for  plan- 
ning and  calculating  various  mechani- 
cal processes,  arithmetical  tables, 
forms  for  simple  written  instruments, 

—  in  short  a  most  extensive  miscella- 
ny of  information,  necessarily  of  the 
greatest  convenience  provided  always 
it  should  be  trustworthy. 

"  There,"  added  Mr.  Button,  as  he 
ended,  "  my  fust  name  for  that  was, 
"  Button's  Every  Thing." 

"  More  striking,"  commented  Adrian. 

"Praps  so,"  said  the  publisher; 
"but  these  sensation  titles  won't  do 
for  my  way  of  doin'  business,  no 
more'n  sensation  books.  I  can't  do 
nothin'  without  a  book  that's  really 
right  up  and  down  valable.  When 
I've  gut  that,  then  I  can  bear  on  jest 
as  hard  as  I  like,  and  the  more's  said 
about  the  book  the  better.  That's  the 
way  I've  made  my  money,  —  by 
givin'  right  good  goods  — better'n  I 
agreed,  every  time,  and  puttin'  on  a 
tre-menjus  pressure." 

Adrian,  who  had  never  closely 
looked  into  such  matters,  was  quite 
man  enough  to  perceive  and  to  ad- 
mire the  real  breadth  of  view,  the 
just  sense,  and  the  vast  energy,  that 
these  statements  implied,  and  he  said 
as  much,  to  the  evident  gratification 
of  Mr.  Button. 

"  But  how  do  you  make  people  buy 
the  book?"  he  inquired,  —  just  as 
one  of  the  clerks,  looked  in  to  say 
that  Mr.  Jacox, .and  another  gentle- 
man, were  present. 

"Show  um  both  right  in,"  an- 
swered Button,  adding,  —  to  Adrian, 

—  "That's  jest  exactly  what  I'm  a 
goin'  to  show  ye." 


CHAPTER  VIII, 

Two  men  came  in.  One  was  a  tall 
or  rather  a  long  man  ;  oldish,  lean, 
seedy,  solemn,  with  a  hollow  chest, 
a  long  lean  face,  and  an  unwholesome 
dusky  unclean  complexion.  He  wore 
a  rusty  black  suit,  and  a  stock  in- 
stead of  a  cravat. 

"Mr.  Jacox  ?"  asked  Button. 

"  No,"  said  the  other  man,  quickly. 
"My  name's  Jacox."  He  was  a 
brisk  little  fellow,  it  might  be  either 
thirty-five  or  forty  years  old,  dry, 
jerky,  with  twinkling  light-blue  eyes, 
straight  whitish  hair,  whitish  eye- 
brows, a  voluble  quick  utterance,  and 
every  appearance  of  absolute  confi- 
dence in  Mr.  Jacox. 

Mr.  Button  looked  for  a  moment 
at  the  two  men,  decided  which  was 
worth  attending  to,  and  proceeded  to 
eliminate  the  surd,  as  the  algebraists 
say. 

"  Seddown,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  to 
begin  with  ;  "  Glad  to  see  ye." 

They  saddown,  not  knowing  —  nor 
did  Mr.  Button  either  —  that  this 
form  of  the  verb  "  to  sit "  viz.,  with 
a  d,  is  really  a  close  approach  to  the 
primeval  Aryan  root. 

"Did  you  want  to  see  me?"  he 
asked  of  the  desolate  long  rusty  man. 

".Yes,"  replied  he  in  a  dejected 
tone. 

"Wai?"  barked  Button,  inquir- 
ingly and  disapprovingly  in  a  sin- 
gle loud  harsh  syllable,  —  "  Here  I 
be.." 

"  Uh-uh-uh-m,"  began  the  long 
man,  with  a  long  cough,  apparently 
only  a  cough  of  habitual  preface ;  and 
he  addftd,  with  a  spiritless  manner, 
"  I  was  stopping  in  the  city  for  a  few 
days,  and  not  having  any  occupation 
just  at  present  —  I  am  a  member  of 
the  ministerial  profession,  sir  — but 
not  being  engaged  just  now,  I  thought 
I  would  confer  with  you  on  the  sub- 
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ject  of  undertaking  to  engage  in  the 
sale  of  some  of  your  publications." 

Button  moved  impatiently  in  his 
chair. 

"  No  use,  Mr. Mr. no  use. 

You  can't  sell  my  books." 

The  long  man,  as  if  unaccustomed 
to  such  direct  and  uncompromising 
speech,  started  perceptibly,  and  looked 
aghast  for  a  moment,  as  if  some  one 
had  "  spatted "  him  in  the  face  with 
a  cold  wet  hand. 

"  Uh-uh-uh-uh-m,"  he  began  again ; 
"I  trust,  sir,  that  the  fact  of  my 
being  a  minister  of  the  gospel "  — 

"Not  the  least  in  the  world,"  in- 
terrupted Button  —  "  Nothin'  of  the 
kind.  You  hain't  gut  the  root  o'  the 
matter  in  ye  —  that's  the  long  and 
the  short  on't.  You  can't  sell  books. 
You  can't  sell  nothin'.  I  hain't  no 
use  for  ye.  A  hundred  sech  fellers 
as  you  couldn't  sell  a  baby  a  tract. 
It's  jizm  I  want.  Piety  ain't  no  count 
in  the  subscription  book  business.  Nor 
ministers  neither;  only  men.  I'd 
like  to  'commodate  ye,  my  friend,  but 
taint  no  kind  o'  use.  Good  mornin'. 
I'm  very  busy.  John  ! "  he  shouted 
again  to  his  clerk,  who  instantly  ap- 
peared —  "  Show  this  gentleman  out." 

And  without  paying  the  least  at- 
tention to  the  confounded  long  man, 
who  coughed  again  in  full,  and  would 
have  begun  another  circumlocution, 
Mr.  Button  made  a  sudden  half-face, 
and  addressed  Jacox. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Jacox,  your  turn.  So 
you  want  to  git  some  territory  to  sell 
my  Histry  o'  the  Bible  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Jacox.  But  both  he 
and  Adrian  wore  looks  that  testified 
to  an  uncomfortable  sensation  in  view 
of  the  dismissal  of  the  poor  broken- 
down  clergyman,  who  had  as  it  were 
gradually  been  extracted  from  the 
room  in  a  state  of  astonished  but 
feeble  indignation. 


"Hrnh!"  snuffed  the  publisher, 
vigorously.  "  That  chap  would  have 
sot  there  'n  talked  all  day  long  'f  I'd 
a  let  him.  No  more  go  in  him  than 
there  is  in  a  broken-backed  snek. 
Sell  books  !  No  wonder  he  hain't  got 
no  engagement.  What's  he  good  for, 
I'd  like  to  know  ?  He  may  be  wuth 
somethin  a  preachin,  for  what  I 
know,  where  they  only  want  a  kind 

0  nuss  to  git  um  asleep,  but  I  don't 
believe  he  can  save  no  souls.     Forty 
sech  preachers  couldn't  convert  a  rat, 
let  alone  a  sinner  in  britches  !     All 
the  used  up   ministers  in  the  world, 

1  blieve,  think  they  can  make   their 
everlastin     fortins    a    sellin     books. 
They're  the  wust  and  meanest  fail- 
ures  on    um    all.     I've   lost   money 
enough  and  time  enough  with  um,  I 
tell  ye,  before  this.     I  shuck  urn  off 
mighty  quick  now." 

This  was  not,  perhaps,  very  chari- 
table, except  in  that  range  of  charity 
that  begins  at  home ;  but  the  two 
hearers  felt  that  it  was  hard  sense, 
and  business-like.  Button  went  on  : 

"Married,  Mr.  Jacox?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Where's  yerfamly?" 

"  North  Denmark,  Connecticut." 

"References?" 

Jacox  had  at  once  begun  to  be  un- 
easy under  this  inquisition,  probably 
thinking  it  only  another  mode  of 
prefacing  a  rejection,  and  being  a 
person  of  no  great  patience,  and  hav- 
ing a  good  deal  of  free  and  independ- 
ent American  citizenship  about  him, 
he  snatched  out  a  pocket-book  and  hast- 
ily drew  forth  some  bank  bills,  which 
he  exhibited,  saying  at  the  same  time, 
with  extreme  swiftness  of  utterance, 

"Well,  by  thunder,  I'd  about  as 
soon  expect  to  give  references  to  run  . 
a  gin  mill  as  to  run  the  subscription 
book  business.     I  can  pay  my  way, 
and  do  my  work,  and  do  exactly  as  I 
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agree.  References  !  I  snum  !  Well, 
by  ginger,  you  can  write  to  Noyes 
and  Skittery  of  Hartford,  if  you 
want  to.  They  don't  want  me  to 
leave  7em.  But  I  won't  give  no  man 
no  references ! " 

"  Don't  kick  before  you're  spurred, 
Mr.  Jacox,"  placidly  observed  Mr. 
Button.  "I  like  your  spunk.  I 
think  it's  possible  you  and  I  may  agree, 
and  if  we  do,  and  you  do  as  I  say, 
you'll  make  a  comfortable  independ- 
ence in  a  few  years.  But  you  say 
.you've  bin  one  of  Noyes  and  Skit- 
tery's  agents  ?  " 

"Yes  I  do,  and  right  smart  men 
they  are.  Why,  they  made  not  less'n 
three  thousand  dollars  last  year  just 
on  outfits  they  sold  to  agents." 

"  Wai,"  said  Mr.  Button,  weight- 
ily, "  I  don't  make  no  money  a  sellin 
one  t  book  and  a  canvassin  book 
apiece  to  my  agents  for  an  outfit.  I 
don't  make  money  off  my  agents.  I 
can  do  better.  I  make  money  for 
urn.  I  made  last  year  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars,  not  off  a  nasty  little 
mess  of  outfits,  but  off  one  work  I 
published.  And  my  agents  made 
forty-five  thousand." 

Jacox  opened  his  eyes. 

"  I  don't  say  nothin  against  Noyes 
and  Skittery,"  resumed  the  chieftain  ; 
"  I  know  um  to  be  good  men  and 
smart  men.  But  their  system  ain't 
my  system,  and  my  agents  can't  use 
no  system  but  mine.  I  hain't  no  ex- 
pectation that  Noyes  and  Skittery'll 
like  mine,  no  more'n  I  like  theirn. 
But  look  a  here,  Mr.  Jacox ;  —  the 
bigger  share  you  git  of  the  sixty 
thousand  dollars" — Mr.  Button 
pronounced  with  an  emphasis  like 
one  that  carves  colossal  words  on  a 
pyramid  of  granite  —  "  of  the  sixty 
thousand  dollars  my  agents  shall 
make,  this  year,  on  my  new  Histry 
o'  the  Bible,  —  the  more  you  git  on't, 


the  better  I  shall  be  pleased,  —  sup- 
posin  you  take  a  holt." 

Adrian  himself,  not  at  all  inclined 
nor  accustomed  to  look  at  things  from 
the  pecuniary  side,  began  to  feel  the 
influence  of  this  powerful  passion  for 
wealth  that  smouldered  so  hotly  in 
the  strong  and  large  though  low  na- 
ture of  Mr.  Button.  In  spite  of  him- 
self it  stimulated  him  from  under- 
neath, as  where  a  mass  of  coal  on 
fire,  burning  under  ground,  heats  and 
drives  up  an  unnatural  growth  of 
vegetation  on  the  surface  above  it, 
too  rank  for  the  cool  clear  air  on  the 
mountain.  As  for  Jacox,  a  quick- 
thoughted  and  vivid  creature,  and 
eager  for  wealth  after  the  genuine 
sharp-witted  Yankee  fashion,  even  if 
possible  more  than  Button  in  -propor- 
tion as  he  was  poorer,  he  was  not 
merely  smouldering.  He  was  white 
hot  already,  though  with  correct  busi- 
ness habit  he  was  trying  desperately 
to  seem  totally  indifferent.  He  could 
hardly  sit  still.  Adrian  fancied  that 
as  the  little  man  sat  there  in  his 
chair,  he  could  hear  him  fizz  and  see 
him  thrill  in  the  new-fangled  scien- 
tific manner,  —  and  he  said  to  him- 
self, "  Heat  a  Mode  of  Motion." 

Mr.  Button,  indeed,  was  under  a 
full  head  of  steam.  He  had  seen  at 
once  that  Jacox  would  make  a  capital 
agent,  and  he  was  fully  resolved  to 
capture  him  on  the  spot:  Besides, 
he  wanted  to  show  Adrian  how  to 
handle  Men.  He  resumed;  as  one 
might  say,  to  change  the  figure,  he 
re-opened  his  broadside  of  hot  shot. 

"Now,  Mr.  Jacox,  I'll  be  plain 
with  ye,  for  that's  the  best  way.  I 
like  your  looks;  and  I  b'lieve  you 
and  I  can  do  fustrate  by  each  other. 
But  you  can't  sell  no  books  for  me 
not  on  your  plan.  I'll  jest  tell  ye  a 
little  about  mine,  and  if  you  don't 
like,  why,  there's  no  harm  done.  Ef 
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ye  do,  it's  a  thing  agreed.  Now,  — 
sellin'  books  is  like  workin'  land.  It 
can  be  done  shallow,  or  deep.  Your 
way  —  I  don't  mean  no  disrespect  to 
nobody,  Mr.  Jacox,  but  it's  my  way 
of  explainin'  things — your  way's 
what  I  call  the  Skitteryskirnniery 
System.  Your  firm  rakes  in  a  rij- 
ment  —  I  should  say  a  brigade,  I 
reckon,  of  fellers,  anybody  they  can 
git  —  the  more  the  better,  because  the 
firm  wants  to  save  itself  if  it  can  jest 
by  sellin  outfits  alone.  And  any  man 
that  can  lay  down  the  price  of  an  out- 
fit's enlisted.  Then  they  give  out 
territory  jest  as  fast  as  they  can,  the 
faster  the  better,  and  they  send  out 
their  agents  jest  like  them  locusts 
that  come  up  over  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  they  skitter  and  skim  over  the 
hull  country  in  about  three  months 
or  six  months,  'n  sell  what  .they  can, 
and  deliver  the  books,  and  the  hull 
thing's  over.  And  the  next  six 
months  or  the  next  year  it's  jest  so 
over  again  with  another  book,  and  so 
on  ;  and  no  book  don't  sell  for  more'n 
a  year  at  the  outside,  and  the  coun- 
try gits  jammed  and  choked  with 
trash  that  ain't  fit  to  be  read.  Ain't 
that  so,  Mr.  Jacox  ?  " 

Jacox  laughed.  "Something  of 
that  kind,  Mr.  Button." 

"  Wai  —  my  system  is  the  Subsoil 
System.  I  don't  emploj^no  agent  un- 
til I've  seen  him  and  talked  to  him 
and  found  out  what  he  can  do,  and 
shown  him  how,  if  he  don't  know  al- 
ready, for  I  do  know,  Mr.  Jacox !  and 
the  proof  on't  is  the  money  I've  made. 
And  when  he's  taken  territory  I 
make  him  stay  there  and  sell  and  re- 
port to  me  and  sell  and  report  to  me 
until  he's  worked  every  house  in  his 
deestrict  —  every  house  !  And  my 
books'll  sell  for  ten  years,  for  twenty 
years,  and  they're  better  and  better 
all  the  time,  for  I  keep  improvin  on 


'em,  so's't  every  subscriber  gits  all  I 
promise  him  and  a  good  deal  o'  the 
time  more  too.  —  Now,  Mr.  Jacox,  do 
you  know  how  to  sell  a  customer  a 
book  ?  " 

"  Why,"  said  the  little  man,  great- 
ly impressed  by  the  intense  manner 
and  weighty  matter  of  Mr.  Button's 
address, — "Why,  I've  been  in  the 
habit  of  thinking  so  ;  and  I've  sold  a 
good  many  books  ;  but  I'll  say  this, 
Mr.  Button  —  that  I'm  ready  to  take 
your  directions." 

"  Now  ye  talk  like  a  man  o'  sense," 
said  Button.  "  Here,"— and  taking 
up  a  copy  of  the  History  of  the  Bible, 
he  held  it  out  to  Mr.  Jacox,  adding, 
—  "  Now  sell  me  that  book." 

Jacox  looked  puzzled. 

"I  mean  it.  I  mean  exactly  that. 
Sell  me  that  book !  I  don't  want  it. 
D — n  a  book  agent  anyhow !  Cussed 
piratical  villins !  " 

Jacox,  without  a  word,  took  the 
volume,  and  rose  from  his  chair.  But- 
ton seized  a  pen,  turned  to  the  table, 
and  began  to  write  assiduously. 

"  Mr.  Button,  I  believe  ?  "  said 
Jacox,  in  a  prompt  and  sharp  but 
good  natured  voice. 

Button  just  glanced  up  and  then 
down  again,  saying,  gruffly,  "Yes. 
What  want  ?  " 

Jacox  laid  the  book  on  the  table, 
open  to  the  title-page. 

"There,  Mr.  Button.  You're  a  man 
of  family.  That  book  will  do  more  to 
keep  your  children  honest  and  safe  in 
their  morals  and  their  practice,  than 
all  the  Sunday  schools  in  York  State. 
You've  got  to  own  it." 

"  Get  out  with  your  book !  "  ex- 
claimed Button,  slapping  down  the 
cover  of  the  book  arid  giving  it  a  slide 
so  angry  and  vicious  that  it  flew  quite 
over  the  edge  of  the  table. 

Jacox  caught  it  neatly  in  the  air, 
laid  it  right  back  where  it  was  before, 
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open  just  the  same,  and  went  straight 
on  in  exactly  the  same  tone,  barely 
making  a  semicolon  at  the  interrup- 
tion. 

"  —  As  I  was  saying ;  now  for  in- 
stance ;  your  daughter  hears  some- 
body say  the  Bible's  a  humbug  ;  she's 
a  young  innocent  girl  and  don't  know 
good  and  evil.  Or  your  son,  and  he 
thinks  it's  smart  to  be  an  independent 
thinker.  But  when  they  come  home 
and  ask  you  or  their  mother  about  it, 
you  just  look  up  the  points  in  this  book 
and  you  set  'em  all  right,  and  save  a 
fine  young  fellow  that  you've  set  your 
heart  on,  from  going  head  first  into 
infidelity,  and  all  the  wickedness  that 
generally  goes  along  with  it." 

—  "  You  see,"  broke  off  Jacox,  all 
of  a  sudden,  "  this  is  no  fair  shakes.  I 
haven't  studied  up  the  book.  I  don't 
know  any  thing  about  it  at  all.  I  can't 
sell -a  book  that  I  don't  understand. 
Neither  could  you;  nor  anybody.  I 
can't  preach  at  random." 

"  You've  done  very  well,  Mr.  Jacox," 
said  Button  with  a  smile  —  "  That's 
jest  what  I  was  a  waitin'  to  hear  ye 
say.  I  was  a  lookin'  to  see  how  long  you 
could  run  your  mill  without  any  grist 
in't.  You're  the  man  I  want,I  guess. 
You  ain't  afraid,  and  you  don't  git 
upsot,  and  you  don't  lose  your  temper. 
And  if  you'd  a  had  the  fax  about  that 
book  well  in  your  mind,  how  long  would 
you  have  hung  on  to  me  ?  " 

A  fell  look  of  bull-dog  tenacity  set- 
tled in  the  queer  light-blue  eyes  of 
the  little  man  as  he  answered  with  his 
teeth  set  together, 

"Till  I  had  your  name  down  for 
one  or  more  copies,  unless  I  died  first." 

"Wai,"  said  Mr.  Button;  "that's 
extremely  satisfactory  ;  now  I  must 
go ;  —  can  you  come  in  here  to-morrow 
morning  at  nine  exactly  ?  " 

Jacox  said  he  could. 

"  Then  I'll   make  an  arrangement 


with  ye  that'll  suit  ye,  I  guess.  I 
want  to  give  ye  some  particklers  about 
sellin  too,  that'll  be  of  service  to  ye. 
And  see  here  ;  —  I  wish  you'd  master 
this  here  "  —  he  took  a  printed  thing 
like  a  sort  of  hand-bill  or  broad  sheet 
off  the  table  and  gave  it  to  him  — 
"  and  see  how  full  an  account  on't 
you  can  give  me  in  the  mornin'. 
Adrian,  you  take  one  too  —  "  he 
handed  him  one  accordingly  —  "I 
want  ye  to  see  how  these  things  are 
done.  Good  day,  Mr.  Jacox." 

And  with  more  cordiality  .than  he 
had  yet  shown,  the  great  man  arose 
and  gave  his  new  agent  a  hearty 
farewell  shake  of  the  hand. 

When  Jacox  was  gone,  Button  sat 
back  in  his  chair  with  an  air  of  weari- 
ness that  rather  surprised  Adrian,  and, 
wiping  his  forehead,  he  asked  the  lat- 
ter, 

"  What  d'ye  think  o'  that  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  know  there  was  so  much 
generalship  in  the  business,"  an- 
sweted  the  young  man. 

"  There  is  though  —  and  it  uses  up 
the  general,  too.  Tell  ye  what  'tis,  it 
spends  a  man's  life  to  put  force  into 
things  like  that.  I've  got  that  Jacox, 
—  but  I'm  tired.  I've  grown  kinder 
shaky,  nervous  a  woman  would  call  it. 
I  can't  stan  it  as  well  as  I  could  fifteen 
years  ago.  I  feel  a  queer  kind  o  dizzi- 
ness every  once  in  a  while,  and  sorter 
pains  in  the  back  o  my  neck.  I  only 
wish  my  son  Bill  would  take  to  the 
business  —  E-eally,  I'd  a  bought  my 
own  book  o  Jacox  if  'twould  a  sot  Bill 
in  the  right  path,"  continued  Mr.  But- 
ton, with  a  queer  painful  smile  —  "I 
couldn't  help  a  thinkin  on't  when  he 
made  them  pints  about  a  man's  chil- 
dren. But  it's  too  late  now,  I  reckon.  | 
He  must  graduate  at  the  law  school, 
I  spose,  and  travel,  and  be  soniethin 
or  other  —  I'm  sure  I  do'no  what." 

Mr.  William  Button  was  the  only 
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and  not  particularly  hopeful  son  of 
the  capitalist.  Among  the  suffi- 
ciently numerous  deficiencies  of  our 
beloved  country  is,  the  want  of  an 
Education  for  the  Children  of  the 
Rich.  Physiological  results  of  igno- 
rance and  of  consequent  mistakes  in 
the  use  of  life  —  or  perhaps  instead 
of  mistakes  the  term  should  be  wrong 
conditions  of  society,  —  in  our  great 
business  centres,  make  them  often 
a  sort  of  whirlpools  into  which  good 
strains  of  blood  are  incessantly  div- 
ing and  disappearing.  A  strong 
eager  resolute  worker  comes  into  the 
city,  intent  on  wealth.  He  plunges 
into  a  career  of  furious  unrelaxing  va- 
cationless  struggling  for  money,  mar- 
ries, and  he  and  his  wife  go  straight 
on  in  the  same  road.  Even  while  a 
young  man,  even  though  upright  and 
pure  of  life,  the  freshness  and  cleanly 
vigor  of  his  youth  are  soiled,  dried, 
stagnated,  enfeebled,  by  the  hot  fury 
of  his  money-making,  the  dead  air 
of  the  city  streets,  a  life  without*  ex- 
ercise, vacation,  or  any  health-giving 
constituent;  and  the  children  born 
to  him  are  by  a  necessary  result  the 
physiological  embodiments  of  mistake, 
unbalance,  imperfection.  They  are 
born  ill-constructed ;  their  very  mar- 
row and  pith  has  weak  streaks  in  it ; 
they  are  ships  whose  timbers  had  dry 
rot  in  them  when  they  were  framed. 

Now,  of  all  the  distinctions  of  man, 
the  highest  is,  his  infinite  power  of 
amendment,  of  reparation,  of  recov- 
ery, of  improvement.  Even  for  the 
strengthless  sprouts  of  these  unlucky 
city  stocks,  neither  physiologist  nor 
educator  —  scientific  as  we  pretend  to 
be  —  knows  how  great  a  measure  of 
,  redemption  might  be  secured  by  a  prop- 
er education  of  mind  and  body.  For 
our  poor,  our  schools  and  our  life  af- 
ford it.  In  other  countries,  much  is 
accomplished  by  the  aid  of  wise  and 


just  sentiments  as  to  the  responsibili- 
ty of  inheritors  of  wealth.  But  with 
us,  physiological  ignorance  prevents 
any  remedy  for  the  congenital  weak- 
nesses of  money-makers'  children,  and 
social  and  moral  ignorance  prevents 
any  remedy  for  the  peculiar  tempta- 
tions around  the  helpless  little  fools  as 
they  grow  up.  So  the  impartial  self- 
limitations  of  nature  are  left  to  do 
their  cold  unerring  work,  and  in  the 
second  or  third  generation  the  abused 
race  is  extinct,  by  a  vital  reductio  ad 
absurdum.  But  Mr.  Button,  though 
profoundly  displeased  at  many  things 
concerning  his  two  children,  and  par- 
ticularly his  son,  —  who  was,  in  short, 
rather  foolish  and  more  than  rather 
fast  —  could  not  imagine  any  reason 
for  it.  So  like  a  practical  man  as  he 
was,  he  said  but  little  about  it  and  did 
the  best  he  could. 

People  who  are  largely  and  instinc- 
tively kindly  and  desirous  to  help, 
often  attract  the  confidences  of  others, 
without  any  purposes  or  advances 
of  their  own.  Women  are  most  often 
called  to  such  lovely  offices  ;  but  there 
are  a  few  men  who  without  having 
less  of  the  masculine  forces,  have  as  it 
were  superadded  something  of  the 
feminine  emotional  and  sympathetic 
endowment.  Such  was  Adrian,  and 
he  had  often  met  with  experiences 
accordingly.  He  was  the  established 
confidant,  ex  officio,  of  all  his  friends. 
A  stranger  sitting  by  his  side  in 
the  rail  car  would  confess  to  him  his 
disappointments  in  life,  his  sor- 
rows and  even  —  sometimes  —  his  ill 
deeds ;  for  until  a  late  stage  of  the 
case-hardening  of  evil-doing,  sin  in 
most  people  is  more  'or  less  consciously 
a  sickness,  a  pain,  and  almost  every- 
body longs  for  sympathy  in  sickness 
or  pain.  Even  lost  children  and  lost 
old  women  at  the  street  corners 
always  floated  up  to  Adrian  by  this 
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unconscious  attraction,  to  ask  him  the 
way ;  a  stray  dog,  or  a  poor  mewing 
outcast  kitten  infallibly  trotted  at  his 
heels.  And  here  was  this  big  bull  of 
a  capitalist  confessing  griefs  that  he 
would  hardly  admit  to  himself,  to  the 
young  man  that  he  habitually  looked 
on  as  a  "  kind  o'  Nimshi  "  —  as  is  the 
funny  Yankee  term  for  a  shiftless  per- 
son ;  apparently  from  some  fancied 
fitness  of  sound,  rather  than  from  any 
actual  inefficiency  recorded  as  belong- 
ing to  the  ancient  Hebrew  gentleman 
and  progenitor  of  Jehu. 

Adrian,  whose  opinion  of  Mr.  But- 
ton junior  was  certainly  not  higher 
than  the  father's,  found  no  adequate 
consolation  to  offer,  but  he  argued  as 
well  as  he  could  that  there  was  plenty 
of  time  yet ;  and  that  many  men  had 
waited  and  doubted  a  long  time  before 
choosing  their  occupation  ;  and  that 
perhaps  it  was  good  fortune  that  the 
young  man  could  afford  to  wait.  But 
the  shrewd  publisher  shook  his  head. 

"  I  do'  know  —  we'll  hope  for  the 
best.  —  But  there's  no  use  a  talkin 
about  it,  anyhow.  Now,  as  to  my 
Useful  Information.  There's  a  lot  o 
work  to  be  done  on't  yet,  and  a  Gen- 
eral Introduction  to  be  writ,  and  I'd 
thought  o  makin  on  ye  an  offer  to 
take  holt  on't.  I've  got  an  old  feller 
to  daddy  it,  as  I  call  it  —  I  can  have 
any  I  want  out  of  a  dozen,  —  with  a 
D.D.  to  his  name,  that'll  let  me  put 
his  name  on  the  title-page.  Nothin 
like  havin  handles  to  the  author's 
name;  if  he  has  as  many  as  one  o 
these  big  steamboat  engines,  a  stickin 
out  everywhere,  all  the  better.  D.D. 
stands  for  Daddy,  I  reckon.  Well, 
as  I  was  a  sayin,  there's  room  in  this 
office  for  a  smart  man,  and  there's 
money  too.  One  thing  leads  to  an- 
other, ye  know.  Who  knows  what 
might  corne  on't  ?  " 

In  truth,  the  promptness  and  neat- 


ness with  which  Adrian  had  turned 
off  his  work  as  secretary,  had  greatly 
surprised  and  impressed  Mr.  Button, 
and  had  decided  him  almost  on  the 
instant  to  make  somewhat  such  a 
proposition  to  the  young  man  as  he 
had  thought  of  a  hundred  times.  But 
he  had  always  been  held  back  by  a  no- 
tion that  Adrian  "  couldn't  do  noth- 
ing' as  he  would  have  phrased  it,  and 
still  more  by  his  not  understanding 
him.  Natures  like  Button's,  whose 
morality  is  decently  good,  but  whose 
highest  aspirations  are  filled  -full  by 
authority  and  by  wealth,  are  perhaps 
the  best  that  can  be  really  happy  in 
this  world ;  for  happiness  is  the  suc- 
cessful exertion  of  the  best  of  our  fac- 
ulties. But  the  range  of  life  that  lies 
above,  in  thought ;  —  all  that  can  be 
lived  by  seeing  and  feeling  and  pro- 
ducing beauty  or  truth  or  love  —  all 
the  higher  grades  of  activity  are  un- 
known to  these  merely  materialist 
and  executive  minds.  They  are 
strongly  built  basements  ;  they  have 
no  sunny  upper  rooms  nor  oratories 
with  skylights.  Accordingly  Mr. 
Button  was  conscious  that  forceful  as 
he  knew  himself,  his  weapons  would 
not  bite  upon  Adrian,  and  he  was  di- 
vided between  displeasure  which  he 
was  inclined  to  think  just'  contempt, 
and  another  feeling  which  he  would 
perhaps  have  called  dislike ;  but  it 
had  a  tinge  of  apprehension  in  it. 
There  is  always  some  fear  toward  a 
superior  organization.  It  is  as  belong- 
ing to  a  higher  —  a  more  spiritual  — 
range  of  being,  that  we  are  afraid  of 
a  ghost.  To  Button,  Adrian  was  a 
kind  of  ghost  —  unpractical,  intangi- 
ble, useless,  scareful. 

Adrian  in  reply  expressed  a  very 
honest  surprise ;  for  he,  understand- 
ing Button  pretty  well,  was  conscious 
of  his  sentiments,  and  had  .smiled  to 
himself  more  than  once  at  the  idea 
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of  their  yoking  together  in  business  — 
for  he  had  naturally  thought  of  it, 
having  thoughts  active,  discursive 
and  many.  But,  he  said,  not  having 
expected  it,  he  could  not  at  once  de- 
cide ;  and  furthermore,  he  was  to  be  so 
much  occupied  with  divers  affairs  that 
in  any  event  he  would  have  to  post- 
pone a  reply  for  some  weeks.  To  this 
Mr.  Button  agreed,  with  the  cautious 
remark  "there  ain't  nothin  bindin 
in  sejestions."  And  thereupon  the 
two  left  the  office,  Mr.  Button  to  as- 
sault and  carry  the  defences  of  the 
Reverend  Doctor  Giddings,  and 
Adrian  to  undertake  a  hunt  in  Gow- 
ans'  antiquarian  or  rather  second- 
hand book  store,  only  a  few  blocks 
away  in  Nassau  Street. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

THE  visit  of  Adrian  Scrope  Chester 
to   New  York  was  for   several   pur- 
poses.    The  first  of  these,  of  course, 
was  to  enjoy  some  of  those  hours,  - — 
such  as  are  always  so  blissful  and  so 
"brief — in  the  permitted  happiness  of 
Miss  Button's  society.     Another  was, 
to  be  present  at  the  apprcaching  meet- 
ing of  the  Scrope  Association.     An- 
other was,  to  obtain  the  relief  of  a  va- 
cation, or  at  least  of  a  change  of  activi- 
ties, from  the  steady  tediousness  of  his 
drudging  duty  as  Assistant  Librarian 
By  passing  this  interval  in  New  York, 
he  was  certain  of  the  stimulus  always 
offered  by  the  swift  and  motley  vari- 
ety of  experiences  which   the  great 
city  is  forever  offering  to  the  sojourner 
from  without  it  —  the  said  sojourner 
being  for  the  most  part,  as  the   citi- 
zens know  very  well,  the  only  person 
decently  informed  about  what  is  going 
on   in    the    city.      And    besides     all 
these  errands,  there  was  still  another; 
a  purpose  which  was  in  fact  a  secret 
of  his  own ;  in  which  he  had  already 


been  eagerly  interested  for  several 
years.  How  eagerly,  none  can  very 
well  understand,  except  those  who 
have  themselves  been  possessed  by 
that  keen  and  absorbing  sort  of  passion 
which  belongs  to  pursuits  intrinsi- 
cally not  important,  as  if  the  trifling 
nature  of  the  occupation  itself  were 
to  be  made  up  for  by  the  correspond- 
ingly  greater  zeal  it  inspires.  In  the 
particular  taste  in  question,  Adrian 
was  however  only  exhibiting  one  of 
the  traits  which  belonged  to  the  Scrope 
race,  and  exhibiting  it  in  the  pro- 
nounced manner  natural  to  the  mani- 
festations of  that  strong  tyood. 

The  Scrope  descendants  generally, 
not  exclusively  Mr.  Van  Braani,  Mr. 
Button,  Adrian,  and  Scrope  of  Scrope, 
but  a  very  respectable  army  of  kins- 
folk scattered  by  this  time  as  is 
so  commonly  the  case  with  New 
England  families,  into  all  manner  of 
positions  in  life,  and  all  over  the 
United  States,  retained  more  or  less 
of  the  vivid  sentiment  of  kinship  and 
the  pride  of  good  descent,  as  well  as 
the  sturdy  moral  quality,  the  mental 
activity  and  the  liking  for  good  liter- 
ature, which  belonged  to  their  best 
known  Puritan  ancestors.  Indeed, 
even  a  special  trait  of  the  literary 
tendency  of  the  race  —  the  taste  for 
collecting  and  recording  —  remained 
often  distinct  and  recognizable,  as  he- 
reditary in  this  race  of  Yankee  yeomen 
and  men  of  business,  as  the  like  in  the 
old  French  family  of  De  Thou  or  the 
noble  English  house  of  Spencer. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  there 
were  in  existence  a  score  at  least,  and 
very  likely  thrice  as  many,  manu- 
script copies  of  the  document  which 
was  connected  with  Adrian's  visit  to 
the  famous  establishment  of  Mr. 
William  Gowans  in  Nassau  Street,  if 
not  a  cause  of  it ;  and  of  which  he 
had  in  fact  at  the  time  of  that  visit 
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one  such  copy  safely  bestowed  in  his 
pocket-book.     This  document  was  all 
that  was  left  of  the  will   of  Adrian 
Scroope  the  Eefugee  ;  and  this  will,  — 
a  holograph,  as  the  collectors  call  it, 
viz.,  a  document  written  throughout 
by  its  maker  or  author,  instead   of 
being  written   by  some    one   else   in 
order  to  be  signed  by  him,  —  and  two 
signatures,  were  in  fact  all  the  exist- 
ing record  evidence  of  his  personal 
presence  in  America,  so  far  as  had 
hitherto  become  known  to  antiquaries. 
There  were  reports,   suspicions,  and 
traditions  in  abundance,  and  of  very 
great  circumstantial  weight ;  but,  as 
Mr.  Van  Braam  very  well  knew,  and 
had  explained  to  young  Scrope,  this 
was   the   extent   of    the    certainties. 
Exactly  this  dearth  of  information  it 
was,  which  obviously  enough  was  go- 
ing to  be  the  great  difficulty  in  the 
way   of   establishing   any   American 
claim  by  inheritance  upon  the  very 
large  sum  which  was  represented  as 
ready  to   be  delivered  to  whomsoever 


The  original  will  was  drawn  upon 
a  page  of  fqolscap  paper,  and  the  por- 
tion  remaining  was  such  a  strip  as 
would  be  torn  out  of  a  bound  book  by 
some  one  snatching  at  a  leaf  in  haste. 
It   was  the  outer  half,  torn  roughly 
down  the  middle  of  the  leaf  from  top 
to  bottc-m  ;  and  —  if  this  theory  about 
a  book  was  true,  for  there  was  no  evi- 
$ence  on  the    subject  —  it  had  been 
on  the  left  hand  page  as  you  open  the 
book,  for  it  was  the  left  hand  half  of 
the  lines  which  had  been  preserved. 
As  antiquaries  know  very  well,  paper 
was  used  economically  in   the  early 
days  of  'New  England,  as  if  a  costly 
thing,  and  this  will  was,  accordingly, 
though  verbose  in  st}de,  written  in  a 
small,    crowded,    though     clear     and 
clerkly   hand,    wonderfully  firm    and 
steady  for  so  old  a  writer ;  so  that  the 
whole  instrument,  signatures,  attesta- 
tions and  all,  was  easily  contained  upon 
the  single  page. 

'The  original  half  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  well  known  antiquarian  and  col- 


should  prove  his  right  as  heir  to  the-   lector,  Philetus  Stanley  of  East  Hart- 
regicide  colonel,  Adrian  Scroope.  ford,  —  and  should  naturally  be  there 

still,  as   he   is   himself,   like 


The  will  in  question  had  been 
proved  in  Hartford,  in  1728,  and 
was  executed  the  year  before,  as  ap- 
peared from  that  half  of  the  attesta- 
tion to  that  effect,  which .  remained. 


as  he  is  himself,  like  Adrian 
Scrope  Chester,  a  descendant  from  the 
Deidamia  named  in  the  will.  What 
was  left  upon  this  mutilated  page 
throws  various  lights  upon  hereditary 


This  date  indicated  that  the  maker  of  Scrope  traits,  and  is  not  without  inter- 
the  will  had  attained  to  a  full  measure  est  as  a  specimen  of  the  wordy  style  of 
of  that  long  life  which  was  an  almost  its  period,  as  well  as  of  the  thorough 
invariable  possession  of  such  Scroope 
descendants  as  were  strongly  marked 
with  either  the  physical  or  mental 
traits  of  the  race.  For,  Adrian  Scroope 
the  Eefugee,  having  fled  to  New  Eng- 
land after  his  father's  execution  in 
1660,  was  then  a  man  grown,  accord-  persons  to  whom  these  presents  shall 
ing  to  the  current  tradition,  and  ac-  concern,"  but  "  To  all  CHRISTIAN 
cording  to  reason.  If  he  were  twenty  people  to  whom  "  &c.  —  as  if  faith 
years  old  in  1660,  he  would  of  course  need  not  be  kept  with  the  heathen, 
be  eighty-seven  in  1727,  the  year  of  In  like  manner  was  it,  that  the  most 
the  execution  of  the  will.  dishonest  of  merchants  as  much  as 


manner  in  which  it  was  then  usual 
to  imbue  business  documents  with  a 
formal  piety.  It  is  not  meant  that 
this  piety  was  insincere,  but  that  it 
was  superfluous.  Many  an  old  deed 
of  those  days  begins,  not  "  To  all 
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the  most  honest,  would  in  old  times  notes  of  hand  and  bills   for  groceries, 

put  "Laus  Deo"   at  the   head   of  a  The  body  of  the  existing   portion 

new  set  of  books.     The  same  notion  of  the  so-called  Scrope  Will  was  as 

is  to-day  alive  in  those  who  are  striv-  follows,  omitting  the  witnesses'  names 

ing  for  a  law  to  enforce  the   acknowl-  and  the  attestation  of  proof.     The  tes- 

edgment  of  God  in  all  constitutions,  tator's  signature  was  lost,  all  except 

laws,     conveyances    of    real    estate,  the  first  two  letters. 

20th  of  ye  second  m°  called  April,  1727.     I  Ad 
at  present  sojourning  in  Hartford  on  the  C 
being  at  this  tyme  sick  and  weake  in  body,  yett 
and  mercy  of  the  Lord  retaining  my  full  unde 
icular  my  purposes  often  heretofore  expressed,  doe  d 
my  last  will  and  testament  as  feolloweth  : 

My  miserable  and  sinfull  bodie  to  be  bur 
with  ye  leaste  cost  and  pomp  y*  decently  may 
testimony  against  ye  heathen  custoine  of  vaine  show 
beseech  to  be  regarded.     And  my  soul  I  comitt  un 
in  full  faith  and  trust  in  his  kindness  to  me  a  worm 
fied  that  my  state  be  whatsoever  he  chooseth. 

And  whereas  I  am  of  right  entitled  to  all 
personall  which  was  or  should  have  been  that  of  Ad 
ther  within  ye  realme  of  England,  and  Whereas  I 
nail  lyfe  of  others  and  myselfe  than  for  the  thinges  of 
temporall  in  New  England  is  therefore  but  small : 

And  whereas  my  daughter  Adrian  a  hath  disob 
things,  and  especially  in  marrying  Philipp  Van  Booraem, 
my  deare  daughter  Deidamia  hath  been  loving  &  ob 
and  in  particular  hath  been  the  staff e  of  my  old  age,  1ST 
of  my  aforesaid  purposes  already  often  expressed, 
queath  all  my  temporall  estate  both  real  and  person 
soever,  lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments,  whether 
wrongfully  or  otherwise  withheld  from  me,  whether  sit 
bookes  in  ye  chest  with  name  and  armes  of  Scroope 
and  all  goods,  chattels  and  choses  in  action  of  every 
and  that  without  prejudice  or  unkindness  to  my  deare  son 
of  said  Hartford,  presently  contracted  in 
To  my  said  deare  daughter  Deidamia  and  her  he 
fullest  and  amplest  estate  therein  that  may  be. 

Ad 

Many  careful  and  repeated  studies  tractive  problem  to  the  local  antiqua- 
had  been  made  upon  this  mutilated  ries  of  Connecticut  —  a  persistent, 
record ;  for  it  was  a  chief  centre  of  hard-headed,  and  sharp-wittejj  tribe 
interest  to  a  somewhat  numerous  of  close  reasoners,  shrewd  investigators 
family  connection,  and  it  presented  a  and  determined  searchers,  though 
less  fascinating  though  yet  very  at-  not  numerous. 
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"  Oh  few  and  small  their  numbers  were, 
A  handful  of  sharp  men." 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  the 
Will  are  not  very  difficult  to  discern, 
however.  Some  of  them  of  course, 
were  reckoned  certain,  and  others 
uncertain.  Thus :  it  was  considered 
clear  that  the  testator  was  a  person 
of  deep  piety,  after  the  type  of  his 
period ;  strong  and  enduring  in  re- 
sentment, yet  disinterested  and  be- 
neficent ;  that  he  was  of  original  and 
decided  ways  of  thinking,  as  was 
shown  by  his  unconventional  notions 
about  funerals  ;  that  he  believed  him- 
self entitled  to  property  of  some 
kind  in  England ;  that  whatever  he 
could  give  was  given  •  exclusively  to 
his  daughter  Deidainia,  —  undoubt- 
edly that  Deidamia  Throop  who  is  well 
known  to  have  married  John  Chester 
of  Windsor ;  that  he  had  a  son, 
whom  he  had  probably  provided  for 
as  is  often  the  case,  by  what  are 
called  "  advancements  "  or  gifts  dur- 
ing his  life,  and  who  therefore  took 
nothing  by  this  will ;  that  although 
no  express  words  of  disinheriting 
were  used,  nothing  whatever  was 
given  to  the  disobedient  daughter 
Adriana,  married  to  the  Dutchman 
Philipp  Van  Booraem  or  Van  Braam. 
The  tenacious  character  of  the  Scropes 
was  evidenced  in  such  minor  matters 
as  the  language  and  handwriting, 
which  were  rather  that  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, when  the  writer  was  a 
boy  at  school,  than  of  the  period  of 
Swift  and  Addison,  at  which  the  in- 
strument was  executed.  It  was  clear 
enough  also  that  a  chest  carved  with  the 
Scrope  name  and  arms,  and  containing 
books,  had  been  given  to  Deidamia. 

But  —  however  weighty  the  pre- 
sumptions in  the  case  might  be,  and 
although  the  testator's  given  name 
began  with  the  two  letters  "  Ad  "— 
and  although  both  the  body  of  the 


will  and  these  two  letters,  especially 
the  very  characteristic  and  strikingly 
designed  capital  A  were  admitted  to 
be  in  the  same  handwriting  with  the 
two  existing  signatures  of  Adrian 
Scroope,  and  although  no  other  rea- 
sonable hypothesis  would  account  for 
a  daughter  of  the  uncommon  name 
of  Adriana,  and  although  it  was 
specified  that  the  chest  with  the 
"  bookes  "  bore  the  name  and  arms  of 
Scroope  —  in  spite  of  all  these  cu- 
mulative circumstances,  they  were  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  only,  and  the 
•more  cautious  authorities  hesitated 
to  affirm  positively  that  the  will  was 
absolutely  that  of  Adrian  Scroope,  son 
and  heir  of  Colonel  Adrian  Scroope 
the  Regicide  Judge.  It  may,  they 
reasoned,  be  that  of  the  Reverend 
Adeodatus  Throop,  minister  of  a  small 
society  in  New  London  County,  after- 
wards known  as  New  Concord,  and 
by  law  incorporated  as  the  town  of 
Bozrah  in  May  1786  ;  —  and  whose 
son  or  grandson  Benjamin  Throop, 
succeeding  him  in  his  spiritual  charge, 
having  graduated  at  Yale  College 
in  1734,  was  ordained  Jan.  3,  1739, 
and  became  his  successor  in  his 
spiritual  office,  living  to  a  great  age 
and  dying,  still  after  the  good  old 
fashion  the  settled  minister  at  New 
Concord  or  Bozrah,  in  1785. 

It  is  very  true,  however,  that  an- 
other family  tradition  identified  the 
two,  Adrian  Scroope  and  Adeodatus 
Throop.  This  tradition  was  a  con- 
stant and  unvarying  one,  and  had  be- 
come an  unquestioned  article  of  faith 
among  the  Scrope  descendants.  It 
was,  that  Adrian  Scroope  had  been 
hunted  for  by  the  officers  of  the  crown 
at  the  same  time  with  his  father,  viz. 
in  1660,  and  had  indeed  only  escaped 
from  them  by  great  presence  of  mind 
and  a  shrewd  deceit.  The  party  of 
officers  had,  it  would  appear,  even 
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made  their  way  into  the  house  where 
young  Scroope  was.  They  did  not 
know  his  person  however ;  and  with 
a  ready  coolness  remarkable  in  a 
young  fellow,  he  perceived  this,  and 
adroitly  mingled  with  them,  pretend- 
ing to  aid  them  in  their  search.  Fi- 
nally, looking  out  at  a  window,  and 
affecting  to  see  the  man  they  wanted 
he  cried  out  "  There  goes  Scroope  !  " 
flung  himself  out  as  if  in  pursuit,  and 
so  got  off.  He  remained,  apparently, 
in  hiding,  and  crossed  secretly  to  New 
England ;  though  the  time  as  well 
as  the  manner  of  his  doing  so  are* 
purely,  matters  of  conjecture.  He 
may  have  crossed  in  the  same  ship 
with  the  regicides  Goffe  and  Wh alley, 
who  landed  at  Boston  in  July  1660. 
There  is  not  however  the  remotest 
trace  of  his  presence  in  New  England, 
either,  until  the  year  1666,  when  he 
must  have  been  living  at  Hartford 
under  his  own  name,  for  the  signa- 
ture at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  and 
which  is  a  fac-simile  furnished  by  the 
kindness  of  that  accomplished  histori- 
cal scholar  C.  J.  Hoadly  Esq.,  State  li- 
brarian of  Connecticut,  is  upon  a  docu- 
ment dated  March  11,  of  that  year,  and 
he  is  there  described  as  "  of  Hartford." 
The  other  of  his  two  known  signa- 
tures is  of  about  the  same  time.  He 
had  therefore  then  passed  safely 
through  the  time  of  the  first  pursuit 
of  Goffe  and  Whalley,  in  the  fall  and 
winter  of  1660-61,  and  had  thought 
it  safe  to  appear  in  his  own  name. 
Whatever  was  the  immediate  occasion 
of  his  adopting  that  of  Throop  instead 
(taking  it  for  granted  that  he  (Jid  so, 
according  to  this  distinct  and  positive 


family  tradition),  the  reason  must 
necessarily  have  been  fear  of  legal 
proceedings  by  the  crown.  Reason 
enough ;  for  those  were  the  days  when 
no  counsel  was  allowed  to  a  prisoner 
on  a  criminal  charge ;  and  when  if 
the  king  and  his  ministers  so  required, 
a  crown  prosecution  for  high  treason 
was  all  but  certain  death.  And  the 
same  consideration  continued  almost 
or  quite  as  powerful  not  only  under 
that  hog  and  murderer  Chief  Justice 
Jeffries  in  the  reign  of  James  II.,  but 
even  for  almost  a  century  later.  It 
was  barely  over  a  century  ago  that  a 
storm  blew  down  the  last  skull  from 
Temple  Bar,  in  1772,  —  four  years  be- 
fore our  own  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. It  is  no  wonder,  then,  if  the 
imperilled  refugee  remained  quietly  in 
the  safe  concealment  of  an  assumed 
name,  (a  concealment  rendered  pecu- 
liarly safe  by  the  fact  that  near  by, 
in  the  town  of  Lebanon,  there  was  ac- 
tually established  a*  well  known  fami- 
ly of  the  name  of  Throop),  and  in  an 
obscure  Connecticut  village,  to  the 
end  of  his  days.  One  of  more  ambi- 
tious, vain  or  greedy  temper  might 
have  risked  attempting  to  regain  the 
wealth  and  high  position  that  justly 
belonged  to  him  in  England.  But 
the  Scropes  were  proud,  not  vain ; 
nor  did  they  greatly  feel  the  want  of 
either  riches  or  honor;  and  there  is 
reason  enough  to  believe  that  the  ob- 
scure and  silent  life  which  he  lived 
was  filled  with  good  works  and  con- 
tented studies  and  meditations,  .such 
as  would  afford  at  least  as  much  real 
enjoyment  as  such  a  character  couldi 
find  in  any  higher  position. 


[To  be  continued.] 
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THE  REVISION  OF  THE  BIBLE. 


BY   E.    E.    HALE. 


THE  convocation  of  the  larger  pro- 
vince of  the  Church  of  England  has 
turned  its  serious  attention  to  the 
revision  of  the  English  version  of 
the  Bible.  Of  this  revision,  and  of 
the  necessity  for  it,  especially  so  far 
as  the  New  Testament  is  concerned,  a 
valuable  and  interesting  account  is 
given  in  a  convenient  collection  now 
Diade  of  three  books  on  the  subject, — 
one  by  Archbishop  Trench,  one  by 
Bishop  Ellicott,  and  one  by  Dr.  Light- 
foot.  We  could  hardly  ask  for  better 
representatives  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Dr.  Trench  is  certainly  one  of 
our  highest  authorities  as  to  the  Eng- 
lish language;  Dr.  Lightfoot  as  to 
the  Greek ;  and  all  three  of  them  rep- 
resent in  a  distinguished  degree  the 
fairness  and  courage  of  the  best  side 
of  the  church  which  they  represent. 
These  essays  are  published  in  America 
with  a  careful  Introduction  from  the 
competent  hands  of  Dr.  Schaif.  Dr. 
Schaff  is  one  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee of  Revision,  who  are  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  English  Revisers.1 

The  curious  questions  which  come 
up  regarding  such  a  revision  are  all, 
of  course,  at  bottom,  questions  of  crit- 
icism and  literature.  But  questions 
of  literature  and  criticism  may  be 
very  central  questions.  The  most 
sceptical  of  men,  if  he  speaks  our  Eng- 
lish language,  has  to  recognize  the 
power  of  this  English  Bible  over  that 
English-speaking  race  which  rules 
half  the  world.  He  has  to  admit 
that  this  book  holds  the  hearts  of 
men  as  no  other  book  holds  them.  To 

1  The  EeTision  of  the  English  Version  of  the 
New  Testament.  By  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  D.D., 
Richard  Chevenix  Trench,  D.D.,  C.  J.  Ellicott, 
D.D.;  with  an  Introduction  by  Philip  Schaff, 
D.D.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  1873. 


take  Dr.  Martineau's  vivid  expres- 
sions, "It  has  opened  the  devout 
and  fervid  East  to  the  wonder  and 
affection  of  the  severer  West.  „  It  has 
made  old  Egypt  and  Assyria  more 
familiar  to  Christendom  than  our  own 
lands  ;  and,  to  our  people  at  large,  the 
Pharaohs  are  less  strange  than  the 
Plantagenets,  and  Abraham  is  more 
distinct  than  Alfred.  The  Hebrew 
prophet  is  domesticated  in  the 
Scotch  village,  and  is  better  understood 
when  he  speaks  of  Jordan  than  the 
poet  at  home  when  he  celebrates  the 
Greta  and  the  Yarrow."  Furth er  yet, 
we  may  say  simply,  that,  with  all 
possible  variations  of  human  pride  and 
self-reliance,  still,  on  the  whole,  most 
men  and  women  believe  that  in  this 
book  is  the  surest  guide  for  life, 
if  they  can  only  find  out  what  that 
guide  says.  Few  men  are  so  daring, 
few  men  rely  on  themselves  so  confi- 
dently, but  they  would  gladly,  in 
daily  life,  in  any  doubtful  question, 
decide  their  duty  by  the  direction  of 
Jesus  Christ,  if. they  knew  what  his 
direction  was.  And,  for  most  men, 
the  opportunity  to  find  that  direction, 
that  is  to  say,  the  only  opportunity  to 
find  out  what  Jesus  Christ  did  say 
and  direct,  is  the  opportunity  which 
the  Bible  gives  them  in  the  language 
of  their  own  country.  There  is  no 
reason  for  wonder,  then,  at  the  rev- 
erence, when  regard  is  reverent,  or 
the  superstition,  when  it  is  supersti- 
tious, with  which  most  men  and 
women  regard  this  English  Bible. 

It  is  not  to  mere  accident  that 
the  familiar  English  Bible  owes  the 
hold  which  it  has  on  the  affections, 
and  even  on  the  conscience,  of  half 
the  Protestant  world.  King  James, 
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whose  name  it  bears,  was,  it  is  true,  a 
fool ;  but  he  did  two  things  for  which 
he  will  always  be  remembered,  —  at 
least  in  American  history.  First,  he 
drove  the  Pilgrim  fathers  out  of  Eng- 
land, as  a  consequence  of  which  we 
are  here;  and  second,  in  rather  a 
melodramatic  way  he  ordered  this 
translation  of  the  Bible ;  and  it  got  it- 
self finished  and  published  before  the 
new-born  Protestantism  of  England 
had  broken  up  into  sects :  so  that  this 
really  could  become  an  authorized  ver- 
sion in  general  use  among  almost  all 
Christians  who  use  the  English  tongue. 
This  was  a  better  work  than  could 
have  been  expected  of  the  man  whom 
Mr.  Haven  so  happily  characterizes 
as  a  "  dominie  spoiled  into  a  king." 

After  the  conference  at  Hampton 
Court,  King  James  selected  fifty-four 
English  scholars  to  do  this  work.  Cu- 
riously little  is  known  of  the  men 
themselves,  —  almost  nothing.  We 
read  their  words  every  day,  careless  if 
they  were,  or  who  they  were.  In  their 
work,  however,  is  clear  enough  evidence 
that  many  of  them  were  men  of  sense, 
and  that  some  of  them  were  men  of 
exquisite  poetical  sensibility  and  afflu- 
ence of  expression.  There  are,  for  in- 
stance, no  poems  in  the  English  lan- 
guage which  show  the  richness  and 
power  of  that  language  more  marvel- 
lously than  the  wonderful  words  with 
which  some  unknown  poet  among 
these  men  has  associated  the  prophe- 
cies of  Isaiah. 

They  had  the  wisdom,  also,  to  use 
the  best  work  of  their  predecessors, 
—  the  work  of  men  who  had  passed 
through  the  fires  of  persecution,  and  at 
the  least  were  true.  It  is  a  great  thing 
to  get  and  to  keep  the  martyr  ring  in 
the  tone  of  your  Bible.  More  thai! 
scholarship  is  it,  more  than  the  finesse 
of  grammar,  to  have  a  Hebrew  proph- 
ecy interpreted  by  an  English  prophet, 


an  old  Jeremiad  by  some  modern 
Jeremiah,  a  denunciation  of  idola- 
try by  a  man  who  is  fighting  idolaters. 
That  sort  of  snap  and  vigor  came  into 
the  English  Bible  from  the  work  of 
Wiclif  and  Tyndal  and  Coverdale,  and 
John  Bogers  and  other  persecuted  men 
of  Queen  Mary's  time  ;  and  the  edi- 
tors of  our  familiar  version,  though 
they  wrought  under  the  patronage  of 
a  king,  had  the  wisdom  to  leave  it 
there. 

From  those  earlier  fountains,  too, 
came  the  Saxon  strength  and  vigor 
into  the  very  language  of  our  Bible. 
If  we  compare  the  fustian  of  the 
translators'  preface,  with  the  unde- 
filed  English  of  the  book  itself,  we  see 
how  glad  we  ought  to  be  that  they 
revised  the  translations  which  they 
found  in  existence,  in  preference  to 
attempting  a  new  one  of  their  own. 
The  brother  to  whose  pen  was  intrust- 
ed the  dedication  to  the  king  was  so 
left  by  all  good  angels,  that  he  wrote, — 

"  Whereas  it  was  the  expectation  of 
many  who  wished  not  well  unto  our 
Sion,  that,  upon  the  setting  of  that 
bright  Occidental  star,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, of  most  happy  memory,  some 
thick  and  palpable  clouds  of  darkness 
would  have  so  overshadowed  this  land, 
that  men  should  have  been  in  doubt 
which  way  they  were  to  walk,"  and 
much  more  in  the  same  high-wrought 
strain.  To  compare  that  bombast 
in  mere  language  with  the  work  of 
the  pen  that  wrote,  "  King  Agrip- 
pa,  believest  thou  the  prophets?  I 
know  that  thou  believest,"  or  with 
the  work  of  the  pen  that  wrote, 
"Nathan  said  unto  David,  Thou  art 
the  man,"  —  is  to  see  why  we  are  to  be 
grateful  to  the  Providence  that  gives 
us  the  Saxon  of  Wiclif  for  our  one 
religious  reading  instead  of  the  eu- 
phuistic  flummery  of  a  courtier  of 
King  James. 
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Wholly  apart,  also,  from  any  meas- 
ure of  its  divine  inspiration,  the  Eng- 
lish Bible  has  a  worth  which  we  can- 
not fully  state,  as  the  monument 
which  commemorates,  and  the  talisman 
which  preserves,  the  English  language. 
It  is  the  best  memorial  of  that  lan- 
guage as  it  existed  in  its  very  best 
time.  And  because  it  is  read  in  every 
cottage,  and  quoted  in  every  work- 
shop and  on  every  exchange,  it  pre- 
serves the  English  language,  and 
keeps  it  from  wandering  far  from  its 
originals.  In  Mr.  Marsh's  beautiful 
figure,  it  is  the  central  sun  around 
which  the  English  language  revolves 
in  its  orbit :  so  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  English  spoken  to-day  is  even 
nearer  the  English  of  the  English 
Bible  than  was  that  written  by  Addi- 
son,  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  by  Cotton 
Mather.  The  centripetal  attraction 
governs ;  and  from  this  sacred  cen- 
tre the  language  cannot  wander  far. 
We  must  recognize  the  same  Provi- 
dence in  the  sister  fact,  not  so  impor- 
tant, but  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the 
English  of  that  very  period  is  the 
English  of  Shakspeare,  —  the  only 
poet  who  holds  sway  over  all  speakers 
of  the  English  tongue  in  all  time,  — 
the  man  whose  wisdom  is  quoted,  and 
whose  wit  is  remembered,  in  cottage 
and  in  palace,  and  will  be.  His  hold 
on  the  heart  of  Englishmen,  and  the 
descendants  of  Englishmen,  is  one 
bond  more  —  and  that  no  weak  one 
— to  hold  them  firm  and  faithful  to 
the  familiar  use  of  the  English  of  the 
English  Bible.  Thus,  — 

"  To  outweigh  all  harm,  the  sacred  book, 
In  dusty  sequestration  wrapped  too  long, 
Assumes  the  accents  of  our  native  tongue ; 
And  he  who  guides  the  plough,  or  wields 

the  crook, 

With  understanding  spirit  now  may  look 
Upon  her  records,  listen  to  her  song, 
And  sift  her    laws,  much  wondering  that 

the  wrong 


Which  faith  hath   suffered   Heaven  could 
calmly  brook." 

To  American  readers,  it  may  be  a 
convenient  help  to  memory  to  recol- 
lect that  this  version  was  published 
after  the  Pilgrim  fathers  left  England 
for  Holland,  before  they  left  Holland 
for  New  England.  In  point  of  fact, 
therefore,  they  used  and  cited  the 
older  versions,  as  did  the  early  Vir- 
ginians; while  Winthrop's  company, 
landing  in  "the  Bay"  in  1630, 
brought  with  them,  and  used,  King 
James's  version.  Of  course,  this  dis- 
tinction was  obliterated  long  ago. 
King  James's  version,  so  called,  was 
first  published  in  1613.  It  is  always 
called  "  The  Authorized  Version,"  or 
'•  King  James's  Version."  It  proves, 
however,  that  it  was  never,  in  form, 
authorized  by  any  authority,  except- 
ing that  the  king  originally  named 
the  fifty-four  scholars  who  prepared 
it.  After  it  was  made,  the  king's 
printers  and  the  universities  had 
the  privilege  of  printing  it ;  and  as 
it  was,  unquestionably,  the  best  ver- 
sion made  up  to  that  time,  it  worked 
its  way  into  general  use,  and  is  at 
this  moment  The  Bible,  as  the  Bible 
is  practically  known  to  people  using 
the  English  tongue.  This  is  the 
Bible  which  it  is  now  proposed,  by 
a  far  more  general  assent  than  could 
have  been  thought  possible,  to  re- 
vise. 

The  proposal  comes  from  a  body, 
the  most  respectable  for  numbers  rep- 
resented, and  the  most  conservative 
in  opinion,  in  the  Protestant  church, 
—  from  the  body  known  as  "  The  Con- 
vocation of  the  Province  of  Can- 
terbury of  the  Church  of  England." 

Since  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  the 
clergy  of  the  two  provinces  of  the 
Church  of  England  —  Canterbury 
and  York  —  have  had  the  right  of 
meeting  in  a  sort  of  parliament  of 
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their  own,  called  a  convocation.  Till 
Charles  II.9  s  time,  they  voted  their 
own  taxes ;  and  the  clergy  did  not  pay 
taxes  as  civilians  did.  Since  that 
time,  the  meeting  of  Convocation 
has  been  ornamental  merely  :  it  was 
called  together,  indeed,  only  for  form, 
for  more  than  a  century.  But  with 
the  resurrection  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, which  this  generation  has  wit- 
nessed, the  meetings  of  Convocation 
have  assumed  more  interest. 

There  are  men  in  the  Church  of 
England,  as  there  are  in  all  churches, 
who  would  gladly  give  the  whole  gov- 
ernment, and,  indeed,  all  interests  of 
the  church,  to  the  clergy  alone.  That 
is  the  bane  and  ruin  of  the  Roman 
Church.  Practically  its  clergy  is  "  the 
church."  Such  men  would  gladly 
gain  for  "  Convocation  "  the  govern- 
ment of  the  English  Church,  and  are 
hoping  and  praying  that  it  may  gain 
it. 

But  the  government  of  England, 
and  the  wisest  men  in  the  Church  of 
England,  have  no  such  idea.  They 
know  that  the  church  of  a  land  em- 
bodies all  the  Christianity  in  a  land, 
though,  as  a  part  of  that  Christianity, 
there  must  be  included  the  poor  hope 
for  forgiveness  of  a  felon  waiting 
death  in  prison.  They  therefore  give 
the  government  of  the  church  to  the 
people  of  the  land,  and  to  no  elect 
class  among  that  people,  muttering 
"  We  are  holier  than  you."  At  what- 
ever moment,  therefore,  "  Convoca- 
tion "  begins  to  interfere  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Church  of  England,  a 
message  from  the  real  government  of 
England  invariably  dismisses  "  Con- 
vocation.'7 

None  the  less  is  it  evident,  that  a 
meeting  of  nearly  all  the  bishops  of 
England,  and  of  representatives  chosen 
by  its  clergy,  must  be  a  distinguished 
and  learned  body;  and  when  this 


body,  at  its  meeting  in  1870,  proposed 
a  revision  of  the  English  Bible,  the 
proposal  commanded  very  general  re- 
spect. The  "  Convocation  "  undoubt- 
edly represented  the  largest  body  of 
Protestant  people  speaking  our  lan- 
guage, —  perhaps  speaking  any  lan- 
guage. And,  with  a  freedom  worthy 
of  this  century,  it  proposed  that  the 
committee  intrusted  with  the  work 
of  revision  should  be  at  liberty  to 
"  invite  the  co-operation  of  any  persons 
eminent  for  scholarship,  to  whatever 
nation  or  religious  body  they  may 
belong." 

On  this  vote,  a  very  strong  com- 
mittee was  appointed ;  and  this  com- 
mittee have  sought  and  obtained  the 
help  of  distinguished  scholars  in 
every  religious  body  both  in  England 
and  America.  The  committees  have 
adopted  a  judicious  plan  of  work,  and 
are  diligently  engaged  in  the  revis- 
ion. 

We  are  certain,  that,  to  the  average 
Christian  man  or  woman,  nothing 
can  be  more  distasteful  than  the  idea 
of  pulling  the  Bible  to  pieces  to  im- 
prove upon  it.  Let  us  have  the 
"  thees  "  and  "  thous,"  people  say. 
Let  us  have  the  quaintness  and  sim- 
plicity. Do  let  us  hear  the  Bible 
read  as  we  heard  it  when  we  were 
children.  To  this  cry,  in  substance, 
we  certainly  say,  "  Amen  ; "  and  it  is 
a  satisfaction  to  say  that  the  Board 
of  Eevision  says  so.  They  are  a  board 
of  revision,  not  of  translation.  They 
mean  simply  to  get  errors  out  of  the 
text,  and  compel  the  English  lan- 
guage, if  they  can,  to  say  all  that  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  do;  but  they 
mean  that  the  Bible  shall  speak  in 
the  language  it  speaks  in  now,  with 
no  modern  innovation,  and,  in  gen- 
eral, "  to  introduce  as  few  alterations 
as  are  consistent  with  faithfulness." 
They  have  undertaken,  for  instance, 
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if  possible,  to  use  no  word  not  now 
used  in  the  English  version,  or  one 
of  the  earlier  versions. . 

Now  we  may  say,  very  briefly,  that 
there  is  no  doubt,  —  1.  That  the 
Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament  is 
now  much  more  accurately  known 
than  it  was  in  King  James's  time. 
To  allude  to  recent  improvements, 
which  readers  who  do  not  profess 
to  be  critics  will  understand,  but 
which  are  by  no  means  the  most  im- 
portant which  we  could  cite,  it  is 
within  fifteen  years,  that,  as  a  moral 
consequence  of  the  revolution  in  Italy, 
the  pope  has  thrown  open  to  the  free 
use  of  critics  the  celebrated  Vatican 
manuscript,  long  thought  to  be  the 
oldest  in  existence.  As  late  as  the  year 
1859,  Constautine  Tischendorf  dis- 
covered in  the  Convent  of  Mt.  Sinai 
the  manuscript  known  as  Aleph,  — 
the  oldest  manuscript  in  existence.  A 
greater  advantage  than  either  of 
these,  perhaps,  is  the  facility  given 
by  photographic  copies  of  ancient 
manuscripts  to  the  scholars  of.  all 
countries  to  use  the  treasures  of  libra- 
ries to  which  they  cannot  travel. 
From  such  sources,  and  from  the  tire- 
less labor  of  a  new  school  of  critics 
determined  to  remove  inaccuracy  from 
the  text,  we  have  now  substantially 
the  language  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  as  they  were  written, 
with  very  little  room  for  question  on 
matters  of  importance. 

2.  In  the   second   place,    the   best 
scholars  of  to-day  know  Greek  and 
Hebrew  much  better  than    did    the 
scholars  of  King  James's  time ;  and, 

3.  Three  centuries  of  stiff  study  and 
controversy   have    thrown    no    little 
light  on  the  illustration  given   from 
one  part  of  Scripture  to  another,  and 
given  from  other  literature  to  Scrip- 
ture literature. 

There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that 


a  loyal  desire  to  have  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
will  compel  Christians  who  speak 
English  to  consent  to  a  revision  of  the 
authorized  version.  Strange  to  say,  it 
is  not  the  extreme  liberals,  the  purists 
of  the  Puritans,  who  care  most  for  it. 
We  have  long  got  beyond  Chilling- 
worth's  narrow  motto,  which  was,  "  The 
Bible,  and  the  Bible  only,  is  the  reli- 
gion of  Protestants."  We  have  come 
so  far  as  to  say,  "  God,  and  God  only, 
gives  the  religion  to  Christians ; " 
and  we  believe  that  God  has  a  thou- 
sand voices  which  are  to  be  studied, 
as  well  as  the  directions  of  the  Scrip- 
ture. But  none  the  less,  as  we  have 
said,  the  Bible,  if  not  the  only  author- 
ity, is  the  leading  authority,  with  all 
Christian  men ;  and  in  mere  decency, 
in  common  honesty,  nay,  in  loyalty 
to  truth,  they  must  read  what  its  writ- 
ers really  said,  with  no  man's  gloss 
upon  it,  or  emasculations. 

And,  in  this  whole  business,  the 
grand  thing  is  the  honest  desire  for 
the  truth,  observable  in  all  the  leaders. 
It  is  no  longer  a  petty  hope  that  "  our 
side "  may  triumph.  There  is  the 
certainty  that  "  our  side  "  cannot  tri- 
umph, and  that  no  side  can  triumph, 
unless  the  truth  triumphs.  Protest- 
antism may  have  failed  in  other  du- 
ties of  organized  religion ;  it  may 
not  find  out  the  Jpwest  and  vilest  of 
men  and  women  in  their  dens;  it 
may  not  reconcile  classes  of  society  to 
each  other ;  it  may  not  be  successful 
in  its  arrangements  for  ritual:  but 
it  has  come  so  far,  that  Its  real  leaders 
in  every  party  live  and  die  for  the 
truth,  let  the  truth  say  what  it  will 
about  their  old  histories  or  their  con- 
flicts. A  noble  illustration  of  this  is 
the  loyalty  with  which  all  the  schol- 
ars who  have  as  yet  published  their 
views  as  to  this  revision  have  sur- 
rendered the  three  great  Trinitarian 
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proof-texts.  They  acknowledge  that 
they  are  all  spurious  additions  of  a 
late  date  to  the  record,  and  must  go. 

1.  "  There  are  three  that  bear  wit- 
ness in  heaven.7'  — 1  JOHN. 

2.  "  God  was  .  .  .  was  received  up 
into  glory."  —  1  TIM.  iii.  16. 

3.  "  The  church  of  God,  which  he 
hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood." 
—  ACTS  xx.  28. 

These  gentlemen  —  all  of  them 
Trinitarians,  who  would  be  very  glad 
to  believe  that  these  texts  were  genu- 
ine —  manfully  disown  them.  They 
are  not  genuine ;  and  these  men  will 
not  fight  for  victory  under  false  colors. 
Such  willingness  of  the  Church  to 
unite  for  the  truth  is  worth  more 
than  all  the  corrections  put  together 
which  they  will  introduce  into  the  fa- 
miliar text  of  Scripture. 

In  such  a  paper  as  this,  it  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  go.  into  the  de- 
tail which  alone  gives  the  charm  to 
the  book  which  we  have  mentioned. 
It  is  hard  to  say  which  of  the  three 
treatises  included  in  it  have  the  most 
interest  for  an  intelligent  reader.  We 
must  be  satisfied  with  saying  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  stumbling-blocks, 
little  or  great,  will  drop  out  of  the 
Bible  in  the  revision.  There  are  ob- 
scure passages,  which  people  do  not 
understand,  find  it  hard  to  believe, 
and  hate,  if  they  would  only  say  so. 
Intelligent  clergy  meri,  in  reading 
from  the  pulpit,  lighten  such  passages 
as  they  read.  Every  reader  has  the 
right  to  such  enlightenment,  if  it  can 
be  given  him. 

"Men  of  Athens,"  said  Paul,  "I 
perceive  that  in  all  things  you  are 
greatly  inclined  to  worship."  He 
never  insulted  them  by  saying,  "  You 
are  too  superstitious." 

"  Be  not  anxious  for  your  life,  what 
ye  shall  eat,  or  what  shall  you  drink." 
This  is  what  Jesus  said,  always  the 


most  practical  of  teachers.  He  never 
said  what  we  mean  when  we  say, 
"Take  no  thought  for  your  life,  what 
ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink." 

"  If  Jesus  had  given  men  rest,  Da- 
vid would  not  have  spoken  of  another 
day,"  says  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
It  should  read,  "if  Joshua  had  given 
them  rest ;"  and,  till  it  does,  is  unintel- 
ligible. 

There  are  hundreds  of  cases  where 
the  change  of  use  in  a  preposition  or 
adverb  makes  the  sense  dark,  where, 
to  an  ordinary  reader  of  the  Greek,  it 
is  perfectly  simple.  "  By  and  by  he 
is  offended,"  now  means,  "  he  will  be 
offended  in  the  future : "  in  King 
James's  time,  it  invariably  meant,  "  is 
offended  now." 

The  beasts  in  heaven  will  disappear 
from  the  revelation.  They  are  "  liv- 
ing creatures,"  so  glorious,  that  the 
poet  could  give  them  no  name  but  ^the 
name  of  "  the  living.'7 

"  Eateth  and  drinketlx  damnation  " 
will  disappear. 

The  fifth  chapter  of  Koro&iis  will 
become  intelligible  and  credible. 

The  truth  will  appear  as  to  the 
government  of  the  early  churches,  so* 
far  as  they  had  any. 

These  arjar  only  instances  out  of 
hundreds;  for  in  hundreds  of  such 
passages  will  the-  New  Testament,  at 
least,  become  easier  to  understand. 

But  a  change  more  important  will 
be  in  a  slight  increase  in  that  mar- 
vellous freshness  which  is  even 
now  the  glory  of  the  English  Bible. 
Where  the  old  translators  did  not 
know  the  meaning,  they  could  not 
express  it ;  and  they  blurred  it,  or 
slurred  it,  as  ingenious  children  at 
school  do  in  translating  what  they 
do  not  understand.  Then,  too,  King 
James's  revisers  were  not  free,  as  has 
been  said,  from  a  notion  of  mock  ele- 
gance of  expression,  borrowed  from 
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the  Euphues  of  their  time,  which  just 
at  this  moment,  when  firm  Saxon 
is  the  fashion,  we  have  outgrown. 

But,  after  all,  the  change  is  homage 
to  the  truth.  It  is  a  change  due  to 
the  conviction  of  our  time  that  there 
are  no  trifles ;  that  we  will  have  the 
truth  in  art,  in  science,  in  literature, 
in  conversation,  even  in  the  setting 
of  a  play  on  the  stage,  or  we  will 
have  nothing.  The  change  will  in 
no  way  materially  affect  the  visible 
currents  of  Christian  life.  There  is 
many  an  intelligent  congregation,  to 
whom  a  dozen  verses  of  Bishop  El- 
licott's  specimen  of  the  probable  re- 
vision could  be  read,  without  the 
knowledge  of  one  hearer  in  a  hundred 
that  the  familiar  text  was  changed. 
And,  so  far  as  dogma  goes,  the  dog- 
matic controversialists  have  long 
since  goiie  behind  one  version  or  an- 
other to  fight,  each  for  his  own, 
from  the  text  of  the  original.  We 
shall  not  gain  any  material  improve- 
ment in  dogma  by  this  revision.  We 
shall  gain  two  other  things  ;  and  they 
are  great  things :  — 

1.  Even  in  this  sedulous  care  to 
bring  the  Scripture  to  its  purity,  the 
idolatry  of  the  letter  is  gone  forever. 
Men  do  not  scrape  and  file  and  polish 
the  idol  which  they  worship ;  they  take 
it  in  all  its  ugliness,  —  "the  stone 
which  fell  from  heaven,"  the  figure- 
head of  the  old  wreck  as  it  was 
washed  ashore  :  but  they  take  it  as  it 
is,  and  they  do  not  pretend  to  refine 
upon  it.  The  moment  when  the  Chris- 
tian Church  solidly  and  squarely  sets 
itself  to  work  on  a  task  like  this,  reason 
is  enthroned,  and  superstition  dies. 
Grant  to  a  hundred  of  the  purest  and 
wisest  men  in  England  and  America 
the  right  to  determine  which  reading 
shall  be  selected,  and  which  version  . 
used,  and  you  have  restored  the 
Bible  to  its  true  place.  It  is  the  hu- 


man record  of  the  most  extraordina- 
ry events  in  history.  It  is  no  longer 
a  stupid  oracle,  with  a  "  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,"  speaking  imperatively  for 
contingencies  and  difficulties  never 
dreamed  of  when  it  was  written.  It 
becomes  the  intelligible  and  living 
statement  of  what  has  happened  in 
ages  of  faith,  among  men  who  be- 
lieved in  God,  when-  they  obeyed,  and 
when  they  disobeyed.  To  restore  the 
Bible  thus  to  its  true  position,  to  be- 
gin to  worship  God  again,  and  to 
turn  to  God  again,  and  to  seek  his 
Holy  Spirit,  and  to  turn  away  from 
that  idolatry  of  a  book,  which,  for  two 
centuries,  fettered  half  Christendom, 
—  this  is  a  victory,  and  a  great  vic- 
tory. 

2.  And  the  second  victory  of  the 
revision  is  no  less.  In  this  homage 
to  the  truth,  practically  all  Christians 
are  uniting.  To  see  Wilberforce  the 
High-Churchman,  Stanley  broadest 
of  the  broad,  Vance  Smith  the  Uni- 
tarian, Geden  the  Methodist,  Davies 
the  Baptist,  Roberts  the  Presbyte- 
rian, with  a  hundred  others  of  every 
name  that  can  be  named,  kneeling 
together  in  Westminster  Abbey  to 
receive  the  symbols  of  the  Christian 
communion  before  they  entered  upon 
this  duty,  —  that  was  a  sight  which 
Cranmer,  Latimer,  T^ndal,  and  Co- 
verdale  had  nev^r  seen  before,  —  no, 
not  since  they  were  translated.  It 
may  well  have  given  new  joy  to  the 
heaven  which  is  their  home.  Behind 
the  clamor  of  party,  behind  the 
method  of  administration,  behind  the 
incense  of  ritual  and  the  adjustment 
of  liturgy,  appears  now  the  deter- 
mination that  we  will  come  together, 
and  work  together;  for  each  other 
we  will  live  as'  for  each  other  these 
martyrs  died,  in  the  love  of  God,  in 
drawing  nearer  to  God  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  truth,  and  in  homage 
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to  the  truth.     To  show  that  this  is  are  standing.     In  that  common   ac- 

the  central  desire  of  all  sects  is  the  cord  the  Church  is  indeed  made   sa- 

crowning  victory  of  this  experiment,  cred.     "  Sanctify  them  through  Thy 

in  itself  so  little.     It  shows  what  is  truth  :  thy  word  is  truth." 
the  common  ground  on  which  we  all 
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BY    CHARLES    L.    NORTON. 


"  TEDDY  ! "  I  shouted :  I  always 
called  him  Teddy,  though  his  real 
name  was  Jack,  because  the  boys 
used  to  call  him  so  in  the  dear  old 
sub-freshman  days,  for  no  reason  at 
all  except  that  it  wasn't  his  name,  — 
"Teddy, -do  you  think  we  can  fetch 
it?"  I  was  some  twenty-five  feet 
and  a  half  to  windward  of  him,  so 
that  he  could  hear  me ;  but  we  both 
knew  that  I  could  not  hear  him.  He 
merely  nodded  in  reply,  without  turn- 
ing his  head ;  and  we  both  paddled 
away  as  stoutly  as  ever  we  could,  our 
canoes  rising  cork-like  over  tremen- 
dous swells  that  came  in  from  the 
southward,  and  the  harpoon-line  drag- 
ging with  such  a  terrible  weight 
astern,  that  I  could  not  but  fear  lest 
we  should  have  to  cut  loose  in  order 
to  save  ourselves,  not  to  mention  the 
skipper's  little  twin-daughters,  who 
were  stowed  away  under  the  "  aprons  " 
of  our  respective  craft. 

It  was  the  schooner  "  Polly  Flin- 
ders" of  Gloucester,  with  a  load  of 
lumber  from  St.  John,  that  was 
bumping  herself  to  pieces  on  the 
rocks-  behind  us ;  and  the  lives  of 
eight  men  and  two  boys  depended  on 
our  ability  to  carry  a  line  into  the 
smooth  water  behind  the  point,  and 
so  establish  communication  between 
the  wreck  and  the  shore.  Nearer 
and  nearer  we  came  to  the  white 


water  that  meant  danger.  Every  foot 
of  line  that  the  grizzled  old  skipper 
paid  out  over  the  "  Polly's "  bows 
acted  as  an  additional  drag,  and  gave 
the  waves  a  more  inexorable  power 
to  check  our  headway.  It  seemed  as 
though  we  scarcely  moved. 

"Spurt!"  shouted  Teddy  as  the 
wind  lulled  a  little ;  and  I  felt  the 
blood  go  up  into  my  eyes  just  as  it 
used  to  fifteen  years  ago  on  the  lake 
at  Worcester.  We  bent  to  our  work 
for  a  couple  of  minutes,  which  seemed 
like  ten  ;  and,  when  next  I  had  time 
to  glance  sidewise,  the  great  rock 
buttress  was  hurling  spume-flakes 
into  the  sea  behind  us,  and  we  swept 
round  into  the  comparatively  still 
water  of  the  cove,  paying  out  the  few 
fathoms  of  line  which  we  had  dared 
to  take  on  board.  Teddy  cast  off  his 
end,  and  shot  away  to  the  nearest 
reasonable  landing-place ;  while  I 
coiled  the  slack,  and  made  for  the 
rocks,  where  I  knew  he  would  soon 
appear.  Presently  his  dripping  hat 
was  poked  through  the  stunted 
bushes  overhead ;  and  in  three  seconds 
more  he  had  the  line  in  his  hand,  and 
was  climbing  round  the  headland,  so 
near  the  surf,  that  I  expected  every 
minute  to  see  him  washed  off.  No 
time  to  think  of  that,  though.  I  ran 
"The  Blitzen"  ashore  in  the  most 
reckless  manner,  bundled  out 
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little  passenger,  left  her  wailing  in 
her  sister's  arms,  and  plunged 
through  woods  and  brush  toward  the 
cliff  edge,  where  I  knew  Teddy  must 
be  needing  help.  When  I  came  out 
where  the  wind  struck  me  in  the  face, 
my  first  thought  was  of  the  schooner. 
There  she  was,  a  little  worse  off  than 
whentl  had  last  seen  her,  but  holding 
bravely  together,  although  I  could  see 
the  loose  lumber  thrusting  its  ends 
through  her  sides  amidships.  The 
crew  still  clung  to  the  for'ard  rigging, 
for  the  reeling  foremast  miraculously 
kept  its  place ;  and  Capt.  Jonson 
was  lashed  to  the  lee  cathead,  with 
his  tackle  ready  to  run  out.  All  this 
I  took  in  at  a  glance,  and  at  the  same 
instant  saw  Teddy  struggling  with  his 
harpoon -line,  which  had  taken  an  ex- 
asperating turn  around  a  projecting 
fragment  of  rock.  We  got  it  clear 
at  some  risk ;  and,  after  that,  all  was 
plain  sailing.  Two  heavy  ropes  were 
pulled  ashore,  and  made  fast ;  then 
the  youngest  boy  came  up  in  the 
"  boatswain's  chair; "  and  the  others 
followed,  one  by  one, -until  the  skipper 
himself  stood  on  the  cliff,  and  saw 
his  shapely  schooner  lifted  for  the 
last  time  on  an  incoming  roller. 
Down  she  settled  with  a  crash ;  and, 
as  the  next  wave  burst  over  the 
reef,  it  carried  with  it  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  feet  of  good 
Nova-Scotia  pine,  mingled  with  the 
planks  and  ribs  and  rigging  which 
once  bore  the  name  of  "  Polly  Flin- 
ders." 

I  was  not  sure  it  was  all  sea-water 
that  the  skipper  brushed  from  his 
eyes  as  he  turned  away.  "  Wai,"  he 
remarked,  "  I  guess  the  insurance  is 
all  right.  Whar's  my  gals  ?  " 

We  led  the  drenched  party  down 
through  the  dripping  woods  to  our 
camp,  stopping  by  the  way  to  pick 
up  the  twins,  whom  we  found  shiv- 


eringly  asleep  in  each  other's'  arms 
under  a  cedar-bush. 

Fortunately,  a  ten-days'  supply  of 
coffee  and  hard-bread  for  two  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  immediate  needs  of  a 
dozen ;  so  we  made  our  guests  as 
comfortable  as  possible,  with  every 
thing,  for  the  time  at  least,  in  abun- 
dance. This  done,  we  proceeded  to 
examine  the  "  Donner "  and  "  Blit- 
zen "  to  see  if  they  had  sustained 
any  injuries.  Nothing  more  than  a 
few  scratches,  the  result  of  hasty  land- 
ing, was  apparent ;  and  we  paddled 
round  to  camp,  pretty  well  fagged,  in- 
deed, but  happy  enough  at  the 
thought  that  our  summer's  pleasure- 
cruise  had  resulted  in  something 
better  than  the  mere  acquirement  of 
bronzed  faces  and  toughened  mus- 
cles. 

I  am  not  going  to  tell  how  the 
south-easter  blew  itself  out;  nor  how 
we  intercepted  the  Portland  boat,  and 
got  the  captain  to  send  a  boat  for  our 
castaways ;  nor  how  the  little  girls 
kissed  us  good-by ;  nor  how  our  hands 
ached  after  parting  with  the  eight 
Gloucester  men  and  the  two  'boys. 
That  episode  of  the  south-easter,  and 
the  wreck,  and  so  forth,  was  merely  a 
sort  of  nightmare  breaking  in  upon 
a  summer  dream  of  sparkling  seas, 
rugged  coast-lines,  and  swelling  hills, 
such  as  Maine  alone  of  all  the  Atlan- 
tic States  can  show  to  the  enterpris- 
ing explorer.  All  the  thrilling  inci- 
dents, and  the  sequels  thereunto 
appending,  I  am  going  to  work  up 
into  a  novel  some  time ;  but  my  object 
just  now  is  to  tell  how  we  happened 
to  be  under  the  lee  of  Passamasnncook 
Island  when  "  The  Polly  Flinders  " 
ran  out  of  the  fog  and  into  the  breakers 
just  beyond  the  point. 

Well,  we  were  members  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Canoe  Club;  and  we  were 
putting  into  practice,  and  reducing  to 
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American  necessities,  the  doctrines 
preached  by  John,  alias  Rob  Roy, 
Macgregor,  and  Mr.  Baden-Powell. 
Many  Americans  have  read  Macgre- 
gor's  recorded  explorations  of  the 
Jordan,  and  other  less  important 
streams,  and  know  that  canoeing  in 
England  owes  its  popularity  to  his 
example.  It  remained,  however,  for 
Mr.  Baden-Powell  to  inform  us  what 
is  the  recognized  type  of  the  modern 
canoe.  It  combines  some  of  the  best 
qualities  of  the  Indian  birch,  the 
Esquimaux  kyack,  the  whale-boat, 
the  racing-shell,  and  the  sailing- 
yacht.  Like  the  first,  second,  and 
fourth,  it  is  light ;  like  the  first,  second, 
and  third,  it  has  an  immense  "  sheer ; " 
like  the  second  and  fourth,  it  is,  for 
the  most  part,  decked  over ;  like  the 
fourth,  it  is  of  cedar ;  like  the  third,  it 
is  ^linker  built,  swift,  self-righting,  a 
capital  sea-boat ;  and,  like  the  fifth,  it 
works  admirably  under  sail,  and  has 
cabin  accommodations  for  its  entire 
crew.  That,  I  submit,  is  a  list  of 
aquatic  virtues  which  can  be  claimed 
for  very  few  boats. 

Descending  to  the  prosaic  medium 
of  figures,  here  are  the  dimensions  of 
Mr.  Baden-Powell's  "Nautilus,'7  after 
the  model  of  which,  with  modifica- 
tions of  more  or  less  importance,  the 
best  canoes  are  now  built :  — 

Length,  14  feet. 

Beam  amidships,  28  inches. 

Depth  amidships,  10| 

Total  height  at  bow,  22£ 

"         "      «     stern,  19  J 

Camber,  2 

Depth  of  keel,  1£       " 

The-  above  beam-measurement  is 
taken  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  top- 
streak,  which  slopes  inboard  a  little 
at  this  point  in  order  to  give  the  craft 
greater  stiffness,  and  facilitate  the 
operation  of  paddling.  The  depth  is 
measured  from  the  .top  of  the  top- 


streak  to  the  bottom  of  the  keel. 
The  camber,  or  arched  deck,  adds  two 
inches  to  this ;  and  the  well-combing 
adds  two  or  three  inches  more. 
Fancy  the  most  perfect  whale-boat 
ever  seen  in  New  Bedford  harbor  re- 
duced to  fourteen  feet  in  length,  and 
decked  over,  with  the  exception  of  a 
well-hole  five  feet  long  amidships, 
and  you  will  have  a  very  fair  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  modern  canoe.  Re- 
member, too,  that  she  is  built  of 
white  cedar,  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  copper  fastened  to  light  ribs ; 
that  ,she  is  polished  with  shellac  and 
coach-varnish  until  she  shines  again  ; 
that  she  weighs  only  about  sixty 
pounds;  and  that,  if  you  are  strong 
enough,  you  can  take  her  up  by  one 
end,  and  hold  her  in  any  position, 
without  starting  a  rivet,  or  straining 
a  plank.  The  canoeist  sits  on  a  very 
light  movable  flooring-plank,  which 
forms  the  bottom  of  the  well,  leans 
against  a  sloping  backboard  (also 
movable),  and  wields  his  doubled-blad- 
ed  spruce  paddle  with  such  skill  as  he 
may'  possess. 

The  masts,  two  in  number,  are 
stepped  in  tubes  immediately  forward 
and  abaft  the  well-hole.  The  tubes 
should  be  water  tight  for  obvious 
reasons.  The  foremast  carries  a  sail 
of  any  desired  rig;  and  the  after  or 
"  dandy  "  mast  carries  a  steering-sail, 
which  keeps  the  boat's  head  to  the 
wind,  and  tends  to  secure  a  weather- 
helm  under  all  circumstances.  The 
jib,  if  one  is  used,  is  rigged,  as  may 
be  convenient,  with  or  without  a  small 
spar.  Steering  is  accomplished  either 
with  the  paddle  resting  in  a  rullock,  or 
by  means  of  a  rudder  and  tiller-ropes ; 
and  confidence  is  lent  to  the  timid 
voyager  by  the  reflection,  that,  should 
worst  come  to  worst,  the  water-tight 
compartments,  or  inflated  air-pillows 
which  he  carries  in  bow  and  stern,  will 
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insure  buoyancy  for  any  reasonable 
length  of  time. 

On  this  plan  were  the  "  Donner  " 
and  "  Blitzen  "  built.  The  last-named 
was  a  little  the  best  of  the  two. 
(Teddy  objects  to  the  sweeping  charac- 
ter of  this  statement.  He  says  that 
"  The  Donner  "  can  sail  closest  on  a 
wind,  and  fastest  before  it ;  that  she  is 
steadier  and  more  sea-worthy,  and 
that,  every  time  "  The  Blitzen  "  went 
ahead,  it  was  owing  to  circumstances, 
entirely  beyond  his  control.  I  give 
him  the  benefit  of  this  parenthesis 
but  maintain  my  position,  neverthe- 
less.) In  them  Teddy  and  I  cruised, 
from  Portland  Harbor  to  French- 
man's Bay,  and  beyond ;  landing,  now 
and  then,  to  procure  supplies  when 
coffee  and  Graham  crackers  ran  Low, 
or  when  some  variation  from  a  diet  of 
fresh  fish  seemed  desirable. 

Think  of  us  as  running  freely  before 
a  fresh  westerly  wind  as  the  afternoon 
draws  to  a  close,  making  for  the  inner 
cove  of  Passamasuncook  Island,  where 
a  shelving  beach  and  overhanging 
woods  offer  a  safe  landing  and  a  com- 
fortable bed.  The  canoes  are  soon 
settled  side  by  side  on  the  sand  ;  a  fire 
is  lighted  ;  supper  of  coffee,  blue-fish, 
and  a  black-duck,  is  cooked  and  eaten ; 
and  we  watch  the  sun  go  down  be- 
hind the  hills  of  Mount  Desert  in  a 
tumult  of  flying  clouds,  which  light 
up  very  gorgeously,  but  warn  us  to 
make  all  snug  for  the  night.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  sleeping,  as  we  often  do, 
by  a  fire  on  the  beach,  we  step  our 
masts,  tie  the  paddles  across  from  one 
to  the  other,  and  over  these  fasten 
our  rubber  poncho  blankets,  which 
can,  if  necessary,  be  re-enforced  by  the 
sails.  Our  little  kerosene  lanterns 
afford  plenty  of  light  whereby  to 
read,  write,  or  be  sociable  ;  and  after 
we  had  talked  over  the  events  of  the 
day,  — how  we  had  found  ourselves  in 


the  middle  of  a  school  of  porpoises, 
how  much  the  biggest  blue-fish 
weighed,  how  far  we  had  sailed, 
where  we  should  go  next,  and  so  on,  — 
we  fell  to  discussing  the  relative  mer- 
its of  the  racing-shell  and  the  canoe  ; 
for  we  were  both  recent  converts  from 
the  one  to  the  other. 

"  Of  course,  one  can  pull  faster  than 
one  can  paddle ;  but,  now  I'm  broken 
in,  I  like  the  paddle  best,  for  I  can  see 
where  I  am  going  ;  and  I  don't  know 
but  that,  mile  for  mile,  it  is  the  easi- 
est." 

"  Yes,"  said  I ;  "  and  then  you  can 
never  take  any  comfort  in  a  shell. 
Always  have  to  get  help  to  put  her  in 
the  water,  and  hold  her  while  you  get 
in  ;  and  as  for  real  enjoyment,  physical 
or  mental,  it's  out  of  the  question." 

"Let's  tabulate  a  little;  "  and  Ted- 
dy pulled  out  a  memorandum-book,  — 
which  always  reminds  me  of  the 
one  that  the  White  King  uses  in 
"  Through  the  Looking  Glass,"  —  and 
began  writing.  Presently  he  tore  out 
a  leaf,  and  handed  it  to  me.  He  never 
lets  me  touch  the  book  itself,  because 
he  says  he  don't  want  my  wife  to 
know  what  is  in  it ;  and  here  is  what 

I  read :  — 

» 

CARRYING    CAPACITY. 

SHELL.  —  One  person,  one  pair 
sculls,  one  small  boat-hook ;  nothing 
more  desirable,  unless  it  be  a  life- 
preserver. 

CANOE.  —  Two  adult  persons  if 
necessary,  or  one  person  with  fishing 
or  shooting  material,  provisions  for  a 
fortnight,  a  book  or  two,  blankets, 
extra  clothing,  and  cooking  kit. 

WHEN   AVAILABLE. 

SHELL.  —  In  smooth  water  on  a 
straight  course ;  waves  and  currents 
very  demoralizing. 

CANOE.  —  In  any  weather  that  a 
whale-boat  will  live  inj  waves  no 
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account  ;  currents  rather  vexatious 
when  under  paddle  ;  works  well  under 
canvas  in  any  thing  short  of  a  gale. 

MUSCLES    EXERCISED. 

SHELL.  —  Arms,  trunk,  legs. 
CANOE.  —  Ditto,  ditto,  legs  not  so 
much  as  in  rowing. 

FACULTIES    EXERCISED. 

SHELL.  —  Those  which  enable  a 
man  to  keep  his  back  straight,  reach 
well  forward,  keep  stroke,  mind  his 
feather,  and  see  out  of  the  back  of  his 
head. 

CANOE.  —  All  those  that  make  sail- 
ors the  handiest,  readiest  men  on 
earth. 

ACQUIREMENTS. 

SHELL.  —  A  taste  for  rowing. 

CANOE.  —  A  taste  for  every  thing 
that  can  be  seen  along  the  navigable 
waters  of  America. 


Teddy  had  a  lot  more  stuff  about 
botany  and  natural  history,  and  what 
not,  in  the  way  of  aesthetics  ;  indeed, 
he  made  out  that  canoeing  was  a  kind 
of  object-teaching  for  adults.  But  we 
began  to  get  drowsy  by  this  time,  and 


soon  "  went  below,'7  each  lying  on  the 
floor  of  his  well-hole,  with  an  air-pil- 
low for  a  mattress. 

What  cared  we  that  night  for  the 
rain,  which  was  briskly  pattering  over 
our  heads  by  nine  o'clock,  or  for  the 
breakers,  which  began  to  growl  and 
thunder  beyond  the  point !  Daylight 
came,  and  we  were  weather-bound, 
but  did  not  mind  it  for  a  change,  and 
soon  had  a  passable  shelter  put  up, 
and  a  fire  roaring  before  it .  Not  a  bit 
too  soon  ;  for  it  was  early  in  the  after- 
noon that  we  heard  Capt.  Jonson 
blowing  his  fish-horn,  and  firing  his 
musket ;  and  within  an  hour  we  knew 
that  "  The  Polly"  could  by  no  means 
weather  the  point. 

The  gale  had  broken,  and  the  comb- 
ing breakers  had  fallen  away  into 
magnificent  rollers,  when  she  went 
on  the  reef,  or  it  would  have  been 
madness  for  us  to  venture  out  of  the 
cove.  However,  we  did  it ;  and  my 
mother,  dear  old  lady  !  although  hold- 
ing canoes  and  canoeing  to  be  inven- 
tions of  the  adversary,  admitted,  on 
hearing  our  story,  that  Providence  had 
an  object,  after  all,  in  allowing  such 
things  to  exist. 


MY  TIME,  AND  WHAT  I'VE  DONE  WITH  IT. 

BY    FRANCIS    C.    BURNAND. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    WELCOME   HOME. 

"WHY,  Cecil,  what  a  big  fellow 
you've  grown !  " 

Had  I  ?  This  was  the  first  I  had 
heard  of  it ;  and  I  did  not  know  ex- 
actly how  to  take  the  greeting. 

It  was  either  admiration  or  reproof. 
It  certainly  did  not  sound  like  the 
former,  and  it  could  not,  evidently,  be 


intended  for  the  latter.  The  next 
minute  he  added,  in  a  tone  of  disap- 
pointment, "Not  quite  a  man  yet 
though,  eh  ?  ". 

Not  quite,  certainly.  Sir  John,  I 
have  ascertained,  used  to  speak  of  me 
during  his  absence,  as,  "  My  son,  sir, 
who's  at  home  now  "  (he  quite  forgot 
that  I  was  not  even  out  of  petticoats), 
"  will  be  quite  a  companion  when  I 
return." 
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He  was  chagrined  to  find  me  a 
child  ;  and  his  first  salutation  was  only 
a  complimentary  tribute  to  my  size 
as  a  child. 

Thank  goodness!  I  did  not  com- 
mence by  crying.  I  was  very  near  it, 
however.  I  looked  down  and  blushed ; 
I  looked  up  and  smiled ;  I  —  what  my 
Aunt  Clym  called  —  "  fiddled  "  with 
my  fingers,  interlacing  them  in  an 
awkward  and  nervous  fashion. 

"  Don't  do  that,  Cecil,"  said  Aunt 
Clym.  "  Haven't  you  got  any  thing 
to  say  to  your  papa  ?  " 

No,  nothing. 

Had  we  been  left  together,  I  should 
have  had  a  great  deal ;  but  it  required 
a  preface  of  getting  on  his  knee,  and 
accustoming  myself  to  him,  before  I 
could  repose  confidence  in  my  newly- 
found  father.  Whether  there  lurked 
in  my  mind  a  doubt  of  his  identity, 
or  whether  I  was  only  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  truth  of  the  proverb 
about  a  wise  child,  it  is  impossible  to 
tell.  I  was  abashed  in  his  presence ; 
and  Aunt  Clym's  method  did  not  go 
far  towards  conciliating  me.  My 
father,  poor  man,  was  disappointed: 
so  was  I.  Neither  put  this  into 
words.  I  seemed  to  experience  a 
sort  of  feeling  of  having  been  im- 
posed upon,  and  that  this  wasn't  at 
all  the  father  I'd  been  expecting :  in 
fact,  nothing  like  him. 

After  the  first  greetings  were  over, 
and  I  had  come  out  of  it  all  without 
crying,  I  was  anxious  to  get  back  to 
the  housekeeper's  room,  where  my 
nurse  was.  But  this  was  not  permit- 
ted by  my  aunt,  who  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  point  out  to  my  father  how 
fond  I  had  become  of  certain  associ- 
ates, who,  she  was  sure,  were  leading 
me  astray. 

My  father  heard  her  to  the  end 
gravely,  and  then  observed,  — 

"  He  must  go  to  school  at  once." 


This  did  surprise  me.  I  don't  know 
why ;  but  such  a  course  had  certainly 
never  entered  into  my  head  as  one 
which  was  to  be  pursued  with  myself. 

"  You'd  like  to  go  to  school  ?  "  my 
father  asked  me. 

I  smiled,  and  was  silent.  Intuitively 
I  felt  that  he  wanted  me  to  say 
"  Yes,"  and  that  he  would  conceive  a 
very  low  opinion  of  me  if  I  were  to 
reply  «  No."  So  I  kept  the  latter  to 
myself,  for  private  communication, 
subsequently,  to  Nurse  Davis  ;  but  I 
said  "  Yes  "  to  my  father  :  and  thus  it 
happened  that  almost  the  first  word 
of  any  importance  that  I  had  had  to 
say  to  my  father  was  an  untruth. 

His  manner  made  me  nervous  and 
timid.  I  was  afraid  of  displeasing 
him ;  and  he  had  a  way  —  I  saw  it  in 
the  first  five  minutes  —  of  knitting 
his  eyebrows,  and  twitching  his  nose, 
which  served  to  indicate  that  the 
slightest  contradiction  would  set  him 
against  me. 

The  Colvins  are  undoubtedly  an 
excitable  family,  impulsive  and  irrita- 
ble in  various  degrees.  Mrs.  Clym  was 
all  this,  and  more :  she  was  a  woman 
of  stern  determination  and  settled 
purpose.  Not  so  my  father :  he  repre- 
sented the  Colvin  virtues  and  failings 
in  full.  To  impulsiveness  and  irrita- 
bility he  added  vacillation.  If  you  had 
asked  him  for  his  own  opinion  of  him- 
self, —  and  he  often  quoted  himself  as 
an  example  to  be  followed  on  most  mat- 
ters, —  he  would  have  shown  you  what 
a  cautious,  calculating  man  he  had 
always  been  in  business,  how  he  had 
any  thing  but  a  hot  temper,  and  how 
he  was  invariably  willing  to  hear  both 
sides  of  a  case,  and  to  give  a  calm 
and  impartial  judgment  even  where 
his  own  interests  were  vitally  con- 
cerned. He  prided  himself  upon  be- 
ing excessively  neat  and  clean,  as  in- 
deed he  was,  and  upon  his  extremely 
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polite  and  courteous  bearing  in  the 
society  he  frequented,  where,  to  do 
him  justice,  he  was  always  welcomed, 
and  where  he  nattered  himself  on 
shining  as  a  wit  and  a  bon  vivant. 
That  he  did  natter  himself  is  certain, 
as  he  was  neither  one  nor  the  other, 
though  with  a  secret  desire  to  excel 
in  both  characters. 

At  eight  years  old,  I  should  have 
liked,  in  spite  of  Aunt  Clym's  pres- 
ence, to  have  jumped  on  my  father's 
knee,  and  to  have  asked  him  all  about 
the  strange  country  whence  he  had  so 
recently  come,  and  especially  about 
the  tigers.  But  such  familiarity  was 
out  of  the  question.  As  we  had  be- 
gun, so  we  were  to  go  on ;  and  the 
next  thing  I  had  to  hear  was  my 
good  nurse  complained  of  and  scolded 
before  my  father,  who,  having  his  role 
given  him  by  his  sister,  did  not  dare 
depart  from  it,  but  intimated  to  Mrs. 
Davis,  that,  after  Master  Cecil  had 
been  sent  to  school,  her  further  ser- 
vices would  be  dispensed  with. 

That  night  my  father  made  his 
rentree  into  society  at  a  stately  party 
given  by  Uncle  Clym,  who,  being 
heartily  glad  to  see  his  brother-in-law 
back  again  safe  and  sound,  was  for 
an  extra  bottle  in  honor  of  the  occa- 
sion, after  the  retirement  of  the  la- 
dies and  of  the  children.  When  I 
was  brought  in  to  say  "  good-night  to 
papa,"  I  was  uncertain  about  kissing 
him,  —  a  doubt  I  had  always  enter- 
tained with  regard  to  any  gentlemen, 
whether  relations  or  not,  to  whom  I 
had  had,  up  till  then,  the  honor  01 
having  been  introduced. 

Sir  John  seemed  as  confused  and 
as  timid  as  myself;  and  I  believe  his 
brown  face  colored  slightly  as  he 
turned  round  to  bid  me  good-night, 
and  kiss  me.  His  was  a  rough  chin ; 
and  I  did  not  like  it.  Two  or  three 
gentlemen  called  me  to  them,  and 


asked  me  my  age,  and  when  I  was 
going  to  school.  This  was  an  unfor- 
tunate question,  as  it  started  a  stout 
gentleman  with  a  red  face  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "  rods  in  pickle,"  and  remem- 
brances of  a  leather  strap  and  a  pecu- 
liar birch-rod  when  he  was  a  boy  (I 
was  glad  to  think  that  he  had  suf- 
fered, at  all  events),  which  so  affected 
my  nerves,  that,  being  over  tired  and 
rather  frightened,  I  began  to  cry,  not 
noisily,  but  breaking  into  it  and  sup- 
pressing it  all  at  one  time,  —  two  op- 
posite efforts  that  nearly  choked  me. 

My  father  was,  I  saw  it  at  once,  con- 
siderably pained  by  my  unmanly  way 
of  taking  what  was  only  meant  in 
jest,  but  which,  not  seeing  the  fun  in 
the  same  light  as  the  stout  red-faced 
gentleman,  I  had  looked  upon  as  very 
real  and  serious  earnest,  and  had  thus 
given  way.  Biscuits  and  fruit  par- 
tially restored  my  equanimity.  I  ac- 
cepted these  presents  in  order  to  share 
them  at  home  with  Nurse  Davis.  My 
father  observed,  that  "  I  wanted  to  be 
knocked  about  a  bit,  and  be  among 
boys,"  which  would  have  brought  on 
another  fit  of  tears,  had  not  Uncle 
Clym's  butler  entered  with  a  fresh 
bottle,  to  whose  care  (the  butler's,  not 
the  bottle's)  I  was  straightway  con- 
fided, to  be  delivered  to  Nurse  Davis, 
awaiting  me  in  the  passage.  As  I 
went,  out  I  heard  Uncle  Clym  say, 
"Now,  then,"  which  I  have  since 
learnt  is  the  formula  for  the  com- 
mencement of  a  jovial  evening,  —  the 
"  Up  Guards,  and  at  7em  ! "  of  a  convi- 
vial commander-in-chief.  Jovial  that 
evening  might  have  been  for  them, 
not  for  me. 

At  home  in  our  lodgings,  all  our 
conversation  was  about  school,  and  of 
the  separation  between  Nurse  Davis 
and  myself;  and  though  I  did  not  un- 
derstand much  about  either  subject, 
yet  of  one  thing  I  felt  certain :  and 
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this  I  said  as  I  sobbed  on  my  dear 
old  nurse's  bosom,  "  that  I  loved  her 
very  much,  and  wished  papa  hadn't 
come  to  take  me  away." 

Then  she  hushed  me,  and  set  me 
to  say  my  prayers,  ending  with,  "  God 
bless  dear  papa  this  night ; "  which 
somehow  seemed  to  me  unnecessary 
now,  when  he  had  returned  safe  and 
sound  from  among  the  tigers  in  In- 
dia. And  thus  father  and  son  met ; 
and  I  fancy  that  neither  of  us  was 
the  happier  for  the  meeting. 

I  fell  asleep  dreaming  of  the  birch, 
leather  Strap,  and  rods  in  pickle,  with 
which  that  horrid  red  man  had  im- 
pressed my  imagination. 

One  thing  was  clear,  at  all  events, 
and  no  dream ;  namely,  that  I  had 
come  to  the  end  of  my  play-time,  and 
that  henceforth  school-time  was  to 
begin  in  earnest. 

CHAPTER  V. 

SCHOOL-TIME.  —  GLIDING     ONWARDS. 

THE  Colvin  baronetcy  had  a  histo- 
ry up  to  my  grandfather's  time.  He 
lost  it.  The  ship  had  been  wrecked 
by  my  great-grandfather;  but  the 
salvage  would  have  been  almost  as 
valuable  as  the  original  merchandise, 
had  my  grandfather  not  taken  it  into 
his  head  to  kick  this  into  the  sea 
as  well.  What  he  did  not  kick  in 
this  way,  he  made  ducks  and  drakes 
of.  The  Colvins  of  the  Crusadas  had 
once  more  to  go  to  the  East ;  and  my 
grandfather,  having  settled  in  his  own 
mind  that  a  title  was  of  small  use 
without  money,  brought  his  remain- 
ing capital  into  Wingle's  firm,  started 
to  lead  a  new  life  on  the  stock  ex- 
change, and  dedicated  his  son,  my 
father,  to  business  from  his  very  ear- 
liest years  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  Hamilcar.  Beyond  this,  the  old 
gentleman  had  no  notion  of  educa- 


tion ;  and  my  father  was  kept  so  close- 
ly at  the  grindstone  by  his  employers 
(a  large  mercantile  firm  with  a  high- 
ly respectable  provincial  connection) 
as  to  have  hardly  any  time  left  for 
recreation  or  self-improvement  at 
night. 

This  firm,  Owen  Brothers,  mer- 
chants, had  a  large  commercial  estab- 
lishment at  Shrewsbury ;  and  here 
my  father  was  sent,  for,  I  think,  two* 
years,  to  make  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  the 
business.  This,  I  fancy,  was  about 
the  only  time  my  father  ever  resided 
out  of  London  as  long  as  he  remained 
in  England.  Later  in  life,  he  quitted 
Owen  Brothers.  He  revived  the  old 
Colvin,  Wingle,  and  Company  stock- 
broking  firm,  and,  starting  on  his  own 
account,  went  on  and  prospered. 

My  father  valued  his  title, —  rever- 
enced it  as  something  quite  apart 
from  himself;  and  he  had  determined 
that  "he  would  give  his  son,"  as  I 
have  often  heard  him  say,  "  a  first- 
rate  education,  sir ;  and  then  he'll  be 
fitted  for  any  thing."  Lacking  this 
himself,  he  saw  what  an  excellent 
thing  it  would  be,  although  he  had 
but  very  vague  notions  of  how  to  set 
about  it.  He  heard  of  Holyshade 
College  as  the  first  public  school, 
where  all  the  nobility  sent  their  sons  ; 
and  for  this  place  he  at  once  destined 
his  boy.  After  that  would  follow  one 
of  the  two  great  universities,  and 
then  the  church,  or  the  bar,  as  a 
profession.  Business  was  to  be  out 
of  the  question.  Two  Colvins  were 
enough  for  the  city ;  and  the  time  was 
fast  approaching  when  the  woolsack, 
or  the  episcopal  bench,  might  be 
graced  by  our  name.  The  Colvin 
baronetcy  was,  whatever  might  be 
said,  something  in  hand  to  b.egin 
with.  The  Clyms,  my  cousins,  were 
to  be  brought  up  to  business;  the 
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Clym  business  being  shipping  insur- 
ance :  and  henceforth,  —  from  the  com- 
mencement, that  is,  of  my  career  at 
the  private  school,  preparatory  to 
Holyshade,  —  I  was  taught  by  my 
father  to  look  down  upon  the  Clyms, 
and,  indeed,  upon  any  boy  who  was 
on  his  road  to  Cornhill.  He  seemed 
to  forget  there  might  be  some  danger 
of  such  a  sentiment  re-acting  upon 
himself;  but  then  he  looked  upon 
himself  as  the  wisest,  kindest,  and 
best  of  parents,  as  I  believe  my 
grandfather,  taking  his  conduct  from 
quite  another  point  of  view,  had  done 
before  him.  People  were  paid  to  edu- 
cate me:  that  was  all  my  father 
knew  of  the  matter,  beyond  the  fact 
that  these  people,  whoever  they 
might  be,  were  paid  by  him.  Busi- 
ness might  get  better  or  worse  ;  but 
he  considered  that  his  heir  was  laying 
up  for  himself  such  a  store  of  knowl- 
edge for  the  future  as  must  achieve 
greatness  by  an  easy  and  pleasant 
way ;  and,  as  to  the  sinews  of  war, 
had  he  not  already  provided  for  the 
improbable  adversities  of  the  future  ? 

He  was  fond  of  delivering  oracular 
precepts  for  my  benefit,  generally 
while  he  was  dressing  for  a  party ; 
and  I,  ten  years  old,  and  seated  on  a 
chair,  was  intently  watching  the  oper- 
ation, being  much  interested  in  the 
watch  and  money  usually  lying  on 
the  dressing-table. 

"You  must  always,"  he  used  to  ob- 
serve, under  the  impression  that  he 
was  enunciating  some  original  philo- 
sophical doctrine,  and  deluding  him- 
self all  the  while  with  the  idea  that 
he  was  addressing  a  young  man  twice 
my  age,  —  "  you  m\ist  always  look  on 
both  sides  of  a,  difficulty."  Here  he 
would  fold  his  cravat  twice  round, 
and  tje  it  in  the  nattiest  bow  possible. 
"One  day  I  might  not  be  able  to  do 
all  for  you  that  I  intend." 


I  am  sure  he  felt  a  sort  of  pleasure 
in  saying  this,  as  if  the  contingency 
were  too  remote  to  be  even  possible, 
and,  therefore,  one  on  which  he  could 
safely  expatiate.  He  continued, 
"  Then  you'll  have  plenty  of  friends 
to  help  you ;  and  you'll  only  have  to 
get  up  in  court  and  make  a  speech, 
and  they'll  say,  "Halloo  I  here's  a 
clever  fellow,  by  Jove,"  —  here  he  got 
into  his  coat,  and  gave  his  whiskers 
a  last  brush,  —  "  and  then  "  —  here 
his  money  and  watch  went  into  his 
pockets,  and  the  chance  of  half-a- 
crown  had  vanished  for  that  time  — 
"  you'll  be  lord-chancellor  *>r  some- 
thing." Here  his  brougham  would, 
be  announced ;  and  after  saying, 
"  Good-night,"  he  would  sometimes, 
not  often,  stoop  to  kiss  me,  stooping 
not  being  an  easy  matter  in  such  a 
stiff  white  tie  as  it  was  then  the  fash- 
ion to  wear.  Besides,  to  caress  the 
child  destroyed  the  illusion  of  my  be- 
ing his  companionable,  grown-up  son. 
As  a  child,  he  treated  me  as  an  ideal 
man,  without  foreseeing  that  this 
would  end  in  his  treating  the  man  as 
an  ideal  child.  He  always  left  home 
in  more  or  less  of  a  hurry  ;  and  after 
he  had  consulted  his  watch,  and  ob- 
served that  it  was  past  time,  he  would 
run  down  stairs,  and  be  driven  off  at  a 
rapid  pace,  leaving  me  to  my  own  de- 
vices for  amusement.  These  I  soon 
found  in  any  books  I  could  get  hold 
of,  and  in  my  old  friend  the  theatre, 
with  Blue  Beard  and  Company  (only 
on  rather  a  largei;  scale,  consistent 
with  my  increasing  age  and  improved 
means),  of  which  I  used  to  give  per- 
formances to  the  servants.  My  audi- 
ence included  the  cook  and  her  cousin, 
—  an  enormous  tall  corporal  in  uni- 
form, of  whom  I  was  at  first  very 
much  afraid,  but  who  really  proved  a 
most  amiable  person,  and,  considered 
as  (in  himself)  the  greater  part  of  my 
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"  gentle  public,"  most  appreciative. 
My  performances  at  this  time  were, 
for  the  most  part,  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  cook  and  this  strapping 
cousin. 

After  this  came  supper ;  and  then 
the  housemaid —  to  whose  hands,  dur- 
ing my  holidays,  I  fell,  in  company 
with  the  grates  and  fire-irons  — 
would  intimate  that  it  was  time  for 
me  to  retire  for  the  night,  "  unless," 
she  generally  was  obliged  to  add, 
"  you  wish  your  pa  to  come  'ome,.  and 
catch  you  hup." 

She  used  to  emphasize  the  "  h's  " 
very  strongly.  She  had  wonderful 
stories  about  her  grandmother,  who 
seemed  to  have  been  a  sort  of  Mother 
Shipton,  seeing  strange  forms  in  the 
sky.  These  stories  I  would  get  her 
to  tell  me  with  a  view  to  inducing  re- 
pose, but  unsuccessfully,  as  I  subse- 
quently lay  awake  fancying  all  sorts 
of  woes  coming  upon  the  earth  in 
consequence  of  Anne's  venerable  rel- 
ative having  beheld  a  regiment  of 
soldiers  marching  in  a  flash  of  light- 
ning. This  and  a  new  Blue  Chamber 
in  "Blue  Beard "  —  which  I  had 
lately  purchased,  and  which  was  fur- 
nished with  fearful  skeletons  in  rose- 
colored  flames  —  impress  my  memor}^ 
to  this  day  so  vividly  and  clearly, 
that,  as  I  write,  I  seem  to  behold  the 
bony  creatures  of  my  imagination 
dancing  on  the  wall,  as  I  had  often 
seen  them  in  thcfse  childish  days, 
when,  unable  to  ring  or  to  scream,  I 
sought  safety  under  the  bed-clothes, 
where,  after  a  time,  I  fell  asleep. 

I  dwell  upon  these  incidents, 
slight  and  valueless  in  themselves, 
but  of  great  weight  as  bearing  upon 
my  future ;  of  great  weight  to  par- 
ents who  leave  children  to  form  them- 
selves as  best  they  can ;  of  great 
weight  to  those  who  look  forward  to 
their  children's  companionship  in 


later  life,  who,  neglecting  to  sow 
carefully,  yet  expect  to  reap 'profita- 
bly. To  what  purpose  is  this  writ- 
ten ?  The  least  eventful  life  may 
point  a  moral.  Dull  and  monotonous 
as  the  paid  preacher's  stereotyped 
discourses,  are  the  sermons  of  the 
Rev.  Father  Time  ;  and  his  sermons 
are  experience.  Who  learns  from 
them  aught  for  his  own  guidance  ? 
We  can  apply  the  advice  thus  taught 
to  our  neighbors :  they,  we  see,  were 
fools  not  to  have  learnt  by  the  expe- 
rience of  others;  but  for  ourselves 
—  circumstances  alter  cases ;  and  we 
alone  are  judges  of  the  circumstances. 
It  is  indeed  a  wise  child  who  knows 
his  own  father  so  thoroughly  as  to 
avoid  his  faults,  and  improve  upon 
his  good  qualities. 

When  I  have  said  that  Sir  John 
was  weak  and  impulsive ;  when  I 
have  said  that  his  only  idea  concern- 
ing his  son  was,  that  there  were  those 
whom  he  paid  for  their  duty  of  at- 
tending the  youth  until  the  time 
should  arrive  for  him  to  be  his  fa- 
ther's companion,  —  when  I  have  said 
this,  I  have  said  all  I  have  to  urge 
against  the  parental  policy.  Between 
him  and  myself  there  might  have 
been  the  strongest  attachment,  had 
not  he,  in  the  first  instance,  kept  so 
far  apart  from  me,  that  the  cord  of 
our  natural  love,  strained  to  the  ut- 
most, was  forced  to  yield  to  the  force 
which,  later  on,  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  it;  and  then  it  snapped  in 
twain,  but,  thank  God  !  not  forever. 

Show  me  an  undutiful  son,  and, 
seven  times  out  of  ten.  I  will  show 
you  a  careles  and  selfish  father.  A 
parent  is  the  child's  Providence: 
through  the  dark  ages  of  childhood, 
he  is  the  lesser  light.  When  the 
day  of  manhood  dawns,  the  youth  is 
to  walk  by  himself  in  the  morning 
sun ;  his  father's  responsibilities  have 
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ceased  ;  lie  is  no  longer  a  Providence  : 
and  the  child  who  has,  till  then, 
been  directed  aright,  will  yield  heart- 
felt thanks  to  the  Father  of  all  in 
heaven,  and  gratefully  pay  the  tribute 
of  dutiful  love  to  his  parent  here  on 
earth. 

This  is  the  talk  of  the  motherless, 
addressed  to  the  widowed  father. 
Had  she  lived  —  well,  had  she  been 
spared,  my  mother  would  have  had 
to  suffer  much,  as  this  history  will 
show  ;  for  what  has  fallen  heavily  on 
my  father  and  myself  would  have 
fallen  heaviest  on  her,  and  she  would 
have  been  wounded  through  me,  but 
by  no  fault  or  misdoing  of  mine. 

No  one  could  have  been  kinder  to 
me  than  Nurse  Davis.  She  was  cer- 
tainly, for  her  station  in  life,  a  supe- 
rior person ;  and,  before  going  to  school, 
I  really  possessed  a  very  fair  amount 
of  knowledge,  as  far  as  reading  and 
writing  went,  besides  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Oriental  habits 
and  customs  as  illustrated  in  "  Blue 
Beard,"  on  my  stage,  and  the  East- 
ern fairy-tales  in  my  dear  old  book, 
not  to  mention  such  an  acquaintance 
with  Germany  as  was  to  be  met  with 
in  the  play  of  "  Der  Freischiitz,"  with 
Skelt's  "  Scenes  and  Characters/'  and 
in  the  legendary  lore  of  the  Brothers 
Grimm.  So  was  it  with  Robin  Hood 
and  William  Tell  (whom  I  had  seen 
in  a  pantomime,  the  first  I  ever  wit- 
nessed, and  who  for  years  remained 
in  my  mind  as  a  man  with  thin  legs 
and  an  enormous  head,  who  would 
pepper  his  son's  nose,  and  otherwise 
ill  treat  him  at  breakfast)  —  I  say, 
with  all  these  odds  and  ends,  my 
knowledge-box  was  fairly  stored ;  and, 
by  the  way,  so  was  my  school-box, 
wherein  were  a  cake,  apples,  biscuits, 
and  a  small  jar  of  mixed  pickles, 
which  nurse  considered  a  rare  deli- 
cacy. At  school,  my  cake  was  divided 


among  my  new  companions,  and  so 
were  the  apples  and  biscuits ;  every 
one  looking  upon  the  distribution  as 
a  matter  of  course,  calling  for  no  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude  towards  the 
noble  donor,  who  couldn't  help  him- 
self, and,  what's  more,  couldn't  pre- 
vent their  being  helped.  As  for  the 
pickles,  to  the  best  of  my  recollec- 
tion, I  never  set  eyes  on  them  after 
they  had  once  been  taken  out  of  my 
box.  I  rather  fancy  I  heard  Miss 
Secunda  Sharpe,  the  second  sister,  say 
something  about  pickles  being  very 
unwholesome ;  but  I  think  this  re- 
mark must  have  only  applied  to  them 
as  eatables  for  boys,  as  I  am  pretty 
sure,  that,  on  Sunday,  I  recognized 
some  well-known  favorites  of  my 
nurse's,  such  as  very  small  but  very 
strong  onions,  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
dinner-table,  on  the  schoolmistresses' 
plates.  But  what  is  not,  in  the  old 
goose's  opinion,  sauce  for  the  gosling, 
may  be  a  very  excellent  relish  for  the 
goose  herself. 

Nurse,  who  had  quitted  my  father's 
service,  came,  with  Julie  and  Mr. 
Verney,  to  see  me  one  Sunday  during 
the  summer  time.  Mr.  Verney,  on 
this  occasion,  was  peculiarly  light  and 
airy,  and  wore  a  countrified  hat,  and 
turn-down  collars.  He  told  me  he 
took  this  opportunity  of  "courting  the 
zephyrs  which  were  trifling  with  the 
fragrant  buttercups  and  the  humble 
daisies  in  the  luxuriant  meadows."  I 
did  not  understand  him  then ;  but  I 
believe  this  to  have  been  a  mere  poeti- 
cal figure,  signifying,  that,  having 
been  deposited  by  the  sixpenny  'bus 
at  the  corner,  he  had  walked  up  the 
lane  under  the  trees,  and  through  the 
front-garden  to  the  school-house. 

Julie  was  grown,  and  a  little  shy. 
I  asked  her  if  she'd  like  to  come  to 
my  school;  and  she  replied,  "No," 
which  I  considered  at  the  time  rather 
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unkind.  At  parting,  however,  we 
cried  a  bit,  all  of  us,  except  Mr.  Ver- 
ney,  who  stood  over  us  in  an  attitude 
of  benediction.  He  presently  inter- 
rupted our  sobs  with  au  admonitory 
cough. 

'•Parting,  Jane,  as  the  bard  has 
expressed  it,  is  '  such  sweet  sorrow/ 
that  we  shall  be  here  till  to-morrow, 
I'm  afraid,  unless  we  leave  our  ex- 
cellent young  friend  to  his  scholastic 
duties,  and  catch  the  fleeting  omni- 
bus at  the  corner  of  the  lane,  where 
it  will  be  within  the  next  quarter  of 
an  hour.  Farewell !  " 

When  they'd  gone,  I  didn't  get 
over  it  for  an  hour  or  more,  but  sat 
alone,  thinking  of  what  they  were 
doing  now,  and  how  happy  they  were 
in  being  free,  while  I  was  still  a  pris- 
oner. I  managed  to  secrete  the  cake 
which  had  been  given  me,  and  shared 
it  with  a  friend  in  the  bed  next  to 
me,  eating  it  in  haste  as  if  it  were  a 
sort  of  Passover  ceremony ;  due  regard, 
by  the  way,  not  being  paid  to  the  neces- 
sary dress  to  be  observed  on  such  a 
solemn  occasion  ;  for  we  ate  it  at  night, 
when  the  other  boys  were  asleep,  in  our 
dormitory.  We  paid  for  it  in  medi- 
cine, the  following  day.  This  did 
not  prevent  our  repeating  our  gluttony 
on  the  occurrence  of  a  similar  oppor- 
tunity. There  is  a  moral  in  this  to 
be  really  appreciated  in  our  last  ill- 
ness —  not  till  then. 

Of  my  time  at  this  period,  I  have 
very  little  worth  recording.  I  cried 
on  the  first  morning  after  my  arrival, 
and  was  dazed  by  the  formality  of 
school-prayers  round  the  breakfast- 
table.  I  remember  that  the  first 
words  to  impress  me  with  any  thing 
resembling  a  sentimentally  religious 
feeling  were  in  the  collect,  commen- 
cing, "  Lighten  our  darkness ; "  which 
was  always- read  at  night-prayers,  and 
imbued  me  with  a  mysterious  dread 
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of  bedtime.  This  solemn  petition 
used  invariably  to  make  me  feel  very 
sad :  it  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  funeral 
service  read  over  us  boys  previous  to 
storing  us  away  for  the  night.  I 
fancy  this  impression  had  vanished 
by  the  time  I  had  got  into  bed,  or  I 
shouldn't  have  indulged  in  such  reck- 
less dissipation  as  cake-eating  after 
the  light  was  out. 

It  took  me  a  long  time  to  master 
my  duty  towards  my  neighbor  in  the 
Catechism;  and  I  really  don't  think  I 
ever  rightly  succeeded  in  acquiring 
the*  proper  order  of  the  sentences 
about  being  "  true  and  just  in  all  my 
dealings  "  (which  always  reminded  me 
of  shopkeepers),  and  about  "  hurting 
nobody  by  word  or  deed."  In  conse- 
quence of  the  Catechism,  I  suffered  a 
martyrdom,  not  for  any  conscientious 
objections  to  its  doctrinal  statements, 
but  for  the  reason  above  mentioned ; 
and  it  certainly  was  tiresome  work  on 
a  hot  Sunday  afternoon,  under  the 
eye  of  an  irritable  mistress,  who  often 
hurt  somebody  "by  deed,"  and  that 
somebody  was  myself.  Our  punish- 
ments were  various.  One,  of  Chinese 
origin,  was  a  stiff 'leather  collar,  which 
kept  your  chin  up,  and  forced  you  to 
assume  a  proud  bearing  in  spite  of 
yourself,  and  greatly  to  your  own  dis- 
comfort. The  position  of  some  peo- 
ple enjoying  an  elevated  social  posi- 
tion, and  paying  its  penalties,  has  for- 
cibly recalled  to  my  mind  this  collar. 
Then  there  was  the  ruler  for  the 
knuckles  of  the  recalcitrant,  which 
extracted  from  me  many  a  sob  on  a 
cold  morning.  Bread  and  water  was 
not  much  of  a  punishment  for  me,  as 
I  was  very  partial  to  dry  bread  — if  I 
could  only  have  enough  of  it. 

My  holidays  were  passed  at  home, 
where,  except  my  Clym  cousins,  with 
whom  I  occasionally  spent  the  day,  I 
had  no  companions,  save  the  servants 
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and  the  corporal  afore  mentioned.  I 
enjoyed  their  parties,  while  my  father 
went  out  to  his.  Of  him  I  saw  very 
little,  except  on  Sundays,  when  he 
would  send  for  me  into  the  sitting- 
room  (we  were  still  in  lodgings,  —  on 
our  road  to  a  big  house;  my  father 
having  changed  his  intention  on  this 
subject  several  times,  —  but  no  longer 
over  the  dairy),  and  would  read  two 
or  three  chapters  "  out  of  the  Old 
Testament "  to  me,  —  generally  those 
wherein  occurred  the  hardest  and 
longest  names,  which  he  took  great 
delight  in  hearing  himself  pronounce. 
He  was  proud  of  his  reading,  and 
considered  the  exercise  as  equivalent 
to  a  church  service.  Sometimes,  of 
an  afternoon,  he  would  let  me  accom- 
pany him,  in  state,  to  a  fashionable 
^  place  of  worship ;  but  more  often  he 
took  me,  on  Sunday,  to  call  on  Grand- 
mamma Colvin,  and  then  to  my  other 
grandmamma,  Mrs.  Pritchard.  He 
never  came  to  see  me  at  school,  or 
asked  me  any  educational  questions. 
He  was  uninterested  in  me  as  long  as 
I  continued  a  child :  it  seemed  such 
.an  age  before  I  should  be  anywhere 
near  manhood  !  Nothing  short  of  my 
Shaving  been  born  a  ready-made  man 
•would  have  satisfied  him.  It  was 
!<ilear  that  both  of  us  must  wait ;  but 
my  father  was  impatient. 

.So  far,  the  stream  of  time  bore  me 
along  lazily,  easily.  Nurse  Davis, 
Julie,  and  Frampton's  Court  I  already 
se-eined  to  have  left  far  behind : 
where  on  my  voyage  I  might  meet 
them  again  never  entered  into  my 
head.  The  future  gives  a  child  no 
trouble,  and  the  past  but  little  pleas- 
ure. I  had  been  happy  with  the 
Verneys,  and  I  was  happy  without 
them.  Be  it  remembered  I  was 
alone,  and  therefore  selfish.  It  is  a 
''  theory  that  every  man  has  in  him 
some  disease  which  will  exhibit  its 


fatal  power  if  he  live  long  enough  for 
its  development.  Growing  up  within 
me  was  selfishness.  I  see,  now,  that 
nothing  but  the  knife  could  have 
saved  me.  I  know,  now,  that  a  true 
love  had  already  taken  root  deep 
down  in  my  heart,  out  of  sight ;  and 
of  its  existence  I  should  not  be  aware 
until  the  earth  above  should  be  bro- 
ken by  the  strength  of  its  first  up- 
ward shoots. 

My  small  boat  was  now  to  be  de- 
layed at  a  landing-stage,  where  I  was 
to  take  in  fresh  stores,  and  meet  new 
characters.  Already  the  pilots  des- 
tined to  betray  their  trusts,  to  run 
both  ship  and  towed  boat  upon  the 
rocks,  were  awaiting  us  on  this  new 
shore. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

OLD  CARTER'S  ACADEMY. —  AS  HTXT- 
ED  IN  A  FORMER  CHAPTER,  O-NTE 
OF  MY  IMPORTANT  PERSONAGES  AP- 
PEARS FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME. 

Soox  the  time  came  for  jackets, 
and  w^ith  a  new  suit  I  was  sent  to  a 
new  school,  near  Bromfield,  in  Kent, 
which  I  was  informed  was  to  be  pre- 
paratory to  going  to  Holyshade.  This 
establishment  was  kept  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Carter,  a  pompous  clergyman 
of  the  evangelical  school,  who  stood 
in  great  awe  of  his  wife.  Mrs.  Car- 
ter ruled  him,  ruled  the  ushers 
(who  did  their  best  to  render  them- 
selves agreeable  to  her),  and  ruled 
the  boys.  Here  I  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  that  diabolical  instrument, 
the  cane.  Mrs.  Carter  generally 
looked  in  at  the  door  when  any  chas- 
tisement was  being  inflicted,  and 
would  keep  her  husband  up  to  the 
mark  by  such  words  of  encourage- 
ment as,  "  That's  not  hard  enough, 
Thomas  :  make  him  feel  it,  my  dear." 
So  that  Mr.  Carter,  one  day  losing  his 
temper,  and  getting  very  red  in  the 
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face,  cried  out  to  her,  "  Perhaps  you'd 
like  to  do  it  yourself;  "  to  which  she 
at  once  replied  that  she  wouldn't 
cane  at  all  if  she  couldn't  do  it  better 
than  that,  adding,  that  "she'd  like  to 
cane  him  and  the  boys  too ; "  whereat 
the  second  usher  put  his  head  under 
the  lid  of  his  desk  and  laughed,  while 
his  senior  smiled  grimly,  and  took  an 
enormous  pinch  of  snuff.  She  was  a 
dreadful  little,  freckled,  shrivelled 
woman,  and  was  quite  my  idea  of  a 
witch.  With  a  broomstick  and  a 
sugarloaf  hat,  she  would  have  been 
perfect ;  only  I  pity  the  imp  who 
would  have  dared  to  get  within  reach 
of  her  broomstick:  he  would  have 
had  a  Walpurgis  night  not  to  be  for- 
gotten in  a  hurry. 

Out  of  the  fifty  or  sixty  boys, 
there  were  only  two  in  whom  I  was 
interested.  One  was  the  captain  of 
the  school,  Percival  Floyd,  whom  I 
admired  and  feared;  the  other  was 
Austin  Comberwood,  of  whom  I  was 
very  fond.  The  head  boy  —  we  didn't 
call  him  captain  —  was  Percival 
Floyd.  He  was  seventeen,  and,  in 
the  general  opinion,  quite  a  man,  if  it 
hadn't  been  that  he  still  wore  jackets, 
which  gave  him  rather  a  nautical 
appearance,  especially  about  the  legs, 
of  which,  as  may  be  imagined,  we  saw 
a  good  deal.  He  had  a  magnificent 
reputation  for  strength  and  prowess 
at  fisticuffs ;  and,  had  the  occasion 
arisen,  we  had  no  sort  of  doubt  (that 
is,  the  younger  boys  hadn't)  but  that 
he  could  have  walloped  the  entire 
school,  the  ushers,  and  old  Carter 
himself.  It  was  just  a  question 
whether  he  could  thrash  Stephen 
Harker,  who  was  about  his  own  age, 
and  had  lately  gone  into  stick-ups 
and  tails.  These  appendages  caused 
Master  Harker  considerable  embar- 
rassment, on  account  of  his  having 
been  christened,  on  his  return  in  this 


new  attire,  "  Pussy  Cat "  by  the 
drawing-master,  who  was  a  wag  in 
his  way.  But  if  his  pleasantry  was 
tolerated,  out  of  deference  to  art, 
that  of  the  juniors — who  pretended 
to  "  miaow  "  when  Harker's  back  was 
turned,  and  to  be  afraid  of  his  tail- 
coat —  was  visited  with  condign  pun- 
ishment whenever  he  succeeded  in 
catching  a  delinquent  —  which  was  not 
often.  Harker  was  strong  in  neckties 
of  a  rainbow  pattern,  and  flattered 
himself  that  he  was  the  admiration 
of  a  girls'  school  which  frequented 
our  church.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Manchester  manufacturer  reputed  to 
be  immensely  wealthy,  with  mills  and 
machinery  in  every  direction.  He 
was  partial  to  sweet-smelling  pomade, 
with  which  he  used  to  plaster  his 
black  hair  until  it  shone  again ;  and 
his  great  amusement  and  delight  was 
to  watch  the  very  gradual  growth  of 
some  fluffy  down  on  his  upper  lip,  for 
which  purpose  he  kept  a  small  looking- 
glass  fastened  to  the  inside  of  the  lid 
of  his  desk.  This  dark  streak  of 
down,  looking  like  a  smudge  from  a 
lead-pencil,  was  as  interesting  to  him 
as  the  first  sprouts  of  a  spring  crop 
to  a  farmer.  The  drawing-master  re- 
marked that  every  pussy  cat  had 
mustachios  ;  and  this  joke  lasted  us 
for  some  time,  until  Fatty  Bifford 
asked  Harker  if  he  wouldn't  like 
some  cat's-meat,  therewith  imitating 
the  cry  of  the  purveyor  of  that  article : 
whereupon,  being  unable  to  run  away 
as  quickty  as  he  had  intended,  he  was 
captured,  and  handled  so  severely, 
that  we  never  attempted  to  imitate 
the  humorous  Bifford,  who,  we  consid- 
ered, deserved  all  he  had  got,  for  his 
inability  to  escape  the  consequences. 

There  were  two  Biffords,  —  Fatty 
and  Puggy, —  brothers,  .with  so  strong 
a  family  resemblance  to  each  other, 
that  it  seemed  as  if  they'd  been 
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originally  intended  for  twins.  They 
were  not,  however  ;  and  Fatty  was  the 
elder  by  two  years.  They  were  never 
known  to  agree  011  any  one  point,  ex- 
cept that  they  should  always  be  fight- 
ing; and  no  question  ever  arose  be- 
tween them  which  was  not  at  once 
decided  by  the  ordeal  of  battle.  Such  a 
battle,  too !  where  all  was  fair,  except 
a  blow  below  the  last  waistcoat  button, 
which  Fatty  Bifford  could  not  and 
would  not  stand.  And  this  was  the 
fatal  blow  that  his  brother  Puggy  in- 
variably gave  him  when  affairs  were 
becoming  desperate.  Then  Fatty, 
doubled  up  like  a  Punch  doll,  would 
fall,  protesting  with  his  latest  and 
shortest  breath  against  foul  play : 
whereat  the  ring  would  interfere. 
Then,  in  consequence  of  a  difference 
of  opinion  having  arisen  between  Pug- 
gy and  one  of  the  interposing  bystand- 
ers, it  became  the  younger  brother's 
turn  to  have  a  fresh  encounter  on  his 
hands  ;  when  he,  after  some  few  feints 
and  guards,  invariably  succumbed,  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  play-hours 
in  tears,  and  abuse  of  his  brother. 
Fatty  was  never  known  to  speak  well 
of  Puggy ;  and  Puggy  never  had  a 
good  word  for  his  brother.  Fatty 
would  confide  to  the  boys  that  there 
was  no  such  sneak  as  Puggy ;  and 
Puggy  would  confidently  assert  that 
there  never  was  such  a  cowardly  bully 
as  that  Fatty.  Yet  their  attachment 
to  each  other  was,  strange  to  say,  firm 
and  sincere,  and  has  so  remained 
through  life.  In  their  conflicts  at 
school,  hair-pulling  came  to  be  con- 
sidered quite  as  one  of  the  fine  arts ; 
while  throttling  and  kicking  were 
managed  with  so- great  a  dexterity,  as, 
in  more  sporting  times,  would  have 
elevated  their  performance  to  the  rank 
of  a  science.  Blows  were  seldom  ex- 
changed, except  the  one  already  men- 
tioned. Nobocly  having  authority 


ever  interfered  between  them,  except 
on  two  occasions,  when  I  remember 
Mrs.  Carter  suddenly  rushing  in  (hav- 
ing been  at  the  keyhole  for  some  min- 
utes previously),  and  seizing  them  both 
by  the  hair,  which  she  tugged  impar- 
tially until  they  yelled  again,  she 
banged  their  heads  together,  and  took 
them  off  to  be  caned  on  the  spot ;  and 
a  very  sore  spot  it  must  have  been  for 
a  long  time  afterwards.  This  is  the 
only  instance  within  my  knowledge 
of  a  satisfactory  issue  of  an  uncalled- 
for  interference  by  a  third  party  in 
the  quarrels  of  relations. 

As  for  the  ushers,  the  senior  was 
seldom  with  us  in  play-hours,  having 
his  own  amusements  and  lodgings  in 
the  country  town  of  Bromfield,  with- 
in five  minutes'  walk  of  our  school- 
house.  Our  second  usher,  as  a  rule, 
had  scarcely  settled  down  into  the 
ways  of  the  place,  before  he  was  some- 
how or  other  sent  about  his  business  ; 
generally,  it  was  believed,  through 
Mrs.  Carter's  instrumentality. 

It  was  a  'tradition  at  old  Carter's, 
that  the  second  usher  never  stopped 
more  than  one  half:  if  he  did,  he'd 
stay  two  years.  When  I  first  came, 
this  post  was.  occupied  by  a  Mr.  Daw, 
a  little  man  with  a  large  head,  who- 
ate  garlic  privately,  and  smelt  of  it 
publicly.  On  wet  afternoons,  he  used 
to  sing  to  us  some  rollicking  songs 
with  strangely  worded  choruses.  Mrs. 
Carter  came  in  during  one  of  these 
performances ;  and,  as  his  music  did 
not  possess  charms  sufficient  to  calm 
her  savage  breast,  he  received  notice, 
and  left. 

To  his  professorial  chair  succeeded 
a  Mr.  Venn.  He  was  an  unwholesome- 
looking  man,  whose  complexion  re- 
minded me  of  a  frog's  back.  His 
restless  eyes,  peering  out  of  deep  re- 
cesses, moved  quickly  and  suspiciously, 
as  though  he  were  perpetually  on  the 
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alert  for  the  appearance  of  somebody 
from  some  unexpected  quarter.  I  re- 
member, in  the  story  of  the  fisherman 
and  the  genii,  how,  in  the  king's  palace, 
the  wall  suddenly  opened,  and  a  Moor 
stepped  out,  much  to  the  consterna- 
tion of  the  fisherman.  Had  our  sec- 
ond usher  been  the  fisherman,  he 
would  have  been  ready  for  him,  and 
waiting. 

The  way  in  which  he'd  play  with 
the  ruler  seemed  to  suggest  the  defen- 
sive; and  he  always  dived  down  behind 
the  lid  of  his  desk,  and  brought  up 
his  head  again  to  look  right  and  left 
sharply,  much  after  the  manner  of  a 
thrush  on  a  lawn,  fearful  of  being 
surprised  in  his  worming  operations. 
In  the  place  of  eyebrows  he  had  two 
irritable-looking  red  lines,  with  stumps 
of  hair  dotted  about,  as  though  they 
alone  had  been  spared  in  a  severe 
visitation  of  pumice-stone.  His  nose 
was  trowel-shaped ;  that  is,  it  fitted  in 
a  very  broad  and  flat  manner  on  to 
the  cheeks,  and  tapered  away  to  not 
too  fine  a  point.  His  mouth  was 
large  ;  but  he  generally  kept  it  shut, 
scarcely  opening  it  to  speak.  He  had 
no  more  smile  on  his  face  than  has  a 
man,  with  a  strong  sense  of  humor, 
suffering  from  seasickness.  Easy- 
going, lounging  Mr.  Crosbie,  M.A., 
the  senior,  who  affected  a  sporting  cos- 
tume, and  kept  two  dogs  of  doubtful 
breed  (which  curled  their  tails  down- 
wards when  interviewed  by  other  dogs, 
arid  pretended  never  to  see  any  cat 
that  happened  to  be  quite  close  to 
them),  was  afraid  of  him,  and,  in  his 
presence,  was  on  his  best  behavior. 
Old  Carter  spoke  of  Mr.  Venn  as  a 
gentleman  with  the  highest  recom- 
mendations from  the  most  learned, 
reverend,  and  respectable  authorities. 
He  trumpeted  him  before  he  arrived. 
After  his  arrival,  old  Carter  saw  less 
of  the  schoolroom  than  heretofore ; 


and  at  dinner,  Mrs.  Carter  was  far 
more  civil  to  Mr.  Venn  than  ever  she 
had  been  to  Mr.  Crosbie.  All  the  boys 
remarked  the  change,  and  wondered. 
Percival  Floyd  was  soon  on  as  friendly 
a  footing  as  one  ever  could  be  with 
Mr.  Venn  ;  and  Harker,  being  ignored, 
was  left  to  Crosbie,  who,  it  was  whis- 
pered, knew  Harker  at  home,  and, 
having  actually  stopped  at  Harker's 
mill,  was,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  very 
lenient  with  his  young  friend  over 
Horace  and  Homer. 

One  hot  summer's  day  the  boys 
were  in  the  field  playing  cricket,  —  a 
game  which  I  never  could  summon  up 
sufficient  nerve  to  play.  So  much 
danger  and  so  much  trouble  for  noth- 
ing seemed  to  me  to  be  associated 
with  this  amusement,  that  I  and  the 
only  other  boy  who  shared  my  feelings 
on  the  subject,  Austin  Comberwood, 
were  accustomed  to  retire  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  field,  where  he  would  tell 
me  the  stories  of  Scott's  novels,  where- 
in, as  was  natural,  I  was  mightily  in- 
terested ;  and,  were  he  compelled  to 
leave  off  at  a  thrilling  point  of  inter- 
est, I  used  to  look  forward  with  pleas- 
ure to  the  night-time,  when,  as  we  lay 
in  our  little  room  (we  were  the  only 
two  sleeping  there),  it  would  be  "'con- 
tinued in  our  next  "  by  him. 

While  he  was  recounting  "  Ivanhoe  " 
to  me,  Mr.  Venn  came  up,  and  sent 
Austin  with  a  message  across  the 
field.  Then  he  turned  to  me,  and, 
knitting  the  red  marks  which  did 
duty  for  brows,  asked,  — 

"  How  old  are  you,  Colvin  ?  " 

"  Twelve  last  birthday,  sir,"  I  re- 
plied ;  for  I  was  getting  on  by  this 
time. 

"  Where's  your  father  now  ?  " 

"In  London,  sir." 

"  Always  in  London  ?  " 

"Always,  I  think,"  I  replied  with 
some  hesitation,  because  it  struck  me 
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as  quite  a  new  idea  that  my  father 
should  ever  go  out  of  town.  Then  I 
added,  by  way  of  such  an  explana- 
tion as  appeared  to  me  necessary,  — 

"  We  live  in  London,  sir." 

"  You  know  Shrewsbury,  don't 
you  ?  "  he  asked. 

I  was  never  strong  in  English  ge- 
ography ;  and  geography  out  of  Eng- 
land would  have  at  that  time  com- 
pletely floored  me.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  Mr.  Venn  was  taking  a  mean 
advantage  of  me  out  of  school-hours. 
However,  I  knew  enough  to  reply 
confidently  that  Shrewsbury  was  the 
capital  of  Shropshire. 

"  Ah,"  he  returned,  "  I  don't  mean 
that.  Didn't  you  once  live  there  ?  " 

"No,  sir." 

It  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  I 
might  have  been  born  there.  I 
shouldn't  have  been  sorry  to  prove 
this  to  my  schoolfellows,  as  all  the 
other  boys  had  been  born,  they  said, 
in  the  country ;  and  they  used  to  call 
me  a  cockney,  —  a  term  I  detested, 
implying,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  an  igno- 
rance of  such  matters  as  riding,  hunt- 
ing, shooting,  and  fishing,  with  which 
my  companions,  one  and  all,  professed 
themselves  familiar.  Their  derision 
was  all  the  more  galling  on  account 
of  its  being  caused  by  what  was  sim- 
ply the  truth,  arid  nothing  but  the 
truth.  I  knew  no  more  of  fishing, 
or,  indeed,  of  any  field-sports,  than  I 
did  of  astronomy;  and,  as  may  be 
imagined,  I  was  not  much  of  a  Newton 
at  this  period  of  my  life.  Not  that 
I  wish  to  infer  that  I  have  since 
attained  any  eminence  in  the  science 
of  the  stars.  No :  such  high  flights 
I  have  left  to  other  gifted  individuals. 
For  myself,  I  am  content  to  leave  the 
solar  system  alone.  It  has  worked 
remarkably  well  for  some  considera- 
ble time  without  any  interference  on 
my  part,  and  I  am  not  ambitious  of 


being  a  Phaethon,  and  getting  the  cal- 
endar into  a  muddle.  I  will  accept  al- 
terations peaceably,  but  will  not  origi- 
nate them.  Make  old  May  Day  in 
December,  and  put  Christmas  Day  in 
July,  I  shall  not  complain,  but  will 
celebrate  the  one  with  port  and  fil- 
berts, and  the  other  with  iced  plum- 
pudding  and  cold  mince-pies. 

However,  to  come  back  to  Shrews- 
bury, whence  we  started.  The  notion 
of  its  having  been  my  birthplace, 
with  its  logical  train  of  consequences, 
commencing  with  the  certainty  that  I 
could  no  longer  be  upbraided  with 
cockneyism,  —  this  notion,  I  sa}^ 
seemed  to  me  so  brilliant,  that  I 
couldn't  help  suggesting  to  Mr.  Venn 
that  it  was  not  impossible  that  I 
might  have  been  born  there. 

"H'm,"  he  said  presently,  after  a 
pause,  "  you  don't  take  after  your 
mother." 

I  had  always  been  told  I  was  very 
like  her, — and  I  said  so,  adding,  "  I'm 
not  like  my  father,  sir,"  —  of  which 
distinction  I  was  not  a  little  proud  ; 
because,  to  my  imagination,  my 
mother  had  been  the  loveliest  creature 
ever  seen. 

He  seemed  to  consider  the  proposi- 
tion as  one  deserving  his  best  atten- 
tion. Presently  he  inquired,  — 

tl  She  does  not  come  down  to  see 
you  here  ?  " 

The  question  was  so  extraordinary, 
that  I  stared  up  at  him  with  all  my 
might.  Come  down  here  to  visit  me, 
I  thought;  and  wished  that  it  could 
be  so,  that  I  might  see  and  love  her. 
He  had  unwittingly  struck  a  chord  in 
my  heart  of  infinite  sweet  melody. 
My  mother  seemed  to  me  too  sacred 
for  him  to  mention  ;  and  as  the  tears 
welled  up,  and  the  green  fields  and 
landscape  became  obscured  by  the 
mist  that  filled  my  eyes,  I  replied,  — 

"She  is  dead,  sir." 
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"  Dead,"  he  repeated  softly,  as  if 
much  shocked.  "  I  did  not  know  this, 
or  I  should  not  have  mentioned  the 
subject." 

The  excuse  sounded  awkward,  but 
kindly ;  and  at  that  moment,  in  spite 
of  my  grief,  I  felt  myself  of  considera- 
ble importance.  I  could  not,  had  I 
been  then  asked,  have  put  the  reason 
into  words;  but  I  suppose  that  my 
personal  vanity  was  flattered  by  hav- 
ing received  a  sort  of  apology  from  an 
authority  so  formidable  as  Mr.  -Venn. 

Being  in  this  humor,  I  was  quite 
willing  to  talk  about  myself  and 
domestic  matters.  He  smiled,  when, 
becoming  confidential,  I  described  Mr. 
Verney  ;  and  I  thought  he  really  must 
have  known  him :  but  he  said  that  he 
did  not ;  and  he  appeared  considerably 
interested  when  I,  wishing  to  impress 
upon  him  clearly  the  marked  distinc- 
tion between  my  Aunt  Clyra  and  my 
Aunt  Susan,  was  forced  to  point  out, 
as  something  to  be  remembered,  that 
Aunt  Susan  was  my  mother's  sister, 
and  my  Grandmamma  Pritchard  was 
my  mother's  mamma. 

"  Pritchard  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a  tone 
that  implied  a  doubt  of  my  veracity. 
I  assured  him  that  it  was  se ;  and  he 
seemed  as  puzzled  as  Fatty  Bifford 
when  thinking  of  the  answer  to  a 
question  in  proportion.  Then  he 
said,  — 

"  Have  you  ever  heard  the  name  of 
Win  grove  ?  " 

I  had  some  idea  that  he  was  laugh- 
ing at  me ;  but  I  saw  by  his  face  and 
manner  that  "lie  was  quite  serious.  I 
seemed  to  have  heard  the  name  of 
Wingrove,  but  somehow,  if  at  all,  in 
connection  with  the  Verneys.  The 
longer  I  thought,  the  more  sure  I  be- 
came that  I  never  had  heard  it  before. 

"  Then,"  he  said,  with  his  pecu- 
liarly ill-favored  smile,  —  "  then,  when 
you  see  your  father,  ask  him  if  he 


knows  the  name  of  Wingrove  ;  "  and 
as  we  looked  at  one  another  I  laughed 
timidly,  not  being  quite  sure  whether 
it  was  said  in  joke  or  earnest,  and 
being  uncertain  as  to  how  he  might 
take  it  if  I  were  wrong. 

But  he  patted  me  on  the  back,  and 
laughed  in  turn,  as  the  wolf  might 
have  laughed  when  he  was  so  tickled 
with  the  idea-  of  the  practical  joke  he 
was  going  to  play  on  Little  Red 
Biding  Hood ;  and  then,  as  Austin 
Comber  wood  returned,  Mr.  Venn 
walked  away.  I  asked  Austin  about 
Wingrove ;  and  he  didn't  know,  and, 
moreover,  didn't  think  it  was  in  any 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels  (which 
put  the  matter  in  a  new  light  to  me), 
unless  it  might  be,  he  surmised,  in 
one  of  the  books  that  he  hadn't  yet 
read.  This  led  to  a  discussion  as  to 
the  number  of  books  he  had  read  ;  and 
just  as  he  was  commencing  where  he 
had  left  off,  about  the  Black  Knight 
(who  he  was  going  to  be  I  couldn't- 
make  out),  we  were  summoned  into 
school. 

I  thought  of  Wingrove  and  the 
conversation  with  Mr.  Venn,  once  or 
twice  afterwards;  but  it  very  soon 
ceased  to  interest  me,  —  having  no 
chance  against "  Ivanhoe,"  as  narrated 
in  the  dark,  at  bedtime,  by  Comber- 
wood,  —  until,  later  on,  a  slight  inci- 
dent recalled  it  to  my  memory.  Mr. 
Venn's  conduct  towards  me  from  this 
time  forth  was  distinguished  by  so 
many  marks  of  kindness  (he  once  actu- 
ally rescued  me  from  old  Mother  Car- 
ter's hands  by  moral,  not  physical 
force),  that  this  portion  of  my  time  at 
this  school  was,  on  the  whole,  very 
happily  spent.  It  is  true  I  was  dubbed 
"  Venn's  favorite ;  "  but  the  boys  soon 
dropped  this  when  they  discovered, 
that,  on  the  love-me-love-my-dog  prin- 
ciple, to  be  the  friend  of  Caesar's  friend 
was  to  be  the  friend  of  Caesar.  The 
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Biffords  were  the  sole  exception  to 
this  rule.  They  were  too  deeply  en- 
gaged in  their  own  domestic  broils  to 
trouble  themselves  with  the  affairs  of 
the  outer  world.  They  left  during 
my  third  half,  and  fought,  not  only 
up  to  the  last  minute,  but  on  the  very 
steps  of  the  fly  which  was  to  convey 
them  to  the  station.  The  last  that 
was  here1  seen  of  them  (from  Carter's 
dining-room,  and  looking  through  the 
fly-window)  was  Fatty  Bifford  with 
both  his  hands  tugging  at  and  twist- 
ing Puggy's  hair,  freshly  oiled  for 
going  home ;  while  the  latter  had  got 
hold  of  his  brother's  new  necktie,  and. 
was  trying  to  strangle  him  before  they 
should  reach  the  station.  As  we  soon 
after  received  news  of  them  from 
Holyshade  College,  whither  they  had 
both  preceded  me,  though  the  major- 
ity of  •  Carter's  boys  used  to  go  to 
Harton  School,  we  had  the  gratifica- 
tion of  knowing  that  their  latest 
•squabble  had  not  ended  fatally. 

During  my  last  two  school-terms  I 
ceased  to  be  Venn's  favorite  in  fact, 
as  I  had  long  before  ceased  to  be  in 
name.  As  the- circumstances  which, 
I  have  since  learned,  occasioned  this 
change  of  demeanor  have  shown  them- 
selves to  have  been  fraught  with  con- 
sequences of  the  deepest  importance, 
not  only  to  myself,  but  to  others,  I 
must  not  now  pass,  lightly  over  certain 
events,  which,  trivial  as  they  then 
seemed,  did  most  undoubtedly  mark 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  my  time. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

WORKING  ROUND. OTHER  IMPOR- 
TANT PERSONAGES  ON"  THE  SCENE. 
AN"  ILL  WIND,  AND  SOME  CON- 
SEQUENCES. 

ABOUT  this  time  my  father,  at  the 
recommendation  of  his  greatest  friend 
and  constant  adviser,  Mr.  James  Ca- 


vander,  and  in  opposition  to  all  that 
could  be  urged  against  the  scheme  by 
Aunt  Clytn,  —  on  all  occasions  Cavan- 
der's  warm  opponent,  —  took  and  fur- 
nished a  house  in  that  district  of  Ken- 
sington which  aMuseumand  alSTation- 
al  Portrait  Gallery  have  since  com- 
bined torenderfamous.  Business  in  the 
city — whatever  that  might  mean  — 
had  been  good ;  "  things  "  also  in  the 
city  had  been  for  some  time  "  looking 
up,'7  and  had  enabled  my  father  to 
purchase  the  long  lease  of  a  residence, 
which  the  auctioneer's  advertisement 
described  as  both  eligible  and  desira- 
ble. Mr.  Cavander  was  probably  cor- 
rect in  suggesting  it  as  a  good  invest- 
ment. For  my  part,  I  know  very  little 
more  about  such  matters  now  than  I 
did  then :  practical  experience  alone 
can  endow  me  with  such  wisdom  as 
is  necessary  for  matters  which  are, 
like  the  prices  of  Belgravian  palaces, 
too  high  for  me  ;  and  as  yet  — that  is 
up  to  the  present  time  of  writing  — 
I  have  no.t  been  able  to  purchase 
another  house  on  a  similar  site. 

But  this  Mr.  James  Cavander  — 
could  I  write  this  history,  and  omit  all 
mention  of  him,  I  would.  Could  I 
show  my  love  for  my  enemies  by  ob- 
serving silence  about  them,  I  would. 
But  it  is  as  impossible  to  keep-James 
Cavander  out  of  this  veracious  narra- 
tive as  it  would  be  to  ignore  the  Devil 
in  the  history  of  Christianity. 

For  you,  my  readers,  I  have  no  dis- 
guise, no  trick  :  I  tell  you' that  at  this 
particular  point  I  introduce  my  arch- 
villain,  so  that  you  ma/  sympathize 
with  me  when  I,  as  a  boy,  first  saw 
him,  and  intuitively  disliked  him. 
Let  us  be  in  jackets  and  turn-down 
collars  again,  and  let  us  dislike  him 
together,  for  the  plain  and  simple  rea- 
son that  we  do  dislike,  and  can't  tell 
why.  My  instinct  was  right :  I 
can  say  so  now ;  and,  for  the  correct- 
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ness  of  first  instincts,  I  will  back 
children  and  women  against  all  others. 
It  was  on  returning  to  Old  Carter's 
that  I  first  encountered  Mr.  Cavander, 
and  felt  as  kindly  disposed  towards 
him  as  I  have  ahove  intimated.  He 
was,  so  far,  my  Dr.  Fell :  the  rea- 
son why  I  could  not  tell ;  but  this  I 
knew  in  less  than  two  minutes,  and 
knew  full  well,  —  that  I  did  not,  and 
never  could,  like  Mr.  Jarnes  Cavaii- 
der. 

Undoubtedly  a  handsome .  man, 
with  the  darkest  hair,  whiskers,  and 
eyebrows  I  had  as  yet  seen  5  and  I  do 
not  think  I  have  since  met  his  equal 
in  this  respect. 

His  eyes  were,  so  to  spea"k,  his 
face  ;  for  you  got  at  them,  and  they 
at  you,  first  and  foremost.  They 
faced  you  out  steadfastly.  They 
bothered  you  like  the  light  of  a  dark 
lantern.  These  eyes  further  gave 
you  the  idea  of  their  being  the  spies 
set  at  the  windows  to  seize  on  all  that 
might  furnish  material  for  the  brain 
within,  whose  machinery  was  hard  at 
work  all  day,  and  far  into  the  night, 
until  the  watchers  should  succumb  to 
drowsiness,  and  the  busy  thoughts 
should  hie  to  their  playground  in  the 
.land  of  dreams. 

Look  at  the  cotton  manufactories. 
Cavander  took  you  in  as  raw  material 
through  his  eyes,  and  turning  you 
over  and  over,  and  round  and  round, 
easily  and  pleasantly  produced  you  in 
the  form  best  adapted  to  his  purpose. 
Cavander's  mental  steam-hammer 
could  brush  the  dust  off  a  fly's  wing 
without  disturbing  it,  or  could  crush 
a  bowlder  of  granite.  This  latter  it 
was  not  to  the  man's  taste  ,to  do,  as 
requiring  sudden  violence. 

He  would  have  preferred  treating 
Leviathan  as  a  trout,  and  bag  him  by 
tickling.  If  you  were  of  no  use  to 
him,  he  forgot  you ;  and  it  would  be 


fair  to  say  of  him  generally,  that  he 
only  remembered  you  for  your  own 
disadvantage.  Thus  he  could  forget 
what  was  not  worth  his  while  to  re- 
member, but  he  never  troubled  him- 
self to  forgive. 

Do  I  suppose,  looking  back  at  this 
man,  that  when  by  himself  he  pro- 
fessed undying  hatred  of  an}7  human 
being?  Undoubtedly  not:  I  firmly 
believe  that  he  considered  himself  no 
worse  than  those  among  whom  he 
moved,  and  far  better  than  many 
whom  he  heard  parading  their  chari- 
table sentiments.  He  despised  both 
Pharisee  and  publican  as  canting 
hypocrites ;  and,  to  do  him  justice, 
he  neither  professed  too  much  with 
the  one,  nor  abased  himself  abjectly 
with  the  other.  I  have  seen  his  name 
attached  to  many  a  subscription  for  a 
good  and  pious  purpose  j  arid  I  have 
heard  of  his  kind  acts  in  gifts  of  mon- 
ey to  certain  poor  people  who  had 
proved  themselves  to  be  deserving 
objects  of  charity.  People  mostly 
spoke  of  him  as  "  a  clever  fellow  ;  "  but 
at  the  same  time  they  shook  their 
heads  knowingly,  implying  thereby 
that  there  are  more  ways  than  one 
of  being  clever,  and  that,  on  the  whole, 
they'd  rather  not  be  called  upon  to 
explain  precisely  their  meaning. 
Such  remarks  as  these  my  father  used 
to  take  as  complimentary  to  his  own 
sagacity  ;  for  in  the  city  he  and  Ca- 
vander appeared  to  be  inseparable. 
While  I  had  been  growing,  Cavander 
had  been  becoming  a  necessary  part 
of  my  father's  business.  My  shoes 
were  too  small  for  him  at  present; 
but  he  had  taken  my  measure  for  my 
boots  of  the  future,  which,  made  for 
me,  he  intended  to  wear  himself. 
Somehow  I  had  never  met  this  gen- 
tleman at  home.  He  said  he  perfectly 
remembered  me  as  quite  a  child ;  and 
I've  no  doubt  but  that  he  was  right. 
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Perhaps  his  holidays  coincided  with 
mine,  and  so,  when  he  went  away,  I 
arrived.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  met 
face  to  face  when  I  was  "between 
eleven  and  twelve ;  and,  since  that  day 
in-the  city,  I  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  forgetting  him. 

I  confess  my  sorrow  at  the  personal 
appearance  of  the  wicked  genie  of  my 
story.  I  am  annoyed  that  lie  should 
have  been  at  once  so  patently  pro- 
claimed villain  ;  and,  were  it  in  my 
power  to  change,  I  would  make  him 
of  Saxon  type  (when,  you  see,  he 
would  not  be  cursed  with  this  con- 
ventionally villanous  black  hair), 
and  would  let  him  skip  on  to  the 
scene,  like  a  sheepish  Colin  to  a  pas- 
toral symphony,  without  a  vestige  of 
the  wolf  popping  out  anywhere.  But 
it  cannot  be.  I  an\  not  painting  a 
monster ;  I  am  only  drawing  a  black 
sheep,  whose  dark  wool  is  as  glossy  as 
the  coat  of  a  seal,  and  who  is  an  orna- 
ment, and  not  a  blemish,  to  the  flock. 

For  his  complexion,  it  was  pale, 
lightly  yet  healthily  browned  by  the 
sun.  The  heaviest  part  about  his  face 
was  his  chin :  you  almost  expected  to 
see  it  worked  up  and  down  behind 
the  ears  with  pulleys.  •  Sometimes  I 
noticed,  that,  .while  ruminating,  he 
would  let  it  drop,  and  so  stand  think- 
ing, with  his  mouth  open.  When  he 
had  settled  whatever  it  was  that 
might  be  occupying  his  attention,  he 
would  bring  his  jaws  to  with  a  click 
of  the  teeth,  which  boded  no  good  to 
an  adversary.  This  habit  of  his  was 
uncommonly  startling  to  me,  as  also 
was  his  way  of  wetting  his  lips,  which 
he  often  did  when  he  had  not  quite 
made  up  his  mind  as  to  a  course  to  be 
pursued,  or  whenever  he  permitted 
himself  to  show  his  annoyance. 

He  was  altogether  a  man  of  strik- 
ing appearance.  His  dress  was  ex- 
actly to  his  time  of  life,  and  within 


the  fashion  of  the  day.  As  a  child,  I 
mentally  compared  him  with  my 
uncle,  Herbert  Pritchard,  who,  to  my 
mind,  was  the  gayest  dressed  man  I 
knew :  in  fact,  he  was  all  colored  shirt 
and  patent  boots.  By  the  side  of  Mr. 
Cavander,  Uncle  Herbert  might  be 
considered  as  the  wearer  of  a  fancy 
dress.  In  the  summer  you  would 
have  thought,  on  seeing  Uncle  Her- 
bert's light  and  airy  costume  in  the 
city,  that  he  had  come  thither  in  his 
yacht,  or  in  somebody  else's ;  which 
would  have  been  far  more  probable. 
But  Cavander's  dress  remained  ap- 
parently very  nearly  the  same  at  one 
season  as  at  another,  —  in  perfect 
taste  always  ;  and  you  would  never 
hear  him,  as  you  would  Uncle  Her- 
bert, complaining  of  the  excessive  heat 
of  an  ordinary  summer,  or  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  keeping  warm  in  a  seasonable 
winter,  at  which  time  of  the  year 
Uncle  Herbert's  appearance  was  that 
of  a  man  bound  on  an  expedition  to 
the  northern  regions,  especially  if 
you  met  him  in  a  carriage,  —  some- 
body else's,  of  course,  never  his,  — 
where  he  would  have  rugs  and  wraps 
enough  to  smother  a  whole  orphanage 
asylum  of  babies  in  the  Tower. 

Herbert  Pritchard  was  a  favorite 
with  Cavander,  whom  he  used  to  con- 
sult on  his  u  little  matters  of  business 
in  the  city  "  whenever  he  came  to  see 
my  father.  Herbert's  city  specula- 
tions were  to  Cavander  like  the  card- 
playing  of  old,  ladies  for  counters  at 
twopence  a  dozen.  He  had  micro- 
scopic investments,  too,  in  various  odd 
things,  — all  done,  as  it  were,  in  three- 
penny bits.  It  amused  him,  however ; 
and,  as  it  gave  him  an  interest  in  pe- 
rusing ,the  fcity  article  in  "The 
Times,"  it  also  added  to  his  subjects 
of  conversation.  But,  as  we  shall  see 
more  of  Herbert  Pritchard  later  on,  I 
will  not  stop  to  discuss  him  here. 
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Uncle  Herbert  had  volunteered  to 
see  me  safely  down  to  Carter's,  having 
to  pay  a  visit  in  the  neighborhood. 
I  was  glad  of  this,  as  it  meant  half  a 
sovereign  more  in  my  pocket,  —  cer- 
tainly five  shillings  ;  and  on  previous 
occasions  I  had  been  seen  to  the  sta- 
tion by  one  of  my  father's  clerks,  and 
booked  for  my  destination  like  a  parcel. 
So  Uncle  Herbert  took  the  city  on 
his  road. 

The  city  puzzled  me  immensely; 
but,  as  we  were  driven  up  to  the  office- 
door  in  a  close  cab  (hackney-coaches 
had  recently  gone  out,  and  hansoms 
hadn't  come  in),  I  didn't  on  this  occa- 
sion see  very  much  of  it. 

We  went  up.  some  stone  stairs  into 
a  sort  of  gallery,  dark  and  dirty. 
Had  it  been  Mr.  Cavander  who  had 
taken  me,  I  might  have  suspected 
some  mischief.  I  couldn't  imagine 
my  father  having  any  thing  to  do  with 
such  a  dreary  place  as  this. 

We  stopped  before  a  glass  door,  on 
which  I  distinguished  the  word  "  Pri- 
vate." I  suppose  on  this  occasion  we 
went  in  by  a  back-way.  The  place  has 
been  so  altered  of  late  years,  —  in  fact, 
I  rather  fancy  those  old  offices  have 
been  entirely  pulled  down,  —  that, 
were  I  to  come  upon  it  again  suddenly, 
I  do  not  think  I  should  recognize  it. 

The  private  room  was  empty ;  but 
in  the  front-room,  where  some  clerks 
were  at  a  desk,  behind  a  sort  of  screen 
of  brass  wires,  like  some  sort  of  dan- 
gerous birds,  and  hidden  from  view 
by  green  curtains  on  brass  rods,  stood 
Mr.  Cavander,  leaning  on  the  mantle- 
piece. 

"How  are  you,  Cavander?"  said 
Uncle  Herbert. 

Mr.  Cavander  turned,  and  saluted 
him  with  a  nod,  and  then  took  me 
into  consideration.  There  was  not  at 
this  time  much  of  me  to  take  in ;  and 
he  did  it  with  ease  at  a  glance. 


"  Your  nephew  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Herbert.  "  This  is 
Master  Cecil  Colvin,  on  his  way  to 
school." 

I  expected  to  be  asked  to  shake 
hands  with  Mr.  ,  Cavander ;  but  I 
wasn't :  so  I  merely  looked  up  at  him, 
and  smiled,  with  an  indistinct  notion 
of  corroborating  Uncle  Herbert's 
statement,  which,  if  acted  upon  by 
Mr.  Cavander,  I  surmised  dimly,  and 
from  the  first  with  great  mistrust, 
might  lead  to  half  a  sovereign.  A 
schoolboy's  ideas  are  on  these  occasions 
'  generally  mercenary.  If  Mr.  Cavan- 
der had  given  me  a  shake  of  the  hand 
and  a  tip,  I  wonder  if  my  opinion  of 
him  would  have  been  altered.  I  im- 
agine that  I  should  even  now  still 
have  some  lurking  prejudice  in  his 
favor  in  consequence  of  this  going-to- 
school  gift,  and  would  at  any  time- 
have  lent  an  unwilling  ear  to  wha\. 
might  be  said  against  him.  How- 
ever, he  did  not  give  half  a  sovereign 
or  half  a  penny;  and  consequently, 
not  being  bribed  to  vote  for  him  as 
the  real  friend  of  the  schoolboy,  I  was 
at  liberty  to  resent  any  of  his  obser- 
vations addressed  to  me. 

"  Have  you  been  flogged  yet  ?  "  he 
asked. 

This  was  not  a  pleasant  subject  to 
begin  with ;  and  I  did  resent  it. 

"No,"  I  answered  shortly:  "I've 
not." 

"  Ah  ! "  he   said,    as  if  old  Carter 
had  been  remiss  in  his  duty  on  this 
point.     "A  boy's   no    good   till   he's 
flogged.     You're  going  to  Holyshade  ' 
after  this." 

I  said  that  I  didn't  know.  From 
his  tone  of  allusion  to  this  great  pub- 
lic school,  I  augured  the  worst,  and 
sincerely  hoped  that  my  father  would 
abandon  his  intention. 

"  You  don't  know,"  he  returned, 
eying  me  with  evident  disfavor ;  "  but 
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I  do.  Little  boys  don't  know  what's 
good  for  them.  They  fag  and  flog 
at  Holyshade.  You'll  be  made  to 
clean  the  boots  and  shoes.  That's  the 
thing  to  make  a  man  of  you." 

I  did  not  see  at  the  time,  and1  I 
have  failed  to  understand  since,  how 
cleaning  boots  and  shoes  for  other 
boys  could  advance  me  either  socially 
or  morally.  I  candidly  said  to  Mr. 
Cavander  that  I  did  not  want  to  go  to 
Holyshade. 

"  Oh,  don't  you  ?  "  he  asked  ironi- 
cally. 

"No,"  I  replied,  with  a  smile  that' 
was  so  very  like  a  threatening  rain- 
cloud,  that  Uncle  Herbert  attempted 
to  illuminate  the  view  of  Holyshade 
with  a  few  rays  of  warm  sunlight. 

"  He'll  like  it  well  enough  when 
he's  accustomed  to  it.  Plenty  of  fun, 
boating,  cricket,  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing.  I  know  a  lot  of  Holyshaders. 
Jolly  chaps.  'Gad,  I  wish  they'd 
sent  me  there  !  Ah  !  here's  John." 

My  father  entered,  so  busy  and  pre- 
occupied, that  he  scarcely  took  any 
notice  of  me,*  beyond  patting  my 
cheek,  and  referring  to  his  watch  in 
order  to  see  how  close  at  hand  the 
time  for  the  starting  of  my  train 
might  be. 

Then  he  handed  some  papers  to  one 
clerk,  and  told  another  to  run  over  to 
somewhere  (Capel  Court,  I  suppose) 
and  bring  back  the  latest  news.  Then 
Uncle  Herbert  very  much  wanted  to 
know  something  about  "  Turks ;  "  and, 
the  reply  appearing  unsatisfactory,  he 
wanted  to  know.something  else  about 
"Indians,"  and  something  further 
about  "  Rupees,"  and  requested  a  few 
particulars  as  to  the  Polygon  Tin  Mine 
(in  which  he  was  interested  up  to  the 
price  of  one  share,  value  ten  pounds) 
and  the  Antipodean  Gas  Company; 
and  then,  having,  as  it  seemed,  been 
unable  to  come  to  any  conclusion  on 


any  of  these  subjects,  he  pulled  up  his 
collar  and  wristbands,  and,  lounging 
back  in  a  hard  arm-chair,  he  laid  him- 
self out  on  an  incline,  and  considered 
his  boots,  while  my  father  earnestly 
consulted  Mr.  Cavander. 

I  watched  the  latter  closely.  He 
never  hesitated  when  he  had  once 
shut  his  mouth  with  a  click.  His 
teeth  coming  together  settled  the  mat- 
ter. I  saw  that  my  father  deferred  to 
him  entirely.  I  saw  that  every  thing 
he  was  doing  in  the  city  was  at  his 
friend's  instigation,  and  that,  without 
his  advice,  he  was  doing  nothing. 
The  clerks  coming  in  obeyed  Mr. 
Cavander's  orders,  or  told  my  father 
that  Mr.  Cavander  had  already  ex- 
pressed his  wishes  on  some  business 
affair ;  whereupon  my  father  left  it  to 
him,  and  appeared  perfectly  satisfied 
with  his  arrangements. 

Clients  looked  in  to  see  Cavander  if 
they  could,  and  put  up  with  my  father 
if  they  couldn't ;  or  they  got  Sir  John 
to  speak  'for  them.  And  presently 
they'd  all  talk  together,  while  Cavan- 
der listened,  and  quarrel,  and  get  ex- 
cited, until  a  clerk  who  had  been  pre- 
viously sent  out  would  rusli  in,  and 
hand  a  paper  to  Mr.  Cavander ;  when 
all  would  suspend  their  arguments, 
and  listen  to  the  latest  news  and  his 
advice.  ISTo  one  took  any  notice  of 
me,  except  to  ask  Sir  John,  "  Whose 
boy,  yours?"  when  my  father  smiled 
and  nodded,  —  as  much  as  to  say, "  Yes. 
He's  of  no  consequence  just  now ;  he's 
not  a  man  yet,  only  a  child  ;  but  it  does 
him  good  to  let  him  listen,  as  a  man, 
to  our  conversation.  Don't  mind  him," 
—  and  then  passed  on  to  business. 

Once  a  fat,  foreign  gentleman  —  an 
Italian  merchant,  I  fancy  —  coming 
in  suddenly,  and  out  of  breath, 
thought  to  interest  Cavander  in  his 
behalf  by  pretending  to  be  enraptured 
with  my  personal  appearance,  and 
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then  asking  him  if  I  wasn't  his  eld- 
est. Whereupon  he  answered  curtly, 
No,  tli  at  I  was  nothing  to  do  with 
him,  and  handed  the  mistaken  man 
over  to  the  head  clerk,  and  would 
have  nothing  further  to  say  to  him 
on  any  subject  whatever. 

A  young  clerk,  a  mere  boy,  was 
commissioned  by  my  father  to  see  to 
my  wants  as  to  luncheon  before  I 
started.  The  lad  was  not  allowed  to 
indulge  in  luxuries  himself,  but  was 
told  to  furnish  me  with  whatever  I 
liked  best  at  Birch's,  where  I  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  have  some  delicious 
tartlets,  which  he  put  down  to  me, 
and  we  said  nothing  about  it. 

On  returning  to  the  office,  I  found 
Uncle  Van,  who  had  come  in  from 
Lloyd's,  talking  about  the  fearful 
gales,  which  had  resulted  in  serious 
losses  to  the  underwriters. 

"  I  never  knew  such  a  ting  — he- 
he-he,"  he  was  saying,  laughing  as 
usual,  but  in  a  nervous,  uncertain 
manner.  "Such  losses!  —  my  good- 
a-gracious  !  —  ev'ry  one  is  hit  hart." 

Were  I  to  spell  "  every "  thus, 
"evhry,"  it  might  give  some  idea  of 
Uncle  Van's  way  of  pronouncing  an 
"  r."  It  didn't  sound  at  all  like  one 
of  the  liquid  family,  but  resembled  a 
guttural  that  had  lost  its  way  in  his 
nose. 

"  What  is  it,  Van  ?  "  asked  Cavan- 
der,  smiling;  for  Uncle  Van,  in  his 
way,  amused  him  as  much  as  Herbert 
Pritchard.  My  father  was.  sitting  at 
a  small  table,  casting  up  some  ac- 
counts. 

"  The  late  gales  ? "  suggested  a 
long-legged  gentleman,  looking  out 
from  behind  a  newspaper.  There 
were  generally  three  or  four  nobodies 
in  the  office  reading  the  papers,  and 
imagining  that  they  were  engaged  in 
enormously  profitable  transactions. 
They  were  somehow  or  other  useful 


in  the  way  of  business,  or  they  wouldn't 
have  been  encouraged. 

"  Gales  ! "  exclaimed  Uncle  Van, 
"  tey've  .been  fearful.  We  —  tat  is 
Peter  Hoskins,  Heinz,  and  myself  — 
hat  written  te  '  Prairie  Bird  '  from 
Melbourne* "  — 

"  There  was  nothing  risky  in  that," 
said  Cavander,  stretching  out  his  legs 
on  the  hearth-rug,  and  taking  a  ciga- 
rette out  of  his  case.  Smoking  was 
not  permitted  in  business-hours  to 
any  one  except  Cavander,  whose 
health  was  supposed  to  require  it ;  and 
he  never  used  any  thing  but  cigarettes 
of  his  own  private  and  particular 
manufacture. 

"Risky!"  exclaimed  Uncle  Van, 
"  no,  it  vas  a  certainty." 

"  And  it  hasn't  come  in  ?  "  said  my 
father  carelessly,  finishing  his  sum  in 
arithmetic,  and  opening  his  desk. 

"  It's  te  vorst  of  to-tay ;  and  tere  are 
sonneting  like  tventy  wrecks  on  te 
coast,"  replied  Uncle  Van,  shaking 
the  paper  in  his  hand.  "  Zee  'ere  !  No 
salvage,  notting  at  all.  Zee  tese  tele- 
graph account  to  te  room.  Zee,  I  reat 
you  —  um  —  um  — ( Total  loss  of  te 
"Prairie  Bird"  .  .  .  te  names  of  te 
five  persons  ascertaint  to  have  been 
savet '  —  tat's  notting.  I  reat  you 
tese  accounts :  it  vas  fearful  .  .  . 
'  savet '  —  yes  "  —  he  was  so  agitated 
that  he  had  some  difficulty  in  picking 
out  the  part  of  the  paragraph  he  re- 
quired ;  and  thus  it  happened,  that  in- 
voluntarily he  ran  over  the  line  con- 
taining the  list  of  the  people  rescued 
from  the  vessel  —  "Jacob  Furnival, 

Peiifold,  Richard  Varish  (of  Sun- 

derland),  Sarah  Win  grove  "  — 

A  startled  exclamation  escaped  my 
father  as  he  sat  with  the  half-raised 
lid  of  the  desk  in  his  hand,  while  Cav- 
ander, for  one  second,  paused  in  light- 
ing his  cigarette. 

"Eh?"  said   Uncle  Van,  looking 
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up;  and  the  long-legged  gentleman, 
emerging  from  behind  his  newspaper, 
observed  that  the  storm  must  have  in- 
deed been  awful. 

Uncle  Herbert  remarked,  that  it 
would  have  been  nasty  weather  for  a 
cruise,  and  requested,  being  nautically 
interested,  further  particulars. 

Uncle  Van  turned  towards  him, 
and  commenced  reading  his  account 
of  it,  including  once  more  the  list  of 
names. 

It  was  listened  to  with  breathless 
attention  ;  and  I  well  remember  noti- 
cing how  my  father,  from  time  to  time, 
cast  a  nervous  glance  at  Cavander, 
who  stood  before  the  fireplace  imper- 
turbably  smoking  a  cigarette. 

Having  made  his  effect  here,  Uncle 
Van,  after  nodding  kindly  to  me,  hur- 
ried off,  to  be  the  first  with  the  news 
in  another  quarter. 

Observing  that  my  father  was  ap- 
parently disinclined  to  enter  upon  any 
business  except  his  own  that  day,  —  for 
he  was  still  seated  at  his  desk,  and 
engaged  upon  whole  rows  of  accounts 
on  several  sheets  of  paper,  —  Herbert 
Fritchard  rose  to  fulfil  his  promise  of 
seeing  me  safely  off  by  the  train  which 
was  'to  take  me  back  to  school. 

My  father  said,  "Certainly,  thank 
you  !  "  and  shook  my  hand  shortly  and 
coldly.  Suddenly  it  occurred  to  him 
that  I  should  want  some  money ;  and 
he  gave  me  a  sovereign,  for  which  I 
thanked  him. 

For  an  embrace,  for  a  cheering 
smile,  for  one  warm  word  of  interest 
in  niy  career,  I  would  have  sacrificed 


my  gold-piece  then  and  there.  In 
another  moment  my  heart  would  have 
spoken,  and  I  should  have  burst  into 
tears,  had  not  Mr.  Cavander  said,  as 
I  followed  Uncle  Herbert  to  the 
door,  — 

"You'll  be  flogged  when  you  get 
back  for  being  a  day  late." 

I  replied  surlity,  "  No,  I  shaVt ; " 
but,  after  this  intimation,  I  didn't  feel 
at  all  comfortable  on  the  subject, 
and  my  dislike  of  my  father's  friend 
became  intensified  by  several  de- 
grees. 

As  I  went  along  the  dark  passage, 
I  lagged  behind  Uncle  Herbert,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  my  father  coining  out 
and  embracing  me.  This  slow  pro- 
gression brought  me  opposite  the 
inner  private  room,  the  door  of  which, 
marked  "  Private,"  opened  on  to  the 
landing. 

I  was  startled  by  a  dull  sound,  as 
of  some  one  thumping  a  table  heavily, 
and  then  my  father's  voice  anxiously 
addressing  Cavander,  — 

"  You  heard  the  name  ?  "' 

"  Yes,"  answered  Cavander  quietly: 
"  what  of  it  ?  " 

"  What  of  it !  "  exclaimed  my  father. 
"  Wlrv,  heavens  !  Cavander,  did  you 
not  tell  me  that  she  "  — 

Here  Uncle  Herbert  loudly  called 
to  me  to  descend  the  staircase ;  and 
as  quickly  and  as  lightly  as  I  could, 
lest  the  man  I  most  dreaded  should 
come  out,  and  accuse  me  of  eavesdrop- 
ping, I  ran  on,  and  in  another  minute 
was  at  my  uncle's  side,  and  in  the 
street. 


[To  be  continued.] 
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BY   EMILY    FAITHFULL. 


THE  two  sentiments  in  relation  to 
my  own  country,  most  frequently  ex- 
pressed to  me  in  America,  have  been 
an  enthusiastic  regard  for  the  personal 
virtues  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  and 
the  almost  universal  opinion  that 
Great  Britain  is  on  the  eve  of  passing 
from  a  monarchy  into  a  republic. 

In  response  to  a  popular  wish  when 
I  arrived  in  the  United  States  last  Sep- 
tember, I  gave  an  account  of  Queen 
Victoria's  public  work  and  character : 
before  I  return  to  my  native  land,  I 
desire  to  give  expression  to  some  opin- 
ions respecting  the  present  state  of 
loyalty  in  England,  in  a  form  which 
will  be  less  evanescent  than  a  mere 
platform  utterance. 

Long  before  I  visited  America,  my 
faith  in  the  divine  right  of  kings  had 
deserted  me.  What  I  might  have  be- 
lieved in  that  matter,  if  I  had  not  in- 
cluded amongst  my  earliest  studies  the 
history  of  kings,  queens,  and  monar- 
chies, I  cannot  now  say  ;  but,  having 
made  myself  acquainted  with  that 
interesting  branch  of  learning,  I  was 
forced  to  one  of  two  conclusions, — 
either  that  kings  had  a  remarkable  tal- 
ent for  breaking  down  that  divinity, 
or  that  the  divinity  was,  after  all,  but 
a  pleasant  myth.  In  the  interests  of 
common  sense  I  adopted  the  last  con- 
clusion. Now  that  I  have  been  brought 
into  actual  contact  with  the  repub- 
lican form  of  government  existing  in 
the  United  States,  I  am  less  discon- 
tented than  I  expected  to  be  with  our 
English  institutions;  for  the  divinity 
which  is  commonly  supposed  to  hedge 
a  king  is  conveniently  tempered  for 
us,  in  the  old  country,  by  the  undis- 
puted mortality  of  our  ministers. 

Doubtless  a  true  republic  is  the  per- 


fect flower  of  civilization ;  and  it  will 
be  a  great  day  for  England  when  the 
right  of  every  individual  to  use  the 
power  God  has  given,  free  from  inter- 
ested interference,  is  recognized.  To 
that  goal,  though  our  progress  may 
be  slow,  we  are  steadily  advancing. 
But  dare  I  say,  in  this  free  country, 
that  Great  Britain  stands  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  in  far  less  danger  of  the 
much-to-be-dreaded  "  one-man  power" 
than  America,  and  that,  even  now, 
"  we  the  people  "  virtually  rule  ?  We 
have  certainly  arrived  at  a  period  of 
history  in  England,  where,  for  the  fu- 
ture, two  things  are  impossible  on  the 
throne, — a  political  meddler  and  a 
dissolute  sovereign.  We  estimate  our 
monarchy  at  its  precise  worth ;  and 
there  is  no  higher  proof  of  the  good 
sense  of  Queen  Victoria,  or  the  benefi- 
cent influence  exercised  by  the  late 
prince-consort,  than  the  happy  suc- 
cess which  attended  their  efforts  to 
avoid  that  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  which 
any  future  sovereign,  who  wishes  to 
retain  his  crown,  must  avoid  also. 

Let  me  begin  by  assuring  my  read- 
ers that  sensible  people  in  England- 
are  thoroughly  ashamed  of  their 
countrymen  whose  loyalty  is  degraded 
into  a  superlative  development  of  the 
worst  kind  of  flunkeyisin.  There  are, 
of  course,  persons  who  look  to  the  throne 
as  the  pinnacle  of  social  greatness,  quite 
apart  from  the  character  of  its  occu- 
pant. They  regard  it  as  the  thing, 
nearness  to  which  gives  eminence,  and 
the  opportunity  of  lording  it  over 
their  fellows.  They  worship  it  because 
they  love  vulgar  display ;  and  the 
throne  is  to  them  the  visible  embodi- 
ment of  liveries  and  coronets.  The 
worst  kings  we  ever  had  never  lacked 
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even  church  dignitaries  to  praise  their 
virtues.  The  clergyman  who  took  for 
the  text  of  his  funeral-sermon  on  the 
death  of  one  of  the  Georges,  "  And 
the  beggar  died,"  was  so  daring  an 
exception  to  his  fellows,  that  he  lias 
come  down  to  posterity  with  the  mark 
of  fame  on  his  memory.  Mr.  Thack- 
eray used  to  say,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble, in  our  condition  of  society,  for  any 
true  Briton  not  to  be  sometimes  a 
snob.  He  declared  that  the  increase, 
encouragement,  and  maintenance  of 
snobs  were  among  the  "  priceless  ser- 
vices we  owe  to  our  nobility.'7  How 
should  it  be  otherwise,  he  asked,  in  a 
country  "  where  lordolatry  is  part  of 
our  creed,  and  where  our  children  are 
brought  up  to  respect  the  peerage  as 
the  Englishman's  second  Bible.?  There 
are  only  a  few  philosophers  who  -can 
mark  the  phenomenon  calmly  ;  and,  of 
these,  is  there  one  whose  heart  would 
not  throb  with  pleasure  if  he  could  be 
seen  by  all  his  acquaintances  walking 
arm  in  arm  with  a  couple  of  royal 
dukes  down  Regent  Street  ?  " 

And  in  this  great  republic,  while 
I  have  been  often  assailed  about  our 
aristocratic  institutions,  I  have  not 
visited  a  single  town  without  hearing 
remarks  which  imply  its  equivalent. 
"  Mrs.  So-so  is  not  in  society,  we 
don't  visit  her,"  has  met  my  ear  on 
more  than  one  occasion ;  and  there  is 
every  appearance,  in  the  large  cities,  of 
the  establishment  of  an  aristocracy  of 
wealth,  which  threatens,  I  venture  to 
think,  to  prove  as  obnoxious  as  the  Eu- 
ropean aristocracies  of  rank,  if  not  put 
down  by  the  cultured  and  more  refined 
classes  of  the  American  community. 

In  speaking  with  respectful  sympa- 
thy of  the  feeling  which  is  recognized 
as  loyalty,  my  readers  will  not  do  me 
the  injustice  of  supposing  that  I  have 
any  patience  with  the  flunkeyism 
which  occasionally  induces  so-called 


English  gentlemen  and  ladies  to 
scramble  —  as  I  once  saw  them  do  at 
Watford  —  for  the  cherry-stones  left 
on  the  Prince  of  Wales's  dessert-plate, 
or  with  the  treasuring-up  of  a  piece  of 
biscuit  left  on  the  table  by  royal  fin- 
gers, or  the  "glass-casing"  of  a  kid 
glove  which  a  prince  of  the  blood 
happened  to  touch  in  the  course  of  a 
quadrille.  Such  persons  need  to  be 
reminded  of  that  excellent  definition, 
"He  who  meanly  admires  mean  things 
is  a  snob."  Silly  worshippers  of  mere 
pomp  and  glitter  know  nothing  of  true 
loyalty.  The  people  who  were  fore- 
most in  their  efforts  to  hunt  Queen 
Victoria  out  of  the  sacred  retirement 
of  her  widowhood  were  those  who  in 
other  days  had  been  loudest  in  their 
pretensions  of  attachment.  Abject 
cringing  to  the  outward  show  of  pomp 
and  circumstance  is  too  often  mis- 
taken for  loyalty. 

The  loyalty  which  now  exists  in 
England  has  been  defined  as  the  loy- 
alty which  fancies  it  has  a  philosophic 
justification  in  the  necessities  of  hu- 
man society,  —  the  loyalty  which  rev- 
erences the  throne  on  account  of  its 
historic  records,  and  the  loyalty  of 
"  national  bumptiousness." 

It  is,  perhaps,  true  that  the  British 
public,  not  understanding  the  myste- 
ries of  the  civil  list,  hold  to  the  belief 
that  they  keep  the  queen  and  the  royal 
family.  The  crowd  which  cheers  so 
heartily  as  the  royal  carriage  rolls  by, 
doubtless  regards  the  scarlet-clad  foot- 
men with  a  feeling  of  increased  satis- 
faction as  the  fact  becomes  more  and 
more  apparent  that  the  queen  and 
her  children,  with  their  gorgeous  sur- 
roundings, are,  after  all,  but  paid  ser- 
vants of  the  State. 

And  it  must  also  be  confessed  that 
the  dislike  of  paying  so  much  for  so 
little  is  now  increasing  in  England. 
There  are  long-suffering  rate-payers 
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who  read  certain  court-circular  an- 
nouncements respecting  the  growing 
number  of  her  Majesty's  grandchild- 
ren, and  ask,  "  How  long  are  these  per- 
sonages to  be  supported  on  the  toil  of 
others  ?  " 

But  at  the  same  time,  as  long  as 
undue  extravagance  is  avoided,  to  the 
country  at  large  the  display  of  royal 
splendor  has  always  been  agreeable ; 
for  while  we  pay  handsomely  to  keep 
our  court  moving  in  befitting  state 
and  grandeur,  we  know  perfectly  well 
why  we  do  it,  and  are  proud  to  remem- 
ber meanwhile,  that,  if  the  time  arrives 
when  a  change  proves  necessary,  our 
system  of  government  will  go  on  as 
smoothly  and  effectively  without,  as 
with)  a  crowned  president,  who,  by 
the  way,  has  hardly  presidential  pow- 
ers, and  is  not  even  the  keeper  of 
her  own  conscience. 

Putting  aside  those  demonstrative 
persons  to  whom  I  have  already  al- 
luded, it  will  not  be  too  much  to  say 
that  the  loyalty  of  Englishmen  is 
made  up  of  contentment  with  an  in- 
stitution which  works  well,  —  better 
than  in  many  of  the  neighboring 
countries  of  Europe,  —  and  belief  in 
and  devotion  to  a  principle  which  they 
have  the  power  to  keep  within  its 
legitimate  limits.  The  costliness  of 
the  machinery  may  be  a  sore  offence 
to  the  republicans  of  our  country; 
but  the  bulk  of  the  people,  when  as- 
sailed on  the  subject  of  monarchy, 
shrug  their  shoulders,  acknowledging, 
perhaps,  that,  if  it  were  a  question  of 
beginning  again,  the  throne  would  -not 
be  established  as  the  centre  of  the 
machinery  of  the  State :  but  in  the 
end  they  declare  they  would  rather 
bear  the  ills  they  have  than  fly  to 
others  that  they  know  not  of.  Even 
Sir  Charles  Dilke,  one  of  our  foremost 
republican  leaders,  seems  lately  to 
have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
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reforms  of  which  he  has  been  so  fear- 
less an  advocate  are  perfectly  com- 
patible with  monarchy.  In  fact,  virtu- 
ally we  are  already  a  self-governing 
people ;  and  the  English  love  too  much 
an  abstract  idea  to  put  aside  their 
monarchy  so  long  as  they  and  their 
schemes  of  government  are  not  inter- 
fered with. 

The  loyalty  which  really  animates 
us  as  a  nation  at  the  present  moment 
takes  the  form  of  personal  attachment 
to  the  queen  and  her  children;  and, 
that  Victoria  deserves  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  her  people,  no  American 
will  doubt. 

When  English  orators  in  their 
after-dinner  speeches  say  that  "her 
gracious  Majesty  rules  in  the  hearts 
of  her  people,"  they  indicate  the  effect 
of  her  blameless  life,  and  wise,  that  is 
to  say,  non-meddlesome  reign.  Not 
that  the  queen  has  taken  the  position 
of  a  mere  cipher ;  for  it  is  well  known 
that  the  work  she  has  done  in  relation 
to  the  State  has  been  enormous.  Her 
devotion  to  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment has  never  been  relaxed,  though 
her  appearances  at  drawing-rooms  and 
levees  have  been  somewhat  few  and 
far  between  of  late  years,  —  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  once  a  dissatisfaction 
which  arose  broke  into  an  open  ex- 
pression of  disapprobation,  until,  set- 
ting aside  court  reserves  and  prece- 
dents, the.  queen  told  her  people  in 
the  columns  of  our  leading  daily  paper, 
that  her  health  was  so  shaken  by 
the  desolation  which  had  taken  the 
place  of  her  former  happiness,  that 
she  could  not  undertake  the  mere  cere- 
monies which  could  be  as  well  per- 
formed by  the  other  members  of  the 
famity;  and  our  loyalty  was  stirred 
to  its  deepest  depths  by  this  novel, 
simple,  and  pathetic  form  of  appeal. 
The  sight  of  the  queen  as  a  widow 
has  certainly  strengthened  the  per- 
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sonal  feeling  with  which  my  country- 
men regard  her. 

I  have  frequently,  in  large  assem- 
blies, watched  most  keenly  the  audi- 
ence, and  noted  the  expression  which 
passed  across  the  faces  of  the  people 
as  they  rose  to  welcome  their  sovereign ; 
and  it  left  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
a  strong  personal  liking  for  Victoria 
was  the  keynote  of  their  enthusiasm. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  Eng- 
lishmen love  the  kingly  name  so  well, 
that  we  should  shout  ourselves  hoarse 
in  welcoming  at  some  public  banquet 
his  Satanic  Majesty  himself. 

If  by  that  is  meant  that  royalty  as 
royalty  obtains  popular  acclamation, 
I  fear  the  charge  is  true ;  but  I  unhes- 
itatingly declare,  that,  in  the  present 
case,  a  better  element  prevails,  the 
signs  of  which  I  have  seen  in  many 
a  dimmed  eye  that  has  gazed  upon 
the  saddened  face  of  Queen  Victoria 
in  her  widow's  weeds.  Her  life,  too, 
has  been  just  the  history  that  English- 
men love  to  contemplate.  It  has  not 
been  without  its  romance.  It  has 
been  irreproachable ;  and  it  has  been 
hallowed  by  deep  affliction.  Called 
by  a  sudden  turn  in  the 'wheel  of  for- 
tune to  use  the  sceptre  when  most 
girls  have  only  just  laid  aside  the 
skipping-rope,  —  at  least  in  the  good 
old  days,  when  girls  were  girls  a 
great  deal  longer  than  they  are  at 
present,  —  Victoria  began  by  enlisting 
the  personal  sympathy  of  the  nation  ; 
and  to  this  hour  she  has  never  lost  it. 
The  people  regarded  her  then  as  one 
who  needed  their  protecting  sympa- 
thy ;  and  they  have,  in  these  later 
/  years,  come  back  to  the  same  feeling, 
although  from  a  different  cause. 

To  a  nation  which  sets  the  highest 
value  upon  home-life,  there  was  some- 
thing infinitely  touching  and  noble  in 
the  love  which  bound  together  the 
queen  and  her  husband :  and  all  Eng- 


land watched  with  tenderness  the  in- 
tertwining of  two  pure  and  hallowed 
affections,  woven  together  without 
flaw,  and  maintained  in  its  integrity 
till  the  frosty  fingers  of  Death  unrav- 
elled the  perfect  fabric  which  busy  love, 
during  those  long,  happy,  married 
years,  had  wrought. 

Victoria  has,  during  her  prosperous 
reign,  most  certainly  restored  to  loy- 
alty its  old  prestige  ;  and  those  who 
see  with  their  own  eyes  the  effect  now 
produced  by  her  appearance  in  public 
will  at  once  understand  the  personal 
respect,  and  even  affection,  which  is  the 
foundation  for  the  sentiment  which  may 
be  described  as  loyalty  to  the  queen 
rather  than  loyalty  to  the  throne. 

Loyalty  to  the  throne  in  England 
invariably  means  hatred  to  some  polit- 
ical party ;  but  loyalty  to  Victoria 
may  be  indulged  in  without  exercising 
your  devotion  at  some  one  else's  ex- 
pense. When  the  Cavaliers  used  to 
talk  of  their  loyalty  to  the  throne,  they 
meant  undying  hatred  to  the  Round- 
heads, although  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  were  also  animated  by  person- 
al devotion  to  their  unfortunate  king. 

So  in  England,  at  the  present 
moment,  when  the  conservative  party 
boasts  of  its  loyalty  to  the  throne,  it  is  a 
pleasant  way  of  having  what  is  termed 
a  fling  at  their  reforming  opponents. 

When  kings  and  queens  were  clad 
in  purple  and  fine  gold,  and  sat  upon 
real  thrones,  wielding  real  sceptres,  as 
we  see  them  now-a-days  upon  the  stage, 
when  they  fulfilled  to  the  last  iota  all 
ceremonial  observances,  —  there  was  a 
distinct  idea  in  men's  minds  about  the 
throne. 

In  these  days,  it  is  all  left  to  the 
imagination  ;  and  the  cheap  press,  and 
science  of  photography,  have  played 
immense  havoc  with  the  romantic  ima- 
ges which  people  used  to  set  up  in  their 
hearts  of  kings,  queens,  and  princes. 
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Eoyalty  did  a  daring  thing  when 
it  commenced  to  have  its  portraits 
taken  with  bahies  climbing  over  its 
shoulders,  and  pipes  in  its  hand. 

But  in  England  it  can  afford  to 
show  the  people  its  inner  life  ;  it  can 
be  thoroughly  independent  of  the 
tragedy  airs  and  graces  which  used  to 
be  thought  indispensable  to  court-life. 
In  England,  our  loyalty  is  rather  to 
the  abstract  idea  of  monarchy.  The 
Constitution  says  to  it,"  Thus  far  shalt 
thou  go,  and  no  farther ; "  and,  with 
the  sharp  and  well-defined  limits  which 
are  thus  insisted  on,  we  accept  our 
loyalty,  and  are  loyal  to  it. 

I  shall  just  single  out  an  example 
or  two  of  the  sentiment  which  is,  as  I 
said,  loyalty  to  the  queen  rather  than 
loyalty  to  the  throne.  State  occasions 
are  naturally  stilted.  The  queen  in 
her  robes  of  state,  opening  parliament, 
is  always  dignified  and  majestic  ;  and 
the  sweet  tones  of  an  exquisitely 
musical  voice  will  ever  linger  in  the 
memory  of  those  who  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  listen  to  them  :  but 
it  is  when  Victoria  appears  plainest 
dressed  of  all  the  circle  of  which  she 
is  centre,  and  with  her  children  round 
her,  that  the  hearts  of  her  people  go 
out  towards  her  with  an  affection  and 
respect  which  is  accorded  to  the  good 
mother  and  true-hearted  widow  rather 
than  the  queen. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  have 
never  seen  Windsor  Park.  I  know  that 
Americans  visiting  England  rarely  miss 
seeing  Windsor  Castle,  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  the  sovereign's  palace,  but 
because  it  is  the  standpoint  whence  you 
can  view  a  magnificent  specimen  of 
English  scenery,  —  a  spot  associated 
with  some  of  the  most  stirring  events 
in  our  national  history.  But  visitors 
who  do  not  miss  the  Bound  Tower  or 
St.  George's  Chapel  sometimes  hurry 
away  without  entering  the  park. 


"  The  free,  fair  homes  of  England, 
How  beautiful  they  stand 
Amidst  the  tall  ancestral  trees, 
O'er  all  the  pleasant  land !  " 

The  "  tall  ancestral  trees  "  in  Wind- 
sor Park  set  the  trees  around  other 
free,  fair  homes  a  goodly  example. 
Imagine  a  long  avenue  of  these  kings 
of  the  English  tree  kind  in  the  dense 
foliage  of  a  lovely  day  in  June,  with 
an  immense  stretch  of  green,  soft  level 
sward  outside  and  beyond  it.  Twenty 
thousand  persons  were  resting,  on  t«he 
day  in  question,  under  the  shade  of 
those  many  armed  sentinels,  who  have 
been  keeping  watch  and  ward  there  for 
hundreds  of  years.  There  were  dukes 
and  duchesses,  earls,  lords,  and  ladies, 
and  squires  of  high  degree, seated  on  the 
tops  of  .their  grand  equipages,  around 
me  members  of  parliament,  ambassa- 
dors, burgesses  from  the  city,  farming- 
folk  from  the  neighboring  homesteads ; 
some  stretched  at  full  length  on  the 
turf,  others  lounging  in  coach,  car- 
riage, wagon,  or  cart. 

Away  on  the  space  bounded  by  the 
trees,  some  fourteen  thousand  of  the 
flower  of  British  troops  were  standing 
in  line.  The  sun  was  streaming  down 
upon  the  gay  scene,  and  lighting  up 
all  these  varied  elements  of  English 
society  without  fear  or  favor. 

In  the  centre  of  the  grand  assem- 
blage, a  small  semicircle,  marked  by 
the  royal  standard,  was  kept  clear,  by 
life  guardsmen  in  all  the  glory  and 
encumbrance  of  their  helmets  and 
cuirasses.-  On  this  spot  all  eyes  were 
fixed ;  for  Queen  Victoria  was  about 
to  review  her  troops. 

Before  long,  at  the  end  of  the  line 
of  spectators  nearest  Windsor  Castle, 
distant  cheering  was  heard;  and,  as 
the  royal  carriage  travelled  to  wards  me, 
the  sound  of  applause  travelled  also. 
The  scarlet  liveries  of  the  royal  ser- 
vants, the  beauty  of  the  queen's  favor- 
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ite  cream-colored  ponies,  the  pomp  of 
the  household  troops  who  acted  as  her 
Majesty's  escort,  must,  doubtless,  be 
taken  into  consideration  as  inciting 
this  miscellaneous  cheering.  But  after 
a  while  the  scarlet  liveries  disappeared ; 
the  ponies  were  unharnessed,  and  led 
away;  the  guardsmen  retired  to  the 
background :  and  what  was  to  be  seen  ? 
A  centre  carriage,  in  which  was  seated 
a  motherly-looking  woman  dressed  in 
plain  black,  and  wearing  a  widow's 
cap.  By  her  side  was  the  Princess  of 
Wales ;  opposite  a  fair-haired  girl 
with  her  brother.  The  eldest  son  of 
the  royal  widow,  and  heir-presumptive 
to  the  crown,  leant  from  his  horse  to 
chat  with  his  wife  and  mother ;  and 
other  princes  and  princesses  joined 
the  group.  The  spectators  for  spme  mo- 
ments watched  in  silence  these  pleas- 
ant family  meetings ;  and  then  sudden- 
ly, without  any  apparent  cause,  but 
really  because  they  were  so  moved  by 
the  sight  they  could  no  longer  con- 
tain their  enthusiasm,  sent  up  shouts 
and  acclamations  which  were  the  out- 
ward signs  of  the  feeling  entertained 
by  the  English  people  for  the  family 
they  are  content  to  maintain  in  their 
royal  palaces. 

The  opening  of  the  New  London 
University  was  a  widely  different 
affair,  except  in  its  exhibition  of  the 
same  sentiment.  In  this  case,  the 
spectators  were  few.  Half  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  present  represented 
the  creme  de  la  creme  of  English 
society  ;  the  other  half,  that  .best  type 
of  our  country,  —  the  families  of  the 
professional  and  middle  classes,  who 
were  there  because  they  represented 
the  culture  which  the  university  was 
formed  to  promote.  At  the  appointed 
hour,  the  queen,  with  the  strict  punc- 
tuality which  is  one  of  her  unfailing 
characteristics,  entered  the  hall,  ac- 


companied by  members  of  her  family 
and  household.  ^  As  she  took  her  place 
on  the  raised  dais  erected  for  the 
royal  party  on  the  floor  of  the  theatre, 
nothing  could  exceed  the  intense 
fervency  of  the  way  in  which  our 
national  anthem  was  sung;  while  the 
dimmed  eyes  of  at  least  one-half  the 
assembly  were  more  eloquent  than 
the  most  tumultuous  applause. 

The  intense  excitement  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  Prince  of  Wales's  ill- 
ness affords  a  notable  example  of  the 
innate  loyalty  of  the  English  charac- 
ter. The  scene  in  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral on  the  day  of  our  public  thanks- 
giving defies  description.  The  impres- 
sion left  on  my  own  mind  of  the  loyalty 
of  England  towards  the  reigning 
family  was  considerably  deepened  as  I 
looked  on  that  occasion  from  the  eager 
faces  of  that  representative  and  bril- 
liant assemblage  to  the  group  of  which 
the  pale  prince  and  his  little  son 
were  the  centre  ;  and  after  the  service, 
when  the  royal  party  left  the  cathe- 
dral in  solemn  silence,  the  rapturous 
shouts  which  hailed  them  from  the 
crowded  streets,  and  every  window 
and  balcony  which  lined  their  route, 
showed  that  the  enthusiasm  was  not 
confined  to  England's  "  upper  ten  thou- 
sand." The  world  moves.  One  of 
Queen  Victoria's  daughters  has  mar- 
ried a  subject ;  and  who  shall  foretell 
the  next  event  ?  I  am  not  attempt- 
ing to  forecast  the  future :  I  content 
myself,  in  this  article,  with  describing 
things  as  they  are,  not  as  they  might 
be.  But,  while  I  am  far  from  claiming 
that  the  present  state  of  things  in 
England  is  satisfactory,  the  evils  I 
have  seen  in  connection  with  a  presi- 
dential campaign  in  America  send  me 
back  to  my  own  land  with  an  in- 
creased amount  of  patience  with  our 
monarchical  form  of  government. 
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UP  among  the  western  hills,  where 
the  snows  are  deep  in  winter,  and 
where  Mayflowers,  ferns,  and  black- 
berries fill  up  the  rest  of  the  year, 
there  lived  a  little  lady  not  alto- 
gether unknown  to  fame. 

Her  beauty  was  wonderful  to  be- 
hold. Golden  hair,  pearly  whiteness, 
rosy  bloom,  and  eyes  of  heaven's  own 
blue,  adorned  her  face.  Her  figure 
—  but  we  will  throw  the  veil  of 
silence  over  that  matchless  form. 
Her  mind  was  serene,  afld  her  tem- 
per excellent :  nothing  ever  provoked 
her  to  anger  —  or  to  any  thing  else. 
Yet  she  was  not  heartless ;  for,  when 
hard  pressed  and  sore  beset,  cries  of 
unearthly  anguish  issued  from  the 
spot  in  which  some  people's  hearts 
are  supposed  to  reside.  That  lady's 
name  was  Miranda,  otherwise  known 
as  "  The  Parish  Doll," 

Her  two  mothers  were  the  Misses 
Guernsey,  daughters  of  the  pastor  of 
the  parish.  They  had  reached  that 
pleasant  season  of  maturity  not  yet 
suggestive  of  the  yellow  leaf;  and, 
being  great  favorites  in  the  parish,  no 
one  but  a  foreign  intruder  would  ever 
have  dreamed  of  calling  them  "  old 
maids." 

Besides,  as  Miss  Arabella  suggested, 
"  to  speak  correctly,  we  are  maiden 
ladies,  not  old  maids ;  for  a  maiden 
lady  is  a  woman  who  has  chosen  to 
remain  single,  and  an  old  maid  is  a 
woman  who  has  had  no  offers." 

Offers  of  what  kind,  not  being 
specified,  must  remain  unexplained. 
But,  as  Miss  Arabella  always  spoke 
truthfully  as  well  as  correctly,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  she  and  her  sister 
had  had  "  offers,"  which  any  one 
might  easily  believe  by  looking  at 
them. 


It  may  furthermore  be  stated,  that, 
from  the  plurality  of  offers  made  to 
the  Misses  Guernsey,  two  had  stood 
out  in  bold  relief,  and  had  not  been 
easy  to  decline. 

Miss  Arabella's  offer  was  shrouded 
in  mystery.  A  gentleman  seems  to 
have  been  connected  with  it ;  and  a 
peculiar  brightness  had  shone,  for  a 
while,  on  Miss  Arabella's  face.  Then 
the  gentleman,  and  the  peculiar 
brightness,  had  both  disappeared,  and 
no  one  had  ever  seen  them  again. 

Miss  Cornelia's  offer  had  been  quite 
different.  Everybody  knew  that 
Philip  Dean  was  in  love  with  her. 
He  had  been  so  ever  since  he  had 
first  met  her,  in  blue  gown  and  white 
sun-bonnet,  picking  berries  on  the 
hillside.  He  had  made  his  offer  in 
several  ways  before  putting  it  into 
words ;  and,  when  that  hapless  time 
had  come,  he,  also,  had  disappeared 
from  her  gentle  life. 

JSTot  in  utter  forgetfulness,  however. 
He  had  gone  to  a  distant  city  to  fight 
the  great  battle  of  bread-and-butter ; 
but,  before  leaving,  he  had  asked 
and  obtained  permission  to  write 
once  a  year  —  "as  a  friend."  Each 
letter  was  an  event  to  two  persons  in 
the  little  parsonage.  Miss  Cornelia 
read  it  to  herself ;  then  she  read  it  to 
her  sister,  skipping  a  few  lines  here 
and  there,  —  sometimes  a  great  many 
lines.  And,  the  more  lines  there 
were  to  skip,  the  sweeter  grew  tlje 
sweetness  in  Cornelia's  brown  eyes. 

On  these  occasions,  Miss  Arabella 
always  took  a  long  walk ;  and,  while 
she  walked  by  herself,  she  thus  talked 
to  herself :  "  I  wonder  if  she  cares  for 
him  in  that  way?  She  denied  it. 
3ut,  if  I  was  sure  of  it,  I  would  not 
let  her  do  it.  One  is  enough.  Some- 
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times  I  fear  we  were  very  foolish  ; 
and  yet  we  are  happy,  —  quite  happy. 
Perhaps  it  is  best  as  it  is.'7 

The  foolishness  to  which  she  re- 
ferred was  perhaps  the  solemn  vow 
made  by  the  two  sisters,  —  when  Ara- 
bella was  eighteen,  and  Cornelia  fif- 
teen, —  that  they  would  never  marry, 
and  always  remain  together  until 
death  should  part  them. 

Miss  Arabella  did  not  explain  this 
when  she  talked  to  herself.  But  the 
vow  had  "been  made,  and  faithfully 
kept ;  and  they  were  quite  happy,  and 
loved  each  other  devotedly :  so  that, 
to  all  appearances,  every  thing  was 
for  the  best,  and  for  the  greatest  hap- 
piness of  the  greatest  number. 

For,  if  the  Misses  Guernsey  had 
not  been  the  Misses.  Guernsey,  who 
in  the  wide  world  would  have  been 
the  mothers  of  the  Parish  Doll? 
Not  the  pastor,  evidently,  nor  the 
pastor's  wife,  nor  any  of  the  deacons. 
Miranda  would  have  been  more  than 
an  orphan :  she  would  never  have 
been  put  together.  And  there  she 
was,  with  a  beautiful  head  sewed 
to  a  beautiful  body,  an  accomplished 
fact,,*nd  a  blessing  to  all  behold- 
ers. 

Miranda's  life  was  full  of  variet}^. 
Part  of  her  time  was  spent  in  a  long 
narrow  box,  the  abode  of  peaceful 
meditation.  Then  came  periods  of 
glowing  happiness,  when  she  was 
held  in  plump  little  arms,  and  pressed 
to  youthful  bosoms ;  when  dewy  lit- 
tle rosebuds  showered  kisses  upon 
her,  and  all  her  charms  were  praised. 
For  when  the  children  of  the  parish 
came,  in  small  detachments,  to  spend 
the  afternoon  at  the  parsonage,  the 
first  question  asked  was,  "  Please, 
Miss  Guernsey,  can  we  see  Miran- 
dy  ?  "  In  after-years,  many  a  little 
maiden  would  remember,  with  a  smile 
or  a  sigh,  the  happy  days  when  the 


beautiful  "  Mirandy >J  had  been  her 
first  and  happy  love. 

While  the  Parish  Doll  was  thus 
gathering  recollections  to  herself,  her 
mothers  were  pursuing  the  even 
tenor  of  their  way.  The  winter  had 
passed,  the  spring  had  come  as  usual; 
and  there  were  no  signs  in  the 
heavens.  Yet  events  of  the  first 
magnitude  — 

But  let  us  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning. 

One  morning  Miss  Arabella  was 
sitting  on  the  kitchen-porch,  prepar- 
ing rhubarb  for  pies,  when  she  per- 
ceived a  girfish  figure  walking  hasti- 
ly across  the  green  common  in  front 
of  the  church.  The  figure  came 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  finally  stopped 
at  the  porch. 

Miss  Arabella  looked  up,  and  met 
a  pair  of  great,  round,  black  eyes 
staring  at  her  from  under  a  much 
battered  hat  and  a  profusion  of  fly- 
ing red  hair. 

"  Please,  ma'am,  be  you  deaf  ?  " 
asked  the  traveller. 

"No,  I  am  not.  Why  do  you 
aslv?" 

"  'Cause,  if  you  was,  I  would  have 
to  holler.  Miss  Brown  she  is  as  deaf 
as  a  door-nail." 

"What  do  you  want?"  asked 
Miss  Arabella. 

Then  the  girl  dropped  a  little 
courtesy,  and  answered  demurely,  — 

"  Please,  ma'am,  I  am  the  new 
girl,  if  you  will  take  me.  I  ain't 
much  to  look  at;  but  I  am  real  smart 
inside." 

"  We  do  not  wish  for  a  girl." 

"  No,  ma'am ;  but  I  want  to  come 
and  work  for  you,  'cause  you  have 
got  the  big  doll,  and  you  ain't  mean 
folks." 

"  Plow  old  are  you  ?  and  what  is 
your  name  ?  " 

"I  am  going  on  fourteen   mostly. 
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And  my  name  is  Polly ;  'cause  I  talk 
so  much,  I  guess." 

"  And  what  else  can  you  do  ?  " 

"  Mostly  every  thing,  when  I  want 
to.  I  have  had  'sperience." 

"  Indeed !  And  "how  did  you  get 
it?" 

"  Get  it  ?  'Cause  I  couldn't  get 
nothing  else.  You  see  "  —  very  con- 
fidentially — "  my  father  he  got 
killed,  or  suthm ;  and  my  mother  she 
took  sick  and  died.  And  there  I 
was.  So  I  runned  away,  and  got 
somewhere ;  and.  I  worked,  and  got 
sent  off.  So  I  kept  a-going  from  pill 
and  to  post,  and  here  I  be.  I  hate 
Miss  Brown,  I  do !  And  so,  if  you 
like,  can't  I  come  here  ?•" 

"  It  is  very  wrong  for  you  to  speak 
so  of  Mrs.  Brown." 

"  ]S"o,  it  ain't,  'cause  it's  true.  She 
says  I  stealed  her  old  shawl ;  and  I 
didn't :  I  don't  never  steal  nothing. 
I  only  took  it  for  my  little  Maggie  as 
was  sick." 

"  Who  is  your  little  Maggie  ?  " 

"  She  is  one  of  my  dolls,  she  is.  I 
have  six  of  them ;  and  I  make  them 
myself,  Ir  do.  You  see,  folks  as  hasn't 
got  nobody  wants  somebody :  it's  kind 
of  encouragin.  But  they  keep  real 
quiet,  and  won't  'sturb  you  a  bit. 
Then  I  am  so  bad,  perhaps  you  can 
make  me  good.  Miss  Brown  says  I 
am  a  case." 

Miss  Arabella  reflected  a  little 
while.  Then  she  talked  with  the 
family;  and  the  result  was,  that 
Polly  came  to  the  parsonage,  bring- 
ing her  dolls  with  her. 

The  dolls  were  made  of  newspa- 
pers, clothed  in  rags,  and  by  no 
means  beautiful.  But  Polly  loved 
them  quite  seriously. 

"  How  can  you  tell  them  apart  ?  " 
asked  Miss  Arabella. 

"  Oh  !  easy  enough.  Some  of  them 
are  taller  than  each  other,  you  see ; 


and  them  two  are  both  twins.  Then, 
when  I  feel  like  it,  I  take  them  out 
and  read  tjiem :  them  papers  is  full 
of  tragedies  and  accidents  and 
things." 

How  she  had  learned  to  read  was 
a  mystery ;  but  she  had  a  decided 
taste  for  literature  and  the  fine  arts. 
Among  her  few  treasures  was  an  en- 
graving representing  the  garden  of 
Eden  before  the  creation  of  man. 
She  called  it  the  "  picture  of  Adam 
and  Eve,"  and  took  particular  pains 
to  explain,  that  "  you  can't  see  Adam 
and  Eve  just  now,  'cause  they  have 
gone  somewhere  else." 

To  such  an  enthusiastic,  artistic 
spirit,  to  behold  Miranda  was  to  love 
her,  and  to  love  was  to  worship.  In- 
deed, it  was  the  only  thing  she 
did  well,  besides  eating.  She  broke 
as  many  dishes  as  she  conveniently 
could;  she  told  as  many  stories  as 
she  could  invent ;  and  at  church  she 
set  all  the  children  laughing,  by 
making  funny  faces,  and  looking  like 
a  martyred  saint  the  moment  she  was 
detected. 

Miss  Arabella,  and  the  whole 
Guernsey  family,  groaned  under  the 
infliction  ;  but  what  was  to  be  dSne  ?  " 

Polly  decided  that  question.  One 
fine  morning  in  August,  Polly  was 
nowhere  to  be  found.  She  had  gone 
away  during  the  night,  and  left  her 
dolls  motherless. 

"  She  will  return  soon,"  said  Miss 
Arabella.  But  she  did  not  return ; 
and  search  was  made  for  her.  No 
one  had  seen  her;  no  one  could  find  her. 

When  we  have  done  our  best,  and 
gone  as  far  as  we  can,  we  must  leave 
the  rest  to  Providence.  At  the  end 
of  two  weeks,  Polly  was  left  to  Prov- 
idence. Events  were  gathering  fast ; 
and  the  Misses  Guernsey  may  be 
pardoned  if  their  own  affairs  en- 
grossed their  thoughts. 
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Miss  Cornelia  received  her  yearly 
letter.  But  such  a  letter !  She  did 
not  read  any  of  it  to  her  sister :  she 
only  stated  that  Philip  "Dean  had 
been  invited  by  one  of  his  old 
friends  to  spend  a  few  days  at  the 
parish,  and  that  he  hoped  to  see 
them.  How  it  could  have  taken 
eight  pages  to  make  such  a  short  an- 
nouncement may  appear  a  little  sin- 
gular; but  some  people  have  a  way  of 
putting  things  so  as  to  make  the  most 
of  them. 

Cornelia  did  not  criticise  Philip's 
style  :  she  simply  added,  "  You  will  be 
glad  to  see  him  again,  won't  you, 
Arabella  ?  " 

And  Arabella  said,  "Yes,  very 
glad,"  in  a  way  that  made  the  least 
of  it. 

Then  the  sisters  said  nothing  more 
about  it;  and  for  two  days  a  slight 
shadow  seemed  to  have  crept  between 
them. 

On  the  third  day  the  shadow  deep- 
ened. 

The  pastor  had  visited  some  friends 
in  the  South  Parish.  He  had  heard 
all  the  news,  and  was  repeating  them 
to  his  assembled  family,  when  he  sud- 
denly said,  "  Oh  !  by  the  way,  I  must 
not  forget,  Mr.  John  Brinsley  was 
there  with  his  two  children.  I  be- 
lieve they  intend  to  give  him  a  call 
at  South  Parish ;  but  he  seems  unde- 
cided, and  I  asked  him  to  come  here 
till  he  had  made  up  his  niind.  I  did 
not  know  he  had  lost  his  wife.  She 
died  two  years  ago,  he  told  me.  I 
believe  he  used  to  be  a  friend  of  yours, 
girls.  He  will  be  here  to-morrow." 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  him," 
said  Cornelia ;  then  she  stole  a  glance 
at  Arabella.  But  nothing  could  be 
seen  of  that  lady,  except  the  outside 
shell.  She  was  mending  stockings, 
and  did  not  neglect  her  duty  by  a  sin- 
gle word  or  look. 


Usually,  when  visitors  were  expect- 
ed, "the  girls"  talked  about  them, 
and  discussed  some  little  arrangements 
for  their  comfort.  But  these  visitors 
did  not  seem  to  need  any  comfort, 
and  were  not  talked  about.  Cornelia 
had  expressed  her  conviction  that 
Arabella-  would  be  glad  to  see  Philip 
Dean,  and  that  she  herself  would  be 
glad  to  see  Mr.  Brinsley ;  and,  as  this 
was  politely  and  truthfully  true,  she 
added  nothing  more. 

"To-morrow"  had  become  to-day. 
Mr.  John  Brinsley  —  a  tall,  fine  look- 
ing man  —  had  come  in  the  morning 
with  his  two  children.  He  had  been 
hospitably  received,  and  had  partaken 
of  a  most  dismal  dinner. 

The  pastor  and  his  wife  had  done 
their  best  to  keep  up  the  conversation  ; 
Cornelia  had  entertained  the  children ; 
and  Mr.  Brinsley  had  even  attempted 
one  joke,  which  fell  so  flat  upon  the 
ear,  that  all  shuddered  who  heard. 
But  how  could  any  man  be  jocular 
with  a  spice,  when  Arabella  sat  there 
in  the  hardest  of  shells  ?  Not  rude, 
not  disdainful,  but  eyeless,  smileless, 
all  but  lifeless  :  even  a  hard-tried  min- 
ister could  find  no  encouragement. 

After  dinner  they  adjourned  to  the 
parlor.  Arabella  was  hemming  crash- 
towels.  If  she  could  have  found  any 
thing  more  ugly  to  hem,  she  would 
have  hemmed  it  with  pleasure.  But 
the  resources  of  the  parish  were  lim- 
ited. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Cornelia 
found  the  children  a  little  burdensome. 
"  I  will  let  you  play  with  Miranda," 
she  said  very  sweetly.  "  We  have  so 
little  need  of  her  in  summer,  that  I 
fear  she  is  not  dressed  for  company ; 
but  you  can  do  what  you  like  with 
her."  Poor  Miranda ! 

Then  Cornelia  went  into  the  next 
room,  opened  the  closet-door,  took 
out  the  meditation-box,  and  proceeded 
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to  resuscitate  Miranda.  A  short  si- 
lence, then  a  cry  of  distress,  "0 
Arabella ! " 

Arabella  came  out  of  her  shell,  and 
rushed  to  her  sister's  assistance.  Cor- 
nelia, pale  and  speechless,  pointed  to 
the  box  with  a  trembling  hand. 

The  box  was  empty.  Miranda  had 
disappeared. 

The  family  and  guests  came  to  view 
the  spot ;  and  each  one  gave  his  opin- 
ion. 

"  No,"  said  Arabella,  "  it  is  useless 
to  look  for  her  in  the  house.  I  know 
what  has  become  of  her.  I*olly  has 
eloped  with  her." 

One  of  the  sweet  uses  of  adversity 
is  that  it  softens  our  hearts.  Ara- 
bella's heart,  or,  at  least,  her  demeanor, 
was  softened  by  the  loss  of  Miranda. 
Mr.  Brinsley's  profession  made  it  per- 
fectly proper  and  seemly  for  him  to 
sympathize  with  sorrow,  and  endeavor 
to  speak  words  of  consolation ;  and 
he  did  do  so  to  the  best  of  his  ability : 
indeed,  he  almost  seemed  to  rejoice  in 
Arabella's  affliction. 

She  grieved  for  Polly,  not  for  her- 
self, be  it  understood ;  and  on  this  neu- 
tral ground  she  was  willing  to  meet 
Mr.  Brinsley,  and  to  accept  his  sym- 
pathy. 

It  was  decided  that  it  would  be  best 
to  interfere  with  Providence,  and 
search  for  Polly  again.  She  deserved 
to  be  found.  Everybody  had  agreed 
to  that  proposition,  and  unanimity 
had  brought  peace,  when  a  knock  was 
heard  at  the  front-door. 

The  pastor  went  to  open  it,  and  re- 
turned soon,  looking  a  little  mysteri- 
ous. "Cornelia,"  he  said,  "some  one 
wants  to  see  you  in  the  study." 

Cornelia  turned  pink,  then  white : 
she  stood  near  the  window  for  a  min- 
ute or  two,  then  she  went  to  the 
study. 

She  remained  there  a  long  while,  — 


so  it  appeared  to  one  person  in  the 
parlor;  and,  at  the  end  of  that  long 
while,  she  opened  the  parlor  door, 
just  a  little,  and  said,  "  Arabella,  will 
you  please  come  for  a  moment  ?  " 

Arabella  was  graciously  pleased  to 
come.  She  entered  the  study  like  an 
ancient  ghost,  and  said  like  a  grand- 
mother, "  We  are  very  glad  to  see  you, 
Philip."  The  words,  "  My  boy,"  trem- 
bled visibly  upon  her  lips ;  but  she  re- 
frained from  speaking  them.  Philip 
Dean  was  only  one  year  older  than 
Cornelia,  therefore  two  years  younger 
than  Arabella ;  and,  on  account  of 
these  two  years,  she  chose  to  regard 
him  as  an  infant,  and  calmly  asked 
him  juvenile  questions* 

This  made  Philip  very  uncomfort- 
able ;  and  he  found  quite  as  little  com- 
fort in  renewing  his  acquaintance 
with  the  rest  of  the  family.  They 
were  all  "  glad  to  see  him  ;  "  but  they 
looked  as  if  they  wished  he  was  not 
there  to  be  seen,  —  all  but  one,  and 
that  one  was  sufficient. 

The  next  day  Philip  returned,  and 
heard  all  about  Miranda.  The  news 
of  her  disappearance  had  spread  far 
and  near;  and  there  was  mourning 
and  wailing  in  many  a  household. 

"  We  must  find  her,"  said  Cornelia 
with  unwonted  decision;  "we  must 
offer  a  reward  for  her." 

"  Yes,"  said  Arabella,  "  whoever 
finds  her  shall  keep  her.  I  want 
Polly." 

People  do  not  always  get  what  they 
want  in  this  world.  Some  people  at 
the  parsonage  got  the  opposite  of  what 
they  wanted.  Arabella  very  nearly 
snubbed  her  sister,  and  went  about 
the  house  like  a  dark  cloud,  asking  her- 
self all  manner  of  sad  questions  :  Had 
the  end  come  ?  Could  it  be  that  their 
happy  life  together  was  to  seem  only 
as  a  moonlight  night,  when  compared 
to  the  sunshine  of  Philip's  presence  ? 
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Cornelia  did  not  dare  to  bask  in  the 
sunshine  openly.  She,  too,  had  her 
fears  and  her  questionings,  and  fol- 
lowed her  sister  everywhere.  And, 
as  Arabella  did  not  often  condescend 
to  cheer  the  Eev.  Mr.  Brinsley  by  her 
presence,  the  gentlemen  were  left  to 
themselves,  and  free  to  court  each 
other  if  they  liked.  But  they  did 
not  like:  it  was  not  what  they 
wanted. 

Mr.  Brinsley  communed  with  the 
pastor,  and  Philip  communed  with 
Nature — in  the  daytime.  In  the 
evenings,  they  all  sat' together  on  the 
porch,  or  in  the  parlor,  which,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  was  not  what  everybody 
wanted. 

At  three  o'clock  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  fourth  day,  Philip  came  to  the 
parsonage  with  a  joyful  countenance. 
"  Can  you  walk  as  far  as  the  north 
woods?"  he 'asked,  "because,  if  you 
can,  I  want  to  show  you>  something 
worth  seeing.  But  you  must  not  ask 
me  what  it  is." 

Miss  Arabella  and  Cornelia  were 
sure  that  they  could ;  and  Mr.  Brins- 
ley expressed  the  same  assurance. 

So  they  started  together ;  and  the 
ladies  managed  so  well,  that  they  kept 
together,  and  bore  it  with  great  cheer- 
fulness. Whether  it  was  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  or  the  warmth  of  charity, 
certain  it  is,  that  the  ice  of  stiffness 
melted  very  fast. 

"Now  we  must  march  in  single 
file,  make  as  little  noise  as  possible, 
and  say  never  a  word.  I  will  lead  the 
way,"  said  Philip,  when  they  had 
reached  the  thickest  part  of  the  wood. 

They  obeyed,  and  followed  him  ill 
silence,  till  he  stopped,  and  pointed 
to  a  narrow  opening  on  the  left. 

And  this  is  what  they  saw:  on  a 
throne  of  moss  and  cedar-branches 
sat  the  beautiful  Miranda,  robed  in 
white ;  and  on  the  fragrant  pine- 


needles  at  her  feet  reclined  jfche  sin- 
ful Polly.  A  hammock  of  Ibrown 
linen  hung  from  a  neighboring  tree ; 
and  a  few  starch-boxes  stood  about 
in  picturesque  disorder. 

Polly  was  gazing  at  Miranda ;  but 
she  soon  became  aware  of  a  presence, 
and  quickly  jumped  to  her  feet. 

"  Law !  I  declare,  Miss  Arbella,  if 
we  ain't  real  glad  to  see  you !  Me  and 
Mirandy  was  getting  kind  of  lone- 
some, we  was.  You  see,  we  have  eat 
up  all  the  blackberries  round  here ;  and 
our  crackers  and  things  is  all  gone, 
mostly :  so  we  was  a-thinking  of  go- 
irfg  home  to-morrow." 

All  this  she  said  with  a  frank  smile, 
and  without  a  shadow  of  fear  or 
shame. 

"  Polly,  I  am  amazed  at  you ! "  said 
Miss  Arabella  sternly. 

"Be  you,  ma'am?  I  don't  know 
what  'mazed  is ;  but  don't  you  fret 
about  us.  Here  we  be,  all  right,  and 
had  all  we  wanted,  didn't  we,  Mirandy? 
Law !  wasn't  we  happy,-  though  ! " 

"  But,  Polly,  don't  you  know  it  was 
very  wicked  to  run  away  ? "  volun- 
teered Mr.  Brinsley. 

Polly  glanced  at  his  white  cravat, 
rolled  her  black  eyes  beatifically,  then 
modestly  cast  them  down,  and  replied, 
"No,  sir,  not  why  we  done  it.  We 
come  here  to  have  a  little  camp-meet- 
ing all  by  ourselves,  we  did." 

This  appeal  to  the  higher  feelings 
could  not  be  resisted.  Philip  laughed ; 
and  the  solemnity  of  the  meeting  was 
destroyed. 

Miss  Arabella  was  the  first  to  re- 
gain her  composure.  "  You  will  please 
walk  home  with  me,  Polly.  Philip, 
here  is  Miranda ;  you  have  found  her, 
and  she  belongs  to  you." 

Miss  Arabella,  Polly,  and  Mr. 
Brinsley  led  the  van ;  and  Polly's 
mind  was  rigorously  improved  all  the 
way  home. 
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Philip  and  Cornelia  walked  a  few 
steps  behind,  only  a  few  steps,  at 
first ;  but,  before  long,  Miss  Arabella's 
voice  was  all  that  could  be  seen  of  her 
and  her  victims. 

"Now!"  thought  Philip.  What 
he  contemplated  was  simply  to  propose 
a  fair  exchange.  He  wanted  to  give 
up  the  Parish  Doll,  and  receive  in  its 
stead  what  had  always  been  to  him 
the  flower  of  the  parish.  But,  when 
he  began  to  speak,  Cornelia  began  to 
laugh.  Philip,  holding  the  doll  in  his 
arms  like  a  baby,and  trying  to  look  sen- 
timental, was  too  much  for  her.  Then 
he  put  Miranda  under  his  arm,  like  a 
stick  ;  but  still  Cornelia  laughed. 

A  few  moments  later,  Miranda  was 
lying  on  the  dewy  grass,  her  blue 
eyes  staring  at  the  solemn  stars. 
Philip  and  Cornelia —  But  starlight 
is  an  indefinite  light,  apt  to  deceive 
people :  otherwise  it  might  have  been 
affirmed  that  —  no,  nothing. 

It  is  a  fact,  or  several  facts,  how- 
ever, that  Miranda  spent  the  whole 
night  on  her  grassy  bed,  studying 
astronomy ;  that  when  Cornelia  came 
home,  rather  later  than  Arabella, 
there  was  upon  her  happy  face  a  look 
of  such  intense  innocence,  that  Ara- 
bella understood  it  at  once. 

Miss  Arabella  was  sitting  in  her 
own  room,  in  the  dark,  when  Cornelia 
came  in,  and,  putting  her  arms  around 
her,  gave  her  a  kiss.  For  a  little 
while  they  did  not  speak;  then  the 
elder  sister  said,  "  I  am  very  glad,  my 
dear,  and  I  shall  be  more  glacj.  every 
day  ;  but  I  must  get  over  my  mourn- 
ing first." 

Cornelia  began  to  mourn,  too,  on 
hearing  this.  But  presently  she 
brightened  up,  and  began  to  show  rea- 
sons why  they  would  have  had  to  part, 
even  if  she  had  remained  at  the  par- 
sonage. 

"Never!"   said  Arabella  with  en- 


ergy. "  I  do  not  blame  you,  Cornelia ; 
indeed,  I  think  you  have  done  perfectly 
right.  But  for  me  it  would  be  ut- 
terly impossible.  I  disapprove  of 
second  marriages." 

Impudent  little  Cornelia  ventured 
to  think  that  perhaps  it  was  first  mar- 
riages to  which  her  sister  objected; 
but  she  only  said,  "  Father  and  mother 
would  be  pleased." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Arabella  hotly, 
"  I  see  it  all,  my  dear  :  I  am  not  blind. 
'And  it  is  a  grief  and  a  sorrow  to  me, 
that  a  woman  at  my  time  of  life,  a 
woman  of  sound  mind  and  delicate 
feelings,  should  be  expected  by  her 
whole  family  to  jump  down  a  man's 
throat.  I  do  not  understand  it." 

If  Miss  Arabella  had  reflected  a 
little,  she  would  have  known  that  her 
whole  family  would  have  been  much 
distressed  at  seeing  her  jump  down  a 
man's  throat,  and  that  Mr.  Brinsley 
himself  might  have  objected  to  that 
form  of  devotion  ;  but  she  was  too 
much  excited  to  re'flect. 

"  You  know,"  said  Cornelia  sooth- 
ingly, "  that  it  is  not  as  if  he  were  a 
stranger :  you  have  known  him  so 
long." 

"That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
my  dear,  and,  if  you  please,  we  will 
not  speak  of  it  again." 

Yet  some  one  must  have  spoken  of 
it  again  ;  for  it  was  soon  rumored  that 
Mr.  Brinsley  had  accepted  the  call 
from  South  Paris,  and  that  the  par- 
sonage was  to  be  fitted  up  to  suit  Miss 
Arabella's  taste. 

And  any  one  who  might  have  hap- 
pened to  be  listening  at  the  study- 
door  on  a  certain  afternoon  would 
have  heard  Arabella  herself  say, 
"  Whenever  you  think  best,"  with 
such  an  air  of,  "  If  it  were  done  when 
'tis  done,  then  'twere  well  it  were 
done  quickly,"  that  a  tragical  termi- 
nation might  have  been  apprehended. 
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But  Mr.  Brinsley  was  not  afraid. 
He  was  a  pugnacious  man,  who  en- 
joyed fighting  for  his  rights ;  and  he 
was  perfectly  satisfied. 

When  people  tried  to  congratulate 
Miss  Arabella,  they  were  utterly  de- 
feated. She  bristled  all  over  with 
dignified  astonishment,  and  struck 
them  dumb.  "  I  must  have  been  a 
great  nuisance  in  the  parish,"  she 
thought,  "they  all  seem  so  glad  to 
get  rid  of  me." 

As  it  is  not  customary  to  end  a 
story  with  a  wedding,  —  much  less 
with  two  weddings,  —  the  word  "  wed- 
ding" will  not  be  mentioned  in  these 
pages. 


But  dolls  are  not  a  forbidden  sub- 
ject. 

Early  in  the  morning  following  a 
certain  previous  evening,  Miranda, 
limp  and  pale,  was  picked  up  by 
Philip  Dean,  and  by  him  given  to 
Cornelia,  who  gave  her  to  Arabella, 
who  gave  her  to  Polly,  who  pen- 
itently restored  her  to  her  proper 
sphere. 

She  is  still  the  "  admired  Miranda, 
the  top  of  admiration."  Better  yet, 
in  her  old  age  and  growing  weak- 
ness, she  is  surrounded  by  faithful 
friends,  who  forget  the  faults,  and  re- 
member only  the  virtues,  of  their  be- 
loved Parish  Doll. 


THE  SECULARIZATION  OF  CHURCH  LANDS. 

A  DEACON'S  CONVERSION. 

• 

BY   J.    P.    QUINCY. 


PUBLICAN.  —  Can  it  be  possible 
that  you  think  of  letting  your  church 
for  a  circus  ? 

DEACON.  —  There  is  little  doubt 
that  we  shall  do  so.  We  are  offered 
an  uncommonly  high  rent  for  it ;  and 
the  matter  is  to  be  settled  at  the  com- 
mittee meeting  this  very  afternoon. 
Our  chairman,  Brother  Bullion,  who  is 
weli  posted  in  the  interests  of  our  de- 
nomination of  True  Zionites,  warmly 
favors  it.  The  principal  opposition 
comes  from  Deacon  Dividend,  who 
has  got  it  into  his  head  that  it  would 
pay  better  to  sell  the  church  to  be 
changed  into  a  theatre,  *as  a  congre- 
gation in  New  York  has  done.  Our 
true  move  would  have  been  to  let  it 
to  the  government  for  a  post-office : 
tha,t  might  have  satisfied  everybody. 


But  there,  you  know,  the  Old  South 
people  were  too  wide  awake  for  us. 
Well,  now,  you  see,  Barnum's  agent 
has  come  along,  and  has  made  us  an 
offer;  and  Bullion  says  we  shall  cer- 
tainly do  a  good  thing  by  accepting  it. 

PUBLICAN.  —  I  am  disposed  to 
question  it. 

DEACON.  — You  wouldn't  say  so  if 
you'd  heard  Brother  Bullion's  argu- 
ment. He  put  the  case  very  strongly. 
Business  is  a  little  unsettled  just 
now,  on  account  of  the  fire.  Bar- 
num's lease  will  run  for  four  years. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  we  could 
cut  our  property  into  store-lots  to 
far  greater  advantage  than  we  can  to- 
day. Meanwhile,  our  rent  pays  the 
minister's  salary,  the  interest  of  what 
money  we  want  to  borrow  to  build 
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our  splendid  new  church,  and  leaves 
us  an  annual  two  thousand  dollars  for 
investment. 

PUBLICAN".  —  Which  sum  there  is 
no  doubt  that  you  will  know  how  to 
place  to  advantage. 

DEACON.  —  Depend  upon  it,  we 
shall  make  no  blunder  there.  Why, 
we  have  already  trebled  the  hand- 
some sum  we  made  by  the  sale  of  our 
chapel  a  few  years  ago.  We  shall 
strike  out  nothing  new,  but  follow  the 
well-approved  plan  that  has  been  so 
blessed  to  True  Zionites  in  other  parts 
of  the  Union.  Why,  when  old  Elder 
Ephraim  heard  how  much  our  people 
had  made  in  the  West,  with  scarcely, 
any  capital  to  start  with,  the  venera- 
ble professor  lifted  his  hands  to  heav- 
en, and  solemnly  prophesied  that  we 
would  be  able  to  buy  a  True  Zion 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  with- 
in thirty  years.  Now,  you  may  say 
that  was  his  joke ;  and  perhaps  it  is 
just  as  well  to  call  it  one :  but  it 
shows  how  the  chances  struck  him. 
Our  notion  is  to  buy  all  the  land  we 
can  get  just  outside  the  present  city 
limits,  —  ten  per  cent  down,  the  rest 
on  mortgage.  We  shall  then  put  up 
True  Zion  Homes  for  all  sorts  of 
broken-down  characters,  which  Chris- 
tians of  other  denominations  will  aid 
us  in  building,  if  they  are  skilfully 
approached.  We  shall  start  a  few 
schools  under  strict  True  Zionites ; 
but  these,  with  a  little  care,  may  be 
made  self-supporting.  As  these  char- 
itable and  educational  institutions 
will  require  very  extensive  grounds, 
we  can  hold  any  number  of  acres 
exempt  from  all  taxation.  In  a  few 
years  the  taxes  will  oblige  our  neigh- 
bors to  cut  up  their  lands,  and  sell 
out  for  what  they  can  get ;  but,  you 
see,  we  can  hold  ours  as  long  as  we 
choose.  We  shall  wait  till  city  popu- 
lations have  settled  all  about  us ; 


then  we  shall  come  into  the  market, 
and  sell  by  the  foot  for  houses  and 
stores.  Bullion,  who  has  made  a  cal- 
culation based  upon  the  recent  growth 
of  this  community,  declares,  that,  in 
ten  years,  we  can  make  enough  to 
build  six  new  churches,  and  fill  their 
choirs  with  the  best  opera-singers 
that  money  can  engage.  You  smile  ; 
but  the  figures  have  been  gone  through 
very  carefully.  The  thing  has  been 
done,  and  it  can  be  done  again.  The 
only  element  of  chance  is  in  the  se- 
lection of  lands ;  and  about  that  we 
shall  take  the  best  advice.  But  throw 
all  this  out  as  doubtful,  if  you  like : 
I  say,  even  if  we  get  nothing  out  of  it 
but  our  new  church,  our  pastor's  sala- 
ry, and  other  running  expenses,  and 
have  two  thousand  dollars  a  year  to 
print  True  Zion  tracts,  —  and  all  this 
without  taking  a  cent  out  of  our 
own  pockets,  —  we  shall  do  pretty 
well. 

PUBLICAN.  —  Almost  as  well  as 
the  feudal  barons  did,  who  plundered 
the  people,  built  churches  with  money 
that  they  never  earned,  and  hired 
priests  to  say  masses  to  save  their 
guilty  old  souls. 

DEACON.  —  Eh  !  What !  Oh,  yes  ! 
now  I  remember  all  about  it.  You're 
the  man  who  was  talking  to  me  some 
six  months  ago  about  taxing  churches. 
You  wanted  us  to  petition  to  have 
our  property  assessed  just  as  if  it 
were  a  club-house  or  a  bowling-alley. 
Of  all  pieces  of  folly  that  sane  men 
were  ever  asked  to  — 

PUBLICAN.  —  Take  care  what  you 
say  !  Since  we  had  our  talk,  a  com- 
mencement has  been  made.  A  lead- 
ing church  in  Milwaukee,  as  I  see  by 
the  papers,  has  joined  other  petition- 
ers to  the  Wisconsin 'legislature  for 
the  removal  of  this  abuse. 

DEACON.  —  At  any  rate,  you'd  bet- 
ter take  back  that  speech  about  the 
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barons ;  for,  until  those  laws  are  abol- 
ished, we  take  only  what  the  people 
intended  to  give  us. 

PUBLICAN. — That  I  deny.  The 
American  people  never  intended  that 
you  should  appropriate  the  proceeds 
of  their  labor  to  build  a  gorgeous 
church,  and  propagate  a  creed  with 
which  not  one  in  fifty  of  them  has 
the  slightest  sympathy. 

DEACON.  —  About  that  matter,  you 
will  excuse  me  for  saying  that  a  law- 
yer's opinion  is  much  better  than 
yours  or  mine. 

PUBLICAN.  —  That  may  be,  if  you 
want  to  know  how  far  the  letter  of 
some  statute  will  permit  you  to  go 
without  danger  of  arrest.  There  is 
scarcely  any  law  whose  intention  may 
not  be  violated  with  impunity  by  tak- 
ing what  the  pettifogger's  slang  calls 
"  good  advice."  But,  my  dear  sir, 
you  are  a  law-maker  as  well  as  a 
church-member.  You  were  in  our 
General  Court  again  last  winter? 
Yes,  I  thought  so.  Now,  if  you  will 
only  put  off  the  character  of  sectarian 
deacon,  and  assume  that  of  American 
legislator,  I  ask  for  no  better  judg- 
ment than  your  own. 

DEACON. — Will  you  again  state 
the  question  which  you  consent  to 
have  me  decide? 

PUBLICAN.  —  Willingly.  I  put  it 
thus :  Griven  our  exemption  laws, 
how  should  equity  and  common  sense 
interpret  them  in  dealing  "with  valua- 
ble churches  thrown  upon  the  market 
by  their  proprietors?  You  will  re- 
member that  many  laws  which  have 
descended  to  us  from  the  past  have 
never  been  fairly  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  the  generation  now  liv- 
ing. To  interpret  what  a  high-minded 
man  must  assume  to  be  the  present 
intention  of  such  laws,  he  must  first 
consider  the  circumstances  that  origi- 
nally gave  them  birth,  and,  after  that, 


the  principles  professed  by  legislators 
of  the  present  day  who  keep  them 
upon  the  statute-book.  Now,  we  de- 
rive our  exemption  laws  from  the  pe- 
riod of  a  State  church,  when  the  theory 
was  held  that  ecclesiastical  lands  were 
rendered  unreservedly  and  forever 
to  the  service  of  the  whole  people. 
It  is  important  to  bear  this  in  mind. 
Now  let  me  put  a  case  :  — 

A  and  B  take  money,  earned  by 
their  labor,  and  saved  by  their  self- 
denial,  and  with  it  buy  adjoining  lots, 
and  put  up  buildings.  Each  spends, 
we  will  say,  ten  thousand  dollars.  A 
builds  a  church  :  B  builds  a  dwelling- 
house.  They  call  upon  you  as  a  legis- 
lator to  inquire  what  you  will  do  for 
them. 

DEACON.  —  Carrying  out  the  inten- 
tion of  the  exemption  laws  that  we 
keep  upon  the  statute-book,  I  should 
say  to  A,  "  You  have  done  well  in 
putting  into  a  church  the  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  earned  by  your  labor  :  it 
shall  never  be  taxed."  To  B  I  should 
say,  "  The  ten  thousand  dollars  that 
you  have  earned,  and  put  into  a  dwell- 
ing-house, I  shall  tax  every  year." 

PUBLICAN.  —  So  far  all  is  clear. 
Suppose  fifteen  years  to  elapse.  B 
now  calls  upon  you,  and  complains  that 
his  house  is  taxed  for  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars.  What  have  you  to 
say  to  him  in  explanation  ? 

DEACON.  —  Something  like  this : 
"  To  the  ten  thousand  dollars  earned 
by  your  labor  is  now  added  a  value 
of  fifteen  thousand  resulting  from  the 
labor  of  other  people.  You  can  de- 
mand this  increased  value  at  any  mo- 
ment by  putting  your  land  into  the 
market;  and  it  is  right  you  should 
make  an  annual  payment  to  the  com- 
munity for  this  privilege." 

PUBLICAN.  —  The  explanation  is 
satisfactory.  B  acknowledges  that  you 
are  right,  and  continues  his  inquiries. 
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"  But  why  should  not  my  neighbor  A 
pay  for  the  increased  value  of  his 
land  ?  I  do  not  ask  you  to  tax  him 
upon  the  ten  thousand  dollars  which 
he  earned ;  for  that  sum  is  forever  ex- 
empted :  hut  how  can  you,  with  any 
show  of  reason,  omit  to  tax  the  un- 
earned fifteen  thousand  dollars  which 
he  ha"s  now  the  privilege  of  taking 
from  the  community  by  selling  his 
land  as  a  store-lot? 

DEACON.  —  That  question,  I  con- 
fess, is  rather  difficult  to  answer. 

PUBLICAN.  —  A  legislator  acquaint- 
ed with  the  history  of  our  exemption 
laws,  and  at  the  same  time  acknowl- 
edging the  principles  which  underlie 
American  government,  could  make 
one  reply,  and,  as  I  believe,  only 
one.  He  must  answer  thus  :  "  I  do 
not  tax  A's  church  lot  as  potentially 
a  store-lot,  because,  being  forever  con- 
secrated to  religious  uses,  it  is  not 
potentially  a  store-lot"  Is  any  other 
explanation  possible  ? 

DEACON.  —  Well,  I  confess  I  can- 
not think  of  any. 

PUBLICAN.  —  It  is  plain  that  the 
worth  of  a  commodity  for  a  particu- 
lar purpose  may  be  given  to  persons 
of  high  moral  character  under  an  im- 
plied understanding  that  it  shall  not 
be  used  for  any  other  purpose.  If  a 
bishop,  in  his  ecclesiastical  capacity, 
accepts  a  free  ticket  from  a  railroad 
company,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  is 
entitled  only  to  that  portion  of  its 
value  which  shall  aid  him  in  dis- 
charging his  episcopal  function  upon 
the  line  of  the  road.  He  has  no  right 
to  resign  his  bishopric,  and  then  sell 
his  free  pass.  Suppose  I  should  give 
your  Antiquarian  Society  my  Frank- 
lin Bible,  with  the  philosopher's  auto- 
graph on  the  fly-leaf,  would  you  feel 
justified  in  putting  it  up  at  auc- 
tion? 

DEACON.  —  Certainly  not ;  for  we 


are  honorable  men,  and  should  know 
that  you  never  intended  to  present  us 
with  its  exchangeable  worth  in  dol- 
lars, but  only  with  its  antiquarian 
.value  while  occupying  a  permanent 
place  in  our  collection.  Although 
your  intention  might  not  have  been 
expressed  in  words,  or  backed  by  a 
legal  penalty,  we  should  infer  it  from 
circumstances ;  and  it  would  command 
our  respect.  But  then  the  question 
is,  Are  we  justified  in  supposing  that 
it  was  not  the  intention  of  our  ec- 
clesiastical exemption-laws  to  give 
religious  societies  the  total  increased 
value  of  their  estates  whenever  they 
chose  to  sell  them  for  commercial  pur- 
poses ?  Why  have  you  a  right  to 
assume  this  ? 

PUBLICAN.  —  Because  I  have  a 
right  to  assume  that  no  law  kept 
year  after  year  upon  our  statute-book 
is  intended  to  reverse  the  notorious 
policy  of  our  government  in  a  matter 
of  deepest  concern  to  the  citizen.  If 
there  is  a  distinctive  American  prin- 
ciple, understood  by  every  school-boy, 
it  is  that  any  State  favor  shown  to 
religious  organizations  must  give  no 
unequal  aid  in  propagating  the  differ- 
ent creeds  held  by  the  churches.  If  a 
given  interpretation  of  the  exemption- 
law  must  always  work  in  opposition 
to  this  principle,  it  cannot  be  one  that 
the  legislator  contemplated.  An  il- 
lustration will  make  plain  the  injustice 
I  have  alleged. 

C  and  D  build  churches  in  villages 
ten  miles  apart.  Each  pays  for  land 
and  building  ten  thousand  dollars. 
Both  churches  are  alike  in  size  ;  and 
both  are  filled.  The  moral  service 
each  renders  the  State  is  identical  in 
value.  At  the  end  of  thirty  years,  C's 
church  stands  in  the  village  where  it 
was  placed,  drawing  its  congregation 
from  an  area  of  five  miles.  D's 
church  is  now  in  the  centre  of  a  city, 
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built  up  by  the  toils  and  risks  of  a 
heavily- taxed  population  of  all  creeds, 
and  of  no  creed.  D  now  proposes  to 
sell  his  church  for  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  the  land  upon  which 
it  stands  having  acquired  that  value 
for  commercial  purposes.  Whereupon 
C  calls  upon  his  legislator,  and  makes 
this  just  complaint  :  — 

"  While  favoring  our  churches  with 
a  special  privilege,  I  beg  that  you 
will  take  care  to  favor  them  equally. 
D  and  I  have  rendered  precisely  the 
same  service  ;  yet,  through  your  in- 
terference, D  proposes  to  possess  him- 
self of  a  large  sum  of  money,  nine- 
tenths  of  which  he  has  in  no  way 
earned.  I  have  only  the  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  that  I  earned  by  labor  (for 
my  church  will  bring  no  more  if  put 
into  the  market)  wherewith  to  evan- 
gelize the  world  with  my  scriptural 
Orthodoxy.  To  be  sure,  I  hold  that 
sum  untouched,  through  your  priv- 
ilege of  exemption  from  taxation. 
But  D  asserts  that  this  same  privi- 
lege has  given  him  ten  times  the 
amount  wherewith  to  forward  his  un- 
scriptural  Unitarianism.  I  ask  you 
to  do  justice  between  us." 

Now,  if  our  supposed  legislator  be 
worthy  to  exercise  his  function,  I  hold 
that  he  must  reply  substantially 
thus :  — 

((  My  design  was  obviously  to  ex- 
empt from  taxation  the  savings  of  a 
man's  labor,  provided  he  built  a  church 
with  them.  I  also  desired  to  assure 
church-members  that  they  should 
never  be  driven  from  their  familiar 
houses  of  worship  by  taxes  assessed 
upon  their  increasing  value  as  poten- 
tial store-lots.  I  could  do  this  justly 
only  upon  the  ground  that  they  were 
consecrated  to  sacred  uses,  and  were 
not  potential  store-lots.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  I  never  contemplated  your 
churches  as  marketable  commodities. 


So  long  as  both  are  used  for  religious 
purposes,  there  is  no  discrimination 
between  you.  But  now  D  proposes 
to  turn  into  cash  not  only  the  value 
of  his  own  labor,  exempted  from  all 
taxation,  but  the  value  of  other  people's 
labor,  which  he  claims  to  hold  under  a 
similar  privilege.  He  has  no  right  to 
do  this.  I  exempted  the  value  of  his 
land  as  a  perpetual  church-lot,  never 
as  a  potential  store-lot.  In  assum- 
ing that  he  was  possessed  of  this  latter 
value,  he  uses  my  exemption  privi- 
lege to  gain  a  great  advantage  over 
you,  and  to  appropriate  wealth  for 
which  he  has  given  no  compensation. 
I  therefore  decree,  that,  if  D  chooses 
to  sell  his  church,  he  shall  take  his 
original  ten  thousand  dollars,  untaxed 
and  untouched,  and  put  them  to  such 
religious  work  as  he  shall  elect.  Or, 
if  he  asserts  that  his  shrewdness  in 
selecting  this  church-site,  now  so  valu- 
able as  a  store-site,  deserves  compen- 
sation, he  may  receive  it  on  the  same 
terms  that  all  other  citizens  take  the 
increased  value  of  their  estates, — by 
showing  receipts  for  back  tax-bills." 

I  do  not  see  how  any  man  who  has 
not  a  church  to  sell  can  deny  that 
such  a  decision  would  carry  out  the 
intention  of  our  exemption -laws, 
while  according  with  equity  and  com- 
mon sense. 

DEACON.  —  One  man  at  least  who 
has  a  church  to  sell  will  not  deny  it. 
The  confession  is  a  hard  one;  but  — 
you  are  right. 

PUBLICAN.  —  I  did  well,  then,  to 
appeal  from  the  deacon  to  the  legis- 
lator ? 

DEACON.  —  I  thank  you  for  the 
suggestion.  At  the  meeting  this  af- 
ternoon, it  might  be  a  little  awkward 
for  a  deacon  to  confess  that  his  True 
Zion  zeal,  and — and  —  wish  to  spare 
his  own  pocket,  led  him  to  think  of 
taking  his  neighbors'  money  to  pay 
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his  pastor,  and  build  a  luxurious 
church.  But  I  have  a  right  to  speak 
as  a  legislator,  who  represents  the 
whole  people,  as  well  as  a  deacon  in- 
terested in  propagating  the  theologi- 
cal opinions  of  a  sect. 

PUBLICAN.  — Take  care  that  you 
do  not  speak  too  fanatically :  new 
converts,  you  know,  are  a  little  apt  to 
overdo  matters. 

DEACON.  —  If  I  speak  at  all,  I 
must  speak  uncompromisingly,  as  a 
Christian  should.  I  shall  show  our 
committee,  that,  while  we  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  sell  or  let  our  church,  we 
have  no  right  to  take  for  our  sectari- 
an uses  money  representing  its  in- 
creased value  for  secular  purposes. 
If  it  is  let,  we  may  honestly  retain  a 
fair  interest  on  the  original  cost  of 
the  church  to  those  whom  we  repre- 
sent. Whatever  remains  should  be 
paid  into  the  public  treasury  to  lessen 
the  fiscal  burdens  of  the  people.  If 
our  church  is  sold,  the  price  earned 
by  the  labor  of  our  predecessors,  and 
paid  by  them  for  land  and  building,  is 
all  we  can  justly  appropriate.  If  we 
want  Gothic  architecture  and  a  tal- 
ented minister,  we  must  earn  or  save 
the  money  to  pay  for  them,  just  as 
other  Christians  are  forced  to  do. 

PUBLICAN.  —  If  you  really  feel 
this,  you  will  see  that  there  is  some- 
thing for  you  to  do  as  a  legislator, 
should  you  again  be  called  to  exercise 
that  function.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  True  Zion  Church,  under  your 
guidance,  will  do  what  is  right.  But, 
unhappily,  other  professors,  tempted 
like  you,  have  placed  themselves  upon 
the  lowest  margin  of  the  world's  us- 
age. They  have  cared  only  to  keep 
within  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  have 
violated  the  spirit  of  equity  that  was 
designed  to  animate  it. 

DEACON.  —  Sir,  I  will  do  my  duty. 
While  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  in 


favor  of  abolishing  our  ecclesiastical 
exemption  laws,  I  am  certain  that  the 
scandalous  abuse  of  those  laws  can- 
not be  too  soon  stopped  by  positive 
enactment. 

PUBLICAN.  —  That  is  the  first  step 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  people; 
and  it  is  one  which,  as  you  well  say, 
should  be  taken  at  once.  .  The  de- 
mand for  impartial  taxation  neither 
you  nor  I  can  prevent  from  being 
heard  with  passionate  indignation  in 
a  near  future.  But  if  church-mem- 
bers will  now  take  their  true  places 
as  leaders  of  this  movement,  —  and  I 
rejoice  to  say  they  are  beginning  to 
do  so,  —  the  subject  may  receive  the 
statesman-like  consideration  that  it 
eminently  merits.  There  are  equita- 
ble claims,  —  no  less  equitable  be- 
cause they  have  been  created  by  bad 
laws,  —  that  must  be  ascertained  and 
conceded.  It  would  probably  be  ex- 
pedient that  churches  of  historical  or 
architectural  interest  to  the  whole 
community  should  simply  be  put  be- 
yond the  greed  of  sectarian  specula- 
tors. In  lieu  of  taxes,  the  State 
might  prescribe  some  easy  terms 
upon  which  congregations  worship- 
ping in  them  might  direct  their  use. 
After  impartial  taxation  was  estab- 
lished, if  any  church  chose  to  sur- 
render its  right  —  for  it  would  then 
be  its  right  —  to  appropriate  the 
increased  value  of  its  estate  for  secu- 
lar uses,  permission  should  certainly 
be  given  to  value  it,  for  purposes  of 
assessment,  at  its  original  cost. 
But  such  permission  must  of  course 
give  the  State  a  corresponding  privi- 
lege of  taking  the  property  for  public 
uses  by  providing  another  building  of 
equal  value  in  a  location  as  accessible 
to  the  congregation.  Other  allow- 
ances that  a  wise  legislator  could  just- 
ly make,  together  with  the  increased 
income  of  those  accustomed  to  support 
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churches,  would  reduce  the  inconve- 
nience to  a  minimum.  Some  incon- 
venience, however,  there  must  cer- 
tainly be.  No  wrong  can  be  righted 
without  it. 

DEACON".  —  If  the  non-taxation  of 
churches  is  so  palpable  an  injustice 
as  you  suppose,  it  seems  strange  that 
so  few  good  persons  have  protested 
against  it. 

PUBLICAN.  —  This  is  easily  ex- 
plained by  the  confusion  occasioned 
by  the  double  meaning  of  the  word 
"church,"  which  signifies  a  religious 
organization,  as  well  as  the  building 
it  occupies.  Much  might  be  said  in 
favor  of  granting  an  equal  State  aid 
to  all  religious  societies.  They  un- 
doubtedly promote  the  security  of  life 
and  property,  in  which  all  tax-payers 
are  interested.  An  argument  could 
be  framed  in  their  behalf  which 
would  deserve  careful  consideration. 

DEACON.  —  But  if  the  holders  of- 
ecclesiastical  lands  and  buildings 
were  prevented  from  using  their  ex- 
emption privilege  for  speculative  pur- 
poses, would  not  substantial  justice 
be  done  ? 

PUBLICAN.  —  Not  quite,  I  think. 
Let  me  turn  to  my  newspaper  scrap- 
book  for  an  illustration.  Here  is 
something  I  cut  from  "The  New- 
York  Times  "  not  long  ago :  — 

"  A  wealthy  congregation,  whose  place 
of  worship  had  been  below  the  fashiona- 
ble quarter,  recently  followed  the  general 
custom,  and  erected  a  most  expensive 
building  far  up  town.  Not  satisfied  with 
this,  it  cut  off  several  'missions'  and 
Sunday  schools  which  it  had  sustained 
among  the  poor  in  the  lower  wards,  and 
devoted  all  its  charity  funds  to  flying  but- 
tresses, stone  towers,  and  stained  windows. 
Where  its  place  of  worship  is  now,  the 
poor  will  never  come.  Under  its  groined 
arches  and  stately  portals,  the  feet  of  the 
needy  and  unfortunate  will  never  tread. 
None  but  its  meanest  seats  can  even  be 


hired  by  persons  under  the  magical  « ten 
thousand'  income.  It  will  be  a  costly, 
and  not  at  all  beautiful  cathedral  for  a 
few  wealthy  Protestants." 

And  here  is  a  pertinent  little  par- 
agraph from  "The  Springfield  Re- 
publican/' —  a  paper  that  has  a  way 
of  telling  you  just  what  you  want  to 
know :  — 

"  A  thriving  Baptist  church  at  Phila- 
delphia worships  in  a  tent-church,  con- 
sisting of  a  w:ill  tent,  fenced  around, 
floored  inside,  with  five  hundred  sittings 
and  well  furnished  pews.  Total  cost  fif- 
teen hundred  dollars." 

Now,  let  us  suppose  that  this  "  not 
at  all  beautiful  cathedral  for  a  few 
wealthy  Protestants "  took  half  a 
million  of  dollars  from  productive 
employments.  Are  you  prepared  to 
affirm,  upon  your  oath  as  an  Ameri- 
can legislator,  that  its  utility  to  the 
State  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  times 
greater  than  the  "thriving"  tent- 
church  of  the  Baptists  ? 

DEACON.  —  It  would  be  ridiculous 
in  me  to  make  such  an  assertion. 

PUBLICAN.  —  Whether  churches 
promote  religion  in  the  ratio  of  their 
costliness  is  a  question  upon  which 
Christians  are  by  no  means  of  one 
opinion.  The  exquisite  absurdity  of 
a  democratic  State  undertaking  to 
pronounce  judgment  in  the  matter 
scarcely  requires  comment. 

Did  you  ever  reflect,  that,  while 
Tweed  and  his  gang  of  thieves  were 
plundering  the  tax -payers  of  New 
York,  they  were  unable  to  touch  the 
immense  wealth  held  by  the  Catholic 
Church  ?  Suppose  the  astute  and  vi- 
gilant men  who  direct  the  policy  of 
that  organization  had  known,  that, 
for  every  dollar  filched  from  the  earn- 
ings of  the  poor,  a  proportionate 
amount  must  be  stolen  from  their 
ecclesiastical  treasuries,  think  you 
that  foreign  voters  would  have  kept 
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those  robbers  in  power  year  after 
year  ?  Of  course,  I  imply  only  this,  — 
that  the  best  of  people  will  take  extra 
precautions  when  funds  intrusted  to 
them  for  holy  purposes  are  at  risk. 
You  may  urge  the  police  utility  of 
churches  as  guardians  of  political  hon- 
esty ;  but  they  will  not  guard  it  less 
efficiently  when  they  cease  to  be 
the  sole  property-holders  who  have 
no  pecuniary  interest  in  promoting  it. 

DEACON.  —  Past  two  o'clock,  I  de- 
clare !  It's  time  for  me  to  be  off  to 
our  committee  meeting.  Remember, 
I  do  not  promise  as  a  legislator  to 
vote  for  the  repeal  of  our  exemption- 
laws  ;  but,  as  a  Christian  deacon,  I  will 
strenuously  oppose  any  wresting  of 
their  true  significance  to  appropriate 
what  does  not  belong  to  us.  Yes,  I 
have  counted  the  cost.  It  were  bet- 
ter to  come  to  a  tent-church  like  the 
Philadelphia  Baptists  than  to  build 
Solomon's  temple  with  funds  to  which 
our  title  may  be  justly  questioned. 

PUBLICAN.  —  Then  you  will  not 
be  jealous  when  you  pass  some  costly 
basilica,  built,  it  may  be,  by  leasing, 


or  selling,  for  secular  uses,  a  plain 
Puritan  church,  whose  taxes  the  peo- 
ple had  paid  for  more  than  a  century, 
and  whose  historic  spire  they  had 
hoped  would  meet  the  eyes  of  their 
children's  children. 

DEACON. — Well,  there  is  a  little 
human  nature  even  in  us  deacons.  I 
cannot  promise  that  it  will  always  b,e 
kept  under  when  coming  upon  a  rival 
church  edifice  with  its  towers,  arches, 
and  arabesque  tracery,  and  its  genuine 
Latin  motto  carved  up  over  the  door. 

PUBLICAN.  —  Believe  me,  you  will 
do  very  well  without  the  towers  and 
the  tracery,  if  you  do  not  think  them 
worth  paying  for  with  your  own  money. 
But  Latin  mottoes  are  cheap  enough ; 
and,  if  there  is  any  virtue  in  them,  I 
can't  see  why  the  humblest  chapel 
should  go  without.  If  it  were  permis- 
sible to  quote  from  a  heathen,  there  are 
six  words  of  Seneca  which  I  do  not 
think  would  desecrate  the  entrance  to 
a  Christian  church. 

DEACON.  —  And  what  are  they? 

PUBLICAN.  —  "PunAs  DEUS 

PLENAS  ADSPICIT  MANUS." 


UP  TO  THE  HILLS. 

"  I  WILL  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills," 
Though  cold  the  mists  of  morning  shroud  their  brow, 
And  faith,  as  through  a  glass,  sees  dimly  how 
"  From  thence  shall  come  my  help." 

"  I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills  " 
Through  the  fierce  heat  and  burden  of  the  day : 
The  "  shadow  of  the  rock  "  lies  o'er  the  way 
"  From  whence  shall  come  my  help." 

"  I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills  " 
When  reverent  evening  sets  the  gates  ajar, 
And  glimpses  come  of  what  the  glories  are 
"  From  whence  shall  come  my  help." 

"  I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills." 
Through  night  of  agony  and  bloody  sweat 
The  angels  ministered  on  Olivet : 

"  From  thence  shall  come  my  help." 


A.  D.  W. 
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FRENCH  AND  AMERICAN  PARALLELS. 

BY  MARTHA  PERRY  LOWE. 


THE  French  look  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people  from  a  point  of  view  quite 
different  from  that  they  occupy  when 
they  survey  the  English.  Long  cen- 
turies of  national  animosities  and  rival- 
ries have  created  a  chronic  condition 
of  dissatisfaction  between  the  English 
and  French,  amounting,  often,  to  con- 
tempt on  one  side,  and  aversion  on 
the  other. 

We  need  only  take  up  a  copy  of 
"The  London  Times,"  and  then  a 
French  paper,  to  become  confirmed 
in  these  impressions.  We  need  only 
take  up  a  French  novel  —  Dumas' 
"  Georges,"  for  instance  —  to  see  this 
national  animosity  leaping  out,  in  his 
case  not  in  raillery,  but  in  flames. 

We  believe  the  best  English  and 
the  best  French  people  are  conscious 
of  this  state  of  things :  the  healing 
process  must,  therefore,  be  left  to  the 
ameliorating  influence  of  time,  aided 
.by  the  amenities  and  courtesies  of 
civilization,  and  the  broad  statesman- 
ship which  we  hope  the  future  will 
develop  in  England  and  France. 

We  Americans,  in  our  relations 
with  the  French,  have  greatly  the 
advantage  of  the  English  at  the  start. 
We  can  afford  to  be  good-natured, 
inasmuch  as  we  are  far  removed  from 
the  petty  frictions  of  the  Old  World. 
A  wide  ocean  between  Jias  a  very  cool- 
ing influence  in  washing  away  the 
memories  of  little  irritabilities :  as 
for  great  animosities,  we  have  never 
had  them  with  France.  Our  history 
is  short ;  we  have  few  traditions  j  and 
we  have  had,  generally,  the  most 
agreeable  relations  with  that  nation. 
When  Napoleon  III.  attempted  to 
seat  a  ruler  of  his  choice  in  Mexico,  our 
people  surveyed  him  with  an  amiable 


smile  of  disdain,  and  thought  no  less 
of  the  French  people. 

There  is  danger,  under  these  circum- 
stances, lest  we  shall  allow  ourselves 
to  be  somewhat  conceited  in  our  social 
relations  with  the  French,  and  permit 
ourselves  to  be  set  off,  in  their  eyes, 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  English. 

Let  us  see  where  are  the  points  of 
real  contact  between  the  Americans 
and  the  French,  what  are  the  bonds 
of  our  sympathy,  and  our  similarities 
of  temperament.  We  know  that 
these  harmonies  may  exist,  because, 
as  St.  Paul  says,  "  God  hath  made  of 
one  blood  all  the  nations  on  the  face 
of  the  earth." 

First,  the  Americans,  from  their 
roving  habits  in  their  own  country, 
have  become  somewhat  cosmopolitan 
in  their  tastes :  they  have  an  elasticity 
of  temperament  which  enables  them  to 
see  affinities  to  which  an  Englishman 
would  shut  his  eyes.  These  affinities 
are,  in  some  cases,  founded  on  facts. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  matter  of  dress. 
The  Americans  are  the  only  people 
who  follow  absolutely  the  French 
fashions.  We  may  say  this  indicates 
a  very  servile  spirit  on  our  part ;  that 
the  English  show  much  more  nation- 
ality and  independence  in  following 
their  own  fashions,  however  inferior 
to  the  French  we  may  think  them  in 
point  of  taste. 

This  is  an  open  question :  there  is 
a  great  deal  to  be  said  011  both  sides. 
It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  the 
English  do  follow  the  French  fashions, 
but  not  unreservedly :  they  rarely 
sacrifice  health  to  its  dictates ;  but 
they  do,  on  the  other  hand,  often  sacri- 
fice beauty  by  mingling  two  styles,  — 
their  own,  and  that  of  their  neighbors. 
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It  may  be  a  fine  thing  for  a  nation 
to  have  its  own  costumes,  and  keep 
to  them  absolutely ;  but  the  time  has 
gone  by  for  that,  except  among  the 
peasantry  of  Europe.  The  nations  are 
shaken  up  together  in  these  modern 
days ;  and  they  find  it  convenient, 
in  so  small  a  matter  as  dress,  to  con- 
form, in  some  measure,  to  a  general 
standard.  The  French,  by  their  ac- 
knowledged taste,  have  the  start  of 
other  nations,  and  have  secured  the 
leadership.  Now,  the  Americans  have 
not  accepted  the  French  fashions  par- 
tially and  unhandsomely,  like  the 
English  and  Germans.  They  have 
done  it  magnanimously.  It  is  not 
their  nature  to  do  things  by  halves. 
They  will  not  sneak  in  at  the  back- 
door of  fashion :  they  present  them- 
selves at  the  open  portals  of  the  Pari- 
sian goddess,  and  yield  her  cordially 
the  palm. 

We  cannot  be  surprised  if  the 
French  experience  some  tender  emo- 
tions towards  us  under  these  circum- 
stances. It  is  really  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish Americans  from  French  in 
Paris,  not  merely  among  people  of 
fashion,  but  among  the  middle  classes. 
This  one  element  alone  of  harmony 
between  us  and  the  French  brings 
them  into  sympathies  with  us,  which, 
if  not  profound,  are  at  least  agreeable. 

We  find  another  point  of  contact 
between  us  and  the  French,  in  our 
nervous  energy  of  character. 

We  may  say  that  passion  is  not 
energy :  it  may  exist  among  a  very  in- 
dolent people,  like  the  Italians ;  among 
some  of  the  populations  in  the  south  of 
France,  — at  Marseilles,  for  instance, 
where  the  hot  blood  is  ready  to  break 
into  riots  at  any  moment,  without 
producing  any  tangible  results.  But 
the  north  of  France  was  settled  by  a 
different  stock;  or,  at  any  rate,  the 
colder  climate  has  developed  a  more 


energetic  race,  not  so  rude,  however,  as 
the  Saxon,  which  felt  early  the  gentle 
Norman  blood  toning  down  its  coarse- 
ness, and  melting  its  phlegm,  without 
impairing  its  force  and  vitality. 

The  larger  proportion  of  dark  skins, 
hair,  and  eyes,  to  be  found  in  New 
England  than  in  Old  England,  seems 
to  indicate  that  we  have  a  good  deal 
of  the  Norman  element  in  our  blood. 
The  English,  perhaps,  lost  it  through 
the  fattening  influences  of  their  cli- 
mate ;  while  we  may  have  retained  it 
in  a  dry,  elastic  atmosphere,  which, 
like  Normandy,  developed  a  restless, 
nervous  activity,  and  quickness  of 
intellectual  perception.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  cavaliers  in  the  time  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  were  of  a  very 
different  type  from  the  English  at 
present,  and  much  more  like  the 
Americans. 

The  free,  dashing  life  abroad  of  the 
moneyed  American  from  the  South  and 
West,  his  broad  phraseology,  and  his 
good  nature,  undoubtedly  tickle  the 
palate  of  the  common  Frenchman, 
who  enjoys  him  like  one  of  his  own 
pungent  sauces. 

But,  independently  of  these  super- 
ficial sympathies,  there  is  something 
in  the  keen  energy  and  culture  of  the 
New-Englander,  which  attracts  the 
Frenchman,  and  is,  in  return,  attract- 
ed by  the  nervous  and  inquisitive  mind 
of  the  latter. 

Paris  represents  the  best  intellec- 
tual energies  of  the  French  people  ; 
not  the  purest  ideal  life  of  the  nation, 
of  course,  for  we  must  go  into  the 
smaller  towns  and  villages  to  see  the 
simple,  affectionate,  industrious,  and 
tranquil  life  of  the  people. 

But  the  active  brains  of  France  are 
concentrated  in  Paris ;  and  the  whole 
population  there  has  its  wits  shar- 
pened to  such  a  keen  edge,  that  we  may 
speak  of  it  as  M.  Taine  does  of  the 
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French  politeness  in  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV.  "  Even  the  chambermaids,"  he 
says,  "  spoke  with  more  elegance  than 
most  persons  of  the  present  day."  So 
in  Paris,  the  lowest  classes,  even,  have 
a  quickness  of  perception  greater  than 
that  of  the  average  foreigner  in  their 
midst. 

The  capacity  for  leaping  at  truths, 
which  has  produced  so  many  star- 
tling results  in  the  scientific  world  of 
France,  prevails  among  all  classes  in 
Paris.  Such  an  element  cannot  fail 
to  be  very  attractive  to  the  electric 
American  mind.  There  is  just  this 
difference,  however,  that  while  in 
France  these  mental  activities  do  not 
keep  within  bounds,  but  run  abroad, 
and  clash  against  social  systems,  up- 
setting them  with  their  extravagances, 
in  America  they  are  held  in  check  by 
the  love  of  law  and  order  which  is 
so  conspicuous  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
mind.  The  most  bitter  opponent  of 
the  government  with  us  casts  his 
vote  in  the  opposition,  and  then  waits 
quietly  until  the  time  of  his  own  ma- 
jority comes.  The  most  radical  reli- 
gious thinker  has  no  thought  of  over- 
turning churches,  but  simply  asks  to 
have  fair  play. 

This  love  of  law  is  much  more 
noticeable  in  the  Spanish  people  than 
in  the  French.  The  striking  display  of 
it  among  the  Romans  also  shows  that 
it  is  not  the  Latin  element  that  makes 
the  French  unstable.  The  Galatian 
tendencies,  perhaps,  still  work  in  their 
blood ;  and  their  natural  restlessness 
has  been  largely  increased  by  many 
of  their  rulers,  who  have  created  a 
love  of  glory,  and  fed  them  on  artifi- 
cial excitements. 

We  find  next  the  same  correspond- 
ence between  the  body  and  mind  in 
the  French,  which  we  see  in  ourselves. 
They  are  not  a  robust  people,  com- 
pared with  the  English  or  German; 


neither  are  we.  They,  as  well  as  we, 
are  developing  nervous  energy,  rather 
than  blood  and  bone  and  muscle. 

It  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  as  if  a 
large  amount  of  intellectual  activity 
must  necessarily  impair  the  body  ;  but 
it  is  really  not  the  amount  of  intellect 
exercised,  but  the  way  the  intellect  is 
used,  that  wears  upon  the  physique. 
The  Frenchman  or  American  allows 
himself  to  pursue  his  thought  or  his 
calling  with  too  much  intensity,  and 
too  long  at  a  time.  He  is  too  much 
exhausted  to  eat  his  dinner,  or  digest 
it  when  he  has  eaten  it.  The  Eng- 
lishman or  German,  on  the  contrary, 
is  self  restrained :  he  knows  when  to 
stop ;  he  gives  himself  up  to  his  din- 
ner with  a  calm  earnestness  that  would 
seem  impossible  to  an  intellectual  man, 
if  we  did  not  see  living  illustrations  of 
it  continually  in  Europe. 

The  Englishman  or  German  is  not 
afraid  that  his  thought  will  not  keep  ; 
and  it  does  keep  all  the  better,  because 
he  is  slow  in  maturing  it.  If  the 
thought  of  the  American  or  French- 
man is  more  immediately  successful 
in  its  application  to  science  or  prac- 
tical life,  the  results  obtained  patiently 
by  the  English  or  German  student  are, 
perhaps,  of  more  value  to  literature 
and  history. 

The  food  which  Frenchmen  and 
Americans  eat  has  something  to  do 
with  their  physical  condition  j  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  their  present  state 
of  body  may  require  such  food.  That 
wonderful  combination  of  all  the 
secrets  of  the  animal  and-  vegetable 
universe,  which  makes  up  what  we  call 
French  cookery,  must  have  some  pecu- 
liar effect  upon  the  physical  organiza- 
tion. The  stomach  must  lose,  if  we 
may  be  pardoned  the  expression,  its 
singleness  of  purpose  among  all  these 
varieties  presented  to  it ;  and,  instead 
of  producing  thoroughly  a  few  legiti- 
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mate  elements  in  the  system,  it  de- 
velops physical  and  mental  monstrosi- 
ties, or  something,  at  least,  which  is 
extravagant,  and  abnormal  to  the  sys- 
tem. 

We  Americans,  as  a  people,  do  not 
attempt  to  reproduce  the  piquant 
sauces,  nor  the  elaborate  delicacies,  of 
the  French  •  but  we  do  not  eat  the  stale 
bread,  nor  the  beef  and  mutton,  of  the 
Englishman.  We  feed  much  more,  in 
comparison,  upon  dainties.  It  is  notice- 
able at  a  French  table  d'hote,  that  the 
people  do  not  eat  a  large  quantity  of 
food.  The  custom  of  serving  up  the 
meat  in  small  portions,  and  passing 
the  dishes  in  regular  turn  to  each 
guest,  disarms  voraciousness ;  and 
the  appetite  is  frittered  away  upon  a 
variety,  of  morsels,  which  do  not  satisfy 
real  hunger,  nor  leave  even  a  healthy 
person  with  the  agreeable  sensation  of 
having  made  a  full  meal. 

We  may  draw  one  more  parallel 
between  the  French  and  ourselves,  in 
the  matter  of  good  nature,  —  bon- 
homie. Good  nature  is,  perhaps,  not 
so  easy  for  us  as  for  the  English ;  but 
we  two  nations  have  a  power  of  self- 
restraint  which  the  Englishman  does 
not  choose  to  exercise.  Look  at  a 
French  or  American  crowd  on  a  holi- 
day. Nobody  scolds  or  jostles,  or 
swears  at  anybody  else.  Compare 
the  French  or  American  traveller  with 
the  Englishman :  which  is  the  most 
amiable  ?  It  is  not  that  the  English- 
man cannot  control  himself:  on  the 
contrary,  he  is  better  able  to  do  it  than 
the  other  two  travellers.  He  is  well 


fortified  by  the  layers  of  roast  beef 
that  are  packed  away  in  his  tissues ; 
but  he  does  not  feel  the  necessity  of 
self-restraint,  even  when  he  is  com- 
paratively comfortable.  It  is  his  John 
Bull  privilege  to  manifest  discontent, 
especially  in  a  foreign  country  j  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Frenchman  and 
American  endeavor  to  see  the  bright 
side  of  the  picture  in  spite  of  their 
rheumatism  and  dyspepsia. 

This  habit  of  self-restraint  is  a  fine 
thing  for  the  mind  and  for  society, 
but  npt  so  good  for  the  body,  as  we 
see  in  the  case  of  children  who  have 
been  forced  too  severely  to  restrain 
their  irritabilities,  and  have  not  been 
allowed  a  sufficient  outlet  to  their 
feelings. 

Our  traditions,  our  language,  our 
habits,  our  code  of  morals,  and  our  lit- 
erature are  essentially  the  same  as 
those  of  Great  Britain.  Some  may 
say,  therefore,  that  these  parallels  are 
fanciful,  like  the  lines  of  latitude 
and  longitude  on  the  earth.  Even 
if  it  be  so,  the  imaginary  lines  drawn 
on  the  earth's  surface  help  us  to 
find  out  where  the  countries  are ; 
and  so  these  parallels  may  reveal  to 
us  hidden  sympathies  in  a  sister  na- 
tion. 

It  is  not  necessary,  because  we  have 
a  few  intimate  friends,  that  we  should 
discard  the  genial  intercourse  of  ordi- 
nary acquaintance;  neither  should 
nations  be  too  clannish ;  they  should 
open  wide  the  door  of  their  hearts,  and 
let  their  affections  reach  out  to  all  the 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
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SPBING-TIME. 

(Translated  from  the  German.) 
BY   LILIAN   CLARKE. 

0  SPRING-TIME  sweet ! 
Over  the  hills  come  thy  lovely  feet ; 
The  earth's  white  mantle  is  cast  away ; 
She  clothes  herself  all  in  green  to-day ; 
And  the  little  flowers  that  hid  from  the  cold 
Are  springing  anew  from  the  warm,  fresh  mould. 

0  spring-time  sweet ! 

The  whole  earth  smiles  thy  coming  to  greet ; 
Our  hearts  to  their  inmost  depths  are  stirred 
By  the  first  spring  flower,  and  the  song  of  the  bird ; 
Our  sweet,  strange  feelings  no  room  can  find, 
They  wander  like  dreams  through  heart  and  mind. 

.    0  spring-time  sweet ! 

How  the  old  and  the  new  in  thy  soft  hours  meet ! 
The  dear,  dead  joys  of  the  days  long  past, 
The  brightness  and  beauty  that  could  not  last,  — 
Their  fair  ghosts  rise  with  the  ending  of  snow, — 
The  springs  and  the  summers  of  long  ago. 

0  spring-time  sweet ! 

How  thou  once  wert  dear  and  fair  and  complete  ! 
Nor  sweetest  words  nor  music  could  tell 
The  gladness  that  once  made  my  bosom  swell ; 
And  thou  art  not  the  same  as  the  springs  of  yore 
For  the  beauty  and  blessing  that  come  no  more. 

0  spring-time  sweet ! 
With  silent  hope  thy  coming  I  greet ; 
For  all  that  in  winter  the  bright  earth  lost 
Doth  rise,  new  born,  with  the  ending  of  frost : 
Even  so  shalt  thou  bring  me  at  last,  at  last, 
All  the  hope  and  the  joy  and  the  love  of  the  past. 
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WHEN  the  Editor  came  into  the  office  one  day,  he  found  divers 
persons  awaiting  him.  It  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  examined 
the  relations  between  humanity  and  weather,  that  each  given  state  of 
the  air  and  the  sky  brings  into  out-door  activity  one  particular  class 
of  human  beings,  just  as  in  one  kind  of  weather,  the  turtles  all  crawl 
out  of  the  water  upon  logs ;  while  of  another  kind  we  say,  "  A  fine 
day  for  ducks."  Well ;  the  Editor,  who  generalizes  once  in  a  while, 
did  not  at  first  suspect  any  thing,  of  course,  but  they  said  : 

First  person :  Dear  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  brought  you  a  translation 
of  a  poem  by  the  eminent  German  dramatist  Von  Prendergast,  which 
I  hope  you  will  find  suitable  for  the  use  of  the  Magazine. 

Second  person :  Dear  Editor,  I  have  brought  you  a  translation 
of  that  capital  novel  of  Madame  George  Scandal's,  which  has  just 
been  published  in  the  Revue  de  Trois  Mondes.  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
the  best  thing  you  can  print  as  a  serial  in  OLD  AND  NEW. 

Third  person:  Dear  Editor,  I  have  brought  you  a  translation 
of  two  Mseso-Gothic  dithyrambs  by  the  famous  Bishop  Glenfinlas ; 
which  I  am  sure  you  will  publish  as  curiosities  of  literature  in  OLD 
AND  NEW. 

As  there  are  only  three  persons,  and  as  there  was  a  fourth  individ- 
ual, of  quiet  demeanor,  perhaps  we  may  call  him  a  supine : 

Supine :  Dear  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  brought  you  a  translation  of 
the  great  Italian  work  by  Father  Specki  on  the  Proliferation  of  Fus- 
coids,  which  is  acknowledged  to  put  the  whole  question  in  an  entirely 
new  light.  A  series  of  papers  on  the  subject  cannot  but  add  greatly 
to  the  circulation  of  the  OLD  AND  NEW. 

The  fact  is,  it  was  translational  weather  that  morning,  and  it  had 
brought  out,  probably,  every  human  being  having  a  translation  by 
him  in  all  Eastern  Massachusetts.  All  the  best  of  them  had  —  nat- 
urally —  come  to  this  office,  and  here  the  Editor  found  them.  There 
were  more  than  these  four,  who  are  only  given  as  specimens. 

The  Editor,  having  as  was  intimated  generalized  before  on  this 
weather  business,  understood  the  matter  by  this  time,  and,  receiving 
the  documents,  examined  them  rapidly.  One  or  two  were  pretty 
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well  done ;  the  rest  were  poor.  The  Editor  handed  them  all  back 
seriatim  —  it  is  a  great  deal  better  to  examine  a  MS.  before  you  re- 
turn it ;  the  process  denotes  respect  and  consideration  —  and  then, 
looking  about  upon  the  disappointed  faces,  he  opened  his  mouth  and 
spake : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  People  will  not  buy  translations.  Two 
of  our  shrewdest  publishing  houses  have  tried  the  experiment  with 
two  of  the  best  writers  of  the  most  readable  and  translatable  kind 
of  books,  taken  from  the  most  lively  and  translatable  of  languages, 
and  they  could  not  make  it  pay.  That  is  ;  Mr.  George  W.  Carleton 
of  New  York  and  Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers  of  Boston  published,  one 
a  series  of  four  or  five  of  Balzac's  novels,  and  the  other  as  many  of 
George  Sand's  novels,  and  they  cannot  have  made  it  pay,  because 
they  stopped  short.  There  are  exceptions  ;  such  as  Les  Mise'rables 
and  Consuelo  and  The  Three  Guardsmen  ;  but  they  are  only  excep- 
tions, and  that  they  are  so  proves  that  the  rule  is  the  other  way. 
This  example  is  sufficient  for  magazine  purposes  too.  We  may 
once  in  a  good  while  print  as  an  exception  a  translation  exceptionally 
well  done  ;  but  it  is  probably  a  loss  of  money  for  us  to  do  so.  And 
when  we  can  gain  in  cash  as  well  as  in  pride,  by  using  the  original 
compositions  of  our  own  writers,  shall  we  hesitate  to  do  so  ? 

But,  my  beloved  constituents,  seeing  that  you  are  here,  I  must 
needs  free  my  mind  a  very  little  on  translation  as  an  art.  It 
will  help  you  in  executing  future  enterprises  of  the  kind.  It  needs 
but  short  time  to  set  forth  the  right  doctrines  on  the  subject.  Per- 
haps somebody  is  only  waiting  for  those  very  doctrines  to  set  up  a 
School  of  Translation,  which  shall  revolutionize  that  department  of 
literature,  and  supply  OLD  AND  NEW  with  the  prize  specimens  as 
contributions.  If  therefore  you  will  be  so  good,  —  Company,  At- 
tention ! 

First:  What  is  required  for  translating  well?  I  answer,  Four 
things :  ability  to  write  the  language  into  which,  and  to  interpret 
that  from  which,  the  translation  is  to  be  made  ;  an  understanding  of 
the  subject  discussed ;  and  fourthly,  to  know  how  to  translate  ! 

Second:  The  possibility  of  translation  in  any  adequate  manner 
varies  in  different  cases,  by  this  general  rule  :  Any  thing  whose  sub- 
stance—  i.e.,  whose  thought  —  is  the  important  part  of  it,  can  be 
adequately  translated,  supposing  the  two  languages  concerned  to  be 
equally  cultivated.  But  in  proportion  as  the  form  in  which  the 
thoughts  are  convej^ed  is  more  and  more  important,  just  so  much  is 
adequate  translation  impossible,  unless  between  languages  of  the 
same  characteristics.  By  this  rule,  we  may  expect  perfectly  satisfae- 
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tory  translations  of  all  the  literature  of  reasoning  and  narrative,  such 
as  theology,  history,  biography,  mathematics,  law  and  medicine,  nat- 
ural science,  travels,  criticism  and  art.  So  we  may  of  much  histori- 
cal fiction.  But  where  a  novel  depends  on  dialect,  it  cannot  be 
translated  so  as  to  be  equivalent  to  the  original  in  its  new  dress. 
The  Low  German  of  Renter,  for  instance,  can  absolutely  not  be 
translated  into  English.  It  can  only  be  paraphrased.  Almost  as 
impracticable  it  would  be  to  translate  a  book  of  French  puns  into 
English  ;  or  the  contrary.  Take  the  old  joke  about  the  man  who  said 
he  had  shot  thirty-three  hares  that  morning,  on  which  somebody  ex- 
claimed "  Thirty-three  hairs  !  you  must  have  been  firing  at  a  wig  !  " 
Now  translate  this  into  French,  with  lapin  and  perruque  ;  you  get 
the  following  :  "  Thirty-three  rabbits !  You  must  have  been  firing 
at  a  peruke  !  "  —  which  is  not  funny.  But  the  case  is  different  with 
such  wit  or  humor  as  is  of  the  thought,  and  not  of  its  form  merely. 
The  sarcastic  death-bed  jest  attributed  to  Rabelais,  for  instance,  is 
equally  reckless  and  cutting  in  any  language.  When  a  stupid  priest 
presented  him  the  sacrament,  and  asked  the  dying  man  if  he  recog- 
nized his  heavenly  Master,  "  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  I  know  him  by  the 
beast  that  carries  him."  Now  this  contrast  in  translation  between 
substance  and  form  applies  everywhere ;  to  the  most  serious  and 
tender  poetry  exactly  as  much  as  to  jokes  and  sarcasms.  Puns,  if 
strictly  verbal,  are  untranslatable.  So  are  dialects  and  slangs  like 
Renter's  Low  German,  Hugo's  Parisian  Argot,  Scott's  Scotticisms, 
or  Bret  Harte's  Californicisms.  So  is  onomatopoeia  in  poetry  ;  such 
as  Virgil's  Quadrupedante  line,  and  the  like.  You  cannot  translate  a 
sound,  into  a  language  which  has  not  it.  "  Brekekekex,  koax,  koax" 
is  Aristophanic  for  frog-talk.  You  can  transliterate  it  into  English  ; 
but  if  you  try  to  translate  it  you  get  "  croak,  croak,"  which  is  not  a 
competent  rendering.  No  more  can  you  translate  "  Bang !  "  into 
Greek.  Nor  could  you  one  single  bit  better  translate  Poe's  "  Bells  " 
or  Hood's  "  Evening  is  come,  and  from  the  dark  park  hark,"  and  so 
on,  into  Latin  or  French.  What  ridiculous  work  you  would  make 
with  "  Le  son  des  cloches,  cloches,  cloches  !  "  O  will  not  render  e  short. 
As  well  paint  in  blue  a  copy  of  a  red  picture.  In  fact,  the  more 
poetical  a  poem,  the  less  can  it  be  translated.  A  translated  poem  is 
a  boiled  strawberry.  The  effect  of  poetry  depends  very  greatly  on 
an  element  in  the  sound  analogous  to  the  color  in  painting ;  insomuch 
that  we  can  use  "  tone  "  for  both.  Goethe's  Zigeunerlied,  an  "  ex- 
traordinary song,"  as  Mrs.  Austin  justly  calls  it,  is  an  instance  of  the 
kind  ;  and  that  very  skilful  and  sensible  translator  said  of  it  exactly 
what  I  have  been  saying  ;  she  says  —  "a  specimen  of  Goethe's  power 
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over  the  tones  of  language.  Because  it  is  so,  I  cannot  attempt  a  trans- 
lation of  it.  Where  so  much  depends  on  the  sounds  of  words,  transla- 
tion can  rarely  answer." 

Consider  one  stanza,  and  its  strange  yelling  hooting  chorus  : 

Im  Nebelgeriesel,  im  tiefsten  Schnee, 
Im  wilden  Wald,  in  der  Winternacht, 
Ich  horte  der  Wolfe  Hungergeheul, 
Ich  hbrte  der  Eulen  Geschrei : 
Wille  wau  wau  wau ! 
Wille  wo  wo  wo  ! 
Wito  hu ! 

Now,  English  and  German  are  so  much  alike,  that  the  difficulties 
are  at  their  least ;  the  equivalents  can  almost  be  made  accurate,  word 
for  word  :  —  deepest  snow ;  wild  wood  ;  winter  night ;  hunger-howl ; 
owl's  shriek.  Yet  the  German  words  are  harsher,  and  you  will  try 
in  vain  to  express  the  savage  picture  with  the  softer  colors  of 
the  English  word-palette,  or  the  rhythm  of  the  German  iambic 
words  in  English  monosyllables.  The  refrain  you  must  transfer 
sound  for  sound ;  and  even  then,  if  you  never  heard  the  noises,  you 
will  not  read  them  rightly.  To  say  "  hoo  !  "  is  not  enough  for  that 
last  syllable  ;  it  must  be  a  long  hoot,  with  rising  and  falling  inflec- 
tions,—  as  the  owl  gives  it.  That  was  what  Goethe  heard  and 
would  have  recited. 

Compare  the  different  translations  of  Burger's  Lenore  with  the 
original,  for  another  instance.  One  is  a  paraphrase,  equally  spirited 
and  impressive,  but  ever  so  far  away  from  the  German.  Another  is 
a  close  translation,  and,  like  some  old  fashioned  servant,  faithful  but 
stupid.  Or  take  the  much  more  numerous  translations  of  the  awful 
Dies  irce.  They  are  without  exception  most  miserable.  The  boom- 
ing massive  strength  of  the  dense  Latin  vocables  finds  no  equiva- 
lent in  English,  because  neither  has  English  the  sound,  nor  the  con- 
densed meaning.  All  these  translations  are  like  trying  to  imitate  a 
great  organ  with  a  tin  whistle.  I  defy  you  to  find  English  to  match 
the  heavy  deep  sounds  of 

"  Tuba  rairum  spargens  sonum 
Per  sepulcra  regionum 
Coget  omnes  ante  tliromim." 

You  can  almost  hear  the  earth-shaking  reverberation  of  the  super- 
natural music.  But  where  are  your  English  sounds  for  it  ?  No- 
where. 

But  I  could  preach  a  book-full  on  the  subject  — a  great  deal  better 
one  too  than  Tytler's,  which  ran  to  three  editions  eighty  years  ago. 
I  could  give  you  such  capital  illustrations  of  the  four  grades  of  Con- 
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struing,  Translation,  Paraphrase  and  Imitation ;  such  jolly  instances 
of  queer  mistakes  under  some  of  these  heads  ;  in  short,  such  a  won- 
derful pile  of  other  people's  sense  and  nonsense  ! 

But  dear  me  !  I  shall  not  convince  any  of  you  that  you  have 
translated  ill,  or  that  in  declining  your  work  I  have  done  well.  The 
founders  of  the  state  of  Connecticut  knew  how  obstinate  the  Yankees 
would  be  in  self-esteem  about  literature  as  well  as  in  every  thing  else 
when  they  prophetically  adopted  for  a  motto  Qui  transtulit  sustinet. 
Anybody  who  has  made  a  translation  will  stick  to  it. 


THE  KEFORMATION.1 

IT  is  the  business  of  professors  not 
only  to  discuss  their  specialities  with 
specialists,  but  also,  and  as  a  rule, 
chiefly  to  supply  the  wants  of  general 
students.  Hence  there  are  these  two 
canons  by  which  their  lectures  are  to 
be  judged  :  they  should  give  students 
little  enough  information  to  require, 
and  sufficient  to  incite  investigation ; 
and  they  should  give  men  of  affairs  few 
enough  facts  for  them  to  digest,  and 
a  plenty  for  well-considered  action. 
Judged  by  these  rules,  Prof.  Fisher  is 
a  good  teacher.  His  habit  of  mind, 
while  preserving  the  practical  nerve 
which  is  a  characteristic,  if  not  a 
boast,  of  men  who  apply  Calvinism  to 
history,  has  the  breadth  of  view,  and 
the  geniality  of  spirit,  which  now 
makes  the  best  theologians  so  amia- 
ble. He  is  equally  without  the  grim 
controversial  reserve  which  marks  too 
many  "orthodox"  writers  with  the 
seal  of  literary  perdition,  and  the  exu- 
berant and  shameless  spiritual  in- 
continence into  which  not  a  few  "  lib- 
eral "  authors  have  been  seduced.  The 
book  has  a  wholesome  tone,  and  is 
fair,  without  sacrificing  clear  and 

i  The  Reformation.  By  George  P.  Fisher,  D.D., 
professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  Yale  College. 
New  York:  Scritmer,  Armstrong,  and  Co.  8vo. 
Cloth. 


strong  convictions  to  a  timid  impar- 
tiality. 

Religion,  and  a  desire  for  its  im- 
provement, was  the  principal  cause 
of  the  Reformation.  A  growing  free- 
dom of  thought  was  necessarily  in- 
volved with  this  feeling ;  and  political 
motives  had  much  to  do  with  the 
development  of  the  whole  movement ; 
but  at  the  top  and  bottom,  from  be- 
ginning to  end  of  the  Reformation 
period,  was  a  genuine  spirit  of  religion. 
On  the  whole,  as  Ullman  says,  the 
Reformation  was  "  the  re-action  of 
Christianity  as  gospel,  against  Chris- 
tianity as  law."  The  negative  part 
of  the  work,  the  fight  against  the 
papacy  and  its  corruptions,  made  a 
horrid  stir  among  the  papists,  and  dis- 
turbed the  fatuous  moral  ease  of  the 
humanists :  but  the  positive  work  was 
yet  greater ;  and  by  taking  the  Scrip- 
tures as  a  standard,  and  maintaining 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  the 
Protestant  Reformation,  besides  awak- 
ening a  counter-reformation  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  itself,  estab- 
lished Protestants  in  a  religious  faith, 
and  educated  the  people  in  a  freedom 
of  spirit,  for  which  the  Erasmians  of 
the  present  day,  notwithstanding  the 
disgust  of  their  distinguished  prede- 
cessor, may  well  hesitate  to  be  un- 
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grateful  even  to  vulgar  religious 
heroes.  Had  Hallain  been  the  son  of 
Luther's  parents,  he,  of  course,  would 
not  have  "  bellowed  in  bad  Latin ; " 
but  then,  in  reviewing  that  period,  we 
might  have  suifered  the  pain  of  agree- 
ing with  Dr.  Johnson,  that  there  was 
rather  a  thin  current  of  thought  run- 
ning through  history.  In  France 
under  Le  Fevre  with  his  mystical, 
rather  than  polemical  ways,  the  Ref- 
ormation was  introduced  by  the 
humanists:  but  in  Italy  the  revival 
of  learning  was,  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree, the  revival  of  paganism ;  and  in 
Scotland,  the  Reformation  gave  the 
start  to  learning.  The  Germans,  with 
their  characteristic  "  inwardness,"  cul- 
tivated letters  in  a  religious  spirit; 
and  these  leaders  of  the  whole  Refor- 
mation, whose  vigorous  contests  and 
bold  progress  revealed  to  neighboring 
nations  the  meaning  of  the  tenden- 
cies to  reform  that  were  working 
within  themselves,  are  rightly  ac- 
knowledged as  the  true  types  of  the 
general  movement.  Luther  and  Me- 
lancthon  were  theological  and  spiritual 
reformers,  and,  with  all  justice  to  the 
auxiliary  free-thinking  and  political 
changes,  the  Reformation  stands  as  a 
triumph  of  true  religion. 

But  it  would  be  an  absurd  blunder 
to  pass  lightly  over  the  political  im- 
port of  the  most  religious  age.  In 
the  middle  ages,  the  pontiffs  had  been 
"able  to  present  themselves  in  the 
attractive  light  of  champions  of 
popular  freedom  in  its  battle  with  des- 
potism. The  Crusades  gave  the  popes 
the  opportunity  come  forward  as  the 
leaders  of  Christendom,  and  turn  to 
their  own  account  the  religious  enthu- 
siasm which  spread  as  a  fire  over 
Europe.  The  immediate  influence  ot 
this  great  movement  was  seen  in  the 
augmented  power  of  the  pontiffs  and 
the  diminished  strength  of  the  impe- 


rial cause"  (p.  28).  Since  division, 
anarchy,  and  -isolation  prevailed 
throughout  the  lay  element  of  society 
in  the  middle  ages,  the  superior  power 
of  one  great  ecclesiastical  organization, 
notwithstanding  the  evils  connected 
with  it,  served  as  a  good  school  for  the 
time.  But  on  the  decline  of  feudal- 
ism and  the  rise  of  the  national 
spirit,  the  schoolmaster  was  out- 
grown; developed  and  consolidated 
nations  rebelled  against  papal  officials ; 
and  when  the  popes,  not  content  to 
fall  back  upon  the  source  of  their 
greatest  power,  ignored  the  spiritual 
for  the  temporal  interests  of  their  see, 
they  helped  their  enemies,  and  alien- 
ated their  friends,  by  secularizing  their 
office,  so  that  the  religion  which  they 
professed  required  moral  protests  and 
political  revolutions.  "  The  re-action 
which  manifested  itself  from  time  to 
within  the  Church,  anterior  to  the 
Reformation,  might  have  a  special 
relation  to  either  of  the  constituent 
elements  of  the  mediaeval  system,  or 
it  might  be  directed  against  them  all 
together;  it  might  appear  in  the  form 
of  dissent  from  the  prevailing  dogmas, 
especially  from  the  doctrine  of  human 
meritan  salvation ;  it  might  be  levelled 
against  the  priesthood  as  usurping  a 
function  not  given  them  in  the  gos- 
pel, and  as  departing,  in  various  ways, 
from  the  primitive  idea  of  the  Christian 
ministry ;  it  might  take  the  form  of 
an  explicit  or  indirect  resistance  to  the 
exaggerated  esteem  of  rites  and  cere- 
monies and  austerities.  In  either  of 
these  directions,  the  spiritual  element 
of  Christianity,  which  had  become 
overlaid  and  cramped  by  traditions, 
might  appear  as  an  antagonistic  or 
silently  renovating  force.  A  general 
progress  of  intelligence,  especially  if 
it  should  lead  to  the  study  of  early 
Christianity,  would  tend  to  the  same 
result"  (p.  53). 
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The  English  Reformation,  subject 
to  Tudor  politics,  and  disturbed  there- 
by in  its  intellectual  and  religious 
course,  is  very  clearly  and  quite  fully 
described.  Henry  is  not  Mr.  Froude's 
Henry.  Wolsey  gets  due  credit  for  his 
educational  policy,  and  for  preferring 
to  burn  heretical  books,  rather  than 
their  authors.  Cranmer  does  not 
escape  his  true  role  of  a  time-server, 
and  yet  gets  justice  for  the  principles 
which  he  believed,  and  believed  also 
to  be  too  big  for  him.  Latimer  and 
the  other  men  of  marked  learning, 
energy,  and  courage,  stand  in  their 
places  ;  but  they  are  all  shown  to  have 
been  much  cast  into  the  shade  by  the 
controlling  position  which  was  as- 
sumed by  rulers  and  statesmen. 

Prof.  Fisher's  judgment  of  charac- 
ter is  very  good ;  and  he  has  enriched 
his  lectures  with  several  excellent 
quotations  from  Ranke  on  some  of 
the  chief  men.  He  gives  Luther's 
many-sidedness  by  many  apt  speeches 
of  the  reformer  in  his  different  moods. 
"  Nothing  but  his  intense  living  be- 
lief respecting  the  nature  of  the  gos- 
pel could  have  sufficed  to  neutralize, 
and  at  last  overcome,  his  established 
deference  for  church  superiors.  '  Oh, 
with  what  anxiety  and  labor,  with  what 
searching  of  the  Scriptures,  have  I 
justified  myself  in  conscience  in  stand- 
ing up  alone  against  the  pope ! ' ' 
(p.  95.) 

The  childlike  freshness  of  feeling 
of  Luther  is  described.  "  In  the  midst 
of  his  great  conflict,  he  writes  to  a 
friend,  '  While  Satan  with  his  mem- 
bers are  raging,  I  will  laugh  at  him,  and 
will  attend  to  my  gardens,  that  is, 
the  blessings  of  the  Creator,  and  en- 
joy them,  praising  him  '  "  (p.  98). 
Of  Luther's  conduct  during  the  icon- 
oclastic fever  Prof.  Fisher  says,  "It 
is  a  mark  of  the  sound  conserva- 
tism of  Luther,  or  rather  of  his  pro- 


found Christian  wisdom,  that  he  de- 
sired no  changes  that  did  not  result 
spontaneously  from  an  insight  into 
the  true  principles  of  the  gospel" 
(p.  113).  Luther's  intellectual  in- 
consistencies, however,  are  not  over- 
looked, as  may  be  seen  by  this  brief 
criticism.  "  Difficulties  raised  by  the 
mere  understanding,  in  however  plau- 
sible form  they  might  be  presented, 
he  considered  to  be  really  superficial. 
Yet,  in  defending  his  own  view,  he 
sometimes  condescended  to  fight  with 
weapons  of  philosophy  which  lie  had 
drawn  in  earlier  days  from  the  tomes 
of  Occam."  The  relation  between 
Luther  and  Erasmus  is  aptly  sug- 
gested by  the  letter  in  which  Luther, 
intending  to  be  friendly,  irritates  the 
great  scholar  "by  inviting  him  to  be 
a  spectator  of  the  magnificent  tragedy 
in  which  he  was  not  fitted  to  be  an 
actor"  (p.  129).  But,  in  spite  of 
the  time-serving  of  Erasmus,  "justice 
requires  that  he  should  be  judged 
rather  by  his  relation  to  the  preced- 
ing age  than  by  comparison  with 
Luther  "  (p.  132). 

After  the  strain  to  which  the 
reader  is  put  by  the  fury  of  Luther's 
Reformation,  the  account  of  Zwingle's 
Reformation  is  refreshing.  "  A  circle 
of  men  who  were  interested  in  classi- 
cal literature,  and  were  gradually  ac- 
quiring more  enlightened  ideas  in 
religion,  had  their  centre  in  Basel, 
where  Erasmus  took  up  his  abode  in 
1516,  and  became  their  acknowledged 
head"  (p.  137).  But  Zwingle  was 
not  only  a  Basel  school-boy,  breath- 
ing the  fresh  air  of  the  new  learning. 
His  patriotism  and  religious  zeal 
are  well  brought  out.  Although  he 
came  out  of  the  Erasmian  school,  he 
was  a  preacher  of  whom  one  of  his 
hearers  said,  "  that  it  seemed  to  him 
that  Zwingle  held  him  by  the  hair  of 
his  head."  Zwingle  also  "  asserted 
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with  truth  that  his  opinions  concern- 
ing the  authority  of  the  Scriptures 
and  the  method  of  salvation  were 
formed  independently  of  the  influence 
of  Luther." 

The  chapter  on  John  Calvin  should 
be  of  service  to  Calvinists,  since  he  is 
criticised  as  a  man ;  and  to  others, 
since  he  does  not  appear  as  a  devil. 
Prof.  Fisher's  thorough  study  of  the 
different  branches  of  his  subject  is 
manifested  even  by  the  difference  in 
his  style  as  he  passes  from  the  round, 
burly  Luther,  to  the  thin,  spare  Calvin. 
He  has  read  himself  deep  into  the 
spirit  of  those  times ;  and,  while  his 
style  often  lacks  vividness,  the  chap- 
ter on  Calvin  is  bright  throughout. 
Calvin's  excessively  studious  youth, 
and  early  proficiency  and  distinction 
as  a  student  of  law ;  his  first  ambition 
to  be  simply  a  humanist,  and  his 
"  sudden  conversion ;  "  his  consequent 
absorption  in  examining  the  Bible, 
and  investigating  religious  truth, 
giving  his  former  studies  a  secondary 
place;  his  instinctive  repugnance  to 
publicity  and  conflict,  and  the  inevit- 
able leadership  which  was  always 
forced  upon  him  by  others'  apprecia- 
tion of  his  thorough  and  courageous 
work ;  his  patrician  temperament ;  his 
love  of  order ;  his  logic ;  and  the  fire  of 
his  intense  feeling  for  his  convictions, 
—  are  admirably  set  forth.  "The 
wretched  health  of  Calvin,  with  the 
enormous  burdens  of  labor  that  rested 
upon  him  for  years,  had  an  unfavor- 
able effect  upon  a  temper  naturally 
irritable.  He  was  pccasionally  so 
carried  away  by  gusts  of  passion,  that 
he  lost  all  self-control.  .  .  .  He  con- 
siders it  an  imperative  duty,  as  he 
expressly  declares,  to  hate  the  ene- 
mies of  God.  In  reference  to  them 
he  says,  'I  would  rather  be  crazed 
than  not  be  angry '  "  (pp.  204,  205). 
A  careful  account  of  the  relations  be- 


tween Calvin  and  Servetus  is  con- 
tained in  this  chapter.  Credit  is 
given  to  Servetus  for  the  sincerity, 
resoluteness,  and  heroic  constancy 
with  which  he  took  the  consequences 
of  his  convictions ;  but  he  is  declared, 
in  the  words  of  Guizot,  to  have  been 
"  a  frivolous,  presumptuous,  vain,  and 
envious  man,  capable,  in  time  of  need, 
of  resorting  to  artifice  and  untruth." 
"The  forbearance  of  Calvin  towards 
Lselius  Socinus  has  been  sometimes 
considered  a  proof  that  he  was  actu- 
ated by  personal  vindictiveness  in 
relation  to  Servetus.  But  Calvin, 
widely  as  he  might  differ  from  Soci- 
nus, recognized  in  him  a  sobriety,  a 
moral  respectability,  which  he  wholly 
missed  in  the  restless,  visionary,  pas- 
sionate physician  of  Villeneuve " 
(p.  232).  Calvin's  deep  appreciation 
of  character  which  he  respected,  is 
shown  by  his  exclamation,  that  "  he 
should  never  cease  to  revere  Luther, 
if  Luther  were  to  call  him  a  devil " 
(p.  214).  His  love  for  Melancthon, 
and  Melancthon's  own  peculiar  ten- 
derness, are  illustrated  by  this  remi- 
niscence of  Calvin's  after  his  friend's 
death  :  "  A  hundred  times  hast  thou 
said,  when  wearied  with  labor,  and 
oppressed  with  anxieties,  thou  hast 
laid  thy  head  affectionately  upon  my 
bosom,  'Oh  that,  oh  that  I  might 
die  upon  this  bosom  ! ' '  (p.  214.) 
From  his  marvellous  power  of  under- 
standing, and  his  systematic  spirit, 
Calvin  is  judged  to  have  been  "  appro- 
priately styled  the  Aristotle  of  the 
Eeformation"  (p.  238). 

A  most  entertaining  account  is 
given  of  John  Knox  as  "  the  incar- 
nation of  the  democratic  spirit  of  Cal- 
vinism." Once  when,  in  conversation 
with  him,  Queen  Mary  showed  her 
displeasure,  "  the  said  John  departed 
with  a  reasonable  merry  countenance, 
whereat  some  papists,  offended,  said, 
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(  He  is  not  afraid ; '  which  heard  of 
him,  he  answered,  '  Why  should  the 
pleasing  face  of  a  gentlewoman  fear 
me  ?  I  have  looked  in  the  faces  of 
many  angry  men,  and  yet  have  not 
been  afraid  above  measure 7 "  (p.  364). 
The  author's  discrimination  in  the 
judgment  of  character  may  be  illus- 
trated by  his  remark  upon  Henry 
I  Vs.  abjuration  of  Protestantism. 
"  Henry  had  been  reared  in  the 
camp  ;  he  had  neither  the  strength 
of  religious  convictions,  nor  the  puri- 
ty of  life,  which  answered  to  the 
standard  of  the  earnest  Huguenots. 
Thus  his  faults  palliate  the  guilt 
of  an  act,  which,  if  done  by  a  man 
of  a  higher  moral  tone,  would  have 
been  attended  by  an  utter  ruin  of 
character.  The  nation  was  now  easi- 
ly won  to  bis  cause  "  (p.  282). 

The  chapter  on  "The  Protestant 
Theology"  is  a  valuable  statement 
of  the  main  diiferences  with  Roman 
Catholicism,  and  the  chief  opposing 
tendencies  among  Protestants  them- 
selves. A  note  which  is  added  to  it 
is  characteristic  of  the  author.  "  It 
is  interesting,"  he  says,  "  to  observe 
how  the  type  of  theology,  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  gospel,  varies,  accord- 
ing as  men  have,  or  have  not,  a  defi- 
nite centre  of  religious  life,  a  crisis 
or  turning-point,  —  such,  for  example, 
as  Luther  had.  This-  diversity  may 
be  seen  where  there  is  no  real  discrep- 
ancy in  doctrine ;  even  in  the  apos- 
tolic age,  between  Paul  and  the  disci- 
ples, who  were  subject  to  a  gradual 
training.  It  appears,  in  some  degree, 
in  the  contrast  between  Zwingle  and 
the  other  great  reformers,  Luther  and 
Calvin.  It  is  still  more  marked  in  its 
consequences  in  Erasmus,  and  in 
many  of  the  learned  Arminians  in 
Holland,  when  compared  with  their 
opponents.  In  the  Socinians,  this 
difference  in  theology,  having  its 
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source  in  the  peculiarities  of  religious 
experience,  reached  its  climax"  (p. 
479).  The  statement  preceding  this 
note,  that  the  supernaturalism  of  Lae- 
lius  Socinus  "  stood  in  no  vital  con- 
nection with  his  inward  life,"  should 
be  corrected  by  the  fact,  pointed  out 
by  Ritschl,  that  the  mystics  really 
belong  to  the  Socinian  school ;  and 
Prof.  Fisher  speaks  highly  of  the 
spiritual  side  of  the  mystical  tenden- 
cy. Prof.  Fisher  seems  to  follow 
Dorner  in  assuming  the  "  material  " 
and  "  formal  "  principles  as  constitut- 
ing the  standpoint  from  which  to 
understand  the  Reformation  and 
Protestantism ;  but  he  does  not  men- 
tion the  criticism  of  Ritschl,  who  says 
that  Corner's  view  is  essentially  one 
with  that  of  Baur,  who  bases  his  ex-^ 
planation  of  the  Reformation  upon 
Hegel's  philosophy  of  history,  and 
attempts  to  show  that  the  progress  of 
knowledge  continues  in  a  direct  line  by 
the  alternating  preponderance  of  the 
subject  and  object.  This  Ritschl  de- 
clares to  take  away  the  independence 
of  theology,  which  has  religion,^1  a 
thing  quite  by  itself,  for  its  founda- 
tion and  object.  We  wish,  that,  in 
the  excellent  chapter  on  "  The  Rela- 
tion of  Protestantism  to  Culture  and 
Civilization,"  some  notice  had  been 
taken  of  the  fact  that  the  present  re- 
gress of  Lutheran  orthodoxy  to  the 
recognition  of  love  before  justice,  in 
the  doctrine  of  reconciliation,  received 
its  impulse  from  the  "  Illumination  " 
theology,  which,  on  the  moral  side  at 
least,  is  the  child  of  Socinianism.  (See 
pp.  15,  18,  343,  572,  of  "A  Critical 
History  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  of 
Justification  and  Reconciliation." 
By  A.  Ritschl.  Translated  by  J.  S. 
Black.  Edinburgh,  1872.)  It  is  curi- 
ous to  see  how  the  superabundant 
Christology,  anthropology,  and  escha- 
tology  of  "orthodoxy"  leads  even 
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superior  and  genuinely  liberal  theo- 
logians to  undervalue  or  to  ignore  the 
important  fact,  that  Socinianism,  what- 
ever it  may  he  without,  has  always 
believed  in  God,  and  in  his  commun- 
ion with  men.  With  this  religious 
engine  it  would  be  strange  if  Socini- 
anism  had  accomplished  a  work  mere- 
ly or  chiefly  negative. 

The  general  tendency  of  the  book 
with  regard  to  the  common  Christian 
life  of  Protestants  is  indicated  by 
the  following  passage  :  "  Within  the 
bosom  of  the  Protestant  bodies  there 
are  constantly  at  work,  with  a  grow- 
ing efficiency,  forces  adverse  to  schism 
and  separation,  and  in  favor  of  the 
restoration  of  a  Christian  unity, 
which  springing  out  of  common  con- 
victions with  regard  to  essential 
truth,  and  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
charity,  shall  soften  the  antago- 
nism of  sects,  and  diminish,  if  not 
obliterate,  their  points  of  diversity. 
This  irenical  tendency  seems  pro- 
phetic of  a  new  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Protestantism,  when  freedom 
and  union,  liberty  and  order,  shall  be 
found  compatible"  (p.  550). 

The  value  of  the  book  is  increased 
by  quite  a  full  chronological  table 
from  1479  to  1697 ;  by  a  very  com- 
prehensive and  well  systematized 
list  of  works  on  the  Reformation  ;  by 
an  intelligible  index ;  and  by  a  clear 
table  of  contents,  in  which  the  several 
subjects  treated  in  each  chapter  are 
given  in  order,  with  references  to  pages. 
CHARLES  E.  GRISTNELL. 


THE  MYSTICAL  PHENOMENA  OF 
HUMAN  NATURE.3 

I  HAVE  been  studying  a  remarkable 
work  upon  "  The  Mystical  Phenomena 

1  DIE  MYSTISCHEN  ENSCHEINUNGEN  DER  MEN- 

SCHILICHEN  NATUR.  Dargestellt  und  gedentet 
von  Maximilian  Perly.  2te  Auflage.  2  Bande. 
Leipzig  uud  Heidelberg :  C.  F.  Winter.  1872. 


in  Human  Nature, "  by  Maximilian 
Perly,  doctor  of  philosophy  and  medi- 
cine, and  professor  in  the  University 
at  Berne,  Switzerland.  It  is  in  two  vol- 
umes, amounting  together  to  nearly  a 
thousand  pages,  which  aim  to  gather 
the  most  authentic  and  significant  facts 
from  the  mystical,  or,  what  is  some- 
times called  the  night  side  of  life,  and 
to  subject  them  to  a  careful  philo- 
sophical scrutiny.  The  author  is  what 
may  be  designated  a  philosophical 
spiritualist  j  and  he  is  quite  eager  to 
bring  his  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
faith  and  religion  in  the  face  of  the 
materialism  and  infidelity  of  our  times. 
He  thinks,  that,  during  the  ten  years 
since  the  first  edition  of  his  book  was 
published,  things  have  changed  for  the 
worse,  and  that  men  have  been  aban- 
doning reason  and  conscience  for  the 
senses,  and  sacrificing  true  happiness 
for  sensual  enjoyment.  He  regards 
the  present  direction  of  thought  as 
nothing  new,  but  as,  in  the  main,  the 
old  atomistic  philosophy  of  Leucippus 
and  Democritus  revived  with  its  con- 
founding of  spirit  and  matter,  its  de- 
nial of  God  and  immortality,  and  its 
degradation  of  man  to  the  beast.  He 
thinks  that  Franz  Von  Baaderhas  hit 
the  fallacy  of  the  new  philosophy  on 
the  head,  when  he  declared  that  it  is 
accustomed  to  regard  "  Nature  as  spir- 
itless, spirit  as  natureless,  and  both  as 
Godless." 

Prof.  Perly  thinks  that  there  is  an 
increasing  disposition  to  slight  the 
ideal  aspects  of  life  and  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  to  undermine  the  Church 
and  the  State,  which  represent  the 
ideal  interests  of  mankind.  He  con- 
tends earnestly  for  the  worth  of  reason, 
and  of  the  faculty  of  intuition,  yet  his 
task  is  chiefly  with  those  facts  of  hu- 
man nature  which  he  calls  mystical, 
and  which  he  looks  upon  as  seated  in 
the  constitution  of  man.  He  does  not 
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maintain  that  such  psychological  ex- 
periences are  directly  connected  with 
religion  ;  ye  the  believes,  that,  whilst 
they  illustrate  the  supernatural  being 
of  man,  they  bear  upon  the  highest 
and  eternal  realities,  and  have  there- 
fore a  relation  to  religion. 

As  this  seems  to  be  the  most  com- 
plete book  of  its  class  in  modern  litera- 
ture, and  as  it  is  at  least  more  full  in 
its  statement  and  analysis  of  alleged 
facts  than  any  other  that  we  know,  it 
is  worthy  of  some  careful  considera- 
tion. It  is  something  memorable  that 
such  a  work  should  appear  at  this  time, 
when  severe  physical  science  is  deal- 
ing so  harshly  with  all  that  demands 
faith  and  presents  mysterj^,  and  espe- 
cially that  it  should  appear  in  a  sec- 
ond and  enlarged  edition  at  Berne, 
the  capital  of  Switzerland,  in  the  midst 
of  a  population  somewhat  radical  in 
religion  and  politics,  and  from  a  man 
whose  profession  is  not  a  little  given 
to  scepticism.  He  opens  his  subject 
in  an  Introduction  of  seventy-five 
pages  upon  the  Universe  and  Man, 
which  well  repay  the  reading,  and 
which  are,  in  some  respects,  quite  re- 
freshing in  these  days  of  rampant 
materialism.  Starting  from  the  hu- 
man point  of  view,  he  considers  man 
as  looking  around  and  above  him  upon 
his  own  kind,  upon  the  animals,  upon 
the  earth  and  the  heavens.  The  soul 
within  the  man  must  find  a  soul  in  the 
universe,  — even  the  universal  Spirit, 
who  created  all  things,  and  who  is  the 
abiding  immanent  life  of  the  all,  gov- 
erning not  by  separate  acts  of  will, 
but  according  to  universal  laws,  which 
hold  the  minutest  portion  within  the 
universal  order.  We  know  him  be- 
cause he  reveals  himself  to  us,  —  to 
certain  ages,  races,  individuals,  more 
clearly ;  to  others  with  less  receptivity, 
more  obscurely ;  and  he  turns  away 
from  those  who  resist  him,  and  deny 


him.  Throughout  all  nature  we  read 
the  print  of  his  thought,  and  see  the 
marks  of  his  power.  Even  the  lifeless 
crystals  are  not  conceivable  from  mere 
attraction  and  cohesion  ;  but  certain 
formative  ideas  lie  at  their  foundation. 
Much  greater,  of  course,  is  the  proof  of 
divine  ideas  and  powers  in  the  order 
of  the  worlds,  and  in  the  body  and  the 
soul  of  man.  The  universal  Spirit 
breathes  a  certain  life  into  all  his  crea- 
tures ;  and  all  who  live  upon  our  earth 
have  not  only  a  distinct  individual 
life,  but  a  definite  relation  to  the  life 
of  the  planet  itself,  which  he  regards 
as  an  existence  .by  itself,  or  as  the 
earth-spirit.  The  phenomena  in  hu- 
man nature  which  he  regards  espe- 
cially as  magical  belong  to  men  in  their  • 
connection  with  this  earth-spirit,  and 
do  not  generally  rise  into  affinity  with 
the  universal  Spirit.  Yet  all  being  has 
a  certain  connection  with  the  uni- 
versal Spirit ;  and  we  have  a  hint  of 
this  universal  fellowship  in  the  all-per- 
vading ether,  which  Newton  called  the 
sensorium  of  God. 

Dr.  Perly  denies  utterly  Darwin's 
theory  of  selection,  and  declares  that 
neither  artificial  nor  natural  breeding 
has   ever  evolved  a  new  organ ;  but 
these  have  only  improved  or  hurt  the 
organs  already  existing.     He  insists 
upon  a  direct  action  of  God   in  the 
primitive    origin   of    man,    and  also 
upon  the  concurrence  of  the  divine 
Spirit  with  physical  agencies  in  the 
generation  of  each  soul.     He  makes 
much  account  of  the  distinction   be- 
tween the  conscious  and  the  uncon- 
scious processes  of  life  ;   and  he  finds 
unconscious  movement  not  only  in  the 
vegetative  portion  of  our  body, —  such 
as  in  the  organs  of  digestion  and  of  cir- 
culation, —  but  also  in  the  brain  and 
the  mind.  "  Apart  from  the  fact,  that, 
of    all  the    events    and  •  acquisitions 
which  are  impressed  upon  our  memory, 
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but  very  few  of  them  are  actually 
remembered,  there  is  also  a  region 
in  our  nature  which  is  almost  wholly 
closed  towards  our  daily  consciousness, 
and  whose  contents  are  reached  in  an- 
other than  the  usual  way,  and  in  which 
the  mystical  and  magical  relations 
of  men  have  their  seat.  This  is  the 
region  in  which  man  is  more  closely 
connected  with  the  earth  genius,  and 
also  with  the  universal  Spirit,  and  in 
which  the  highest  and  eternal  inter- 
ests, that  is  the  moral  and  religious, 
have  their  roots." 

Through  some  nine  hundred  pages, 
the  indefatigable  professor  pursues 
his  researches  into  his  mystical  phe- 
nomena, and  tries  to  apply  his  analy- 
sis to  each  case.  He  divides  the 
magical  faculty  into  two  branches, 
according  as  it  deals  with  the  per- 
ceptive or  the  active  powers  ;  and  he 
is  quite  certain,  that  certain  men  can 
see  and  hear  apart  from  the  percep- 
tion through  the  eye  and  the  ear,  and 
that  they  can  act  upon  other  persons 
who  are  miles  away  from  their  pres- 
ence. In  succession,  we  have  here 
accounts  of  vision  and  hallucination, 
of  somnambulism,  animal  magnet- 
ism, and  sleep-walking,  of  physical 
disease  with  magical  complications, 
such  as  possession,  vampirism,  &c. 

Then  'the  author  treats  especially  of 
magic  in  its  active  forms,  the  ancient 
magic  and  divination,  —  witches  and 
witchcraft.  In  the  second  volume, 
he  passes  to  modern  magic,  —  table- 
tipping,  spirit-rapping,  spirit-dicta- 
tion, ghost-seeing,  second-sight,  mirac- 
ulous healing,  presentiments,  oracles, 
dreams,  religious  ecstasy,  and  the  union 
of  magical  knowledge  and  power  in  re- 
markable natures,  such  as  the  religious 
leaders  of  the  old  ages,  and  the  saints 
and  prophets  of  the  new.  Through- 
out the  whole,  he  carries  his  theory, 
—  that  the  facts  can  generally  be 


accounted  for  by  occult  faculties  of 
human  nature ;  and  he  maintains 
that  there  may  be  a  power  in  a  dying 
man  to  impress  his  image  upon  a 
kinsman  or  a  friend  a  thousand  miles 
off,  and  that  the  past  and  the  future 
may  be  discerned  as  present  facts  by 
men  of  the  magical  vision.  He  does  not 
wholly  deny  the  intervention  of  spirits; 
but  he  makes  little  account  of  their 
part  in  the  phenomena,  whilst  he  urges 
strongly  his  belief  in  the  spiritual  na- 
ture, and  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

No  fair-minded  man  can  read  this 
book  without  much  instruction,  and 
not  a  little  wonder.  The  facts  are 
carefully  presented,  with  vouchers; 
and  if  some  statements,  such  as  the 
accounts  of  spirit-pictures  in  Ameri- 
ca, are  received  too  readily,  there  is 
no  credulity  in  the  way  of  explaining 
them.  We  have  a  good  specimen  of 
his  method  in  the  section  upon  our 
Andrew  Jackson  Davis,  who  is  pre- 
sented as  an  inquiring,  excitable  man, 
with  a  large  share  of  magical  sus- 
ceptibility, who  fills  his  interminable 
volumes  with  a  mixture  of  crude 
thought,  dreamy  fantasy,  strange  in- 
tuition, and  with  a  certain  mystical 
power  of  getting  hold  of  other  men's 
ideas,  apart  from  the  regular  methods 
of  communication.  Pie  considers 
Davis' s  books  as  full  of  errors  in  sci- 
ence and  philosophy ;  and  he  does  not 
give  our  Yankee  seer  a  very  high 
place  among  the  sages  of  our  time. 

It  is  not  wise,  either  to  make  light 
of  Prof.  Perly's  book,  or  to  accept 
it  in  the  mass.  It  belongs  to  a  new 
school  of  literature,  which  few  men 
are  capable  of  examining  thoroughly, 
and  testing  satisfactorily.  It  is  not 
well  to  say,  that,  in  all  this  array  of 
facts,  there  is  nothing  at  all  out  of 
the  common  line  of  experience ;  and 
that  whatever  is  unusual  is  either 
falsehood  or  a  mistake.  Our  human 
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nature  is  more  wonderful  than  a  sen- 
sual philosophy  is  willing  to  allow; 
and  we  find  fault  with  this  work,  not 
so  much  for  affirming  the^existence  of 
mystical  powers  in  man,  as  for  limit- 
ing them  to  a  comparatively  low  plane, 
and  for  confounding  in  one  sweeping 
name,  and  upon  one  somewhat  vulgar 
level,  experiences  and  eveilts  wide,  as 
heaven  and  earth  asunder,  —  as  when 
he  treats  of  answers  to  prayer  in  the 
same  chapter  with  the  visions  of  ec- 
statics,  and  when  he  gives  eighteen 
pages  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  which 
admit  his  miracles  which  were  done 
by  him  whilst  on  earth,  but  fail  to 
speak  of  his  perpetual  power  over 
men,  and  the  presence  of  his  spirit 
with  his  church. 

There  are  other  books,  — for  exam- 
ple, those  of  Schubert  and  of  the 
younger  Fichte,  as  also  of  Schopen- 
hauer and  Hartmann, — that  go  more 
into  the  moral  and  intellectual  aspects 
of  the  subject,  and  show  how  it  is  that 
all  high  thought  and  feeling  border 
upon  mysterious  and  open  regions  of 
life  which  are  beyond  our  ordinary 
consciousness.  Readers  wljo  wish  to 
see  the  matter  treated  from  the  old 
theological  point  of  view  may  be  in- 
terested in  .the  "Dictionary  of  Occult 
Sciences,"  edited  by  Migne  (Paris  :  in 
two  volumes  folio),  and  still  more  in 
the  "  Mystik  "  of  Gorres,  in  five  vol- 
umes octavo.  The  whole  subject  is  up 
for  investigation  ;  and  its  discussion  is 
having  much  to  do  with  the  present 
disintegration  and  re- formation  of 
philosophical  religious  belief  through- 
out the  world. 

I  have  only  one  more  remark  to 
make  in  closing  this  notice.  We 
must  not  fall  into  the  great  mistake 
which  this  author  perhaps  makes,  of 
looking  for  mystery  and  for  proofs  of 
spiritual  realities,  only  or  chiefly,  in 
the  rare  and  exceptional  facts  of  histo- 


ry and  experience.  What  is  regular 
and  reasonable  stands  higher  in  the 
spiritual  order  than  what  is  spasmodic 
and  startling;  and,  as  men  ascend 
into  the  higher  plane  of  life,  the 
strange  powers  of  magic  and  divina- 
tion languish  and  disappear.  The 
damsel  of  Philippi  ceased  to  coin 
money  for  her  masters  by  her  arts  of 
magic,  when,  under  the  apostle's 
preaching,  she  received  the  Spirit 
of  God;  and  when  the  Greek  mind 
accepted  the  gospel,  and  entered  the 
church,  Delphi  was  deserted  for  the 
oracle  whose  inspiration  comes  not 
from  the  vapors  of  the  earth,  but 
from  the  fountain  of  eternal  light  and 
love.  The  sibjd,  in  becoming  the 
saint,  may  lose  her  contortions ;  yet 
she  gains  in  true  inspiration  with  the 
peace  that  is  not  of  this  world,  and 
with  the  spirit  of  love  and  of  power 
and  of  a  sound  mind. 

S.  OSGOOD. 


WISE'S   LIFE   OF   TYLER.i 

MR.  WISE  is  a  State  Eights  man 
and  strict  constructionist  —  except  for 
such  cases  as  the  annexation  of  Texas 
and  Mr.  Jefferson's  purchase  of  Loui- 
siana, which  he  justifies^  very  amus- 
ingly, by  simply  observing  that  the 
Constitution  did  not  forbid  it.  He  is 
also  a  steady  old-fashioned  .politician 
of  half  a  century  ago,  still  using  those' 
rattling  old  imputations  of  "  fanatical," 
"sectional,"  and  the  like.  How  thor- 
oughly he  adheres  to  these  ideas  of 
the  past  may  be  judged  by  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  chief  postulates  or 
key-notes  to  the  discussions  of  his 
Life  of  Mr.  Tyler  is  t^e  conviction 
that  the  main  question  of  the  Kebel- 

1  Seven  Decades  of  the  Union.  The  Human- 
ities and  Materialism,  illustrated  by  a  Memoir  of 
John  Tyler,  with  Reminiscences  of  some  of  his 
great  Cotemporaries.  By  Henry  A.  Wise.  Phila- 
delphia: J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  8vo.  Cloth. 
$2.00. 
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lion  was  not  whether  slavery  and  its 
attendant  evils  should  be  destroyed, 
but  whether  the  true  construction  of 
divers  clauses  of  the  Constitution 
should  prevail.  It  did  not,  Mr.  Wise 
thinks,  and  accordingly,  he  speaks 
(p.  252)  of  "  that  despotism  of  Con- 
gress which  has  destroyed  the  Consti- 
tution, States,  laws  and  liberties  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States." 
Another  striking  passage  shows  ano- 
ther side  of  this  way  of  estimating 
things;  it  is  at  the  close  of  the  four- 
teenth chapter,  and  ends  a  discussion 
of  what  the  movement  of  the  Southern 
leaders  legally  was,  and  how  it  might 
have  been  shaped  so  as  to  be  legally 
quite  right,  and  therefore  (probably) 
successful.  The  passage  is  :  —  "  the 
conflict  of  States  in  our  Union  is 
neither  insurrection  nor  rebellion,  but 
is  civil  and  internal  war  •  and  being 
internal  and  civil)  it  is  not  governed 
by  the  law  of  external  sovereignty, 
the  jus  gentium,  with  its  absolute 
rule  of  the  jus  belli,  but  by  the  law  of 
internal  sovereignty,  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States;  the  domestic 
sovereignty  of  the  States  saving  indi- 
vidual citizens  from  the  halters  of 
treason ;  and  the  law  of  internal  sove- 
reignty, the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  saving  both  States  and 
their  citizens  from  the  penalties  of  the 
jus  belli"  This  is  curious,  but  un- 
practical. It  would  never  turn  a 
musket-ball,  certainly ;  and  no  con- 
siderable body  of  citizens  resolved  to 
maintain  the  nation  as  a  nation, 
would  even  know  that  they  had 
walked  through  such  a  spider-web. 
Any  one  who  desires  to  understand 
exactly  what  was  meant  by  the  phrase, 
once  more  common  than  it  is  now, 
"  a  Virginia  abstraction,"  need  only 
get  at  the  intrinsic  meaning  and  the 
relevancy  of  that  quotation. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to   say  that 


Mr.  Wise  does  not  indicate  any  no- 
tion that  the  Southern  kind  or  ideal 
of  society  was  in  any  particular  in- 
ferior to  th,e  Northern.  And  as  he 
is  of  opinion  that  the  nation  has  been 
perfectly  destroyed,  so  far  as  any  law 
or  happiness  is  concerned,  he  natu- 
rally feels  that  the  actual  result  of 
the  rebellion  was  unfortunate. 

In  spite  of  such  wrongheadedness 
as  this  —  for  so  it  must  seem  to  most 
of  us  —  it  is  with  sympathy  and  re- 
spect more  than  any  other  feeling 
that  we  look  at  such  absolute  and 
unflinching  adherence  to  ancestral 
beliefs  and  loves.  And  this  feeling 
is  strengthened  by  the  strong  individ- 
uality and  the  obvious  whole-hearted 
sincerity  of  the  book.  Mr.  Wise  im- 
putes selfish  motives  and  unprincipled 
conduct  to  opponents,  and  single- 
hearted  self-sacrifice  to  his  friends, 
with  equal  good  faith.  Henry  Clay,  he 
thinks,  in  1832,  "  would  have  pressed 
Protection  to  a  conflict  of  arms,  but 
that  he  knew  that  Jackson,  his  worst 
enemy,  would  win  all  the  popularity 
of  preserving  peace."  Mr.  Tyler  was 
a  man  who  valued  principle,  character, 
consistency,  truth,  and  the  good  of 
his  country,  infinitely  more  than  any 
personal  or  partisan  advantage.  Such 
a  contrast  occasions  queer  reflections 
to  men  who  remember  the  Harri- 
son campaign  of  1840,  and  the 
views  of  Whigs  during  the  next  ten 
years  or  so  about  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr. 
Tyler. 

It  is  as  a  monument  of  this  kind  of 
political  feeling  and  expression  that 
Mr.  Wise's  life  of  Tyler  is  chiefly 
valuable ;  for  it  is  a  remarkably  un- 
conscious expression  of  it,  and  it  is 
toned  through  and  through  with  the 
kind  of  political  aristocracy  which 
prevailed  in  the  South  before  the 
rebellion.  The  book  hardly  implies 
a  body  of  voters,  unless  as  a  part  of 
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the  mechanism  by  which  the  leaders 
accomplished  their  purposes. 

What  is  said  of  Mr.  Tyler  is  in  fact 
incidental  only.  Mr.  Tyler  was  not 
a  leader,  nor  was  he  an  anecdotic  man. 
Mr.  Wise,  with  characteristic,  thor- 
ough-going and  hearty  partisanship, — 
exactly  the  quality  for  a  biogra- 
pher !  —  represents  him  as  lofty  of  aim 
and  stainless  in  honor  as  a  politician ; 
on  which  points  some  will  of  course 
dissent.  But  none  will  deny  that  Mr. 
Tyler's  private  life  was  most  respecta- 
ble and  happy  in  all  the  relations  of 
citizenship,  society,  and  home. 

A  good  many  interesting  sketches 
of  character  and  anecdotes  of  different 
persons  are  embodied  in  Mr.  Wise's 
book,  and  they  throw  sharp  and  some- 
times unfavorable  side-lights  on  the 
political  life  of  their  period.  We 
quote  one  of  these,  —  and  one  of  the 
pleasantest ;  for  it  illustrates  a  disin- 
terested friendship  which  is  not  so 
unusual,  perhaps,  as  might  be  ima- 
gined, and  it  is  good  evidence,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  of  the  high  qualities  which 
Mr.  Wise  claims  for  the  friend  whose 
life  he  writes  :  — 

"  The  evening  after  Mr.  Binney  con- 
cluded his  great  argument "  [in  Vidal  et 
al.,  vs.  Girard's  executors,  before  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court]  "  in  January  1844,  Mr. 
Sergeant  was  visited  by  us,  at  his  hotel,  to 
deliver  the  message  of  Mr.  Tyler  "  [viz., 
an  offer  of  a  judgeship  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  place  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  deceased]. 
"  Mr.  Binney  was  in  the  next  room. 
Mr.  Sergeant  received  the  compliment 
with  graciousness  and  evident  pleasure ; 
but  he  hesitated  not  to  decline  the  tender 
of  a  place  on  the  Supreme  Bench.  Be- 
fore he  assigned  his  reason  he  enjoined 
secrecy  during  his  life,  and  especially  it 
was  not  to  be  disclosed  to  Mr.  Binney. 
It  was  that  he  was  past  sixty  years  of  age, 
and  that  he  ought  not  to  accept ;  but  he 
regarded  Mr.  Binney  as  being  much  more 
robust  than  himself,  considered  that  Mr. 


Binney  might  accept,  and  did  not  wish  him 
to  know  that  he  had  declined  because  he 
considered  himself  too  old,  and  requested 
that  the  President  would  make  the  tender 
of  the  place  to  him.  It  was  tendered  to 
Mr.  Binney  at  once,  and,  behold,  he  de- 
clined it  for  the  same  reason,  but  begged 
that  Mr.  Sergeant  should  not  be  informed 
of  his  reason,  and  that  the  place  might 
be  tendered  to  him. 

"  Neither,  we  believe,  ever  knew  the 
reason  of  the  other  for  declining. 

"No  better  instance  than  this  could  be 
given  of  Mr.  Tyler's  magnanimity.  He 
knew  that  neither  of  these  gentlemen  ap- 
proved of  his  .course  as  President,  and 
that  both  condemned  him  personally  on 
the  Bank  question  ;  but  he  knew  that 
they  were  good  and  great  men,  and  he 
forgot  his  own  grievances,  personally,  for 
the  sake  of  the  public  good.  He  was  re- 
markable for  his  faculty  of  selecting  the 
right  men  for  the  right  places,  and  hardly 
ever  allowed  a  personal  predilection  to 
prevail." 

A  number  of  minute  criticisms 
might  be  made  by  anybody  who 
should  take  the  trouble,  upon  matters 
of  form  in  Mr.  Wise's  book;  but 
they  are  almost  unavoidable  in  writ- 
ten work  done  by  a  man  of  action  and 
speech,  and  are  no  just  cause  for  fault- 
finding. The  real  defects  are  as  gen- 
uine and  open  as  the  author's  charac- 
ter, and  are  as  easily  allowed  for; 
and  having  allowed  for  them,  his 
memoir  of  Mr.  Tyler  remains  a  sug- 
gestive and  useful  contribution  to  our 
political  history.  F.  B.  P. 


BAGEHOT'S    "PHYSICS   AND    POLI- 
TICS." 1 

THE  first  title  of  Mr.  Bageliot's 
thoughtful  and  useful  book  will  mis- 
lead those  who  believe  that  *  physics  " 
means  only  "  natural  philosophy,"  as 

1  Physics  and  Politics ;  or,  Thoughts  on  the 
Application  of  the  Principles  of  "Natural  Selec- 
tion "  and  "  Inheritance "  to  Political  Society. 
By  Walter  Bagehot.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.  12mo.  Cloth.  $1.50. 
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usually  understood,  and  not  "  natural 
science "  in  the  broadest  extent  of 
the  term.  As  things  are,  however, 
the  ambiguity  involves  one  of  the  op- 
probria  of  English  scientific  nomen- 
clature —  an  opprobrium  because  it  is 
an  unnecessary  and  confusing  indis- 
tinctness. "Physiology  and  Poli- 
tics," or  perhaps  "  Development  and 
Politics"  might  have  been  better. 
Both  Natural  Selection  and  Inherit- 
ance, the  two  causes  which  the  alter- 
native title  offers  as  together  equiva- 
lent to  Physics  are  both  concerned  in 
Development,  at  least  in  a  sense  less 
liable  to  misunderstanding  than  is 
involved  by  including  them  under 
"  Physics." 

The  risk  is  not  unlike  that  which 
a  recent  notice  in  this  Magazine 
pointed  out  as  incurred  in  Mr.  Henry 
C.  Carey's  equally  thoughtful  and  still 
more  comprehensive  work,  "  The 
Unity  of  Law "  —  the  risk,  namely, 
of  confounding  together  the  spiritual 
and  the  material  realms  of  existence. 
It  is  not  fair  to  assume  their  identity, 
though  the  materialists  wish  to  do 
so.  No  just  man,  whatever  his  own 
view  on  this  question,  will  on  purpose 
assume  to  begin  with,  and  without 
notice,  the  very  conclusion  which  is 
furthest  of  all'  from  being  decided. 
To  do  so  is  to  substitute  abduction 
for  anShonorable  courtship  —  a  deceit 
for  a  fair  bargain.  Politics,  as  many 
people  believe,  implies  a  spiritual 
factor  which  physics  does  not  imply. 

This  may  seem  much  to  say  about 
one  word  of  a  title ;  but  it  is  very 
little  in  comparison  with  the  impor- 
tance of ,  the  current  controversies  on 
which  the  title  has  a  bearing,  and  still 
less  in  comparison  with  the  import- 
"  ance  of  honest  discussion  and  of  truth. 
And  'the  suggestion  is  not  meant  to 
imply  wrong  intention,  but  only  to 
point  out  possible  misunderstanding. 


To  review  Mr.  Bagehot's  work  with 
adequate  consideration  of  its  place 
and  the  place  of  its  theme  in  that  re- 
vision of  human  knowledge  Avhich  is 
the  great  feature  of  the  middle  and 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
would  require  far  more  space  than  can 
here  be  commanded.  All  that  can 
be  done,  besides  the  above  reference 
to  its  name,  is  to  give  the  heads  of  its 
discussion,  which  are  mainly  in  uni- 
son with  the  present  general  drift  of 
the  soundest  and  broadest  minds  of 
the  day ;  so  that  it  is  a  book  not  only 
enlightened  and. suggestive,  but  safe. 
Exhaustiveness,  and  even  profundity, 
it  disclaims — but  it  is  sensible  and 
intelligible,  which  is  no  less  useful. 
It  contains  six  chapters,  as  follows, 
with  their  arguments : 

I.  The  Preliminary  Age.  In  the 
earlier  times,  the  greatest  use  of  gov- 
ernments, or  society  generally,  was,  to 
train  men  out  of  a  beast-like  un gov- 
erned impulsiveness  into  some  habit 
—  not  so  much  matter  what  habit  — 
of  compliance  with  common  rules  of 
action  —  whether  you  call  them  Law, 
Custom,  or  any  thing  else. 

II  The  Use  of  Conflict.  Conflict 
smashes  up  the  "cake  of  custom" 
which  hardens  down  upon  men  in  con- 
sequence of  their  first  rudimentary 
agglutination  out  of  mere  isolated 
barbarous  existence  ;  and  it  works  — 
on  the  whole  —  the  prevalence  of  the 
best  races. 

III.  and  IV.  Nation-Making. 
Imitation  is  at  first  a  principal  cause 
which  makes  men  act  alike,  nation- 
wise.  The  influence  of  thought  and 
reasoning  comes  afterwards ;  and,  as  it 
proceeds,  it  gives  to  the  nation  that 
uses  them,  more  and  more  pre-emi- 
nence. So,  further,  does  the  still 
later  influence  of  moral  sentiment, 
and  of  the  higher  religions  over  the 
lower. 
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V.  The  Age,  of  Discussion.     This 
is  the  present  age..    Discussion  tends 
to  emancipate  from  all  over-stringent 
and    unreasonable   rules.     Moreover, 
one  of  our  chief  evils  is,  too    much 
activity  (other  than  sound  thought), 
and  too  little  thought ;  and  the  ten- 
dency  of  the  Age  of  Discussion  is, 
to  lead  men  towards  a  certain  golden 
mean  of  the  greatest  practical  useful- 
ness, which  may  be  called  "  animated 
moderation,"     and     whose    value    is 
shown  by  what  Mr.  Bagehot  believes 
its  best  example,  the  English  nation. 

VI.  Verifiable  Progress  Politically 
Considered.     The  superiority  of  (say) 
the  English  over  the  Australians  con- 
sists  in  :    Their    "  greater   command 
over  the  powers  of  nature  as  a  whole," 
including  themselves  in  these  powers, 
and  implying  a  greater  total  of  hap- 
piness in  life. 

It  is  a  self-denial  not  to  go  on  and 
set  forth  the  measure  of  assent  and 
dissent  which  these  positions  require. 
But  there  is  only  space  to  add  that 
the  book  is  honest,  healthful,  useful, 
clear  and  intelligible ;  on  every  ac- 
count worth  reading.  F.  B.  P. 


THE  PICTURE  DAILY. 

THE  DAILY  GRAPHIC  *  would  have 
corrected  Solomon  on  new  things. 
And  there  is  a  delicate  fitness  in  the 
complete  way  in  which  his  statement 
that  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the 
sun  is  refuted  by  the  Graphic's  suii- 
pictures.  Reference  has  heretofore 
been  made  in  "  OLD  AND  NEW  "  to 
the  approach  of  the  Hourly  News- 
paper. Fifth  editions  of  the  usual 
dailies  are  not  so  very  far  from  that ; 
and  the  thickening  of  the  pictorial 

i  "  The  Daily  Graphic."  An  Illustrated  Even- 
ing Newspaper.  Vol.  1,  No.  1.  Tuesday,  March  4, 
1873.  New  York :  Graphic  Company.  Folio. 
Per  No.  8p.  Per  year,  $12.00.  Per  number,  5 
cents. 


issue  from  monthly  to  weekly,  and 
from  weekly  to  three  editions  daily,  is 
another  visible  step  towards  the  New 
York  Pictorial  Hourly. 

The  examination  of  a  file  of  The 
Graphic  affords  by  this  time  the 
means  of  a  fair  judgment  upon  it, 
and  the  judgment  must  be  strongly 
favorable.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  its 
name  need  not  have  been  imitated 
from  an  English  publication ;  that  all 
its  illustrations  might  be  original. 
But  these  are  minor  points ;  and  with 
some  others  can  be  sufficiently 
summed  in  wishing  once  for  all  that 
we  were  all  better  and  all  our  publica- 
tions too.  Considering  the  endless 
troubles  that  must  beset  the  begin- 
ning of  an  undertaking  so  new,  so 
complicated  and  so  extensive,  both 
the  writing  and  the  pictures  are  sur-1^ 
prisingly  good,  and  the  pictures  par- 
ticularly, perceptibly  improve  in  exe- 
cution after  a  few  numbeBS.  There 
seems  to  be  yet  some  uncertainty  in 
the  working  of  the  process  used,  for 
the  impressions  vary  in  distinctness 
and  finish,  in  a  .way  that  is  not 
wholly  to  be  explained  by  differences 
in  drawing. 

The  Graphic  seeks  to  be  a  non-par- 
tisan paper  of  current  news,  amuse- 
ment, and  comments  on  persons  and 
events.  Its  range  of  discussions  and 
of  illustrations  is  very  much  above 
that  of  any  of  the  so-called  "  comic  " 
papers  that  have  preceded  it,  and  it 
gives  one  an  impression  of  healthy 
and  honest  independence.  Thus :  in 
the  first  twenty-three  numbers,  there 
are  —  not  exactly  caricatures,  but 
semi-comic  portraits  of  Commodore 
Vanderbilt,  Mr.  Henry  Clews,  Gen. 
Myer  of  the  Probabilities,  Mr.  Evarts, 
and  another  truculent-looking  person- 
age?  —  Gen.  Barlow,  is  it  ?  serious  por- 
traits (among  others)  of  Mr.  William 
H.  Vanderbilt,  Peter  Cooper,  Gen. 
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Grant,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mayor  Havemeyer, 
Verdi  the  composer,  and  (of  course), 
Mr.  Childs  of  Philadelphia.     Of  the 
satirical   and  comic  designs    may  be 
mentioned    the    Eailroad     Devilfish 
seizing   Columbia;    the    two    young 
giants  (Russia  and  the  United  States) 
hanging   comfortably   on    the    globe, 
each  by  his  continent,  and  reaching 
out  one  to  seize  Khiva  and  the  other 
the  Sandwich  Islands  ;  the  American 
Frankenstein  frightened  at  the  mon- 
ster (i.e.,  Railroad  Monopoly)  which 
he  has  made.     There  is  altogether  too 
much  detail  about  the  murderer  Fos- 
ter and  the  murdered  Goodrich,  for 
correct  taste ;  but  perhaps  the  public 
demands    such    things,    and    though 
horrid  and  coarse,  they  are  not  nasty. 
But  the  Graphic  is  cleanly  throughout. 
Its  editorials  are  creditable  but  not 
remarkable,  dealing  pretty  impartially 
-with  both  the  parties  in  politics,  in- 
clining te  wish  for  a  new  party,  and 
attacking  repeatedly  the  railroad  mo- 
nopolies.  '  There  is  some  indistinct- 
ness in  the  question  of  capital  punish- 
ment, as  if  the  paper's  mind  were  not 
quite  made  up  yet  —  which  would  be 
none  the  less  natural  in  proportion  as 
the  editor  is   a  man  of  sense.     The 
news  of  the  day  is  recorded  in  a  suffi- 
cient manner,  and  there  is  a  fair  sup- 
ply^ of  such  fun  and  humor  as  the 
professional    wits   of  New   York  can 
furnish  and  as  can  be  selected  from 
the  fcurrent  jollities  of  the  day.    There 
is  no  column  of  selections  from  The 
Danbury  News  however,  which  paper 
has  bf  late   done  the  comic  editing  of 
pretty  much  the  whole  press  of  the 
United  States. 

On  the  whole,  the  managers  of  The 
Graphic  have  great  reason  to  be 
pleased  with  the  results  of  their  enter- 
prise thus  far,  and  to  work  hard  in 
its  further  improvement ;  and  it  is  a 
real  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  speak 


with  so  much  praise  of  the  effort  to 
combine  at  once  the  serious  and  the 
funny  in  words  and  in  pictures,  for 
our  instruction  and  entertainment  to- 
gether. 

GUSTAV    FR'EYTAG'S    "INGO    AND 
INGRABAN." 

THE  new  romance  of  Gustav  Frey- 
tag,  called  "  Ingo  and  Iiigraban,"  has 
been  received  in  Germany  with  much 
interest.  This  is  only  the  first 
volume  of  a  series,  to  which  the  au- 
thor intends  to  give  the  collective  title 
of  "Ahnen;"  i.e.,  "the  Ancestors." 
Freytag's  outline  of  his  plan  is  such 
as,  from  an  author  of  less  genius, 
would  cause  some  alarm  in  his  read- 
ers. "  This  work,"  he  tells  us,  "  is  to 
consist  of  a  series  of  fictitious  narra- 
tives, recounting  the  history  of  a  sin- 
gle family.  It  begins  with  ancestors 
of  the  olden  time  ;  and,  if  the  author's 
strength  and  pleasure  in  his  work 
continue,  will  be  gradually  continued 
to  the  last  descendant,  who  still  wan- 
ders gayly  under  the  German  sky, 
thoughtless  of  his  forefathers'  deeds 
and  sufferings."  When  we  add,  that 
the  first  volume  of  the  series  contains 
two  such  narratives,  the  first  placed 
in  the  year  357,  and  the  second 
in  724,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
ordinary  limits  of  the  novel  will  be 
quite  insufficient  for  such  an  under- 
taking. From  Freytag,  however,  not 
only  the  first  of  German  novelists, 
but  also  dramatist,  historian,  anti- 
quarian, and  philologist,  we  may  bear 
with  equanimity  even  such  a  propo- 
sition. His  overflowing  fulness  of 
thought  and  knowledge  needs  room 
for  expression.  The  author  of  "  The 
Lost  Manuscript "  is  not  likely  to  be 
found  tedious  or  uninstructive. 

The  first  of  the  two  narratives 
which  make  up  the  present  volume 
belongs  to  the  age  of  the  Emperor 
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Julian,  when,  with  the  help  of  the 
Franks,  he  defeated  the  Alemanni, 
and  rolled  back  for  a  few  years  the 
advancing  tide  of  German  invasion. 
The  author  takes  us  into  the  forests 
of  the  Saxons,  and  exhibits  to  us  the 
life  of  the  free  tribes,  still  uncor- 
rupted  by  Roman  luxury.  He  writes 
of  the  heroic  age  of  Germany,  and 
gives  us  an  Odyssey  out  of  the  Teu- 
tonic antiquity.  He  has  endeavored, 
also,  to  invest  the  whole  with  that 
veil  of  tradition  and  poetry  through 
which  a  nation  regards  its  heroic  age. 
For  the  purpose  of  suiting  the  color- 
ing to  the  story,  he  has  made  use  of 
all  the  resources  which  an  extraordi- 
nary command  of  language,  and  his 
antiquarian  studies,  place  at  his  dis- 
posal, —  such  as  numerous  archaisms, 
frequent  alliteration  in  the  style  of 
the  ancient  Northern  poetry,  and  a 
rhythm  resembling  verse.  Indeed, 
the  book,  although  printed  as  prose, 
is  in  fact  a  poem  ;  and  whole  passages 
may  be  turned  into  poetry  by  merely 
dividing  off  the  lines.  It  seems  to 
us  that  the  work  would  have  been 
more  valuable,  and  found  more  readers, 
if  it  had  been  published  in  the  form, 
and  condensed  to  the  limits,  of  a  poem. 
The  plot  is  exceedingly  simple. 
Ingo,  a  prince  of  the  Vandals  on  the 
Oder,  but  driven  by  a  usurping  uncle 
from  his  home,  has  joined  the  forces 
of  the  Alemanni  in  their  campaign 
against  the  Romans.  After  their  de- 
feat, he  makes  his  escape  through 
the  forests  to  the  tribe  of  the  free 
Thuringians,  where  he  obtains  shel- 
ter from  their  chief j  Answald.  Here 
he  wins  the  love  of  Irmgard,  the 
daughter  of  Answald,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, the  enmity  of  her  cousin 
Theodulf.  He  is  joined  by  a  party 
of  his  own  countrymen,  fugitives 
like  himself :  but  quarrels  arise  ;  and 
Ingo  is  forced  to  depart.  He  with- 


draws to  the  court  of  King  Bisino, 
who  keeps  up  a  barbarous  state  in 
imitation  of  the  Roman  emperors. 
Here  he  is  exposed  to  equal  danger 
from  the  treachery  of  the  king,  and 
the  unwelcome  love  of  his  queen 
Gisela.  He  escapes,  however,  and 
heads  a  body  of  Thuringians,  driven 
by  the  press  of  population  to  seek 
other  homes,  carrying  off  his  beloved 
Irmgard  from  her  father's  house. 
Near  the  main,  on  the  brook  Idis,  he 
fortifies  a  new  town.  After  a  brief 
period  of  prosperity,  the  hill-fortress 
is  attacked  by  the  revenge  of  Gisela  ; 
and  the  story  closes  with  a  wild  scene 
of  battle  and  conflagration,  such  as 
the  ancient  Northmen  took  delight  in. 
A  son  of  the  hero  is  saved  from  the 
struggle,  and  continues  the  line  of 
his  descendants,  hereafter  to  wander 
among  the  ruins  of  which  they  know 
the  story  only  through  a  dim.  and 
marvellous  tradition. 

There  is  no  history  extant  to  assist 
or  embarrass  the  author.  Where 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  imagi- 
nation, it  is  easy  to  project  upon  the 
canvas  an  ideal  of  savage  life,  in 
the  style  of  Rousseau  or  Cooper.  Of 
such  romances  the  world  needs  no  C 
more.  What  gives  value  to  Freytag's 
work  is,  that  he  is  an  eminent  anti- 
quarian and  philologist,  as  well 
poet,  and  especially  versed  in  anciei 
Teutonic  lore.  Where  history  fails 
language  and  mythology  can  serve 
guides;  and  of  their  light  Freytag 
knows  how  to  avail  himself.  If  the 
picture  is  ideal,  it  is  at  least  an  ideal 
which  includes  all  the  knowledge  we 
possess,  and  which  represents  the 
real  character  and  feelings  of  our 
Teutonic  ancestors  as  their  religion 
and  legends  present  them  to  us. 
With  real  genius,  he  has  done  what 
no  other  writer  has  attempted  :  he 
has  made  visible  to  us  the  ancient  life 
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of  our  forefathers  in  German  forests, 
the  pathless  roads,  the  lonely  huts  of 
the  watchers  on  the  border,  the  rude 
intrenchments  of  the  towns,  the  bold 
address  and  independence  of  the  free 
warriors,  whose  allegiance  to  their 
chief  was  rather  a  voluntary  recogni- 
tion of  authority  within  certain  nar- 
row limits  than  any  real  subjection. 
The  chieftain's  home  is  a  farm-house  ; 
his  daughter  cares  for  the  dairy ;  and 
Irmgard,  like  the  daughters  of  Ho- 
meric chiefs,  must  wash  her  own  linen 
in  the  stream.  .  The  sun  is  the  mis- 
tress of  life,  and  eye  of  heaven,  be- 
fore whom  no  deed  of  shame  may  be 
done  ;  and  the  murderous  blow  must 
be  spared.  Battle  is  homage  to  the 
gods ;  and  death  on  the  field  is  ad- 
mission into  Valhalla.  Language  is 
figurative,  and  feelings  expressed  by 
symbols.  The  strength  and  freedom 

fof  the  ancient  Teutonic  character, 
when  no  creed  of  renunciation  and 
self-control  yet  existed  to  modify 
the  free  expression  of  passion,  is  a 
favorite  theme  of  Freytag's.  He  is 
fond  of  showing  us  how,  in  our  mod- 
*  ern  life,  the  same  nature  yet  exists  in 
the  Saxon  race  which  has  its  roots  far 
back  in  the  inherited  independence  of 
the  German  race.  Use,  the  charming 
heroine  of  "  The  Lost  Manuscript," 
still  conceals  beneath  the  outside  of 
fcnodern  manners  and  Christian  faith 
jfhe  passion  and  strength  of  the  Saxon 
Woman  of  old,  who  could  urge  on  her 
husband  in  the  field,  and  hurl  the 
^urse  of  Heaven  against  the  enemy. 
The  professor,  Felix,  busy  with  little 
details  of  scholarship  and  musty 
parchments,  is  yet  essentially  of  the 
same  resolute  and  stern  nature  as  the 
Saxon  warrior  of  heathen  times.  In 
his  present  work,  Freytag  has  sought 
to  trace  this  character  to  its  source, 
and  to  exhibit  its  open  expression  in 
a  simple  life,  when  the  relations  of 


men  to  each  other  were  free  from  the 
complications  of  our  modern  society. 
And  he  has  produced,  upon  the 
whole,  a  noble,  simple,  and  instructive 
poem. 

The  second  narrative,  "  Ingraban," 
has  for  its  theme  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Germany.  In  this 
part,  the  action  is  more  historical,  and 
the  half-lights  of  legend  give  place 
to  the  illumination  of  history.  The 
interest  turns  upon  the  conflict  of  two 
religions.  The  labors  of  Winfried,  the 
apostle  of  Germany,  known  to  us  by  his 
Latin  name  of  Boniface,  are  described 
tons.  The  author  has  represented  with 
great  fairness  the  combination  of  caus- 
es which  insured  the  victory  of  the  new 
faith.  The  time  has  come  in  which 
a  different  state  of  society  requires  a 
different  creed.  The  religion  of  war 
and  revenge  must  give  way  to  the 
gospel  of  peace  and  love.  The  en- 
durance of  the  monk,  who  will  bear 
all  things,  yet  strike  no  blow  in 
return,  is  too  strong  for  the  sword  of 
the  warrior.  The  calm  and  stately 
Winfried  is  the  hero  of  the  story  ;  and, 
by  the  power  of  his  imposing  person- 
ality, the  hearts  and  affections  of  the 
fierce  Germans  who  come  in  contact 
with  him  are  at  last  subdued.  The 
bells  of  the  churches  are  heard 
through  the  land ;  and  the  spirits  of 
field  and  flood  must  fly  before  the 
sound.  A  childlike  faith  .must  give 
place  to  a  more  philosophic  one  ;  a  be- 
lief which  scarcely  checked  the  free 
expression  of  all  passions,  to  one 
which  placed  heavier  fetters  on  con- 
science ;  a  creed  born  of  the  soldier's 
love  of  battle,  to  one  which  could 
better  meet  the  longings,  and  appease 
the  sorrows,  of  a  quieter  time.  But 
the  religion  which  replaced  the  old 
Teutonic  heathenism  was  not  the 
creed  of  love  to  God  and  to  men,  pro- 
claimed in  Judaea :  it  was  a  religion 
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of  form  and  ritual,  monk  and  priest, 
of  a  political  and  social  spirit  inher- 
ited from  Roman  despotism.  The 
victory  of  the  new  faith  is  right  and 
useful ;  but  the  sympathies  alike  of 
writer  and  reader  linger  about  the 
mild  and  poetic  belief  of  his  free  an- 
cestors. Freytag  has  given  us  a 
book  in  which  the  various  causes 
which  led  to  the  conversion  of  the 
North  are  more  fairly  described  than 
in  any  essay  we  know,  though  de- 
scribed by  a  romancer's  hand ;  but  it 
is  evident  that  his  heart  is  not  in  the 
new  order  of  things,  but  goes  with  the 
ancient  method  of  belief  and  feeling. 
It  is  curious  but  true,  that  the  modern 
mind  is  coming  to  have  a  lively  sym- 
pathy with  the  conceptions  of  the  re- 
motest antiquity.  In  the  directness 
and  simplicity  of  those  conceptions, 
in  the  unrestrained  liberty  of  passion 
and  action,  and  in  the  adoring  and 
poetic  view  of  external  nature,  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  old  Aryan 
faiths,  there  is  more  to  awaken  the 
sympathy,  and* excite  the  admiration, 
than  in  a  monkish  and  middle-age 
Christianity,  which  is  really  much 
farther  off  from  our  present  ideal  and 
beliefs  :  at  least,  such  is  the  case  with 
Gustav  Freytag,  and  with  writers  who 
feel  like  him.  The  present  work,  then, 
has  not  only  a  romantic,  but  philosoph- 
ical interest :  ifc  is  an  attempt  to  show 
how  the  Teutonic  race  has  received  its 
impress  of  strength  and  independence 
from  its  early  heathen  ancestors,  and 
may  be  proud  to  contemplate  in  their 
wild  life  the  ineradicable  characteris- 
tics which  constitute  its  nobleness  and 
its  power.  w.  w.  N. 

MR.  TILDEN  AND  THE  NEW- 
YORK  TIMES. 

INDIVIDUAL  griefs  are  stupid  read- 
ing enough.  Newspapers  have  a  great 
advantage  over  an  individual  oppo- 


nent, by  their  habitual,  simple  and  ob- 
vious means  of  stating  their  own  case 
and  that  of  the  other  party  too,  and 
refusing  to  let  his  statement  appear. 
And  few  people  pay  much  attention 
to  pamphlets.  Yet  the  Hon.  Samuel 
J.  Tilden,  a  distinguished  lawyer  and 
an  influential  Democratic  politician 
of  New  York  City,  has  recently 
printed  a  pamphlet,  one  which  might 
easily  be  misrepresented  as  an  argu- 
ment in  his  own  personal  behalf  sole- 
ly, and  which  is  a  cool  but  very  dama- 
ging attack  on  a  newspaper,  a  New 
York  City  newspaper,  a  newspaper 
that  would  like  the  whole  credit  of 
having  attacked  and  broken  up  the 
Tweed-Sweeny-Connolly-Hall  quadri- 
lateral. The  title  of  this  pamphlet1 
shows  what  its  chief  subject  is,  to 
wit :  a  summary  account  of  the  real 
means  by  which  the  "  Ring "  was 
assaulted  and  beaten.  Mr.  Tilden 
shows  that  as  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic State  Committee  of  New  York, 
he  had  already  been  fighting  with  the 
"Ring"  for  a  long  time  when  the 
Times  joined  in  the  attack ;  that  he 
had  done  so  for  the  reasons  that 
would  have  influenced  any  other  hon- 
orable man  ;  that  before  the  printing 
of  the  famous  "  secret  accounts  "  by 
the  Times,  that  paper  had  been  abus- 
ing him  and  praising  Tweed,  Sweeny 
and  the  Ring  charter  and  manage- 
ment generally.  This  disgraceful 
fact  is  proved  by  dated  quotation^' 
from  the  Times.  He  goes  onto  show 
that  during  the  furious  campaign 
after  the  publication  of  these  accounts, 
the  Times  spoke  well  of  him  ;  and 
that  whereas  afterwards  it  turned 
about  and  abused  him  again,  as  it 
had  done  before,  —  well,  as  to  this 
course,  Mr.  Tilden  really  does  little 

iThe  New  York  City  "Ring:"  its  Origin, 
Maturity  and  Fall,  discussed  in  a  Reply  to  the  New 
York  Times.  By  S.  J.  Tilden.  New  York:  John 
rolhemus,  printer.  Paper.  Pp.52.  34  cents. 
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except  simply  to  print  close  together 
the  editorials  of  the  Times,  and  leave 
them  to  knock  each  other  in  the  head 
at  their  leisure.  But  the  effect  which 
this  conduct  by  the  Times  has  upon 
him  —  as  it  must  upon  any  fair  and 
honest  mind  —  is  indicated  by  his  de- 
scription of  newspapers  at  page  29. 
This  is  a  very  bitter,  but  a  strikingly 
true  denunciation,  —  not  of  our  news- 
papers at  large,  but  —  of  the  self-styled 
"metropolitan"  or  New  York  City 
"leading  dailies."  These  are  the 
papers  whose  power  renders  them 
most  insolent,  most  tyrannical,  most 
dangerous,  and  therefore  all  the  more 
proper  to  expose.  Mr.  Tilden  says, 
with  a  sarcastic  pride  which  it  does 
one  good  to  read :  "  I  am  not  a  news- 
paper, whose  business  it  is  to  address 

^  the  public  every  day;  whose  recur- 
ring want  more  than  meat  or  bread 
is  a  topic;  and  to  whom  invective, 
even  if  without  facts  or  evidence, 

\     provided   it   makes    a    sensation,    is 
money  —  more    money,    in    circula- 
tion and  advertisements."     Weighty 
'?  words,  and  seasonably  uttered. 

We  cannot  but  rejoice  in  the  very 
thorough,  and  calm  though  indignant 

>  exposure  which  a  powerful  lawyer 
and  a  man  of  high  principle,  feeling 
and  influence,  has  found  it  necessary 
?to  make  of  exactly  what  is  supposed 
jfeo  be  one  of  the  most  mighty  forces 
of  the  day.  But  there  is  a  class  of 
fcrimes  against  truth  and  honor  for  the 
Sake  of  money  ,or  "a  sensation" 
which  is  a  habit  with  the  greatest  of 
our  newspapers,  and  which  a  few  such 
flagellations  as  this  will  punish  and 
cure.  F.  B.  P. 

THE  WISHING-CAP  PAPERS.1 

THE  noisy  and  blackguardly  abuse 
which  Blackwood's  Magazine  so  long 

i  The  Wishing-Cap  Papers.  By  Leigh  Hunt. 
Now  first  collected  [by  .1.  E.  Babson].  Boston: 
Lee  &  Shepard.  16mo.  Cloth. 


cast  at  Leigh  Hunt's  poetry  and  his 
person  and  habits,  did  a  great  deal  to 
keep  him  from  being  justly  estimated  5 
and  the  warm  and  high  praise  of  Mr. 
Hunt  quoted  by  the  editor  of  this 
volume  from  Thomas  Carlyle,  —  who, 
though  a  great  deal  sourer  and  more 
bitter  than  John  Wilson,  is  not  less 
capable  of  a  genuine  judgment,  —  is 
nearer  the  truth.  There  are  some  de- 
fects in  an  author's  mind,  which  show 
more  plainly  in  his  poetry  than  in  his 
prose,  and  such  were  Leigh  Hunt's 
tendency  to  quaintness  in  expression, 
and  the  airy  skipping  movement  of 
his  thoughts.  In  his  prose,  these 
qualities  seldom  carry  him  beyond 
allowable  limits-,  in  his  poetry,  they 
sometimes  run  into  affectations  and 
conceits  which  are  sufficiently  un- 
pleasant. 

The  light,  lively  and  graceful  papers 
which  Mr.  Babson  has  gathered  into 
this  pretty  volume,  are  very  agreeable 
reading,  and  if  it  might  only  be  that 
nobody  could  write  worse  essays,  we 
should  wholly  agree  with  the  pres- 
ent editor  that  essay  writing  is 
"  a  pleasant  art."  Taking  the  aver- 
age, it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  term 
is  only  applicable  as  the  name  of 
"  Gay  Science  "  is  applicable  to  criti- 
cism. 

It  is  unnecessary  at  this  time  of 
day  to  inform  people  that  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt  was  a  "  chatty "  and  entertain- 
ing writer.  What  will  surprise  the 
reader  is,  that  these  papers  should  for 
so  many  years  (some  of  them  are 
dated  in  1824)  have  escaped  collection. 
They  are  as  well  worthy  to  be  printed 
together  as  any  other  of  Mr.  Hunt's 
essays,  or  as  Lamb's  essays.  They 
are  therefore  a  real  addition  to  our 
stock  of  readable  books.  Mr.  Bab- 
son's  part  of  the  work  is  executed 
with  care,  and  with  gentlemanly  un- 
obtrusiveness.  F.  B.  P. 
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DE   QUINCEY. 

THE  new  Library  Edition  of  the 
writings  of  Thomas  De  Quincey  1  af- 
fords a  welcome  occasion  for  once  more 
recording  just  thanks  to  both  author 
and  publisher.  Few  indeed  are  the 
sets  of  complete  works  of  so  considera- 
ble extent,  whose  brilliancy,  thought- 
fulness,  subtlety,  suggestiveness,  and 
variety,  so  well  entitle  them  to  be 
owned  as  well  as  read ;  to  be  read  again 
as  well  as  read.  And  fewer  still  are 
the  publishers  whose  books  can  be 
chosen  with  so  much  insight,  judg- 
ment, knowledge  and  intelligent  in- 
dustry. 

De  Quincey's  works  can  be  used  as 
follows  —  but  stay  j-  let  us  begin  a  lit- 
tle further  back  :  —  For  mind  as  well  as 
body,  there  may  from  time  to  time 
be  followed  with  advantage  a  tempo- 
rary as  well  as  a  permanent  hygienic 
course,  or  settled  regimen.  The  pres- 
ent prescription  has  been  tried  with 
good  results,  and  will  suit  some  peo- 
ple, —  not  all.  Saj7,  therefore,  an  ac- 
tive mind,  reasonably  well  trained ; 
capable  of  discursive  as  well  as  limited 
and  concentrated  activity ;  whose  busi- 
ness for  the  time  being  is  the  readable 
expression  of  healthy  current  thought 
or  imagination  ;  and  whose  condition 
is  itself  healthy.  Let  such  a  person  — 
"  I£,"  Dr.  Holmes  would  say  —  get  up 
in  good  season ;  take  a  light  breakfast, 
not  a  full  one,  and  after  the  eating  is* 
over  —  not  along  with  it,  let  them 
(French  on)  take  one  cup,  perhaps 
two,  —  not  more  —  of  coffee  (coffee  is 
meant).  Let  the  morning  paper  be 
read  meanwhile  if  they  eat  alone ;  if 
with  others  let  agreeable  sense  be 
talked  —  or  agreeable  nonsense,  and 
then  let  the  paper  be  read  afterwards. 
Next,  take  your  De  Quincey  —  begin- 

1  De  Quincey'e  Works.  Author's  Library  Edi- 
tion. Eleven  Volumes.  Boston:  J.  R.  Osgood 
&  Co.  16mo.  Cloth.  Per  vol.  $1.50. 


ning  with  the  title-page  of  Vol.  I.,  and 
to  proceed  straight  through  to  the  end 
of  Vol.  XL,  and  sitting  comfortably, 
read  deliberately,  for  say  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour.  Savor  it  all.  If  any 
thoughts  that  you  want  arise  in  your 
mind,  set  them  down  instantly.  Time 
has  no  tail,  nor  thought  either  —  and, 
be  sure  and  let  your  memorandum, 
like  a  proper  answer  by  a  school-child, 
however  brief,  be  complete,  so  that  its 
meaning  shall  not  disappear  as  it 
cools.  Having  read,  sit  a  few  minutes, 
considering  upon  what  you  are  to 
write  about.  And  then  write,  with 
pleasure  and  success,  for  three  hours. 
And  don't  touch  your  writing  again, 
—  unless  to  set  down  other  fleet  an- 
gels of  memoranda,  —  until  next 
morning. 

If  the  Writings  of  Thomas  De 
Quincey  do  not  do  you  good  when 
taken  in  that  manner — so  much  the 
worse  for  you.  F.  B.  p. 


DR. 


CARPENTER'S   TWO  LEC- 
TURES.1 

THE  first  of  these  two  instructive 
lectures  develops  Dr.  Carpenter's 
well  known  theory  of  Unconscious 
Cerebration,  and  the  other  discusses 
the  influence  of  what  may  be  callefl 
unconscious  imitation,  in  bodily  and 
also  in  mental  disorders  of  an  epi- 
demic type,  such  as  the  flagellants, 
convulsionnaires,  &c.  Dr.  Carpenter 
ranks  with  these  the  believers  in 
witchcraft,  and  in  the  various  so  called 
spiritualist  phenomena.  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter is  a  cautious  and  sensible  observer 
and  reasoner,  and  an  entertaining  and 
forcible  writer ;  and  these  two  lectures 
will  instruct  even  those  who  do  not 
believe  all  they  say. 

1  Half-Hour  Recreations  in  Popular  Science. 
Dana  Estes,  editor.  Part  6.  Unconscious  Action 
of  the  Brain,  and  Epidemic  Delusions.  By  Dr. 
W.  B.  Carpenter.  Boston .  Estes  &  Lauriat.  Pa- 
per. *5  cents. 
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LATE  FRENCH  BOOKS. 
Le  Moyen  Age. 

AMOXG  the  most  attractive  of  the 
late  French  publications  are  the 
handsomely  illustrated  volumes  de- 
scriptive of  the  middle  ages,  edited  by 
M.  Paul  Lacroix.  One  is  devoted  to 
the  military  and  religious  life  of  this 
period ;  and  another  represents  the  life 
of  the  laity,  —  La  Vie  Laique.1  They 
give  a  most  complete  view  of  the  ages, 
bringing  together  every  detail  known 
of  the  habits  of  the  epoch  during  the 
middle  ages  to  the  Renaissance.  The 
illustrations  are  charming.  There  are 
fifteen  chromoliths  in  brilliant  coloring, 
taken  from  rare  miniatures  of  old  and 
valuable  manuscripts  found  in  the  most 
noted  libraries  of  Europe.  Besides, 
there  are  numerous  woodcuts,  repre- 
senting architecture,  costumes,  every 
.thing  that  can  portray  the  manners  of 
those  days. 

The  chapters  upon  the  private  life 
in  the  castles,  cities,  and  in  the  coun- 
try, upon  the  food,  and  method  of  cook- 
ijig,  upon  the  games  and  amusements, 
tyre  exceedingly  interesting;  indeed, 
the  whole  book  is  agreeable,  and,  for 
its  attractiveness,  does  not  depend 
merely  upon  its  brilliant  illustrations. 

The  •  author  in  his  preface  says 
justly,  that  now-a-days,  in  reading 
history,  we  are  not  satisfied  with  a 
bald  statement  of  a  few  facts. 

«*  We  go  farther  still.  What  we  seek, 
especially  in  our  historic  works,  is  the 
physiognomy,  the  intrinsic  character,  of 
past  generations.  How  did  our  fathers 
Live  ?  what  were  their  institutions  ?  what 
tbeir  laws  ?  If  we  could  only  be  brought 
into  t£e  midst  of  their  amusements,  their 
hunting-parties,  their  repasts,  and  all  their 

i  Vie  Militaire  et  Religieuse  au  Moyen  Age. 
Par  Paul  Lacroix. 

Mazurs,  Usages,  et  Costumes  au  Moyen  Age  et 
a  1'Epoque  dela  Renaissance.  Par  Paul  Lacroix. 
Paris :  Firmin  Didot,  Rue  Jacot.  Boston :  Schoen- 
hof  and  Moeller. 


scenes,  sad  or  gay,  that  make  up  the  sum 
of  family  life  1  If  we  could  only  pursue 
them  into  their  public  and  private  doings, 
hour  by  hour,  and  know  them  familiarly 
as  we  know  our  own  !  " 

These  volumes  bring  an  answer  to 
these  questions,  and  are  very  helpful 
for  a  careful  study  of  the  history  of 
the  time.  Such  books  may  be  too 
expensive  a  luxury  to  be  owned  by 
every  student ;  but  they  are  of  the 
class  that  should  be  in  all  our  public 
libraries,  to  be  within  the  reach  of  any 
one  wishing  to  perfect  his  picture  of 
the  past. 

Charles  Baudelaire. 

Of  two  volumes,  of  the  works  of 
this  author,  the  first  contains  poems, 
the  second  prose  essays,  published  in 
reviews  of  the  day,  mostly  upon  art.i 
The  first  volume  contains  a  portrait 
of  the  author,  a  steel  engraving,  and 
is  prefaced  by  a  notice  by  Theophile 
Gautier,  which  gives  a  sketch  of  a  life 
of  the  poet,  and  his  qualities.  The  read- 
ers of  the  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  " 
are  familiar  with  some  of  the  writings 
of  this  author,  who  made  himself  first 
celebrated  by  his  translation  of  the 
poems  of  Edgar  Poe,  of  whom  he  was  a 
great  admirer.  Gautier  goes  on  to  say 
that  Poe  had  shocked  and  scandalized, 
more  than  he  had  charmed,  his  readers 
in  America,  because  he  deranged  all 
their  preconceived  ideas. 

"He  did  not  exclusively  adore  their 
God,  the  dollar.  He  loved  poetry  for  itself, 
and  preferred  the  beautiful  to  the  useful. 
Enormous  heresy  1  Besides,  he  had  the 
misfortune  of  wiring  well,  which  is  a  gift 
that  terrifies  fools  in  all  countries." 

Baudelaire,  as  described  by  his  biog- 
rapher, was  a  man  of  exquisite  tastes, 
and,  in  his  poems,  brought  in  the  refine- 

1  Les  Fleurs  du  Mel.   Vol.  i. 
Curiosit<§s  Esthetlques.     Vol.  ii.  Par  Charles 
Baudelaire.  Paris :  Michel  Levy.  Boston:  Schoen- 
hof  and  Moeller. 
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ments  of  the  senses,  not  forgetting  the 
charms  of  odor  and  perfume. 

"  Among  his  other  special  tastes,  and 
petty  mania  peculiar  to  a  poet,  let  us  say 
that  he  adored  cats,  all  lovers  of  perfumes 
like  himself,  whom  the  smell  of  valerian 
flings  into  a  kind  of  ecstatic  epilepsy.  He 
loved  these  charming,  tranquil  beasts,  mys- 
terious and  soft,  with  their  frequent  elec- 
tric starts,  whose  favorite  attitude  is  the 
prolonged  pose  of  the  Sphynx,  whose  se- 
crets they  seem  to  have  inherited.  They 
wander  with  velvety  steps  about  the  house, 
like  the  genius  of  the  place  (genius  loci}, 
or  seat  themselves  on  the  table  near  the 
writer,  keeping  company  with  his  thought 
and  looking  at  him  from  the  golden 
depths  of  the  pupils  of  their  eyes,  with 
intelligent  tenderness  and  magic  pene- 
tration. One  might  suppose  that  cats  di- 
vine the  idea  that  descends  from  the  brain 
to  the  nib  of  the  pen,  as  they  put  out 
the  paw  to  seize  it  in  passage.  They 
like  silence,  order,  quiet ;  and  no  place 
suits  them  better  than  the  study  of  the 
litterateur.  They  wait  with  admirable  pa- 
tience for  him  to  finish  his  task,  purring 
out  their  guttural  rhythm  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  his  labor.  At  times,  with 
the  tongue,  they  brush  up  some  disordered 
spot  in  their  fur ;  for  they  are  neat,  care- 
ful, coquettish,  and  allow  of  no  irregular- 
ity in  their  toilet :  but  all  is  done  in  a  dis- 
creet and  calm  manner,  as  if  they  were 
afraid  of  interrupting  or  disturbing." 

Baudelaire  addressed  several  poems 
to  cats,  bringing  in  some  of  these 
praises ;  and  he  celebrates  their  moral 
qualities  as  well. 

"  Cats  abound  in  Baudelaire's  verses, 
as  dogs  do  in  Paul  Veronese's  pictures,  and 
answer  there  for  the  author's  signet.  It 
must  be  allowed  that  these  attractive 
beasts,  so  wise  by  day,  Ifave,  by  night,  their 
mysterious,  cabalistic  side,  which  seduced 
the  poet  mind.  Baudelaire  himself  was  a 
cat, —  voluptuous,  insinuating,  with  velvety 
address,  an  air  of  mystery,  full  of  force,  of 
a  refined  suppleness,  fixing  upon  things 
and  men  a  glance  that  held  a  restless 
glimmer,  free,  wayward,  difficult  to  hold, 
but  without  perfidy,  and  faithfully  at- 
40 


tached  to  those  towards  whom  an  untram- 
melled sympathy  had  led  him." 

The  title  of  "  Les  Fleurs  du  Mel  " 
gives,  in  brief,  a  fair  idea  of  the  poems. 
They  are  full  of  life  and  brilliant  color, 
but  as  if  they  had  sprung  up  from  an 
over-rich  soil,  with  too  much  perfume. 

The  volume  of  prose  contains  many 
clearly  written  essays,  and  is  full  of 
suggestions,  and  in  short  is  very  agree- 
able reading,  with  its  criticisms  upon 
criticism,  as  well  as  art.  For  example, 
Baudelaire  makes  the  following  defi- 
nition :  — 

"  There  is  a  great  difference  between 
a  piece  that  is  done,  and  a  finished  piece. 
In  general,  what  is  done  is  not  finished ; 
and  it  may  be  that  a  very  finished  thing 
is  not  done  at  all :  '  Ce  qui  est  fait  n'est 
pas^mz,  et  une  chose  tres-finie  peut  n'etre 
pasfaite  du  tout.'" 

Louis  XVI. 

For  certain  statistical  minds,  Louis 
XVI.'s  Diary  will  have  a  deep  inter- 
est.1 In  the  original  journal,  but  one 
line  was  allowed  for  each  day.  The 
writing  was  fine,  but  legible,  with 
many  erasures.  It  is  evident  that 
the  journal  was  not  written  day  by 
day,  but  was  composed  after  the  pas- 
sage of  some  months.  It  is  essential- 
ly a  summing-up  of  the  facts  the  king 
thought  worthy  of  remembering. 

The  editor  has  submitted  this  poor 
little  journal  to  a  severe  test,  dividing 
into  several  chapters  the  several  sub- 
jects touched  'upon  in  the  Diary. 
Under  the  chapter  of  Health,  he 
gives  the  number  of  times  that  the 
king  represents  himself  as  sick  (en- 
rhume),  how  often  he  took  medicine. 
&c.  The  chapter  upon  the  Chase  gives 
the  list  of  hunting-parties,  with  their 
dates.  We  have  a  chapter  on  the 
menage  ;  one  recounting  the  number 
of  walks  taken  by  the  king,  and  on 

i  Journal  de  Louis  XVI.  Public  par  Louis 
Nicolardot.  Paris :  E.  Denton.  Boston :  Schoen' 
hof  andMoeller. 
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what  days  he  took  them.  "The 
chronicle  of  balls  is  more  complete 
than  that  of  politics  or  news."  There 
is  a  chapter  on  Temperature ;  one  on 
Family  Events. 

It  is  a  most  touching  thing  that 
the  word  most  frequently  employed 
in  the  journal  is  "  rien."  It  was 
used  with  no  further  meaning  than  to 
describe  the  days  on  which  there  was 
no  hunt,  as  the  chase  was  the  special 
pleasure  of  Louis  XVI.  The  word 
comes  in  in  this  way,  —  rien,  rain  ; 
rien,  frost ;  rien,  ball :  and  to  what 
follows  the  often-used  word  gives  evi- 
dently the  cause  that  prevented  the 
favorite  amusement.  Rien,  death  of 
M.  de  Maurepas ;  rien,  death  of  a 
niece ;  finally,  rien,  death  of  the 
Empress  Marie  Therese,  his  mother- 
in-law.  At  last,  the  king's  journal  of 
the  Revolution  closes  at  the  date  of 
July  31,  1792,  with  the  word  "rien." 

The  cruelty  of  the  editor  consists 
in  this  fact,  that  he  lias  evidently 
compiled  the  whole  book  for  the 
pleasure  of  finishing  with  these 
words,  — 

*•  All  illusion  fades  before  these  pages, 
which  have  been  despoiled,  analyzed,  or 
copied.  Louis  XVI.  is  known,  such  as  he 
has  painted  himself  in  these  manuscripts 
so  numerous,  in  which  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  discover  a  single  thought.  Now,  if 
he  is  known,  he  is  judged." 

A  judgment  taken  from  the  pages 
of  many  a  man's  diary  might  be  as 
severe;  for  how  many,  in  the  hasty 
transcript  of  events,  find  time  to  re- 
cord their  thoughts  ? 

But  this  representation  of  the  jour- 
nal of  Louis  XVI.,  statistical  as  it  is, 
has  a  sad  interest  in  showing  the 
monotony  of  the  life  of  the  king. 
And  one  can  find  a  tragedy  greater 
than  its  terrible  close  in  the  monoto- 
ny of  such  a  life,  with  its  dreary 
repetitions  of  " rien" 


Handicrafts  for  Girls. 

A  pretty  book  for  "  les  jeunes 
filles"  can  be  found  in  "The  Fairy- 
Works  of  Labor." x  It  consists  of 
the  familiar  talk  of  an  old  professor 
with  a  party  of  young  girls,  in  which 
he  gives  them,  day  after  day,  a  little 
history  of  different  handicrafts, —  such 
as  tapestry,  the  making  of  silk,  of 
carpets,  knitting,  the  making  of  por- 
celain, &c.  The  book  does  not  pro- 
fess to  go  deeply  into  these  subjects, 
not  enough  to  frighten  one  ;  but  it  has 
a  comfortable  amount  of  information, 
pleasantly  told. 


VOICE  AND  EAR. 
PROF.  ROOD'S  lecture  2  is  an  excel- 
lent and  very  interestingly  managed 
recapitulation  of  some  of  the  latest 
conclusions  in  acoustics,  whose  read- 
ing makes  one  regret  not  to  have  wit- 
nessed the  experiments  which  are  so 
often  referred  to  in  it. 


OTHER  NEW  BOOKS. 
HARRY  COVERDALE'S  COURTSHIP 
AND  MARRIAGE.  By  Frank  E.  Smed- 
ley.  Illustrated.  Philadelphia:  T.  B. 
Peterson  &  Brothers.  12m o.  Cloth. 
$1.75. 

MODERN  DIABOLISM,  COMMONLY 
CALLED  MODERN  SPIRITUALISM, 
with  New  Theories  of  Light,  Heat, 
Electricity,  and  Sound.  By  M.  J. 
Williamson.  New  York :  James 
Miller.  12mo.  Cloth. 

MIDDLEMARCH.  By  George  Eliot. 
Complete  in  one  Volume.  New  York  : 
Harper  &  Brothers.  Svo.  Paper. 

$1.50. 

1  Les   Feeries  du   Travail.     Par   F.   Fertiault. 
Paris:    Didier  ct  Cie.    Boston:    Schoenhof  and 
Moeller. 

2  No.  10,  University  Seric-s.     Mysteries  of  the 
Voice   and  Ear.    By  Prof.  O.  N.  Rood,  Columbia 
College.    New  Haven:    C.    C.  Chatfield    &   Co. 
16mo.    Paper.    25  cents. 
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ROBIN  GRAY.  A  novel.  By 
Charles  Gibbon.  New  York  :  Harper 
&  Brothers.  Svo.  Paper.  50  cents. 

SANTO  DOMINGO,  PAST  AND  PRES- 
ENT, WITH  A  GLANCE  AT  HAYTI. 
By  Samuel  Hazard.  Map  sand  Il- 
lustrations. New  York  :  Harper  & 
Brothers.  12mo.  Cloth. 

THE  LAURENCES  ;  A  TWENTY- 
YEARS'  HISTORY.  By  -Charlotte 
Turnbull.  New  York :  American 
News  Company.  12mo.  Cloth. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ED- 
UCATION. Its  Importance  to  our 
Country.  A  lecture.  By  G.  B. 
Stebbins.  Detroit :  Daily  Post  print, 
Svo.  Paper. 

PUBLIC  LEDGER  ALMANAC,  1873. 
Philadelphia:  G.  W.  Childs.  12mo. 
Paper. 

PRACTICAL  INFORMATION  CON- 
CERNING THE  PUBLIC  DEBT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  WITH  THE  NATION- 
AL BANKING  LAWS.  By  William  A. 
Richardson.  Washington:  W.  H.  & 
0.  H.  Morrison.  Svo.  Cloth.  $2. 

ON  THE  EVE.  A  tale.  By  Ivan  S. 
Turgenieff.  Translated  from  the 
Russian  by  C.  E.  Turner.  American 
edition  with  amendments.  New 
York:  Holt  &  Williams.  16mo. 
Cloth.  $1.25. 

As  SHE  WOULD  HAVE  IT.  By 
"Alex."  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  &  Co.  16mo.  Cloth.  $1.00.' 

WOMAN'S  WRONG.  By  Mrs. 
Eiloart.  Philadelphia  :  T.  B.  Peter- 
son &  Brothers.  12mo.  Cloth. 
$1.75. 

LECTURES  ON  LIGHT.  By  John 
Tyndall.  New  York :  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.  Paper.  75  cents. 

MY  CLERICAL  FRIENDS,  AND 
THEIR  RELATIONS  TO  MODERN 
THOUGHT.  New  York :  Catholic  Pub- 
lishing Society.  12mo.  Cloth. 


COTTAGE  RESIDENCES  ;  OR,  A  SE- 
RIES OF  DESIGNS -FOR  RURAL  COT- 
TAGES AND  COTTAGE  VILLAS,  AND 
THEIR  GARDENS  AND  GROUNDS. 
ADAPTED  TO  NORTH  AMERICA.  By 
A.  J.  Downing.  New  Edition,  with 
Revised  Lists  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  and 
Plants,  Recent  Fruits,  and  Newer 
Styles  of  Gardens.  By  Henry  W. 
Sargent  and  Charles  Downing.  Nu- 
merous Engravings.  Edited  by 
George  E.  Harney.  New  York : 
John  Wiley  &  Son.  4to.  Cloth. 

A  GENEALOGICAL  AND  CHRONO- 
LOGICAL CHART  OF  THE  RULERS  OF 
ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  FRANCE,  GER- 
MANY, AND  SPAIN.  Prepared  by  C. 
S.  Halsey.  Boston  :  Ginn  Brothers. 
Cloth.  Map  31x461  inches,  folded 
oblong.  4to. 

MARTYRS  TO  THE  TRACT  CAUSE  : 
A  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  HISTORY 
OF  THE  REFORMATION.  By  J.  F. 
Hurst,  D.D.  New  York:  Nelson  & 
Phillips.  16mo.  Cloth. 

THE  MAN  WITH  THE  BOOK  ;  OR, 
THE  BIBLE  AMONG  THE  PEOPLE. 
By  J.  M.  Weylland.  New  York: 
Nelson  &  Phillips.  16mo.  Cloth. 

THE  LAND  OF  SHADOWING 
WINGS  ;  OR,  THE  EMPIRE  OF  THE 
SEA.  By  H.  Loomis.  New  York  : 
Nelson  &  Phillips.  16mo.  Cloth. 

THE  NEW  LIFE  DAWNING,  and 
other  Discourses  of  Bernard  H.  Na- 
dal,  D.D.  Edited,  with  a  Memoir,  by 
Rev.  H.  A.  Buttz.  Introduction  by 
Bishop  R.  S.  Foster.  Portrait.  New 
York:  Nelson  &  Phillips.  12mo. 
Cloth. 

THE  HOLY  BIBLE  according  to  the 
Authorized  Version  (A.  D.  1611), 
with  an  Explanatory  and  Critical 
Commentary,  and  a  Revision  of  the 
Translation,  by  Bishops  and  other 
Clergy  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
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Edited  by  F.  C.  Cook,  M.A.,  Canon 
of  Exeter.  Vol.  II.  Joshua  —  1 
Kings.  New  York  :  Scribner,  Arm- 
strong, &  Co.  Eoyal  8vo.  Cloth. 
$5.00. 

BlBLIOGRAPHlA     CATHOLICA     AN- 

GLICANA  :  a  List  of  Works  written 
by  Catholic  Authors,  and  published 
in  the  United  States.  By  Eev.  Jo- 
seph M.  Finotti.  Part  I.  From 
1784  to  1820  inclusive.  New  York  : 
Catholic  Publication  House.  8vo. 
Cloth. 

HOW  TO  MANAGE  BUILDING  AS- 
SOCIATIONS. A  Director's  Guide  and 
Secretary's  Assistant.  With  Forms 
for  keeping  the  Books  and  Accounts, 
&c.  Philadelphia :  James  K.  Simon. 
12mo.  Cloth.  $2.00. 

SOCIAL  MORALITY.  Twenty-one 
Lectures  delivered  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  By  F.  D.  Maurice. 
Second  Edition.  London :  Macmil- 
lan  &  Co.  12mo.  Cloth.  $3.50. 

PATER  MUNDI;  OR,  DOCTRINES 
OF  EVOLUTION.  By  E-ev.  E.  F. 
Burr,  D.D.  Second  Series.  Boston : 
Noyes,  Holmes,  &  Co.  Cloth.  $1.50. 

WOMAN  IN  AMERICAN  SOCIETY. 
By  Abba  Gould  Wool  son.  Boston  : 
Eoberts  Brothers.  16mo.  Cloth. 

SOLOMON'S  SONG,  Translated  and 
Explained.  By  L.  Withington. 
Boston :  J.  E.  Tilton  &  Co.  12mo. 
Cloth. 

SISTERHOODS  AND  DEACONESSES 
AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD.  By  Eev. 
H.  C.  Potter,  D.D.  New  York  :  E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.  16mo.  Cloth. 

ENIGMAS  OF  LIFE.  By  W.  E. 
Greg.  Boston  :  J.  E.  Osgood  &  Co. 
12mo.  Cloth.  $2.00. 


LARS  :  A  PASTORAL  OF  NORWAY. 
By  Bayard  Taylor.  Boston  :  J.  E. 
Osgood  &  Co.  16mo.  Cloth.  $1.50. 

AN  EDITOR'S  IMPRESSIONS;  AMER- 
ICA PICTURESQUE  ;  A  VISIT  TO  THE 
ACADEMY.  By  Henry  Blackburn. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Svo.  Paper.  Pp.  19.  25  cents. 

COLLECTIONS  OF  THE  MINNESOTA 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY.  Vol.  I.  Be- 
ing a  Eepublication  of  the  Original 
Parts  issued  in  1850-51-52-53-56. 
St.  Paul:  Earn aley,  Chan ey,  &  Co. 
Printers.  1872.  Svo.  Cloth. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
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MICHIGAN  LUMBER. 

A  PILE  of  pine  boards  seems  a  dry 
and  dull  matter ;  but  if  we  think  a  lit- 
tle of  the  place  from  whence  it  came, 
of  the  toil  and  skill,  the  energy  and 
daring,  the  discipline  and  culture  of 
brain  and  soul,  needed  for  its  produc- 
tion, it  ceases  to  be  dry  or  dull :  we 
are  in  communion  with  Nature,  and 
feel  the  pulse  and  sweep  of  human 
power  and  active  life. 

We  go  back,  in  thought,  to  the  pine- 
forest  with  its  dense  shade  above  us, 
and  the  dry,  clean  carpet  of  fallen 
leaves  and  cones  under  our  feet,  and 
gaze  far  down  the  vistas  opened  all 
around  between  the  Gothic  shafts  of 
great  pines  lifted  a  hundred  feet  from 
the  ground,  with  no  tangled  under- 
growth to  limit  or  obscure  our  sight, 
and  can  mark  such  fine  tracery  of 
light  and  shade,  shifting  with  the 
sway  of  the  boughs  far  overhead,  as 
no  stained  oriel-window  in  any  old 
cathedral  can  equal. 

We  listen  to  that  quiet  and  cease- 
less stir  which  ever  fills  the  forests, 
—  the  snapping  and  rustle  of  boughs 
and  leaves  which  seem  to  tell  of  some 
animal  in  motion,  but  tell  of — we 
know  not  what ;  we  hear  the  chirp 
of  insects,  or  the  song  of  birds,  for 
rarest  songsters  haunt  -  the  deepest 
shades  of  the  pines ;  and,  most  of 
all,  we  marvel  at  the  music  of  the  wind 
in  the  tree-tops,  soft  and  tender  like 
the  finest  strains  of  an  organ,  full  of 
plaintive  murmurs,  wailing  like  the 
sad  cry  of  a  lost  soul  for  help,  or  more 


grand  in  its  majestic  sweep  and  deep 
harmony  than  any  organ  of  human 
device,  as  it  changes  with  the  varying 
currents  of  the  upper  air,  and  seems  to 
reveal  the  tenderness  and  power  of 
the  soul  of  things. 

We  breathe  an  air  that  is  balm 
and  balsam  as  the  faint,  pure,  pun- 
gent perfume  of  the  pines  comes  to 
us,  grateful  to  the  senses,  and  healing 
to  feeble  lungs.  Wonderful  indeed  is 
this  life  in  the  pines ! 

But  the  presence  of  man,  the  worker 
and  thinker,  comes  to  us,  not  as  a  niere 
destroyer,  but  seeking  to  make  this  for- 
est serve  his  comfort,  and  minister  to 
his  higher  wants,  while,  as  it  passes 
away,  the  apple-blossom  and  the  rose 
shall  follow  the  more  primeval  growth 
of  cones  and  pointed  leaves.  We  hear 
the  stroke  of  axes,  the  thundering 
crash  of  falling  trees,  the  lowing  of 
cattle,  the  neighing  of  horses,  the 
cries  of  teamsters,  the  cheery  sound 
of  human  voices  in  song  and  talk. 
We  go  to  meet  our  brethren,  —  for 
man  is  a  magnet  to  his  kind,  and  we 
are  drawn  to  each  other  under  a  spell 
stronger  than  any  other,  —  and  we 
are  in  a  "  lumber-camp."  We  enter 
the  rude  and  ample  log-cabins,  and 
find  men  (sometimes,  not  usually, 
women)  cooking  pork,  potatoes,  bread, 
and  dried  fruits.  Tea  and  coffee  are 
not  strangers  (liquors  commonly  are). 
Rude  bunks  of  straw,  leaves,  blankets, 
or  buffalo-skins,  give  you  resting- 
places  around  the  walls ;  and  a  stove 
keeps  all  warm.  From  daybreak  to 
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dusk,  a  "hundred  men  or  so  are  busy 
felling  trees,  cutting  logs  with  axes 
and  saws,  and  hauling  them  to  the 
nearest  stream,  there  to  be  tied  up  by 
booms  until  fit  time  comes  for  them  to 
float  down  on  the  flood-tide  to  some  mill 
a  hundred  miles  away,  or  more.  An  in- 
telligent manager  tells  us  that  the  ma- 
joritjr  of  the  men  are  of  Canadian  or  na- 
tive birth  (workmen  in  saw-mills  or  on 
farms  in  the  summer),  a  little  rough, 
sometimes  reckless,  but  manly  and 
generous,  with  warm  hearts  and  ten- 
der ties  to  home  and  family,  and  that, 
while  they  tear  up  tracts  full  of  the 
cant  of  piety,  they  will  read  whatever 
is  hopeful,  thoughtful,  natural,  pro- 
gressive, and  thus  religious. 

These  lumber-camps  are-  scattered 
over  a  wide  region,  —  from  Saginaw 
Bay  and  Lake  Huron,  westward  to 
the  Muskingum  and  Pere  Marquette 
Rivers,  and  to  Lake  Michigan,  and 
reach  far  north  toward  Mackinaw  and 
Lake  Superior,  as  railroads  penetrate 
the  forests.  The  supplying  of  food 
for  man  and  beast  opens  ready  market 
for  the  products  of  the  new  farms,  and 
calls  for  supplies  from  a  distance. 

With  the  coming  of  spring,  the 
camps  break  up,  the  men  go  home  to 
their  work  in  mills  or  ships,  or  on 
farms. 

Let  us  go  with  the  moving  tide  of 
life  and  labor,  leaving  huge  piles  of 
logs  at  railroad-stations,  or  passing 
great  booms  in  the  streams;  where 
many  million  feet  wait  to  be  floated 
away  in  due  season  to  the  mills  where 
they  are  sawed. 

Many  lumbermen  are  going  to 
these  mills  for  their  summer's  work  ; 
and  we  can  follow,  and  see  the  next 
step  in  this  great  process,  out  of  which 
grows  our  pile  of  lumber. 

We  will  turn  westward  toward 
Lake  Michigan,  and  stop  at  Luding- 
ton,  or  Pere  Marquette,  at  the  west- 


ern terminus  of  the  Flint  and  Pere 
Marquette  Railroad,  where  it  is  soon 
to  reach  across  the  lake  by  a  ferry 
of  stanch  iron  steamers,  and  connect 
with  Wisconsin,  Lake  Superior,  St. 
Paul,  and  the  North  Pacific  Railroad. 
We  are  in  a  town  of  some  twelve  hun- 
dred people  which  has  grown  up  but 
yesterday  in  the  wilderness;  and  we 
find  seven  great  saw-mills  at  work  ; 
and  a  skilled  overseer  tells  us  they 
will  cut  out  one  hundred  and  thirty 
million  feet  of  lumber  in  the  coming 
season,  and  employ  over  seven  hun- 
dred men,  at  wages  of  from  a  dollar  and 
a  half  to  four  dollars  per  day,  for  about 
seven  months  in  the  year,  when  they 
"  shut  down "  for  the  winter,  as  the 
cold  and  ice  and  short  days  are  obsta- 
cles, and  most,  of  all,  the  impossibility 
of  piling  up  the  immense  accumula- 
tion of  boards  they  would  cut,  and 
which  are  shipped  off  daily  in  the 
summer. 

We  are  told  that  over  six  hundred 
vessels  entered  and  cleared  from  this 
port  last  year,  —  schooners  and  barges 
laden  with  lumber  for  Milwaukie 
and  Chicago,  and  steamers  going 
along  the  lake  shore  to  the  lumber 
towns ;  and  that  double  that  number 
must  come  next  year  to  take  off  the 
stuff  sawed  by  their  new  mills.  We 
ask  if  there  can  be  another  place 
where  so  much  is  done,  and  are  told 
of  Muskingum  down  the  lake,  and  of 
Manistee  above,  where  the  product  is 
much  larger,  and  of  the  busy  mills 
along  the  beautiful  shores  of  Traverse 
Bay;  all  aggregating,  as  the  yearly 
product  of  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan 
and  the  western  part  of  the  State, 
seven  hundred  million  feet  of  lumber, 
and  shingles  and  lath  in  great  quanti- 
ties besides. 

Our  amazement  grows ;  und  still 
we  are  told  of  the  Saginaw  Valley,  of 
the  shores  of  that  river  from  East 
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Saginaw  to  Bay  City,  lined  with  mills ; 
some  of  them  larger  than  any  on  the 
west  or  Lake  Michigan  shore,  and 
of  a  yearly  product  of  five  hundred 
and  fifty  million  feet.  The  shore  of 
Lake  Huron  adds  one  hundred  and 
twenty  million  to  this ;  and  at  last  we 
find  the  aggregate  "  lumber  crop  "  of 
Michigan  reaches  two  thousand  mil- 
lion feet,  valued  at  forty  million  dol- 
lars ;  and,  if  we  add  the  lath  and  shin- 
gles, we  reach  near  fifty  million  dollars 
as  the  yearly  value  of  this  great  in- 
dustry. We  find  an  army  of  thirty- 
five  thousand  stalwart  men  employed 
in  camps  and  mills,  and  paid  at  least 
twenty-eight  million  dollars  each 
year  as  wages  ;  and  this  does  not  in- 
clude machinists  or  saw-makers  in 
towns  and  cities,  or  farmers  busy  in 
their  fields  to  prepare  food  for  this  host 
of  workers  and  the  four-footed  beasts 
that  serve  them. 

Load  this  yearly  product  into  cars, 
and  we  should  have  a  train  eighteen 
hundred  miles  long ;  put  it  on  board 
ships,  and  it  would  load  a  fleet  of  eight 
thousand  vessels ;  and  we  are  told 
that  it  reached  all  the  lakes  from  Chi- 
cago to  Buffalo  by  water,  and  is  car- 
ried by  rail  far  south  to  Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati,  Pittsburgh,  and  many 
lesser  towns  along  the  routes,  giving 
the  main  income  of  some  railroads 
by  its  transit. 

Then  we  were  pointed  across  the 
lake,  and  told  of  other  armies  of  men, 
and  other  fleets  and  trains,  and  other 
huge  engineries  in  many  mills  in 
Northern  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota, 
and  of  a  yearly  product  there  of  a  thou- 
sand million  feet,  which  goes  down 
to  St.  Louis,  and  still  farther  south 
and  west. 

'  The  mills  are  run  by  steam-power, 
as  surer  than  water,  and  to  be  had  any- 
where, burning  their  own  slabs,  and 
even  their  saw-dust  sometimes  ;  and  in 


the  Saginaw  Valley,  where  they  make 
three  and  a  half  million  bushels  of 
salt  a  year,  they  put  a  salt-block  beside 
a  saw-mill,  and  use  the  waste  steam 
of  the  mill  to  boil  -the  salt. 

We  can  visit  the  largest  mill  at 
Ludington.  The  manager  tells  us 
that  the  company  have  two  mills, 
which  can  cut  forty  million  feet  in  the 
season ;  that  their  line  of  six  barges, 
and  a  powerful  iron  tug-boat,  carries 
the  lumber  across  the  lake  to  Milwau- 
kie  and  Chicago ;  that  they  employ 
about  four  hundred  men,  paying  eight 
hundred  dollars  daily  wages,  and 
have  some  four  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars invested  in  the  business,  not 
counting  the  pine  lands  up  the  river, 
from  whence  their  logs  are  brought. 
Entering  the  mill,  we  are  beneath  a 
roof  a  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long  by 
sixty  feet  wide,  with  the  engine-house 
on  one  side  seventy  by  fifty  feet,  and 
a  chimney  over  two  hundred  feet  high. 
All  is  massive  and  strong ;  and  the 
mechanism  works  with  a  fine  precision 
as  well  as  a  mighty  power.  The  logs 
are  drawn  up  out  of  the  water,  placed 
on  the  saw-bed,  and  made  fast  in  their 
places,  for  the  hungry  saw-teeth  to 
eat  into  the  wood.  Here  is  a  "  gang  " 
of  forty  saws,  side  by  side,  and  all 
moving  with  one  stroke,  cutting  two 
logs  at  once  into  forty  boards;  and 
here  are  two  huge  circular  saws,  revolv- 
ing nine  hundred  times  a  minute. 
Slabs  and  sawdust  must  be  kept  out 
of  the  way ;  the  boards  slid  down 
into  the  barges,  or  piled  in  the  yard  • 
and,  amidst  clash  and  din,  all  goes  on 
in  order,  a  man  for  every  place,  and 
every  man  ready  in  his  place.  Care- 
less laggards  get  sharp  reminders  by 
saw-teeth  cutting  off  fingers  or  feet 
in  less  time  than  it  can  be  told,  or 
by  hard  hits  from  logs  and  plank; 
watchful  promptness  is  the  price  of 
personal  safety :  eye  and  nerve  and 
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hand  must  be  healthy,  trained,  and 
ready.  This  mill  can  cut  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  feet  of  hoards  in 
ten  hours,  and  is  quite  equal  to  any  in 
the  State-  in  its  perfectness ;  hut  a  mill 
.at  Portsmouth,  near  Bay  City,  at  the 
mouth  of  Saginaw  Biver,  has  cut 
douhle  that  amouDt  in  the  same  time. 
Near  at  hand  is  the  comfortable  board- 
ing-house, with  plenty  of  substantial 
fare,  but  no  liquors;  and  this  exclusion 
of  intoxicating  drink  from  houses 
owned  by  these  large  companies  is 
common. 

Cross  the  lake  to  Chicago,  and  we 
find  the  lumber  trade  of  that  city 
reaching  twenty-one  million  dollars  a 
year,  its  supply  of  twelve  hundred 
million  feet  of  lumber,  and  its  lath 
and  shingles,  brought  from  Michigan, 
and  from  the  forests  of  Northern  Wis- 
consin. Go  to  Milwaukie ;  the  lumber- 
trade  of  that  prosperous  city  is  large ; 
in  Detroit  are  great  lumber-yards,  and 
the  homes  of  owners  of  pine  lands 
and  mills  and  ships. 

Thus  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  lum- 
ber regions,  and  some  idea  of  this 
realm  of  human  effort  and  life.  Think 
of  the  trials  and  triumphs,  the  steady 
toil  and  discipline,  the  inner  life  of 
love  and  faith  and  hope,  of  these  thou- 
sands thus  busy  in  ministering  to  our 
wants,  and  of  the  larger  multitude 
dependent  on  their  labor  for  a  liveli- 
hood, and  the  pile  of  pine  lumber  on 
which  some  good  reader  of  these  pages 
may  look  out  thoughtlessly  from  his 
window  may  not  seem  wholly  dull 
and  dead. 

The  primeval  forest  may  come  up 
before  your  mind's  eye,  and  you  may 
seem  to  hear  the  music  of  the  winds, 
the  ringing  strokes  of  axes,  the  clang 
of  mill-gearing,  the  sharp  sweep  of 
busy  saws,  the  "voice  of  many  waters," 
the  call  of  sailors,  the  noisy  rattle 
of  cars,  and  the  speech  (quiet,  yet  full 


of  sagacious  strength)  of  men  who 
sit  in  their  offices,  or  travel  from  camp 
to  mill,  and  from  forest  to  city,  as 
guiding  powers  of  these  great  affairs ; 
and  the  dead  lumber  shall  be  vital 
with  living  interest,  as  representing 
so  much  toil  and  skill  and  thought, 
and  holding  such  wide  relations. 

G.  B.  S. 
DETROIT,  MICH.,  December,  1872. 


DAY  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 
WHAT  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
chief  questions  to  be  decided  the  com- 
ing session  of  parliament  is  the  re- 
peal or  modification  of  the  objection- 
able 25th  clause  of  the  Education  Act 
of  1870.  The  main  point  in  the  fight 
all  round  has  been,  that  the  school 
board  may  pa}'-  fees  for  indigent  chil- 
dren in  schools  other  than  Board 
Schools.  This  really  means  the  power 
to  subsidize  denominational  schools. 
The  whole  question  is  a  difficult  one 
for  an  American  to  grasp,  until  he  has 
lived  in  England  long  enough  to  un- 
derstand the  real  issues  in  debate. 
The  difficulty  lies,  as  it  seems  to  strike 
an  American,  in  the  fact  of  the  unwill- 
ingness of  the  middle  class  of  Eng- 
lish people  to  let  their  children  be 
mixed  up  in  school  with  the  class 
next  to  them  (not  the  very  lowest 
class),  but  what  may  be  termed,  the 
lower  class,  —  Mr.  Spurgeon's  "  shil- 
ling." If  the  "half-crowns,"  who 
are  in  reality  the  great  moving  power 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom, 
could  be  induced  to  lay  aside  this 
feeling  of  caste,  they  would  no  doubt 
soon  arrive  at  a  system  of  education 
similar  to  that  of  Massachusetts.  As 
it  is,  the  middle  class,  the  "  half- 
crowns,"  want  to  have  the  lower  and 
lowest  classes  educated,  but  do  not 
want  to  pauperize  them  by  giving 
them  education  free.  The  lower  class 
are  willing  enough  to  pay,  because 
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they  are  able  to  pay  for  the  education 
of  their  children  at  the  low  rate  which 
is  afforded  them  by  the  school  board ; 
but  the  lowest  class  cannot  do  so, 
because  they  can  scarcely  find  money 
to  buy  food  and  clothing.  Hence  we 
are  continually  reading  of  parents 
being  brought  before  magistrates  for 
neglecting  to  send  their  children  to 
school.  But  there  is  no  justice  or 
good  policy,  as  it  appears  to  an  Ameri- 
can, in  compelling  a  parent  to  pay  for 
his  boy's  schooling  at  the  cost  of  the 
boy's  time  as  well,  when  it  so  happens 
that  that  boy  or  girl  stops  a  very 
large  gap  by  which  the  dreaded  wolf 
is  always  striving  to  enter.  When, 
as  in  Boston,  the  merchant's  son  and 
the  mechanic's  may  sit  on  the  same 
bench  in  &free  school,  paid  for  by  the 
State,  without  any  fear  of  pauperiz- 
ing either  of  them,  then  there  seems 
justice  in  compulsory  measures  ;  and, 
even  then,  the  poor  mechanic  or 
widowed  seamstress  might  well  de- 
mand some  compensation  for  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  of  their  older 
children.  But  as  with  New  York 
and  Boston,  and  other  cities  in  Ameri- 
ca, so  with  us,  there  is  another  class 
even  lower  still  than  the  lowest  class, 
not  even  "sixpences," — pessimi  pes- 
simorum  shall  I  call  them  ?  These 
really  belong  to  no  one,  because  "  their 
hand  is  against  every  one's  hand,  and 
every  one's  hand  against  them." 
The  children  of  these  people  of  right 
belong  to  the  State;  and  so,  indeed, 
every  once  in  a  while  the  State  claims 
them,  and,  as  with  the  cities  in  the 
United  States,  takes  care  of  them  in 
prisons  or  certified  industrial  schools. 
Yet  there  are  many  of  them  who,  it 
has  been  shown  by  the  influence  of 
the  ragged  schools,  have  been  capa- 
ble of  being  reformed  without  taking 
them  wholly  from  the  centre  of  their 
family  connection.  This  very  lowest 


class  of  people,  it  must  be  remembered, 
have,  at  least,  as  much  affection  for 
their  children  as  the  tigress  has  for 
her  cubs.  One  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  under  the  Education  Act  is, 
what  to  do  with  these  uncombed,  un- 
washed, half-nude  -little  wretches. 
They  are  physically  and  morally  con- 
taminating; yet  they  have  a  right 
to  some  sort  of  education.  Even  the 
"  sixpences  "  are  right  in  saying  that 
their  little  silver  "  threepenny  bits  " 
ought  not  to  be  tarnished  by  mixing 
up  with  these  "copper  "  colored  Arabs. 
The  ragged  schools,  hitherto,  have 
obviated  this  difficulty ;  but  there  was 
nothing  in  any  shape  compulsory  upon 
their  regular  attendance.  Hence, 
of  late  years,  from  one  cause  or  an- 
other, mainly  owing,  we  trust,  to  the 
daily  decreasing  need  of  them,  they 
have  not  been  as  well  attended  as 
formerly.  Yet  the  objects  remain 
among  both  of  us  on  each  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  There  are  efforts  made  in 
most  of  the  large  towns  in  England 
to  solve  the  question  in  one  form  or 
another. 

In. a  visit  to  Bristol  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure, amongst  other  interesting  things, 
to  be  shown  what  Miss  Mary  Car- 
penter, who  is  always  to  the  front, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  all  mat- 
ters connected  with  education,  was 
doing  in  her  own  native  city.  She 
has  grasped  the  question,  as  I  conceive, 
just  at  the  most  vital  point.  She 
has  immolated  her  own  pet  ragged 
school,  which  appeared  to  have  had 
its  rise,  its  point  of  culmination,  and 
its  decline,  to  give  place  to  what  ap- 
pears to  promise  grand  results.  This 
new  scheme,  which  she  has  named  the 
Day  Industrial  School  for  Neglected 
and  Destitute  Children,  St.  James's 
Back,  Bristol,  commenced  Jan.  1, 
1872,  being  the  continuation  of  the 
Bristol  Bagged  School,  commenced 
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Aug.  1,  1846.  The  first  ragged 
school  in  Bristol  was  commenced  in  a 
small  room  in  Lewin's  Mead,  to  give 
education  to  the  wild,  lawless  children 
who  infested  that  part  of  the  city, 
many  of  whose  little  lives  were  spent, 
for  the  most  part,  in  prison. 

These  children  had  no  desire  to  be 
admitted  into  the  ordinary  schools, 
and  would  not  have  been  admitted 
had  they  desired  it,  not  so  much  be- 
cause they  were  "  ragged  "  children, 
but  on  account  of  their  undisciplined, 
rough  habits.  Many  of  the  early 
scholars  have  since  become  respecta- 
ble men  and  women,  bringing  up 
children  wholly  different  in  habits 
and  deportment  from  themselves  in 
their  own  wretched  childhood.  Better 
still  for  Bristol,  the  Bridewell  no  longer 
swarms  with  children,  as  formerly. 
Still  there  are  always  new  races  of 
Arab  children  springing  up  in  large 
cities :  so,  in  proportion  as  this  rag- 
ged school  began  to  grow  more  or- 
derly, these  wild  and  very  miserable 
children  ceased  to  attend.  Efforts 
were  made  to  bring  the  school  within 
the  regulations  of  the  Committee  01 
Council  on  Education,  which  were 
framed  for  the  national  and  British 
Schools ;  and  many  parents  who  were 
very  poor  availed  themselves  of  the 
boon  of  a  free  education  for  their  chil- 
dren. But  these  children,  though 
children  of  very  poor  parents,  were 
not  the  class  for  whom  the  ragged 
school  was  originally  intended. 

In  1864,  a  children's  agent  was 
established  in  Bristol,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  penetrate  the  most  wretched 
courts,  to  visit  the  most  loathsome 
dwellings,  many  of  them  not  fit  for 
human  beings  to  live  in,  and  to  bring 
the  children  thence,  if  possible,  to  the 
school.  Sometimes  the  poor  little 
wretched  children  were  in  so  deplora- 
ble a  state  of  filth  and  absolute  naked- 


ness, that  it  was  not  possible  to  take 
them  through  the  streets.  By  the 
temptation  of  food  and  clothing  some 
of  them  were  induced  to  attend  ;  but 
the  attendance  was  very  .irregular 
and  they  made  little  progress,  and 
were  a  serious  hinderance  to  the 
school.  Indeed,  so  little  real  effect 
was  produced,  that  in  1871  the  agent 
found,  from  his  visit  from  house  to 
house  in  four  courts  in  one  of  the 
worst  streets  in  Bristol,  which  had 
been  visited  by  him  for  six  years,  that, 
of  eighty -four  children  between  the 
ages  of  three  and  twelve,  twenty-four 
attended  no  school,  and  thirteen  only 
occasionally.  In  three  other  courts 
containing  forty-eight  children  of  the 
above  ages,  twenty-two  attended  no 
school,  and  eight  only  occasionally. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1871, 
the  agent  handed  over  to  the  clerk  of 
the  school  board  the  names  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty  children  attend- 
ing the  school,  whose  parents  appeared 
able  to  pay  for  their  schooling :  fifty- 
two  remained  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  about  fifteen  ;  of  these 
seventeen  were  drafted  off  to  other 
schools,  leaving  only  thirty-five  irreg- 
ular attendants  connected  with  the 
school.  The  committee  decided  on 
closing  the  "Bagged  School"  on 
Christmas  Day,  1871. 

The  children  actually  attending  the 
day  school,  St.  James's  Back,  could 
now  be  provided  by  the  Education 
Act  of  1870  with  a  free  education,  if 
necessary,  by  the  school  board.  But 
the  thoroughly  neglected  and  desti- 
tute children  were  not  reached  by  the 
school :  an  entirely  different  system 
was  required  to  reach  this  very  lowest 
class,  who  were  to  be  sought  out,  and 
gathered  into  the  school. 

In  order  to  produce  any  real  and 
permanent  effect  on  them,  it  appeared 
necessary  to  keep  them  the  greater 
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part  of  the  day  on  the  school  premises, 
where  there  is  an  excellent  play- 
ground and  the  means  of  giving  them 
industrial  work.  This  method,  of 
course,  involved  feeding  them  as  well. 
The  children  newly  admitted  are 
only  admitted  temporarily,  pending 
their  investigation  to  the  right  of  ad- 
mittance by  the  school  board.  Only 
such  are  admitted  as  are  in  so  desti- 
tute and  neglected  a  state  as  to  be 
unfit  morally  and  physically  for  ad- 
mission into  the  ordinary  schools. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  school,  these 
poor  neglected  Arabs  must  either  have 
remained  in  the  streets,  or  have  been 
sentenced  to  a  certified  industrial 
school  at  an  expense  for  each  child  of 
thirteen  pounds  per  year  to  the  country 
at  large,  two  pounds  and  twelve  shil- 
lings to  the  rate-payers,  through  the 
school-board,  and  an  additional  sum 
of  five  pounds  per  year  from  voluntary 
contribution. 

Miss  Mary  Carpenter,  in  her  report 
for  the  year  1872,  which  is  a  model 
report  in  its  entire  absence  of  that 
mawkish,  sensational  whining  which 
usually  marks  such  papers  both  in 
England  and  America,  gives  a  few 
typical  cases  of  children  received,  in 
the  following  terse  and  simple  form.  I 
wish  every  secretary  of  every  mission 
under  heaven  would  copy  her  exam- 
ple. 

I.  "  Mother  and  six  children,  one  a 
baby  in  arms,  found  in  a  room  without 
furniture,  the  father  in  prison.  The 
mother  has  since  been  in  custody."  II. 
"  A  family  of  seven  children  in  a  half- 
starved  condition,  brought  by  the  school 
board  agent  to  the  school,  their  clothing 
being  in  such  a  condition  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  attend  any  other 
school.  The  father,  a  laborer,  has  been 
for  some  time  out  of  work,  and  they  are 
all  living  in  one  empty  room."  III.  "  Par- 
ents have  been  brought  before  the  magis- 
trate for  not  sending  their  children  to 


school.  They  pleaded  want  of  clothing, 
and  the  unmanageable  character  of  the 
boy,  who  could  not  be  induced  to  attend 
any  but  this  school."  Only  one  more  out 
of  several  just  such  illustrations.  IV. 
"  Widow  with  three  children  living  in  a 
room  without  furniture,  and  sending  her 
eldest  boy  to  beg  for  her :  she  has  been 
keeping  the  youngest  starving  in  an  empty 
room.  The  threat  of  prosecution  alone 
induced  her  to  send  two  poor  children  to 
the  school,  where  constant  care  and  atten- 
tion are  reviving  them.  Parish  pay  has 
been  withdrawn  from  her  to  induce  her  to 
go  into  the  house  (work-house)  ;  but  she 
prefers  getting  her  livelihood  by  begging, 
and  letting  the  children  starve." 

Let  any  one  call  to  mind  the  cant- 
ing, whining  tenor  of  the  majority  of 
just  such  cases  as  ordinarily  reported, 
and  I  feel  sure  the  public  will  be 
doubly  grateful  to  Miss  Carpenter,  as 
well  for  her  general  philanthropic 
work,  as  for  the  simple  way  in  which 
she  tells  the  public  how  and  why  she 
accomplishes  such  noble  results.  The 
school  might  be  vastly  increased  in 
point  of  numbers,  if  adequate  funds 
were  provided  to  enable  the  committee 
to  feed  all  the  children  ;  and,  without 
that,  it  would  be  useless  to  admit  them. 
The  number  has  therefore  been  neces- 
sarily limited  to  sixty  at  a  cost  of 
twelve  pounds  per  month,  at  the  lowest 
estimate.  But  the  people  of  Bristol 
will  be  only  too  happy  to  supply  the 
necessary  funds,  when  it  is  seen  that 
the  great  improvement  in  the  children, 
physically,  morally,  and  intellectually, 
fully  justifies  the  expenditure  of  a 
much  larger  sum.  The  school  has 
been  in  operation  but  one  year ;  yet 
the  progress  of  the  children  has  been 
very  fair,  so  much  so,  that  next  year 
many  of  them  will  have  obtained  the 
necessary  educational  status  by  which 
the  school  will  be  entitled  to  a  small 
grant.  The  girls  are  taught  sewing 
during  three  hours  in  the  afternoon. 
The  larger  boys  are  employed  in 
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chopping  wood ;  and  a  tailor  attends 
regularly  to  instruct  the  younger  boys. 
The  children  earn  so  many  marks  per 
day  for  the  work  they  do ;  and  with 
these  marks  they  can  purchase  gar- 
ments made  from  cast-off  clothing, 
and  other  materials,  provided  by 
members  of  the  committee.  . 

The  rules  for  admission  and  the 
general  conduct  of  the  school  are  :  — 

"  I.  The  school  is  intended  for  such 
young  persons  only  as  cannot  attend  the 
ordinary  elementary  schools  in  Bristol, 
owing  to  the  poverty  of  their  parents,  or 
their  own  neglected  and  destitute  condi- 
tion. 

"  II.  Children  will  be  admitted,  on  ap- 
proval of  the  committee,  with  a  payment 
of  threepence  a  week.  The  superintend- 
ent may  admit  children  temporarily,  at 
his  discretion.  A  register  of  names,  resi- 
dence, and  attendance,  shall  be  kept. 

"  III.  The  business  of  the  school  shall 
include  the  most  common  branches  of  use- 
ful knowledge,  simple  moral  and  religious 
instruction,  industrial  occupation,  and  the 
inculcation  of  cleanly  and  orderly  habits. 
Each  child  shall  receive  three  hours  of 
intellectual  instruction  daily. 

"IV.  The  school  will  be  open  from 
eight,  A.M.,  to  six,  P.M.,  daily.  The  time- 
table will  be  regulated  by  the  committee. 

"  V.  Corporal  punishment  shall  not  be 
made  use  of  except  in  extreme  cases,  and 
then  only  by  the  superintendent,  who 
shall  report  such  cases  to  the  committee 
at  its  next  sitting.  The  ordinary  disci- 
pline of  the  school  must  be  maintained  by 
the  firmness,  order,  and  kindness  of  the 
teachers. 

"  VI.  The  superintendent  shall  make 
himself  acquainted,  as  much  as  possible, 
with  the  parents  and  homes  of  the  schol- 
ars, both  as  a  means  of  greater  influence 
and  usefulness,  and  as  a  check  upon  the 
admission  of  those  who  might  be  taught 
elsewhere. 

"  VII.  No  books  or  other  publications 
shall  be  introduced  into  the  school,  or 
distributed  to  the  scholars,  which  have 
not  received  the  sanction  of  the  commit- 
tee. 


"  VIII.  No  gifts  shall  be  made  to  the 
scholars  of  the  school,  unless  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  and  when  sanctioned 
by  the  committee." 

The  attendance  at  school  has  been 
remarkably  good  during  the  year. 
There  have  been  a  hundred  and  fifteen 
children  admitted,  of  whom  thirty- 
three  have  left  for*causes  noticed  be- 
low. This  leaves  eighty-two  as  the 
number  on  the  books.'  There  has 
been  an  average  attendance  of  sixty- 
two  during  the  year.  Those  who 
have  left  are  thus  accounted  for : 
Seventeen  sent  to  pay  schools ;  three 
girls  sent  to  Preventive  Home ;  two 
gone  to  work ;  five  gone  to  workhouse  ; 
five  admitted  temporarily,  but  ineligi- 
ble ;  and  only  one  dismissed  for  bad 
conduct. 

This  system  bids  fair  to  solve  the 
most  difficult  problem  in  the  educa- 
tional system  of  England.  Only,  that 
which  is  now  being  done  in  Bristol  by 
a  few  philanthropic  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, under  the  pressure  of  want  of 
funds  to  carry  on  the  work  satisfacto- 
rily to  themselves,  ought  to  be,  and 
must  soon  be,  the  special  work  of  the 
country  at  large,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  it  will  be  the  subject  of  legislation 
in  England  within  a  short  period. 

JOHN  WILLIAMS. 


MODERN  EDUCATION. 
M.  PAUL  JANET,  in  an  article*  in  a 
late  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,"  dis- 
cusses the  necessary  reforms  in  edu- 
cation to  which  the  university  in  Par- 
is has  been  lately  submitted  under 
the  Ministry  of  Instruction.  His 
article  is  interesting  as  bringing  up 
the  question  now  agitated  in  our  uni- 
versities with  regard  to  what  is  called 
the  classical,  and  the  modern  or  sci- 
entific methods  of  education.  By 
way  of  introduction,  M.  Janet  pre- 
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sents  in  a  striking  manner  the  con- 
trast between  what  is  required  in  the 
way  of  information  by  a  man  of  edu- 
cation at  this  day,  and  in  times  no 
farther  back  than  the  beginning,  even, 
of  this  century.  He  quotes  the  de- 
cree of  the  empire  in  1802,  which  pro- 
claimed, that,  as  a  certain  thing,  "Latin 
and  mathematics  shall  be  taught  in 
the  lyceums."  Thus  he  continues  :  — 

"  At  the  beginning  of  the  present,  as 
during  the  last  century,  education  was  lim- 
ited almost  exclusively  to  the  study  of 
Latin,  to  which,  at  the  end  of  the  course, 
was  added  mathematics  and  philosophy. 
It  was  not  then  believed  that  it  was 
necessary  to  learn  so  many  things  to  be- 
come useful  men ;  but  there  are  different 
needs  suited  to  differing  times.  It  is  not 
always  necessary  to  learn  the  same  things  ; 
and  it  often  becomes  necessary  to  learn 
new  things.  The  decree  of  1802  appears 
too  simple  for  the  times  in  which  we  live ; 
and  the  subjects  to  be  taught  have  since 
notably  and  progressively  increased." 

At  first  Greek  was  added ;  then 
came  a  more  careful  study  of  history, 
—  in  the  beginning  as  an  appendix 
to  the  study  of  Latin,  but  afterwards 
brought  down  to  the  history  of  the 
present  times.  This,  however,  was 
not  all :  the  sciences  gradually  claimed 
a  larger  space. 

"It  became  necessary  to  teach  all 
the  sciences.  Natural  history,  physics, 
chemistry,  cosmography,  were  added  to 
mathematics,  and  were  introduced,  class 
after  class,  by  the  side  of  history  in  the 
very  core  of  the  ancient  languages,  of 
which  they  necessarily  snatched  a  por- 
tion of  the  time  of  study.  Another  need 
soon  manifested  itself,  —  that  of  the  stu- 
dy of  the  living  languages.  It  appeared 
impossible,  as  formerly,  to  exclude  them  ab- 
solutely. A  place  was  given  them,  such  as 
it  was,  in  the  classes  ;  a  due  portion  only 
allowed  them.  They  were  made  optional, 
and  not  obligatory.  Contracted  as  they 
were,  they  yet  took  away  some  part  of 
the  hours  which  the  students  had  at  their 


disposal,  dividing  necessarily  their  atten- 
tion and  power  of  study." 

To  these  studies  must  be  added  that 
of  French  literature  itself. 

"  At  the  same  time  that  there  arose 
this  progressive  impulse  towards  an  in- 
crease of  subjects  of  study,  there  was  a 
corresponding  decrease,  in  inverse  ratio, 
of  time  for  work.  Vacations,  as  well  as 
holidays,  became  more  frequent.  In  olden 
times,  education,  ecclesiastical  in. its  ori- 
gin, started  with  the  idea  that  the  school 
should  substitute  itself  for  the  family. 
It  was  not  rare  to  see  institutions  where 
the  students  left  only  at  vacations  ;  and  I 
have  heard  old  men,  relics  of  these  an- 
cient days,  groaning  over  our  degenerate 
manners,  boasting  that  formerly,  in  their 
school-days,  they  saw  their  parents  but 
once  a  year.  The  university  could  claim 
no  such  authority.  Composed  of  the  laity, 
who  were  themselves  fathers  of  families, 
it  had  no  right  to  pretend  to  take  the 
place  of  the  family  itself :  it  has,  therefore, 
allowed  a  large  proportion  of  holidays  and 
sorties.  1  blame  none  of  these  meas- 
ures, far  from  it ;  but  I  must  be  allowed 
to  show  that  the  time  for  study  has  de- 
creased in  the  same  ratio  as  the  increase 
of  subjects  for  study." 

M.  Janet  shows  that  the  demand 
for  such  varied  subjects  of  study  is 
a  part  of  the  requirement  of  modern 
civilization :  —  * 

"  If  it  was  necessary  for  modern  society, 
at  the  renaissance  of  letters,  to  steep  and 
polish  itself  in  the  study  of  the  great  clas- 
s'ic  literatures,  and  to  renew  that  chain 
of  civilization  broken  by  the  barbaric  in- 
vasions, it  is  none  the  less  necessary  to- 
day, without  breaking  this  sacred  tradition, 
to  prepare  for  the  new  conditions  of  con- 
temporary civilization. 

"  Three  general  facts  characterize  this 
civilization :  they  are  the  prodigious  de- 
velopment of  the  sciences  and  industry 
in  the  last  one  or  two  centuries,  the  estab- 
lishment of  political  institutions  in  the  more 
civilized  countries  of  Europe,  the  exten- 
sion of  ways  of  communication,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  relations  between  nations. 
These  facts  are  not  absolutely  new  to  the 
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world  ;  for  they  are  those  that  constitute 
civilization  itself  in  a  measure  :  but  they 
have  taken  in  our  days  such  proportions, 
that  they  suffice  to  characterize  our  socie- 
ty. How  could  it  be  possible  for  the  grow- 
ing generations  in  our  schools  to  remain  ab- 
solutely unacquainted  with  the  movement 
of  facts  and  ideas  hurrying  on  the  world 
about  them,  in  which  they  must  find  their 
place  in  time  ?  The  sciences,  for  example, 
for  a  long  time  considered  *as  an  entirely 
special  study,  have  become  to-day  an  ele- 
ment necessary  for  general  culture.  How 
can  the  prejudice  be  admitted,  that  it  is 
possible  to  possess  a  cultivated  intellect 
without  knowing  any  thing  of  the  system 
of  the  world,  or  the  admirable  discoveries 
made  in  the  sciences  in  the  two  last  centu- 
ries ?  Doubtless,  much  may  be  expected 
from  general  reading  and  personal  study  ; 
but  these  studies  are  impossible  without 
a  careful  preparation,  and  a  solid  elemen- 
tary instruction." 

M.  Janet  speaks  of  the  especial  ne- 
cessity in  France  for  the  study  of 
the  living  languages  :  — 

"  The  facts  and  necessities  have  led 
us  to  the  study  of  the  living  languages. 
During  the  two  last  centuries,  it  may 
be  said  that  French  civilization  was  pre- 
dominant in  Europe.  The  court  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  the  salons  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  with  their  literature  and  philoso- 
phy, radiated  through-  the  whole  world, 
and  we  could  look  upon  other  nations  as 
our  tributaries.  It  would  be  a  great  illu- 
sion to  believe  that  it  is  still  so.  There 
is  formed  in  Germany  a  vast  focus  of  sci« 
ence  and  literature,  a  powerful  nationality, 
which  no  longer  depends  upon  us,  —  far 
from  it :  it  aspires  in  its  turn  to  the  pre- 
ponderating role  that  we  have  played. 
On  the  other  side,  England,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  has  spread  itself  throughout 
the  whole  world.  It  has  invaded  America, 
Hindostan,  Australia,  it  passes  as  mis- 
tress over  the  seas  of  China  and  Japan. 
Its  audacious  enterprises  have  penetrated 
to  the  heart  of  Africa  and  to  the  ice  of 
the  north  pole.  We  have  only  followed 
afar  off  upon  these  explorations.  There  are, 
then,  two  new  worlds,  —  the  Germanic 
world  and  the  Anglo-American  world,  — 


each  of  which  has  had  scarcely  a  hundred 
years'  existence.  Can  we,  like  a  new 
China,  remain  foreign  to  facts  so  impor- 
tant, so  prodigious  ?  And  should  we  not 
continue  foreign  to  them,  if  we  ignored 
the  language  of  our  neighbors  ? 

"  Was  it  possible  for  France  to  remain 
in  this  state  of  inferiority  in  a  point  so 
essential  ?  Is  it  not  evident,  that  between 
two  rivals,  of  which  one  knows  what  is 
going  on  in  the  home  of  his  neighbor, 
while  the  latter  knows  nothing  of  what 
takes  place  in  the  home  of  the  former, 
the  advantage  is  manifest  for  him  who 
knows  the  most  of  his  neighbor  ?  Now, 
how  can  we  penetrate  our  neighbor's  home 
without  a  knowledge  of  his  language  ? 
How  can  we  wrestle  with  Germany  on  the 
domain  of  science,  if  we  cannot  read  the 
German  savans  ?  How  can  we  compete 
in  the  domain  of  technical  inventions  or 
of  administrative,  military,  or  pedagogic 
organization,  if  all  these  facts  are  un- 
known to  us  ?  How  can  we  struggle 
politically  with  a  people  of  whose  history, 
manners,  and  institutions,  we  are  igno- 
rant ?  " 

The  problem  brought  before  the 
Ministry  of  Instruction,  then,  was, 
How  can  the  study  of  the  classical 
languages  be  reconciled  with  that  of 
the  living  languages  ?  The  minister 
of  public  instruction  has  solved  this 
problem,  for  the  present,  in  this  man- 
ner :  — 

"  He  has  started  from  this  principle, 
that,  if  we  study  the  living  languages  in 
order  to  speak  them,  we  study  the  dead 
languages  to  read  them,  —  a  principle 
which  appears  evident,  but  which  had  not 
been  applied  to  practice;  for  it  is  only 
within  a  short  time  that  the  Latin  could 
be  considered  a  dead  language."  "  If,  now, 
we  study  Latin,  not  to  write  it,  or  to 
speak  it,  but  to  read  it,  ought  not  the 
exercises  in  reading  to  take  a  greater 
place  than  those  in  composition?" 
"We  cannot  see  why  the  faculties  of 
composition  and  imagination "  [one  of 
the  advantages  claimed  for  the  study  of 
Latin  composition]  "  could  not  be  as  well 
exercised  in  French  as  in  Latin." 
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In  order  to  make  room  for  the 
living  languages,  it  is  necessary  to 
sacrifice  some  of  the  time  allotted  to 
the  study  of  Latin. 

"  This  sacrifice  is  less,  perhaps,  in  reality 
than  appearance  :  it  is  to  sacrifice  the  art 
of  writing  in  Latin,  at  least  for  the  ma- 
jority of  the  students,  in  the  same  way 
as,  for  the  last  century,  has  been  sacrificed 
the  art  of  speaking  Latin,  formerly  so 
much  cultivated."  "  The  object  would  be 
to  have  the  classics  read,  to  have  all  these 
great  models  of  literature  rendered  ac- 
cessible, as  the  inexhaustible  repository 
of  moral  and  philosophical  truths  and 
of  social  facts  so  deeply  interesting  to  us 
in  conditions  of  society  analogous  to  those 
known  to  antiquity." 

M.  Jules  Simon,  of  the  Ministry  of 
Instruction,  has  carried  out  this  meas- 
ure, in  part. 

M.  Janet  would  wish  to  add  to  this 
reform  some  further  details,  such  as 
postponing  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek  to  the  older  classes,  and  mak- 
ing the  latter  study  optional  for  the 
student.  That  some  such  change  is 
necessary  he  insists. 

"  We  cannot  put  more  in  a  basket  than 
it  will  hold :  if  you  add  to  it  on  one  side, 
you  must  take  away  from  it  on  the  other. 
We  are  at  this  point  to-day  :  the  problem 
cannot  be  denied  by  any  one  ;  to  its  solu- 
tion the  minds  of  all  good  men  should 
apply  themselves  with  common  accord." 

L.  P.  H. 


GROWTH  OF  IOWA. 
THERE  is  a  curious  contrast  between 
that  ancient  sentiment  which  shut 
out  strangers  from  states  or  communi- 
ties, and  the  modern  one  which  invites 
them.  The  ancient  supposition  that 
the  same  word  'sufficiently  expressed 
botli  "  stranger  "  and  "  enemy,"  now 
exists  only  in  barbarous  regions,  such 
as  those  parts  of  England  where  if 
they  see  a  stranger,  they  ''neither 
pause  to  parley  nor  dissemble,"  but  — 
in  the  words  of  Punch,  —  "  eave  a  arf 


a  brick  at  im!"  The  Greek  "State" 
only  with  difficulty  permitted  the 
adoption  of  citizens.  If  any  ancient 
community  was  formed  by  aggrega- 
tion as  distinguished  from  birthright, 
it  was,  or  was  reckoned,  a  mere  gang 
or  thief  s  nest,  as  in  the  tradition 
about  Rome.  Nor  could  any  thing 
be  much  further  removed  from  this 
ancient  sentiment,  or  from  ancient 
modes  of  action,  than  the  considerable 
number  of  publications  of  which  Mr. 
Hyatt's  pamphlet x  is  a  good  specimen. 
The  title  itself  suggests  pretty  much 
this  whole  contrast.  It  implies  and 
indeed  names  a  whole  civilization  un- 
known and  impossible  in  those  old 
times ;  peace  as  a  public  habit ;  asso- 
ciated industry ;  invested  private 
capital ;  printing  ;  newspapers  ;  not 
merely  a  willing  reception  to  incomers 
from  other  communities,  but  actually 
a  department  of  the  state  on  purpose 
to  coax  them  to  come.  That  a  public 
body  should  exist  for  such  a  purpose, 
and  should  seek  to  promote  this  pur- 
pose by  the  gratuitous  distribution 
(any  person  desiring  a  copy  may  ob- 
tain it  gratuitously  by  addressing 
A.  E,.  Fulton,  Secretary  &c.,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa)  of  a  pamphlet,  prepared 
by  an  editor,  printed,  worked  off  by 
steam  power,  is  altogether  a  phenome- 
non whose  sudden  superposition  upon 
the  highest  Greek  civilization  —  say 
into  the  midst  of  Periclean  Athens  — 
would  form  a  most  instructive  pic- 
ture. How  many  days  would  it  have 
taken  the  great  ruler  himself  to  mas- 
.ter  the  whole  ?  The  single  fact  out 
of  the  imprint  that  in  an  English- 
speaking  nation  there  is  a  state  with 
an  Indian  name  and  a  capital  with  a 

i  Manufacturing,  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Resources  of  Iowa,  with  Information  to  Capital- 
ists and  Emigrants.  Under  Direction  of  the  State 
Board  of  Immigration.  By  H.  S.  Hyatt,  Editor 
of  the  "  Iowa  Progress."  Des  Moines:  Repub- 
lican Steam  Printing  House.  8vo.  Paper,  pp. 
155. 
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French  name,  would  supply  matter  for 
many  questions  and  answers  to  and  from 
Aspasia,  her  lord,  and  their  thought- 
ful friend  and  co-heretic  Anaxagoras. 
The  pamphlet  itself  is  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  natural  wealth,  climate,  in- 
dustry, population,  and  other  elements 
of  the  present  situation  of  the  state 
it  recommends.  Iowa  is  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  and  prosperous  of  that 
powerful  group  of  great  states  of  the 
upper  Mississippi  valley  which  used 
to  be  called  "  the  Northwest "  until 
Washington  and  Oregon  coolly  planted 
them  fourteen  hundred  miles  east  of 
their  name.  But  they  can  have  a 
better  one  —  they  are  for  the  present 
at  least  in  reality  what  the  Chinese 
vainly  call  their  great  half-alive  realm 
—  The  Middle  Kingdom ;  the  centre 
of  the  political  and  material  forces  of 
America.  Iowa  is  as  large  as  all  New 
England  except  a  third  part  of  Maine. 
Her  white  population  in  1836  (as 
part  of  Wisconsin)  was  10,531  ;  in 
1870,  1,191,727 ;  in  this  year  1873, 
nearly  a  million  and  a  half.  She  has 
3,200  miles  of  railway ;  no  barren 
land  at  all ;  a  bountiful  supply  of 
water  and  water-power;  abundance 
of  building-stone ;  three  and  a  half 
million  acres  of  woodland;  20,000 
square  miles  of  coal  lands  —  almost 


four  times  as  much  as  all  those  of 
Great  Britain.  She  produces  already 
a  surplus  of  a  thousand  million  bush- 
els of  farm  crops  (the  book  says  "  agri- 
cultural products,"  but  we  haven't 
time),  and  having  but  just  made  a 
beginning  in  manufactures,  is  turn- 
ing out  as  yet  only  $22,000,000  worth 
of  them  in  a  year.  Her  climate  is  an 
invigorating  temperate  one,  just  fit 
for  farming,  fruit-growing  and  stock- 
raising. 

Besides  the  discussion  under  their 
proper  heads  of  the  classes  of  facts  of 
which  the  above  are  a  few  sums-total, 
Mr.  Hyatt's  pamphlet,  or  rather  book 
(for  it  fills  155  pages  octavo),  gives 
details  about  a  number  of  the  cities 
and  towns  of  the  state.  There  are 
several  maps,  and  some  useful  tables 
and  lists.  Some  of  these  tables  great- 
ly lack  the  item  of  totals,  which  the 
reader  will  not  often  take  the  trouble 
to  add  up,  and  there  should  have  been 
a  little  more  explanation  of  the  map 
of  the  state.  But  these  are  minor 
matters.  The  pamphlet  is  a  striking 
statement  of  undeveloped  wealth  wait- 
ing to  be  acquired,  and  it  is  earnestly 
to  be  wished  that  all  the  human  be- 
ings that  Iowa  can  desire  may  hasten 
to  her  and  acquire  it. 

F.    B.    P. 


Jfim 


EACH  nation  is  but  a  province  in  the  great  kingdom  of  art. 
Each  has  its  special  chapel  (to  express  it  by  another  metaphor)  in  the 
great  cathedral.  Every  day  we  are  learning  more  to  contemplate 
the  unity  of  our  race,  and  to  bring  together  as  to  a  focus,  round  a 
common  centre,  the  varied  art  offerings  of  the  nations.  Over  and 
above  the  loyalty  to  the  Queen  Beautiful,  the  central  'ideal,  which  is 
the  eidolon  of  the  mind,  a  shadow  of  the  divine  model  after  which 
the  Deity  has  worked  ;  above  and  beyond  this,  we  discover  that  each 
nation  in  art  has,  so  to  say,  the  flavor  of  the  soil.  Like  its  wine,  it 
speaks  of  its  sunshine,  its  temperature,  and  ripens,  as  does  the  wine, 
with  a  more  benignant  or  m$re  acidulated  flavor. 

Each  nation,  in  producing  thus  its  expression,  is  unconscious  of  it. 
It  does  not  aim  at  it  any  more  than  the  Frenchman  gesticulates,  or 
the  Englishman  sulks,  of  malice  prepense.  And  yet  how  powerfully 
do  we  notice  the  differences  !  The  German  art — is  it  not  as  different 
from  the  French  or  Italian  as  all  are  from  the  English  ?  Each  has  its 
merits  and  its  short-comings.  The  careful,  cold,  professional  method 
of  Germany  —  its  want  of  color  and  nuance  of  expression  is  compen- 
sated for  by  clear  intention,  and  powerful,  correct  design,  and  some- 
times by  grace  and  tenderness.  Its  /atal  want  is  want  of  color. 
One  feels  that  the  sun  is  ingrat  in  which  such  creations  found 
their  birth.  How  contrasted  with  Venice  !  in  which,  from  wall  and 
water,  the  color  is  repercussed  and  sent  back,  the  light  flashing  even 
into  the  shadow,  till  the  subject  of  her  art  swims  in  a  tender  atmos- 
phere of  gold  and  splendor.  • 

I  have  seen  a  rug  from  Siberia  so  tempered  in  its  hues,  that  at 
once  you  were  reminded  of  Boreal  pallor  and  of  thickening  blood. 

How  India  burns  with  her  sun  of  flame  in  the  quivering  and  bur- 
nished patterns  of  her  silks  and  shawls  ! 

We  thus  take  up  more  than  we  know  of  pleasure  from  contempla- 
tion of  foreign  art, —  a  something  transcendental  and  obscure,  which 
mingles  with  it,  the  genius  loci,  or  the  flavor  of  the  soil. 

In  the  pretty  landscapes  of  Lambinet,  this  ekes  out,  and  completes 
the  impression.  Something  of  his  delightful  land,  more  than  was  in 
his  hand  or  on  his  palette,  comes  wafted  to  us.  The  same  scene 
painted  equally  well  by  an  American  would  not  quite  so  impress  us. 
Something  of  our  saturnine  and  despondent  climate  would  abate  the 
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placidity  of  those  borders  of  the  Seine,  which  Lambinet  has  painted 
so  prettily. 

And  these  considerations  make  us  to  understand  how  much,  till  now, 
an  alien  in  art  has  been  America.  Europe  knows  her  not :  her  secrets 
of  beauty,  her  surprises,  are  quite  ruled  out  of  court.  Her  autumnal 
glow  in  its  coat  of  many  colors  is  to  Europe  barbaric  and  untrue.  Like 
poor  Joseph,  criticism  there  would  put  it  into  the  pit  of  condemnation. 

Our  pitch  of  light,  in  intensity  so  far  beyond  the  subdued  splendor 
even  of  Italy,  no  pigment  can  follow.  When  it  tries  to,  Europe  cries 
out,  "  Chalkiness  and  crudity." 

The  eye  can  almost  bear  the  fall  fervor  of  the  sun  of  Europe,  when 
the  second  gradation  here  upon  a  summer  cloud  makes  one  wink  and 
dodge.  And  then,  spent  by  a  thousand  drains  of  anxiety  and  care, 
our  nerves  have  not  the  head  of  quiet,  the  calm  pool  of  strength, 
whence  to  draw  quiet  and  refreshment  for  others ;  and  too  often 
our  pictures  do  not  cheer.  The  pooi^  artist  was  not  cheery,  and 
how  could  his  pictures  be  so  ?  So  we  Americans  get  to  look  with 
loving  and  envious  eyes  at  the  bright,  happy  pictures  of  France,  and 
to  be  a  little  overshamed  at  the  homelier  efforts  of  our  people,  for 
which  we  learn  to  blush  as  for  country  cousins. 

And  yet  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  We  must  paint  with  the  nerves  we 
have,  and  the  nature  we  have.  This  is  at  times  so  austere,  and  we  are 
so  the  sport  of  whirling  winds,  that  I  once  heard  a  person  express  sur- 
prise that  we  celebrated  at  all  by  pictures  our  calamity,  and  did  not  re- 
pudiate a  nature  which  has  so  much  of  the  step-mother  and  the  tyrant. 

All  these  thoughts  make  it  the  more  natural  that  we  should  re- 
member a  noble  nature,  a  noble  artist,  who,  among  the  first,  extracted 
sweets  where  others  could  not  find  them,  and  by  his  character  and 
life  strengthened  and  cemented  those  art  foundations  which  our  me- 
tropolis is  so  sedulously  laying. 

Let  us  share  with  New  York  in  the  grief  and  the  honors  which  are 
now  following  the  loss  of  her  beloved  John  F.  Kensett. 

Many  of  his  pictures  are  rare  ;  and  all  may  see  in  their  grace  and 
sweetness  through  what  a  nature  was  filtered,  how  sunny  and  how 
pure,  the  lymph  which  the  eternal  springs  of  nature  brought  for  his 
refreshment  and  delight. 

His  manner  was  not  that  of  the  French.  He  had  not  studied  in 
their  school.  England,  which  furnished  him  his  first  studies,  and 
bought  his  first  picture,  was  his  art-mother. 

But  he  soon  found  an  American  art-mother  of  his  own.  A  proud  and 
loyal  son  to  her  he  was,  and  made  us  all  more  loving  and  reverential 
to  that  mother,  —  the  only  one  we  have  as  Americans.  So  much  and 
so  feelingly  has  been  said  of  him  at  meetings  in  New  York,  that  we 
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will  not,  as  we  should  delight  to  do,  linger  in  consideration  of  his  char- 
acter and  his  merits  as  an  artist.  But  in  connection  with  the  fore- 
going suggestions  of  the  separation  of  nations  from  the  great  whole  of 
Art,  —  niches  in  its  vast  temple,  —  we  must  allude  to  the  importance 
of  the  life  of  Kensett  in  helping  us  to  found  our  school  and  to  learn 
to  love  our  nature. 

The  remarkable  affection  and  pride  with  which  both  the  artist  and 
his  works  are  regarded  has  just  been  shown  by  the  sale  of  his  sketch- 
es. These  numbered  over  seven  hundred ;  and  in  a  competition 
where  were  gathered  all  that  New  York  possesses  of  art  and  cul- 
ture, to  the  end  was  preserved  the  generous  standard  of  value,  which, 
in  another  instance,  might  have  flagged. 

The  total  amount  of  the  sale  considerably  exceeded  a  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  dollars ;  and  yet  his  valuable  last  season's  work, 
and  his  choice  collection  of  contemporary  artists,  are  not  included. 

Such  a  result  is  honorable  to  American  art.  It  proves  that  foreign 
excellence  does  not  kill  appreciation  of  our  own.  Only  one  or  two 
posthumous  sales  have  matched  the  value  of  this. 

The  influence  he  exerted  in  this  direction  was  extraordinary.  He 
kindled  in  others  his  own  enthusiasm,  and  had  round  him  a  group  of 
younger  men  who  drew  inspiration  from  his  labors.  His  may  be  con- 
sidered the  most  esteemed  rendering  of  our  landscape.  Delicate  tender, 
subtle,  its  excesses  of  color  fusing  into  the  most  aerial  grays  he  found  the 
secret  of  Nature's  charm  ;  and  the  woody  steeps  of  the  Hudson,  and  the 
choral  surges  of  Newport,  will  not  soon  forget  their  most  favored  lover. 

The  interest  of  the  De  Chesnola  Collection  is  from  this  unity,  yet 
diversity,  in  art.  It  is  the  go-between  and  link  of  schools  and  nation- 
alities from  the  shores  of  the  fruitful  Mediterranean  around  the  Isle 
of  Cyprus,  navelled  between  the  Egyptian,  the  Greek,  the  Phoenician 
and  Assyrian  art-schools. 

It  is  certainly  odd  that  we  should  begin  by  the  end,  possessing  the  in- 
termediary before  we  do  the  great  consummate  works  of  these  nations. 
Still  Europe  envies  us  our  purchase  ;  and  many  photographs  of  the 
best  specimens  are  made  for  her  amateurs. 

We  must  learn  to  find  the  value  of  such  a  collection  not  in  its 
faultless  masterpieces,  for  it  has  none,  but  in  its  historic  interest ; 
the  key  and  explanation  of  that  movement  of  mind  which  produced 
all  modern  art.  There  is  but  one  current  of  European  art  history  ; 
and  these  works  come  from  near  its  source ;  with  the  naivete*  of  in- 
fancy and  barbaric  worship,  but  with  predictions  in  them  of  the  great- 
est and  most  sublime  after-growth. 

T.   G.   A. 


636         Winckelmann's  Ancient  Art.— Mr.  Bully's  "Hints." 


WINCKELMANN'S  ANCIENT  ART.* 
THIS  is  the  first  English  transla- 
tion of  a  book  which  ranks  among 
the  classics  of  art.  The  present  is 
the  last  volume  of  the  series,  of 
which  the  first  appeared  in  1856. 

The  whole  work  is  made  up  -of 
treatises  on  the  origin  of  art,  —  art 
among  the  different  ancient  nations, 
and,  most  especially,  Greek  art;  all 
the  details  of  which  are  discussed 
with  the  utmost  elaborateness. 

The  translation  is  made  with  great 
care  and  copious  notes,  and  has  also 
the  notes  of  previous  editors. 

We  have  the  testimony  of  Goethe, 
Lessirig,  and  Hegel,  to  the  value  and 
influence  of  Winckelnaann's  work  at 
the  time  when  it  was  published  ;  and 
it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  the 
American  student  of  art,  as  the  care- 
ful, loving,  and,  so  far  as  his  opportu- 
nities went,  exhaustive  study  of  one 
whose  whole  life  was  devoted  to  that 
one  object. 

His  translator  says,  — 
"  An  inborn,  lofty  sense  of  the  beautiful, 
an  eye  trained  by  practice,  a  clear  judg- 
ment,   acuteness    of   intellect,   a   happy 
memory,  and  a  love  for  his  subject,  which 
mounted  quickly  to  rapture,  faithfully  ac- 
companied him  in  all  his  investigations, 
and  in  the  record  of  them." 
He  also  admits, 

"  That  he  was  frequently  wrong  in  his 
statements  of  reasons;  that  he  has  con- 
founded or  distorted  facts ;  that,  instead 
of  substantial  vouchers,  he  has  offered  au- 
thorities in  part  defective,  and  in  part 
suspicious,  and  has  made  very  hazardous 
conjectures.  How  was  it  possible  for  him 
to  complete  his  journey  without  misstep 
in  a  province  in  which  he  saw  no  one  be- 
fore him  to  point  out  the  way  ?  " 

The  strength  and  the  weakness  of 
the  book  seem  to  lie  in  this,  that 
Winckelmann  was  essentially  a  Greek, 

1  Winckelmann's  Ancient  Art.  Translated  by 
G.  Henry  Lodge,  M.D.  Vol.  iv.  Boston:  J.  R. 
Osgood&Co.  Royal  8vo.  Cloth.  Per  vol.  $500. 


with  little  interest  in  modern  civiliza- 
tion, with  little  connection  or  sympa- 
thy with  modern  thought  or  motive. 

Now,  a  man's  description  and  analy- 
sis of  himself  is  an  interesting  thing, 
and  by  no  means  to  be  left  out  of 
account  in  your  estimate  of  him ;  but, 
as  concerns  his  connection  with  socie- 
ty and  the  world  around  him,  the  un- 
prejudiced description  of  a  careful 
observer  would  probably  be  less  dis- 
torted, and  of  much  more  value. 

We  may  admit  that  Greek  art 
reached  its  perfection,  the  goal  of  its 
aim,  without  recognizing  it  as  the  per- 
fection of  all  art.  If  physical  beauty 
was  the  great  object  of  admiration 
among  the  Greeks,  Greek  artists  had 
a  perfect  right  to  prefer,  as  Winckel- 
mann says  they  did,  to  deviate  from 
truth  rather  than  from  beauty.  And 
modern  arthas  as  unquestionable  aright 
to  another  preference.  Our  greatest 
American  sculptor  does  not  give  us  a 
Venus  or  an  Apollo ;  he  gives,  as  the 
best  of  his  ability,  a  Cleopatra  brood- 
ing over  her  fate,  a  Lybian  sibyl  pos- 
sessed by  her  prophecy ;  and  he  does 
this  because,  to  modern  thought,  spirit 
is  more  than  body. 

So  the  subject  of  such  a  book  as 
this  becomes  to  us  more  a  matter  of 
curiosity  than  of  living  interest. 
We  may  wonder  at,  we  can  scarcely 
sympathize  with,  a  man  who  spends 
three  months  over  his  description  of 
the  Torso  of  the  Vatican ;  and  we  do 
not  care  so  much  as  he  did,  to  know  by 
what  particular  growth  of  hair  we  are 
to  recognize  a  Bacchus  or  a  Jupiter. 


MR.   SULLY'S   "HINTS."1 
THIS  little   manual   was   prepared 
for  publication  by  Mr.  Sully  himself 

1  Hints  to  young  Painters,  and  the  Process  of 
Portrait  Painting  as  practised  by  the  late  Thomas 
Sully.  Philadelphia  :  J.  M.  Stoddart  &  Co. 
Large  12mo.  Cloth. 
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but  was  never  sent  to  any  publisher 
during  his  lifetime. 

It  is  just  what  it  assumes  to  be,  — 
the  simplest  and  clearest  statement 
of  the  results  of  his  own  experience 
in  the  details  of  his  work  by  a  master 
of  his  art ;  just  the  little  particulars 
about  brushes,  colors,  preparing  can- 
vas, managing  sittings,  sketching 
faces,  &c.,  which  are  of  such  great 
value  to  any  beginner,  and  are  so 
carefully  left  out  of  elaborate  trea- 
tises. 

There  is  no  theorizing,  no  dogma- 
tizing. It  is  simply,  "I  made  such  a 
varnish  with  such  a  result  j "  "  I 
have  found  this  of  use,  that  unsafe ; " 
with  an  occasional  report  of  the  ways 
of  other  artists,  or  a  frankly-stated 
difference  of  opinion  or  practise,  as, 
"  I  have  heard  Stuart  say  he  consid- 
ered the  nose  the  most  important  fea- 
ture in  giving  the  likeness  to  a  por- 
trait. I  am  sorry  to  differ  in.  opinion 
from  so  great  a  master ;  but  my  expe- 
rience does  not  prove  it  to  be  so.  I 
believe  the  mouth  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant feature  in  forming  the  resem- 
blance." 

The  only  bit  of  satire  in  the  book 
is  this,  "From  long  experience,  I 
know  that  resemblance  in  a  portrait 
is  essential;  but  no  fault  will  be 
found  with  the  artist  (at  least  by  the 
sitter)  if  he  improve  the  appearance." 

B. 


PATER  ON  THE   RENAISSANCE. 

STUDIES  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
RENAISSANCE.  By  Walter  H.  Pater,  fel- 
low of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 

Mr.  Pater  has  been  true  to  his  own 
statement  of  a  critic's  work. 

"  The  aesthetic  critic  regards  atl  the 
objects  with  which  he  has  to  do,  all 
works  of  art,  and  the  fairer  forms  of  nature 
and  human  life,  as  powers  or  forces,  pro- 


ducing pleasurable  sensations,  each  of  a 
more  or  less  peculiar  and  unique  kind. 
This  influence  he  feels,  and  wishes  to  ex- 
plain, analyzing  it,  and  reducing  it  to  its 
elements. 

"  What  is  important,  then,  is  not  that 
the  critic  should  possess  a  correct  abstract 
definition  of  beauty  for  the  intellect,  but 
a  certain  kind  of  temperament, —  the  power 
of  being  deeply  moved  by  the  presence  of 
beautiful  objects.  He  will  remember  always 
that  beauty  exists  in  many  forms.  To  him, 
all  periods,  types,  schools  of  taste,  are  in 
themselves  equal.  In  all  ages  there  have 
been  some  excellent  workmen  and  some  ex- 
cellent work  done.  The  question  he  asks  is 
always,  '  In  whom  did  the  stir,  the  genius, 
the  sentiment,  of  the  period,  find  itself? 
Who  was  the  receptacle  of  its  refinement, 
its  elevation,  its  taste  ?  ' " 

In  some  half-dozen  essays  on  repre- 
sentatives of  various  tendencies  of 
the  Renaissance,  —  Sandro  Botticelli, 
Pico  della  Mirandola,  Leonardo,  Joa- 
chim du  Bellay,  the  young  French  poet 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  —  he  gives  us 
much  sympathetic  description  and 
delicate  discrimination. 

But  through  the  whole  book  runs  a 
thread  of  despondency,  of  incomplete- 
ness, of  dissatisfaction,  coming  curi- 
ously to  the  surface  in  different  ways, 
easily  enough  understood  when  you 
read  in  the  conclusion  the  author's 
theory  of  life. 

"Not  the  fruit  of  experience,  but  expe- 
rience itself,  is  the  end.  .  .  .  Not  to  dis- 
criminate every  moment  some  passionate 
attitude  in  those  about  us,  and,  in  the  bril- 
liance of  their  gifts,  some  tragic  dividing 
of  forces  in  their  way,  is,  on  this  short  day 
of  frost  and  sun,  to  sleep  before  evening. 
With  this  sense  of  the  splendor  of  our  ex- 
perience and  of  its  awful  brevity,  gather- 
ing all  we  are  into  one  desperate  effort  to 
see  and  touch,  we  shall  hardly  have  time 
to  make  theories  about  the  things  we  see 
and  touch.  .  .  . 

"  We  have  an  interval,  and  then  our 
place  knows  us  no  more.  Some  spend 
this  interval  in  listlessness,  some  in  high 
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passions,  the  wisest  in  art  and  song  ;  for 
our  one  chance  is  in  expending  that  in- 
terval in  getting  as  many  pulsations  as 
possible  into  the  given  time.  High  pas- 
sions give  one  this  quickened  sense  of  life, 
ecstasy  and  sorrow  of  love,  political  or 
religious  enthusiasm,  or  the  'enthusiasm 
of  humanity.'  Only  be  sure  it  is  passion, 
that  it  does  yield  you  this  fruit  of  a  quick- 
ened multiplied  consciousness.  Of  this 
wisdom  the  poetic  passion,  the  desire  of 
beauty,  the  love  of  art  for  art's  sake,  has 
most ;  for  art  comes  to  you  professing 


frankly  to  give  nothing  but  the  highest 
quality  to  your  moments  as  they  pass,  and 
simply  for  those  moments'  sake." 

Was  ever  any  thing  more  dreary 
than  this !  What  hopeful  or  what 
exhaustive  criticism  can  be  expected 
from  a  man  whose  highest  demand, 
whose  brightest  hope,  from  life,  is  this, 
—  all  the  enjoyment  and  all  the  ex- 
citement that  can  be  crowded  out  of 
so  many  minutes  on  this  earth  ! 


MUSICAL   REVIEW. 


[Figures  1  to  7  inclusive  indicate  degree  of 
difficulty  ;  e.g.,  1  very  easy,  7  very  difficult.  Cap- 
itals (A  to  G)  the  key.  Small  letters  within  brack- 
ets, the  range  for  the  voice.] 

CARL     PRUFER.     30    West    Street, 
Boston. 

Scherzo.  F.  6.  Rubinstein.  $1.00 
A  movement  from  the  Ocean  Sym- 
phony, carefully  arranged,  transcribed, 
and  fingered  by  Ernst  Perabo.  The 
same  fidelity  and  earnestness  charac- 
terize this  transcription  that  we  have 
come  to  look  for  in  every  thing  of  the 
kind  Mr.  Perabo  gives  us.  It  is  a 
thankless  task,  at  best,  to  put  orches- 
tral works  in  piano  form.  Necessarily 
the  warmth  and  intensity  of  coloring 
possible  with  the  various  wind  and 
string  instruments  vanishes,  and  we 
have  outlines  only,  suggestive,  it  is 
true,  to  one  familiar  with  the  compo- 
sition in  its  original  garb,  but  giving 
vague  hints  at  best  to  those  whose 
only  acquaintance  with  it  is  by  trans- 
lation. Mr.  Perabo  has  done  his  ut- 
most to  supply  the  deficiency,  by  in- 
dicating the  various  instruments  as 
they  come  in,  in  such  a  way  as  to  en- 
able one  with  a  vivid  imagination  to 
fill  in  the  carefully-defined  outline,  — 
approximately  at  least.  This  is  the 
ninth  in  a  series  of  piano-pieces,  all 
transcriptions  by  Mr.  Perabo,  from 
well-known  composers. 

We  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Perabo,  both 


for  the  judicious  selections,  and  the 
honesty  with  which  his  part  of  the 
labor  has  been  performed. 

Variations    on    Adeste   Fideles. 
A.    4.    Thayer  . 75 

No.  14.  From  the  Organ  Reper- 
toire, with  pedalling  and  registration 
by  Eugene  Thayer,  whose  "  Art  of  Or- 
gan Playing  "  we  have  previously  re- 
viewed. The  very  title,  "  Adeste  Fi- 
deles," to  Catholic  ears  suggests  the  na- 
tivity. The  frequent  recurring  hymn 
in  the  varied  services  through  the 
Christmas  holidays,  it  is,  probably, 
more  familiar  to  young  and  old 
throughout  Christendom  than  even 
Old  Hundred.  Its  sweet  stateliness 
was  too  precious  for  Protestants  to  lose, 
who  love  it,  and  sing  it  as  the  Portu- 
guese Hymn.  We  have  the  theme, 
three  variations,  and  a  majestic  finale. 
Effective  on  the  organ,  good  practice 
for  the  student,  and  not  too  difficult  for 
one  who  has  acquired  some  little 
facility  with  the  pedals. 

Dimanche  Matin.    Ab.   4.     Franz 
Schubert 35 

Mbrceau.  For  the  piano.  Movement 
andantino.  Gravely  sweet,  as  belongs 
to  Sunday  morning.  A  little  difficult 
to  read  at  sight,  but  repaying  well 
the  careful  practice  needed  to  give  its 
full  meaning. 
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Menuetto.  D.  3.  Mozart  .  .40 
Arranged  for  violin  or  flute,  with 
piano,  by  L.  R.  Goering,  whose  name 
and  face  are  familiar  to  Boston  au- 
diences. This  is  the  first  of  a  series 
of  five  classical  pieces  arranged  simi- 
larly, sure  to  give  real  enjoyment  and 
solid  satisfaction  in  any  home  fortu- 
nate enough  to  count  a  pianist  and 
violinist  among  its  members. 

VOCAL. 
Remember  me,  0  Lord.     F.     4. 

Gh.  R.  Ford 35 

Quartette  with  organ  accompani- 
ment, including  a  solo  for  alto,  and 
duet  for  tenor  and  alto.  Pleasing, 
and  not  difficult. 

How  lovely  are  thy  Dwellings ! 

A.     Mendelssohn 40 

A  sacred  quartette.  Words  from 
the  84th  Psalm.  The  lovely  melody 
and  its  attendant  harmony  are  taken 
from  the  third  of  the  six  organ  sona- 
tas, even  more  familiar  to  average 
music  lovers,  through  the  admirable 
four-hand  arrangement  for  the  piano. 
It  is  the  final  movement  of  the  sona- 
ta so  perfectly  adapted  in  its  original 
form  for  its  present  use,  that  "  arran- 
ging "  was  all  it  required.  Let  us  be 
thankful  to  the  unknown  who  has 
honored  the  master  by  not  endeavor- 
ing to  improve  upon  his  work. 
Adapted  for  a  choir,  it  is  equally  suit- 
able for  the  home  circle,  and  will  be 
welcomed  and  loved  everywhere.  The 
organ  accompaniment  is  so  arranged 
as  to  be  effective  and  satisfactory  on 
the  piano  also. 

To  me  thine  own  thou  gavest.     E. 
(EtoGflfc).     4.     J.  C.  Warren    .40 
The  translation  of  "Du  hast  mir  viel 
gegeben  "  is  not  particularly  happy :  in- 
deed the  song,  plaintive  to  a  degree,  is 
more  effective  with  the  German  words 
than   done    into     English.      Melody 
pleasing,      accompaniment      adding 


greatly  to  its  character  and  meaning, 
if  well  played. 

When  the  Hour  had  come.     Bj,. 

(G  to  F).  4.  E.  Franz  .  .25 
Third  in  a  series  of  Franz  songs,  with 
German  and  English  words ;  the  for- 
mer, "Da die  Stunde  kam"  by  Oster- 
wald ;  the  translation  by  James  Free- 
man Clarke.  It  is  refreshing  to  have 
a  love-song  with  an  element  of  hap- 
piness in  it,  as  if  joy  were  not  as  deep 
and  real  an  experience  as  pain. 

In  closing  our  notice  for  this  month 
of  Priifer's  publications,  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  special  commendation  as 
to  the  quality  of  paper  and  printing 
that  Mr.  Prttfer  gives  us,  insuring 
clean,  distinct  impressions,  so  grateful 
to  the  eye. 


WM.    A.    POND.     547  Broadway, 

New  York. 

Marche   Romaine.     F.     3.     Ch. 
Gounod 50 

Well  worth  learning,  presenting 
few  difficulties,  either  in  reading  or 
execution.  Clearly  printed,  without 
that  unnecessary  crowding  of  notes 
by  which  distinctness  is  sacrificed  for 
the  sake  of  cheapness. 

Invocation.      F.       4.       Eugene 
Ketterer 50 

This  Pensee  Poetique,  numbered 
Opus  212,  suggests  a  prolificness  of 
composition  that  argues  strongly 
against  great  excellence ;  yet,  in  all 
the  author's  works,  there  are  sugges- 
tions of  something  better  than  his 
facile  pen  has  given  us.  The  theme 
is  pleasing,  though  not  especially  ori- 
ginal in  itself  or  its  treatment. 

Credit     Mobilier      Galop.       2. 

W.  A.  Pond .40 

A  medley  of  various  popular  airs, 

with  a  gilt  titlepage,  the  whole  dedi- 
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cated    to    the    "Innocents"    every- 
where. 

VOCAL. 

Send  from  thy  Window,  Love.  E. 

(B  to  E).  3.  J.  G.  Barnard  .30 
Just  touch  the  Harp  gently.  G. 

(E  to  E).     2.     Ch.  Blamphin     .35 

Happy,  though  alone.  Bb.  (F  to 
Eb).  3.  Fabio  Campana  .  .35 

Three  average  songs,  the  first  a 
serenade,  the  third  rather  more  pleas- 
ing than  the  second. 

Little  May.  B.  (C*  to  D*fc). 
4.  Faustina  Hasse  Hodges  .35 
If  not  great,  this  author's  songs 
have  in  them  always  the  element  of 
popularity,  especially  for  contralto 
singers.  There  is  a  tendency  to  the 
use  of  black  keys,  not  always  demand- 
ed by  the  character  or  coloring  of 
the  song.  One  ought  to  be  as  ready 
with  one  key  as  another ;  but  many  are 
not,  who  yet  would  enjoy  the  author's 
songs  extremely,  were  they  not  in- 
timidated by  the  thronging  sharps 
and  flats  in  the  signature. 

I  will  arise.  Bb.  3.  John  B. 
Marsh 40 

A  sentence  for  church  service, 
opening  with  solo  for  soprano  or 
tenor,  followed  by  a  quartette  for 
mixed  voices. 

Those  Beautiful  Dreaming  Eyes. 
A.  (E.  to  %).  W.  A. 

Huntley 40 

Song  and  chorus  with  pretty  litho- 
graph titlepage. 

As  we  walked  by  the  Clear  Run- 
ning Brook.  F.  3.  (CtoF). 

A.  C.  S*hack 40 

Ballad  with  chorus.     Arranged  to 

be  sung  without  chorus,  if  desired. 

Pity  the  Homeless  One  To-night. 
G.  '(D  to  F%).  2.  Ch.  E. 
Pratt  .30 


Words  by  George  Cooper.  Song 
and  chorus  in  keeping  with  the 
movement.  Andante  con  expres- 
sione. 

G.  D.  KUSSELL  &  Co.  126  Tremont  St. 


o.  3.  Lebert  &  Stark  .30 
In  a  previous  number  we  noticed 
at  some  length  the  series  of  instruc- 
tive pieces  prepared  and  graded  ex- 
pressly for  use  in  the  Stuttgard  Con- 
servatory. This  rornanza  is  from 
the  third  grade  ;  the  theme  a  motive 
by  Louis  Spohr.  An  excellent  study, 
training  both  fingers  and  eyes  to 
quick  and  accurate  reading.  If  we 
have  an  objection  to  make  to  this 
edition,  it  is  that  music  enough  to  fill 
four  pages  is  crowded  into  three, 
fatiguing  the  eye  unnecessarily,  par- 
ticularly if  the  pupil's  practice  is  by 
lamplight. 

Pink,  Lily,  andRose.  2.  Hermann 
Strachauer.     Each  .....  30 
Three  little  flower-pieces  designed 
for  youngest  pupils.     Clearly  printed, 
carefully   fingered,    and    every    way 
attractive.     The  Pink   is    a    minuet 
movement. 

Scherzo.  A.  5.  Ernst  Perabo  .75 
Prelude.  Cmin.  6.  Ernst  Perabo  .75 
Mr.  Perabo,  favorably  known  to 
the  public  for  many  years  as  teacher, 
pianist,  and  transcriber,  appears  be- 
fore the  musical  world  rather  more 
ambitiously  as  composer.  He  has 
studied  in  the  best  schools,  and  carries 
his  fervor  and  earnestness  into  his 
writing.  The  mere  technical  difficul- 
ties presented  in  both  the  scherzo  and 
the  prelude  would  deter  many  even  of 
Mr.  Perabo's  admirers  from  attempt- 
ing them.  To  have  learned  either  piece 
thoroughly  would  give  an  agreeable 
sense  of  mastery  over  the  instrument 
and  one's  fingers. 


OLD    AND    NEW 
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THE  newspapers  inform  us,  that  "  a  number  of  prthodox  men  of 
wealth  have  determined  to  publish  a  magazine  in  New  York,  which 
shall  be  entirely  unobjectionable  in  theological  tone.  They  intend 
that  it  shall  be  free  from  the  heresies  and  dangerous  theories,  which, 
they  allege,  are  to  be  found  in  the  monthlies." 

We  are  always  glad  to  know  that  another  magazine  is  to  be  pub- 
lished by  men  of  wealth.  Such  satisfaction  is  renewed  as  we  read 
this  announcement.  On  the  whole,  the  best  writing  of  the  day 
comes  to  the  magazines ;  and,  when  men  of  wealth  are  at  the  trea- 
sury, the  fit  reward  comes  to  the  best  writers.  That  is  well.  But,  in 
this  case,  the  satisfaction  we  express  is  mingled  with  surprise. 

Not  that  we  are  pained  at  the  suggestion  that  heresies  (whatever 
those  may  be)  are  to  be  foundjn  the  monthly  which  the  reader  holds 
in  his  hand  here  and  now.  To  that  suggestion  we  have  long  been 
accustomed.  Indeed,  we  have  learned,  as  well  as  the  "  orthodox 
men  of  wealth  "  have  learned,  that  that  suggestion  has  no  terrors  for 
the  great  body  of  readers.  The  first  circular  which  introduced  "  OLD 
AND  NEW  "  to  the  public,  and  opened  the  way  to  a  circulation  unpar- 
alleled to  a  magazine  wholly  unknown,  announced  that  its  interpreta- 
tions of  religion  would  be  under  the  guidance  of  a  liberal  theology  ; 
that  theology,  as  the  human  expression  of  man's  knowledge  of  God, 
must  make  new  statements  every  day.  This  announcement  was 
enough  to  shut  us  out  from  the  arcana  of  the  elect.  Not  for  our  blue 
covers  to  jostle  "  Orodey's  Lady's  Book  "  on  the  tables  of  the  New- York 
Christian  Association.  "  The  Lady's  Book  "  is  at  least  innocuous  in  its 
theology :  but  who  knows  what  dangerous  heresies  might  come  in, 
if  theology  be  liberal  ?  From  the  beginning,  therefore,  the  orthodoxy 
of  America  has  been  carefully  warned  that  we  were  not  blue  enough 
for  its  purposes.  And  when,  after  the  beginning,  Prof.  Lesley  has 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1873,  by  the  PROPRIETORS  OF  OLD  AKD  Nicw.inthe  office 
of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington. 
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had  occasion  to  say  that  the  strata  of  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  show 
traces  of  tens  of  thousands  of  years  of  human  life  upon  this  planet, 
orthodox  journals  have  protested  against  the  madness  by  which  we 
refused  to  conceal  such  truth.  We  have  been  very  regularly  remind- 
ed in  every  month  of  our  existence  of  the  danger  of  suoli  heresies  as 
we  were  propounding. 

But  for  this  we  have  had  no  reason  to  care.  Unless  this  journal 
can  tell  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  it  has  no  right  nor  reason  to 
be.  Our  surprise  just  now  comes  in,  because  the  sweeping  condem- 
nation lights  upon  our  friendly  companions  in  letters,  who  have 
been  far  more  cautious  than  we  ever  tried  to  be,  but  seem,  alas  ! 
to  be  involved  in  the  common  censure. 

We  are  tempted  to  ask  the  question  which  the  Earth  put  to  Jupi- 
ter when  Phaeton's  chariot  brought  fiery  havoc  everywhere,  — 

"  But,  grant  me  guilty,  what  has  Neptune  done  ?  " 

Let  it  be  granted  that  "  OLD  AND  NEW  "  has  confessed  that  the 
newest  discoveries  have  carried  back  hundreds  of  centuries  the  age  of 
the  world  ;  let  it  be  granted  that  on  these  pages  man  always  appears 
as  the  loved  child  of  God,  —  man  as  his  creature  predestined  to  sin  ; 
let  it  be  granted  that  we  review  impartially  the  leading  writings  of 
every  school,  determined  to  measure  even-handed  justice  to  Jesuit  or 
to  infidel ;  let  it  be  confessed  that  we  have  given  space  for  the  writers 
of  the  Positivist  Church  to  describe  their  hopes  and  plans,  — 
"  Grant  we  are  guilty,  what  has  Neptune  done  ?  " 

Even  though  we  be  vilely  earthy,  is  that  any  reason  why  the  Atlan- 
tic, or  any  other  ocean,  should  be  dried  up  ? 

In  the  midst  of  the  illustrations  of  travel  in  "  Harper,"  in  the  exqui- 
site expositions  of  natural  history  in  "  Scribner,"  in  the  sedulous  and  re- 
peated discussions  of  the  fall  in  "  The  Bibliotheca,"  in  the  statistics  of 
"  The  Congregational  Quarterly,"  in  the  edifying  political  disquisitions 
of  "  The  New-Englander,"  has  anybody  detected  —  we  do  not  say  evo- 
lution, or  protoplasm,  or  spontaneous  generation,  or  the  law  of  selec- 
tion :  far  away  be  any  suggestion  so  profane  !  —  but  has  anybody  de- 
tected Arminianism,  or  even  a  shade  of  Mesopotamianism  ?  Has  not  the 
will  been  always  decorously  handcuffed  ?  Has  there  been  a  syllable,  — 
we  do  not  say  of  Pelagianism,  nor  of  semi-Pelagianism,  —  but  of  demi- 
semi-Pelagianism  ?  If,  by  the  accident  of  editing,  a  trace  of  Sabellian- 
ism  appeared  in  some  bright  love-story,  was  not  instant  penitence 
expressed,  and,  so  to  speak,  a  vicarious  compensation  offered,  in  some 
treatise  sound  as  "  Princeton  "  itself  in  the  next  number  ?  We  assure 
the  "  orthodox  men  of  wealth,"  that,  eager  as  we  have  been  for  allies 
in  our  dangerous  career,  we  have  never  till  now  suspected  that  any 
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anmthlies  except  our  own,  and  the  lamented  "  Radical,"  and  "  The 

Penn  Monthly,"  and  "  The  Monthly  Religious,"  and  the 

imbittered  by  the  laxitjr  of  their  latitudinarianisrn  the  honey  which 
they  bring  to  us  as  to  millions  of  other  readers. 

Now  that  the  discovery  has  been  made,  we  look  upon  it  with  sad- 
ness. A  lively  correspondent  describes  to  us  a  pathetic  scene  in  the 
war,  when  he  was  boiled,  with  five  or  six  others,  in  a  slow  railroad 
car,  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  beneath  a  July  sun  :  temperature  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  degrees ;  rate  of  the  train  about  eight  miles  an 
hour ;  the  train  freight,  with  a  passenger-car  attached ;  stations  fre- 
quent, and  all  attended  to.  "  We  gasped  for  breath.  Impossible 
to  talk,  to  sleep,  even  to  swear.  No  newspapers,  no  novels.  Never 
did  time  grind  by  so  slowly.  At  the  last,  —  at  that  hottest  epoch  of 
the  day,  between  two  and  three,  when  the  sun  shines  in  on  both 
sides  the  car  at  once,  —  at  last  the  meek  clerical  agent  of  the  Chris- 
tian Commission,  driven  to  despair,  opened  his  valise,  and  began,  in 
his  wretchedness,  to  read  one  of  the  books  he  was  carrying  to  the  sol- 
diers. I  have  heard  of  kids  seethed  in  their  mother's  milk ;  I  have 
heard  of  eagles  shot  by  arrows  feathered  from  their  own  wings :  but 
never  till  now  did  I  see  such  terrible  poetical  justice."  We  are  re- 
minded of  this  narrative  when  we  consi'der  the  reading-tables  of 
the  Christian  Association  rooms,  as  they  will  be  when  all  the 
monthlies  —  all,  let  the  reader  notice  —  are  banished,  as  "  OLD  AND 
NEW  "  is  now.  No  Colorados,  Pimos,  and  Apaches  in  the  geographi- 
cal "  Harper ; "  no  Hispalus  Caliginosus,  not  so  much  as  a  flea  or 
midget,  in  the  scientific  "Scribner;"  no  sparkling  "Galaxy;"  no 
decorous  "  Atlantic ; "  nothing  but  the  fiery  covers  —  or  are  they  to  be 
green  ?  —  of  the  U.  O.,  the  UNOBJECTIONABLE  ORTHODOXY.  Unob- 
jectionable, doubtless  ;  but,  alas !  the  unobjectionable  is  so  often  dull. 

For  a  picture  so  sad,  the  only  relief  is  in  the  thought  that  Adam 
fell,  and  that  he  and  Eve  came  out  of  Eden.  Ever  since,  the  human 
will  has  been  free.  As  Dr.  Lothrop  shows  so  wisely  and  witfcily, 
that  fall  was  a  fall  upward  :  it  was  a  fall  from  innocence  to  virtue. 
So,  even  from  the  U.  O.,  there  will  be  an  escape,  —  a  fall  to  a  higher 
life.  As  Mr.  Abbot  has  escaped  from  his  keepers,  so  will  the  un- 
known editor  of  unimpeachable  orthodoxy  escape  from  his.  Some 
day,  Saul  will  be  found  among  the  prophets.  The  editor  will  be 
saying  something  entertaining,  fresh,  and  true.  The  standards 
will  be  consulted  ;  and  it  will  prove  that  this  thing  has  never  been  said 
before.  He  will  be  turned  out  of  meeting.  But,  alas !  the  readers  of 
the  U.  O*.  will  go  with  him.  And  the  "  men  of  wealth  "  will  have  to 
begin  again.  Have  we  not  seen  "  The  Independent,"  and  "  The  Ad- 
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vance,"  and  "The  Christian  Union"?     Were  they  not  unimpeacha- 
ble in  the  beginning  ?  and  where  are  they  now  ? 
"  And  art  thou  risen  also  ?  do  we  see 
The  weaklies  and  the  organs  strong  as  we  ?  " 

The  truth  is,  that  there  is  no  reason  for  men  of  letters  to  exist,  un- 
less they  can  write  freely,  say  what  they  believe,  what  they  choose, 
tell  what  they  have  seen,  and  prophesy  what  they  have  known. 
The  moment,  therefore,  that  the  "  orthodox  men  of  wealth  "  persuade 
men  of  strength  to  grind  in  their  mills,  they  will  find  that  they  have 
captured  and  mutilated  Samsons,  who  will,  in  retribution,  steal  the 
gates  from  their  Gazas,  and  pull  down  the  columns  of  their  temples. 

Our  own  experience  is  enough  to  satisfy  us  that  even  the  slightest 
intimation  that  a  dogmatic  body  holds  control  of  a  magazine  hampers 
the  public's  confidence,  and  makes  a  heavy  and  unnecessary  weight  for 
every  writer  to  cany.  Certainly  no  control  could  be  lighter  than 
that  which  the  Unitarian  Association  once  had  on  this  journal.  It 
exercised  no  supervision,  it  made  no  complaint ;  it  hardly  offered  a 
suggestion.  And,  as  the  world  knows,  it  is  an  association  without  a 
creed  or  a  dogma.  Still  every  reader  suspected  that  the  animus  of 
the  journal  was  warped,  —  suspected  that  the  editors  stood  in  awe  of 
somebody,  and  that  the  writers  did.  Not  often,  but  once  or  twice, 
we  found  that  the  most  desirable  writers  would  not  lend  their  influ- 
ence to  a  journal  sustained  by  any  denominational  association. 

By  the  assent  of  all  parties,  we  withdrew  this  journal  from  any  such 
false  relations.  It  took  its  new  departure  under  the  charge  of  an 
independent  company,  whose  only  object  is  to  maintain  a  journal 
pledged  to  the  free  presentation  of  every  subject  in  the  way  which 
will  best  "  level  up  "  this  nation.  We  do  not  pretend  that  our  pur- 
pose is  simply  literary.  We  have  duties  far  more  important  than  the 
rounding  of  paragraphs  or  the  balancing  of  epithets.  First  among 
these  duties  is  to  secure  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  first  men 
of  the  country  in  each  line  of  research  and  of  action.  We  cannot 
secure  that  co-operation  unless  such  men  know  that  this  journal  is 
broad  and  is  free. 

The  journal  of  the  unimpeachable  orthodox,  will  never  secure  such 
men.  Thus  far,  no  name  has  been  connected  with  it.  We  have  never 
heard  a  whisper  of  any  name  of  any  writer  as  committed  to  it.  We 
may  say,  therefore,  without  paining  any  one,  that  none  but  second-rate 
men  will  embark  in  the  literary  duties  of  such  a  journal.  The  first- 
rate  men  always  know  what  the  great  Puritan  preacher  knew,  —  that 
"  God  has  always  more  light  and  more  truth  to  break  forth  out  of 
his  holy  Word." 
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MY  TIME,   AND  WHAT  I'VE  DONE   WITH   IT. 

BY    FRANCIS    C.    BURNAND. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

SCHOOLTIME    AND    PLAYTIME. A 

STRANGE   VISITOR. 

ON  returning  to  Old  Carter's,  where 
I  wasn't  flogged  for  being  a  day  late, 
as   Mr.    Cavander  had  prophesied  I 
should  be,  Mr.  Venn,  whom  the  holi- 
days had  rendered  thinner  and  yel- 
lower, as  they  had  made  Mr.  Crosbie 
larger,  redder  in  the  nose,  and  gen- 
erally stouter,  asked  me  privately,  — 
"  Colvin,  did  you  mention  the  name 
of  Wingrove  to  your  father  ?  " 
"  Wingrove,  sir  ?  " 
I  had  forgotten  all  about  our  con- 
versation;  and  I  thought   he  would 
have   been   angry   with   me   for   the 
omission. 

"  Yes.  Do  you  not  remember  what 
I  told  you?" 

"In  the  cricket-field?  Yes,  sir. 
But"  — 

I  was  about  to  stammer  out  an  ex- 
cuse, when  it  flashed  across  me  that 
almost  the  last  name  I  had  heard  in 
the  office  was  this*  identical  one  of 
Wingrove. 

"I  didn't  speak  about  it,  sir,"  I 
therefore  began  adroitly,  "because  I 
heard  it  read  out." 

"  Bead  out !   What  do  you  mean  ?  " 
"  From  a  newspaper,   sir,    by   my 
Uncle  Van." 

"Van  ?     Is  that  his  name  ?  " 
"Not  all  of  it,  sir.     Mr.  Van  Clym 
is  my  uncle.     He  has  something  to  do 
with  ships,  and  "  —  here  it  came  back 
to  me  clearly  —  "he  rushed  in  "  — 
"Where?" 

"  My  father's  counting-house,  when 
I  was  coming  down  here,  sir.  with 


my  uncle  Herbert.     Do  you  know  my 
uncle  Herbert,  sir  ?  " 

This  was  thrown  in  craftily,  as  if 
to  establish  a  friendly  relationship. 

"  No.     Is  his  name  Wingrove  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  Pritchard.  But  he  took 
me  up  there ;  and  Uncle  Van  ran  in 
with  a  newspaper,  and  told  us  all 
about  some  dreadful  wreck." 

"  Well  ?  "  Mr.  Venn  was  listening 
attentively. 

"And  he  said  that  nearly  every 
one  was  drowned,  except  —  I  forget 
how  many,  sir;  and  then  he  said 
Wingrove." 

"  A  Wingrove  drowned  ?  "  he  asked 
rather  sharply. 

"No,  sir,  saved." 

"  A  man  ?  "  he  asked,  scrutinizing 
me  in  a  way  that  caused  me  to  wish  I 
had  never  fallen  into  this  conversa- 
tional trap. 

"  A  woman,  sir ;  Sarah  Wingrove." 

"Sarah?"  he  repeated  emphati- 
cally. 

"  Sarah,"  I  returned  almost  defi- 
antly. 

I  thought,  as  a  long  pause  ensued, 
he  was  about  to  dismiss  this  witness, 
having  no  -further  questions  to  ask. 
I  was  mistaken.  He  laid  his  hand 
on  my  shoulder,  and  prevented  my 
turning  away. 

"  You've  not  made  up  —  you've  not 
invented  this  story  ?  "  he  said,  point- 
ing, so  to  speak,  his  eyes  at  me  with 
deadly  aim. 

"  No,  sir,  indeed  not ! "  I  replied 
with  energy. 

"H'm.  Do  you  remember  —  re- 
membering so  much,  perhaps  you  can 
—  where  the  ship  was  from  ?  " 
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I  thought  for  an  instant,  and  then 
ventured,  "  Africa,  or  America,  sir." 

Perceiving  my  hesitation,  for  this 
geographical  inquiry  trenched  on  busi- 
ness, he  suggested,  smiling  as  much 
as  he  could  smile,  "  Australia,  per- 
haps, eh?" 

I  was  much  relieved.  It  was  like 
being  prompted  in  an  examination, 
and  being  unable  to  catch-  the  word. 
"  Yes,  sir,  it  was :  I  am  sure  of  it. 
It  icas  Australia." 

"In  the  paper?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  And  you  came  down  yesterday. 
That'll  do.  Go.  Stay.  If  you  are 
writing  home,  you  need  not  mention 
my  asking  any  thing  about  it.  Do 
you  understand,  Colvin  ?  " 

I  answered  that  I  had  not  much  to 
write  about  generally,  and  had  no  ob- 
jection to  omitting  even  this  item 
from  my  scanty  budget  of  school-news. 

He  walked  away  thoughtfully. 

As  to  my  home  correspondence,  my 
father  used  once  a  week  to  send  me 
a  commonplace  letter,  which  was  so 
stereotyped  in  its  phrases  as  to  weath- 
er and  health  as  to  be  far  more  like 
a  circular.  As  to  what  I  was  doing, 
what  progress  I  was  making,  what 
books  I  was  reading,  or  what  might 
be  my  mor&l  or  religious  training  at 
Old  Carter's,  he  never  once  inquired. 
They  were  paid  to  teach  at  Carter's ; 
and  he  took  for  granted  that  what 
was  bought  and  paid  for  was  found 
on  the  establishment.  As  to  a  line 
in  life  for  me,  that  had  never  entered 
into  his  head.  His  strong  point  was, 
that  to  be  a  gentleman  was  every 
thing  in  this  world,  and,  probably, 
in  the  next ;  though,  at  this  time, 
he  never  ventured  upon  such  terra 
incognita  in  my  hearing,  or  for  my 
benefit  at  all  events. 

"  We've  all  been  in  business,"  he 
used  to  say  j  "  and  your  grandfather 


made  his  name  there.  He  wasn't  a 
father  to  me  as  I  am  to  you;  and 
you'll  acknowledge  it  afterwards  as 
you  get  on  in  life.  My  father  put 
me  to  work  in  the  city  when  I  was 
fifteen ;  and  I  never  had  an  education 
such  as  you've  got.  /never  had  your 
advantages.  You  will  be  a  gentle- 
man ;  and  —  and  —  one  of  these  days 
you'll  have  your  horse  in  the  park, 
and  your  stall  at  the  opera,  and  be 
able  to  go  about  with  me." 

This  was  the  brilliant  future  held 
up  to  me  by  my  father.  He  was 
somehow,  he  knew  not  how,  fashioning 
a  companion  for  himself;  or  rather  he 
was  employing  others  to  do  it  for  him, 
he  supplying  the  material  on  which 
they  were  to  operate,  and  paying  for 
the  labor. 

At  the  commencement  of  this 
school-term,  however,  my  father  for 
three  weeks  forgot  the  usual  letter ; 
and,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  (mone- 
tary, of  course),  I  received  a  brusque 
note  from  Mr.  Cavander,  to  the  effect 
that  my  father  was  away,  and  too 
busy  to  write.  What  affected  me 
deeply  was,  that  the  letter  contained 
no  enclosure.  However,  I.represented 
the  case  to  Mr.  Venn,  who  recom- 
mended me  to  go  to  headquarters, 
where  I  applied  with  success,  and  re- 
turned with  half  a  sovereign,  to  be 
charged  in  Old  Carter's  bill  as  twelve 
and  sixpence.  But  business  is  busi- 
ness. 

I  was  never  stinted  :  I  had  pretty 
well  what  I  wanted,  and  more,  per- 
haps, than  any  other  boy  at  Old  Car- 
ter's. I  was  on  an  equality  with 
them  at  school:  but  at  home  they 
most  of  them  had  brothers  and  sisters ; 
and  their  mother  was  never  out  of 
their  picture  of  home.  But  for  me, 
I  had  no  companions  of  my  own  age 
(save  the  Clyms,  my  cousins,  about 
whom  I  did  not  care),  and  no  one  to 
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fill  in  any  thing  like  an  adequate  way 
the  place  to  me  of  a  mother.  What 
might  have  been  done  for  me  I  have 
understood  since,  on  learning  that 
the  Pritchard  family,  including  Aunt 
Susan,  had  once  offered  to  take  me  ; 
but  that  this  was  resented  as  an .  in- 
terference by  my  father,  who  irrita- 
bly observed,  that,  if  he  didn't  know 
how  to  bring  up  his  own  child,  no  one 
else  did.  It  was  a  mistake  on  his 
part.  And  so  they  retired  from  the 
field ;  Grandmamma  Pritchard  limit- 
ing herself,  as  heretofore,  to  giving 
me  good  advice  and  timely  presents  of 
tooth-powder  and  a  brush;  and  my 
aunt  to  amusing  me  on  my  visits 
with  illustrated  books,  and  showing 
me,  what  pretty  pictures  she  herself 
could  paint ;  while  Uncle  Herbert, 
lolling  on  the  sofa,  as  usual,  informed 
me  where  the  best  boots  in  London 
were  to  be  obtained,  and  promised 
me  that,  when  I  was  old  enough  to 
appreciate  a  good  fit,  he  would  intro- 
duce me  to  his  own  tailor. 

"  Every  gentleman/'  said  Uncle 
Herbert,  yawning,  and  then  admir- 
ing his  light-colored  trousers,  tightly 
strapped  down  over  his  polished  leath- 
er boots,  "  should  be  well  dressed." 

Uncle  Herbert  was  the  only  one  of 
the  Pritchards  who  ever  thoroughly 
got  on  with  my  father.  I  fancy  his 
view  of  clothes  was  one  bond  of  union 
between  them ;  and  perhaps  my  father 
was  really  able  to  be  of  some  little 
use  to  his  brother-in-law  in  the  city. 
But  this  opinion  I  formed  later  on, 
when  I  was,  of  course,  far  better  able 
to  judge  of  such  matters;  though  I 
never  understood,  and  never  shall  un- 
derstand, "  business,"on  account  of  my 
having  been  so  carefully  trained  to  be 
nothing  but  an  idle  gentleman  of  for- 
tune. 

I  used  to  hear  enough  of  business, 
though,  on  Sundays,  during  the  holi- 


days ;  when  city  friends  were  wont  to 
call,  and  talk  over  the  affairs  of  the 
money-market.  Before  I  was  four- 
teen, I  had  a  parrot's  knowledge  of 
such  phrases  as,  "  four  to  an  eighth," 
"  buying  for  the  account ; "  and  I  was 
perfectly  aware  that  "bulls"  and 
"  bears  "  on  the  stock  exchange  had 
no  sort  of  connection  with  those  which 
Nurse  Davis  had  taken  me  to  see  in 
the  Zoological  Gardens. 

None  of  the  visitors  at  our  house 
in  town  that  I  ever  saw  had  any  sub- 
ject but  one ;  and  that  was  business. 
There  were  nervous  men  who  couldn't 
take  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest,  but 
were  down  on  my  father  to  ask  him 
what  he  thought  Rothschild  would  do, 
and  whether  the  prime  minister  had 
really  sent  such  a  message  to  the 
Turkish  Government,  or  not.  There 
was  a  stout,  bilious-looking,  German 
baron,  who  became  almost  green  under 
depression  in  the  city,  and  took  to 
his  bed,  I  believe,  in  a  panic.  He 
always  seemed  to  be  considering  what 
was  his  next  move,  on  Sunday  at 
least ;  and  perhaps  on  Monday  he  did 
move,  or  changed  his  mind.  My  father 
looked  over  his  accounts  on  Sunday 
morning,  and  spent  the  time  from 
breakfast  to  lunch  in  his  private  room. 
I  came  to  wonder  why  we  at  school 
should  be  taken  to  church,  when  all 
the  gentlemen  I  saw  in  the  holidays, 
including  my  father,  never  went  to 
church  on  Sunday  morning ;  and,  as 
we  invariably  met  them  in  the  park 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  1 
concluded  that  they  never  affected  a 
place  of  worship  at  all.  It  once  oc- 
curred to  me,  that,  perhaps,  they  were 
taking  their  holidays  too,  like  myself, 
and  that,  when  their  work-time  recom- 
menced, they  would  perhaps  have  to 
go  to  church  as  regularly  as  Old  Car- 
ter's boys. 

When  they  were  not  speaking  of 
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city  affairs,  which  was  seldom,  they 
had  something  to  say  about  the  sing- 
ers at  the  opera,  and  the  actors  and 
actresses  at  the  theatres.  Uncle  Her- 
bert was  strong  in  this  line  generally ; 
and  there  was  a  jovial,  pleasant,  fat- 
faced  young  stockbroker,  who  used  to 
give  us  (I  was  always  of  the  party, 
receiving  the  visits  with  my  father) 
choice  anecdotes  of  the  previous  night, 
which  at  first  astonished  me.  For 
though  my  father  would  ignore  me  on 
a  visit  to  the,  counting-house,  in  strict 
keeping  with  his  notion  of  my  having 
nothing  to  do  with  his  business,  only 
with  his  pleasure,  yet  I  was  being 
educated  to  enjoy  myself,  and  to  do 
with  others  as  I  saw  others  doing. 
Thus,  at  an  early  age,  in  my  father's 
drawing-room  and  at  his  dinner-table, 
I  was  "  one  of  themselves." 

These  were  my  models,  for  they 
were  my  father's  chosen  companions  ; 
and  for  this  position  I  was  being 
brought  up.  What  was  classical  learn- 
ing, what  were  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
modern  languages,  by  the  side  of  such 
pleasures  as  I  heard  about  from  these 
gentlemen,  who  were  all,  it  struck 
me,  as  happy  as  the  day  was  long, — 
always  excepting  the  German  baron, 
who  suffered  in  the  chameleon-like 
manner  I  have  before  mentioned,  and 
nervous  Mr.  Twiddingly,  who  never 
could  get  his  money  satisfactorily  in- 
vested, and  who  was  always  buying 
when  he  ought  to  have  been  selling, 
selling  when  he  ought  to  have  been 
buying,  and  ruining  himself  gradu- 
ally, at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  a  year 
deducted  in  small  losses  ? 

I  have  since  come  to  appreciate  the 
nuisance  I  must  have  been  to  these 
convives.  The}r  were  obliged  to  talk 
round  me,  so  to  speak  ;  and  my  father 
often  looked  at  me  covertly,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  conversation  was  in- 
telligible to  me.  He  was  decidedly 


pleased  to  find,  on  occasions,  that  it 
was.  This  showed  the  kind  of  sharp- 
ness which  gratified  him,  and  proved 
that  it  would  not  be  long  before  my 
intellect,  if  not  my  age  or  growth, 
would  make  me  a  fitting  companion  for 
himself.  I  leave  my  readers  to  pass 
judgment  on  this  mental  measure- 
ment and  this  paternal  system.  I  say 
nothing  here. 

"  Ha,  veil,  so ! "  said  the  German 
baron,  pinching  my  cheek.  "I  tell 
you  vat  it  is,  dey  starve  you  at  school, 
do  they  ?  So  ?  no  ?  "  And  then,  turn- 
ing to  my  father,  he'd  go  on,  "  He 
look  ver  veil  —  ver,  such  a  col-lor ! 
But  " —  here  his  voice  sank  to  a  whis- 
per ;  and  his  whole  manner  evinced 
deep  earnestness  of  purpose  — ' '  tell 
me,  my  dear  Sir  John,  vas  dere 
anoder  rise  in  de  Bonozares,  eh  ? " 
And  forthwith  they  would  slip  'into 
business. 

One  thing  had  much  struck  me  at 
school.  The  boys'  parents  often  came 
to  see  them,  or  sent  for  them  into  the 
town,  where  they  were  putting  up  for 
a  day  or  two,  to  spend  a  Wednesday 
half-holiday.  Old  Bifford  —  about 
whom,  in  consequence  of  his  wearing 
a  huge  muffler,  and  taking  prodi- 
gious quantities  of  snuff,  there  were 
various  mysterious  reports  as  to  his 
daily  avocations  —  used  often  to  run 
down  (which  is  a  figure  of  speech,  as 
Old  Bifford  couldn't  have  run,  had 
even  an  Andalusian  bull  been  behind 
him),  and  walk  about  with  his  boys, 
one  on  each  side  of  him.  Thus  placed, 
fighting  was  impossible ;  and  as  Old 
Bifford  didn't  care  about  talking,  and 
each  was  afraid  of  uttering  a  word 
in  his  presence,  lest  it  should  be  con- 
tradicted by  the  other,  and  so  lead  to 
what  the  Americans  call  "a  diffi- 
culty," their  enjoyment  of  the  after- 
noon must  have  been  of  a  peculiarly 
placid  character.  Indeed,  so  remark- 
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ably  gloomy  did  the  trio  appear,  that 
Mr.  Bifford  had  more  the  air  of  the 
wicked  uncle,  taking  two  overgrown 
babes  in  the  wood  out  to  be  killed, 
*than  of  an  affectionate  father  devot- 
ing himself  to  the  amusement  of  his 
two  children.  They  afterwards  made 
up  for  the  temporary  truce  by  having 
a  regular  set-to  for  the  possession  of 
five  shillings,  of  which  sum  each  had 
been  the  recipient  of  half  a  crown. 

Harker's  papa  and  mamma,  from 
Manchester,  came  once  a  half  to  see 
how  he  was  getting  on,  and  left  an 
"h"  or  two  in  Dr.  Carter's  drawing- 
room,  to  be  picked  up  by  the  servant, 
or  by  any  one  in  want  of  an  aspirate. 
Comberwood,  my  companion,  and 
evening  reciter  of  Scott's  novels,  used 
to  depend  upon  a  visit  from  either  his 
papa  or  mamma,  accompanied  by  his 
marrfed  sister,  as  a  certainty,  about 
the  middle  of  the  half.  Gladly 
would  I  have  exhibited  my  father 
to  the  boys,  walking  with  his  hand 
on  my  shoulder,  and  enjoying  the 
sports  going  on  in  the  playground. 
But  I  never  saw  any  of  my  relations 
during  school-time,  except  once  Grand- 
mamma Pritchard,  and  once  Uncle 
Yan.  Uncle  Van  didn't  call :  I  met 
him  quite  by  accident,  as  we  were  out 
for  a  walk ;  and  I  was  allowed  to  fall 
out  of  the  rank  and  talk  to  him.  He 
was  startled  at  seeing  me ;  and  after 
crying  out,  "  Halloo  !"he  laughed  and 
chuckled  in  so  high  a  key,  and  with 
such  a  nervous  manner,  that  Mr.  Venn 
and  several  of  the  boys  turned  back 
to  look.  He  recovered  himself,  how- 
ever, an3.  invited  me  into  a  confec- 
tioner's. 

"  Will  you  'ave  zum  zoop  or  zum 
buns  ?  he-he-he  ! "  he  asked,  laughing. 
"  Take  what  zou  like.  It  is  all  goot 
for  boys,  eh,  ma'am?"  This  ques- 
tion he  addressed  to  the  elderly  female 
at  the  counter,  who  replied  that  her 


pastry  was  made  with  more  than 
maternal  care  for  the  welfare  of  her 
youngest  patrons.  I  remember  select- 
ing two  Bath  buns,  half  a  dozen  gin- 
ger-cakes (for  which  this  shop  was 
celebrated),  and  a  tin  of  acidulated 
drops,  wrapped  in  red  paper.  This 
choice  seemed  to  delight  Uncle  Van, 
whose  chuckles  and  laughs  were  so 
catching,  that  the  elderly  person 
couldn't  refrain  from  smiling  and  nod- 
ding at  me,  by  way  of  congratulating 
me  personally  on  the  possession  of 
so  kind  and  good-tempered  a  rela- 
tive. 

"Will  you  write  'ome,  an'  zay  you 
Ve  zeen  me,  hey  ?  "  he  asked  with  a 
laugh,  expressive  somehow  of  consid- 
erable anxiety.  I  know  that  it  struck 
me  at  the  time  that  something  was 
wrong  somewhere.  It  turned  out 
afterwards  that  he  had  been  enjoying 
a  little  holiday  without  Aunt  Clym ; 
and  he  was  afraid  lest  I  should  be 
writing  home  to  my  father  an  account 
of  our  meeting,  and  so  let  the  cat  out 
of  the  bag.  I  answered  that  I  was 
not  going  to  write,  but  I  would  do  so 
if  he  wished ;  when  he  brightened  up, 
and  told  me  that  I  needn't  do  any 
thing  of  the  sort,  as  he  would  him- 
self see  my  father,  and  bear  to  him 
any  message  I  might  want  to  send. 

"  I  have  none,  thank  you,  Uncle 
Van,"  I  replied  after  some  considera- 
tion. 

"Your  love,  hey?  he-he-he!  and 
'ope  he's  sholly,"  Uncle  Van  sug- 
gested, by  way  of  a  dutiful  formula,  in 
the  absence  of  any  thing  better. 

I  said,  yes,  that  would  do,  and 
thanked  him  for  his  kindness ;  but  I 
really  had  nothing  to  say  to  my  father, 
—  nothing  that  at  least  would,  as  I 
knew  from  experience,  interest  him. 

Uncle  Van  insisted  upon  seeing  me 
safely  restored  to  Mr.  Venn's  usherly 
care,  being,  perhaps,  fearful  of  my 
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affection  for  him  overcoming  my  dis- 
cretion. 

"  Mr.  Venn,  this  is  my  Uncle  Van," 
I  said. 

"Mr.  Van  Clym,"  returned  Mr. 
Venn,  bowing. 

"Yes,"  chuckled  Uncle  Van, — 
"  he-he.  I  'ave  come  tese  way  to  tese 
part,  of  Kent,  as  I  make  a  'oliday  wit 
my  business." 

"Shipping,  I  believe,  Mr.  Van 
Clym,"  said  Mr.  Venn  politely.  I 
had  never  seen  him  so  affable. 

"Oh — he-he — yes !  ships  and  ship- 
pin'.  I  like  to  zee  for  myzelf  some 
time.  It  is  zad  tese  large  wrecks. 
Dese  gales  and  tese  losses  —  he-he ! 
Well,  we  must  have  losses,  eh  —  he- 
he?" 

"  I  am  afraid  so.  There  have  been 
several  sad  mishaps  at  sea  lately." 

Uncle  Van  adjusted  his  spectacles, 
and  chuckled.  Whether  it  appeared 
to  him,  so  generally  ready  to  chatter 
with  any  one,  a  waste  of  time  to  talk 
to  an  usher  on  shipping-insurance,  it 
is  impossible  to  do  more  than  conjec- 
ture. He  only  answered,  "  Yes,"  and 
chuckled  again,  but  this  time  more 
dolefully.  I  fancy  he  had  overstaid 
his  leave  granted  from  home  by  my 
aunt. 

The  boys  had  passed  in ;  and  we 
then  were  standing  at  the  back-door 
of  the  school-yard,  which  opened  on 
to  a  dull  and  dreary  road,  where  an 
occasional  tramp,  or  beggar,  might  be 
seen  ;  but,  unless  he  had  some  eatables 
for  sale,  he  could  expect  nothing  from 
the  pupils  at  Old  Carter's. 

Where  the  wall  of  our  school-yard 
ended,  another  had  been  begun  by  some 
enterprising  builder,  who,  becoming 
depressed,  had  given  it  up,  and  left  it 
to  tumble  down  as  soon  as  it  liked. 
It  had  commenced  tumbling ;  and  our 
boys  had  assisted  in  making  a  breach, 
where  we  occasionally  divided  our- 


selves    into    military    parties,     and 
stormed  and  defended  in  turn. 

While  we  were  conversing,  my  at- 
tention was  attracted  to  a  woman  ap- 
parently hiding  behind  this  fragment. 
Once  she  looked  out ;  but,  on  seeing 
that  I  was  watching  her,  she  quickly 
withdrew. 

I  only  wondered  whether  she  might 
not  be  the  old  woman  who  dealt  in 
unwholesome  sweets,  boot-laces,  hand- 
glasses, stationery,  and  pocket-knives, 
and  who  had  been  forbidden  to  come 
within  bounds.  If  so,  I  could  not 
mention  the  fact  to  Mr.  Venn. 

If  not,  it  was  of  no  importance  to 
me,  or  to  anybody.  In  the  mean 
time,  Uncle  Van  Clym,  who  had  al- 
lowed the  cork  of  his  unnatural  reti- 
cence to  be  drawn  by  our  usher's  skil- 
fully-applied screw  of  inquiry,  was 
now  bubbling  over  with  details  about 
losses  in  general,  and  the  loss,  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Venn,  of  "  The  Prairie 
Bird  "  in  particular.  He  had  by  this 
time  heard  from  him  the  full  corrobora- 
tion  of  the  account,  which  he  said  he 
had  recently  read  in  the  papers. 
.  So,  I  thought,  he  doubted  me,  and 
got  the  newspaper  himself. 

Uncle  Van  had  himself  seen,  he 
said,  and  talked  with,  the  chief  officer ; 
and  relief  had  been  afforded  to  all  the 
sufferers,  with  the  exception  of  one 
person,  a  woman  of  notoriously  bad 
character,  who  had  left  the  Hefuge, 
where  she  had  been  hospitably  lodged, 
and  had  not  been  seen  since.  As  for 
the  cargo,  nothing  had  been  recovered ; 
nor  was  it  likely  now  that  tl^ey  would 
hear  any  more  of  it. 

Mr.  Venn,  looking  at  his  watch, 
said  he  must  be  going  in  to  lessons, 
but  gave  me  permission  to  accompany 
my  uncle  to  the  end  of  the  road,  where 
I  could  point  out  to  him  the  shortest 
way  to  the  town. 

After  parting  from  Uncle  Van,  I 
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turned  back  leisurely  ;  and,  seeing  that 
I  could  not  be  observed  from  the  school- 
windows,  I  ventured  to  stop  and  look 
about  for  the  person  whom  I  had  sup- 
posed to  be  the  old  woman  with  her 
forbidden  tray. 

As  I  approached  the  breach  in  the 
wall,  she  stepped  out.  It  was  not  the 
one  I  had  expected ;  and  I  was  rather 
startled  by  her  strange,  excited  manner. 
A  middle-aged  woman,  of  slatternly 
appearance,  a  face  that  had  been 
handsome,  and  eyes  that  were  still  fine, 
though  wild  and  roving. 

"  Come  here,"  she  said,  addressing 
me  harshly. 

I  stopped  where  I  was,  fearful  of 
advancing  towards  her. 

"  I  sha'n't  hurt  you,"  she  said  with 
a  half-drunken  laugh. 

I  did  not  feel  at  all  sure  on  this 
point,  and  was  ready  to  take  to  my 
heels.  I  was  not  Napoleon's  Old 
Guard.  I  would  not  yield ;  but  I 
would  run. 

Seeing  me  undecided,  she  came  close 
up  to  me. 

"  Who  was  that  man  you  were 
talking  to  ?  " 

"  Which  ?  "  I  asked,  summoning 
all  my  courage. 

"  The  one  who  went  in  at  that  door," 
she  replied,  indicating  the  spot  with  a 
hand  that  I  could  see  was  well  shaped, 
even  in  the  ill-fitting  black  glove. 

"That,"  I  said,  "was  our  usher, 
Mr.  Venn." 

"  No,"  she  answered  rudely  :  "  that 
won't  do." 

"  That  is  his  name." 

Before  I  could  utter  another  word, 
she  had  pounced  upon  my  wrist,  and 
was  pulling  me  towards  the  door. 

"  In  there,  I  mean,"  she  said,  stop- 
ping exactly  opposite. 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened, 
and  Venn  himself  appeared. 

Seeing  us,  he  recoiled  one  step. 


The  woman  released  me. 

"  Mr.  Venn  ?  "  she  inquired  in  a 
tone  of  mock  politeness. 

He  recovered  himself  quickly. 

"  Yes.  —  Go  in,"  he  said,  turning  to 
me  :  "  I  was  coming  in  search  of  you. 
Go  in,  and  wait  for  me  in  the  school- 
yard." 

Then  the  door  was  closed  behind 
me,  and  locked  on  the  outside. 

I  listened  and  heard  their  footsteps 
as  they  walked  slowly  away  along  the 
road,  in  the  direction  of  the  town,  to- 
gether. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

I   RECEIVE   AN    INVITATION. 

PRESENTLY  the  key  turned  in  the 
lock,  and  Mr.  Venn  entered,  —  quite 
blithely  for  him.  "  A  poor,  mad  wo- 
man," he  explained  cautiously.  "  Take 
no  notice  of  her  if  you  ever  see  her 
again.  You'd  better  not  say  any  thing 
about  her  to  the  boys,  or  the  small 
ones  might  be  frightened.  Besides, 
Dr.  Carter  would  punish  you  for  speak- 
ing to  her.  However,  I  shall  not 
mention  it  to  him." 

So  we  went  in  to  work.  He  was 
rather  cheerful  that  afternoon,  I  re- 
member. 

At  bedtime  I  told  Austin  Comber- 
wood  all  about  it ;  and  he  asked  me  if 
she  was  any  thing  like  Meg  Merrilies 
in  "  Guy  Mannering." 

This  started  our  usual  evening's 
entertainment ;  and  I  was  soon  deeply 
interested  in  Walter  Scott. 

We  looked  out  for  the  mad  woman 
next  day,  but  saw  nothing  of  her. 

Austin  Comberwood  used  to  tell  me 
how  he  spent  his  holidays  ;  and  it  was 
quite  a  treat  to  hear  him  talk  of  his 
sister  Alice,  his  brother  Dick,  and  his 
mother.  I  told  him  that  I  had  no 
mother,  which  seemed  so  odd  to  him, 
that  he  was  silent  for  some  time ;  and 
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then  he  questioned  me  about  my  holi- 
days, and  I  was  able  to  tell  him  about 
the  theatres  and  the  London  amuse- 
ments I  had  been  to  —  that  was  all. 
But  he,  too,  knew  of  these :  so  that  his 
enjoyment  of  the  country  far  out- 
balanced any  thing  within  my  experi- 
ence. 

Thus  it  chanced  that  I  was  lonely 
in  the  holidays  (when  I  had  only 
servants  for  associates),  but  happy  at 
school ;  for  I  got  on  well  with  the  boys, 
and  Austin  Comberwood  was  my  very 
dear  friend.  But  I  really  could  have 
saved  up  my  pocket-money  with  pleas- 
ure, and  paid  an  uncle  to  visit  me 
regularly,  just  to  show  my  companions 
that  I  had  some  friends  in  the  world 
worth  knowing. 

There  was  one  excellent  creature 
who  never  forgot  me,  and  that  was 
Nurse  Davis.  She  called  at  Old 
Carter's;  but  the  grandeur  of  the 
house,  the  corpulency  of  the  butler, 
the  haughty  condescension  of  Dr. 
Carter,  and  the  snappishness  of  his 
wife,  frightened  her  off  the  premises. 
She  did  not  come  a  second  time.  I 
was  not  sorry  for  this  result.  I  con- 
fess it  as  against  myself,  and  a  fault 
of  the  snobbishness  of  boyhood,  that 
I  had  grown  out  of  Nurse  Davis,  as  I 
had  out  of  pinafores. 

When  I  returned  to  the  schoolroom, 
and  was  asked  who  had  been  to  see 
me,  I  colored,  and  refused  to  answer. 
Then,  somehow,  it  got  about,  — 
through  the  boy  who  cleaned  the  boots, 
who  had  heard  it  from  the  butler,  I 
think,  —  that  it  was  my  nurse ;  and  I 
was  so  teased  and  bullied  on  the  subject, 
that  nothing  short  of  a  fight  with  the 
twoBiffords  both  at  once  (which  ended 
in  their  pitching  into  one  another), 
and  a  declaration  of  active  war  against 
the  whole  school,  could  settle  the 
question.  When  they  found  she  had 
brought  me  a  hamper,  and  that  there 


were  cake  and  wine  and  apples  inside, 
sentiments  of  the  utmost  friendship 
towards  me  were  expressed  by  every 
boy  in  the  school. 

When  nurse  called  I  was  very  shy, 
and  found  some  difficulty  in  asking 
after  the  health  of  the  Verneys, 
politely  singling  out  Julie  for  special 
mention. 

"Good-by,  dear,  and  God  bless 
you  !  "  said  Nurse  Davis  at  parting. 
"  If  you're  not  too  proud  to  see  me 
when  you  come  home  for  the  holi- 
days"— 

I  protested  against  her  thinking 
that  I  should  be  proud.  But,  some- 
how, I  felt  that  there  was  truth  in 
it. 

"  —  And,"  she  continued,  u.  if  you 
ain't  yet  ashamed  of  seeing  your  old 
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Again  I  protested ;  and  again  I  felt 
that  she  was  right. 

1  "  Well,  dear,  I  hope  you  never  will 
be  either  too  proud,  or  ashamed,  to 
speak  to  those  as  loves  you,  and  as 
has  brought  you  up,  and  known  you 
from  a  child ;  and  if  your  Aunt  Clyni 
only  takes  as  much  care  of  you  as  I've 
done,  and  as  I'd  ha'  done  still,  if  I'd 
be'en  let  alone,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
of  it." 

She  always  disliked  Mrs.  Van  Clym, 
and  so,  I  said,  did  I,  and  positively 
scorned  the  idea  of  there  being  any 
comparison  between  her  and  my  nurse. 
For  this  I  was  rewarded  with  an  em- 
brace, after  which  the  hamper  was 
shown  to  me  in  the  hall :  then  repeat- 
ing her  blessing,  and'  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  she  gave  me  a  last  kiss  ; 
and,  without  disturbing  his  corpu- 
lency, the  butler,  I  let  her  out  of 
Old  Carter's  front-door. 

I  sat  down  in  the  hall  and  cried 
when  she  had  gone.  At  night,  too,  I 
awoke  suddenly,  and  thought  of  her ; 
and,  as  it  crossed  my  mind  that  I  had 
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been  hard  and  unkind  in  my  reception 
of  her  that  day,  I  burst  out  crying 
again,  silently  though,  on  account  of 
my  companion  ;  and  dropped  so  many 
heavy  tears  on  one  side  of  my  pillow, 
that  I  was  obliged  to  try  the  other, 
as  dry,  cool,  and  refreshing,  and 
finally,  as  a  stroke  of  genius,  to  turn 
it  altogether,  and  begin  my  slumbers 
afresh. 

One  night,  just  before  Austin 
Comberwood,  who  was  really  quite 
a  Schehezerade  in  his  story-telling, 
had  commenced  the  recital  of  "  Guy 
Mannering,"  which  had  reached  its 
third  night's  entertainment,  he  said, 
from  under  his  coverlet,  — 

"  Cecil." 

"  Well,  Austin." 

"  Would  you  like  to  come  home 
with  me  next  holidays  ?  " 

"  Very  much.7'    My  first  invitation. 

"  Mamma  wrote  to  tell  me  to  ask 
you  if  your  papa  would  let  you." 

"  Oh,  of  course,  he  will ! "  I  replied 
warmly. 

"  And  you're  to  stay  a  long  time." 

"  What  fun  ! " 

"Dick  will  be  there,  and  Alice. 
You'll  like  my  sister  Alice  so  much  ! " 

I  was  sure  I  should.  I  should  like 
everybody  and  every  thing  down  at  — 
what  was  the  name  of  the  place  where 
he  lived? 

"Kinghurst  Whiteboys." 

Whiteboys  !  How  we  laughed  at 
the  name.  In  itself  it  was  full  of  prom- 
ise of  amusement.  Who  were  the 
Whiteboys?  Were  they  ghosts ?  This 
was  a  dangerous  subject  in  the  dark ; 
and  Austin  set  me  right  at  once. 

"No,"  he  told  me.  "They  were 
monks,  who  had  lived  there  a  long 
time  ago  (I  will  tell  you  next  Scott's 
' Monastery'  and  'The  Abbott'),  and 
who  used  to  dress  in  white.  They 
were  called  the  '  White  Friars  ; '  and 
friars  in  French  meant  brothers  :  and 


so  the  people  came  to  call  them*  the 
Whiteboys." 

Austin  Comberwood,  who  was  bet- 
ter informed  than  any  boy  of  his  own 
age  whom  I  have  ever  met  before  or 
since,  had  answered  my  question  with 
the  gravity  befitting  the  subject.  Pie 
was  older,  too,  than  most  boys  in  his 
ways,  and  was  looked  upon  by  most 
of  us  as  a  book- worm.  His  memory 
was  excellent,  as  I  have  shown ;  and, 
not  being  so  strong  or  so  robust  as 
his  companions,  he  was  allowed  to 
bring  one  of  his  favorite  books  out  of 
doors  to  read,  while  others  played. 
There  was  something  so  gentle,  so 
feminine,  about  him,  that  I  enter- 
tained, it  seemed  to  me,  towards  him 
much  the  same  kind  of  affection  as  I 
should  have  had  for  a  sister.  I  felt, 
too,  when  he  mentioned  his  sister, 
that  I  was  prepared  to  love  her  deeply 
and  at  once.  I  say  "  at  once,"  as  the 
Colvin  failing  is  impulsiveness.  It 
may  be  directed  for  good  or  for  evil, 
and  so  be  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  a 
strong  point  in  a  character,  or  its 
weakest.  I  remember,  as  well  as  I 
remember  any  thing,  our  conversa- 
tion on  this  night,  and  my  great  desire 
to  see  Alice  Comberwood. 

"We're  going  to  have  some  the- 
atricals," said  Austin. 

"  What,  with  a  stage  and  lights, 
and  dressed  up  as  characters  ?  "  I  in- 
quired, thinking  of  my  early  successes 
with  Der  Freischiitz  and  Co. 

"We  dress  up,"  he  answered; 
"  and  Dick,  who  can  carpenter  and 
paint,  he  makes  a  scene.  We  often 
act,  —  Alice  and  I  and  Dick,  and 
sometimes  our  cousins.  Nelly  plays 
the  piano  for  us." 

"Who's  Nelly?" 

"  My  eldest  sister.  She's  married 
now;  and  her  husband's  a  clergyman." 

"I  may  act,  mayn't  I?"  I  asked 
witfy  some  diffidence. 
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"  Oh,  yes  !  Alice  says  in  her  letter, 
that,  if  you  come,  you  shall  be  Blue 
Beard." 

I  was  delighted.  "  And  who  was 
tobeFatima?" 

"  Oh  !  Alice,  of  course." 

Alice  Comberwood  Blue  Beard's 
wife,  —  mine  in  fact !  In  imagination 
—  I  was  then  thirteen  —  I  had  al- 
ready, as  Blue  Beard,  allied  myself 
to  the  Comberwood  family. 

So  we  fell  to  talking  over  our 
dresses  and  our  scenes ;  and  I  ventured 
to  confide  to  him  such  theatrical 
knowledge  as  I  possessed,  and  said 
how  I  could  depend  upon  Nurse  Davis 
and  Mr.  Verney  to  help  me  with  a 
dress ;  and  then  I  told  him  as  much 
about  them  as  I  could,  consistently 
with  my  own  dignity  and  importance 
as  the  future  Blue  Beard,  possessor 
of  his  sister  Alice  ;  but  I  kept  silence 
as  to  the  details  of  Frampton's  Court, 
and  the  Verneys'  mode  of  life,  and 
absolutely  did  not  once  mention  little 
Julie. 

Then  we  dropped  off  to  sleep,  with- 
out "  Guy  Mannering,"  and  only 
thought  of  the  play-acting,  which,  no 
doubt,  entered  largely  into  our  dreams 
that  night 


CHAPTER  X. 

CHRISTMAS  INVITATION.  — ACCEPTED. 
HIDE  AND  SEEK.  A  MYSTE- 
RIOUS MEETING. SILENCE  IS  GOL- 
DEN. 

A  MEMORABLE  Christmas,  —  not 
the  day  itself,  though  that  was  always 
a  pleasant  time  for  me.  I  rejoiced  in 
new  shillings  and  sixpences  fresh  from 
the  mint,  coined,  I  supposed,  purpose- 
ly for  Christmas  presents.  My  father 
seemed  to  be  worried  and  annoyed 
about  something;  and  he  and  Mr. 
Cavander  were  now  seldom  apart. 


Just  before  Christmas  Day  came  a 
formal  invitation  from  Austin  Com- 
berwood, addressed  to  me,  to  be  re- 
ferred, of  course,  to  my  father.  This 
proposal  he  bade  me  accept  at  once. 
I  was  to  leave  on  the  Saturday :  he 
had  already  arranged  to  depart  on 
some  urgent  business  the  day  before. 
Had  I  not  been  thus  comfortably  dis- 
posed of,  I  should  have  been  sent  to 
Aunt  Clym's  during  my  father's  ab- 
sence ;  for  he  expected  to  be  away  a 
week  or  a  fortnight. 

At  my  father's  request,  Uncle  Van, 
no  doubt,  would  see  me  into  the  train 
for  Binghurst.  Uncle  Herbert  was 
away. 

Our  house  was  not  so  far  from  Ken- 
sington Gardens,  but  that  I  could  be 
trusted  to  roam  about  there  alone,  and 
report  myself  safely  to  the  housemaid 
and  cook  at  dinner-time.  Kensington 
Gardens,  therefore,  had,  during  the 
holidays,  become  my  playground  ;  and 
I  was  on  intimate  terms  with  the  park- 
keepers,  the  refreshment-stall  people, 
and  the  waterfowl.  When  my  Clym 
cousins  came  to  spend  a  day  with 
me,  I  took  them,  by  way  of  treat, 
to  my  gardens,  and  introduced  them 
to  the  acquaintances  above  men- 
tioned. 

Now  it  so  chanced,  that  while  my 
father  was  turning  over  in  his  mind 
in  whose  custody  I  should  be  sent  to 
the  railway  station  on  Saturday,  la- 
belled for  Ringhurst,  Uncle  Van  ap- 
peared with  two  of  my  Clym  cousins, 
whom  he  had  brought  to  see  me,  and 
for  whom  their  mamma  was  to  call  in 
the  afternoon. 

My  father  told  Mr.  Clym  he  was 
just  the  man  he  wanted  to  see ;  where- 
at Uncle  Van  adjusted  his  spectacles, 
stared,  chuckled,  and  asked  what  was 
the  matter.  Whereupon  my  father, 
looking  less  anxious  than  I  had  seen 
him  since  my  return,  took  him  by  the 
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arm,  and  walked  him  into  his  brough- 
am, which  was  waiting  to  transport 
him  to  the  city. 

On  their  departure  I  proposed  Ken- 
sington Gardens.  Thither  we  went, 
adjured  and  admonished,  but  unac- 
companied. 

Robbers  and  brigands  among  the 
trees  were  our  favorite  games.  There 
were  no  rules,  except  those  of  a  fair 
start  to  be  given  to  whoever  was  to 
assume  the  lawless  character,  —  gener- 
ally myself.  These  games  were  in- 
spired by  that  love  of  frightening  one 
another  common  to  all  children.  To 
hide  anywhere,  even  though  it  be  in 
the  same  place  day  after  day,  and  then 
to  rush  out  suddenly,  or  even  to  be 
caught  when  the  surrender  itself 
would  be  of  a  startling  nature,  seem 
to  be  among  the  first  notions  of  juve- 
nile amusement. 

Exulting  in  my  superior  knowledge 
of  the  domain,  which  I  had  well-nigh 
come  to  look  upon  as  my  preserves,  I 
was  not  only  able  to  hide  without 
much  chance  of  detection,  but  could 
follow  them,  after  they  had  passed  my 
•  place  of  concealment,  and  harass  them 
in  the  rear. 

On  this  day,  I  chose  a  large  tree  not 
far  from  the  boundary  railings,  and 
well  in  view  of  one  of  the  summer- 
houses  in  the  walk  beyond ;  that  is  in 
Hyde  Park. 

I  was  deliberating  whether  I  should 
occupy  my  time  in  purchasing  re- 
freshments at  the  gate,  or  should 
await  my  cousins'  arrival,  when  a 
gentleman  and  lady  walked  within  a 
few  yards  of  me  towards  the  entrance 
to  the  park.  They  were  not  follow- 
ing the  beaten  track,  but  crossing  the 
grass.  Neither  figure  was  strange  to 
me,  except  so  far  as  it  was  strange  to 
see  either  there.  One  I  could  not 
mistake ;  and  when  he  turned  round, 
as  if  looking  out  for  some  one  to  meet 


him,  I  said  to  myself  distinctly, 
"Why,  it's  Venn!" 

Mr.  Venn  decidedly.  And  with 
him  I  recognized  the  odd  woman  who 
had  stopped  me  opposite  our  school 
door. 

He  was  too  much  associated  with 
school  for  me  to  be  inclined  to  wel- 
come him  in  the  holidays ;  and  for  his 
companion  —  once  of  her  had  been 
more  than  enough  for  me.  So  I  held 
my  tongue,  remained  in  ambush,  and 
waited  for  them  to  quit  the  gardens, 
as  they  were  evidently  on  the  point 
of  doing. 

I  watched  them  out  by  th'e  gate. 
They  had  been  conversing  earnestly ; 
now  they  stood  still  without  saying  a 
word,  but  each  turning  from  the  other 
to  explore  the  distance. 

Evidently  whoever  they  had  been 
expecting  was  disappointing  them. 

They  walked  towards  the  park 
slowly. 

A  carriage  pulled  up  at  the  rails, 
close  by  the  bridge  over  the  Serpen- 
tine. 

The  door  opened,  and  out  stepped 
Mr.  Cavander. 

He  met  Mr.  Venn  and  his  compan- 
ion ;  then  with  them  he  returned  to 
the  carriage,  which  the  three  entered, 
—  Mr.  Venn  and  the  woman  first,  Mr. 
Cavander  delaying  a  second  to  give 
the  coachman  some  directions. 

These  being  ended,  he,  too,  got  in, 
closed  the  door  himself  j  and  in  an- 
other minute  or  so  the  carriage  was 
lost  to  my  view. 

This  meeting  seemed  to  me  then 
to  have  something  to  do  with  me  at 
school.  Flogging,  perhaps.  I  did  not 
know  what  to  make  of  it.  My  cous- 
ins came  up,  and  caught  me,  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives,  in  my  hiding- 
place. 

They  did  not  know  any  thing  about 
Mr.  Venn  or  Mr.  Cavander,  and  only 
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cared  for  my  playing  with  them.  So 
at  it  we  went  again  till  dinner-time. 
In  the  evening,  I  thought  of  mention- 
ing it  to  my  father ;'  but  he  returned 
home  'with  Mr.  Cavander,  who  was 
dressed  for  dinner,  and,  after  making 
his  toilet,  they  left  together. 

I  said  good-night  to  my  father  in 
the  hall;  and  in  answer  to  a  request, 
whereunto  I  was  prompted  from  the 
kitchen,  he  told  me,  that,  if  I  liked  to 
go  to  a  theatre  in  company  with  one 
of  the  servants,  I  could  do  so.  "  You 
will  soon  be  able  to  go  about  with 
me/'  he  added.  But  this  was  quite 
a  formal  phrase  with  him.  Mr.  Cav- 
ander was  already  in  the  carriage; 
and  he  did  not  hear  the  remark.  I 
was  glad  of  this,  as,  disliking  him  in- 
tensely, the  prospect  seemed  to  be  a 
bad  compliment  to  Mr.  Cavander,  and 
calculated  to  make  him  more  my 
enemy  than  ever. 

The  theatre  intervened ;  and  I  had 
enough  to  talk  about  to  my  father 
next  morning,  though  he  did  not 
prove  much  of  an  audience,  being 
apparently  nervous  and  fidgety.  His 
portmanteau  was  packed,  and  he  was 
leaving. 

He  gave  me  five  pounds,  and  hoped 
that  that  would  be  sufficient  for  me  at 
Binghurst.  I  stared,  and,  perversely 
enough,  was  not  profuse  in  thanks. 
The  amount  had  paralyzed  my  grati- 
tude. I  did  not  understand  then  that 
I  was  about  to  represent  him  at  Mr. 
Comberwood's,  and  the  ambassador's 
uniform  ought  to  be  something  more 
than  ordinary.  I  had  in  view  various 
investments  for  my  five  sovereigns, 
and  a  wish  to  show  them  to  Austin 
Comberwood  all  at  once.  Also  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I  should  appear 
before  his  sister  Alice  as  a  gentleman 
of  more  weight  with  my  five  pounds 
than  with  one. 

"After  next  half-year,"   observed 


my  father,  "  you  will  go  to  Holy  shade, 
and  then,  when  you  come  back  for  the 
holidays,  you  will  be  quite  a  man." 

Always  the  same  burden  to  his 
song.  Then  he  said  good-by  to  me, 
observed  that  he  should  certainly  ask 
Mr.  Comberwood  to  dinner  (as  a  re- 
ward, I  suppose,  for  having  invited 
me  for  a  week)  on  his  return  to  town, 
and  so  left  me ;  and  all  that  for  the 
time  remained  to  me  of  my  father,  so 
to  speak,  were  my  five  golden  sover- 
eigns jingling  in  my  trouser-pocket. 

CHAPTER  XL 

UNCLE   VAN'S    DIFFICULTY. PIPKI- 

SON  TO  THE  RESCUE.  THE  BAA- 
LAMBS.   DISTINGUISHED  CHAR- 
ACTERS.   ON  THE  PLATFORM.  —  I 

MEET  AN  OLD  FRIEND  IN  A  NEW 
DRESS. 

UNCLE  VAN  had  looked  in  at  the 
last  moment  to  undertake  the  charge 
of  me  for  Saturday,  as  proposed  to 
him  the  previous  day. 

Uncle  Van  knew  Mr.  Comberwood 
as  a  solicitor  often  employed  by  cer- 
tain shipping-firms,  and  was  pretty 
sure  about  his  going  down  to  King- 
hurst  every  Saturday  afternoon.  To 
his  care  he  promised  to  confide  me. 
Indeed  he  had  been,  he  said,  commis- 
sioned by  Mr.  Comberwood  to  help 
him  on  this  occasion  in  the  theatri- 
cals. 

"  Are  you  going  to  act  ?  "  asked  my 
father. 

"  No,  no  —  he-he-he  !  "  answered 
Uncle  Van,  spanning  his  spectacles, 
and  fitting  them  into  his  eyes  with 
his  finger  and  thumb.  "  No,  I  can- 
not acts,"  —  he  sometimes  varied  his 
broken  English  with  plural  termina- 
tions,—  "and  I  am  not  as-ked.  I 
should  not  go — he-he-he !  if  I  was  as- 
ked —  he-he-he ! "  —  here  he  chuckled 
and  spluttered  —  "  because  Eliza  toes 
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tink  all  wrong  such  tings,  and  she 
woult  not  'ave  accept  te  invitation." 

"  She  never  goes  to  any  public 
amusement,  does  she?"  asked  my 
father. 

"No.  Yen  I  goes,  I  goes  alone," 
said  Uncle  Van,  making  a  noise  in 
his  throat  resembling  a  weak  watch- 
spring  gone  suddenly  wrong.  This 
sound  was  expressive  of  his  intense 
delight. 

"  I  think  the  Comberwoods  know 
Herbert,"  observed  my  father,  mean- 
ing Herbert  Pritchard. 

"  I  tink  zo.  P'raps  he  goes  town 
tese  time ;  but  I  ton't  know.  I  vill  ask 
Combervoots  :  I  shall  zee  ?im  to-mor- 
row. Cecil,  you  comes  to  me  on  Sat- 
urtay  morning,  and  we  go  to  te  zity 
togeters  —  kee-kee-kee !  " 

Kee-kee-kee  is  the  only  way  I 
can  invent  to  represent  the*  peculiar 
watch-spring  chuckle  in  Uncle  Van's 
throat. 

If  he  could  have  made  my  father's 
trust  an  excuse  for  staying  away  from 
home  all  Saturday,  I  know  he  would 
gladly  have  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity. 

Saturday  was  to  Uncle  Van  worse 
than  Sunday.  Sunday  was  a  decided 
day.  It  was  one  thing ;  and  Monday 
and  all  the  other  days  up  to  Saturday 
were  another  :  but  Saturday  was  nei- 
ther one  nor  the  other,  with  the  dis- 
advantages of  both. 

It  had  not  always  been  so.  He  had 
not  been  brought  up  to  it :  on  the 
contrary,  he  had  been  gradually 
brought  down  to  it  by  the  power  in  his 
house,  against  which  revolt  was  impos- 
sible, because  so  evidently  impolitic. 
As  a  boy,  —  that  is,  as  a  Dutch  boy, 
—  he  had  been  accustomed  to  take  re- 
ligious duties  in  as  easy  a  way  as  his 
father,  with  his  long,  big-bowled  pipe, 
had  done  before  him.  They  worship- 
ped with  their  hats  on,  in  a  frigid 
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manner,  and  sat  in  a  plain,  undecorat- 
ed  building  fitted  up,  apparently,  with 
loose  boxes,  or,  more  devoutly  speak- 
ing, sheep-pens  for  the  fold.  In  Dutch 
devotion  there  was  no  outward  show, 
and  not  much  inward  fervor.  When 
he  had  married  Miss  Colvin,  she  had 
been  moderately  evangelical  to  begin 
with,  and  ultra-evangelical  to  go  on 
with.  She  considered,  that,  however, 
clear-headed  her  husband  might  be  on 
business,  "out  of  it  he  has,"  she  said, 
"  no  more  mind  than  a  jelly-fish." 
Now,  a  jelly-fish  is  not  remarkable  for 
intellect.  She  constituted  herself  his 
director,  but  not  his  confessor.  There 
is  a  marked  distinction  between  the 
two.  A  director  may  advise  and 
shape  a  course ;  but  a  confessor  must 
have  a  penitent,  or  his  office  is  a  sine- 
cure. 

Uncle  Van  was  willing  to  abide  by 
her  directions  as  long  as  he  was  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  peace  and  quiet- 
ness; which  meant  as  long  as  he  had 
a  good  dinner  at  a  reasonable  hour, 
and  was  not  interrupted  in  his  doze 
and  his  pipe  after  it.  Mrs.  Clym  had 
long  ago  conceded  the  pipe.  After  all, 
it  was  not  a  point  of  doctrine,  but  of 
practice,  and  might,  perhaps,  be  gradu- 
ally given  up.  It  led  to  no  excesses, 
as  Van,  though  of  a  generally  fishy 
nature,  was  not  troubled  with  thirst. 
So  he  was  permitted  to  smoke-dry 
himself,  like  one  of  his  own  country's 
herrings,  and  he  was  happy. 

But  Mrs.  Clym  was  a  reformer ;  and 
she  was  bent  upon  reforming  her 
household's  Saturday.  She  determin- 
ed to  commence  Sunday  on  Saturday, 
as  the  Jews  begin  their  sabbath  on 
Friday  at  sunset. 

« But  te  Jews,"  said  Uncle  Van, 
"leave  off  teir  sabbat  on  Saturtay, 
and  at  zunzet  —  he-he-he  !  —  and  she 
ton't.  Bezite,  vat  'ave  her  relishion 
to  toes  viz  my  tinner  ?  " 
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He  complained  to  his  friends,  not 
to  her. 

Aunt  Van  had  commenced  her  re- 
forms. She  had  abolished  Saturday 
dining,  or,  rather,  dining  late  on 
Saturdays. 

There  was  to  her  mind  something 
more  devotional  in  tea  than  in  dinner. 
There  was  an  unction  of  solace  to  the 
spiritually-minded  in  buttered  toast, 
and  an  incentive  to  heroic  virtue  in 
hot  tea.  Late  dinner  was  of  the  world 
worldly.  Tea  was,  somehow,  more 
congenial  to  piety.  It  never  occurred 
to  her  that  the  only  thing  celestial 
about  tea  was  the  heathen  empire 
whence  it  came.  Mrs.  Clym  never 
admitted  into  her  presence  any  thing 
in  the  shape  of  a  joke.  Uncle  Clym 
kept  such  as  he  knew  to  himself.  He 
pronounced  jokes  "  jox,"  with  a  short 
vowel. 

Before  dinner  he  would  say,  "  I  vill 
tell  you  some  goot  jox  ven  my  vife's 
gone  to  te  trawn-room." 

When  he  did  tell  them,  they  were 
very  mild ;  always  such  funny,  harm- 
less things  as  one  oyster  might  tell 
another,  and  slobber  over  afterwards. 
But  on  Saturday  nights  there  would 
be,  henceforth,  no  more  guests,  and  no 
chance  for  his  "jox." 

"I  cannot  come  'ome  to  colt  meats 
ant  tea,"  exclaimed  poor  Uncle  Van 
in  my  father's  presence. 

Sir  John  wouldn't  interfere  between 
man  and  wife. 

At  the  first  of  these  reform  dinners, 
Mr.  Clym  very  nearly  burst  into  tears. 
He  meditated  a  peaceful  solution,  with 
his  pipe  in  his  mouth.  He  slept  on 
the  subject,  but  could  make  nothing 
of  it.  The  servants,  he  was  told, 
found  it  so  convenient ;  the  children 
liked  it ;  his  wife,  of  course,  did.  He 
represented  the  government  in  a  mi- 
nority. He  appealed  to  the  country ; 
the  country  couldn't  help  him.  There 


was  only  one  thing  to  be  done  :  not  to 
take  the  goods  the  gods  had  provided. 
He  would  stay  away  on  Saturdays,  and 
dine  elsewhere.  But  then  how  to  ex- 
plain this  absence  from  home  ?  Would 
madame  believe  that  he  merely  staid 
away  to  dine  ? 

Suppose  he  obtained  permission 
first?  An  honest  idea,  and  worthy 
of  a  well-regulated  husband.  But 
how? 

To  get  round  Mrs.  Clym  was  a 
hazardous  proceeding.  She  was  so 
angular  and  perpendicular,  and  she 
offered  so  small  a  chance  of  a  footing, 
that  the  first  pointed  prejudice,  stick- 
ing out  abruptly,  would  knock  you 
back  into  the  water. 

I  do  not  believe  in  Hannibal's  re- 
ceipt for  getting  through  an  obstacle. 
Sweet  oil  sounds  more  like  the  thing 
than  vine*gar. 

Clym  thought  of  emollients.  With 
other  wives,  diamonds  are  the  best 
diplomatists.  Mrs.  Clym  was  not  to 
be  bought ;  that  is,  at  that  price. 

Uncle  Van  would  have,  hopelessly 
and  helplessly,  gradually  settled  down 
to  like  it,  as  untravelled  Englishmen, 
abroad  for  the  first  time,  pretend  a 
pleasure  in  becoming  accustomed  to 
the  greasiest  foreign  cookery,  had  it 
not  been  for  a  friend,  who  showed  him 
that  to  succumb  was  to  eat  the  lotos, 
and  be  lost. 

This  friend's  name  was  Pipkison. 
I  cannot  pass  him  over  with  bare 
mention  of  his  name.  Pipkison  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  Lon- 
don. 

He  was  a  Worshipful  Brother,  with 
a  company  of  letters  after  his  surname 
in  single  file ;  he  was  a  Fellow  with 
nine  letters  of  the  alphabet,  every  one 
of  them  pregnant  with  meaning;, he 
was  a  Merry  Shepherd,  an  Ancient 
Druid,  a  Redoubtable  Buffalo,  a 
Knight  of  something  or  other,  a  Mys- 
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tic  of  the  E-osicrucian  Order,  and  a 
number  of  numerous  other  social,  fra- 
ternal, and  professedly  levelling-up 
societies,  whose  bond  of  union  is  com- 
mon subscription  for  a  dinner,  whose 
acolytes  are  publicans,  and  whose 
stoutest  supporters  are  husbands, 
ready  to  welcome  a  solemn  excuse  for 
dining  out  periodically.  Their  char- 
ity begins  in  conviviality,  and  is  co- 
extensive with  it.  Their  hymn  is, 
"  And  so  say  all  of  us."  Their  aim, 
dignified  by  high-sounding  titles,  and 
disguised  under  cloaks  of  moralities 
and  mysteries,  is  to  establish  jolly- 
good-fellowship  among  Brothers  of 
the  Bottle  all  the  world  over. 

But,  apart  from  being  all  these  wor- 
thies rolled  into  one,-  Pipkison  was 
the  kindest-hearted  and  most  good- 
natured  bachelor  to  be  found  in  or 
out  of  a  government  office,  where  he 
labored  from  ten  to  four,  and  spoke 
on  deep  subjects  with  high  officials 
face  to  face,  and  with  clerks  and  under- 
lings through  speaking-pipes ;  which 
instruments  he  performed  on  with 
much  ease  and  elegance,  and  gre-at 
conciseness  of  diction,  arrived  at  by 
long  official  practice. 

Pipkison  went  everywhere  worth 
going  to,  and  knew  everybody  worth 
knowing.  He  also  knew  anybody, 
and  was  to  be  met,  like  a  geranium 
on  a  bleak  cliff,  when  least  expected. 
He  was  of  no  particular  age  ;  and,  as 
far  as  conviviality  went,  he  was  for 
all  and  any  time.  He  was  never  too 
buoyant;  he  was  never  over-fatigued. 
He  fitted  into  all  sorts  of  society,  like 
a  master-key  into  every  kind  of  lock. 
He  knew  everything,  and  did  a  little 
of  it  well  and  unobtrusively.  He  never 
got  himself,  or  any  one  else,  into  trou- 
ble. He  received  as  many  communi- 
cations as  a  letter-box,  and  kept  them 
till  called  for  legitimately.  All  his  ac- 
quaintances were  equally  dear  to  him. 


He  had  one  friend,  just  one,  —  an  in- 
valid, bedridden  in  the  prime  of  life, 
by  whose  bedside  he  would  sit  and 
chat  regularly  every  Sunday.  He 
never  allowed  any  engagement  (save 
absence  from  London,  which  was  rare, 
and  then  he  wrote  his  friend  a  cheery 
letter,  full  of  gossip)  to  interfere  with 
this  duty.  This  poor  fellow's  name 
was  ~5?"ennick. 

Did  Pip,  in  passing  through  Covent 
Garden  on  his  morning's  walk  to  his 
office  (under  government),  see  flowers 
fresh  and  beautiful,  and  fruit  in  its 
season,  it  straightway  occurred  to  him 
that  poor  Yennick  couldn't  get  at 
those  luxuries  for  himself.  In  another 
hour,  fruit  and  flowers  were  at  Yen- 
nick's  door,  with  Mr.  Pipkison's  com- 
pliments. The  kindest-hearted  crea- 
ture, Pipkison,  and  no  scandal-mon- 
ger, which  is  a  marvellous  thing  when 
said  of  a  man  the  life  of  whose  con- 
versation was  small-talk,  and  who  was 
perpetually  being  questioned  by  every 
one  as  to  how  every  one  else  was  get- 
ting on. 

Half  the  world  doesn't  know  how 
the  other  half  lives.  Best  not,  if  one 
half  is  to  be  called,  French  fashion,  the 
demi-monde.  Pipkison  lived  between 
the  two  halves,  and  knew  all  about 
both,  without  really  concerning  him- 
self about  either.  Pipkison  was  this 
Pip  when  I  was  a  boy.  He  is  this 
Pip  now,  unchanged. 

Being  such  a  one  as  I  have  shown 
him,  it  was  only  in  the  natural  course 
of  things  that  he  should  know  Uncle 
Van,  as  he  knew  everybody.  Stop- 
ping my  uncle  in  the  exchange,  as 
he  was  moodily  walking,  frowning  at 
the  pavement,  jingling  his  keys  in  one 
pocket,  and  balancing  them,  as  it  were, 
with  their  value  in  halfpence  in  the 
other,  Mr.  Pipkison  called  out,  — 

"Halloo, Van!  Woa, Van !" which 
was  Pipkison's  waggery. 
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"  He-he-he  ! "  laughed  Uncle  Van, 
with  his  usual  jelly-fish  way.  "  Al- 
ways your  jox,  eh  ?  He-he-he  !  "  and 
he  laughed  again,  taking  one  hand 
out  of  his  trouser-pocket  to  fix  his 
spectacles  on,  so  as  to  have  a  better 
look  at  Pipkison.  Then  he  said,  — 

".Veil?" 

Pipkison  answered  him,  — 

"  Where  shall  we  dine  to-day  ?  Fm 
not  speaking  like  an  advertisement ; 
but  I  mean  it." 

"  He-he-he  !  I  vas  tinking  tat  mo- 
ment. You  zee  my  wife  —  he-he-he  ! 
—  she's  a  deucet  goot  voman ;  but  I 
tink  only  tea  at  six  o'clock  on  Satur- 
tayvon'tdo.  Ufaut  diner" 

"  Of  course,"  replied  Pipkison ;  then 
with  a  wink,  and  indicating  Uncle 
Van's  ribs  with  his  forefinger,  "  How 
about  the  Burlington  baa-lambs?" 

"  Hey  ?  —  he- he-he  !  Vat  ?  "  asked 
Uncle  Clym.  He  laughed  because 
he  thought  Pipkison  had  made  one  of 
his  "jox,"  which  he  had  missed. 

"  Burlington  baa-lambs,  Van !  You 
must  be  a  baa-lamb  !  " 

"He-he-he!"  snorted  Mr.  Clym. 
"  Te  baa-lamb  —  vat  is  he  ?  " 

"The  baa-lamb,"  replied  Mr.  Pip, 
"is  a  gregarious  creature,  who  dines 
on  Saturday  at  two  o'clock,  in  com- 
pany with  others  of  the  Burlington 
flock,  which,  meeting  in  a  pleasant 
pasturage  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Burlington  Arcade  (whence  this 
name),  make  a  circuit  of  other  grass 
lands,  returning  on  the  last  Saturday 
of  the  year  to  their  ancient  enclosure 
as  aforesaid.  That  is  the  poetical  ac- 
count. That  is  what  the  gods  call  us. 
Mortals  would  denominate  our  society 
a  social  club,  dining  out  every  Satur- 
day early,  and  not  going  home  till 
evening." 

"  I  could  get  home  by  seven,  eh  ?  " 
asked  Uncle  Van,  much  interested. 

"  By  six,  if  necessary." 


Uncle  Van  thought  he  could  man- 
age this.  He  would  dine  with  the 
baa-lambs,  and  return  home  to  tea. 
He  would  run  with  the  hare,  and 
hunt  with  the  baa-lambs. 

"  Are  there  many  ?  " 

"  Baa-lambs  ?  "  asked  Pipkison ; 
then  answered,  seeing  that  Mr.  Ctym 
had  intended  this,  "Yes,  there  are 
barristers  qualified  as  members  of  the 
baa  —  you  observe.  Bar  —  baa  "  — 

"He-he-he!  I  zee.  Yes.  Bar," 
said  Uncle  Van,  nodding  like  a  loose- 
headed  toy  figure  on  a  Christmas  bon- 
bon box. 

"  Then  there  are  literary  men  — 
baa-lambs  of  the  pen." 

Mr.  Clym  thought  over  this.  "  Pen, 
eh  ?  "  He  didn't  see  it. 

"You  begin  well  as  a  baa-lamb," 
said  Mr.  Pip,  "  as  I  see  you  are  a  ru- 
minating animal." 

"  He-he-he ! "  Uncle  Van  in  fits. 
This  joke  had  really  tickled  him.  E-e.- 
covering  his  seriousness  and  his  spec- 
tacles, which  were  slipping  off  his 
nose,  he  announced  his  determination 
thus,  — 

"  I  say  —  he-he-he  !  I'll  be  a  baa- 
lamb." " 

Mr.  Pip  solemnly  grasped  his  hand, 
and  appeared  to  invoke  a  blessing  on 
the  neophyte.  Then  he,  in  a  deep- 
ly tragic  manner,  addressed  Uncle 
Clym. 

"Meet  me  here  at  two  precisely. 
At  half-past  we  must  to  the  meadow. 
Come  dine  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 
By  the  way,  Comberwood  told  me 
about  wanting  some  professional  per- 
son to  drill  them  in  their  theatricals. 
I've  got  the  very  man.  He's  an  emi- 
nent baa-lamb,  and  you'll  meet  him 
at  dinner  this  afternoon.  Good-by." 
And  off  he  went. 

"  Funny  fel-low  —  he-he-he  !  "  said 
Uncle  Van  to  himself.  "  Vat  tit  he 
mean  by  '  pen/  and  i  ruminate '  ?  " 
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He  considered  a  bit,  then  shrugged 
his  shoulders.   .  "  Vun  of  his  'jox.'  " 

He  saw  at  once,  that,  for  this  Satur- 
day, at  all  events,  he  had  obtained  a 
fair  excuse.  He  had  "  to  see  a  pro- 
fessional person  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Com- 
bervvood,  solicitor ;  "  and  this,  without 
further  explanation,  would  be  quite 
sufficient  for  Mrs.  Clym  when  he  re- 
turned home  in  the  evening.  Besides, 
he  needn't  be  late.  He  could  dispose 
of  me  by  a  mid-day  train,  dine  with 
the  lambs,  and  be  back  for  seven 
o'clock  tea  at  home. 

This  being  settled,  we  proceeded 
to  Mr.  Comberwood's  office  in  Gray's 
Inn. 

His  clerk  informed  us  that  Mr. 
Comberwood  had  intended  going  by 
the  two-o'clock  train  to  E/inghurst,  but 
had  changed  his  mind.  However,  if 
I  were  to  travel  by  that  train,  I  should 
find  the  carriage  waiting  to  meet  me. 
This  was  enough  for  Uncle  Van,  who 
forthwith  took  me  to  the  station ;  and 
having,  by  giving  me  in  charge  to 
the  guard,  labelled  me,  as  it  were,  for 
my  destination,  he  hurried  off  to  keep, 
as  I  learnt  afterwards,  his  appoint- 
ment with  Pipkison,  whereof  we  shall 
meet  an  important  result  later  on. 

I  did  not  like  to  move  about  much, 
or  take  my  eyes  off  the  guard,  who 
seemed  to  have  plenty  to  do  without 
troubling  himself  any  further  about 
me. 

While  I  was  wondering  whether  I 
should  ever  get  to  E-inghurst,  a  slouch- 
ing young  man,  in  an  oily  green  vel- 
veteen costume,  touched  his  hat  to  me 
in  a  bashful  sort  of  way,  and  hoped 
Master  Colvin  was  quite  well. 

«  Why,  it's  Charles  Edmund !  "  said 
I,  recognizing  little  Julie's  brother. 

He  had  grown  enormously,  and 
spread  out  into  hands  and  feet.  I  felt 
that  I  ought  to  shake  hands  with  him 
(three  of  my  hands  would  have  slip- 


ped into  one  of  his  easily),  and  that, 
if  I  didn't,  he'd  think  I  was  proud. 
So  I  held  out  mine  to  him,  and  rather 
hoped  that  nobody  saw  us. 

"  Thank  ye,  Master  Colvin,"  he 
said ;  "  I'm  quite  well,  an'  I'm  gettin' 
on.  I  ain't  a  greaser  now." 

''  ]STo,  indeed  ?  "  I  returned,  being 
vaguely  glad  to  hear  this  on  account 
of  my  own  position  in  society. 

"No,"  he  continued:  "I'm  porter 
now.  I'm  workin'  into  it ;  and  I'll  be 
a  guard  in  time  —  inspector,  p'raps." 

"  I  hope  so,  I'm  sure.  How's  your 
father  ?  "  I  was  becoming  atrociously 
patronizing.  He  was  ever  so  much 
taller  and  bigger  than  I  was,  being, 
indeed,  by  my  side,  quite  an  ogre. 

"Gettin'  on  capital  lately,  Master 
Colvin,"  he  replied.  He  evidently 
liked  calling  me  Master  Colvin,  and 
was  rather  pleased  and  amused  by  my 
patronage.  "Little  Julie's  out  of 
an  engagement  now :  she  was  in  the 
pantomime  at  the  Lane  last  year. 
Sally  —  Beatrice  Sarah,  you  know  — 
she's  coming  out  in  the  op'ra,  I 
b'lieve,  at  Paris ;  but  we  ain't  seen 
her  for  a  long  time.  Lottie's  still 
helping  Madame  Glissande.  Father 
would  ha'  gone  with  Julie  to  Ports- 
mouth for  a  week  to  see  Aunt 
Jane"  — 

"Nurse  Davis?" 

"Yes,  Master  Colvin,  she's  very 
well,  thank  you.  I'm  sure  she'd  be 
glad,  to  hear  as  I've  seen  you.  I'll 
tell  her :  she's  a-comin'  up  soon." 

"Is  she?  I  should  like  to  see 
her."  I  said  this  partly  out  of  polite- 
ness, and  partly  because  I  really  meant 
it.  Children  can  be  as  snobbish  as  their 
elders.  Master  Cecil  Colvin,  stand- 
ing on  the  platform  talking  to  Charles 
Edmund,  was  unconsciously  develop- 
ing snobbery.  It  was  new  to  him ; 
and  he  was  hot  and  uncomfortable  in 
the  performance. 
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"Yes,  mother — she's  very  well, 
Master  Colvin,  thank  you"  (for  I 
had  not  asked  after  her)  —  "  said  as  it 
would  do  father  good  to  go  for  a  little 
fresh  air,  and  take  a  holiday  while  he 
was  doing  nothing;  and  so  he'd  ha' 
gone,  but  just  then  a  friend  told  him 
as  there  was  something  for  him  to  do 
as  'ud  give  him  the  fresh  air,  and  put 
money  in  his  pocket,  along  with  some 
ammytoors  in  the  country :  so,  as  he's 
to  meet  the  "  — 

Here  he  was  suddenly  called  off  by 
my  guard,  under  whose  eye  I  did  not 
feel  justified  in  shaking  hands  with 
him  again.  However,  after  he  had 
finished  his  job,  he  returned  to  me, 
looked  carefully  after  ni}r  luggage,  put 
me  in  the  right  carriage,  and  finally 
re-appeared,  just  as  the  train  was  start- 
ing, with  a  bottle  of  lemonade  opened, 
two  oranges,  and  two  sponge-cakes  in 
a  bag. 

This  was  so  kind  of  him,  and  I  was 
so  much  affected  by  it,  that  I  had 
scarcely  time  either  to  thank  him,  or 
to  ask  him  to  take  some  refreshment 
himself,  when  the  engine,  snorting, 
puffing  as  hard  as  if  it  were  quite  out 
of  training  for  a  long  run,  pulled  us 
away  from  the  platform,  like  an  im- 
patient companion  insisting  upon  lug- 
ging you  off  in  a  hurry  ;  and  Charles 
Edmund  disappeared.  "  I  wish  Julie 
had  been  with  him  !  "  I  said  to  my- 
self. We  were  on  our  way  to  Ring- 
hurst. 

CHAPTER    XII. 

THE  COMBERWOOD  FAMILY. ALICE. 

FIRST   IMPRESSIONS.  —  A  WORD 

ON   HANDS. NEW  WORLD. THE 

ARRIVAL    OF   AN    IMPORTANT    PER- 
SON.  DESCRIPTION   DEFERRED. 

A  VISIT  to  Ringhurst  was  a  great 
change  to  a  town  boy  like  myself, 
whose  only  acquaintance  with  country- 


houses  was  what  I  had  made  with 
such  exteriors  as  I  had  seen  during 
our  walks  on  half-holidays. 

Between  twelve  and  thirteen,  I  was 
man  enough  to  travel  alone,  with  my 
five  pounds  reduced  to  four  pounds 
ten  shillings,  and  to  like  my  independ- 
ence. With  delight  I  hailed  Austin 
and  his  younger  brother,  Dick,  who 
wasn't  at  our  school,  as  they,  in  turn, 
waved  their  hats  to  me  from  the  plat- 
form. There  was  a  beautiful  carriage 
to  meet  us,  with  which  I  mentally 
compared  my  father's  brougham, 
wherein  I  very  rarely  had  the  pleasure 
of  riding.  We  drove  —  it  was  a  crisp 
winter  —  between  small  plantations 
of  young  firs,  which  looked  like  Christ- 
mas-trees met  together  for  a  party, 
only  without  the  gifts  hanging  from 
their  frosted  branches. 

Through  a  lodge-gate,  and  up  a 
wide  road,  in  view  of  more  plantations, 
and  far  older  trees  of  various  sorts, 
until  at  the  doorway  of  a  gabled  house 
the  carriage  stopped.  Then  such  a 
bell  sounded !  the  like  of  which  I  had 
never  before  heard  out  of  church  j  and 
men-servants  came  to  see  to  my  lug- 
gage. My  luggage  was  only  a  small 
portmanteau ;  and  the  man  easily 
slung  it  off  the  foot-bo%rd  of  the  driv- 
ing-box, where  it  had  been  hidden  by 
four  stalwart  calves.  That  was  all. 
And  the  stately  vehicle  disappeared, 
and  might  have  turned  into  a  pumpkin, 
without  astonishing  me  very  much ; 
every  thing  around  was  so  new,  and 
yet  so  precisely  what  I  would  have 
expected,  had  I  thought  about  it  be- 
forehand. We  stood  in  a  grand  old 
hall.  Old  pictures  fitting  into  old 
panels  ;  a  huge  fireplace,  with  fantas- 
tic carvings  on  and  about  it,  and  fan- 
tastic logs  ablaze,  as  they  lay  across 
ancient  dogs,  between  which  were 
feathery  ashes,  that  looked  as  if  gray 
parrots  had  been  plucked  there  j 
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foxes'  brushes,  trophies  of  arms  and 
armor  on  the  walls ;  doors  in  four  re- 
cesses in  the  four  corners,  looking  just 
the  very  places  whence  persons  of  a 
mischievous  turn  might  rush  out  sud- 
denly, and  say, "  Bo ! "  to  the  goose  they 
wished  to  frighten. 

"  We're  at  home  now,"  said  Austin, 
helping. me  to  take  off  my  coat  and 
wraps.  The  remark  was  unneces- 
sary ;  but  it  sounded  so  kindly  in  my 
ears,  that  I  thanked  him,  and  then 
replied,  that  I  was  so  glad ! 

"  They're  all  in  here,"  cried  Dick, 
touching  the  handle  of  the  door 
farthest  from  me  on  our  left. 

"  Come  in  and  see  my  mother,"  said 
Austin.  "  She's  here  with  Alice." 

I  entered  the  drawing-room.  I 
felt,  and  I  believe  the  Colvins  experi- 
ence generally  the  same  feeling  in 
similar  circumstances,  that  I  was 
there  and  then  inv  love  with  Alice 
Comberwood.  No  matter  what  her 
age,  no  matter  what  her  looks,  I  was, 
without  setting  eyes  on  her,  devoted 
to  her  as  soon  as  Austin  had  men- 
tioned her  to  me. 

I  had  not  been  long  in  the  world, 
and  had  shown  myself  very  tender- 
hearted wherever  the  sex  had  been 
concerned.  So  had  my  father  and 
my  grandfather  before  me.  Of  this  I 
was  not  then  aware.  I  note  the  fact 
now,  and  beg  that  it  may  be  remem- 
bered. I  had  not  forgotten  my  nurse, 
my  first  school-mistress,  my  Aunt 
Susan,  nor  Beatrice  Sarah,  Carlotta 
Lucille,  nor  Julie  of  Frampton's 
Court.  My  heart  was  large  enough 
to  hold  them  all,  it  is  true  ;  but  it  re- 
sembled a  child's  play-drawer,  where 
the  old  dolls  and  tops  are  stowed  away 
when  the  new  one  makes  its  appear- 
ance. 

Mrs.  Comberwood,  a  handsome  lady 
in  the  sleekest  black  velvet,  resem- 
bling one  of  the  portraits  in  the 


hall,  welcomed  me  in  a  motherly  man- 
ner. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Master  Col- 
vin.  I  have  often  heard  of  you  from 
Austin." 

Here  we  shook  hands.  I  could  not 
say  that  I  had  often  heard  of  her  from 
Austin ;  and  so  all  I  could  do  was  to 
look  at  Alice  sheepishly.  It  must 
have  been  sheepishly ;  for  she,  stand- 
ing with  one  foot,  of  which  I  could 
only  see  the  shoe's  point,  resting  on 
the  steel  bar  in  front  of  the  ancient 
fireplace,  turned  towards  me,  and 
smiled  a  welcome. 

I  advanced  towards  her. 

"This  is  my  sister  Alice,"  said 
Austin,  by  way  of  introduction. 

I  had  heard  of  her  several  times 
before  he  had  mentioned  her  name 
just  now.  Cecil  Colvin,  my  friends, 
was  deeply  impressionable  at  this  time 
of  his  life ;  and,  as  on  soft  wax,  the 
image  of  Alice  was  forthwith  stamped 
on  my  heart.  Images  and  superscrip- 
tions in  soft  wax  are  very  soon  effaced. 
Heat  th«e  wax  once  more,  bring  a  dif- 
ferent die,  and  the  former  image  will 
be  effaced  utterly  and  forever.  But 
Alice  had,  in  consequence  of  Austin's 
night  recitals  of  Scott,  got  mixed  up 
in  my  mind  with  Sir  Walter's  hero- 
ines ;  and  then  I  had  understood  from 
her  brother  that  we  were  down  there 
to  act  something  which  she  had  com- 
posed for  us.  I  valued  authorship  ; 
and  Austin  had  read  something  of  his 
own  to  me  privately,  and  as  a  great 
favor,  which  struck  me  as  very  clever, 
because  it  reminded  me  so  strongly 
of  "  Ivanhoe  "  and  "  Guy  Mannering." 

Let  me  recall  this  first  meeting  with 
Alice  Comberwood. 

Alice  Comberwood,  seventeen,  the 
real  ruler  in  her  father's  house,  re- 
garded by  all  with  that  imperfect  love 
wherein  there  is  an  admixture  of  fear 
—  yes,  Alice  Comberwood,  I  will  set 
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you  before  me  once  again,  after  these 
many  years,  as,  with  your  mother's 
admiring  gaze  fixed  on  you,  you  stood 
smiling  upon  the  gawky,  awkward 
boy,  whose  silent  tongue  and  speaking 
63^68  told  you  of  the  admiration  with 
which  you  had  inspired  him.  You 
took  it  as  a  queen,  as  your  right ;  you 
took  it  from  me  as  you  would  have 
taken  it  from  any  one  :  but  you  secret- 
ly prized  the  homage  of  a  simple, 
straightforward  boy  as  the  real  metal 
of  truth,  free  from  the  alloy  of  flattery. 

She  had  been  standing  in  a  medita- 
tive attitude  before  the  fire,  her  fin- 
gers interlaced.  Now  she  unclasped 
her  hands,  and  stretched  forth  one  to 
me. 

I  have  ever  been  inclined  to  judge 
of  female  character  by  the  hand.  Not 
as"  the  fortune-teller,  who,  from  the 
lines  engraved  on  the  open  palm,  pre- 
dicts a  destiny ;  but  by  the  whole 
hand,  and  the  hand's  movements,  I 
will  warrant  myself,  if  going  by  first 
instincts  only,  to  be  right  in  my  ap- 
preciation of  individual  character.  As 
to  prediction  of  results,  to  that  I  do 
not  pretend.  To  predicate  of  a  firm 
character,  that,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, it  will  act  firmly,  is  to  ignore 
inconsistency.  Allowing  much  for 
accident,  ^ou  must  allow  more  for 
inconsistency.  So,  on  thinking  over 
this  matter  of  hands,  I  conclude  that 
I  have  an  inclination  towards  hands, 
and,  when  called  upon  to  pronounce 
judgment  at  all,  would  rather  form 
my  opinion  of  a  woman  by  her  hand 
than  by  her  face.  I  do  not  say  this 
of  men.  I  do  not  care  for  men's  hands. 
There  probably  is  great  character  in 
them ;  but  they  have  never  interested 
me,  and  never  will.  Alice  Comber- 
wood's  hand  looked  best  against  a 
clear,  sharply-defined  white  cuff, 
turned  back  over  a  tight  sleeve.  I 
will  tell  you  what  it  was  not.  It  was 


not  a  ghostly,  transparent  hand,  that 
would  have  appeared  in  a  Van dy eke 
portrait,  with  long,  tapering,  pointed 
finger-tips,  which  seem  as  though 
they  were  only  formed  for  bird-like 
staccato  passages  on  the  pianoforte. 

Nothing  unreal  about  Alice  Com- 
berwood's  hand,  as  there  was  nothing 
unreal  about  Alice  Comberw.ood.  It 
was  a  firm,  solid,  fleshy  hand,  of  even 
temper,  soft  in  its  mesmeric  caress, 
truthful  in  its  decided  grasp. 

Her  gloved  hand  piqued  curiosity 
like  a  veiled  Venus.  It  was  a  posi- 
tive pleasure  to  see  the  glove  with- 
drawn ;  and  then  you  wondered  how 
you  could  have  ever  admired  the  glove 
which  lay  lifeless  (and  what  so  help- 
less and  lifeless  as  a  crumpled  glove  ?) 
on  the  table  beside  her,  suddenly  dead 
and  dull  as  the  skin  shed  by  the  water- 
snake  on  the  bank. 

Most  women  appear  to  advantage 
in  a  riding-habit,  Alice  to  more  ad- 
vantage than  most.  Logically  you 
can  infer  how  a  habit  became  her. 

Something  more  on  this  hand,  and  I 
have  done.  It  was  a  hand  that  would 
write  a  plain,  straightforward  yea  for 
yea,  nay  for  nay  letter,  in  unangular 
characters  that  bear  little  resemblance 
to  the  ordinary  meagre  regularity  and 
pointed  Grothicness  of  a  school-girl's 
style. 

She  had  never  been  a  satisfactory 
pupil.  Ordinafy  persons  are  satis- 
factory pupils.  Ordinary  girls  could 
copy  with  exactitude  :  Alice  could  not. 
To  copy  led  her  on  to  fanciful  addi- 
tions. She  saw,  intuitively,  what  she 
wanted  in  a  book  or  a  picture,  and 
adapted  it,  after  her  own  fashion. 
She  unconsciously  imitated;  and  a 
certain  sort  of  originality  grew  out  of 
her  imitation.  Later  on,  she  would 
have  called  this  eclecticism,  and  have 
wondered  at  herself  for  her  wilfulness. 
Facts  were  to  her  only  the  foundations 
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of  romance.  She  mentally  dressed 
up  anybody  who  was  presented  to  her, 
just  as,  when  a  child,  she  had  insisted 
upon  undressing  a  dressed  doll  in  or- 
der to  clothe  its  sawdust-stuffed  body 
in  the  costume  that  pleased  her.  She 
would  ride  a  tilt  for  those  whom  she 
had  chosen  to  call  her  friends,  but 
was  inclined  to  scarify  such  as  were 
obnoxious  to  her.  Religion  moderated 
her  eagerness  to  scarify;  and  her 
attempts  to  reduce  the  precepts  of 
charity  to  social  practice  resulted 
either  in  silence  or  commonplaces. 
With  her  large,  bright,  inquiring  eyes, 
clear  complexion,  and  dark  wavy  hair, 
she  could  have  passed  anywhere  for 
a  genuine  Irish  beauty.  But  her 
parentage  was  pure  Saxon. 

"  I  am  sure  you  must  be  very  cold," 
she  said  to  me.  "  Come  to  the  fire. 
Why,  your  hands  are  like  ice  !  " 

Thereupon  she  made  way  for  me  ; 
and  I  began  to  feel  myself  of  some 
importance.  Mrs.  Comberwood  "asked 
after  my  father,  Sir  John,  whom  she 
hadn't  the  pleasure  of  knowing,  and 
requested  some  details  about  the  Col- 
vin  family,  with  which  I  willingly 
furnished  her. . 

"  You  have  no  brothers  or  sisters  ?  " 
said  Alice.  "  You  are  the  only  one, 
are  you  not  ?  M 

"  Yes,  I  am  the  only  one." 

"  You  and  Austin  are  great  friends." 

Her  brother  put  his  arm  round  her 
waist  affectionately. 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  very  great 
friends." 

"  We  have  a  room  together,  you 
know,"  said  Austin. 

"  Yes,  I  do  know,"  returned  his 
sister,  "  and  you  keep  Master  Colvin 
awake  with  Scott's  novels." 

We  both  laughed.  Then  Alice  said 
to  her  brother,  — 

"What  do  the  boys  call  him  at 
school?" 


"  Nickname  ?  "  asked  Austin. 

"No,  nothing  rude  :  I  won't  hear 
it,  Austin."  She  held  up  her  hand 
to  warn  him. 

"It  is  nothing  rude.  You  know 
they  used  to  call  me  '  Owl  in  the  ivy- 
bush/  because,  when  I  first  went,  I 
had  such  long  hair." 

"  Owl  in  the  ivy-bush,  indeed  ! "  re- 
peated his  mother,  quite  annoyed  at 
any  child  of  hers  bearing  such  an  ap- 
pellation. 

"  He,"  Austin  went  on,  alluding 
unceremoniously  to  me,  "  was  called 
1  Elephant.7" 

I  didn't  like  this  before  Alice,  and 
I  colored.  Alice  smiled.  This  made 
it  worse.  I  think  I  should  have  been 
angry,  for  I  wasn't  much  given  to 
tears,  except  when  anger  was  abortive, 
if  she  hadn't  remarked,  — 

"Well,  I  don't  see  why  he  should 
be  called  <  Elephant.7 "  „ 

No  more  did  I. 

Austin  informed  her,  "because, 
when  he  was  a  new  boy,  he  was  so 
big  and  awkward,  and  had  such  large 
ears." 

"  You  shouldn't  repeat  such  things, 
Austin,  at  all  events  of  your  friend," 
said  Mrs.  Comberwood. 

"  He  doesn't  mind  it,"  answered 
her  son,  — "  do  you  ?  " 

I  replied  that  I  didn't  mind  it,  of 
course,  from  him,  but  that  I  disliked 
it  from  others.  Now  was  my  oppor- 
tunity for  explaining  to  Alice  that 
the  title  .had  fallen  into  disuse  by 
this  time,  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  I 
was  no  longer  the  "  elephant ;  "  but 
there  was  a  boy  whom  they  called 
"Rhinoceros,"  and  two  others  (the 
Biffords),  whose  names,  up  to  the  time 
of  their  leaving,  were  "  Fatty  "  and 
"Puggy." 

Alice  thought  these  vulgar. 

"  I  hate  any  thing  vulgar  in  names," 
she  said ;  "  and  I  don't  think  I  like 
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funny  names  :  they  ought  to  be  stop- 
ped, unless  they're  exactly  suited  to 
the  people." 

"Nelly's  is  a  funny  name,"  ob- 
served Dick,  who  had  now  joined  the 
party. 

"Nelly's  my  eldest  sister,"  ex- 
plained Austin. 

"Elder,  Austin,  not  eldest.  The 
comparative  must  be  used  where  there 
are  two ;  the  superlative  where  there 
are  more." 

"  Dear  me  ! "  ejaculated  her  mother, 
pretending  to  perk  herself  up.  Elders 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  pro- 
cess of  extracting  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
by  suction  do  not  like  being  instructed 
on  the  subject  by  juniors,  even  when 
the  instruction  is  conveyed  obliquely. 
A  ball  striking  you  just  as  it  glances 
off  an  angle  of  a  wall  hits  hard. 
Besides,  flesh  and  blood  feel  the  blow ; 
the  wall  first  struck  did  not. 

"  We're  very  particular,"  she  added 
ironically. 

"  If  we  are  to  learn  grammar,  let  us 
speak  it,"  said  Alice. 

"And  what,"  I  asked,  becoming 
bolder,  "  is  your  elder  sister's  name  ?  " 

"  McCracken,"  answered  Alice,  with 
a  sparkle  of  fun  in  her  eyes^ 

It  was  impossible  not  to  laugh.  We 
all  laughed,  except  mamma,  who  beg- 
ged us  to  consider  what  an  excellent 
housewife  Sister  Nelly  was,  and  what 
a  good  man  Mr.  McCracken. 

"  Ah !  "  exclaimed  Alice,  moving  to 
the  table,  "  he's  so  dreadfully  low  !  " 

"  Low,  my  dear  Alice !  "  cried  Mrs. 
Comberwood,  quite  startled.  "  I  never 
heard  you  say  such  a  thing  before,  and 
I  hope  I  never  shall  again.  Of  your 
brother-in-law  too!  Low!  he's  a 
perfect  gentleman  and  a  clergyman; 
and  you  who  say  you  have  so  much 
respect  for  the  clergy  "  — 

"  So  I  have,  mamma,  —  for  all  cler- 
gymen on  account  of  their  office,  not 


for  their  individual  opinions.  I  was 
speaking  of  Andrew  McCracken  as  a 
clergyman.  Of  course  he's  a  gentle- 
man, or  Nelly  wouldn't  have  married 
him.  As  a  gentleman,  he  is  what  he 
ought  be.  As  a  clergyman,  he  is  what 
he  ought  not  to  be." 

"  But  you  called  him  '  low/  Alice," 
Mrs.  Comberwood  reminded  her. 

"  Well,  dear,  I  thought  you  would 
have  known  that  'low'  meant  Low 
Church,  evangelical." 

"He  has  a  right  to  his  opinions; 
though,  as  far  as  I  go  (and  I  go  quite 
far  enough,  I'm  sure),  I  think  Nelly 
might  manage  to  have  the  service 
more  cheerfully  conducted." 

"  She  gives  in  to  him,"  said  Alice, 
with  a  toss  of  the  head. 

"Ah  !  "  said  her  mother,  thinking, 
perhaps,  that  at  this  point  it  would  be 
as  well  to  drop  the  subject.  Alice  was 
sharp  enough,  she  was  perfectly  aware, 
to  have  seen  long  since  that  Mr.  Com- 
berweod's  wishes  were  not  quite  law  in 
his  own  house,  any  more  than  they 
were  in  the  courts  where  he  profession- 
ally appeared  as  solicitor  instructing 
counsel. 

I  found  myself  in  a  new  world. 
What  did  I  know  of  Low,  High,  Evan- 
gelical, Anglican,  and  such  terms,  at 
that  age  ?  Nothing  at  all.  I  just  re- 
member to  have  heard  Dr.  Carter  tell- 
ing the  senior  usher  how,  on  being 
invited  to  some  clerical  meeting  in  the 
neighborhood,  he  and  two  friends  had 
appeared  in  their  black  gowns,  while 
the  others  were  all  in  surplices  and 
hoods.  Mrs.  Carter  denounced  this  as 
tomfoolery,  and  we  boys  (at  dinner) 
unconsciously  imbibed  her  notion  (if 
any  at  all)  on  this  subject.  The  mat- 
ter was  one  in  no  way  interesting  me. 
Had  I  not  been  invited  to  take  a  part 
in  some  New  Year's  festivities,  and  to 
pass  a  merry  holiday-time  at  King- 
hurst  ?  Undoubtedly. 
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Between  seven  and  eight,  the  steam 
of  a  great  fuss  pervaded  the  house. 
There  was  bustling  among  servants ; 
fires  were  suddenly  and  savagely  at- 
tacked;  logs  were  piled  on  recklessly ; 
chamber  candles  were  reviewed  in  a 
line  on  the  hall  table,  where  they  ap- 
peared in  heavy  marching-order, 
armed  with  their  burnished  extin- 
guishers, and  their  snuffers  by  their 
side.  Then  the  family  mustered  in 
the  hall. 

The  master  was  expected  every 
minute. 

In  point  of  fact,  he  had  already 
passed  his  usual  time.  Mamma's  anx- 
iety showed  itself  in  the  various  rea- 
sons she  gave  to  prove  that  there  was 
no  cause  for  anxiety.  Nor  was  there. 

"  He's  not  a  bit  later  than  he  was 
last  night,"  said  Dick. 

"Rather  earlier,  if  papa  comes 
now,"  observed  Alice,  walking  to  the 
door. 

We  heard  the  wind  threatening  out- 
side, as  much  as  to  say  boldly,  "  Corn- 
ing! Of  course  he's  coming;  only 
mind  I'm  against  him  to-night,  and, 
the  more  I  try  to  keep  him  back,  the 


more  urgent  will  he  be  to  press  for- 
ward." Then  the  voice  was  lost 
among  the  firs  and  larches,  as  with  a 
sharp  gritty  sound,  the  sharper  and 
the  more  gritty  as  it  n eared  the  hall 
door,  came  the  wheels  of  the  dog-cart, 
broken  by  the  horse's  slinging  trot, 
like  the  conductor's  baton  beating 
common  time  on  a  wooden  desk  to  the 
opening  of  the  overture  to  "  Semira- 
mide."  The  last  fortissimo,  the  last 
bar,  and  the  bell  was  rendered  unne- 
cessary, though  rung,  by  the  rapidity 
wherewith  the  butler  threw  open  the 
front-door. 

First  came  Mr.  Comberwood's  voice. 

Then  some  of  Mr.  Comberwood's 
parcels ;  for  he  was  of  that  order  of 
paterfamilias  which  looks  upon  fish  in 
a  straw-plaited  basket  from  London 
as  a  peace-offering  for  venial  sins. 

"  Now,  Stephen,  do  come  in,"  urged 
his  wife. 

Then  Stephen  Comberwood  came  in. 

As,  however,  he  is  a  very  big  man, 
and  a  person  of  some  importance,  I 
must  beg  leave  to  reserve  his  descrip- 
tion for  the  commencement  of  the  next 
chapter. 
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No  character  in  fiction,  or  in  real 
life,  so  completely  satisfies  every  critic 
as  the  self-poised,  thoroughly  inde- 
pendent hunter,  —  who,  with  all  the 
resources  of  civilization^hooses  to  live 
just  outside  of  civilization.  Whether 
this  man  is  the  guide  who  has  led  you 
through  the  valleys  of  the  wilderness 
above  Katahdin,  or  who  has  threaded 
the  passes  of  the  Adirondack  with  you ; 
whether  he  be  Locksley  in  "  Ivanhoe," 
or  Leather-Stocking  in  the  "  Pioneers," 
or  Kit  Carson  of  Fremont's  narrative, 


—  you  say,  "  There  is  a  man  indeed ;  " 
and  he  fascinates  you.  "He  was 
tall,"  it  is  written  of  Leather-Stock- 
ing, "  and  so  meagre  as  to  seem  above 
the  six  feet  that  he  actually  stood  in 
his  stockings.  His  face  was  skinny 
and  thin  almost  to  emaciation ;  but  it 
bore  no  sign  of  disease :  on  the  contra- 
ry, it  had  every  indication  of  robust 
and  enduring  health."  You  expect 
that  of  your  hunter  hero.  You  must 
have  health.  You  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  a  hero  unless  he  have  health. 
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A  heroine  may  be  sometimes  hectic  or 
pale  or  flushed,  and  yet  she  will  be 
interesting.  But,  where  life  is  con- 
cerned, you  know  you  must  have 
health.  And  you  may  observe,  also, 
as  you  construct  these  ideal  heroes, 
that,  while  they  eat  a  venison  pasty 
with  the  ruggedness  of  Warn  ba  or  of 
Friar  Tuck,  yet  on  occasion  they  travel 
for  a  week  with  nothing  but  a  crust 
of  bread  once  a  day  to  eat,  and  are 
never  in  the  least  ill  tempered  under 
the  deprivation.  Your  ideal  hero 
has  complete  control  of  his  appe- 
tite. 

When  Keying  was  sent  down, 
almost  with  a  viceroy's  powers,  from 
Pekin  to  Canton,  to  investigate  the 
opium  smuggling,  he  began  by  in- 
vestigating the  lives  of  the  Chinese 
merchants.  It  is  said  that  he  invited 
all  the  importers  to  a  magnificent 
dinner  ;  and  they  attended  with  joy, 
greatly  honored  by  the  invitation. 
But,  when  it  came  time  to  go  home, 
they  were  politely  notified  that  they 
were  to  spend  the  night  with  their 
host.  This  was  his  civil  way  of  finding 
out  how  many  of  them  could  live  with- 
out smoking  opium.  The  next  morn- 
ing, they  found  that  they  were  still 
kept  in  his  palace  for  another  festival. 
Nor  when  the  next  night  came  were 
they  released.  Before  long,  one  after 
another  surrendered.  Though  every 
man  of  them  knew  that  to  confess 
he  was  an  opium-eater  or  an  opium- 
smoker  was  to  sign  his  own  death- 
warrant,  still,  one  by  one,  the  poor 
wretches  had  to  give  in.  They 
begged  the  viceroy  to  give  them 
their  opium,  even  if  it  were  for  the 
last  time.  And  so,  before  many  days, 
he  had  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
by  their  own  confession,  that  most 
of  his  own  countrymen  who  were  en- 
gaged in  foreign  trade  were  them- 
selves victims  of  the  appetite  which 


his  government  was  trying  to  sup- 
press. 

That  story  shows  what  happens 
when  people  have  not  complete  control 
of  appetite. 

It  is  to  the  last  degree  annoying  to 
find  that  a  somewhat  general  impres- 
sion that  there  is  a  sort  of  godliness 
or  sanctity  in  sickness  of  the  body 
has  been  for  fifteen  centuries  encour- 
aged by  a  large  class  of  religionists. 
To  people  who  believe  with  me,  that 
the  Christian  religion  involves  the 
Science  of  Life,  it  is  hard  indeed  to 
be  wounded  thus  in  the  house  of  our 
friends.  In  some  other  paper  of  this 
series,  I  will  perhaps  try  to  show  by 
what  misfortunes,  from  St.  Augustine 
down,  this  glorification  of  disease  crept 
into  the  church,  and  debased  the  ut- 
terances of  the  pulpit.  It  is  enough 
now  to  say  plumply  that  any  such 
theory  which  depreciates  the  glory  of 
the  frame  of  man  is  not  a  Christian 
theory.  Christianity  is  the  doctrine 
of  God  with  man.  In  Christianity 
the  man's  body  is  the  temple  of  an 
indwelling  God.  The  lessons  of 
Christianity  are  the  lessons  of  the  flesh 
controlled  by  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit 
quickened  by  the  flesh.  In  the  true 
Christian  life  every  muscular  struggle 
may  become  divine,  and  every  mental 
conception.  And  any  theory  that  the 
flesh  of  itself  is  evil;  or  that  its  appe- 
tites are  of  necessity  bad  appetites, 
may  be  Judaism,  may  be  Islamism, 
may  be  good  Calvinism,  if  you  please, 
or  ascetic  Romanism  ;  but  it  is  not 
Christianity.  Out  of  such  false  theory 
comes  the  doctrine,  that,  the  weaker 
the  body  can  be  kept,  the  better  for 
the  soul.  All  the  vague  corollaries 
come  in,  —  impressions  that  hospitals 
are  something  like  churches  for  the 
quickening  of  the  religious  life,  or 
that,  in  talking  with  a  clergyman,  if 
you  have  no  hard  question  of  con- 
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science  to  put  to  him,  and  do  not  wish 
to  speak  of  prayer  or  resolution,  if 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  about  the 
new  steeple  at  St.  Boniface,  or  the 
carving  of  the  pulpit  at  St.  Alban's, 
you  will  hit  on  a  subject  quite  as  re- 
ligious, if  you  discuss  the  small-pox, 
or  the  scarlet-fever,  or  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis,  or  some  other  form  of 
bodily  disease. 

The  true  theory  is  that  which  you 
exact  of  your  ideal  hero.  He  has 
strength,  and  the  utmost  of  it;  he 
has  appetites,  a  plenty  of  them.  Of 
those  appetites  he  is  master.  He  is 
always  ready,  because  he  has  the 
maximum  of  muscle  and  of  appetite, 
and  because  he  keeps  muscle  and  ap- 
petite in  control.  All  these  are  condi- 
tions of  health. 

If  "  the  flesh  is  weak,"  a  man's  first 
duty  is  to  make  it  stronger.  The 
spirit  is  to  strengthen  the  flesh. 
Gradually,  and  by  persistent  attack, 
having,  indeed,  the  aid  of  the  infinite 
spirit,  it  brings  the  powers  o'f  the  flesh 
to  their  very  maximum,  —  not  that  it 
necessarily  makes  the  flesh  strong  in 
the  way  in  which  a  Flemish  horse  is 
strong ;  but  it  makes  it  strong  to  do 
whatever  the  man  has  determined 
shall  be  done.  In  the  case  of  romance, 
it  makes  Amadis  of  Gaul  strong 
enough  to  stand  in  a  niche  in  a  castle 
three  days  and  three  nights,  wielding 
his  battle-axe  on  occasion,  receiving 
on  his  shield  all  the  blows  that  fall  on 
it,  and  with  his  unflinching  right  arm 
prostrating  all  who  come  near  him. 
The  interest  of  such  romance  is  not  in 
the  imagination  of  a  brute  Hercules, 
made  strong  enough  to  do  this  by  some 
external  power.  It  is  because  the 
interest  comes  from  the  reader's  im- 
agining that  Amadis  has  gained  this 
power  over  the  flesh  by  his  own  resolu- 
tion and  determination.  In  the  nobler 
romance  of  real  life,  it  is  such  power 


as  this  which  keeps  Acton,  the  super- 
intendent of  police  in  New  York,  stiff 
and  steady  at  his  great  duty,  for  one 
hundred  hours  without  sleep,  in  the 
terrible  draft-riots  of  New  York.  Or 
it  is  the  sort  of  strength  which  made 
Vincent  de  Paul  strong  enough  to 
take  his  turn  at  the  oar  in  the  pris- 
oners' galleys.  It  made  the  poor 
victims  of  the  Salem  witchcraft  strong 
enough  to  die  on  the  scaffold,  rathei* 
than  to  speak  one  word  of  false- 
hood. Judges,  witnesses,  executioners, 
clergy,  and  friends  were  all  eager  to 
save  those  wretched  lives.  All  of  them 
begged  the  victims  to  the  last  mo- 
ment to  confess  that  they  had  made 
covenant  with  Satan.  Any  weak 
woman  or  any  nervous  man  who 
would  lisp  a  syllable  of  confession 
would  have  been  set  free  on  the  mo- 
ment. But  they  would  not  con- 
fess. The  spirit  was  willing,  and 
the  flesh  was  strong.  And  so  such 
martyrs  went  before  their  God  with- 
out a  lie. 

But,  alas  !  men's  appetites  do  get 
head  so  often,  dethrone  the  will  so 
often,  and  control  the  soul  so  often,  as 
with  Keying' s  mandarins  and  mer- 
chants, that  we  get  into  this  unmanly 
way  of  speaking  of  the  appetites  as  if 
they  were  so  many  devils,  constantly 
trying  to  tempt  us  into  one  or  another 
form  of  evil.  You  cannot  much-  won- 
der at  this  when  you  see  a  drunkard 
in  a  fit  of  delirium  tremens,  qr  see  a 
stupid  glutton  wholly  unable  to  com- 
prehend a  spiritual  idea,  —  only  able 
to  talk  to  you  about  cookery  and  fla- 
vors. The  ruin  of  what  might  have 
been  is  so  wretched,  that  it  is  very 
natural  that  we  should  speak  of  the 
appetites  in  this  disrespectful  and 
depreciative  way.  But  it  is  not  fair 
to  do  so.  Language  itself  is  all  right, 
as  it  is  apt  to  be.  Next  to  a  good 
night's  sleep,  which,  as  I  have  already 
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tried  to  show  in  these  essays,1  is  the 
first  thing  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
building-up  of  a  perfect  life,  a  good  ap- 
petite or  a  healthy  appetite  is  un- 
questionably the  second.  The  two 
together  are  the  most  important  of 
all.  Whether  you  talk  of  Jntellectual 
force,  or  of  gymnastic  skill,  or  of 
religion,  you  get  better  'argument, 
better  base-ball,  and  better-  religion, 
from  a  man  who  sleeps  well,  and  has 
a  good  appetite,  than  from  a  man  who 
sleeps  badly,  and  has  no  appetite  at 
all.  You  get  more  life.  Life  is  more 
abundant  in  this  world,  —  the  central 
object  in  a  man's  personal  endeavor. 
It  is  true,  that,  in  this  use  of  the 
words  "good  appetite,"  the  appetite 
for  meat  and  for  drink  is  all  that  is 
generally  implied;  but  the  use  is 
perfectl}r  correct,  and  is  sufficient  to 
show,  that,  among  these  much-abused 
appetites,  there  may  be  a  healthy 
appetite,  which,  in  strict  ethical 
phrase,  is  a  good  appetite.  For  the 
truth  is,  that  health  is  the  true  balance 
of  body,  soul,  and  mind  against  each 
other;  and  every  natural  appetite  of 
the  man  is  healthy,  and  therefore 
good,  if  only  the  man  have  it  under 
control.  If  this  rule  lead  us  so  far 
that  we  find  out  who  and  what 
"  THE  MAN  "  is,  so  much  the  better  for 
the  finders. 

After  what  I  have  said  in  abuse  of 
the  ascetics  of  the  church,  and  before 
what  I. will  continue  to  say  of  them 
till  I  die,  this  should  be  allowed, — 
that  there  are  certain  exercises  per- 
fectly legitimate,  and  often  necessary 
in  testing  bodily  powers,  which  have 
become  confounded,  especially  by  ec- 
clesiastics, with  those  necessary  in 
training  bodily  powers.  It  becomes, 
however,  very  necessary  to  observe 
the  radical  distinction. 

i  See  «  OLD  AND  NEW,"  vol.  vi.  p.  304. 


I.  TEST.  Every  man  who  is  run- 
ning the  machine  which  we  call  the 
human  body,  or  those  parts  of  it  which 
are  used  by  the  mind,  must  test  that 
machine  from  time  to  time.  Even 
the  driver  of  a  locomotive  engine  has 
to  do  this.  Now  and  then  he  opens 
a  stop-cock,  and  then  closes  it  as  sud- 
denly. There  flies  out,  for  an  instant, 
a  stream  of  water  or  of  steam.  If  it 
is  water,  he  knows  that  his  boiler  has 
water  at  that  level  :  if  it  is  steam,  he 
knows  that  the  water-line  is  below 
that  level,  and  he  supplies  water 
from  the  tender  to  fill  up  the  boiler 
above  that  height  again. 

Now,  if  he  is  a  careful  engineer,  he 
does  this  at  certain  fixed  times,  regu- 
lated by  the  structure  and  action  of 
his  engine. 

If  he  is  a  careless  engineer,  he  does 
it  now  and  then,  when  he  happens  to 
think  of  it. 

But,  if  he  is  an  ignorant  engineer, 
he  does  not  do  it  at  all. 

If,  however,  the  water  gets  quite 
too  low  in  the  engine,  and  suddenly  a 
supply  of  cold  water  is  let  in  on  the 
over-heated  metal,  a  volume  of  over- 
heatedsteam,  and  gases  of  decomposed 
water  is  evolved,  and  he  and  his  en- 
gine are  blown  up  together. 

Still,  though  this  danger  impends, 
we  can  conceive  of  an  engineer  who 
should  say,  "  The  chances  are  against 
such  an  accident.  If  I  feed  with 
water  from  time  to  time,  in  small 
enough  quantities,  I  shall  have  my 
water-level  about  right."  A  specu- 
lating engineer  could  go  on  to  say, 
that,  in  opening  these  gauge  stop- 
cocks, there  is  really  a  waste  of  steam 
or  of  water.  "  It  is  spilled  on  the 
ground;  it  is  wasted  in  the  air;  it 
does  not  help  on  the  machinery  at  all. 
I  will  not  test  it  therefore  so.  I  will 
run  on  as  well  as  I  can  without  it, 
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feed  my  boiler  as  well  as  I  can  by 
guess,  and  take  my  chance  of  an  ex- 
plosion." 

This  illustration,  I  think,  covers 
most  of  the  points  of  the  testing  of 
those  remarkable  engines  which  we 
call  body  and  mind,  of  which  the 
soul  is  engineer,  or  has  the  charge. 

Take  the  use  of  tobacco,  for  in- 
stance. I  will  not  enter  into  the  moot- 
ed questions,  why  it  is  that  tobacco 
has  entered  so  largely  into  the  life, 
as  well  of  the  civilized  as  of  the  savage 
races  of  the  world.  I  have  no  ques- 
tion that  it  is  a  great  luxury,  and  that, 
in  extreme  cases,  it  may  be  a  neces- 
sary sedative.  None  the  less  is  the 
appetite  for  tobacco  an  appetite  which 
a  man  wants  to  have  under  control. 
He  wants,  therefore,  to  know  if  it  is 
his  master,  or  his  slave.  That  is  the 
reason  why  he  owes  it  to  his  own 
royalty  to  cut  off  his  tobacco,  at  cer- 
tain regular  periods,  resolutely  and 
absolutely,  to  see  if  he  can  do  without 
it  without  whimpering  or  flinching. 
His  condition  is,  it  is  true,  not  unlike 
that  of  the  Frenchman  at  the  savings 
bank.  When  they  gave  him  his 
money,  he  said,  "  Ah,  if  you  have  got 
it,  I  do  not  want  it.  I  asked  for  it 
because  I  was  afraid  you  had  not  got 
it."  I  anticipate  the  joke,  because 
I  am  eager  to  say  that  the  bank  was 
all  the  better  bank  because  it  was 
liable  to  be  called  on  by  such  people 
for  their  money.  If  you  find,  my 
dear  Raleigh,  that  your  hour  after 
dinner  is  wretched,  now  that  you  have 
cut  off  your  cigar,  that  you  abuse 
your  children,  and  scold  your  wife,  it 
is  because  you  were  becoming  the 
slave  of  an  appetite.  It  is  certainly 
high  time  that  you  proclaimed  inde- 
pendence. You  will  never  compass 
what  a  man  has  to  compass  in  life, 
until  you  have  mastered  this  little 
devil,  got  your  foot  on  his  chest,  and 


your  sword  in  his  throat,  as  St.  Mi- 
chael would  have  his.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  go  through  the  tobaccoless 
month  with  a  temper  unsullied,  and 
life  as  even  as  before,  I  see  no  objec- 
tion to  your  taking  up  your  Manuel 
Amores  again,  and  playing  with  him 
as  with  any  other  plaything  till  the 
next  time  of  testing  comes. 

Now,  such  testing  of  power  may  be 
made  in  a  hundred  ways,  and,  indeed, 
must  be  made.  Here  is  the  merit  for 
this  business,  if  for  no  other,  of  a 
summer  tramp  in  the  wilderness, 
where  a  man  has  to  live  on  salt  pork 
and  hard-tack,  who  has  been  used  for 
eight  months  to  change  twelve  plates 
every  time  he  dined,  to  screw  up  his 
appetite  in  the  middle  of  dinner  with 
Roman  punch,  and  to  command,  be- 
tween the  egg  and  the  apple,  every 
luxury  of  every  land. .  No  harm,  that 
I  know  of,  in  his  twelve  courses,  if  he 
can  be  perfectly  sure  that  he  can  do 
without  them.  Seriously,  I  should 
like  to  have  every  legislator,  and  every 
voter  who  chooses  a  legislator,  put  on 
State-prison  fare  for  a  week,  once 
every  year,  by  some  high  ceremo- 
nial. The  fare  is  good  enough  for 
men  who  have  hard  work  to  do,  or  it 
is  not.  If  it  is  not,  it  is  high  time 
that  the  legislators  changed  it :  if  it 
is,  it  would  make  an  admirable  test 
of  the  appetites  of  the  men  and  of  the 
women  of  the  land. 

In  fact,  I  have  known  more  than 
one  man  who  was  cured  for  life  from 
grumbling  about  over-done  mutton  or 
cold  toast,  because  he  had  been  forced 
in  hunting  to  go  twenty-four  hours 
without  other  food  than  blackberries, 
and  knew  how  to  be  grateful  for  a  very 
tough  crust  of  very  musty  bread. 

In  saying  all  this,  I  am  speaking 
only  of  what  people  call  the  moral 
effects  of  such  tests.  I  do  not  try  to 
say,  because  I  do  not  know,  how  far 
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these  moral  effects,  so  called,  are  twined 
in  with,  and  are  a  part  of,  purely 
physical  effects,  —  what  the  doctors 
would  call  hygienic.  I  do  know  that  a 
hungry  man  is  almost  certainly  cross. 
The  reader  will  find  a  curious  obser- 
vation on  this  subject  in  the  journal 
of  Franklin's  first  expedition.  I  will 
give  this  as  a  piece  of  practical  advice, 
—  that  no  doubtful  plan  as  to  travel 
or  business  should  ever  be  discussed 
between  two  or  tbree  people  before 
breakfast.  I  advise  intelligent  boys 
and  girls  not  to  submit  doubtful  cases 
for  decision  before  breakfast,  even  to 
saints.  And  I  do  not  know  where 
moral  obliquity,  in  such  cases,  begins, 
and  where  physical  weakness  ends.1 

II.  TRAINING.  Now  I  have  granted 
all  that  I  will  grant  to  the  ascetics. 
It  is  at  this  point  that  they  make 
their  great  mistake,  which  is  to  say, 
that  exercises  which  are  useful  in  the 
test  of  the  body  are  necessary  all 
the  time. 

This  is  precisely  as  if  the  locomotive 
engineer  rushed  along  with  his  gauge 
cocks  running  water  all  the  time  to 
secure  the  steady  level  in  his  engine. 

The  test  having  shown  where  we 
lack  from  an  appetite,  the  business 
of  training  begins.  How  are  we  to 
regain  the  control  which  has  been 
lost? 

Of  course,  the  tempting  instance 
for  discussion  is  that  of  the  terrible 
appetite  for  alcohol.  I  remember, 
that,  when  it  was  advertised  one  even- 
ing in  Boston  that  I  was  to  lecture 
on  appetite,  I  saw  three  men  in  the 
audience,  no  one  of  whom  ever  came 
to  another  of  the  lectures  of  that 
course ;  but  I  knew  why  they  came 

Starr  King  was  the  first  person  who  called 
my  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  memory  does  not 
work  promptly,  perhaps  not  accurately,  before 
breakfast.  The  remark  belongs  in  a  different  pa- 
per of  this  series ;  but  I  anticipate  it  here,  because 
I  shall  then  wish  to  refer  to  what  I  say  now. 


to  that.  Each  of  them  had  been  a 
sufferer  from  this  most  horrible  of 
masters.  Each  of  them  had  had  delir- 
ium trernens.  And  seeing  this  sub- 
ject announced,  as  a  drowning  man 
catches  at  a  straw,  each  of  them  came 
to  see  whether  Hale  knew  any  thing 
about  that  appetite,  and  managing  it. 
But  I  am  not  going  into  that  detail 
now.  I  will  attempt  a  separate  paper 
on  it  before  this  series  is  finished.  I 
prefer  now  to  try  to  lay  down  the  prin- 
ciples, as  I  suppose  them  to  be,  on 
which  the  control  of  any  appetite  is  to 
be  undertaken. 

I  was  once  in  a  circle  of  thirteen 
or  fourteen  clergymen,  engaged  in 
theological  discussion.  The  subject 
was  the  eternal  subject  of  sin,  its 
place  in  the  system,  its  origin,  and 
its  cure.  I  said  at  last  —  to  one  of 
the  truest  men,  and  one  of  the  purest 
moralists,  now  living — that  we  were 
beating  round  the  bush ;  that  it 
would  be  much  better  to  speak  from 
instances  than  in  the  abstracts;  to 
discuss  sins,  than  to  discuss  sin.  "  Tell 
us,"  said  I,  "  what  was  the  last  sin 
you  consciously  committed."  The 
whole  assembly  was  hushed.  My 
friend  was  not  startled.  He  answered 
immediately,  "I  will  tell  you :  I  had 
it  on  my  mind  as  I  was  speaking  be- 
fore. The  last  sin  that  I  consciously 
committed  was  the  sin  of  staying  in 
bed  this  morning  when  I  knew  I 
ought  to  rise.  Voluntarily  I  did  what 
at  the  moment  I  knew  was  wrong." 
The  confession  was  received  with  a 
shout  of  amusement  and  of  sympathy. 
And  every  man  of  the  circle  acknowl- 
edged that  that  very  sin. of  laziness  — 
the  appetite  for  a  little  sleep,  a  little 
slumber,  a  little  folding  of  the  hands 
to  sleep  —  was  the  special  temptation, 
or  sin,  which  had  pointed  his  language 
in  the  whole  discussion. 

There,  then,  is  an  appetite  which 
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the  man  has  to  learn  to  control.  It 
will  be  for  me  a  sufficient  illustration 
of  all  I  have  now  to  say.  I  have 
already  said  that  I  rate  sleep  itself 
so  highly,  as  one  of  the  necessities  of 
true  life,  —  pure,  virtuous,  unbroken, 
dreamless  sleep,  — -that  I  shall  not  be 
found  repeating  any  of  the  old  saws 
which  represent  early  rising  as  in 
itself  a  moral  virtue.  Enough  sleep, 
is,  of  course,  the  first  necessity ;  but 
beyond  enough,  the  turning-point 
comes  ;  and  there  comes  this  appetite, 
natural,  seductive,  entrancing  liter- 
ally, which  so  easily  gets  possession 
of  the  man. 

The  spirit,  then,  is  to  make  that 
appetite  a  distinct  study  and  care.  Let 
us,  for  our  own  comfort  at  least,  get 
rid  of  the  old  theory  of  any  sudden, 
instantaneous  conversions  which  re- 
sult in  much.  Sudden  changes,  of 
course,  there  are ;  but  the  result  is  not 
so  certain.  I  have  known  a  good 
many  jugglers  who  could  find  a  half- 
dollar  in  an  orange ;  but  never  one 
of  them  accumulated  half-dollars  by 
this  direct  process.  No.  A  habit  of 
morning  sleeping  is  to  be  counteracted 
by  a  stronger  habit  of  earlier  rising ; 
by  a  habit  —  that  is,  by  a  succession 
of  triumphs — founded  on  a  succession 
of  resolutions,  backed  up  by  a  series 
of  studies  of  yourself,  and  diligently 
prepared  for  by  separate  arrange- 
ments and  combinations,  as  a  general 
prepares  for  a  campaign. 

A  resolution  so  called,  pure  and 
simple,  means  only  this :  "  I  Archip- 
pus,  or  I  Salome,  under  the  light  I 
have,  resolve  that  at  seven  to-morrow 
I  will  leave  my  bed."  Seven  comes. 
The  resolution  is  just  as  likely  then 
to  take  the  other  form  :  "  I  Archip- 
pus,  or  I  Salome,  with  new  experi- 
ence and  more  light,  resolve  that  I 
will  not  leave  my  bed  quite  yet." 
One  resolution  is  as  easily  made  as 
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another,  and,  alas !  it  is  as  easily  kept 
as  the  other. 

The  determination  you  make  re- 
quires a  great  deal  more  than  this 
short-metre  fancy  which  people  call  a 
resolution.  In  my  analysis  of  the 
business,  it  requires  at  least  five  con- 
tingent efforts,  which  may  be  called 
five  processes.  It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  illustrate  these  fully  here ;  in- 
deed, this  whole  series  of  papers  to- 
gether will  not  do  more  than  suggest 
the  illustration.  But  I  will  say  here, 
briefly,  that  the  determination  re- 
quires, 

I.  THE  RESOLUTION. 
II.  THE  STUDY  OF  YOURSELF. 

III.  THE  PREPARATION. 

And  then  THE  PREPARATION  requires, 
A.  REMOVAL  OF  TEMPTATIONS. 
B.'  PROVISION  OF  ALLIES. 
It  will  easily  be  seen  that  the  last 
two  heads,  A  and  B,  subdivide  into 
many  branches.    Before  and  while  we 
attempt  these,  we   must   be    gaining 
the  greatest  alliance  of  all,  which  is, 

IV.  THE  ALLIANCE  WITH  AN  IN- 
FINITE ALLY, 

Which  is  to  say  the  help  of  God. 

First,  as  to  the  resolution*  I  will 
leave  that  to  the  average  common- 
sense  of  the  reader  who  chooses  to  try 
experiments  in  the  management  of 
his  own  life ;  and  I  am  well  aware 
that  all  other  readers  have  abandoned 
me  and  this  paper  long  ago.  I  will 
only  say,  in  passing,  that  what  is 
called  a  resolution  is  a  pretty  sacred 
thing ;  that  the  word  is  not  to  be 
abused,  nor  the  thing  deformed,  by 
frequent  pretences  —  Brummagem  or 
Attleboro'  resolutions  —  made  on  the 
page  of  a  sixteen -year-old's  journal, 
and  made  nowhere  beside.  Do  not 
make  any  resolution  at  all,  unless  you 
are  quite  serious  in  the  affair,  unless 
you  have  looked  at  it  from  many  sides, 
and  have  determined  (that  is  a  good 
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word),  —  unless  you  have  fixed  the 
boundaries  of  things  it  means.  For 
instance,  if  you  have  been  "  carrying 
on'7  all  the  evening  with  Lottie  at 
the  great  ball  at  the  town-hall,  and 
have  gone  home  with  her  and  Lizzie, 
and  all  the  rest  of  them,  at  three  in 
the  morning,  and  then  come  back  to 
bed  to  remember  that  you  have  not 
made  the  last  draft  of  the  verses  which 
you  are  going  to  send  to  us  for  "  Old 
and  New,"  do  not,  as  you  put  the 
candle  out,  "  resolve  "  that  you  will 
get  up  half  an  hour  earlier  than  usual, 
so  that  you  may  finish  them,  and  send 
them  to  us  before  breakfast.  Do  not 
make  any  "  resolutions  "  in  that  con- 
dition of  excitement  which  is  really 
a  condition  of  fatigue.  Go  to  bed,  go 
to  sleep,  and  leave  the  making  of  reso- 
lutions or  determinations  or  verses 
to  more  serious  occasions,  —  to  occa- 
sions when  you  can  take  sight  through 
your  instruments,  can  measure  your 
angles  and  distances,  can  plot  your 
work  neatly,  and  so,  by  careful  calcu- 
lation, can  "  de-term-ine"  where  this 
boundary  and  that,  and  the  other, 
shall  be. 

Now,  I  will  not  say  more  of  the 
business  of  resolution-making,  except- 
ing to  the  faithful  and  loyal  few  who 
shall  accompany  me  in  these  papers  so 
far  as  to  that  one  on  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  Will,  —  one  of  the  most  es- 
sential duties  of  a  brave  knight  of  the 
Eound  Table,  or  of  a  loyal  child  of  an 
unchanging  God. 

But  I  shall  say  a  word  of 

II.  THE  STUDY  OF  YOURSELF, — 
a  business  very  difficult  and  very  dan- 
gerous. It  is,  however,  clear  enough, 
that,  if  you  are  to  "  determine "  at 
what  time  you  rise  from  bed  to-mor- 
row, you  must  know  what  is  your 
true  average  of  sleep,  you  must  know 
whether  you  are  apt  to  sleep  well  or 
ill,  you  must  know  whether  you 


sleep  better  after  two  miles'  walk  in 
the  open  air,  or  after  half  an  hour's 
feet-toasting  before  an  open  fire,  read- 
ing "  Scrope,"  and  "My  Time,  and 
What  I  have  done  with  it."  I  detest 
frequent  self-examination  as  much  as 
the  most  sensible  of  you  ;  but  so  much 
self-examination  I  insist  upon  if  I  am 
to  be  your  professional  adviser.  Un- 
fortunately, at  this  distance  (you 
reading  in  Valparaiso,  while  I  write 
in  Keene),  I  cannot  answer  such  ques- 
tions for  you ;  and  you  must  "  know 
yourself"  well  enough  to  make  your 
own  determinations. 

Granting  that  you  have  found  out 
what  'your  machine  requires,  then 
comes 

A.  Removal  of  Temptation,  and 

B.  Provision  of  Allies. 

To  hold  to  one  illustration,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  always  slept  on  an  iron 
camp-bedstead  eighteen  inches  wide. 
"  When  a  man  wants  to  turn  over,7' 
he  said,  "it  is  time  for  him  to  turn 
out.77  The  Emperor  Nicholas  did  the 
same,  Mr.  Owen  says.  The  principle 
is  well  enough  ;  but  I  think  the  detail 
is  wrong.  Sleep  itself  is  far  too  im- 
portant to  be  made  uncomfortable. 
My  old  friend  Kossiter  fixed  his  alar- 
um, so  that,  at  the  fore-ordained  mo- 
ment, the  bed-clothes  were  dragged 
from  the  bed,  and  Kossiter  lay  shiv- 
ering. I  have  myself  somewhere 
the  drawings  and  specifications  for  a 
patent  (which  I  never  applied  for), 
which  arranges  a  set  of  cams  and 
wheelwork  under  the  bedstead,  which, 
at  the  moment  appointed,  lift  the  pil- 
low end  six  feet,  and  deliver  the 
sleeper  on  his  feet  on  the  now  horizon- 
tal foot-board.  He  is  not  apt  to  sleep 
long  after  that.  E-ossiter  found  an- 
other contrivance,  which  worked  bet- 
ter. The  alarm-clock  st'ruck  a  match, 
which  lighted  the  lamp,  which  boiled 
the  water  for  Rossiter's  shaving.  If 
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Rossiter  staid  in  bed  too  long,  the 
water  boiled  over  upon  his  razor,  and 
clean  shirt,  and  the  prayer-book  his 
mother  gave  him,  and  Coleridge's 
autograph,  and  his  open  pocket-book, 
and  all  the  other  precious  things  he 
could  put  in  a  basin  underneath  when 
he  went  to  bed :  so  he  had  to  get  up 
before  that  moment  came.  But  this 
does  not  properly  come  under  head  A 
as  much  as  under  head  B. 

Without  going  into  these  mechani- 
cal appliances,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that, 
if  you  know  your  breakfast  will  be 
as  good  at  eight  as  at  seven,  there  is 
one  temptation  to  stay  in  bed  till 
eight.  Get  rid  of  that  temptation. 
Make  arrangement  that  at  eight  there 
shall  be  no  breakfast  but  cold  oatmeal- 
porridge  and  water.  And  remove 
other  temptations  in  the  same  way. 
Fitzwilliam  says  that  many  a  man 
has  will  enough  to  throw  the  bed- 
quilt  off  the  bed,  who  has  not  will 
enough  to  get  out  of  the  bed  while  it 
is  on.  That  epigram  illustrates  the 
whole  principle. 

B  is  much  more  important.  B  im- 
plies provision  of  allies  for  the  carry- 
ing-out the  resolution  ;  or,  more  sim- 
ply, it  changes  the  resolution  from 
a  personal  whim  into  a  contract  with 
others.  Now,  where  there  is  a  con- 
tract, both  parties  mus"t  agree  to  its 
suspension.  Now,  please  to  remem- 
ber that  man  is  a  gregarious  animal. 
You  will  find  it  out  if  you  can  finish 
these  papers,  even  if  you  never  knew 
it  before.  Man  lives  and  breathes 
and  moves,  and  has  his  being,  as  a  part 
of  a  great  organism  named  mankind. 
This  organism  is  a  family,  of  which 


the  father  is  God.  Following  our 
illustration,  now,  let  the  resolver 
ally  himself,  for  his  resolution,  with 
as  large  a  company  as  he  can.  If  it 
could  be  determined  by  a  whole 
family,  that  all  would  rise  at  seven, 
and  breakfast  at  seven-thirty,  and 
that  there  should  be  no  breakfast  for 
any  till  all  met,  each  of  them  would 
have  for  his  efficiency  the  help  and 
support  of  all  the  others.  The  Devil 
Belial  would  appear  just  as  he  does 
now ;  but  he  would  attack  a  circle 
standing  so  as  to  support  each  other : 
and  each  one,  though  he  only  saw 
the  Devil,  would  know  he  had  the  help 
of  all  beside.  He  is  bound  in  honor 
to  them :  it  is  no  longer  his  own 
whim,  or  his  own  comfort,  that  is  at 
issue  ;  it  is  the  comfort,  the  duty,  the 
happiness,  of  those  who  are  nearer  to 
him,  and  dearer  I  hope,  than  is  any 
thing  he  calls  his  own. 

Best  of  all,  of  course,  when  such 
alliance  is  the  infinite  Alliance.  Al- 
mighty power  is  the  best  of  re-enforce- 
ments. Pledge  yourself  to  God,  that 
to-morrow  morning,  at  eight  o'clock, 
you  will  render  a  special  service  to 
him  in  the  building-up  of  the  world, 
ask  him  in  good  faith  to  help  you 
through  in  that  duty  then  and  there, 
and  you  will  not  be  likely  to  find 
yourself  in  bed  at  nine. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  all  through 
these  suggestions,  that  I  am  taking 
for  granted  an  easy  handling  of  men- 
tal and  physical  faculties ;  a  handling 
much  easier  than  some  people  have. 
I  shall  therefore  speak  of  that  matter 
in  our  next  number  j  that  is  to  say, 
of  EXERCISE. 
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THE    WEST    VIRGINIA    CAMPAIGN   OF  1861. 

BY   AN    OFFICER    OF    U.    S.    ENGINEERS. 


I  RECEIVED  orders,  May  1,  1861, 
to  join  Major-Gen.  G.  B.  McClellari, 
Ohio  Volunteers,  and  joined  that  offi- 
cer at  Cincinnati  upon  the  14th  of 
May ;  and  the  same  day  I  was  or- 
dered, and  passed  on,  to  Cairo,  111., 
as  confidential  officer  and  engineer,  to 
fortify  that  position,  and  Bird  Point 
opposite,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mississippi.  And  during  the  next 
ten  days  that  I  remained  there,  I 
traced  out,  and  had  commenced,  two 
lines  of  defence.  The  inner  one,  for 
the  protection  of  stores  and  a  garri- 
son of  some  three  thousand  men,  was 
well  under  way,  as  also  a  battery  at 
the  South  Point.  I  also  laid  out  a 
work  at  Bird  Point,  about  a  hun- 
dred yards  square,  with  bastions  at 
the  two  diagonal  corners,  —  south-west 
and  north-east  j  the  other  two  angles 
having  been  made  slightly  acute  for 
a  better  flanking  fire. 

From  constant  and  reliable  reports 
of  refugees,  and  with  the  knowledge 
I  had  of  the  thirty-five  thousand  to 
forty  thousand  troops  of  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, and  Illinois,  then  embodied 
under  Gen.  McClellan's  orders,  and  for 
whom  I  found  there  were  steamers 
enough  on  the  rivers  near,  I  was  fully 
satisfied  that  the  Mississippi  could 
be  swept  to  New  Orleans,  and  held 
firmly ;  and,  Gen.  J.  H.  Prentiss  (111. 
Vols.)  in  command  there  coinciding,  I 
then  earnestly  urged  this  course  upon 
Gen.  McClellan. 

The  general  at  first  sent  Dr.  Stuke- 
ly  (U.S.A.),  and  again  Capt.  John 
Rogers  (U.S.N.),  to  learn  more  defi- 
nitely of  these  probabilities  ;  and,  im- 
mediately after  Rogers'  return,  I  was 
(on  May  23)  telegraphed  to.  go  back  to 


Cincinnati,  as  Major  Marcy  (chief  of 
staff)  informed  me  on  my  arrival,  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  in  carrying  out 
that  project  for  the  seizure  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River. 

But,  the  day  after  my  orders  were 
sent  me,  the  telegraphic  news  reached 
Gen.  McClellan,  of  the  irruption  of 
the  rebel  general,  R.  S.  Garnett,  into 
West  Virginia,  —  a  part  of  his  district, 
—  with  a  force  of  several  thousand 
men.  Gen.  McClellan  immediately 
visited  Indianapolis  to  review  the  In- 
diana troops  there,  commanded  by  the 
Indiana  brigadier-general,  T.  A.  Mor- 
ris, whom  he  at  once  ordered  to  Graf  ton, 
Va.,  with  several  Indiana  regiments 
(the  Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Ninth),  and 
the  Ohio  Fourteenth,  under  Col.  James 
Steedman;  which  place  Gen.  Morris 
reached  (by  the  way  of  Wheeling)  by 
the  1st  of  June. 

While  at  Cincinnati,  awaiting  (as 
his  chief  engineer)  Gen.  McClellan's 
return,  I  received  his  orders,  stated  to 
be  on  the  application  of  Gen.  Morris, 
to  join  that  general  at  Wheeling ; 
which  I  did  about  May  30  ;  and,  within 
some  two  days  after,  I  was  requested 
by  Gen.  Morris  to  act  confidentially 
for  him,  and  according  to  my  best 
judgment,  in  organizing  and  prepar- 
ing the  troops  then  reaching  him  for 
service  in  West  Virginia. 

Gen.  T.  A.  Morris  was  a  distin- 
guished graduate  of  West  Point,  of 
the  year  1834 ;  but,  for  many  years,  he 
had  been  a  resident  of  Indianapolis, 
where  his  noble  character  had  en- 
deared him  to  the  people  of  Indiana : 
so  that  his  influence  was  invaluable 
to  the  government  in  bringing  out  the 
first  troops  for  the  war.  And,  of  all 
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the  first  ten  generals  that  I  was 
brought  in  contact  with  in  this  war, 
there  was  no  one  surpassed,  if  any  one 
equalled,  him  in  his  most  unselfish 
devotion  to  the  public  service.  His 
chief  aide  (or  chief  of  staff)  was  Major 
John  Love,  a  West-Point  graduate, 
and  a  careful,  faithful  friend  of  Gen. 
Morris  ;  his  junior  aide  a  Lieut.  Hines  ; 
his  assistant  adjutant-general  was 
Capt.  I.  A.  Stein,  a  talented  and  ac- 
complished officer  of  the  volunteers ; 
and  his  quartermaster,  Capt.  D.  L. 
Smith,  one  of  the  most  useful  and  faith- 
ful men  for  his  grade  and  duties  that  I 
have  ever  known.  These  officers  were 
the  main  assistants  of  Gen.  Morris,  as 
his  staff,  through  the  whole  campaign. 
Upon  reaching  Grafton,  a  railroad 
position  some  thirty  to  forty  miles 
south-west  of  Wheeling,  Col.  Kelly, 
with  the  First  West  Virginia  Infantry, 
was  found  in  command ;  and  it  was 
learned  that  Col.  G.  A.  Porterfield  of 
the  rebel  Virginians,  with  his  regi- 
ment and  some  other  troops,  was  at 
Philippi,  twelve  miles  south.  And 
two  expeditions  were  at  once  sent  out, 
that  very  night,  by  Gen.  Morris,  to 
cut  him  off,  —  one  to  our  left,  or  east 
of  the  Tyger  B-iver,  under  Col.  Kelly  ; 
the  other  under  Col.  Dumont,  Seventh 
Indiana,  with  parts  of  the  Sixth  and 
Ninth  Iowa  (and  with  Lander  assist- 
ant aide-de-camp,  afterwards  general), 
went  from  our  right  to  cut  off  es- 
cape to  the  south-west.  These  troops 
marched  all  night  in  violent  rains,  and 
met  very  nearly  at  daylight,  at  either 
end  of  the  bridge,  at  the  west  of  the 
village  of  Philippi ;  though  had  Kel- 
ly's guide  been  faithful,  or  done  his 
duty,  and  brought  his  troops  in  at  the 
east  of  the  village,  the  whole  force 
must  have  been  captured  without  re- 
sistance. The  old  road  actually  en- 
tered the  town  on  the  east  over  the 
hill  north. 


As  it  was,  with  a  slight  collision,  in 
which  Kelly  only  was  wounded  (by  a 
rebel  commissary  clerk),  the  whole 
force  of  Porterfield  was  routed  towards 
Beverly,  thirty  miles  south-east  (he 
himself  escaping  with  only  the  "clothes 
he  stood  in),  leaving  all  the  "  public 
property,"  several  boxes  of  "  squirrel 
rifles,"  their  ammunition,  six  flags  and 
colors  (four  of  which  I  secured  for 
McClellan),  Porterfield's  trunk,  com- 
mission, epaulets,  &c. ;  and  all  their 
bags  and  baggage,  all  their  private 
property,  every  thing  were  left  behind 
them. 

I  had  made  a  request  to  accompany 
Kelly's  expedition  at  its  starting  from 
Grafton ;  but  Gen.  Morris  replied, 
"  I  have  more  important  duties  for 
you  here."  But  when,  at  noon  the 
next  day,  Lander  came  down,  appar- 
ently completely  exhausted,  reporting 
a  hard  fight,  and  Col.  Kelly  mortal- 
ly wounded,  and  that  our  new  troops 
were  greatly  disorganized,  and  in  fear 
of  a  return  attack  from  Porterfield, 
Gen.  Morris  turned  to  me,  saying, 
"  You  must  go  up  and  take  command." 
And  (by  an  engine  kept  ready  for 
the  part  of  the  route  four  miles  west 
to  Webster)  I  left  in  ten  minutes, 
—  as  soon  as  Gen.  Morris's  orders  to 
take  command  could  be  written  ;  and, 
taking  horse  for  the  twelve  miles 
from  Webster,  I  reached  Philippi, 
at  four  to  five,  P.M.,  and  finding  Col. 
Kelly  lying,  as  was  supposed,  mortal- 
ly wounded,  I  took  Col.  Dumont  and 
the  other  commandants  of  regiments, 
with  me  (no  one  of  them  hesitating, 
or  objecting  to  my  command  by  Gen. 
Morris's  orders),  and,  examining  the 
three  outlet  roads  from  the  village,  I 
placed  one  of  these  regiments  at  each 
of  these  roads,  without  posts  and 
pickets  in  advance  against  the  feared 
surprise,  retaining  Dumont  (as  senior) 
for  a  reserve  at  the  court-house, 
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whither  he  had  found,  or  caused  to  be 
brought,  the  most  of  the  captured 
property. 

A  report  was  at  once  sent  to  Gen. 
Morris  in  the  morning,  that  we  had 
had  no  attack  during  the  night ;  and 
about  that  time,  the  anticipated  dan- 
ger being  over,  Col.  Dumont  began  to 
fret,  and  to  ask  who  was  in  command, 
or  whether  he  was  not  the  senior. 
But  when,  by  the  return  note  from  Gen. 
Morris  in  the  afternoon,  I  was  recalled 
to  Grafton,  as  needed  there,  and  Du- 
mont found  he  was  to  be  left  on  his 
own  resources,  he  urged  me  greatly 
to  remain  in  command ;  and  his  pres- 
sure afterwards  was  so  strong  on  Gen. 
Morris  for  this,  that  I  was  sent  back 
for  more  permanent  command  there, 
the  second  day  after,  or  about  the  5th 
or  6th  of  June. 

I  had  known  the  rebel  commander 
(Col.  Porterfield)  in  Mexico,  as  adju- 
tant of  Hamtramck's  Virginia  regi- 
ment, and  esteemed  him  so  much,  that 
I  had,  years  afterwards,  given  him  a 
clerkship  in  Washington.  And  as, 
during  this  second  visit,  I  found  we 
had  captured  all  his  personal  baggage, 
which  we  neither  wished  to  pillage  nor 
retain,  as  our  men  had  not,  at  that 
time,  their  appetites  whetted  for  plun- 
der (as  was  the  case  afterwards,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  with  some  at  Corrick's 
Ford),  I  had  the  wish  to  return  him 
this  personal  property :  and  propos- 
ing it  to  Gen.  Morris,  then  at  Grafton, 
he  telegraphed  McClellan,  who  ap- 
proved it ;  and  within  a  day  or  two  I 
sent  out  for  this  purpose  a  shrewd,  con- 
fidential officer,  with  a  few  men  and  a 
wagon,  to  take  Col.  Porterfi eld's  trunk, 
&c.,  to  him,  to  Beverly,  where  he  was 
supposed  to  be,  —  about  thirty  miles 
south-east  of  Philippi.  Of  course, 
this  officer  was  not  to  go  with  his 
eyes  shut ;  and  he  did  not  do  so.  For 
finding  no  troops  on  the  whole  route 


to  stop  him,  and  but  a  small  guard 
at  Beverly,  he  pushed  on  eight  miles 
farther,  to  Huttonsville,  to  deliver  the 
property.  His  return,  of  course,  as- 
sured us  of  our  security  from  any 
large  force  for  some  forty  miles  to  our 
front. 

I  regret  to  say  that  I  received, 
in  answer  a  letter  from  Porterfield, 
which,  though  very  civil  otherwise, 
was  not  entirely  ingenuous,  denying, 
as  it  did,  that  the  trunk  was  his  own. 
On  which  (the  mails  not  being  then 
entirely  stopped)  I  replied  to  him 
that  it  contained  his  own  commission 
as  colonel,  military  books  with  his 
name  in  them,  and  the  hat  and  epau- 
lets of  his  rank.  This  commission  I 
had  retained;  and  subsequently,  in 
August,  I  received  a  letter  from  his 
wife  at  Martinsburg,  Va.,  on  our 
border-lines,  which  requested  the  re- 
turn of  that  commission  ;  while  she  • 
enclosed  me  the  proceedings  of  a  court 
of  inquiry  upon  her  husband  for  this 
flight  from  Philippi.  This  court  was, 
as  it  appeared,  presided  over  by  Col. 
Taliaferro  of  the  Twenty-third  rebel 
Virginia  Regiment ;  which  regiment 
we  had,  in  the  mean  time  (in  July), 
routed,  with  the  capture  of  his  flag 
and  baggage,  &c.,  at  Corrick's  Ford,  as 
will  be  seen  hereafter. 

I  continued  at  Philippi  as  captain 
—  confidential  aide  —  in  command, 
(though  addressed  as  colonel  by  Gen. 
Morris)  for  some  two  to  three  weeks  ; 
there  being  about  four  regiments,  or 
some  twenty-five  hundred  to  three 
thousand  men  there ;  Col.  James  Steed- 
man  (Fourteenth  Ohio),  Col.  Dumont 
(Seventh  Indiana),  being  senior 
colon-els :  of  the  others,  there  were 
Col.  Crittenden  (Sixth  Indiana),  Col. 
Milroy  (Ninth  Indiana),  and  Col. 
Irvine  with  a  battalion  of  the  Six- 
teenth Ohio  Regiment,  and  a  section 
of  Col.  Barnett's  (Cleveland,  O.)  ar- 
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tillery.  In  front,  south-east,  fourteen 
miles  on  the  hither  side  of  the  Laurel 
Mountains,  on  the  Beverly  Road,  lay 
Gen.  E.  S.  Garnett,  the  chief  rebel 
commander,  in  a  fortified  camp,  with, 
as  it  was  finally  ascertained,  some  five 
thousand  to  six  thousand  men  at  least, 
held  in  an  iron  discipline,  with  some  four 
hundred  to  six  hundred  finely  mounted 
cavalry.  And  constant  scouting  and 
skirmishing  was  occurring* night  and 
day  in  the  dozen  miles  between  our 
camps  ;  men  being  killed  and  taken 
on  either  side  now  and  then.  We  had 
no  mounted  men,  until  Gen.  Morris, 
after  much  dela}^,  procured  fifty  Colt's 
revolvers ;  when  he  bought  horses, 
saddles  and  bridles  to  match,  and  we 
mounted  some  fifty  men  of  the  infan- 
try regiments.  But  within  one  week 
more  than  half  of  them  were  dismount- 
ed and  useless;  the  horses  or  men 
becoming  unfit  for  the  service. 

We  were  several  (some  eight  or  ten) 
days  in  this  position,  where  some  of 
the  colonels  —  especially  Milroy,  a 
good,  brave,  but  rash  officer — were  con- 
stantly urging  me  to  attack  Garnett ; 
for  which,  I  understood,  I  had  the 
authority  from  Gen.  Morris  (then  at 
Grafton  )  whenever  I  deemed  it  to  be 
judicious.  But,  not  then  being  able  to 
obtain  the  slightest  assured  information 
of  the  numbers  or  strength  of  Garnett's 
forces,  I  constantly  and  positively 
refused  until  I  should  have  some 
such  knowledge.  I,  however,  was  sat- 
isfied that  his  force  was  far  superior 
to  our  own  ;  and,  sending  this  word  to 
Gen.  Morris,  he  telegraphed  to  McClel- 
lan,  at  Cincinnati,  who  sent  some  ad- 
ditional regiments ;  and,  these  begin- 
ning to  arrive  about  the  12th  and 
14th  of  June,  I  arranged  for  a  double 
attack  on  Garnett  at  Laurel  Hill. 
I  proposed  to  start  at  mid-day,  about 
half  my  force  to  go  in  wagons  for 
half  the  distance  (for  greater  speed, 


and  to  save  them  from  fatigue)  by  a 
blind  forest  road,  from  our  right  at 
Philippi,  to  take  Garnett  in  rear  from 
the  south  side  of  Laurel  Hill ;  while 
I  myself  planned  to  move  twelve 
hours  later  with  the  remaining  force, 
to  attack  him  in  front,  some  twelve  to 
fourteen  miles  distant ;  and  I  actually 
wrote  letters,  saying,  "  Unless  bad  luck 
or  McClellan  comes,  by  Friday  I  will 
have  Garnett." 

But  McClellan  did  come  by  that 
Friday  (about  the  19th  July)  ;  and, 
on  explaining  the  plans  to  him, 
he,  soon  after  this,  directed  a  simi- 
lar movement,  though  over  greater 
space,  and  involving  greater  delay. 
Instead  of  a  near  attack,  by  crossing 
within  the  triangle  (of  fifteen  to 
twenty  miles  on  a  side)  between  Phi- 
lippi, Buckhannon,  and  Laurel  Hill, 
to  Garnett's  Camp,  by  a  march  of  some 
twenty  hours,  as  had  been  intended,  he 
decided  to  act  on  the  roads  of  the  lar- 
gest triangle  (of  twenty-five  to  thir- 
ty miles  of  a  side),  which  connects 
the-towns  of  Philippi,  Buckhannon, 
and  Beverly  ;  which  involved  a  delay 
that  was  eventually  prolonged  to  four 
weeks,  —  up  to  the  12th  and  13th 
July. 

In  the  mean  time,  McClellan  con- 
tinued my  duties  with  Morris  as  his 
own  confidential  officer,  —  a  position 
that,  in  fact,  I  held  with  Morris  also. 
And  he  soon  began  to  send  the  bulk 
of  the  troops  to  Buckhannon  (some 
thirty-five  miles  south-west  of  Graf- 
ton)  with  all  the  mounted  men, — three 
organized  squadrons ;  although,  on  my 
earnest  representation  to  him  of  their 
great  necessity  to  us,  he  had  prom- 
ised "to  divide"  with  us  at  Philippi, 
but  did  not.  And  he  brought  to- 
gether there  at  Buckhannon  some  nine 
thousand  men  in  front  of  Pegram's 
twenty-five  hundred,  while  he  left  Mor- 
ris, with  little  more  than  three  thou- 
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sand  men,  at  Philippi,  to  watch  Gar- 
nett's five  thousand  or  six  thousand 
men  intrenched  at  fourteen  miles  dis- 
tance, to  guard  that  he  should  not  come 
North,  towards  us,  or  escape  to  his 
right  or  left,  on  our  side  of  Laurel 
Hill.  And,  of  this  force  of  ours,  he 
even  ordered  away  the  Sixth  Ohio 
Regiment  (some  eight  hundred  men)  ; 
but  he  allowed  them  finally  to  remain, 
upon  strong  letters  of  remonstrance 
from  both  Morris  and  myself,  but  with 
a  harsh  letter  to  Morris,  that  he  should 
consider  any  further  application  for 
troops  as  equivalent  to  a  resignation 
of  his  command. 

With  our  pickets  and  detachments 
constantly  skirmishing  day  and  night, 
we  continued  in  this  position  for  six 
or  eight  days,  under  orders  to  watch, 
and  hold  Gariiett  in  check;  while 
McClellan,  as  we  understood,  was  pre- 
paring to  attack  him,  as  we  expected, 
each  day.  But  at  length,  one  evening, 
at  ten,  P.M.,  we  received  orders  from 
McClellan  to  move  forward,  and  take 
position  at  Eliot's  place,  near  Beel- 
ington  (about  a  mile  and  a  half 
short  of  Garnett's  camp),  by  six  the 
next  morning.  And  by  this  order  we 
were  directed  to  leave  the  road,  and 
cross  and  recross  the  river  on  our 
right  to  avoid  a  supposed  defile.  I 
was  immediately  intrusted  with  the 
entire  order  and  arrangement  of  the 
troops,  times  of  starting,  &c. ;  and  at 
once  told  Gen.  Morris  that  we  must 
not  cross  the  river  as  ordered,  as  it 
would  give  the  alarm  (if  not  given 
before),  and  expose  us  to  destruction. 
The  troops  moved  at  two,  A.M.,  in  a 
special,  written,  regular  order  given 
out ;  and,  marching  till  just  before 
daylight,  we  had  reached  half  way, 
when  we  rested  at  the  head  of  the 
column  some  twenty  minutes  to  close 
up.  And  then  we  moved  rapidly  to 
Eliot's,  reaching  there  by  five,  A.M., 


and  meeting  mounted  pickets,  or  their 
scouts,  first,  only  within  a  half-mile 
of  Eliot's,  when  they  fired  upon  us,  and 
fled  rapidly  to  the  main  body,  to  give 
the  alarm  of  "  a  scouting-party,"  as  we 
heard  they  supposed  us  to  be.  We 
had  expected  to  meet  them  several 
miles  in  advance  of  this  position,  as 
we  should  have  done  but  for  this  gross 
and  unusual  negligence  on  their  part. 

I  led  this  movement  with  the  ad- 
vance company  of  skirmishers,  using 
my  own  judgment  in  every  case  before 
I  would  allow  delay  to  the  column  for 
scouting.  And,  although  flanked  by 
platoons  of  men  scattered  on  the  right 
and  left,  we  marched  steadily,  even 
with  them  and  the  column  close  in 
rear  of  us,  through  all  open  fields  of 
two  hundred  or  three  hundred  yards 
width  in  all  cases,  —  except  only  in 
woods,  on  a  hillside  above  us,  and 
the  few  short  distances  where  woods 
occurred  on  both  sides  ;  and  the  col- 
umn was  really  not  delayed  one  half- 
hour  on  such  accounts.  And  I  have 
never  doubted,  that,  had  we  been  per- 
mitted to  push  on,  we  could  have  sur- 
prised Garnett  in  his  camp  that  morn- 
ing. His  pickets  or  his  scouts  had 
been  so  unusually  and  unaccountably 
absent  or  neglectful  as  to  leave  the 
whole  route  unguarded,  and  even  un- 
watched,  as  stated. 

We  established  ourselves  as  directed, 
with  the  headquarters  at  Eliot's  house, 
and  with  most  of  the  command  in 
advance  of  us  some  half-mile,  with 
pickets  beyond  to  nearly  twice  that 
distance;  and  a  small  intrenchment 
was  attempted  on  a  rocky  hill  within 
our  lines,  one  afternoon,  while,  during 
a  violent  thunder-storm,  we  expected 
an  attack  from  Garnett's  forces  under 
cover  of  the  heavy  rain  and  darkness 
of  the  storm.  The  advance  of  the  ene- 
my was  actually  reported;  and  the 
precaution  of  the  artillery  fire  (the 
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first  that  many  of  our  men  had  ever 
witnessed),  into  the  advancing  storm- 
cloud,  supposed  to  cover  the  rebel 
approach,  made  a  spectacle  very  ex- 
citing as  well  as  grand;  while  with 
each  order  for  the  discharge  came 
forth  the  approving  cheer  from  the 
men  at  their  intrenching  work,  —  the 
"  Bully  for  you  ! "  of  the  Western  men, 
—  the  first  time  I  had  ever  heard 
this  cry. 

And  for  nearly  a  week,  with  occa- 
sional alarms  of  an  attack  in  force,  we 
watched  this  road  to  the  north,  and 
those  to  the  right  and  left,  along  the 
north  face  of  the  mountain,  as  ordered 
by  McClellan;  it  being  understood  (as 
was  stated  by  him)  that  he  was  to 
take  care  of  the  road  south,  over  the 
mountain ;  by  which  road  Garnett 
eventually  escaped.  We  had  daily 
skirmishing  —  now  and  then  a  man 
killed,  and  some  two  to  five  wounded 
each  day,  on  either  side  —  for  the  five 
or  six  days  we  lay  there ;  from  time 
to  time  routing  out  Garnett's  camp 
with  our  artillery,  which  I  had  placed 
on  the  different  near  hills  as  they 
could  reach  him.  This,  continued  until 
about  seven,  A.M.,  on  the  morning  of 
the  12th  of  July;  when  a  sergeant 
of  the  command  (a  preacher  at  home), 
who  had  been  on  picket,  or  (scouting 
on  his  own  account),  came  rushing  into 
Morris's  headquarters  at  Eliot's  House, 
crying  out,  "  They  are  gone,  they  are 
all  gone !  We  can  see  no  one  in  their 
camp."  I  mounted  at  once,  and  went 
forward  to  Garnett's  camp,  reconnoi- 
tring carefully  as  we  came  near,  and 
entered  the  works,  which  I  found 
were  in  a  continuous  line  from  the 
woods  at  the  north  to  the  mountain 
on  the  west.  I  there  saw  manifest 
signs  of  their  leaving  in  great  haste. 
Many  articles  of  value,  even,  had  been 
abandoned,  and  much  that  was  useful. 
I  sent  back  at  once  to  request  that 


Gen.  Morris  would  send  forward  two 
regiments,  and  a  wagon-load  or  two  of 
biscuit,  for  the  pursuit.  And  while 
ivaiting  for  these  in  Garnett's  camp, 
about  nine,  A.M.,  I  received  from  Gen. 
Morris  an  order  sent  to  him  by  Gen. 
McClellan,  informing  him  of  the  rout 
of  Pegram,  and.  forbidding  him  to  at- 
tack Garnett. 

As  soon  as  the  first  regiment  ar- 
rived, we  started  to  go  over  the  Laurel 
Mountain,  and  reach  the  south  side, 
about  three  or  four  miles  distant,  be- 
tween one  and  two,  P.M.  Here  Gen. 
Morris  joined  us ;  and,  after  remaining 
an  hour  or  so,  he  returned  to  camp  to 
bring  up  the  rest  of  his  men.  But'he 
directed  me  not  to  move  from  that  po- 
sition until  he  rejoined  us,  as  he  ex- 
pected to  some  time  that  afternoon. 
We  very  soon  ascertained  that  Gar- 
nett, instead  of  continuing  south  to 
Beverly  (ten  or  twelve  miles  distant), 
had  turned  to  his  left,  to  the  north- 
east, on  a  road  at  the  foot  of  the  Lau- 
rel Mountain,  towards  the  village  of 
New  Interest.  While  delayed  here, 
and  after  writing  and  sending  off 
a  report  to  McClellan,  I  exacted  a,  pos- 
itive promise  from  Col.  Milroy  of  the 
Ninth  Indiana  Regiment  (whose  ill- 
judged  zeal  I  greatly  feared),  that  he 
would  remain  there,  as  we  were  ordered 
by  Morris ;  and  I  then  made  a  re- 
connoissance  to  the  front,  towards 
Leedsville,  two  to  three  miles  south. 
Yet  upon  my  return,  about  dusk,  I 
found  Milroy,  in  his  earnestness,  had 
broken  his  word  with  me,  and  started 
off  with  his  regiment  (all  the  command 
following)  to  the  north-east,  on  the 
road  at  the  mountain's  foot,  on  the 
trail  of  Garnett.  I  overtook  him  on 
the  route,  about  a  mile  and  a  half, 
and  finally  prevented  his  farther  ad- 
vance, but  not  till  I  had  lain  down  in 
the  road,  for  his  men  to  march  over 
me  if  he  persisted. 
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The  troops  then  closed  up  somewhat, 
and  went  into  bivouac ;  there  being  but 
one  small  farmhouse  near,  which  gave 
cover  to  many  of  the  officers  during  a 
violent  storm  that  commenced  at  dark, 
and  lasted  most  of  the  night.  About 
nine  or  ten,  P.M.,  Gen.  Morris  joined 
us,  and  was  quite  indignant  at  Mil- 
roy's  disobedience,  saying  he  should 
not  lead  the  inarch  in  the  pursuit  on 
the  next  day  to  punish  him  for  this 
disobedience  of  his  order;  by  which 
he  had  found  every  thing  —  artillery, 
wagons,  and  all  —  were  in  the  greatest 
confusion  on  this  narrow  mountain- 
path  at  midnight. 

About  ten,  P.M.,  orders  came  from 
McClellan,  then  at  Beverly  (in  re- 
sponse to  my  report),  for  us  to  pursue 
with  the  earliest  light,  and  stating 
that  Gen.  Hill  had  orders  sent  him 
to  intercept  Garnett  where  he  was 
expected  to  pass  at  the  "  Bed  House," 
near  Oakland,  some  twenty-five  or 
thirty  miles  to  the  north-east  of  us. 

At  daylight  of  the  13th,  I  started 
in  command  of  the  advance  column, 
with  Col.  Steedman  (Fourteenth 
Ohio)  leading,  then  two  guns  of  Col. 
Barnett's  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Artillery, 
then  Col.  Duinont  (Seventh  Indi- 
ana), a  battalion  'of  the  Sixteenth  Ohio 
(Lieut.-Col.  Irvine),  and  last  Col. 
Milroy  (Ninth  Indiana),  placed  in 
rear  on  account  of  disobedience  and 
breach  of  promise  of  the  day  before ; 
there  being  some  eighteen  hundred 
men  in  all.  On  reaching  New  In- 
terest, at  six  to  seven,  A.M.,  we  be- 
gan to  rfnd  the  camp  equipage  scat- 
tered along  the  road  ;  first  tent-poles, 
then  tents,  and  then  camp-furniture. 
And  soon  we  made  sure  that  Garnett 
had  turned  off  over  a  winding,  hilly 
road,  to  his  right,  which  passed  over 
several  mountain  spurs  to  branches  of 
the  Cheat  Eiver,  and  led  to  the  village 
of  St.  Georges,  some  fifteen  to  twenty 


miles  to  the  north-east  on  its  right 
bank;  and,  later,  we  found,  as  we 
entered  this  mountain  road,  that  the 
more  valuable  camp-furniture  was 
then  being  left  behind,  and  among 
the  first  (probably  as  an  example),  the 
fine  camp-stools,  &c.  (as  marked)  of 
Gen.  Garnett  himself.  We  then  came 
upon  barricades  of  trees  felled  across 
the  roads  upon  the  mountain  slopes, 
and  at  all  defiles  and  steep  "hill- 
sides :  "  some  eighteen  or  twenty  such 
obstructions,  from  eighty  to  three 
hundred  yards  in  extent  on  the  road, 
were  encountered  in  the  march  of 
some  eight  to  ten  miles  over  two 
spurs  of  the  mountains.  The  rebels, 
fortunately  for  us,  left  their  axes  as 
they  fled  from  our  advance  skirmish- 
ers, sometimes  by  twos  and  threes, 
struck  into  the  trees  woodman  like, 
sometimes  by  the  boxful  even ;  and 
thus  we  were  soon  enabled,  with  our 
Western  woodsmen,  to  clear  these 
roads  even  for  our  artillery:  so  that, 
when  we  eventually  reached  the  Cheat 
Hiver,  near  noon,  our  guns  joined  our 
advance  regiment  (Steedman 's)  with- 
in twenty  to  thirty  minutes  after. 

On  this  route,  about  ten  to  eleven, 
A.M.,  after  passing  the  second  moun- 
tain-spur, we  came  upon  the  last  camp 
of  Garnett,  deserted  in  such  haste, 
that  the  provisions  were  actually 
cooking  upon  the  fires,  and  were 
-soon  devoured  by  our  half-famished 
men;  for  many  of  them,  as  I  that 
morning  learned,  had  had  nothing  to 
eat  since  they  left  their  own  camp 
early  the  day  before,  from  the  over- 
sight of  their  officers,  or  in  their  haste 
to  join  in  the  pursuit ;  I  myself  se- 
curing a  cracker  and  a  bit  of  broiled 
pork,  —  almost  my  first  food  for 
twenty-four  hours. 

About  ten  to  eleven,  A.M.,  we  came 
upon  some  wagons  loaded  with  cloth- 
ing, drab  overcoats,  &c. ;  with  which 
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I  at  once  equipped  our  advance  skir- 
mishers, to  deceive  the  enemy,  as 
well  as  to  protect  ourselves  from  the 
violent  storm  which  had  been  raging 
for  several  hours.  The  drab  overcoats 
(made  of  their  negro  cloth)  I  found 
were  quite  useful  in  masking  our  ap- 
proach from  the  stragglers  of  the 
rebels  in  front,  or  from  their  desert- 
ers, who,  in  several  instances,  were, 
at  the  first,  much  alarmed  at  the  idea 
that  they  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
their  own  rear-guard  while  attempt- 
ing to  escape.  And  at  length,  after  a 
march  of  four  to  five  hours  during  this 
most  violent  rain,  in  which  it  poured 
through  my  felt  hat,  down  my  neck, 
through  my  clothes,  and  down  inside 
my  boots  (the  men  being  much  worse 
off,  as  I  fear,  as  they  were  frequently 
over  their  ankles  in  mud),  we  left  the 
mountain-passes,  and  came  upon 
the  signs  of  cultivation,  and  reached 
the  river  —  the  Black  Fork  of  the 
Cheat  River  —  about  five  miles  above 
or  south-west  of  its  junction.  I  crossed 
with  two  or  three  officers,  direct- 
ing all  others  to  remain  on  our 
own  side.  We  immediately  discov- 
ered the  rebel  wagon-train  resting  in 
a  field  in  the  river  bottom,  about 
five  hundred  yards  in  advance,  and 
apparently  entirely  unsuspicious  of 
our  approach.  I  at  once  directed  Col. 
Steedman,  as  soon  as  he  could  learn 
that  our  guns  were  near  his  regiment, 
and  Dumont  well  up  behind  them, 
that  he  should  cross  carefully ;  and 
passing  along  by  the  road  on  the 
right  bank,  as  it  curved  to  our  left, 
and  was  screened  by  the  thick  trees 
and  bushes  on  the  right  of  this  road, 
he  was  to  endeavor  to  pass  to  the 
right  and  rear  of  their  wagons,  with- 
out, as  appeared  possible,  his  being 
discovered. 

These    guns  of  Barnett  were   re- 
ported to  be  well  up,  and  Dumont  just 


behind  them,  ready  to  close  in  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  after ;  and 
the  movement  of  Steedman  com- 
menced with  every  prospect  of  his 
getting  to  their  rear  unseen,  and  of 
capturing  the  whole  train,  as  he 
moved  \vith  much  boldness  and  dis- 
cretion. But,  at  this  juncture,  a 
scoundrel  straggler,  who  had  crossed 
without  permission,  fired  off  his  mus- 
ket in  the  air,  towards  the  wagon- 
train,  as  I  could  only  suppose  on  pur- 
pose to  drive  them  forward,  and  avoid 
a  fight.  I  endeavored  to  gallop  over 
him  with  my  horse ;  but  he  escaped 
down  the  steep  bank  into  the  river. 
But  the  train,  for  this  time  at  least, 
was  saved;  for  we  saw  the  wagons 
move  on  immediately  after,  and  then 
two  lines  of  infantry  draw  out  to  pro- 
tect them ;  and  they  started  on'  the  run 
for  the  next  ford. 

I  delayed  Steedman  there  until 
most  of  our  troops  had  closed  up ;  and 
then  we  moved  on  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, crossing  this  second  ford  after 
covering  with  our  fire  the  adjacent 
hills  to  prevent  a  suspected  ambuscade. 
And  about  two  miles  farther  on,  from 
a  high  hill,  we  came  in  sight  of  their 
regiments,  on  a  regular  run,  and  so 
near,  that  I  ordered  up  the  guns, 
directing  the  vis  a  tergo  of  a  few  dis- 
charges to  expedite  their  movement, 
already  characterized  by  one  of  our 
Western  captains  as  a  "long  dog- 
trot." 

This  force  was  still  followed  as  rap- 
idly as  possible ;  although  two  mes- 
sages had  already  reached  me  from 
Gen.  Morris,  each  with  a  contingency, 
fortunately,  "  to  stop  the  pursuit."  I 
had  the  first  message  before  I  came 
to  the  first  ford :  it  was  brought  by 
young  Pritchard  (son  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  Sixth  Indiana),  who  had 
been  sent  back  with  the  first  flag, 
captured,  as  it  was,  under  my  horse's 
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feet.  This  order  required,  that,  if  I 
"  was  not  sure  of  reaching  the  enemy 
within  two  or  three  hours,"  I  "must 
halt,  and  rest  my  men."  The  second' 
message,  by  Sergeant-Major  Fletcher 
of  the  Sixth  Indiana,  directed  me  to 
stop,  and  rest  my  men,  unless  I  "  was 
immediately  upon  the  enemy."  A 
third,  by  Gen.  Morris's  aide  (Lieut. 
Hines),  reached  me  as  I  was  arran- 
ging for  action  at  Corrick's  Ford,  and 
was,  to  "stop  at  once,  unless"  I 
"  was  ready  to  strike  ;  "  to  which  my 
reply  simply  was,  "Wait  five  min- 
utes !  "  Gen.  Morris  afterwards  told 
me,  another  (a  fourth)  message  had 
been  sent,  —  a  positive  order  to  stop 
at  once  (and,  as  I  understood,  by 
Whitelaw  Reid,  a  Cincinnati  report- 
er) ;  but,  as  the  general  said,  "  This 
was  not  delivered,  as  you  were  found 
to  be  fighting."  These  orders  were 
sent  because  Gen.  Morris  had  seen 
only  the  stragglers  who  "  fell  by  the 
wayside;"  while  I  had  the  "whale- 
bone" with  me. 

Our  march  thus  continued  for 
about  three  miles  from  the  second 
ford,  till  we  came  to  another  field  of 
river-bottom  land,  and  another  ford. 
Here  we  saw  that  the  rebel  troops 
had  crossed,  and  that  a  part  of  their 
train  was  in  the  river,  apparently 
balked ;  and  we  soon  found  that  they 
were  making  dispositions  to  defend 
this  train,  from  the  steep,  elevated 
ground  (about  sixty  to  eighty  feet 
above  the  river)  on  the  opposite  side  ; 
the  river  being  some  hundred  and 
twenty  yards  wide  and  three  feet  deep 
at  this  ford. 

The  advance  regiments  (Steedman's 
and  next  Dumont's),  with  Barnett's 
Artillery,  were  soon  arranged  along  the 
river-bank,  behind  a  rail  fence,  par- 
tially covered  by  a  slight  screen  of 
trees  ;  and  our  fire  first  opened  at  them 
across  the  river  upon  their  more  ad- 


vantageous position  ;  and  I  could  not 
force  our  gallant  fellows,  so  unused  to 
the  danger,  to  take  the  slight  cover 
of  the  bank  of  an  old  channel-way,  a 
few  rods  in  their  rear,  —  a  cover  such 
as  before  the  war  closed,  however,  with 
just  as  much  of  bravery,  our  men,  on 
other  fields,  had  learned  to  appreciate, 
and  to  seize  on  all  occasions.  We 
received  a  strong  musketry -fire  in  re- 
turn ;  and  soon  their  cannon  opened 
on  us,  with  the  usual  effect,  or,  rather, 
non-effect,  from  a  much  more  elevated 
position,  fortunately  for  us,  for  the 
most  part ;  and  we  replied  more  effec- 
tively with  our  riflemen  and  artillery. 
As,  however,  in  the  course  of  some 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes  I  discovered  a 
break  in  the  hill  on  their  left,  which 
indicated  an  easier  ascent  than  by 
the  .steep  bank  in  our  front,  I  sent 
orders  to  Dumont  to  cross  at  our  right, 
and  move  up  this  valley-gorge  to  at- 
tack them.  This  was  soon  proved  to 
be  impossible  (as  I  found  afterwards, 
this  slope  was  strewn  with  dead  ce- 
dars), and  the  steepness  was  too  great 
directly  in  front.  I  saw  the  men 
flat  on  the  ground,  endeavoring  to 
crawl  up  the  bank ;  and  Col.  Milroy, 
who  followed  Dumont  closely,  rode 
up  to  me,  and  reported  the  hill  to  be 
entirely  impracticable.  I  sent  word 
by  him  to  Dumont  to  go  down  the 
river  with  his  regiment,  and  to  hug 
the  cover  of  the  bank,  on  the  side  of 
the  enemy ;  and  that  he  would  cer- 
tainly find  the  road  below  them,  op- 
posite our  left.  The  firing  still  con- 
tinued for  some  fifteen  to  twenty  min- 
utes longer,  between  our  main  body 
and  the  rebels  on  the  hill ;  our  men 
picking  off  their  gunners  whenever 
seen  through  the  branches  of  the 
trees.  And  at  length  I  saw  the  men 
of  Dumont  moving  down  as  directed, 
until  they  passed  the  rebel  front  at 
the  foot  of  the  bank,  and  turned  in- 
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land,  to  the  right  of  the  enemy,  bring- 
ing themselves  at  once  in  rear  of  their 
position  ;  when  the  rebels  hastily  re- 
treated past  the  next  ford,  some  five 
hundred  yards  distant,  leaving  their 
cannon,  and  their  dead  and  wounded, 
behind  them.  And  they  were  closely 
followed  by  Dumont's  regiment  skir- 
mishing in  their  rear. 

I  afterwards  learned  that  Col.  Du- 
mont  complained  much  of  this  order 
(which,  in  fact,  "turned  the  tide  of 
battle,"  and  closed  it  at  that  point) 
by  saying  that  he  had  nearly  executed 
the  first  order  for  an  attack  on  rebel 
left,  when  he  was  ordered  down 
"  between  the  two  fires."  As  to  which 
I  can  say,  that,  besides  my  witnessing 
their  ineffectual  efforts  to  make  that 
assault,  I  had  the  positive  report 
of  Col.  Milroy,  who  came  from  them, 
that  the  hill  was  impassable ;  while  it 
is  further  a  fact,  that  not  a  single  man 
of  Dumont's  regiment  was  either 
hilled  or  ivounded  during  the  pass- 
age  under  the  bank  along  the  rebel 
front. 

At  about  the  time  of  this  retreat  of 
the  enemy  from  his  position  on  the 
hill,  the  leading  regiment  (the  Sixth 
Indiana)  of  Gen.  Morris's  main  col- 
umn, that  had  hurried  up,  hearing  the 
firing,  joined  us,  though  too  late  to 
share  in  the  action. 

I  crossed  over  immediately  after 
Dumont's  success,  finding  twenty-two 
heavily-loaded  wagons  stalled  in  the 
river,  and  a  like  number  in  the  road- 
way made  through  an  impracticable 
laurel -thicket  on  the  other  side,  —  all 
with  their  horses  and  harnesses  at- 
tached. And  ascending  by  the  rear, 
to  the  plateau  they  had  just  occupied, 
we  found  their  cannon  and  caisson, 
with  the  dead  gunners  (seven  or  eight 
men)  lying  around  the  piece,  mostly 
shot  in  the  head,  some  directly  above 
the  mouth  ;  the  only  sight  our  men 


had,  being  through  the  bush  embra- 
sures. 

The  position  Garnett  had  selected 
here  was  one  of  the  best  natural  de^ 
fensive  sites  I  ever  saw.  It  was  a 
cleared  field  of  some  two  hundred 
yards  square,  with  a  steep  bank  sixty 
to  eighty  feet  down  to  the  river.  The 
bank  was  covered  with  thick  under- 
growth, and  fringed  at  the  top  with 
trees  whose  branches  had  been  cut 
away  to  give  firing  views,  —  embra- 
sures, in  fact,  for  their  guns.  On 
their  left,  a  steep  ravine  of  a  V 
cross  section,  filled  with  dead  cedars, 
as  stated,  protected  them,  as  we  had 
found,  completely  from  assault ;  and 
on  their  right  flank,  as  this  plateau 
dropped  to  near  the  river-level,  they 
were  covered  by  the  broad  laurel- 
thicket,  impracticable  to  man  or 
beast,  even  to  the  smaller  animals, 
except  by  roadways  cut  through  by 
the  axe. 

While  examining  the  dead  at  this 
position,  Major  Gordon  (just  recently 
sergeant-major  of  the  Ninth  Indi- 
ana) came  up  to  me,  asking  if  I 
knew  Garnett,  saying  an  officer  had 
just  been  killed  at  the  next  near 
ford,  who  had  "  stars  on  his  shoulders." 
I  at  once  accompanied  him,  crossing 
the  ford ;  and,  about  twenty  yards 
beyond,  I  found  the  rebel  general,  E. 
S.  Garnett,  lying  dead,  and  near  him 
the  body  of  a  young  lad,  in  the  uniform 
of  the  Georgia  troops  (gray  with  black 
facings,  like  that  of  our  Indiana  regi- 
ments). No  other  signs  of  strife  were 
near  ;  and  I  learned  that  they  had  been 
killed  from  a  clump  of  bushes  on  our 
side  the  river-bank,  by  the  fire,  at  about 
the  same  time,  of  three  of  our  ad- 
vanced scouts.  Recognizing  Garnett 
at  once,  who,  six  jrears  before,  re- 
ceived the  majority  I  had  declined 
in  the  Ninth  U.  S.  Infantry,  I  had 
Major  Gordon  remove  and  take  care 
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of  his  sword,  watch,  and  purse  (of 
Confederate  money),  reserving  for  our 
use,  as  much  needed,  a  fine  map  of 
Virginia,  and  his  field-glass. 

We  had  his  body  taken  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Corrick,  on  the  adjacent 
hill ;  and  I  may  here  state,  that  the 
next  day  we  selected  Garnett's  own 
ambulance  for  his  remains,  which 
were  placed  in  a  box  with  salt.  And 
Major  Gordon,  by  Gen.  Morris's  or- 
der, was  sent  with  the  body,  sword, 
&c.,  to  Grafton ;  from  which  place 
they  were  forwarded,  as  early  as  prac- 
ticable, to  his  friends  at  "Richmond, 
Va. ;  a  courtesy  but  poorly  repaid  by 
the  rebels  at  Bull  Run  the  next 
week. 

We  afterwards  learned  from  Mr. 
Corrick,  that  as  the  rear  of  the  rebel 
column  was  in  full  retreat  past  his 
house,  after  the  action  with  us  at 
their  wagon-train,  Gen.  Garnett  came 
there,  and  called  upon  his  men  for 
thirty  sharpshooters  to  go  back  with 
him  "  to  pick  off  the  officers  "  of  our 
troops ;  that  he  could  obtain  only 
about  fifteen,  who  returned  with  him 
to  the  field,  where  he  was  killed,  when 
all  who  coilld,  escaped.  I  have  my- 
self but  little  doubt  that  he  returned 
in  the  expectation  or  hope  of  losing 
his  life  in  mortification  at  this  disas- 
trous rout. 

After  thus  identifying  the  body, 
and  giving  the  directions  for  the 
proper  care  of  it,  I  returned  to  our 
troops,  now,  for  the  most  part,  across 
the  ford,  near  the  stalled  rebel  wagon- 
train,  and  directed  one  of  the  lead- 
ing colonels,  who  had  done  finely  in 
this  pursuit,  to  select  his  best  disci- 
plined and  most  reliable  company  to 
take  the  charge  of  that  train  and  the 
property  captured ;  to  await  the  orders 
of  Gen.  Morris,  and  then  to  let  his 
men  have  rest  and  food,  if  obtaina- 
ble. Upon  which,  I  went  forward 


for  some  two  miles,  following  Du- 
mont's  regiment  (which  had  been 
previously  advanced  as  skirmish- 
ers), to  ascertain  if  there  was  any 
hope  of  reaching  any  other  consid- 
erable body  of  the  enemy.  This 
seemed  entirely  out  of  the  question, 
as  the  main  force  of  some  three  thou- 
sand to  four  thousand,  at  least,  ap- 
peared to  have  been  continuously  in 
full  retreat ;  while  the  rear-guard  of 
two  or  three  regiments  had  fought  us 
to  save  their  wagon-trains  if  pos- 
sible. 

On  giving  up  the  further  pursuit, . 
indispensably,  from  the  weariness  and 
hunger  of  our  men,  Dumont's  regi- 
ment was  directed  to  go  into  bivouac 
from  one  to  two  miles  in  advance  of 
Corrick's  ;  and,  returning  late  in  the 
afternoon,  I  found  Gen.  Morris  at 
Corrick's  house,  with  all  the  command 
near.  But,  going  to  the  captured  wag- 
on-train, I  discovered  that  a  systematic 
pillage  of  the  whole  train  had  been 
going  on  under  the  direction  of  the 
colonel  in  whose  charge  it  had  been 
left. 

The  rebel  troops  appear  to  have 
been  amply  supplied  with  every  neces- 
sary —  clothing,  medical  stores,  tents, 
&c. — except  provisions;  and  the  of- 
ficers, generally,  with  splendid  cam- 
paign outfits,  such  as  I  have  never 
seen  at  any  time  with  our  troops, 
.  either  before  or  since.  And  I  found 
all  the  boxes  of  clothing  had  been 
broken  up,  and  their  contents  dis- 
tributed by  that  colonel  to  his  regi- 
ment, or  to  his  favorites  of  the  other 
troops ;  the  more  valuable  stores,  and 
the  trunks  of  the  rebel  officers,  being 
especially  secured  by  himself  and 
those  around  him,  as  appeared.  One 
young  man  attached  to  our  staff,  now 
commissioned  in  the  army,  told  me  he 
saw  this  colonel  with  a  "  double  hand- 
ful of  gold  watches."  I  was  greatly 
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mortified  at  this  betrayal  of  the  trust 
given  to  this  officer ;  but  on  reporting 
it  to  Gen.  Morris,  as  the  rifling  of 
the  train  appeared  to  have  been  pretty 
successfully  and  thoroughly  complet- 
ed, there  seemed  to  be  then  no  reme- 
dy, especially  in  this  moment  of  suc- 
cess, with  these  new  and  undisci- 
plined troops  just  going  out  of  service, 
as  they  all  knew. 

The  killed  and  wounded  on  our 
side  were  limited  to  five  or  six  only, 
as  they  mostly  fired  upon  us  down 
hill.  Of  the  rebels  we  found  about 
fifteen  bodies,  and  some  twenty  to 
thirty  wounded.  There  were  also 
taken  three  flags,  a  fine  rifled  can- 
non, a  military  chest  with  bank 
money  ready  for  signing,  and  —  be- 
sides a  large  amount  of  valuable 
private  property  —  the  train  to  the 
number  of  forty-four  heavily-loaded 
wagons,  with  their  horses  and  har- 
nesses even  (some  hundred  and  fifty 
to  two  hundred  in  all) ;  and,  in  the 
pursuit  next  day  and  the  day  after, 
about  fifteen  more  loaded  wagons 
were  captured,  or  about  sixty  in  all. 
They  were  loaded  with  clothing,  blan- 
kets, tents,  &c.,  and  at  an  estimated 
value,  as  far  as  we  could  judge,  of  at 
least  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  quartermaster  at 
the  Grafton  depot  afterwards  told  me, 
that  there  had  reached  that  station, 
within  the  next  two  or  three  weeks 
(and  by  difficult  or  mountain  roads), 
an  amount  of  property  worth  at  least 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  And 
this  was  after  weeks  of  plunder- 
ing by  the  occupants  of  the  adjacent 
farms,  and  after  nearly  all  the  horses 
and  large  amounts  of  other  property, 
as  I  was  told,  had  been  run  across  the 
Ohio  River,  by  these  retiring  troops, 
whose  three  months  of  service  ex- 
pired, for  the  most  part,  within  one 
or  two  weeks  after  this  action,  which 


ended  the  first  campaign  in  West 
Virginia. 

The  report  of  the  action  was  writ- 
ten and  sent  to  Gen.  McClellan  from 
Corrick's  House,  on  the  morning  of 
the  14th,  and  received  by  him  at 
Huttonsville,  Va.,  about  thirty-five 
miles  south-east,  at  "  eleven,  P.M  ;  " 
when  he  at  once  telegraphed  this  suc- 
cess to  Washington  in  glowing  colors. 

Upon  the  14th  of  July,  having 
gathered  up  the  most  of  the  proper- 
ty left  by  the  enemy,  Gen.  Morris's 
column  started  on  its  march  to  the 
town  of  St.  Georges,  on  the  Cheat 
River,  about  eight  to  ten  miles  north- 
east of  Corrick's  Ford ;  and,  for  the 
first  four  or  five  miles,  we  followed 
the  route  of  the  rebels,  who  from 
thence  had  passed  more  to  the  east- 
ward,—  to  the  south  of  Oakland, 
where  Gen.  Hill  (of  Toledo,  0.)  had 
been  ordered  by  McClellan,  but  failed 
to  intercept  them.  These  routed 
forces  were  in  such  a  state  of  suffer- 
ing for  provisions,  as  I  was  informed 
a  short  time  after  by  some  of  the 
principal  persons  in  that  vicinity, 
that  they  actually  caught  the  fowls 
from  the  barn-yards  as  they  passed 
along;  and,  tearing  the  feathers  off, 
they  devoured  them  raw. 

Our  route  to  St.  Georges  lay 
through  three  or  four  fords  of  the 
Cheat  River;  and,  on  reaching  the 
second  and  third  fords,  we  found  sev- 
eral of  their  baggage-wagons  broken 
down  and  deserted,  and  many  rooms 
and  outhouses  at  the  farms  near, 
filled  with  the  carpet-bags  these  new 
troops  had  used  in  place  of  knapsacks, 
and  with  bales  of  new  blankets,  &c. ; 
and  again,  a  mile  or  two  farther 
to  the  right  of  the  route  we  pursued, 
I  found  and  took  possession  of  eleven 
wagons,  loaded  with  clothing,  &c., 
which  were  left,  after  the  horses  had 
been  taken  away,  the  evening  previous. 
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Gathering  up  the  most  of  this  prop- 
erty, and  impressing  the  farmers  near 
with  their  teams  (in  compensation 
for  their  own  plunder  still  retained), 
we  at  length,  that  evening  (of  the 
14th),  reached  St.  Georges.  Our  men, 
also,  had  suffered  greatly  for  the  want 
of  food;  their  main  reliance  that 
day,  as  well  as  on  the  afternoon  pre- 
vious, having  been  only  the  beef  cat- 
tle of  the  vicinity,  which,  though 
found  in  abundance,  for  the  most 
part  had  to  be  eaten,  as  just  killed 
and  roasted,  without  bread^  vegeta- 
bles, or  salt ;  though  we  had  the 
adjacent  country  scoured  by  mounted 
men,  for  several  miles,  for  this  last 
indispensable  condiment,  which  was 
either  wanting,  or  concealed  from  us. 
The  effects  of  this  diet  upon  the  men, 
so  accustomed  to  salt  provisions,  was 
most  injurious  and  weakening,  accom- 
panied with  purgings  and  vomitings  : 
so  that  next  day,  when  we  moved 
back  to  our  old  camp  (some  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  miles),  whole  companies 
of  men,  as  it  was  told  me, — the 
whole  battalion  of  the  Sixteenth 
Ohio  especially,  — marched  the  entire 
distance  without  food,  in  their  fear  of 
using  this  unsalted  beef. 

After  resting  the  men  for  the  night 
at  St.  Georges,  on  the  15th  of  July, 
Gen.  Morris  directed  their  return  to 
Eliot's,  near  Beelington,  where  all  ar- 
rived either  that  evening  or  the  next 
day.  I  may  mention,  that,  some  four 
or  five  miles  out  from  St.  Georges,  a 
few  bush-whackers,  screened  in  a 
thicket  on  a  steep  hill  near  the  road, 
attempted  the  assassination  of  Gen. 
Morris  by  pouring  their  fire  into  his 
ambulance,  which,  however,  was  oc- 
cupied by  only  rebel  officers,  prisoners. 
And,  when  once  back  in  camp,  the 
preparations  were  then  made  for  the 
return  and  muster-out  of  these  troops, 
nearly  all  of  whose  three-months' 


terms  expired  within  the  next  eight 
or  ten  days. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here,  in  clos- 
ing this  narrative  of  the  campaign, 
that  the  main  column,  of  some  nine 
thousand  men,  had  lain  for  some  ten 
days,  under  Gen.  McClellan,  between 
Buckhannon  and  Rich  Mountain,  in 
front  of  Pegram ;  and  from  them  (on 
the  llth  of  July)  about  three  thou- 
sand men  were  sent,  under  Kosecrans 
(with  the  gallant  Lander  as  confiden- 
tial aide  of  McClellan),  to  get  some 
seven  miles  in  rear  of  Pegram,  where 
they  captured  a  two-gun  battery  un- 
der Capt.  De  Lagnel,  "  with  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  men  "•  (as  De 
Lagnel  gave  the  account  to  Col.  Mor- 
row of  McClellan  staff).  Upon  which 
success  Pegram  retreated  to  his  right ; 
and,  after  two  days,  he  surrendered, 
with  some  six  hundred  men,  to  Gen. 
McClellan.  And  at  Philippi,  Morris's 
column  of  three  thousand  to  four 
thousand  men,  on  the  2d  of  June, 
routed  Porterfield  and  some  fifteen 
hundred  men,  capturing  four  to  six 
flags,  a  large  quantity  of  small-arms 
&c.  ;  and  at  Corrick's  Ford,  on  the 
13th  of  July,  these  same  troops  rout- 
ed the.  main  force  of  the  enemy  in 
Virginia,  estimated  at  five  thousand, 
or  upwards  (some  five  regiments,  be- 
sides artillery  and  cavalry),  killed 
their  commanding  general,  and  cap- 
tured three  flags,  a  fine  rifled  cannon, 
and  all  his  train  and  munitions  of 
war.  So  that  Gen.  McClellan,  on  re- 
ceiving the  news  of  this  action  at 
eleven,  P.M.,  the  next  evening  (July 
14),  was  able  to  telegraph,  "  We  have 
Garnett ;  the  enemy  are  annihilated; 
and  I  firmly  believe  secession  is  killed 
in  West  Virginia." 

Upon  the  evening  of  the  16th,  Major 
Marcy,  chief  of  staff  of  Gen.  McCiel- 
lan,  came  to  Eliot's  (en  route  to  Wash- 
ington) wifrh  McClellan's  reports,  and 
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the  flags  from  Philippi,  and  requir- 
ing also  those  just  captured,  which, 
being  still  with  the  regiments  in 
camp,  he  would  not  wait  for,  but  or- 
dered to  be  "sent  express  to  Washing- 
ton." 

Major  Marcy  had  with  him  .at  this 
time  four  flags  that  had  been  captured 
at  Phillippi,  which,  with  considerable 
difficulty  and  management,  I  had  re- 
covered from  the  colonels  of  the  regi- 
ments who  had  them,  and  sent  to 
Gen.  McClellan  some  time  previously. 
One  of  them,  I  recollect,  was  an  ele- 
gant green  silk  cavalry  flag,  or  guidon, 
with  gold  bullion  tassels  and  fringe, 
that  had  within  the  week  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Highland  Guards  by 
the  ladies  of  Highland  County  ;  when 
the  captain,  as  we  were  told,  had 
promised  "  to  defend  that  flag  with 
the  last  drop  of  his  blood,"  &c.  I  pre- 
sume, however,  he  forgot  his  prom- 
ise, as  no  one  was  killed  in  this  rout. 
As  this  banner  had  on  it  in  gold 
letters  the  motto,  "  GOD  DEFEXD 
THE  RIGHT,"  I  had  the  pleasure, 
soon  after,  of  sending  word  to  the 
ladies  of  Highland  County  "  that 
God  had  heard  and  answered  their 
prayer." 

Of  the  three  flags  taken  at  Corrick's 
Ford,  one  was  a  large  flag  of  Col. 
Taliaferro's  Twerity-third  Virginia 
Regiment ;  another  was  a  silk  flag  of 
Col.  Ramsey's  Georgia  Regiment; 
and  the  third,  taken  just  after  the 
action,  was  an  elegant  white  silji  color, 
with  silver  tassels  and  fringe,  and 
over  the  arms  of  Georgia  the  motto, 
"  COTTON  is  KIXG,"  surmounting  the 
temple.  This  beautiful  and  unique 
banner  has  proved  too  much  for  the 
honesty  of  some  of  the  people  about 
the  White  House  or  the  War  Depart- 
ment ;  for  in  the  winter  of  1863  and 
:64,  when  I  found  most  of  these  other 
flags  in  the  war-office,  this  white  ban- 


ner  had  disappeared,  as  had  also  the 
green  silk  cavalry  guidon  taken  at 
Philippi. 

Major  Marcy  proceeded  to  Wash- 
ington, reaching  there  a  day  or  two 
before  the  defeat  of  Bull  Run,  and  at 
a  most  fortunate  moment,  as  it  proved, 
for  himself  and  his  chief ;  for  though 
it  is  certain,  I  believe,  that  neither 
McClellan  nor  any  of  his  staff  (not  on 
detached  service)  had  been  within  the 
range  of  a  hostile  cannon,  if  they  had 
even  heard  its  sound,  in  all  these  ac- 
tions and  skirmishes,  yet,  within  that 
week,  McClellan' s  chief  of  staff,  Ma- 
jor Marcy,  was  made  inspector-gen- 
eral, and  McClellan  himself  the  ma- 
jor-general and  active  chief  of  our 
whole  army. 

This  short  record  of  facts  might 
close  here,  were  it  not  somewhat  in- 
structive to  notice  the  course  of  this 
general  in  relation  to  his  active  assist- 
ants in  this  brief  and  brilliant  cam- 
paign, in  so  strong  contrast  to  the 
constant  action  of  his  last  successor 
in  the  war,  as  the  results  have  shown ; 
and  in  such  stronger  contrast  even,  in 
the  final  positions  and  success  of  these 
two  generals. 

At  the  time  of  Major  Marcy's  visit 
at  Eliot's,  he  showed  the  roll  of 
McClellan's  report,  stating  the  names 
of  the  "but  three  persons  specially 
mentioned"  in  that  report,  the  two 
confidential  officers  from  his  staff,  and 
one  of  the  detached  commanders. 
That  report,  in  1864,  was  not  to  be 
found  at  the  War  Department,  al- 
though its  forwarding  letter  of  July 
15  was  there:  so  that  what  that  com- 
mendation of  these  officers  was  can- 
not now -be  ascertained,  although,  in 
one  case  at  least,  at  that  time,  it  was 
read  by  the  officer  referred  to. 

What  his  final  action  may  have 
been  towards  his  commander  at  Rich 
Mountain  is  not  known;  but  for 
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his  other  commander,  one  of  the  best 
and  noblest  of  men,  and  upon  whom 
the  responsibility  had  rested  of  the 
course  which  had  given  McClellan 
his  main  victory,  he  suppressed  the 
commission  of  major-general,  when 
signed  by  Lincoln,  by  aspersions  on 
that  officer,  as  I  was  told  by  a  promi- 
nent official  of  Congress,  a  near  rela- 
tive of  that  officer ;  while  to  his  own 
staff-officer  with  this  commander,  and 
thus  temporarily  under  this  general's 
orders,  McClellan  had  written  as  fol- 
lows, at  the  very  hour  he  dated  his 
first  despatch  to  Washington  (eleven, 
P.M.)  :  "  Allow  me  to  express  my  sin- 
cere thanks,  and  my  profound  admi- 
ration of  your  heroic  courage  and 
great  professional  skill,  evinced  in  the 
late  rout  of  Garnett's  forces.  Let 
me  assure*  you  that  nothing  would 
give  me  more  satisfaction  than  to 
give  you  the  full  credit  you  deserve," 
&c.  To  this  officer,  on  being  noti- 
fied that  the  president  would  make 
him  a  brigadier-general,  if  he  (Mc- 
Clellan) approved,  he  sent  back  (and 
this  within  the  same  week)  a  telegram 
of  the  most  bitter  and  insulting  char- 
acter, and  delayed  for  months  his  ap- 
pointment as  a  general,  besides  injur- 
ing him  in  many  ways  for  years  after. 
And  this  simply  because  that  officer 
had  received  from  Gen.  Morris  the 


order  to  take  the  captured  flags  to 
Washington,  as  McClellan's  own  chief 
of  staff  had  directed,  and  as  was  a  pro- 
per order  to  the  staff-officer  command- 
ing the  advanced  fighting  force. 

And  as  to  the  fourth  officer  (now 
dead), 'the  possessor  of  his  papers  told 
me  of  two  similarly  contrasting. tele- 
grams among  them  from  McClellan, — 
one,  as  an  answer  to  some  suggestions 
of  this  most  active  and  gallant  officer, 
to  the  effect  that  he  was  to  mind  his 
own  duties,  and  "  attend  to  his  own 
regiments  "  (this  officer  being  then  a 
general);  the  other,  three  weeks  later, 
said,  "  Come  to  me,  and  do  for  me  as 
you  did  at  Rich  Mountain.77 

Well  indeed  might  that  officer  have 
said  to  McClellan,  as  he  told  me  he 
did  in  the  first  week  of  his  arrival 
in  Washington,  "  General,  if  you  are 
to  hold  the  high  position  you  now 
have,  it  will  not  do  for  you  to  kick 
down  the  ladders  by  which  you  rose," 
—  words  prophetic,  though  the  speaker 
did  not  live  to  see  that  general's  fall, 
or  the  rise  of  another  to  his  position, 
who  has  clung  to  every  good  man 
about  him,  who  had  aided  him  as 
he  rose  (as  every  such  man  has  clung 
to  him),  until  he  now  holds  the  high- 
est position  in  the  gift  of  a  great 
free  people  that  the  world  has  ever 
known. 
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THE  ICONOCLAST  OF  SENSIBILITY. 

A  TALE  OF  BETKIBUTION. 
BY   T.  G.  A. 


MR.  WILLOUGHBT  ASPEN  was  a 
young  person  of  delicate  organization. 
His  sensibility  to  all  forms  of  home- 
liness was  morbid ;  his  detestation  of 
the  brutish  and  loathsome  was  a 
passion.  Not  that  he  was  of  a  pas- 
sionate nature :  his  tender  frame 
was  too  delicate  to  be  shaken  by 
eruptions  from  within,  even  of  the 
mildest  description.  His  repulsions 
were  more  energetic  than  his  attrac- 
tions ;  for  they  seemed  to  protest 
against  the  disturbance  of  that  sa- 
cred beauty  in  whose  atmosphere  he 
only  really  existed. 

Beauty  is,  perhaps,  a  strong  word 
for  so  cosmetic  a  nature  as  his ;  pret- 
ty, let  us  say,  — the  dilution  of  beauty, 
the  younger  sister,  and  least-dowried, 
of  the  heavenly  sisterhood. 

He  owed  this  sensibility  to  his 
mother,  who  was  one  of  those  abor- 
tive natures,  stunted  growths,  so 
often  the  result  of  our  country  habits 
of  un ventilated,  anthracite  rooms,  and 
the  long  imprisonment  of  winter.  If, 
in  Carlisle  Castle,  a  hundred  stalwart 
Highlanders  were  devitalized  and 
killed  by  bad  air  after  one  night, 
what  wonder  that  returning  spring 
so  often  sees  our  country  matrons 
emerge  from  kiln-like  cottages,  spec- 
tral and  wan,  and  in  pitiable  contrast 
with  the  bloom  and  freshness  of  the 
returning  year ! 

Not  so  his  father.  He  was  a  trader 
and  small  merchant,  and  owned  many 
schooners  plying  for  fish  between 
New  England  and  the  British  Prov- 
inces. 

Square,  rugged,  and  as  if  hewn  out 


with  an  axe,  he  seemed  the  over- 
looked figure-head  of  one  of  his  own 
vessels. 

Jupiter  had,  perchance,  •  granted 
some  sea-nymph's  prayer,  and  con- 
verted it  into  a  man.  It  was  bracing 
and  good  for  you  to  meet  this  man  in 
your  walk,  so  roughly  quarried,  and 
yet  so  gentle  withal. 

He  looked  well  on  a  pier,  a  fit  part 
of  the  landscape,  and,  in  rough  and 
angry  weather,  towered  a  help  and  a 
beacon  for  all. 

You  could  imagine  him  rolling 
dead  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  after  a 
tempest,  or  cut  in  two  by  a  shark ;  but 
your  fancy  refused  to  see  him  on  a 
bed  of  sickness,  or  languishing  after 
any  fashion.  Nor  was  he  conscious 
of  human  infirmity,  other  than  the 
residuum  in  his  limbs  of  long  nights 
of  struggle  with  wind  and  weather, 
and  which  he  considered  to  be  rheu- 
matism. 

He  looked  upon  his  poetical  boy  as 
a  duck  must  at  some  mishatched 
chicken,  mistaking  itself  for  a  lover 
of  ponds  and  exposure ;  and  most 
perplexed  was  the  good  man  what  to 
do  with  him. 

As  he  gazed  with  grim  fondness 
upon  him,  so  flower-like  in  his  droop- 
ing conditions,  his  light  delicate  hair 
moulded  about  his  temples,  the  rose- 
flush  in  his  pretty  cheeks,  his  hands, 
whose  every  finger  seemed  to  protest 
against  work,  the  father  could  not  in 
his  heart  find  the  confidence  to  make 
a  sailor  or  mate  of  him.  "No,"  he 
said,  "  he  is  cat-footed,  and  must  stick 
to  dry  land."  And  so,  after  many  de- 
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lays,  he  was  consigned  to  the  store  of 
a  friend,  who  sold  the  freight  of  the 
other  coasting-schooners. 

The  young  gentleman  tried  to  make 
himself  at  home  in  this  grim  retreat 
on  one  of  our  wharves.  It  was  very 
hard  for  him.  It  was  most  cheerless 
to  look  about  him,  and  see  no  one 
thing  that  possessed  charm  and  invi- 
tation. No  flower  bloomed  there. 
At  times,  he  could  scarcely  repress  his 
tears ;  and  with  longing  eyes  would 
he  watch  from  an  attic-window  the 
white  sails  of  the  craft,  touched  with 
rose-color  in  the  light  of  the  with- 
drawing sun,  and  sigh  to  think  what 
lands  of  enchantment  they  might  be 
visiting. 

His  eyes  moistened,  and  the  three 
little  pearl-studs  which  adorned  his 
narrow  chest  seemed  three  tears  which 
had  rolled  from  his  eyes  of  longing 
and  regret.  The  shock  of  return 
down  stairs  after  these  flights  of 
dreaming  made  the  squalid,  familiar 
room  more  repulsive  than  before. 

The  place  seemed  the  bed  of  the 
ocean,  where,  as  in  a  cup,  had  settled 
its  most  searching  and  pungent  es- 
sence. The  salt  of  the  deep  was 
there  magnified  as  if  the  multi- 
tudinous seas  had  shrunk  to  a  pool. 
And  around  him  lay  the  monsters  of 
the  deep,  salt  with  the  intensity  of 
their  death,  in  this  crater  of  a  van- 
ished ocean,  and  stretching  on  shelves 
in  such  a  perspective  e>f  dried  cod-fish, 
that  it  seemed  their  judgment-day, 
and  so  there  they  were,  answering 
the  fish-horn  of  some  angel  of  the 
deep. 

Unable  to  bear  the  bitterness  of  his 
life,  and  his  stifled  longing  for  some 
freshness  and  beauty,  he  entreated  his 
father  to  allow  him  to  try  the  coun- 
try. 

The  good-natured  parent  consented. 
"Yes,"  he  said  to  himself:  uno  tar, 


no  salt,  sticks  to  that  nature.  He  is 
like  a  flower :  let  him  go  and  try  the 
country." 

He  placed  him  with  a  cousin  of  his 
mother,  in  the  pretty  village  of  Sylvia, 
at  the  foot  of  a  spur  of  the  White 
Mountains. 

There  he  was  happy.  After  run- 
ning into  his  patent  leather-boots 
a  pitchfork,  getting  ignominiously 
thrown  in  an  unequal  encounter  with 
a  cow,  whose  nature  he  failed  to  appre- 
hend ;  after  getting  used  in  vain  to  the 
conditions  of  country  meats  (which 
seemed  to  him  to  come  from  fowls  and 
animals  of  more  robust  and  muscular 
constitutions  than  those  which  the 
town  knew),  —  he  finally  settled  down 
to  the  full  bowl  of  delicious  milk,  so 
strong  to  his  city  stomach,  that  it  made 
up  for  the  loss  of  his  meat.  With 
this,  and  an  occasional  doughnut,  he 
sufficed. 

His  delight  was,  after  the  pseudo- 
industry  of  the  day,  —  the  mild  super- 
vision of  his  cousin's  tough  boys  in 
getting  the  cattle  to  field  and  home, 
his  charge  (being  the  last,  generally) 
to  see  the  barn-door  fast  and  tight ;  the 
sympathetic  adhesion  he  gave  to  their 
sister,  as  her  white  arms  moved  with 
an  energy  he  envied  above  the  coagu- 
lating butter,  —  after  these  were  over, 
hi  delight  was  to  repose  from  his  la- 
bors in  a  nook  of  his  own  near  the 
mountains. 

That  was  bliss  to  him ;  and  no 
wonder.  Nature,  finding  herself  here 
encouraged  to  show  her  powers,  was  lav- 
ish of  them.  She  seemed  to  gather  her 
self  together  to  enjoy  and  to  bewilder, 
before  she  made  with  the  pines  the 
steep  ascent  to  cloudland  and  the  skies. 
The  smallest  thing  here  was  empha- 
sized. The  feet  of  the  mountains 
were  moccasoned  in  flowers ;  and 
they  were  of  many  colors,  and  of  that 
depth  of  meaning  which  only  the 
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zone  of  the  mountains,  and  the  sea, 
can  give.  The  trees  moved  their 
boughs  with  majesty;  and  their  roots- 
sought  every  excuse  of  notch  or  ledge 
for  twists  and  surprises  like  those  of  a 
conjuror.  The  little  brook  started 
and  shouted  from  side  to  side,  scared 
yet  amused  by  these  waywardnesses, 
and  finally  went  heels  over  head,  like 
a  venturesome  child,  just  before  the 
rock  where  our  hero  had  found  and 
dedicated  a  throne  for  himself. 

Stretched  there  with  hands  above 
his  head,  and  his  fine  mind  wholly 
unbent,  and  surrendered  energeti- 
cally to  doing  nothing,  he  was  no 
longer  a  man  troubled  by  cows  and 
salt  fish.  He  was  Shelley's  spirit  of 
beauty,  —  an  essence  feeding  on  the 
eternal  loveliness,  and  a  portion  of  the 
landscape,  as  it  was  of  him.  Here  he 
even,  at  times,  rose  from  the  cosmetic 
condition  of  mind  so  natural  to  him,  — 
the  love  of  the  pretty,  —  to  the  adora- 
tion of  the  beautiful :  even,  at  times, 
the  sublime  would  lift  him  in  a  spasm 
of  emotion. 

Well  he  knew  this  spot  of  his  affec- 
tions by  heart.  It  had  done  for  him 
what  neither  his  father  nor  mother 
could  have  done. 

To  it  he  owed  a  soul-birth,  which 
but  comes  from  the  contact  of  the  at- 
tempered spirit  with  the  dear  touch 
of  mother-nature. 

He  loved  every  bit  of  it,  —  the 
lichened  and  veined  rock,  with  its 
necklace  of  wild-flowers;  the  brook 
which  chattered  and  sparkled  at  its 
feet;  the  columnar  trees,  up  whose 
stems  his  fancy  mounted  and  gambol- 
led with  the  squirrels  ;  and  afar  be- 
yond to  the  left  the  crowded  blue  of 
the  distance,  whose  vast  crests  min- 
gled and  interlocked  in  ever-varying 
suggestiveness  and  beauty. 

He  promised  himself,  some  day,  to 


visit  these,  when  the  vacation-time 
came,  and  his  life  should  fall  off  sati- 
ated and  full  from  the  nourishing 
scenery  now  around  him. 

One  evening,  after  a  release  from  the 
humiliating  smells  of  the  farm-yard, 
and  even  escaping  the  milky  glimmer 
of  the  fair  dairymaid's  moving  arms, 
he  sped  with  a  small  book  of  very 
unmuscular  poems  which  he  loved  to 
his  dear  retreat. 

Already  at  a  distance,  his  spirit  pre- 
dicted disaster.  A  malevolent  power 
was  abroad,  and  he  felt  it.  All  the 
more  quickly  did  he  fly  to  his  dear 
cascade  and  rock.  While  afar  off,  he 
beheld  an  intruder. 

Another  had  discovered  her,  and  was 
wooing  his  sylvan  goddess.  A  rival, 
—  one  more  devoted  and  faithful  than 
himself,  it  may  be.  He  sighed  to 
think  of  sharing  what  till  now  had 
been  so  wholly  his.  He  advanced  with 
caution,  hiding  himself  as  he  ad- 
vanced, beyond  field  and  bush,  till, 
breathless  and  on  tip-toe,  he  stood 
silently  behind  the  intruder. 

Gracious  heavens,  what  did  he  dis- 
cover !  A  lover,  a  rival  this  !  A  little 
ignoble  fellow  in  a  thread-bare  blouse 
was  seated  on  what  he  had  called  his 
throne,  and  was  complacently  contem- 
plating the  work  of  his  hands.  On 
one  side  of  him  was  an  ignoble  hand- 
bag open,  and  showing  folded  paper 
of  various  sizes  and  colors.  It  looked 
like  a  toad  with  its  mouth  open,  and 
revealing  its  polluted  and  venomous 
interior.  On  the  other  side  of  the  ig- 
noble figure  was  a  vast  pail  or  can, 
with  a  long  stick  projecting  from 
it. 

But,  horror  of  horrors  !  On  looking 
upward  to  see  what  made  the  ignoble 
figure  rock  and  undulate  with  such 
unexplained  satisfaction,  he  lifted  his 
eyes  and  saw  — 
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Willoughby  Aspen  did  not  pause 
or  delay  an.  instant.  His  timidity, 
his  drooping,  flower-like  tenderness, 
convulsed  by  the  insult,  fell  from  him 
like  a  garment. 

With  a  cry  of  rage  and  exultation, 
he  rushed  forward,  and  before  the 
ignoble  figure  could  rise,  or  recognize 
the  nature  of  the  attack,  the  daring 
Willoughby  had  bonnetted  him  with 
his  own  paint-pot. 

The  stick  caught  under  his  chin, 
and  he  could  not  extricate  himself. 
His  moans  and  imprecations  from  with- 
in his  head-gear  but  sent  the  paint 
streaming  down  his  face  and  blouse 
the  more.  No  dog  with  his  head  in 
a  stone  pitcher  too  small  in  the  neck 
for  him  ever  was  more  uncomforta- 
ble. 

\He  got  to  the  neighboring  inn  in 
a  state  which  need  not  be  described. 
No  water,  no  soap,  no  turpentine,  could 


for  long  remove  from  his  person  the 
marks  of  the  vengeance  of  Willough- 
by Aspen.  Nor  would  the  aggressor 
have  been  suspected,  unseen  as  he 
was  by  his  antagonist,  but  that  he 
came  forward  himself  to  modestly  avow 
an  acf  which  he  thought  did  him  credit. 

He  was  arrested  and  tried  for  as- 
sault and  battery.  The  court-room 
was  crowded.  Desolate  for  the  time 
was  the  country  bar-room  ;  its  loafers 
and  story-tellers,  and  the  gentlemen 
who  took  their  stimulants  below  in 
silence  and  privacy,  in  a  crypt,  as  if 
it  were  a  religious  exercise,  all  had 
deserted  for  the  over-flowing  court- 
room. The  simplicity  of  the  case 
made  its  duration  short.  At  its  close, 
the  judge  addressed  the  jury. 

Fortunately,  he  was  wise,  and  a  hu- 
morist ;  and  neither  Coke  nor  Little- 
ton had  dried  up  the  juices  of  his 
affectionate  nature. 
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After  a  sly  look  at  the  jury-box, 
he  shook  his  wattles,  and  beamed  upon 
the  multitude. 

"  The  offence  of  battery  being  proved 
against  the  prisoner,  he  must  submit  to 
the  rigors  of  the  law.  His  assault 
was  sudden,  peculiar ;  and  in  so  using 
the  instruments  of  the  artist's  profes- 
sion, and  deluging  him  with  color,  it 
was  like  seething  a  kid  in  its  moth- 
er's milk.  And  that,  gentlemen,  we 
know,  was  scripturally  forbidden. 

"  But  was  he  unprovoked  ?  No,  gen- 
tlemen. He  found  at  his  work  a  man 
committing  far  greater  outrages  than 
his  own. 

"  That  Nature  which  we  so  scantly 
possess  in  its  grander  passages,  the 
common  property  of  the  nation,  he 
found  outraged,  insulted,  and  dese- 
crated, as  only  one  devoid  of  feeling 
could  accomplish.  Shall  a  sordid 
wretch,  when  we  come  for  soul-medi- 
cine to  the  hills,  wound  every  better 


instinct,  and  recall  us  to  the  baser 
forms  of  human  intercourse,  the  quack 
and  his  victim,  the  poison-seller,  and 
the  drunkard  who  makes  him  rich  ? 
I  am  credibly  informed  that  even 
women,  more  keen  to  this  wickedness 
than  ourselves,  have  been  seen,  brush 
in  hand,  obliterating  the  foul  traces  of 
these  vermin,  and  so  inciting  us  by 
an  example  we  should  not  be  slow  to 
follow.  Remember  the  sensibilities 
of  the  accused,  and  how  he  charged 
himself  with  a  duty  we  all  neglect ; 
and,  while  you  consider  the  gravity  of 
the  assault,  I  counsel  you  not  to  fail  to 
give  the  sufferer  sufficient  damages 
for  his  terror  and  annoyance." 

The  jury  retired,  and  brought  in  a 
verdict  of —  damages  one  cent.  Wil- 
loughby  that  evening  was  a  hero ;  and 
something  in  the  face  of  his  fair  cou- 
sin was  to  him  encouragement  and 
comfort. 


SUMMER   TIMES   IN   BERKSHIRE. 


BY    GRACE   MEERIMAN. 


IT  is  a  lovely  little  town,  full  of  great 
elms,  clean  as  only  a  New-England 
town  can  be,  and  so  quiet  that  we  feel 
as  if  every  day  were  Sunday.  The 
little  white  houses  are  shadowed  by 
great  trees,  and  have  a  sweet,  con- 
tented look  about  them.  The  moun- 
tains seem  to  fill  the  air  with  brood- 
ing stillness;  while  the  summer  clouds 
float  from  peak  to  peak  like  great 
white  birds.  It  is  a  pleasant  place  to 
live  in,  though  the  scenery  is  not 
startling  nor  grand,  and  does  not 
make  the  eyes  ache  with  over-fulness. 
It  is  only  a  quiet  little  place,  where 
the  brooks  are  small  enough  to  be 
waded  through,  and  the  hills  are  not 


so  high  as  to  centre  all   interest   in 
their  tops,  —  a  place  where  the  com-' 
monest  things  seem  beautiful,  where 
things   seem  to  be   always   growing, 
and  the  sun  always  shining. 

The  town  is  called  Sheffield.  We 
find  in  the  old  records  that  the  land 
comprising  the  township  was  duly 
transferred  by  the  Indians  to  the 
whites,  in  1724,  "  in  consideration  of 
three  barrels  of  cider,  thirty  quarts 
of  rum,  and  four  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds."  The  deed  was  signed  and 
sealedby  Konkepot,  and  twenty  other 
Indians,  at  Westfield,  before  John 
Ashley,  justice  of  the  peace. 

Here  we  have  settled  down  for  the 
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summer,  perhaps  feeling  as  never 
before,  that  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to 
live,  to  breathe  the  sweet  country  air, 
to  watch  the  falling  blossoms,  to  hear 
the  wind  in  the  trees.  Man's  heart 
swells  with  the  swelling  of  the  buds, 
and  grows  glad  in  the  sweetness  of 
the  June  sunshine. 

In  spite  of  gray  hairs  and  some 
wrinkles,  the  sight  of  the  first  blue 
violet  looking  up  at  us  from  the  warm 
earth  makes  us  like  little  children : 
we  feel  ashamed  of  sham  and  show, 
and  try  to  be  more  simple. 

Here  in  the  country,  little  things 
are  enough  to  make  us  happy.  The 
simplest  actions  seem  strangely  beau- 
tiful, —  the  sowing  of  seed,  the  cutting 
of  grain,  the  milking  of  cows,  the 
feeding  of  little  chickens.  We  have 
the  wildest  delight  in  the  finding  of 
hens'  nests.  Our  own  life  seems  big- 
ger for  the  possible  life  of  each  egg ; 
and  the  mother-hen  can  hardly  feel 
prouder  than  ourselves  over  the  brood, 
nor  wonder  more  how  such  soft,  downy 
bodies  can  ever  grow  into  old  hens. 

Every  day  is  alike  memorable  and 
enjoyable.  We  are  developing  into 
the  boldest  of  explorers.  We  climb 
over  path  less  pi  aces,  and  might,  if  lost, 
find  our  way  out  by  the  bits  of  calico 
left  on  the  bushes  in  the  advance,  as 
so  many  triumphal  flags.  Success- 
ful mountain-tramps  are  destructive 
to  clothes. 

On  Sundays  we  go  to  church  in  the 
quiet  town,  where  the  bending  elms 
sway  back  and  forth  before  the  church- 
windows.  The  horses  stand  in  long 
files,  quietly  munching  their  posts  : 
an  occasional  bumble-bee  comes  in 
through  the  open  windows,  attracted, 
perhaps,  by  a  certain  drowsy  hum 
within.  Outside  we  see  the  old,  old 
mountains  lying  quietin  the  sunshine ; 
and  a  great  pieace  hovers  in  the  air  like 
.a  .blessing. 


Inside  the  church  we  have  a  long 
sermon.  The  children,  who  can  eat 
tenpenny  nails,  as  their  mothers  tes- 
tify, without  any  serious  inconven- 
ience, usually  go  to  sleep  before  the 
sermon  is  through  ;  and  on  very  hot 
days  some  of  the  people  follow  their 
example.  Our  minister,  who  is  almost 
a  saint,  of  course,  believes  in  total  de- 
pravity. But  the  world  is  so  beautiful 
just  now,  that  we  cannot  help  being 
happy.  Doctrinal  expositions  which 
might,  indeed,  be  expected  to  drive  a 
sane  person  mad,  seem  to  us  quite 
comfortable  doctrine. 

One  of  our  summer  pleasures  is 
making  bonfires.  We  pile  up  sticks 
of  resinous  pine,  branches  of  old  oak, 
yellow  chestnut,  maple,  -and  whatever 
we  can  find.  Each,  as  it  burns,  tells 
its  siory.  The  oak  burns  slowly, 
steadily  ;  its  pulse  beats  even ;  a  hun- 
dred years,  more  or  less,  have  sunk 
into  its  stout  old  heart  j  winter  storms 
have  passed  over  it,  autumn  winds 
have  beaten  against  it,  and  summer 
suns  have  shone  upon  it  until  it  gar- 
nered in  the  strength  of  wind  and 
storm  and  sun.  The  chestnut  snaps, 
flickers  up  and  down  in  a  bright 
graceful  flame,  sparkles,  flashes,  goes 
out,  perhaps,  before  the  oak  begins. 
Oak  is  English ;  chestnut,  French  ;  and 
pine,  with  its  fierce  intensity,  its  lurid 
glow,  its  undying  passion  and  aspira- 
•  tion,  is  Italian. 

We  sit  by  our  fire,  and  are  warmed 
by  the  heat,  which,  ages  ago,  may  have 
pulsed  in  the  great  heart  of  the  sun ; 
which  has,  perhaps,  colored  tire  forest 
flowers,  or  lain  hidden  in  living  hearts. 
What  a  history  could  the  ray  of  heat 
tell  us ! 

There  is  a  fierce  irelentlessness  about 
fire,  that  both  fascinates  and  repels,  — 
a  sort  of  lovely  madness  which  is  both 
beautiful  and  terrible. 

In   its   light,    strange   old   fancies 
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creep  into  the  study  of  our  thoughts. 
We  picture  those  sacred  fires  kindled 
beneath  Grecian  skies,  from  which 
each  hearth  was  rekindled ;  or  those 
ever-burning  fires  on  Persian  hills, 
where  simple  souls  drew  near  to  God  ; 
or  those  night-fires  leaping  along  from 
hill  to  hill  to  signal  danger.  We  see 
the  funeral  pile  on  which  the  widow 
of  some  deceased  Indian  expiated  the 
sin  of  becoming  a  relict;  but,  best 
of  all,  we  like  to  think  of  the  fires  on 
the  hearth,  about  which  little  children 
have  gathered,  in  whose  light  young 
men  and  maidens  have  told  their  love, 
and  mothers  and  fathers  sat  with 
their  families. 

Good  thoughts  will  always  cling 
about  the  open  hearth.  Who  can  tell 
how  much  ill-humor,  discouragement, 
headache,  and  selfishness  escaped  up 
the  chimney,  which  now,  cabined, 
cribbed,  confined,  circulates  in  the 
family  circle  ? 

Bonfires  are  but  one  of  the  count- 
less pleasures  of  the  country.  We 
have  watched  the  birds  enough  to 
learn  that  many  of  our  preconceived 
ideas  concerning  them  were  wrong. 
We  supposed  birds  had  an  easy  life 
of  it.  We  say,  "  free  as  a  bird,"  but 
watch  a  bird,  and  see  the  fallacy  of 
human  understanding.  The  birds  are 
driven  with  care.  We  consider  three 
moves  equivalent  to  a  fire.  Judge, 
then,  of  moving  every  season,  or  every 
time  a  new  baby  came  to  us. 

Early  this  spting,  the  birds  began 
the  courting  on  the  generally-ap- 
proved plan,  —  great  apparent  reluc- 
tancy  and  prudential  doubting  on  Miss 
Birdie's  part,  great  protestation  on 
Mr.  Bird's  part.  But  either  because 
Mr.  Bird  sang  so  divinely,  or  shook 
his  feathers  before  the  little  lady's 
face  so  persistently,  or  because  Birdie 
had  sweet  thoughts  of  some  other 
little  birdies,  very  soon  the  courting 


was  done ;  then,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case  with  other  folks,  began  the  trou- 
bles. No  nice,  ready-built  nests  with 
modern  conveniences,  to  be  let  cheap, 
but  plenty  of  building-lots,  —  such  a 
plenty,  that  our  birds  got  half  crazy 
in  deciding.  Day  after  day,  they 
twittered  about  the  different  sites, 
shook  their  little  heads  as  wisely  as  if 
deciding  upon  the  Boston  Coliseum, 
or  Geneva  Arbitration.  If  Mr.  Bird 
found  a  spot  well  suited  to  his  ideas 
of  comfort,  his  wife  was  sure  to  see 
something  in  it  which  rendered  it 
wholly  untenable  by  any  bird  of  re- 
spectability;  and,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  she  usually  decides  these  family 
matters. 

The  honeymoon  was  full  of  anxiety, 
the  bridal  trip  confined  to  house-hunt- 
ing. It  began  to  look  like  divorce ; 
but  finally  a  spot  was  taken.  Then 
began  the  most  indefatigable  collect- 
ing of  sticks,  dried  moss,  straw,  and 
strings.  Both  birds  work  equally ; 
and  in  a  week  the  nest  is  builded, 
faultlessly  shaped,  and  lined  with 
something  soft.  Birdie  rests  from 
her  labors  ;  the  Lares  and  Penates  are 
introduced  into  the  little  home  in 
shape  of  four  speckled  eggs ;  and  in 
less  than  two  weeks  four  hungry 
mouths  are  asking  for  worms.  Now 
the  cares  of  the  birds  are  doubled. 
There  is  no  market  at  which  to  order 
the  freshest  worms  of  the  season,  no 
bird-caterers,  only  the  old  birds,  who 
labor  so  successfully,  that  we  fancy 
worms  and  bugs  must  regard  them  in 
the  light  of  an  inscrutable  Provi- 
dence. 

Most  of  the  birds  are  scrupulously 
neat,  and  clean  house  every  day,  car- 
rying all  rubbish  away  from  the  nest 
in  their  mouths.  We  have  noticed 
this  practice  of  house-cleaning  in 
robins,  woodpeckers,  some  of  the 
sparrows,  bank-swallows,  and  most 
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ground-building  birds.  Occasionally, 
we  find  the  male  sitting  upon  the 
eggs  while  the  wife  takes  a  little  ex- 
ercise ;  but  she  is  more  interested  in 
the  building  of  the  nest,  and  in  the 
brood,  than  the  male,  who  keeps  him- 
self well  dressed,  and  attends  to  his 
various  musical  engagements. 

A  young  couple  of  woodpeckers 
have  afforded  us  infinite  amusement. 
Their  conduct  towards  each  other  has 
been  so  exemplary,  that  it  might  well 
point  a  moral.  While  the  hole  was 
being  pecked  out,  the  female  was  con- 
stantly beside  the  male,  evidently 
approving  his  skill,  and  encouraging 
him  by  her  cheerful  chirp.  Some- 
times she  would  kindly  relieve  his 
labor,  and  peck  away  as  stoutly  as  her 
liege  lord.  When  the  nest  is  finished, 
the  female  lays  from  four  to  six  white 
eggs ;  and  no  sooner  is  one  brood  out 
of  the  way  than  she  applies  herself 
to  a  second. 

We  have  found  some  of  our  pretti- 
est birdnests  in  a  graveyard.  It  is 
an  old  place,  where  many  of  the  stones 
are  black  with  age,  and  cut  with 
queer,  winged  heads,  and  covered  with 
strange  inscriptions,  —  an  old-fash- 
ioned cemetery,  full  of  pines  and  un- 
cut grass  and  briers,  no  flowers  save 
an  occasional  clover-blossom  or  wild 
daisy  hidden  in  the  rank  grass,  grow- 
ing thickest  about  the  old  black  head- 
stones ;  white,  perhaps,  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

I  have  always  felt  drawn  towards 
these  old  graveyards,  where  the  harsh 
outlines  and  glaring  whiteness  have 
been  smoothed  away  by  the  brown 
hand  of  time.  Only  age  can  make  a 
cemetery  beautiful.  Most  of  them 
seem  to  parade,  rather  than  hide ;  and 
nothing,  perhaps,  affects  us  so  sadly 
and  so  strangely  as  death  in  tricker}7". 
But  in  time  Nature -tenderly  buries  all 
our  unburied  dead ;  and  then  there  is 


no  place  half  so  quiet  as  the  old  brown 
graveyard.  Death's  white  face  no 
longer  stares  at  us  from  the  polished 
marble :  it  is  a  place  where  a  great 
peace  broods  like  a  thought  of  God, — 
a  place  to  lie  away  in  among  the  grass- 
es, and  listen  to  the  low  whisper  of 
the  pines,  or  the  droning  hum  of  the 
bees,  —  a  place  to  rest  in,  where  the 
hurry  and  bustle,  and  restless  striving, 
and  vain  longing  of  life,  grow  dream- 
like, and  the  awful  beauty  of  death 
grows  real  to  us,  until  we  thank  God 
for  these  cool  green  graves  that  soon- 
er or  later  gather  us  all  in  where  — 

"  Earth's  brown  clinging  lips  impress 
The  long  cold  kiss  that  waits  us  all." 

Again,  as  we  turn  to  these  old 
stones,  and  flattened,  grass-grown 
graves,  a  great  pity  will  tug  at  our 
heart  for  the  unknown  dead  beside  us ; 
and  question  after  question  will  ask 
itself  as  we  try  to  decipher  the  dim 
inscriptions,  or  trace  some  single  word 
of  a  long  list  of  virtues.  "  Patience  " 
—  who  was  she  ?  what  was  her  life  ? 
Only  a  crumbling  stone  to  tell. 

We  shut  the  old  gate  that  fastens 
with  a  wooden  peg ;  and,  as  we  look 
back  at  the  old  graves  and  murmur- 
ing trees,  the  light  seems  softer,  the 
grass  greener,  than  anywhere  else. 
But  as  we  go  away  we  have  an  indefi- 
nable pain,  old  as  life ;  something  that 
rebels  at  change,  although  a  heaven 
were  gained  by  it, — that  feeling  which 
makes  us  cling  so  kindly  to  our  old 
clothes,  and  feel  half  »ad  to  see  them 
made  over  new  for  the  children.  It 
is  a  feeling  that  some  of  us  have  on 
seeing  old  streets  straightened,  or  old 
trees  cut  down  for  new  ones. 

Whatever  we  may  think,  we  are, 
in  many  ways,  born  conservatives : 
great  changes  shock  us. 

If  we  should  wake  some  morning 
to  find  the  Common  gone,  or  Court 
Street  straightened,  half  of  us  would 
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become  insane,  and  the  vague  specula- 
tions about  a  new  asylum  would  be 
speedily  reduced  to  a  necessity. 

It  is  as  Humboldt  said,  "No 
man  could  be  suddenly  transported 
from  Senegal  to  Siberia  without 
becoming  insane."  So  it  is  that  to 
life  death  must  always  be  terrible; 
and  if  heaven  is  what  we  picture  it, 
and  life  what  we  know  it,  some  inter- 
mediate purgatory  seems  needful,  if 
we  are  to  enter  the  kingdom  in  pos- 
session of  our  reason. 

Out  of  the  graveyard  we  saunter 
homewards  through  the  woods,  and 
fields. 

The  charm  of  walking  is  to  be 
going  nowhere.  A  lostness,  if  one 
may  coin  the  word,  an  indefiniteness 
of  purpose,  is  the  proper  state  of  the 
walker;  then  he  becomes  the  true 
saunterer,  or  sainte-terrer,  and  all 
land  is  the  sainte  terre,  or  holy 
land, — the  land  of  rest  or  refresh- 
ment. Definiteness  sets  up  bounda- 
ries, and  circumscribes  possibility, 
leaves  no  chance  for  the  waiting  sur- 
prises which  are  always  lurking  in 
field  and  wood.  Nature  never  ad- 
vances her  claims  upon  pre-occupied 
holds.  Only  when  we  wipe  off  the  tab- 
lets, and  go  to  her  free,  she  enters  in, 
becomes  our  friend  and  lover,  gives 
us  glimpses  of  her  purposes  so  wonder 
ful  that  we  lose  sight  of  our  own. 
Then  she  leads  us  over  new  fields, 
through  primeval  woods,  shows  us  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  Old 
spots  are  no  longer  the  same;  we,  too, 
become  other  selves.  Nature  is  be- 
side us ;  her  hand  rests  on  our  heart 
so  close  and  warm  we  feel  the  pulses. 
There  are  times  when  we  catch  sight 
of  the  Delectable  Mountains ;  times 
when  the  sunshine  rests  upon  our 
hearts  in  infinite  blessing,  — the  rare 
times  that  we  do  not  go  through  the 
woods,  but  they  go  through  us ;  times 


when  we  say  we  have  been  nowhere ; 
for  who  can  tell  where  ? 

We  feel  an  unlimited  ownership 
in  the  world.  Our  boundary  lines 
stretch  out  beyond  the  fences  and 
stone  walls,  above  the  mountains, 
over  the  ocean. 

The  children  have  developed  that 
faculty  for  climbing  which  seems  to 
be  born  with  us.  They  hang  from 
hen-roosts,  drop  from  tree-tops,  as- 
cend the  highest  beams  in  the  barn, 
and  appear  unexpectedly  upon  the 
ridge-pole  of  the  house.  Something 
of  this  lias  shown  itself  in  us  all. 
We  have  quite  victimized  ourselves  in 
mountain-tramps,  and,  for  the  sake  of 
reaching  the  top,  have  doubtless  lost 
the  best  part  of  the  ascent ;  for,  we 
repeat,  definite  purpose  foils  Nature. 
Mere  getting  to  the  top  of  a  thing  is 
almost  as  bad  as  our  modern  mania 
of  merely  getting  to  the  bottom. 

Meanwhile  tiny  seeds  have  burst 
into  life ;  the  corn  grows  in  its  silken 
wrapper ;  the  golden  grain  is  gathered ; 
and  our  summer  comes  to  a  close :  but 
we  know  that  its  sweetness  will  last 
through  winter-places ;  that  dark  days, 
when  the  rain  beats  against  the  panes, 
and  dark  thoughts  knock  at  our 
hearts,  we  shall  grow  glad  in  remem- 
bering that  "  somewhere  on  the  earth 
it  is  always  spring/'  where  birds  are 
singing,  and  little  seeds  sprouting, 
fire-flies  lighting  the  marshes,  brooks 
hurrying  on  to  the  sea.  It  will  be 
pleasant  to  think  of  the  busy  swallows 
that  built  under  the  eaves,  of  the 
little  lambs  and  pigs  and  chickens 
that  have  made  so  big  a  part  of  our 
summer.  It  will  Ibe  pleasant  to  think 
of  the  old.  farm-house  itself;  and  of 
the  rosy,  sudsy  girls,  with  their  white 
arms  flecked  with  the  foam  of  the 
wash-tub ;  and  the  farmer's  wife,  — 
the  phenomenon  of  modern  times,  the 
woman  that  plans  for  Titans,  but  exe- 
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cutes  for  herself;  who  keeps  her 
house  clean  and  sweet,  her  "men- 
folks"  fed,  mended,  and  washed; 
manages  her  house,  and  the  farm,  if 
necessary  ;  clothes  herself  and  daugh- 
ters by  selling  butter ;  piles  up  stores 
of  quilts  for  some  future  bride ;  fills 
her  closets  with  jams  and  marmalades; 
finds  time  for  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas,  quiltings,  and  the  minis- 
ter's donation-party,  —  the  woman 
who  shows  her  husband  how  to  make 
the  two  ends  meet,  and  lap  over  too, 
against  a  rainy  day,  —  the  woman  who 
is  sometimes  cross,  often  overworked 
and  worried,  always  old  before  her 
time,  but  who  has  faced  her  life,  and 
taught  her  sons  and  daughters  the 
worth  of  honest  living,  the  virtue  of 
keeping  clean. 

As  we  see  her  snowy  sheets,  smell 
the  sweetness  of  dried  rose-leaves  in 
her  Sunday  clothes,  see  the  spotless- 


ness  of  her  home,  the  whiteness  of 
her  floors  and  curtains,  we  cannot 
help  feeling  that  all  this  sweetness 
and  whiteness  tells  of  a  soul  that  is 
also  sweet  and  white  ;  and  we  thank 
God  for  these  New-England  homes. 

Sweetest  of  all  to  remember  will 
be  the  sunshine,  that  shines  through 
all  the  hours,  ripens  the  grain  and 
corn,  gilds  the  mountains  and  the 
poor  man's  hut,  glitters  over  the 
ponds,  shines  in  children's  faces,  lies 
on  the  green  graves,  shines  through 
the  world,  on  rich  and  poor,  —  the 
never-failing  sunshine,  that  reaches 
down  into  men's  hearts,  and  leaves  a 
part  of  its  own  warmth  and  brightness. 

Summer  may  fade  away ;  but  its 
beauty  is  eternal,  like  God,  a  part  of 
himself;  for  we  cannot  look  upon  the 
beautiful  in  life  or  nature,  that  God's 
face  does  not  shine  through,  his  heart 
pulse  warm  within. 
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How  proudly  and  how  lovingly 
Fair  Hudson  sweeps  along, 

By  slope  and  steep  immortalized 
In  story  and  in  song  ! 

The  placid  hills  —  they  also 

Look  down  with  love  and  pride, 

Like  a  marriage-train  on  a  bridegroom 
Who  goes  to  wed  his  bride. 

When  from  the  frowning  highlands 

Emerging  fair  and  free, 
His  waves  in  broadening  beauty 

Glide  onward  to  the  sea, 

On  either  side  the  graceful  lines 

Of  undulating  land 
Seem  flowing  forth  perpetually 

From  the  Creator's  hand,  — 
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Sweet  waves,  forever  flowing, 

Yet  evermore  at  rest, 
Where  the  blue  sky  reposes 

Upon  the  mountain's  breast. 

Those  legend-haunted  mountains  — 

They  wear  a  thoughtful  brow  : 
Old  martial  memories  only  make 

The  stillness  deeper  now. 

Forms  of  our  deathless  heroes  — 

How  peacefully  they  pass 
In  long,  august  procession 

Through  Memory's  magic  glass  ! 


But  no  heroic  memories 

To-day,  historic  stream, 
Stand  in  the  picture's  foreground 

As  I  take  thee  for  my  theme. 

On  a  sweet  hillside,  stretching 
Above  the  glen  where  hide 

The  glistening  waters  of  the  brook 
That  sings  by  Sunnyside, 

A  gracious  home  forever 
Fair  in  my  memory  stands, 

That  looks  in  quiet  beauty 
O'er  all  the  lovely  lands. 

It  is  a  thing  of  beauty, 

A  poem  built  in  stone  ; 
And  with  God's  perfect  poem 
It  sings  in  unison. 

Its  walls  make  silent  music 
At  morn  and  glowing  noon, 

At  sunset  and  by  star-light, 
And  to  the  silver  moon. 

That  sweet  and  shapely  mansion 
Lends  all  the  hill  such  grace, 

It  wins  the  sweetest  glances 
From  the  genius  of  the  place. 
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There,  from  the  pleasant  windows, 
The  enchanted  eye  roams  free 

Along  the  slopes  of  Irvington 
Far  up  to  Tappan  Zee. 

On  summer  eves  how  sweetly 
Twinkles  its  window  light ! 

How  cheerily  its  fire-blaze  glows 
Out  on  the  wintry  night ! 

O'er  the  far  hills  it  flashes 

A  hospitable  gleam : 
The  traveller  on  the  western  heights 

Salutes  the  friendly  beam. 

Dreams  he  what  happy  faces 
That  fireside  blaze  illumes  ? 

What  summer  of  affection 
Within  that  dwelling  blooms? 

Of  the  sweet  hours  I  spent  there 

One  evermore  returns  : 
To  paint  and  sing  its  beauty 

My  grateful  memory  yearns. 

The  hour  was  winter  sunrise  : 
That  breakfast  banquet-room 

With  fire-light  and  with  snow-light 
Sparkled  in  sp*ring-like  bloom. 

But  not  within-doors  only 
Was  shed  a  softening  grace, 

A  gleam  of  tender  beauty 
On  Winter's  pallid  face. 

Out  on  the  morning  landscape 
That  hour  a  look  I  saw, 

Whose  solemn  beauty  kindled 
My  heart  to  love  and  awe. 

The  western  hills,  reflecting 

The  rosy  morning  ray, 
Seen  through  a  sky  of  amber, 

How  near  and  clear  they  lay ! 
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Looked  they,  or  were  they  looked  at? 

In  morn's  first,  faint  pink  light, 
So  spectral  and  so  spirit-like 

They  rose  upon  the  sight, 

Shining  serene  and  radiant 

In  that  soft  flush  of  morn, 
They  seemed  so  pure  and  innocent, 

Like  creatures  newly  born. 

As  myriad  sprites  were  weaving, 

With  nimble  fingers  there, 
The  solid  hills  to  a  landscape 

Of  gossamer  and  air, 

Transfigured  and  transparent, 

Beneath  the  magic  veil, 
They  seemed,  with  spirit  convoy, 

As  heavenward  they  would  sail. 

As  melting  into  color, 

An  earthly  land  no  more, 
But  changed  by  some  enchantment 

To  an  ethereal  shore, 

Angelic  apparitions 

They  looked,  and  seemed  to  say, 
"  Behold  us,  favored  mortals ! 

We  have  not  long  to  stay." 

But,  ah !  what  pen  or  pencil 

Shall  paint  the  heavenly  show 
That  gave  the  face  of  earth  that  hour 

Such  tender,  thoughtful  glow ! 

That  vision  faded  on  the  sight, 

Yet  lives  within  the  mind : 
By  memory  there  that  lovely  thing 

Is  faithfully  enshrined. 

And  never,  while  a  throb  of  life 

Still  warms  my  grateful  heart, 
The  rapturous  thrill  that  vision  woke 

Shall  from  my  soul  depart ! 

IRVINGTON,  March  12, 1873. 

C.   T.   B. 
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PART  HI. 


CHAPTER  X. 


"  GOWANS'."  was  only  a  few  steps 
from  Mr.  Button's  office.  Adrian  had 
only  to  go  a  block  or  two  north- 
ward, and  to  enter  the  door  of  a 
roomy  establishment  on  the  western 
.side  of  Nassau  Street  between  Ann 
and  Beekman  —  being  in  fact  at  pres- 
ent the  southernmost  of  the  three 
partitions  of  the  ground-floor  occu- 
pied by  the  American  News  Company 
—  and  he  had  arrived.  The  street 
front  was  filled  by  two  immense  win- 
dows with  the  door  between.  Both 
windows  were  extremely  dusty,  and 
upon  the  space  close  behind  the  glass, 
where  in  a  dry  goods  shop  would  have 
been  displayed  some  artistic  array  — 
or  dishevelment  —  of  glossy  fabrics, 
were  arranged  —  or  rather  flung  —  a 
few  dozen  books  or  sets.  Close  in 
front  of  each  window,  outside,  was  a 
large  board  or  rough  tray  on  trestles, 
filled  each  with  a  heap  of  weather 
worn  books,  and  bearing  the  enticing 
legend,  on  a  square  of  u  straw  board," 
"  Ten  cents  each."  Within  the  open- 
ing of  the  doorway,  and  bestriding 
the  threshold  at  an  informal  angle, 
was  a  smaller  similar  tray,  holding 
books  a  grade  more  valuable  —  or 
rather  less  worthless,  —  whose  price 
was  Fifteen  Cents.  Adrian,  with  the 
genuine  book-collector's  instinct,  stop- 
ped and  examined  all  three  of  these 
trays,  and  the  contents  of  the  window- 
seats  too,  closely  watched  the  while 
by  the  guardian  angel  of  the  spot,  a 
genius  loculi  or  Nassau  Street  cherub 
of  about  twelve  years  old,  whose  face 
was  sharp  enough  and  his  garments 
ragged  and  dirty  enough  to  suggest 


that  he  was  an  embodiment  or  efflo- 
rescence of  all  the  mind  in  Mr.  Gow- 
ans'  establishment  and  of  all  its  dirt 
too  —  the  offspring,  so  to  speak,  of  a 
marriage   between    the    old    gentle- 
man's literature  and  his  litter.     But 
carefully  as  Adrian  turned  over  the 
trays-full  of  small  volumes  and  scru- 
tinized  one  by  one  the  titles  of  the 
books  in  the  windows,  not  one  did  he 
find  that  was  worth  money  to  him,  or 
even  shelf-room;    and    remembering 
the  auction  sale  of  the  day  before,  he 
said  to  himself  that  it  was  no  wonder 
the  Hebrew  bidder  restricted  himself 
to  two  cents.     But  truly,  what  fear- 
ful stuff  it  was  !     Old  weather-beaten 
copies  of  school  arithmetics  and  spell- 
ing-books,    thickly  arabesqued    with 
the  ingenuous  devices  of  artistic  child- 
hood ;  odd  volumes  of  G.  P.  R.  James' 
novels ;  poor    thin    books   of    verses 
published    thirty   years   ago   at    the 
author's  expense,  and  falling  into  an 
instantaneous  oblivion  —  infants  too 
weak  to  bear  even  the  effort  of  birth ; 
one  or  two  Annual  Reports   of  the 
Smithsonian    Institution ;    a     mish- 
mash  of    books   perfectly   unknown, 
perfectly  valueless  except  by  avoirdu- 
pois weight,  very  dead  cats  of  books 
except  that  they  keep  better,  and  yet, 
many  of  them  intrinsically  every  whit 
as   desirable    as    some    "  excessively 
rare "  volumes  famous  in  catalogues. 
Indeed    they   would    be  excessively 
rare  themselves  if  anybod}7  would  only 
want  them. 

The  books  in  the  windows  were 
pretty  much  a  repetition  of  the  same 
story,  a  few  grades  higher  in  the  scale. 
There  was  a  set  of  Rees'  Cyclopaedia; 
one  of  the  seventh  edition  of  the  Ency- 
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clopsedia  Britannica ;  an  awful  clean 
new  set  of  the  Horse  Homileticse,  or 
sermons,  of  the  Reverend  Charles 
Simeon,  in  twenty-one  volumes  octavo, 
as  enticing  as  a  row  of  twenty-one 
clean  new  skulls,  and  above  them  on 
a  placard,  the  following  recommenda- 
tion, copied  out  of  Bonn's  General 
Catalogue,  page  1778 : 

"  A  monument  of  pastoral  labor  and 
piety,  with  much  judgment  on  doctrinal 
subjects,  and  useful  practical  application." 

BlCKERSTETH. 

A  monument,  indeed !  and  over  a 
whole  cemetery  of  dead  sermons  at 
once,  reflected  Adrian;  and  —  for  he 
was  a  thoughtful  observer  of  words  — 
he  reflected  further,  What  a  circum- 
spect commendation  !  It  implies  that 
the  "labor  and  piety"  are  dead  and 
buried;  it  doesn't  say  the  "judgment" 
is  good.  How  could  he  have  said 
less?  It's  a  real  model  for  recom- 
mendations !  Next  to  this  impressive 
"  monument  "  was  a  pirated  Brussels 
copy  of  the  third  edition  of  Brunet's 
Manuel  du  Libraire,  and  a  good  look- 
ing Paris  copy  of  the  fourth  edition  ; 
but  no  signs  of  the  fifth.  And  so  on, 
and  so  on ;  but  Mr.  Gowans'  collec- 
tion of  books  was  that  day  the  largest 
collection  of  published  works  on  the 
continent  of  America,  reaching  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  vol- 
umes. Adrian  cannot  go  through 
them  all  at  this  rate,  unless  he  has  a 
number  of  years  to  spare  ;  he  must  go 
in. 

He  went  in.  The  sudden  change 
at  entering  from  even  a  Nassau  Street 
daylight  into  this  vast  cavern  made 
its  gloom  doubly  obscure.  He  pene- 
trated along  a  narrow  alley  at  one 
side  of  a  broad  table,  that  stood  in  all 
the  front  of  the  great  store,  heaped 
full  and  high  with  books,  finding 
hardly  room  to  walk  between  its  table- 
land and  superincumbent  book-Cor- 
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dilleras  and  the  crowded  shelves  on 
the  wall,  while  his  feet,  as  he  stepped, 
grazed  or  caught  against  piles  and 
piles  of  books  or  pamphlets,  stacked 
along  on  both  sides  in  the  angles  at  the 
floor.  Working  thus  some  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  back,  the  gloom  always 
growing  darker  as  he  went,  he  found 
a  small  open  space  back  of  the  mighty 
table  or  platform  just  mentioned,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  breadth  of  the 
great  room.  In  this  space  was  a  great 
rusty  old  cylinder  stove,  with  a  cool 
sort  of  fire  burning  away  down  in  the 
inside,  so  that  you  could  feel  it  if  you 
reached  a  good  way  in.  Against  the 
north  side  of  the  room,  abreast  of  this 
stove,  was  a  small  desk,  with  a  dirty  lit- 
ter of  pamphlets,  and  scraps  of  paper, 
a  dried-up  looking  inkstand,  and  one 
or  two  old  quill  pens.  Enthroned  upon 
a  broken  backed  wooden  chair  before 
this  desk  sat  Mr.  Gowans  himself,  the 
Pluto  of  this  Orcus,  with  his  back  to 
the  desk  however,  his  long  legs  dis- 
tributed before  him,  his  old  stove-pipe 
hat  on  his  head  and  pulled  down  over 
his  eyes  just  as  it  was  at  the  auction, 
and  his  hands  clasped  together  behind 
the  back  of  his  neck,  fingers  inter- 
woven and  thumbs  down,  so  that  his 
elbows  projected  at  either  side  like 
frame-bones  for  wings.  In  this  rest- 
ful and  philosophic  attitude,  he  was 
conversing  with  a  customer,  and  did 
not  so  much  as  turn  his  head  at  Adri- 
an's approach. 

"  Have  you  a  copy  of  Caulfield's 
History  of  the  High  Court  of  Jus- 
tice ?  "  asked  Adrian. 

"  No,"  said  the  old  man,  promptly, 
and  gruffly,  shaking  his  head  at  the 
same  time,  like  Jove,  by  way  of  ratifi- 
cation. 

"  A  copy  of  the  E-everend  Mr.  Lee's 
Connecticut  Election  Sermon  ?  " 

"No.     Haven't  got  it." 

Here  the  person  who  had  been  talk- 
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ing  with  Mr.  Gowans  interrupted, 
asking  with  good  natured  and  courte- 
ous jocularity, 

"  Didn't  you  know  that  Mr.  Gowans 
has  no  books  at  all?" 

"  Why,  no,"  said  Adrian,  amused ; 
"  I  knew  no  better  than  to  suppose  it 
was  precisely  his  business  to  have 
them." 

"  Well,  Fve  dealt  with  Mr.  Gowans 
for  twenty  years,  and  IVe  never  heard 
him  acknowledge  to  a  chance  cus- 
tomer that  he  had  a  book." 

"I  don't  quite  understand,"  said 
Adrian. 

"Why,  it's  perfectly  easy.  It's 
cheaper  for  him  to  say  No  and  be  done 
with  it,  than  to  hunt  for  a  week 
through  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand volumes  and  not  find  the  book 
after  all." 

Here  the  speaker  interrupted  him- 
self suddenly,  to  give  a  scrutinizing 
look  at  the  young  man,  and  exclaimed, 

"  Well,  I  declare,  if  you're  not  the 
very  person  I  was  praying  for.  Was 
it  not  you  who  was  so  good  as  to  give 
me  a  volume  of  pamphlets  at  Ball's 
yesterday  ?  " 

Adrian,  looking  closely  in  his  turn, 
and  recognizing  the  person  called 
Sibley,  —  a  dark  complexioned  middle- 
sized  man  he  was,  with  a  pleasant  in- 
telligent face  and  voice,  a  lively  man- 
ner and  very  bright  eyes,  answered, 
Yes. 

"  Couldn't  see  you  at  all,  at  first, 
in  this  old  sepulchre,"  continued  he. 
"  Well,  you're  exactly  the  man  I 
wanted  to  see.  And  —  by  your  leave, 
Mr.  Gowans,"  he  interjected,  — 

"  Oh,  yes !  "  carelessly  returned  the 
monarch  of  the  cavern,  at  the  same 
time  turning  round  and  beginning  to 
make  entries  on  a  loose  sheet  of  paper 
on  his  little  old  desk,  by  a  dim  gas- 
light— 

'*  Well  then,  I  know  enough  more 


about  Mr.  Gowans'  stock  than  he  does 
himself,  and  if  you'll  tell  me  what  you 
want  I'll  show  it  with  pleasure.  I 
have  to  hunt  here  very  often." 

"  Why,"  returned  Adrian,  a  cer- 
tain ridiculous  habit  of  quoting  com- 
ing upon  him,  "  then  to  use  the  words 
of  the  poet,  you  have  'pu'd  the 
Gowans  fine,'  no  doubt,  —  all  of  them. 
I'm  afraid  I  stand  but  little  chance. 
What  can  the  man  do  that  cometh 
after  the  King  ?  " 

The  other  looked  a  little  unhappy 
at  the  quotation  —  it  might  be  at  the 
abominableness  of  the  pun,  it  might 
be  only  the  discomfort  of  one  who 
don't  know  exactly  what  to  make  of 
what  is  said  to  him ;  but  he  passed  it 
over,  and  not  without  some  satisfaction 
at  the  compliment  that  followed,  he 
answered, 

"Well,  I  don't  say  but  that  I 
know  what  I'm  about.  Twenty  years 
of  close  work  ought  to  give  me  some 
knowledge  of  the  book  business.  But 
I  don't  want  every  thing,  —  indeed  I 
don't  want  any  thing  in  the  book  line, 
except  for  trade.  Perhaps  I  can 
make  some  money  by  you." 

"  Well,  —  as  to  Caulfield,  then,  and 
that  election  sermon  ?  " 

"You  will  hardly  find  Caulfield 
short  of  London;  it's  the  merest 
chance  if  there's  a  copy  for  sale  on 
this  side ;  it's  not  a  common  book.  As 
for  Mr.  Gowans'  collection  of  Election 
Sermons,  I'll  show  you  those,  and  you 
can  look  them  through  yourself.  Come 
this  way." 

He  turned  and  plunged  into  another 
narrow  alley,  between  two  lofty  and 
interminable  looking  ranges  of  crowd- 
ed and  over-crowded  shelves,  still  with 
other  piles  on  piles  of  books  stacked 
all  along  upon  the  floor,  that  led  back 
still  further  into  the  dark  depths  of 
the  great  room,  and  Adrian  followed. 
An  assistant  or  two  was  at  work  cata- 
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loguing,  niched  in  some  obscure  nook ; 
a  step-ladder,  hardly  more  silent, 
leaned  near  one  of  them ;  and  one  or 
two  customers  were  quietly  hunting 
along  the  shelves,  a  small  boy  haunt- 
ing each  of  them,  by  way  of  watch- 
dog. Like  the  worthy  Roman  gentle- 
men so  handsomely  complimented  by 
Mark  Antony,  these  book-hunters  are 
all  honorable  men,  and  of  course  for 
that  very  reason  can  have  no  objection 
to  be  watched ! 

On  a  shelf  in  a  corner  almost  at  the 
furthest  extremity  of  the  room,  and 
very  dimly  lit  by  a  window  opening 
on  that  narrow  and  ill-flavored  street- 
let,  of  old  running  past  the  rear  of 
the  Park  Theatre  and  thence  named 
Theatre  Alley,  —  a  window  half  shut 
in  by  piles  of  books,  and  almost 
crusted  within  and  without  with  im- 
memorial dirt,  —  Sibley  pointed  out 
the  desired  collection  ;  a  row  perhaps 
four  feet  long,  of  mingled  volumes  and 
pamphlets,  some  upright,  some  leaning 
over,  some  piled  sideways,  all  dirty. 
Adrian  and  his  guide  both  inspected 
the  array,  item  by  item,  without  find- 
ing the  Reverend  Mr.  Lee's  Election 
Sermon. 

"  It  isn't  here,"  said  Adrian.  "  One 
more  proof  that  if  you  know  exactly 
what  you  want,  you  can't  find  it. 
Jonathan  Lee's  election  sermon,  1766, 
I  have;. it  is  Andrew  Lee's,  1795, 
that  I  want." 

"  Andrew  Lee  "  —  repeated  Sibley. 
"  I  sold  a  copy  of  his  sermon  at  the 
funeral  of  Reverend  Benjamin 
Throop,  1785,  the  other  day." 

"  Did  you  ?  "  asked  Adrian  with 
interest,  —  "  to  whom  ?  I  know  very 
well  there's  such  a  sermon,  and  I 
want  it." 

"  I  guess  you  can  get  it,"  said  Sib- 
ley, significantly. 

"What  will  it  cost?" 

"  Why,  1L  the  fact  is,"  said  Sibley, 


not  without  hesitation,  —  "  it's  a 
pretty  good  customer  of  mine  who 
bought  it,  and  he  don't  care  about 
money.  He's  a  collector.  You  are 
too,  aren't  you?" 

"Oh  no,"  said  Adrian  frankly  ;  "  I 
have  worked  a  little  at  genealogy. 
But  I've  neither  the  money  nor  the 
knowledge  nor  the  time  for  collecting. 
I'd  like  to  have,  though,  Mr.  Sibley." 

"  Oh,"  said  the  other,  laughing, 
"Sibley's  only  my  buying  name  at 
the  auctions,  like  Chase  for  Gowans. 
I  am  Andrew  Purvis,  very  much  at 
your  service.  —  Didn't  mean  to  rhyme, 
either." 

"  It's  a  capital  name  for  politeness, 
Mr.  Purvis,"  replied  Adrian  laughing 
with  him  at  the  unintended  jingle  — 
"  I  know  the  name  very  well  as  con- 
nected with  the  book  business,  and 
Pm  very  much  obliged  to  you ;  and 
what  would  tempt  your  customer,  if 
money  won't  ?  " 

"  Why,"  said  Mr.  Purvis,  "  my  man 
won't  part  with  any  thing  he  has,  if 
he  can  help  it ;  he'd  rather  buy  more. 
It  appears  he  happens  to  want  the 
very  pamphlet  that  you  took  out  of 
the  volume  you  bought  yesterday.  I 
thought  it  as  well  to  just  take  you 
one  side  rather  than  talk  about  it 
before  Gowans.  Now,  —  what  will 
you  take  for  it  ?  If  you  are  working 
at  genealogy,  though,  you  will  want 
it?" 

"What  will  he  give?"  asked 
Adrian  in  reply.  —  Scrope  is  not  a 
trading  name,  to  be  sure ;  but  when 
you  are  in  trade  you  must  do  as  the 
tradesmen  do. 

"Well,"  rejoined  the  book-dealer, 
"  I  suppose  Five  Dollars  is  a  very  high 
price  for  a  pamphlet  ?  " 

Adrian  smiled  :  "  I  won't  deny," 
he  said,  "  that  I  know  what  a  great 
prize  I  happened  upon.  I  was  ready 
to  go  up  to  thirty  dollars  for  it  yes- 
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terday —  every  cent  I  had  in  the 
world  just  then.  It  is  the  unique 
Scrope  Genealogy,  that  everybody 
has  thought  was  lost,  and  that  I  had 
no  mdre  idea  of  finding  then  and 
there,  than  of  finding  the  lost  dec- 
ades of  Livy." 

Mr.  Purvis  looked  rather  caught, 
but  made  the  best  of  the  situation. 
"You  are  right,"  said  he;  "I  beg 
your  pardon.  I  ought  not  to  have 
offered  you  five  dollars.  But  I  can't 
help  my  trading  habits,  I  suppose.  I 
had  an  unlimited  order  for  that  volume ; 
though  I  don't  think  I  should  have 
dared  go  over  fifty  dollars.  I  ought 
not  to  have  been  out  of  the  room." 

"  I'm  glad  you  were,  for  my  part," 
said  Adrian.  "  But  I'll  tell  you  what 
'tis,  Mr.  Purvis,  I  don't  wish  to  part 
with  the  pamphlet  just  now,  and 
besides,  I  am  very  busy  over  it  to-day 
and  to-morrow  in  particular.  If  I 
should  be  willing,  I'll  give  you  the 
refusal  of  it,  and  in  a  few  days  I'll 
send  you  an  address  ;  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  my  changing  it,  or  I  would 
give  it  now.  And  if  I  won't  sell  my 
pamphlet,  I  suppose  your  man  won't 
sell  his  Throop  sermon  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  not ;  but  if  you  like 
I'll  try  to  find  you  another  copy. 
That's  not  unique,  at  any  rate." 

Adrian  thanked  the  obliging  dealer, 
whose  manner  had  in  it  something  so 
agreeable  and  sincerely  friendly  that 
it  greatly  attracted  the  young  man. 
It  is  possible  that  the  liking  was 
mutual ;  for  either  from  some  such 
reason  or  perhaps  only  with  a  view 
to  establish  a  new  customer,  or  pos- 
sibly merely  because  business  was 
not  very  pressing,  Mr.  Purvis  was  in 
no  haste  to  go,  and  rather  encouraged 
the  questions  which  Adrian  was  ready 
enough  to  put,  about  the  vast  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  Gowans,  about  the  old 
gentleman  himself,  and  about  books, 


collecting  and  collectors.  He  ex- 
plained to  Adrian  among  other  things 
the  curious  phenomenon  of  the  haunt- 
ing boys  already  referred  to,  telling 
him  plainly  that  it  was  an  indispen- 
sable compliance  with  the  weakness' 
of  human  nature. 

"  Kleptomania,"  said  Purvis,  "  I 
suppose  they'd  call  it  in  court  if  a 
minister  was  caught  at  it,  as  I  caught 
a  minister  the  other  day  in  my  own 
shop." 

"  But  did  you  let  him  off  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes.  I  couldn't  spend  the 
time  and  trouble  to  have  him  pun- 
ished. I  told  him  however  that  if 
he  ever  came  into  the  place  again  I'd 
put  him  in  jail." 

As  they  talked,  they  were  looking 
along  the  shelves  in  a  desultory  way, 
and  just  at  the  account  of  the  min- 
ister's delinquency,  Adrian  espied  a 
copy  of  the  curious  gossipy  "  Histo- 
riettes"  of  Tallernant  de  Beaux. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  the  anecdote  of 
the  old  painter  Du  Moustier  and 
Monsignor  Pamphilio  ?"  he  asked. 

"No,"   said  Purvis. 

"Well,  let  me  read  it  to  you," 
said  Adrian ;  "  it's  a  case  exactly  in 
point ;  "  and  taking  down  the  volume 
he  read  aloud  in  extempore  English, 
the  queer  old  story,  which  is  in  sub- 
stance as  follows  (see  p.  166  of  vol. 
4  of  the  edition  of  Brussels,  1834,  by 
Monmerque  and  others)  :  Du  Mous- 
tier, in  his  day  a  famous  portrait 
painter  of  Paris,  and  who  was  born 
about  1550,  was  a  dear  lover  of 
books,  rude  in  speech  and  quick  of 
hand.  As  a  celebrated  painter,  he 
had  many  visitors ;  and  under  his 
bookshelves,  by  way  of  a  delicate  pre- 
cautionary hint,  he  had  painted  the 
words  "The  Devil  take  book -bor- 
rowers." But  in  particular ;  one  day 
the  Cardinal  Barberini,  the  Pope's 
legate  to  France,  visited  Du  Moustier 
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and  inspected  his  collections.  Mon- 
signor  Pamphilio,  afterwards  Inno- 
cent X.,  was  at  the  head  of  the  cardi- 
nal's suite,  and  finding  on  Du  Mous- 


probable.  I  went  in  there  a  little 
before  the  sale  and  found  the  books 
laid  out  for  examination,  and  I  just 
looked  through  a  lot  of  them  and 


tier's  table  a  fine  copy  of  the  superb    found  this.     I  remember  thinking  I 

must  be  rather  a  suspicious  looking 
chap,  for  there  was  a  big  Irish  por- 
ter or  watchman  or  something  on 
guard,  and  I  couldn't  have  stolen  a 
pin,  he  followed  "me  up  so.  I  guess 
they  know  about  collectors  in  that 
office  too!" 

"Indeed  they  do,"  said  Purvis; 
"  and  in  spite  of  them  there's  hardly 
a  sale  of  any  importance  where  they 
don't  lose  some  valuable  books  off  the 
show-tables,  in  spite  of  that  sharp  old 
Irish  watch-dog  of  theirs ! " 
.  "  Well,  how  did  your  customer  know 
about  the  pamphlet?"  said  Adrian. 

"  Why,"  replied  Mr.  Purvis,  laugh- 


London  edition  of  the  History  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  he  said  to 
himself,  "  Truly,  a  fine  thing  for 
such  a  fellow  to  have  such  a  rare  book 
as  that !  "  And  he  quietly  took  the 
book  and  slid  it  under  his  gown.  But 
the  little  man  (says  Tallemant),  who 
had  been  on  the  lookout,  flew  into  a 
rage,  and  telling  the  legate  that  "he 
was  greatly  obliged  for  the  honor  of 
the  visit,  but  that  it  was  shameful  for 
him  to  have  thieves  in  his  compa- 
ny ;  "  he  forthwith  seized  Pamphilio, 
snatched  the  book  away  from  him,  and 
calling  him  by  a  very  unpleasant 
name  indeed,  he  fairly  flung  him  by 
the  shoulders  out  of  his  door. 

"  That's  excellent,"  said  the  amused 
dealer ;  "  and  perfectly  in  character  — 
I  know  a  dozen  worthy  gentlemen 
that  couldn't  be  trusted  alone  in  the 
dark  with  a  rare  book.  Let  me  see 
a  moment,  please,  —  oh,  —  why,  can 
you  translate  off  hand  as  neatly  as 
that  ?  " 


ing,  "  he  was  in  the  city  himself  the 
day  before,  and  he  was  nosing  about 
in  there  too,  and  he  found  the  pam- 
phlet just  as  you  did,  and  moreover,  he 
tried  as  hard  as  he  could  to  steal  it. 
He  told  me  all  about  it  in  a  letter  that 
I  got  only  this  morning.  You  don't 
know  who  'tis,  so  it  won't  do  any  harm 
for  me  to  tell  that  much.  He  was  in 


"I've  read  the  story  before,"  said 4 a   terrible   excitement  about  it.     He 


Adrian ;  "  and  French  is  pretty  easy 
to  tell  stories  from." 

"  Very  good,  very  good  indeed," 
repeated  the  friendly  Mr.  Purvis  j  "  I 
declare  I  believe, I'll  make  you  an 
offer  to  translate  that  book  for  publi- 
cation. But  as  I  was  saying,  there's 
my  customer  that  wanted  this  Scrope 
Genealogy.  And  by  the  way,  how 
the  mischief  did  you  come  to  know 
that  it  was  in  that  volume?" 

"Pure  chance,"  said  Adrian  — 
"  pure  chance.  One  of  those  coinci- 
dences that  are  happening  every  day 
in  fact,  and  that  it  would  not  do  to 
put  into  a  novel  because  everybody 
would  say  it  was  altogether  too  im- 


wiggled  round  there  for  more  than 
half  an  hour,  and  the  fact  is  he  actu- 
ally would  have  carried  the  volume 
off  if  Pat  hadn't  fairly  seized  him 
very  much  as  your  old  Frenchman  did 
his  thief  and  actually  twisted  the  book 
out  of  his  hands.  As  it  happened 
none  of  the  partners  were  in  the  place, 
or  he  would  have  seen  them  and  got 
it,  I'm  sure.  There  was  a  regular 
string  of  coincidences  in  your  favor; 
for  he  would  have  come  back  again 
after  it  the  same  afternoon,  but  he 
found  a  despatch  at  his  hotel  that 
forced  him  to  hurry  home  out  of  town 
on  some  business.  He  telegraphed  to 
me  instantly  from  Hartford,  and  wrote 
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by  the  first  mail,  and  he  feels  dreadk 
fully  over  losing  it,  you  may  be  sure." 

"How  do  you  suppose  that  pam- 
phlet came  to  be  in  that  lot  of  books  ?  " 
asked  Adrian,  by  a  very  natural  tran- 
sition of  interest. 

"A  good  many  of  those  books  be- 
longed to  old  Doctor  Gideon  Bulkley 
of  Middlefield  ;  and,  you  know,  —  or 
you  don't  know  —  his  collection  had 
been  in  the  family  for  four  generations, 
and  neither  the  old  man  nor  his  father 
would  ever  let  one  human  being  see 
what  was  in  it.  They  never  wrote  or 
made  any  mark  on  a  book,  either  of 
them;  so  that  it's  difficult  to  trace 
with  accuracy ;  but  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  in  my  own  mind  that  the 
pamphlet  was  an  early  copy  direct 
from  the  author  to  the  Bulkley  of 
the  day,  and  so  escaped  the  fire  that 
burned  the  edition,  and  remained  un- 
known all  this  time  until  Bulkley's 
death,  when  it  was  sent  for  sale." 

"That's  a  good  idea,  not  to  mark 
one's  books,"  commented  Adrian  ;  "  I 
knew  an  excellent  old  gentleman,  a 
lawyer,  who  never  wrote  his  name 
in  his  law-books,  and  whenever  he 
found  a  law-book  in  any  of  his  friends' 
offices  with  no  name  in  it,  he  always 
carried  it  off  as  his  own.  He  had  a 
valuable  law-library  at  his  death." 

"Now,"  said  Purvis  —  "by  the 
way,  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  by  what 
name  may  I  call  you  ?  " 

"  Chester  " 

—  "Mr.  Chester,  you  have  never 
been  in  Gowans'  place  before  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Well ;  as  you  are  an  appreciative 
person,  you  must  see  the  catacombs. 
I'll  take  you  round  once,  and  then 
you  can  come  in  and  hunt  whenever 
you  like.  Gowans  never  will  look 
for  a  book,  and  nobody  can  get  any 
thing  of  him  except  by  finding  it 
one's  self  and  bringing  it  to  him. 


Unless,  that  is,  one  of  his  clerks  hap- 
pens to  know  about  it,  or  unless  some 
particularly  good-natured  moment  or 
some  special  reason  prevails  with  the 
old  man.  But  come  down  stairs."  ,  .  1 

And  pausing  at  the  head  of  a  wide 
stairway,  hidden  under  another  great 
platform  heaped  high  with  books,  he 
took  up  a  small  lamp,  that  stood  ready, 
lit  it  with  a  match,  arid  descended, 
marshalling  Adrian  downwards  into 
a  darkness  as  of  the  oubliettes  of 
Vincennes. 

The  store,  Adrian  thought,  was  the 
dreariest  place  he  had  ever  seen  ;  but 
it  was  a  bright  and  homelike  abode  in 
comparison  with  the  basement  which 
they  now  entered.  This  was  a  cellar 
as  large,  and  nearly  as  high,  as  the 
store  above  it.  It  had  absolutely  no 
window  light,  and  the  feeble  oil  lamp 
which  Mr.  Purvis  carried  served  only 
to  show  how  thick  the  darkness  was. 
But  the  dealer,  with  an  assured  step, 
briskly  descended  the  dirty  old  stair- 
case, cumbered  on  either  side  with 
heaps  of  books  piled  on  each  stair. 
As  they  reached  the  bottom,  a  great 
stack  of  books,  heaped  indiscriminate- 
ly like  the  fallen  bricks  of  the  Birs 
Nimroudupon  another  broad  platform, 
and  rising  almost  to  the  ceiling,  con- 
fronted them.  But  Purvis  turned 
short  to  the  right,  crossed  to  the  side 
of  the  room,  and  engaging  himself 
intrepidly  in  an  alley  if  possible  still 
narrower  than  that  which  skirted  the 
up-stairs  store,  passed  on,  close  along 
by  the  southern  wall,  Adrian  follow- 
ing. Ever  and  anon  the  guide  held 
up  his  lamp  at  one  side  or  the  other, 
showing  only  the  same  interminable 
shelf  after  shelf,  shelf  after  shelf, 
each  double-ranked,  piled,  crammed, 
wedged,  with  books,  numberless,  use- 
less, worthless.  As  up-stairs,  not  only 
were  the  shelves  at  either  hand  intol- 
erably full  clear  up  to  the  ceiling, 
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but  a  talus,  as  the  geologists  call  it, 
or  steep  slope  as  if  of  fragments  fallen 
from  the  precipice  at  either  hand, 
lined  each  side  of  the  path.  Adrian, 
an  imaginative  fellow,  remembered 
the  awful  stories  of  men  lost  in  the 
catacombs  of  Paris  and  found  dead 
and  rat-eaten  weeks  after  in  some  cor- 
ner among  the  bones ;  and  the  sti- 
fling accounts  of  travellers  of  their 
scratching  and  crawling  and  wriggling 
along  endless  passages  through  the 
masses  of  mummies  in  the  vast  sub- 
terranean pits  of  Egypt,  eyes  and 
mouth  and  nose  and  lungs  insuffera- 
bly choked  with  the  floating  dust  of 
corpses  three  thousand  years  old  ;  and 
he  asked,  making  a  joke  of  it, 

"Would  they  ever  find  us  if  the 
light  should  go  out?" 

"Dear  me,  no,"  was  the  consoling 
reply,  "  not  unless  it  was  by  mere 
accident.  Nobody  would  come  to  look 
for  us.  I  could  live  here  ten  years, 
I  believe,  for  all  anybody's  looking 
after  me.  There's  a  dozen  dried  book- 
hunters  lying  dead  in  the  corners 
down  here  for  what  I  know." 

There  was  a  grave-like  chill  in  the 
air,  and  a  faint  flavor  of  dry  cold  dust, 
very  dreary.  "  This  is  the  Catacomb, 
the  Potter's  Field,  the  bone-yard,  of 
literature,"  observed  Mr.  Purvis. 
"  There  is  nothing  beyond  except 
Stock  well's  old  paper  shop  and  then 
the  paper-mill." 

"  The  auction  may  stand  for  a 
slaughter-house,"  observed  Adrian ; 
"  then  comes  the  graveyard,  and  after 
that,  the  resurrection  into  clean  new 
white  paper.  But  wait  a  moment, 
please  —  here's  something  I  want." 

The  flitting  gleam  of  the  lamp  had 
shone  for  an  instant  on  the  gilt  backs 
of  four  goodly  quartos,  where  Adri- 
an's quick  eye  had  read  the  name  of 
Behmen.  He  took  down  the  first 
volume  and  opened  it,  and  then  ex- 


amined the  others.  It  was  a  good 
clean  copy  of  the  Reverend  William 
Law's  translation  (London,  1774— 
1781)  of  the  writings  of  "  the  Teuton- 
ick  Theosopher,"  as  he  calls  the  mys- 
tical old  German,  complete,  with  all 
the  strange  overlaid  engravings  and 
cabalistical  diagrams. 

"There,"  said  Adrian,  "I'm going 
to  have  that.  I  want  to  give  it  to 
somebody  I  know,  who  will  enjoy  it 
like  a  honeymoon." 

"  One  volume  a  week  will  just 
cover  his  month,"  observed  Purvis. 
"  Well,  lug  it  up-stairs.  I  don't 
think  he'll  want  much  for  it." 

So  Adrian  took  the  set  on  his  arm, 
and  having  now  nearly  completed 
the  circuit  of  the  front  or  Nassau- 
street  half  of  the  cave,  they  got  back 
to  the  stairway  by  the  cross  alley  into 
which  it  opened. 

"The  back  half  is  only  the  front 
half  over  again,"  said  Purvis,  as  he 
blew  out  the  lamp  in  going  up  the 
stairs.  They  returned  to  the  old 
desk  where  Mr.  Gowans  was  still 
scratching  away  at  his  scraps  of 
paper,  and  Adrian,  laying  down  his 
four  volumes,  asked  what  he  should 
pay  for  them. 

"  Five  dollars,"  said  the  old  man, 
carelessly,  glancing  at  the  title  of 
Vol.  1. —  "  I've  had  'em  ten  years,  and 
glad  to  get  'em  out  of  the  way." 

Adrian  paid  him ;  and  at  Mr.  Gow- 
ans' summons,  a  clerk  proceeded  to 
tie  up  the  books. 

"Well,"  said  Purvis,  "I  didn't 
interfere  with  your  bargain,  Mr.  Ches- 
ter, but  I'll  double  your  money  with 
pleasure,  if  you  want  to  speculate." 

"  I  would,"  said  Adrian,  "  certain- 
ly, if  I  hadn't  more  than  five  dollars' 
worth  of  enjoyment  to  expect  from  my 
old  friend's  pleasure  over  the  books." 

At  this  moment  there  came  stum- 
bling along,  from  the  street  door,  very 
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much  as  Adrian  had  done,  an  elderly 
man,  who  could  be  discerned  by  the 
three,  but  who  could  not  see  them  or 
indeed  much  of  any  thing.  He  was 
plainly  and  coarsely  dressed,  like  a 
fanner  or  old  fashioned  country  trades- 
man, a  good  deal  bent,  though  strongly 
made;  carried  his  hands  in  a  peculiar 
spread-out  attitude,  palms  down  ;  and 
as  he  came  into  the  feeble  circle  of 
light  where  they  stood,  they  could 
see  that  his  face  was  browned,  rugged 
and  homely,  but  kindly  and  sensi- 
ble. 

"  Why,"  said  Ad^an,  "  it's  my  old 
friend  ^m  Welles  of  Manchester, 
ivir.  Welles,  how  do  you  do?'7  And 
he  held  out  his  hand  to  the  old  man, 
who  peered  at  him  for  a  moment  be- 
fore he  could  see  who  it  was,  but  at 
last  recognized  him  with  evident 
pleasure. ' 

"  Mr.  Chester,  I'm  delighted  to  find 
you,"  he  said,  speaking  a  little  slowly, 
and  with  something  of  that  deliberate 
primness  or  rather  solicitude  in  articu- 
lation and  in  choice  of  words,  fre- 
quently seen  in  those  whose  culture 
has  not  been  equal  to  their  aspira- 
tions. "  I  expected  to  see  you  at 
the  Scrope  Association  meeting,  next 
week  ;  but  this  is  an  additional  delight. 
What  a  paradise  of  books  !  "  continued 
the  old  man,  looking  about  him  with 
the  air  of  a  humble  saint  just  ad- 
mitted into  the  New  Jerusalem.  "  Oh, 
I  could  be  happy  here  for  a  hundred 
years !  " 

Adrian  laughed.  "I  knew  that 
you  were  a  lover  of  old  books,  Mr. 
Welles,"  he  said,  "but  according  to 
what  I  have  noticed,  fifty  years  would 
do  for  this  collection  if  you  throw 
out  the  odd  volumes." 

"  Odd  volumes  ?  "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Welles  —  "  then  I  can  fill  up  some 
of  my  broken  sefts  !  If  I  can  only  get 
the  third  volume  of  Winterbotham's 


Historical  View  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  maps  1 "  — 

Mr.  Purvis  was  looking  on,  well 
pleased.  Adrian  now  introduced  Mr. 
Welles  to  him,  and  the  good-natured 
dealer  at  once  pointed  out  to  the  eager 
old  countryman  a  set  of  shelves  con- 
taining some  hundreds  of  all  manner 
of  odd  volumes,  which  the  old  man 
set  himself  to  inspect  one  by  one,  like 
a  miser  weighing  pieces  of  gold.  And 
Adrian,  having  ascertained  the  old 
man's  city  address,  and  given  him  his 
0™,Ti,  at  an  uptown  boarding  house; 
along  with  injunctions  to  make  him, 
Adrian,  of  any  service  that  should  be  re- 
quired, left  him,  going  with  Mr.  Purvis. 

"That  old  man  is  foreman  of  a 
large  paper-mill  at  Manchester,"  said 
Adrian,  as  they  reached  the  street 
door.  "  He  is  a  distant  cousin  of 
mine,  and  I  believe  he  is  ten  times  as 
much  of  a  bibliomaniac." 

"  Biblioidiot,  I  should  be  afraid," 
said  Purvis,  "  to  be  so  anxious  over 
that  foolish  old  Winterbotham.  Why, 
'tisn't  worth  over  seven-eighths  or  a 
dollar  a  volume  at  auction.  But  I  like 
to  see  the  old  man  so  eager,  and  I'll 
help  him  if  I  can." 

"  It  isn't  because  it's  Winterbo- 
tham," said  Adrian  :  it's  because  it's 
a  broken  set.  That  old  fellow  has  I 
guess  a  thousand  volumes  in  an  old 
attic  at  Manchester,  and  I  don't  be- 
lieve there's  a  complete  set  in  the 
whole.  He's  been  thirty  years  pick- 
ing odd  volumes  and  things  out  of  all 
the  paper  stock  that  came  into  the 
mill,  and  he  doesn't  have  many  coin- 
cidences. You  never  saw  such  a  lot 
in  your  life.  There  were  a  few  valu- 
able things,  but  I  reckon  Stanley's 
got  most  of  them  —  he's  paid  him 
what  the  old  man  thought  a  good 
deal  of  money,  first  and  last." 

"What  Stanley,"  asked  Purvis, 
seeming  a  little  startled. 
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"East  Hartford  —  the  book  man," 
said  Adrian. 

"  Oh,  —  you  know  him,  do  you  ! " 

"Why,  yes;  I'm  from  Hartford 
myself,  and  he's  a  cousin  of  mine,  as 
well  as  old  Mr.  Welles." 

"Whew!"  whistled  Mr,  Purvis, 
as  if  somewhat  astonished. 

"Why?"  asked  Adrian. 

"  Oh  —  nothing.  Only  it  rather 
surprised  me  to  find  you  knew  each 
other." 

Adrian  mused  a  moment,  and  then 
looked  up  with  a  smile. 

"It  was  Stanley  that*  — 

"  Hush,  —  not  a  word,"  interrupted 
Purvis,  laughing ;  "  I  can  see  that 
you  are  a  man  to  be  trusted,  or  else  I 
should  be  annoyed.  I  should  lose  a 
good  deal,  one  way  and  another,  if  he 
knew  I  had  let  it  out.  He's  as  secret 
as  death,  you  know." 

Adrian  nodded. 

"  Well ;  now  that  we  have  gone  so 
far,  let's  make  a  clean  thing  of  it.  Do 
you  know  any  thing  of  the  lost  Scrope 
Library  ?  " 

"  I've  been  watching  and  searching 
for  it  this  ten  years,"  said  Adrian 
frankly.  "  Mr.  Stanley  has  been  after 
it  for  twenty  years.  He  wants  it  to 
complete  his  collection  of  early  Ameri- 
can books,  and  I  want  it  for  my  col- 
lection of  family  books  and  relics.  I 
guess  he  knows  I  want  it  as  well  as 
I  know  he  does  j  but  we  have  never 
spoken  of  it." 

"  Shouldn't  wonder  if  you  were 
hunting  for  it  here  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  was.  I  have  never  tried 
New  York  before,  but  I  remember 
that  old  Scrope  Chest  and  the  books 
in  it  wherever  I  see  two  books  to- 
gether. It  wasn't  much  of  a  library 
—  probably  twenty  books." 

"  If  there  were  twenty  and  each 
equal  to  a  clean  copy  of  Eliot's  Indian 
Bible,  I  should  call  it  a  good  deal  of 


a  library,"  said  Purvis.  "  But  I  really 
believe  if  any  of  those  books  had  got 
in  here  I  should  have  found  them,  or 
else  he  would.  He  never  comes  here 
without  having  a  hunt." 

"He  has  money  and  time,"  said 
Adrian,  with  a  shade  of  regret  in  his 
voice.  "  I  don't  grudge  them  to  him, 
but  I  don't  break  the  tenth  command- 
ment, do  I,  by  wishing  I  had  the 
duplicate  of  something  that  is  my 
neighbor's  ?  " 

"  Why,  no ;  I  don't  see  how  you 
can  make  that  out  covetousness." 

«  Well,  —  he  must  find  them  if  he 
can.  But  I  shall  keep  looking  just 
the  same.  I've  had  the  best  luck 
about  the  Scrope  Genealogy,  anyhow  j 
but  perhaps  it  will  be  his  turn  for  the 
next.  —  Well,  I  must  go  and  present 
my  gift.  Good  day,  Mr.  Purvis." 

"G,ood  day,  Mr.  Chester.  Come 
and  see  me  at  my  store,"  said  the 
good-natured  book  dealer,  and  he 
handed  Adrian  a  business  card  as 
they  parted. 

CHAPTER    XL 

As  Adrian  that  evening  approached 
Mr.  V*an  Braam's,  carrying  his  heavy 
parcel  stoutly  on  his  shoulder  —  for 
he  was  not  "in  the  best  society," 
and  need  not  therefore  depend  on 
others  when  it  was  more  convenient 
to  wait  on  himself — it  suddenly 
popped  into  his  mind  that  perhaps 
he  had  done  wrong  in  avowing  to 
Mr.  Purvis  the  fact  that  he  was 
engaged  in  the  Quest — as  the  ro- 
mances of  the  Holy  Grail  would  have 
called  it  —  of  the  Lost  Library.  This 
doubt  was  for  a  moment  even  painful ; 
for  Adrian,  like  the  rest  of  his  kin, 
was  strongly  secretive.  He  was  some- 
times frank  also  —  for  the  two  traits 
are  not  at  all  inconsistent.  His  secre- 
tiveness  was  not  a  mere  dog-in-the- 
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manger  instinct,  such  as  some  collec- 
tors have,  leading  him  not  only  to 
acquire  for  himself,  but  to  prevent 
others  from  acquiring  or  even  knowing. 
Perhaps  a  case  of  this  exaggerated 
type  among  Adrian's  own  relatives 
might  be  cited.  But  in  Adrian,  it  was 
simply  either  an  instinctive  reluctance 
to  speak  of  his  own  thoughts,  or  a 
precaution  against  failure  in  his  own 
designs. 

However ;  after  a  few  moments  of 
doubt  whether  the  revealing  of  his 
secret  would  interfere  with  the  pur- 
pose that  he  had  so  long  entertained, 
he  concluded  that  probably  no  harm 
was  done.  Mr.  Stanley  and  Mr.  Pur- 
vis had  ransacked  their  fill  in  the 
vast  repository  of  Mr.  Go  wans,  long 
ago,  and  with  a  thousand  times  his 
opportunities  and  advantages.  So 
they  had,  of  course,  in  scores  of  other 
places  in  the  great  city ;  and,  for  what 
he  knew,  they  had  secured  half  those 
old  books  already.  Stanley,  he  knew, 
would  never  say  so  if  he  had  —  it 
would  be  a  great  deal  more  like  the 
ways  of  collectors  for  him  to  flatly 
deny  it.  All  is  fair  in  war  and  col- 
lecting. Purvis'  inquiries  about  the 
lost  books  proved  nothing  ;  he  might 
have  had  one  of  them  in  his  pocket 
all  the  time,  and  he  could  not  honestly 
reveal  his  customer's  secret.  Thus 
reflecting,  and  comforting  himself 
with  the  sage  conclusion  that  even  if 
any  mischief  had  been  done,  it  was  too 
late  to  prevent  it,  he  reached  the  old 
white  house  in  the  city  meadow,  and 
was  shown  once  more  into  the  dusky 
red-brown  parlor  where  Mr.  Van 
Braam  sat  as  usual  at  the  table, 
"  puttering  "  in  a  disorderly  heap  of 
papers  and  memoranda. 

At  Adrian's  entrance,  the  old  gen- 
tleman arose  with  his  usual  courtly 
kindness  and  welcomed  him.  Adrian 
answered  with  equal  heartiness,  and 


if  it  was  with  less  elegance  of  man- 
ner, perhaps  there  was  natural  grace- 
fulness enough  to  indicate  that  he 
would  become  a  courtly  old  gentleman 
if  he  lived  as  long.  But  the  first 
thing  he  added  to  his  salutations 
came  as  it  were  of  involuntary  im- 
pulse, and  had  it  not  been  between 
good  friends  and  kinsmen,  it  might 
have  been  uncivil.  But  placing  his 
parcel  on  the  table,  Adrian  peered 
about  him  into  the  dim  corners  of  the 
room,  —  for  the  shaded  drop-light 
made  an  exclusive  little  circle  close 
round  it,  —  and  sniffed,  lifting  his 
nose,  and  peering  or  pointing  about, 
to  tell  the  truth,  somewhat  as  a  dog 
does  who  suspects  the  presence  of 
edibles. 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  said,  "  it's  very 
close  in  here  ?  " 

"Pooh!"  said  Mr.  Van  Braam. 
"  Nonsense,  my  boy.  Come,  what  is 
there  in  your  parcel  ?  " 

"  Well,  but  really,"  persisted  Adri- 
an, "  it  would  make  me  sick  to  live  in 
such  a  place  a  week.  And  then  all 
those  plants,  in  the  night-time  too, 
in  the  same  room.  Won't  you  let  me 
open  the  window  a  little  ?  " 

"  Oh  pshaw ! "  said  the  old  man. 
"Pm  more  than  seventy  years  old, 
and  Pve  always  avoided  ventilation. 
Fresh  air  and  all  that  stuff  kills  peo- 
ple. They've  invented  fresh  air,  Adri- 
an, within  about  thirty  years,  to  kill 
people  with.  I  avoid  it,  and  Pm  over 
seventy.  So  did  all  my  ancestors,  as 
far  as  I  know.  My  grandmother 
Adriana  did,  and  she  died  at  ninety. 
My  father  did,  and  he  died  at  ninety- 
five.  I  do,  and  I  mean  to  die  at  a 
hundred.  Civille  shall,  and  I  don't 
mean  her  to  die  until  she's  a  hun- 
dred and  five." 

But  although  the  old  man  finished 
liis  half  joking  half  earnest  assertion 
of  the  old  fashioned  disregards  of 
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which  with  genuine  Scrope  tenacity, 
he  preserved  so  many,  yet  as  he 
named  his  daughter  a  shadow  came 
over  his  face,  and  he  paused,  with  an 
obvious  strong  effort  of  self-control. 

"I  don't  care,"  said  Adrian,  not 
observing  his  emotion.  "  You'd  be 
a  hundred  now  if  you  had  always 
been  careful  to  be  in  fresh  air,  and 
then  you  would  live  to  be  a  hundred 
and  thirty.  But  really  and  truly,  Mr. 
Van  Braani,  I  perceived  the  same  sort 
of  lifelessness  in  the  air  here  last 
evening,  and  there's  something  more, 
too ;  I  don't  think  the  drains  are 
right.  I  wish  I  hadn't  that  sort  of 
keen  scent,  but  I  have,"  — 

"Stuff,  stuff,  stuff!"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  a  little  impatiently.  "  I 
won't  change  my  old  fashioned  ways  for 
anybody.  Now  there's  that  picture"  — 
for  Adrian,  who  had  stepped  over  to 
the  mantle-piece,  had  looked  for  a 
moment  at  the  horrid  engraving  of 
The  Dying  Camel  — " I  don't  know 
but  that's  enough  to  make  anybody 
sick." 

"  Well,  I  think  so.  How  can  you 
live  with  such  an  awful  thing  before 
your  eyes?  I  would  about  as  soon 
have  a  beast  butchered  in  the  parlor 
ever}'  evening  for  my  amusement." 

"Why,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
"the  fact  is,  Mr.  Button  made  us  a' 
present  of  it  with  so  much  ceremony, 
and  thought  it  was  so  fine,  that  I 
really  haven't  the  heart  to  —  Why, 
—  Adrian,  my  dear  boy,  —  have  you 
cut  you  ?  —  How  did  you  do  that  ?  " 

For  a  sharp  crackling  crash  min- 
gled with  a  tearing  sound  had  inter- 
rupted the  old  man's  explanation,  as 
Adrian,  stepping  along  across  the 
hearthrug,  half-fell  suddenly  against 
the  mantle-piece  and  his  elbow  went 
smash  through  glass,  dying  camel  and 
all,  rending  that  suffering  quadruped 
into  several  pieces,  whose  irregular 


lines  of  section  converged  in  the  very 
middle  of  his  abdomen. 

"  I  thought  I'd  put  your  old  camel 
out  of  his  pain,"  said  Adrian,  looking 
with  pretended  gravity  straight  at  his 
host.  " '  Tisn't  right  to  have  him  so 
long  a-dying.  I'd  rather  have  it  done 
quietly  than  to  go  and  tell  Bergh 
and  make  a  scandal.  But  I'll  bring 
another  picture  tomorrow.  Let  me 
choose,  this  time,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  You  scamp,"  said  Mr.  Van  Braam, 
"  you  did  it  on  purpose,  then  ?  Well, 
I'm  sorry  our  cousin's  gift  is  spoiled. 
Just  tear  out  some  of  the  blackest  of 
that  camel,  won't  you,  and  put  it  in 
the  fire  so  that  it  can't  be  mended." 
—  Adrian  did  so.  —  "  The  frame  will 
do  perfectly  well,"  continued  the  old 
gentleman.  —  "  Yes,  you  may  have 
another  picture  put  in,  and  if  anybody 
ever  finds  it  out,  we'll  charge  the 
whole  to  you." 

"All  right,"  answered  Adrian;  "and 
now  you  must  see  if  you  will  take 
what  I've  brought  for  you."  And 
drawing  up  a  chair,  he  took  his  parcel 
on  his  lap,  cut  the  strings,  and  select- 
ing Volume  First,  he  handed  it  to  his 
host. 

Mr.  Van  Braam  received  it  in 
silence,  and  after  the  manner  of  a 
book-lover,  he  first  poised  it  to  feel 
its  specific  gravity;  then  inspected 
the  binding;  then  read  the  title  on 
the  back  ;  then  opened  it  and  read  the 
title-page ;  and  barely  glancing  at 
the  copper-plate  which  represents  the 
intelligent,  thoughtful,  and  yet  some- 
what conceited  face  of  the  famous 
mysticist,  he  laid  down  the  book  and 
looked  at  Adrian  with  a  countenance 
in  which  pleasure  was  mingled  with 
apprehension. 

Mr.  Van  Braam,  descended  from 
an  intensely  puritan  stock,  was  by  a 
legitimate  though  not  invariable  law 
of  spiritual  inheritance,  a  mysticist. 
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To  be  a  mysticist,  one  need  not 
possess  any  great  share  of  either  mind 
or  *norals.  What  must  be  present  is, 
a  good  deal  of  the  instinct  for  wor- 
shipping, and  a  good  deal  of  the  appe- 
tite for  the  wonderful.  Given  these 
two,  and  perhaps  any  great  share  of 
intellect  would  be  as  much  in  the  way 
of  a  successful  compound  as  the  water 
in  Father  Tom's  punch  :  "  '  Put  in  the 
sperits  first/  says  his  Riv'rence,  '  and 
then  put  in  the  sugar ;  and  remem- 
ber, every  dhrop  ov  wather  you  put  in 
afther  that  spoils  the  punch. '  " 

Add  conscience,  spirituality,  imagi- 
nation and  intellect  to  your  worship- 
ping and  wondering  instincts,  and 
you  have  Thomas  a  Kempis  ;  with 
variations  in  the  mental  endowment 
and  a  different  culture,  you.  have 
Keble.  Mr.  Van  Braam  had  not 
poetical  gifts  nor  creative  imagination 
nor  instinct  for  expression.  Deduct 
from  him  the  instinct  for  the  marvel- 
lous, and  intensify  his  reasoning  facul- 
ties, and  his  executive  abilities ;  and 
with  his  conscientiousness  and  in- 
difference to  prosperities  of  all  kinds, 
he  would  have  made  a  model  mission- 
ary, martyr,  or  Galvinistic  clergyman. 
As  it  was,  he  had  not  much  energy  — 
although,  like  a  woman,  he  had  great 
power  of  endurance ;  so  that  he  re-, 
mained,  lifted  by  his  conscientious- 
ness and  culture  above  the  dangers 
which  beset  vulgar  and  non-moral 
mystics,  but  none  the  less  a  constitu- 
tional and  genuine  worshipper  and 
wonderer  —  for  that  is  what  Mystic 
means,  —  except  just  west  of  Stoning- 
ton. 

The  apprehension  which  alloyed 
Mr.  Van  Braam's  pleasure  was  simply 
a  natural  dislike  of  ridicule.  This 
Adrian  saw,  and  with  instinctive  good 
sense  he  said  at  once, 

"My  dear  sir,  I  don't  believe  in 
Behmen  or  in  any  of  the  mystics  j  but 


as  long  as  so  many  pure  and  sweet 
hearted  people  have  been  mystics,  I 
certainly  can't  object  to  their  belief. 
I  thought  you  would  like  the  book." 

"  I  do,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
relieved ;  "  I  don't  know  what  would 
have  pleased  me  more  ;  I  was  half 
afraid  you  would  laugh  at  me,  but  a 
difference  of  opinion  does  no  harm." 
And  he  looked  through  volume  after 
volume,  lifting  the  curious  redupli- 
cated layers  on  the  fantastic  illustra- 
tions, reading  here  and  there  a  para- 
graph, fully  as  pleased  as  Adrian  could 
have  imagined,  and  the  young  man 
enjoyed  the  pleasantest  experience 
possible  in  this  world,  or  in  any  other, 
for  that  matter  —  the  pleasure  of  giv- 
ing pleasure. 

And  yet  what  stuff  it  is !  Adrian 
had  transcribed  a  few  sentences,  before 
bringing  the  book,  out  of  mere  curi- 
osity ;  and  here  are  two  or  three  of 
them ;  almost  all  the  book  is  of  the 
like  sort : 

"  But  when  the  Dawning  or  Morning 
Redness  shall  shine  from  the  East  to  the 
West,  or  from  the  Rising  to  the  Setting, 
then  assuredly  Time  will  be  no  more ;  but 
the  SUN  of  the  Heart  of  God  rises  or 
springs  forth,  and,  RA.  RA.  R.  P.  will  be 
pressed  in  the  Wine-press  without  the  City, 
and  therewith  to  R.P."  Aurora,  p.  266. 
*  "Now  to  speak  in  a  creaturely  way, 
Sulphur,  Mercurius,  and  Sal,  are  under- 
stood to  be  thus.  SUL  is  the  Soul  or  the 
Spirit  that  is  risen  up,  or  in  a  Similitude 
[it  is]  God :  PHUR  is  the  Prima  Materia, 
or  first  Matter  out  of  which  the  Spirit  is 
generated,  but  especially  the  Harshness : 
Mercurius  has  a  fourfold  Form  in  it,  viz. 
Harshness,  Bitterness,  Fire,  and  Water. 
Sal  is  the  Child  that  is  generated  from 
these  four,  and  is  harsh,  eager,  and  a 
Cause  of  the  Comprehensibility."  The 
Three  Principles  of  the  Divine  Essence,  p. 
10. 

"  Each  Letter  in  this  Name  (Jehova) 
intimates  to  us  a  peculiar  virtue  and  work- 
ing, that  is,  a  Form  in  the  working  Power. 
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For  I  is  the  Effluence  of  the  Eternal  indi- 
visible Unity,  or  the  sweet  grace  and  ful- 
ness of  the  ground  of  the  Divine  Power 
of  becoming  something.  E  is  a  threefold 
I,  where  the  Trinity  shuts  itself  up  in  the 
Unity,  for  the  I  goes  into  E,  and  joineth 
I  E,  which  is  an  outbreathing  of  the  Unity 
in  itself.  H  is  the  Word,  or  breathing  of 
the  Trinity  of  God.  O.  is  the  Circumfer- 
ence, or  the  Son  of  God,  through  which 
the  I  E,  and  the  H,  or  breathing,  speaks 
forth  from  the  compressed  delight  of  the 
Power  and  Virtue.  Vis  the  joyful  Efflu- 
ence from  the  breathing,  that  is,  the  pro- 
ceeding Spirit  of  God.  A  is  that  which  is 
proceeded  from  the  power  and  virtue,  viz., 
the  wisdom ;  a  Subject  of  the  Trinity ; 
wherein  the  Trinity  works,  and  wherein 
the  Trinity  is  also  manifest.  This  Name 
is  nothing  else  but  a  speaking  forth,  or 
expression  of  the  Threefold  working  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  in  the  Unity  of  God." 
The  Clavis,  p.  7. 

Adrian  had  also  transcribed  the 
threatening  puns  which  the  irate 
Theosopher  had  wreaked  upon  Gre- 
gorius  Richter,  the  persecuting  Super- 
intendent of  Gorlitz  ;  and  divers  other 
equally  profitable  passages.  But  of 
this  disrespectful  proceeding  he  was 
careful  not  to  say  one  word  to  his  good 
old  relative,  who  shortly  selected  a  pas- 
sage, and  spoke. 

"  Well,  Adrian,  no  doubt  there  are 
plenty  of  passages  that  can  be  laughed, 
at.  But  I  don't  know  that  it  is  any 
worse  in  Behmen  than  in  the  Bible, 
to  be  without  the  modern  scientific 
discoveries.  I  know  it's  the  fashion 
to  scoff  at  him.  But  Coleridge  did 
not ;  he  confessed  that  he  owed  great 
obligations  to  the  'illuminated  cob- 
ler  of  Gorlitz.'  And  now  let  me  read 
you  the  four  first  answers  of  the 
Master,  in  the  conference  '  Of  the 
Supersensual  Life/  to  the  Scholar  who 
is  inquiring  how  he  '  may  see  God, 
and  hear  him  speak/  " 

And  the  old  gentleman  read  from 


p.  75  of  "  The  Way  to  Christ,"  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  When  thou  canst  throw  thyself  but 
for  a  Moment  into  that  where  no  Creature 
dwelleth,  then  thou  nearest  what  God 
speaketh.  ...  It  is  in  thee,  and  if  thou 
canst  for  a  while  cease  from  all  thy  think- 
ing and  willing,  thou  shalt  hear  unspeak- 
able Words  of  God.  .  .  .  When  thou 
standest  still  from  the  thinking  and  will- 
ing of  Self,  then  the  Eternal  Hearing, 
Seeing,  and  Speaking,  will  be  revealed  in 
thee;  and  so  God  heareth  and  seeth 
through  thee :  Thine  own  Hearing,  Will- 
ing, and  Seeing,  hindereth  thee,  that  thou 
dost  not  see  nor  hear  God.  .  .  .  When 
thou  art  quiet  or  silent,  then  thou  art  that 
which  God  was  before  Nature  and  Crea- 
ture, and  whereof  he  made  thy  Nature 
and  Creature :  Then  thou  nearest  and 
seest  with  that  wherewith  God  saw  and 
heard  in  thee,  before  thy  own  Willing, 
Seeing,  and  Hearing  began." 

Mr.  Van  Braam  read  well.  That 
is,  he  spoke  well,  and  he  read  so  that 
if  the  hearer's  eyes  were  shut,  it  would 
not  appear  but  that  he  was  speaking. 
And  he  read  these  profound  and  sim- 
ple thoughts  with  a  depth  of  sympa- 
thy that  might  have  prevailed  with 
a  scoffer,  much  more  with  a  kindly 
nature  like  Adrian's ;  and  the  young 
man,  who  had  not  lighted  on  this 
passage,  was  greatly  impressed. 

"That  is  very  spiritual,"  he  ob- 
served, when  the  reader  paused ;  — 
"and  it  is  broad  enough  to  permit  a 
Protestant,  a  Romanist,  a  Jew,  a  Mo- 
hammedan, a  Buddhist,  and  a  Brah- 
ininist  all  to  worship  together.  I  did 
not  know  that  Behmen  could  think  or 
say  any  thing  §o  deep." 

"  My  boy,"  said  Mr.  Van  Braam, 
"  if  you  watch  for  what  is  good  you 
find  it.  No  fair  judgment  is  possible 
except  a  charitable  one.  Justice  is 
mercy.  —  However,  I'm  talking  to  the 
average  opinion  about  old  Behmen 
rather  than  to  yours." 
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"  I  guess  it  would  be  a  good  rule 
for  all  critics  —  and  for  all  opinions 
too,"  said  Adrian;  "But  I've  got  still 
another  thing  to  show  you,  —  some- 
thing better  than  Behmen." 

"  Better  than  Behmen  ?  "  repeated 
Mr.  Van  Braam,  with  a  smile  —  "  what 
can  that  be  ?  " 

Chester  drew  from  his  breast  pocket 
a  long  letter  envelope;  took  out  of 
it  a  flat  brownish  looking  thing  of 
paper,  ragged-edged,  and  with  an  ap- 
pearance generally  of  having  been  res- 
cued from  the  ver^  sepulchres  of  waste 
paper.  This  he  carefully  opened  and 
laid  it  on  the  table  before  Mr.  Van 
Braam.  Excited  by  the  solemn  air 
of  the  young  man,  Mr.  Van  Braam 
picked  up  his  eye-glasses,  which  had 
fallen  from  their  precarious  perch  on 
his  nose,  looked  at  the  title-page,  which 
lay  open  before  him,  and  jumped  out 
of  his  chair. 

"  Why,  Adrian  Chester,"  he  cried, 
"  it's  the  lost  Scrope  Genealogy  ! " 

Adrian  smiled  and  nodded. 

"  Absolutely  unique  !  "  continued 
the  old  man,  in  a  rapture  of  mingled 
genealogical  and  bibliographical  bliss 
—  "  absolutely  unique  —  been  sought 
for  eagerly  this  fifty  years  —  first  gen- 
ealogy printed  in  this  country  — 
half  a  century  before  that  silly  Steb- 
bins  affair  !  — Why,  —  they  talk  about 
weight  in  gold  —  it  would  be  throw- 
ing this  away  to  give  it  for  five 
times  its  weight  in  gold!  —  Adrian, 
you're  quite  right  ;  I  wouldn't  give  it 
for  a  ship-load  of  Behmens !  But 
where  —  how  on  earth  did  you  come 
by  this,  my  boy  ?  " 

Adrian  repeated  the  circumstances, 
and  ended  by  saying,  "I  \^ould  rea- 
dily have  given  a  hundred  dollars  for 
it  if  I  had  been  able ;  but  nobody  bid 
against  me,  and  I  got  it  for  thirty  " — 

"  Dirt-cheap  ! "  broke  in  Mr.  Van 
Braam  — 


"  Cents,"  added  Adrian. 

Mr.  Van  Braam  gave  a  kind  of  groan, 
and  sat  down  suddenly  as  if  something 
had  hit  him  in  the  stomach.  No  col- 
lector of  mortal  mould  could  have 
endured  to  hear  of  such  a  thing 
befalling  another  without  some  emo- 
tion. There  is  something  disagreea- 
ble to  the  best  of  us  —  says,  or  might 
have  said,  some  villain  or  other  —  in 
the  good  fortune  of  our  friends.  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  this  is  in  some  small 
measure  true  of  book-collectors  at 
least.  And  besides,  the  cheapness  of 
the  rate  at  which  the  other  man  got 
it!  N'o  rare  book  can  be  perfectly 
enjoyed  by  one  who  has  paid  for  it 
all  it  is  worth.  The  delight  of  own- 
ership increases  not  only  inversely  as 
the  cost,  but  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  cost.  For  example  :  Full  value 
one,  cost  one,  delight  one.  But  full 
value  one,  cost  one-half,  delight  four ! 
So  that  here  was  the  case  of  a  beati- 
tude raised  to  the  nt\\  power  (for  surely 
the  real  value  of  this  unique  pamphlet 
divided  by  thirty  cents  would  equal 
n  at  least),  and  of  the  acquisition  of 
the  inestimable  treasure  by  another 
person  superadded  —  a  terrible  temp- 
tation even  to  a  disciple  of  Behmen ! 
But  he  bore  the  ordeal  bravely,  though 
it  cost  him  a  struggle. 

"Well,  well,"  he  said  at  last,  "if 
anybody  on  earth  was  to  have  such  an 
extraordinary  piece  of  luck,  next  to 
myself  I  would  choose  you.  It  isn't 
human  to  go  further,  is  it  ?  " 

"  I  couldn't  go  further,  certainly," 
said  Chester  gayly;  "and  I  recipro- 
cate the  sentiment  exactly.  But  are 
you  remembering,  my  dear  sir,  all 
this  time,  that  this  pamphlet  tells  us 
what  became  of  Adrian  Scroope  ?  I 
looked  into  it  and  found  the  facts, 
though  they  are  put  in  a  singular 
way." 

"  Of  course  I  remember,"  said  the 
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old  man  eagerly  "  and  that  this  fills 
in  the  great  blank  in  the  American 
genealogy.'7  And  absorbed  by  this 
mighty  consideration,  he  plunged  into 
an  intense  and  exhaustive  scrutiny 
with  full  written  memoranda  of  the 
bibliography,  and  the  genealogical  and 
other  contents  of  this  not  merely  rare, 
nor  even  Very  Rare,  but  absolutely 
UNIQUE  work.  His  memoranda 
were  to  form  the  basis  of  a  paper  which 
might  or  might  not  be  offered  for  pub- 
lication ;  indeed,  which  might  or 
might  not  be  made  ready  to  offer  ;  for 
the  good  gentleman  was  a  terrible 
maker  of  memoranda  and  beginner 
of  papers,  and  had  in  his  archives 
some  bushels  of  the  same ;  —  such  mere 
heaps  of  scraps  and  strips  cannot  be 
stated  unless  by  measure  or  by  weight 
—  you  may  say  if  you  like  fifty  pounds 
avoirdupois  weight  instead  of  so  many 
bushels  dry  measure ;  —  after  the 
fashion  of  the  French  biographer  who 
reports  that  an  author  named  Dinge, 
("very  unknown/'  he  says)  died 
leaving  behind  him  autograph  manu- 
scripts of  the  weight  of  880  pounds 
avoirdupois  (400  kilograms). 

Being  (theoretically)  a  strict  and 
systematical  bibliographer,  even  to 
intolerance,  Mr.  Van  Braam  began 
with  a  tremendous  quantity  of  care. 
He  first  copied  the  title-page,  with  the  • 
professional  dashes  or  what-you-may- 
call-ems  (isn't  that  the  name?)  to 
show  the  lines  of  the  display ;  Mr. 
Stevens  Gr  M  B  his  method  of  pho- 
tographing all  the  pages  of  books  in 
small  —  or  is  it  part  of  them  only  ?  — 
and  then  making  a  string  of  the  pho- 
tographs and  calling  it  a  catalogue  of 
the  books  had  not  then  been  invented. 
Somewhat  on  the  following  wise  was 
his  transcript ;  it  may  be  verified  by 
any  one  who  will  find  this  very  copy 
of  the  pamphlet  itself  in  the  Histori- 
cal Society's  Library  at  Hartford  and 


compare  it  with  even  this  printed  re- 
production ; 

SCROOPE,  Adrian. 

The  |  Family  of  SCROOPE  |  Ke- 
trac'd  from  these  Present  |  or  at  the 
least  the  Later  !  Unhappy  Times  |  to 
its  Originall.  |  Litera  Scripta  manet.  | 
I  have  been  yong,  and  am  olde  ;•  yet  I 
saw  never  I  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor 
his  seed  begging  bread.  Psalms 
xxxvii.  25.  |  By  Mr.  Adrian  Scroope,! 
(sometime  of  Hartford  in  Conecti- 
cott.)  \_No  imprint.] 

—  And  so  on,  and  so  forth.  Then 
came  a  description  of  the  pamphlet, 
executed  with  entomological  minute- 
ness, to  wit ;  Size  of  type-page,  so 
many  inches  so  many  tenths,  in  width ; 
so .  many  in  height ;  catchwords  ;  fo- 
lios ;  character  of  letter ;  style  of 
setting,  spacing,  justifying;  display 
of  titlepage;  width  of  margin;  kind 
of  paper ;  watermark  ;  method  of  ar- 
ranging the  families  and  individuals 
in  their  genealogical  order ;  —  But  to 
fully  set  forth  this  piece  of  solicitous 
and  affectionate  labor  would  require 
to  repeat  it  word  for  word  ;  and  there 
is  no  room.  The  curious  matters  how- 
ever upon  the  verso  or  back  of  the 
title-page  may  be  here  transcribed  as 
they  stand,  except  two  written  signa- 
tures at  the  lower  left  hand  of  the 
printed  part, '  written  to  all  appear- 
ance by  the  same  person  and  at  the 
same  time.  One  was  a  close  repeti- 
tion of  the  very  characteristic  signa- 
ture of  "Adrian  Scroope,"  and  the 
other,  written  just  below  it,  and  in 
absolutely  the  same  handwriting,  was 
"Adeodatus  Throop."  As  for  the 
printed  words,  they  were  as  follows : 

See,  here  I  raise  a  Monvmente  in  hast 
Charg'd  to  protect  old  Names,  old  Fames, 

from  Waste. 

That  is  laid  off,  its  Hist'rie  here  is  told. 
Here  I  take  up  new  Name,  old  Life  to  hold. 
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Read  in  this  Verse  the  Truth,  the  Cause,  the 

Hope. 
Old  Faith  new  Fame  shall  found  ;  farewell  to 

Scroope. 
Old  Fame,  farewell  !     Old  Faith,  live  in  new 

Fame  ! 
Pray  God,  though  Life  be  short,  I  scape  from 

shame  : 
Earth  first,  and  Heaven  at  last,  shall  give  me 

a  new  name. 


Non  hsec,  sed  me. 


E    l 
•"    ( 


ibam 


n> 
Church's  king 

1670 
[The  two  signatures] 

Adrian  sat  meanwhile  quietly  en- 
joying the  old  gentleman's  pleasure. 
All  at  once  an  idea  occurred  to  Mr. 
Van  Braam,  and  he  looked  up  sud- 
denly — 

"  Adrian,  why  didn't  you  show  this 
to  our  cousin  Scrope  last  evening  ?  " 

Chester  smiled,  hut  considered  a 
moment  hefore  replying,  and  even  then 
a  sort  of  friendly  sport  came  before 
the  real  answer. 

"Why,  my  dear  sir;  does  anyhody 
of  the  Scrope  blood  tell  secrets  or 
speak  of  his  successes  ?  " 

"  Very  true,  my  boy  ;  nobody  ex- 
cept Mr.  Button  ;  —  and  now,  why  was 
it?" 

"I'll  tell  you,,  but  it  must  be  in 
confidence.  —  Do  you  entirely  believe 
in  our  English  cousin  and  his  estate 
in  England  ?  " 

Mr.  Van  Braani  was  startled.  He 
and  Adrian,  as  is  natural  among  kiys- 
men,  were  exactly  unlike  in  some 
things,  as  they  were  exactly  alike  in 
others.  Thus,  as  to  matters  of  con- 
science and  matters  of  taste,  they  felt 
as  alike  as  twins.  On  the  point  of 
credulity  however,  they  were  as  oppo- 
site as  the  magnetic  poles.  To  the 
old  man,  belief  was  the  satisfaction 
of  a  hunger  ;  and  subject  to  the  not 
very  strict  or  narrow  limitations  that 
experience  had  succeeded  in  enforcing 


upon  him,  the  more  marvellous  an 
account,  the  more  flavorsome  its  taste, 
and  the  more  eager  his  reception  of 
it.  To  such  natures  a  narrative  is 
credible  in  proportion  as  it  is  incred- 
ible. This  paradox  only  states  the 
mode  of  operation  of  the  instinct  of 
"  marvellousness  "  as  the  phrenolo- 
gists with  correct  analysis  but  miser- 
able terminology,  have  called  it.  It 
is  the  faculty  to  which  the  argument 
from  miracles  is  addressed ;  that  which 
has  ruled  in  so  many  religions,  and 
whose  acme  is  in  Tertullian's  famous 
"  Cerium  est,  quia  impossibile  est." 
So,  just  as  he  had  enjoyed  his  Ploti- 
nus  and  his  Behmen,  and  if  the  truth 
be  told  perhaps  wished  he  might 
accept  along  with  Mr.  Taylor  all  the 
gods  of  Olympus  —  mainly  however 
for  the  sake  of  the  deeper  mysteries 
of  the  elder  gods  —  the  Titans  and 
the  Cabiri  —  in  like  manner  Mr.  Van 
Braam  had  fastened  upon  the  belief 
in  the  complete  traditional  account  of 
the  two  Adrian  Scroopes,  and  upon 
the  whole  of  the  statement  about  the 
great  Scrope  estate  in  England.  And 
Adrian's  question  was  disagreeable, 
for  it  forced  the  old  gentleman  to  con- 
sult a  guide  that  he  did  not  love, 
though  he  had  been  obliged  to  in- 
quire at  his  mouth  more  than  once  — 
to  wit,  his  judgment.  It  was  with 
visible  unwillingness  that  he  an- 
swered ; 

"  Entirely  ?  Why,  —  no  more 
than  is  reasonable.  Don't  you  be- 
lieve in  them  ?  " 

"  The  fact  is,"  answered  Adrian,  "  I 
can't  say  I  either  do  or  do  not.  I  am 
simply  waiting  to  see.  I  shall  believe 
whatever  I  find  is  true." 

"  Well,  I  have   examined   all   the 
young  man's  papers.     He  certainly  is 
the  person  he  represents  himself  to 
be." 
*  This  was  not  the  point,  and  Adrian 
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hinted  as  much ;  but  with  natural 
tact,  he  slid  away  from  the  distasteful 
consideration,  since  there  was  no  need 
of  annoying  his  host. 

"  Oh,  well,  you  and  I  are  perfectly 
safe,  as  long  as  we  have  only  paid  our 
five  dollars  to  join  the  Scrope  Asso- 
ciation. But  that  is  not  answering 
your  question  about  showing  the  pam- 
phlet. As  to  Scrope,  he  does  not 
quite  suit  me,  I  confess,  and  it  was 
the  impression  he  made  on  me  that 
kept  me  from  telling  him.  And  you 
won't  tell  him  either,  will  you,  please  ? 
I  intend  to  offer  such  evidence  as  it 
furnishes,  at  the  meeting.  Scrope  is 
evidently  kind  hearted  —  or  rather 
good  natured,  but  to  tell  you  the  truth 
I  shouldn't  like  to  be  in  his  power, 
and  I  want  to  see  what  sort  of  a  case 
he  will  make  out  alone.  Did  you 
notice  how  flat  and  low  the  top  part 
of  his  head  is  in  spite  of  that  hair- 
bush  that  he  grows  on  top  of  it  ? 
There's  plenty  of  intellect,  but  I  don't 
think  he  knows  there's  any  difference 
between  right  and  wrong.  I  should 
not  be  afraid  to  deal  with  him  in 
plain  sight ;  but  he's  not  a  person 
that  I  would  trust." 

"  Fiddlesticks,  Adrian  !  There  you 
go  with  your  bumps  again  !  If  that's 
all  you  have  against  him  I  don't 
greatly  relish  your  prejudice." 

The  young  man  quietly  evaded 
once  more  a  point  on  which  they  dis- 
agreed and  tried  a  weaker  place  for 
attack  with  considerable  skill. 

"  It  isn't  a  matter  of  bumps,  my 
dear  sir ;  I  know  very  well  you  don't 
believe  in  them.  But  you  believe  as 
much  as  I  do  in  the  perception  of 
spiritual  atmospheres.  He  makes 
such  an  impression  on  me  that  I  feel 
rather  inclined  to  watch  him.  How- 
ever, I  like  him,  in  spite  of  my  notion, 
for  he's  very  jolly  ;  and  I  promise  you 
I  will  own  up  like  a  man  if  he  comes 
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out  all  right.  And  I'll  tell  you  what 
—  if  Civille  puts  faith  in  him,  I  will. 
Her  intuitions  are  far  better  than 
mine." 

At  this  mention  of  his  daughter, 
the  old  man's  countenance  fell  as  it 
had  done  before  ;  but  this  time  Adrian 
perceived  it  and  asked  if  she  were  ill. 
And  now  Mr.  Yan  Braam  suddenly 
unburdened  his  poor  old  heart,  and 
confided  to  his  strong  and  healthy 
young  relative  the  interview  with  the 
detective,  which  he  had  been  carry- 
ing silently  about  with  him,  as  one 
who  has  taken  poison  but  has  not 
yet  found  the  right  person  to  tell 
of  it.  It  was  an  impulse,  and  even 
while  he  spoke  he  more  than  once 
expressed  almost  as  much  horror  of 
speaking,  as  of  the  horrible  thing  it- 
self. But  the  impulse  was  a  correct 
one ;  for  Adrian's  strong  cheerfulness, 
and  his  perfect  faith  in  Civille,  aside 
from  the  natural  sympathetic  kindness 
of  the  young  man,  were  cordials  to 
the  extreme  pain  of  the  distressed 
father,  which  seemed  to  have  been  the 
bitterer,  now  that  it  was  expressed 
in  words,  from  the  very  fact  of  having 
been  endured  in  silence,  even  for  a 
few  hours. 

"  Civille  ?  "  exclaimed  Adrian  in 
utter  astonishment  —  "  Why,  he 
might  as  well  try  to  make  me  think 
it  is  darkness  that  comes  from  the 
sun !  What  a  fool !  But  how  should 
those  fellows  recognize  human  be- 
ings ?  They  live  amongst  corruption, 
and-  they  lose  the  power  of  distin- 
guishing what  is  clean.  But  we 
must  be  quiet  about  it,  of  course. 
Just  have  patience  for  a  few  days, 
and  I'll  find  out  something  for  you. 
We  shall  discover  exactly  what  the 
rascality  is,  you  may  be  sure.  — 
Why,  I  should  as  soon  believe  that 
there  was  no  God !  " 

"  One   thing   that   frightens   me," 
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said  the  old  gentleman,  "is,  the  chance 
of  some  —  some  kind  of  ailment"  — 
he  spoke  with  difficulty,  and  stopped 
short.  Adrian  himself  remembered 
the  young  girl's  habitual  and  acute 
headaches;  her  excessive  paleness; 
her  weary 'look:  and  for  a  few.  mo- 
ments he  was  at  a  stand.  Mr.  Van 
Braam  went  on : 

"She  has  certainly  lost  color  and 
flesh  since  we  came  here,  now  eight- 
een months  ago.  But  then,  again, 
there's  something  else  that  the  officer 
knows  about,  I  dare  say,  but  you 
don't  —  her  going  about  alone  so 
much,  and  to  such  places." 
'  Adrian  looked  astonished  again. 

"She  has  very  few  friends,  poor 
thing,"  said  the  old  man.  "  We  have 
lived  so  much  alone  ever  since  her 
mother  died  —  and  always,  for  that 
matter.  She  has  had  no  escort.  How 
could  she  ?  I  have  not  been  able  to 
go  with  her.  And  she  has  been  inter- 
ested in  so  much  of  the  recent  psy- 
chology and  sociology  —  And  the  poor 
child's  life  is  so  empty !  —  And  I  never 
could  refuse  her  any  thing —  nor  could 
I  anybody,  if  I  had  it  to  give,"  —  the 
old  gentleman  smiled  pitifully  enough 
— "  I'm  an  old  fool,  if  that's  being 
one." 

"  But  pray  where  did  she  go  ?  " 
asked  Adrian,  a  good  deal  startled 
and  puzzled.  He  was  relieved  how- 
ever when  he  was  told  that  besides 
some  charitable  offices  regularly  per- 
formed in  connection  with  Dr.  Toom- 
ston's  church,  she  had  resorted  to  no 
place  worse  than  —  the  old  gentleman 
rather  hesitated  but  at  last  came  out 
with  it  —  divers  spiritualist  "  circles," 
and  the  meetings  in  public  and  pri- 
vate of  a  certain  so-called  Solidariie 
de  I  'Avenir,  or  of  the  members  of  the 
same. 

"What's  that?"  asked  Adrian,  a 
little  vexed,  for  he  had  a  strong  pre- 


judice in  favor  of  using  English  words 
whenever  they  would  do.  —  "  What's 
that  ?  —  a  French  Eed  .  Eepublican 
club?" 

"  Oh  no,"  replied  Mr.  Van  Braam, 
somewhat  embarrassed ;  "  they  are 
advanced  reformers,  irrespective  of 
nationality  or  creed  or  politics." 

Adrian,  if  he  had  done  exactly  as 
he  wanted  to,  would  now  have  pro- 
nounced a  vigorous  invective  against 
sundry  doctrines  and  practices.  But 
as  was  observed,  he  had  a  good  deal 
of  natural  tact,  and  he  felt  that  if  he 
could  serve  his  relatives  in  this  mat- 
ter, it  must  be  not  as  an  opposer,  but 
as  a  sympathizer.  Besides,  he  re- 
flected in  a  moment,  that  these  peo- 
ple might  be  very  deserving  people, 
after  all.  And  a  plan  of  campaign 
occurred  to  .him,  simple  enough,  and 
effective  if  it  should  appear  that  any 
thing  at  all  could  be  done.  It  was  sim- 
ply to  tafce  the  position  of  an  interest- 
ed inquirer  into  what  Mr.  Van  Braam 
thought  proper  to  call  "psychology 
and  sociology,"  to  stay  in  the  city  as 
long  as  he  could,  and  to  watch  over 
Civille  as  closely  as  possible  without 
offence,  in  the  character  of  an  escort 
and  fellow  votary  in  these  profound 
researches  of  hers,  and  to  see  in  the 
meanwhile  what  could  have  occasioned 
the  abominable  imputation  that  had 
been  cast  upon  her. 

To  Mr.  Van  Braam,  however,  he 
put  the  matter  as  one  of  cousinly 
kindness ;  and  the  swe^t  and  disin- 
terested nature  of  the  good  old  gen^ 
tleman  receiving  such  a  motive  in 
another  as  a  most  reasonable  and  com- 
petent one,  the  scheme  was  agreed 
on. 

"But  Ann,"  suggested  Mr.  Van 
Braam  — "  might  she  not  be  an- 
noyed ?  " — 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Adrian  with  perfect 
confidence.  "I  shall  tell  her  all 
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about  it  of  course.  And  she  is  too 
fond  of  Civille  not  to  be  right  glad  I 
can  be  of  service.  And  she  is  too 
good  for  any  misunderstanding  on 
such  a  point.  I  shall  be  careful  not 
to  let  Civille  know,  but  I  shall  tell 
Ann  the  first  time  I  see  her  —  to- 
morrow, I  presume." 

lt  I  don't  know  but  you're  right," 
said  the  poor  old  gentleman,  "  but  I 
declare  it  seems  to  me  as  if  my  girl 
was  being  shown  up  all  over  "  —  he 
almost  cried,  and  had  to  stop. 

"Well,  Ann  shall  not  know,"  said 
Adrian  at  once.  "  She  may  suppose 
I  am  only  interested  in  the  reform 
movement.  I  am  interested  in  re- 
forms, and  so  is  she.  She  is  bound 
to  be,  as  a  church  member.  And  we 
shall  both  be  glad  to  have  her  go 
wjjh  us.  And  I  can  answer  for  it 
that  she  shall  have  faith  in  both  of 
us." 

It  was  so  decided ;  and  Adrian  pro- 
ceeded to  make  a  number  of  desultory 
inquiries  about  the  Solidarite  and  its 
associated  interests,  partly  for  infor- 
mation, partly  with  a  view  to  instil 
into  Mr.  Van  Braam's  mind,  by  way 
of  precaution,  the  same  belief  which 
Civille  was  to  entertain,  viz.,  that 
Adrian  was  a  genuine  catechumen. 
The  old  gentleman,  who  was  really  a 
good  deal  cheered  and  comforted  by 
Adrian's  energetic  and  whole  hearted 
sympathy  and  help,  gave  what  ac- 
count he  could  of  these  reforms,  but 
he  knew  only  what  his  daughter  had 
told  him,  and  furnished  nothing  but 
indistinct  hints.  While  he  was  in 
the  midst  of  them,  there  was  a  ring 
at  the  door,  and  in  came  Scrope  of 
Scrope,  accompanied  by  a  stranger, 
whom  he  introduced  as  '/  my  fwiend 
Mr.  Bird,  a  gentleman  connected  with 
the  pwess,"  further  explaining  that  he 
had  taken  the  liberty  of  bringing  him 
as  he  himself  could  not  resist  the 


temptation  to  call,  and  having  to  go 
elsewhere  with  Mr.  Bird,  had  ventured 
thus  much;  which  excuse  was  gra- 
ciously received  by  Mr.  Van  Braam. 

Mr.  Bird  was  a  rather  slender 
young  man  with  a  dark  complexion, 
fine  gray  eyes,  wavy  black  hair,  live- 
ly expressive  features  and  a  sufficient- 
ly good  manner;  and  being  politely 
received,  the  company  entered  upon 
that  brief  and  amicable  discussion  of 
the  weather  which  was  the  formal 
introduction  to  all  conversation  until 
General  Myer  took  out  all  its^  inter- 
est by  eliminating  the  speculative 
element  and  reducing  it  to  a  mere 
prophecy.  What  comfort  or  advan- 
tage is  there  in  saying  "  Good  morn- 
ing, Brown.  Cautionary  signals  are 
ordered  at  Pumpanopeague,  Squank 
and  Bung  Head,"  and  in  answering 
"  Yes ;  but  the  area  of  low  barome- 
ter has  passed  from  Idaho  to  Arkan- 
sas, and  variable  weather  is  indicated 
in  the  Gulf  States." 

No  wonder  one  of  the  sages  of  the 
"metropolitan  press"  remarked  the 
other  day  that  the  art  of  conversation 
is  lost.  General  Myer  has  destroyed 
the  very  beginning  of  it. 

Mr.  Scrope,  after  a  few  minutes, 
gallantly  inquired  after  the  health  of 
his  cousin,  Miss  Van  Braam,  upon 
which  her  father  rang  and  sent  for 
her,  and  in  a  few  moments  she  en- 
tered. 

The  new  comer  was  duly  presented, 
and  Civille  placed  herself  in  her  usual 
nest,  as  she  was  accustomed  to  call  it, 
the  wadded  arm-chair,  which  almost 
always  stood  in  the  same  place  at 
your  left  hand  as  you  face  the  fire, 
and  with  the  little  two-story  wicker 
work-basket  close  to  it.  As  she  sat 
down  there  was  one  of  those  silences 
which  happens  every  now  and  then 
in  any  company,  and  Civille,  who 
had  gazed  indifferently  into  the  fire, 
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after  a  moment  looked  up  with  a 
start :  — 

"What  are  you  all  looking  at  me 
for  ?  "  she  said.  —  And  they  were. 

The  extreme  natural  sensitiveness 
of  her  temperament,  was  in  truth  at 
present  carried  somewhat  beyond  the 
limit  of  healthy  activity,  and  her 
mind  was  beginning  to  receive  im- 
pressions through  any  of  the  nervous 
extremities,  without  regard  to  the  reg- 
ular channels  of  the  five  senses.  That 
is,  she  was  beginning  to  be  a  "clair- 
voyant.'7 But  supposing  her  to  be 
at  all  susceptible  to  the  gaze  of  others, 
her  consciousness  of  it  was  not  so 
strange  either,  for  all  four  of  the  men 
had  really  been  looking  at  her  with 
positive,  and  two  of  them  with  intense 
emotion. 

The  precise  phenomenon  which 
had  been  the  centre  of  crystallization 
for  all  their  looks,  was  a  rare  and 
lovely  one,  though  very  simple.  It 
was  only,  while  Civille  entered  the 
room,  came  forward,  received  the  visi- 
tors, turned  aside  and  sat  down,  — 
the  spiritually  perfect  grace  and  ease 
of  her  movements. 

Beauty  of  feature  is  almost  common, 
in  America;  refinement  and  intelli- 
gence Of  feature  absolutely  so.  But 
gracefulness  is  very  rare.  Among 
men,  —  why,  the  idea  is  superfluous  ; 
no  matter  about  it  either  way.  But 
among  women,  whose  business  is 
beauty ;  —  a  man  who  knows  say  a 
hundred  ladies  well  enough  to  recollect 
distinctly  the  traits  and  manner  of 
each,  can  perhaps  select  one,  possibly 
two,  but  very  likely  none,  —  who  pos- 
sess that  supreme  and  divine  grace  of 
beautiful  motion.  Even  to  be  able 
to  recognize  and  admire  it,  if  not  due 
to  unusual  natural  keenness  of  per- 
ception, is  in  itself  an  elegant  culture. 
What  most  people  call  beauty  is  of 
the  forms  and  colors  of  the  face  only. 


The  person  of  a  woman  is  most  often 
taken  for  granted,  or  ignored.  But 
there  may  be  real  beauty, — which 
by  the  way  is  of  the  whole  person, 
from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the 
tips  of  the  toes  —  without  graceful- 
ness. What  does  give  gracefulness  — 
beauty  of  motion  —  is  unknown.  It 
is  something  of  the  body,  and  some- 
thing of  the  soul.  But  whatever  it 
is,  Civille  had  it.  As  for  her  father, 
he  never  thought  of  that  perfection 
alone ;  for  him,  she  was  all  th  at  is 
lovely.  He  would  have  silently  con- 
temned any  suggestion  that  she  had 
not  that  attraction,  or  any  other;  but 
his  sense  of  all  her  sweetnesses  was 
drowned  in  his  own  extreme  emotion 
of  love,  and  as  she  glided-  in,  he 
thought  neither  that  she  was  lovely 
nor  pale  nor  good,  but  only,  "My 
darling,  my  darling ! "  As  for  the 
three  young  men,  the  case  was  other- 
wise, as  was  natural  and  right.  For 
each  of  them,  the  invisible,  uncon- 
scious, universal,  unfailing  enchant- 
ment was  upon  him.  They  did  not 
either  of  them  say,  or  think,  or  know, 
that  he  was  to  marry  Civille,  or  that 
he  could,  or  that  he  wished  to,  or  that 
he  would  under  any  circumstances. 
Yet,  humanly  speaking,  it  was  a  pos- 
sibility; and  distant  and  absolutely 
unremembered  as  it  was,  or  as  was 
even  the  idea  of  so  much  as  venturing 
to  kiss  her  hand,  this  it  was  which 
lent  a  faintest  rose-color  to  their  re- 
gards. 

The  uncompromising  directness  of 
her  question  startled  them  all  in  their 
turn. 

"  I  always  look  at  you,  my  dear," 
said  the  old  man,  simply. 

"I  was  hoping  you  had  had  no 
more  trouble  with  your  head,"  said 
Adrian,  —  and  so  he  was ;  but  his 
thoughts  had  been  almost  impassioned 
even  in  the  moment  of  his  looks,  for 
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he  had  felt  an  even  painful  sense  of 
her  helplessness,  unconscious  and  pure 
as  he  knew  her  to  be,  innocent  as  a 
baby,  and  with  a  charge  of  vulgar 
street  theft  lying  in  wait  for  her,  and 
there  followed  instantly  an  intense 
shock  as  it  were  of  resolve  that  he 
would  keep  not  only  the  danger,  but 
the  very  knowledge  of  it,  away  from 
her.  He  had  moreover  perceived  — 
and  for  the  first  time,  this  wonderful 
loveliness  in  her  steps  and  gestures, 
—  and  he  felt  it. 

"  I  was  admiwing  to  see  how  gwace- 
fully  you  moved,"  said  Scrope,  bluntly. 
Like  most  Englishmen,  — not  that 
it  is  wholly  wrong  either  —  he  saw 
women  and  horses  with  eyes  a  good 
deal  the  same  ;  but  he  was  the  only 
one  of  the  three  who  told  the  whole 
story,  after  all. 

As  for  Mr.  Bird,  what  did  he  tell  ? 
He  began  with  just  such  an  assertion 
as  has  prefaced  many  a  'special  lie  — 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  he  said, 
"I  was  wondering  particularly  how 
that  fine  engraving  on  the  mantle- 
piece  came  to  be  so  damaged." 

This  dexterous  or  at  least  apposite 
diversion  turned  the  conversation; 
the  story  of  the  picture  was  told,  there 
was  an  animated  inquiry  about  the 
substitute  to  be  chosen.  Civille  was 
glad  the  camel  was  at  last  dead ;  it 
made  her  faint  to  look  at  it,  she  said ; 
she  hated  agony  pictures  as  much  as 
Adrian. 

"  Then  Saint  Sebastian  won't  do," 
remarked  Scrope,  "  nor  Isaiah  being 
sawn  asunder ;  nor  the  Crucifixion  of 
St.  Peter?" 

"  Oh,  don't!  "  exclaimed  the  young 
lady,  with  a  shudder.  "  I  always  feel 
as  if  the  arrows  had  been  fired  into 
my  own  shoulder !  I  believe  I  am 
growing  more  and'  more  nervous. 
But  it's  no  wonder  to-day,  for  I  got 
such  a  flight  this  morning ! " 


"  What  was  it,  my  dear  ?  "  quickly 
asked  the  old  gentleman. 

"  Oh,  it  can't  have  been  any  thing, 
of  course.  But  I  thought  there  was 
some  one  following  me.  While  I  was 
in  at  Jenks  and  Trainor's,  there  was 
a  man  buying  something  near  me,  and 
I  saw  him  twice  afterwards  —  once  I 
am  sure  it  was  he,  just  as  I  came  out 
of  another  store  ;  and  I  thought  I  saw 
him  on  the  platform  after  I  got  into 
the  street  car.  I  have  always  de- 
spised women  that  I  have  heard  speak 
of  being  annoyed  in  that  way,  but  I 
sha'n't  any  more.  It  was  excessively 
unpleasant." 

All  the  gentleman,  as  men  are 
pretty  likely  'to  do  in  such  a  case, 
made  rather  elaborate  representations 
intended  to  dissipate  Civille's  disa- 
greeable impression.  Perhaps  they 
were  too  elaborate ;  for  although  she 
thanked  them,  she  did  not  seem  re- 
lieved. It  is  true  that  Scrope,  accord- 
ing to  his  fashion,  performed  what  he 
meant  for  a  compliment ;  a  not  very 
elegantly  worded  intimation  that  the 
unknown  showed  good  taste  in  his 
selection. 

"Thank  you  sir,"  answered  Miss 
Van  Braam  —  as  has  been  hinted  she 
had  abundance  of  spirit  sometimes  — 
"  I  can't  see  the  compliment  of  his 
taking  me  for  a  person  willing  to  be 
followed  by  a  perfect  stranger." 

And  the  Englishman  was  snubbed ; 
for  even  he  felt  that  he  should  only 
make  the  matter  worse  by  explaining 
what  he  had  meant.  A  compliment 
to  a  lady,  like  a  vote  in  congress, 
should  never  need  explanation.  But 
Adrian  seized  his  opportunity  : 

"Cousin  Civille,  your  father  has 
been  telling  me  something  about  your 
interest  in  some  reformers  and  their 
discussions.  I  find  I  am  to  be  in 
New  York  rather  longer  than  I 
thought.  A  visitor,  you  know,  is 
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always  more  eager  to  see  the  sights 
than  a  New  Yorker;  and  I  want  you 
to  let  me  escort  you  about  a  little ;  will 
you  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him  a  moment,  with 
her  half-hidden  look  of  distant  dream- 
ing ;  it  gave  him  an  impression  that 
she  was  looking  into  his  motives.  It 
was  only  her  way  however.  "  I  beg 
pardon,"  she  said,  recollecting  herself, 
—  "I  was  considering  —  Yes,  I 
should  like  it  very  much." 

And  three  appointments  were  made 
on  the  spot,  covering  Civille's  opera- 
tions as  a  reformer  and  sociologist 
for  the  current  week.  One  was  to 
attend  a  spiritual  "  seance  "  the  next 
(viz.  Thursday)  evening;  one  to  at- 
tend the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Soli- 
darite  de  VAvenir  on  Friday;  and 
one,  to  visit  the  chief  philosopher,  or 
President,  or  whatever  his  title  may 
be,  of  the  said  Solidarity  at  his  house, 
when  it  should  be  convenient,  for 
a  deep  conference  upon  "The  Re- 
adjustment of  Things  in  General," 
which  readjustment,  as  it  would  seem, 
Mr.  President  had  kindly  proposed 
to  conduct,  and  which  he  had  already 
got  so  far  advanced  that  a  centre  of 
operations  to  be  called  The  Germ, 
as  being  the  Nucleus  of  the  New 
Universe,  was  actually  to  be  organized 
within  a  few  months  and  perhaps 
weeks. 

Messrs.  Scrope  and  Bird,  who  like- 
wise proceeded  to  profess  a  profound 
interest  in  these  matters,  being  a  little 
behind-hand  with  their  zeal,  received 
only  permission  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Solidarite  ;  where,  Miss 
Civille  informed  them,  was  the  centre 
of  activity  of  the  great  network  of 
new  agencies  which  was  swiftly  leav- 
'  ening  the  age,  and  where  they  would 
find  all  the  requisite  opportunities  for 
aiding  in  the  great  work  to  any  extent 
whatever. 


Mr.  Scrope  now  rose  to  take  leave, 
explaining  that  Mr.  Bird,  who  knew 
all  about  New  York,  had  agreed  to 
pilot  him  to  an  entertaining  exhibi- 
tion appointed  that  evening,  of  what 
Mr.  Scrope  thought  proper  to  call 
"The  Manly  Game  of  Billiards." 
Adrian,  himself  an  amateur  in  a  small 
way,  at  once  asked  permission  to  ac- 
company them,  which  was  readily 
given,  and  the  three  young  men  went 
off  together,  Adrian  leaving  his  treas- 
ured pamphlet  for  the  time  in  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Van  Braam. 

CHAPTER    XII. 

As  the  young  men  left  the  old 
house  together,  Adrian  quoted  from  a 
certain  ancient  anthology : 

"  We're  three  brethren  out  of  Spain, 
Come  to  court  your  daughter  Jane." 

"  Jane's  no  fool,  either,"  comment- 
ed Scrope  ;  "  she  might  ave  answered 
for  herself  as  the  old  lady  did : 

'  My  daughter  Jane  is  yet  too  young, 
To  be  snared  by  your  false  flattering  tongue.' 

Hay,  Bird?  —  We  couldn't  secure 
invitations." 

"  I'm  going  to  the  meeting  Friday 
evening  though,"  observed  Mr.  Bird, 
in  his  quiet  evasive  way  ;  "  Pd  like  to 
see  what  those  people  are  about." 

"Now  for  my  part,"  said  Scrope, 
"Pd  far  rather  sit  in  one  of  their 
dark  circles.  Hit's  very  funny,  I 
assure  you.  Great  chance  for  the 
finer  feelings." 

Adrian  had  perceived  in  the  very 
first  words  of  the  young  man,  —  more 
perhaps  in  tone  and  air  than  in  their 
positive  meaning,  something  very 
disagreeable.  It  was  as  if  being  now 
with  men,  and  young  men,  only,  Mr. 
Scrope  felt  that  some  restraints  of 
some  kind  were  removed.  There  was 
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something  not  of  freedom  only  but 
of  recklessness,  in  his  talk,  in  his- 
voice,  and  Adrian  fancied,  in  his  step. 
Adrian,  who  was  free  enough,  but 
who  was  clean,  had  already  felt,  as  he 
had  intimated  to  Mr.  Van  Braam, 
something  opposed  to  himself  in  this 
young  person,  and  had  denned  it  as 
an  ignorance  of  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong. 

"  Smoke  ?  "  said  Scrope,  drawing 
forth  a  well  filled  cigar-case  and  of- 
fering it  to  his  companions.  Adrian 
declined,  and  Bird  accepted.  There 
was  a  halt  while  the  two  smokers 
"  fired  up ;  "  and  Scrope  said,  pleasant- 
ly enough, 

"  Hope  it's  not  disagreeable  to  you, 
Mr.  Chester?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  object,"  said  Adrian ; 
"  and  by  the  way,  as  everybody 
smokes  in  the  street  here,  and  so  I  can 
ask  as  a  mere  matter  of  curiosity, 
without  being  rude,  please  to  tell  me 
if  it  is  the  etiquette  in  London  too  ?  " 

"  Wy,  not  exactly  the  ticket  any- 
were,  I  should  say,"  answered  Scrope ; 
"  but  wot's  the  odds,  as  long  as  you're 
appy?" 

"Very  little  odds,"  said  Adrian; 
"  but  I'm  luckier  than  you  two  gentle- 
men, for  I  haven't  got  tired- of  God's 
fresh  air  yet.  When  I  do  I  shall  be 
ready  for  smells.  If  I  had  to  live  in 
Mr.  Van  Braam's  parlor  I  think  I 
should  learn  to  smoke  though." 

"  Yes,"  assented  Bird  —  "  As  the 
mountaineer  remarked  the  first  time 
he  tasted  a  codfish-ball,  '  Something 
dead  in  there ! '  That  can't  be  a 
healthy  house  to  live  in." 

"The  fact  is,"  said  Adrian,  "I 
perceive  a  good  deal  of  that  same 
deadness  in  the  air  all  over  this  city." 

"  By  the  way,  Chester,"  said 
Scrope  —  familiarly,  as  Adrian 
thought —  "a  neat  thing  that  of 
yours  last  evening  about  women  being 


good.     Vewy   telling  compliment  in- 
deed." 

"  All  the  better  for  being  true," 
said  Adrian,  not  entirely  pleased. 

"  Oh,  —  beg  pardon,"  said  Scrope, 
"if  I  wan  against  an  opinion  —  I 
never  mean  to  do  that." 

"Why,  you  can't  help  it  some- 
times," said  Adrian. 

"If  you  have  any  of  your  own/' 
remarked  Mr.  Bird. 

"  Oh,  I  haven't,"  said  Scrope, 
with  every  appearance  of  sincerity. 
"There's  no  choice  of  opinions.  I'd 
like  to  do  some  things,  and  I  want 
people  to  help  me ;  but  I  entertain  all 
their  views  just  as  they  come.  Vewy 
convenient  indeed." 

"Wouldn't  do  for  a  missionary," 
observed  Bird  — 

"  But "  said  Scrope,  with  an  unex- 
pected readiness  of  Scriptural  quota- 
tion, "  St.  Paul  says  we  may  be  all 
things  to  all  men  if  we  are  only  try- 
ing to  save  them." 

"Ah,"  retorted  Bird,  "but  he 
doesn't  say  you  may  say  all  things." 

"  And  besides,"  joined  in  Adrian, 
"  a  fair  interpretation  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  understand  '  all  good  things.'  " 

"Sure  enough,"  assented  Scrope, 
who  at  once  showed  "  the  courage  of 
his  non-opinions"  —  "sure  enough,  — 
you're  quite  wight." 

Thus  chatting  amicably  they  walked 
a  few  blocks  up  town  until  they 
reached  a  point  on  the  cross-town 
Bleecker  Street  line  of  horse-cars, 
where  they  got  aboard,  and  disem- 
barked at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Bleecker  Street. 

Piloted  by  Mr.  Bird,  the  three 
friends  turned  northward,  taking  the 
eastern  side  of  Broadway;  but  they 
had  hardly  gone  half  a  block  when 
Scrope,  stopping  suddenly  at  the 
opening  of  a  wide  flight  of  steps  lead- 
ing down  into  a  basement,  said, 
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"  Will  it  do  to  go  down  here  ?  I've 
never  seen  one  of  these  places." 

"  Oh  yes,"  acquiesced  Bird  — 
"  there's  time  to  just  look  in  and  have 
a  single  glass  of  beer." 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  young  man 
was  attracted,  not  by  the  beauty,  but 
by  the  glare,  of  even  this  cellar  stair- 
way; for  a  broad  sheet  of  light 
seemed  actually  to  flame  up,  as  if  from 
some  intense  subterranean  conflagra- 
tion. This  light  came  from  a  profuse 
supply  of  gas-jets,  of  which  one  pow- 
erful .  combination,  placed  over  the 
doorway, — that  is,  just  below  the 
level  of  the  sidewalk,  blazoned  forth 
the  letters  of  the  words  *'  THE  PARA- 
DISE." Gaudy  transparencies  to  the 
same  effect  were  also  adjusted  at  the 
sides  of  the  stairway,  also  even  with 
the  sidewalk.  As  you  looked  down, 
a  great  screen,  placed  just  within  the 
open  door,  all  bathed  in  the  same 
blazing  blinding  glare  of  gas-light, 
shut  off  the  mysteries  within  from 
casual  peeps,  and  at  the  same  time 
displayed  what  might  be  supposed  the 
picture  of  one  of  the  Peris  of  the 
place  —  but  she  was  far  from  being 
the  disconsolate  one  of  the  poet.  It 
was  a  painting  in  distemper,  in  glar- 
ing color,  all  red  and  white,  of  some 
kind  of  princess  or  other  reclining  in 
state,  with  a  crown  of  roses,  a  laconic 
costume,  extremely  developed  con- 
tours, and  sporting  in  unconscious 
glee  with  a  tremendous  birdling, 
which  might  be  either  a  vast  parrot 
or  a  green  owl ;  for  the  creature  had 
been  very  broadly  generalized  by  the 
artist,  who  may  have  been  represent- 
ing a  Bird  of  Paradise  of  a  new  sort ; 
or  he  was  perhaps  offering  a  pre-his- 
toric  type;,  possibly  his  own  private 
notion  of  an  archaeopteryx.  And  more- 
over, there  thrilled  up  the  rather  dirty 
stairway,  mingling  as  it  were  with 
this  flood  of  light,  an  indistinct  mur- 


mur of  voices,  and  a  flood  of  music, 
to  wit,  the  enrapturing  strains  of 
"  Champagne  Charley  "  —  which  no- 
ble composition  had  then  just  come 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

"  Then  you'll  be  a  Bird  of  Paradise 
for  the  time  being,"  said  Mr.  Scrope 
to  the  "  member  of  the  Press,"  as  they 
went  down  the  stairs,  Adrian  following 
with  curiosity,  yet  with  distinct  repug- 
nance. For  as  he  stepped  down,  his 
senses  were  offended  by  a  strong  gush 
of  warm  and  almost  hot  air  rushing 
out  from  the  interior,  infamously  de- 
nied with  odors  not  of  paradise,  but 
of  pandemonium ;  rank  tobacco,  bad 
liquor,  undrained  cellarage,  coarse  edi- 
bles, foul  breaths,  dirty  persons  —  a 
hideous  swash  that  made  him  feel  as 
if  he  were  drowning  in  putrefaction. 
But  he  was  unwilling  to  interfere 
with  the  wishes  of  his  companions, 
and  he  had  a  certain  curiosity  to  see 
the  place,  particularly  as  they  were 
not  to  stay  long.  He  could  not  have 
staid  long,  indeed,  with  his  cleanly  and 
fresh-air  habits.  But  they  did  not  stay 
even  as  long  as  they  had  intended. 

This  Paradise  was  one  of  the  thou- 
sands of  doorways  to  hell  which  the 
respectable  citizens  of  New  York 
maintain  along  the  chief  thorough- 
fare of  their  city,  to  rot  young 
men  and  women  ;  —  a  "  concert  sa- 
loon." The  three  young  men,  sub- 
merging themselves  in  the  fetid  at- 
mosphere of  the  place,  passed  behind 
the  great  daub  of  the  bare-legged  Peri. 
The  interior  was  no  doubt  familiar  to 
the  newspaper  man ;  to  Scrope  it  was 
very  likely  only  a  variety  of  what  he 
had  seen  in  London  or  Paris ;  but  to 
Adrian  it  was  quite  new.  It  was  a 
rather  low  but  roomy  and  very  long 
apartment,  strongly  lighted  through- 
out, the  walls  and  ceiling  whitewashed, 
the  floor  sanded  and  thickly  set  with 
plain  round  wooden  tables.  Half 
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way  down  one  side  was  a  platform  on 
which  the  orchestra  were  established 
—  a  jangling  old  piano,  two  fiddles,  a 
key-bugle,  a  clarinet  and  a  bass-viol 
were  the  instruments.  At  nearly  all 
the  tables  were  customers,  all  wearing 
their  hats,  most  of  them  smoking,  all 
with  liquors  of  some  kind,  some  with 
plates  of  Schweizer-kase  and '  mus- 
tard, or  with  slices  of  Bologna  sau- 
sage also.  The  waiters  who  supplied 
these  customers  were  almost  equally 
numerous.  They  were  young  girls, 
dressed  in  a  coarse  high  colored  kind 
of  uniform,  vulgar  and  dirty,  on  the 
pattern  of  the  Peri ;  some  flitting 
hither  and  thither  with  small  waiters 
containing  glasses  and  plates,  some 
sitting  in  familiar  conversation  with 
the  drinkers,  and  a  group  gathered 
before  the  bar,  which  was  at  one  side 
just  within  the  door,  giving  orders, 
returning  empty  glasses  and  receiving 
full  ones,  and  all  the  time  chattering, 
laughing,  singing  or  scolding  ;  while 
the  bar-keeper,  with  two  assistants, 
was  exerting  a  preternatural  activity 
in  serving  out  the  commodities  of  the 
place. 

Bird  led  the  way  straight  through 
this  noisy  crowd  of  girls.  Adrian's 
ear  was  inexpressibly  shocked  by  the 
raspin  g  harshness  of  their  tones,  wheth- 
er they  spoke  or  sang  or  laughed.  It 
was  in  sound,  what  you  may  some- 
times see  in  color  where  an  old  pic- 
ture has  been  abused  by  the  cleaner, 
and  all  the  delicacy  and  goodness 
of  the  coloring  removed,  leaving 
glaring  harsh  masses  of  ground  tint. 
He  had  never  before  heard  that  awful 
voice  —  for  ineffably  awful  it  is  —  the 
undertone  of  ruin.  A  grotesque  si- 
militude arose  in  his  mind;  he  thought 
of  the  dry  clashing  and  clattering  of 
potsherds.  As  they  passed  on,  Bird 
accidentally  jostled  one  of  the  girls, 
whose  mug  of  beer  was  spilled.  She 


had  been  chanting  along  with  the 
music  ;  but  turning  short  with  a  furi- 
ous face,  she  uttered  an  elaborate  curse. 
That  also,  perhaps  the  most  complete- 
ly fiendish  sound  on  earth,  the  curs- 
ing and  swearing  of  women,  Adrian 
had  never  heard  before ;  and  he 
wished  he  was  out.  Bird  begged  her 
pardon,  paid  for  the  beer,  and  with 
perfect  good  humor  handed  her  a 
further  sum,  saying, 

"Never  mind,  sis;  there's  half-a- 
dollar  for  yourself  besides,'7  Her  face 
cleared  as  quickly  as  it  had  flushed, 
and  she  laughed  loudly,  saying,  "  All 
right,  my  dear.  You're  a  gentleman 
and  a  scholar." 

Making  their  way  to  one  of  the 
tables,  they  sat  down.  One  of  the 
girls  came  and  took  their  orders  for 
three  glasses  of  beer. 

"  What  for  me,  gentlemen  ?  "  she 
said. 

"  Oh,  any  thing  you  like,"  replied 
Bird. 

"Sherry  wine,  then,"  was  the  an- 
swer, and  she  went  off  to  get  the 
liquors. 

"  Pray  do  they  drink  all  the  even- 
ing?" asked  Adrian,  astonished. 

"  Oh,  they  make  everybody  order 
something  for  them,  if  they  can,"  ex- 
plained Bird,  "  for  the  good  of  the 
house.  She  said  wine  because  it  costs 
more.  Then  she  brings  it  to  drink 
with  us  —  but  it's  colored  water,  and 
the  price  of  wine  goes  into  the  till." 

She  returned  with  the  glasses. 
Scrope,  who  had  been  singing  "  Cham- 
pagne Charley  "  along  with  the  blart- 
ing  key-bugle,  stinted  in  his  song, 
and  touched  glasses  with  the  girl,  and 
they  drank.  Adrian  barely  touched 
the  stuff  to  his  lips.  It  had  the 
sharp  poisonous  bitter  flavor  of  cheap 
beer. 

"  Worst  liquors  in  New  Yprk  city, 
in  this  hole,"  said  Bird. 
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At  this  moment  a  tall  young  fellow, 
in  a  seedy  black  frock-coat  and  black 
felt  hat,  came  unsteadily  along,  hold- 
ing by  chairs  and  tables,  and  balanced 
himself  right  opposite  Adrian,  next 
whom  the  girl  had  sat'  down  while 
Mr.  Bird  made  change.  Adrian  had 
been  noting  the  coarse  texture  and 
very  dirty  condition  of  the  cheap  red 
and  white  stuff  of  her  dress,  the  paint 
on  her  cheeks,  and  he  noticed  more- 
over that  her  face  as  well  as  her 
arms  and  neck  were  very  thin ;  and 
she  coughed. 

"  I'm  afraid  you're  not  very  well," 
he  said,  naturally  enough,  in  his  sym- 
pathetic way.  The  girl  felt  the  kind- 
ness in  his  voice,  and  shook  her  head 
in  silence,  but  as  if  recollecting  her- 
self, she  laughed  in  the  loud  rattling 
manner  of  the  place  and  said  in  her 
dry,  harsh  voice, 

"Well  as  a  fish,  my  dear.  Say, 
give  us  a  dollar,  will  you  ?  " 

The  drunken  young  man  spoke  sud- 
denly, with  the  indistinct  utterance 
of  intoxication,  and  the  thick  husky 
tone  of  habitual  intoxication  : 

"  Look  here  you !  —  Goin  home 
with  that  gal  ?  " 

Adrian  looked  up  at  the  abomina- 
ble dark  red  face,  the  swimming 
bleared  half-shut  eyes,  dim  yet  vi- 
cious, the  flabby,  almost  hanging, 
thick  lips.  It  was  as  if  the  very  genius 
of  the  den  was  accosting  him.  The 
first  impression  was  that  of  nauseat- 
ing disgust ;  the  next  was  anger ;  for 
Adrian  had  not  learned  the  topers' 
conventionality  that  a  drunken  man 
is  to  be  humored  ;  and  he  answered, 
"  None  of  your  business  !  " 
Without  a  word,  the  young  man 
lifted  a  chair  by  which  he  was  hold- 
ing, and  raising  it  over  his  head  with 
both  hands,  aimed  a  blow  full  at 
Adrian  ;  but  he  was  so  drunk  that 
he  could  not  handle  himself,  and  the 


chair  fell  short,  coming  down  with  a 
crash  on  the  table,  breaking  a  glass 
or  two ;  and  the  brute,  pitching  for-, 
ward,  saved  himself  with  his  hands 
as  well  as  he  could ;  but  they  both 
slopped  into  the  spilled  beer,  one  was 
cut  on  a  piece  of  broken  glass  and 
bled  freely,  and 'his  head  meeting  the 
chair,  his  felt  hat  was  shoved  awry. 
Recovering  himself  somewhat,  he  un- 
steadily raised  himself  again,  looked 
muddily  about,  muttered  some  oath, 
drew  his  wet  and  bleeding  hand 
across  his  face,  leaving  a  track  of  beer 
and  blood,  and  would  have  made  his 
way  round  the  table  towards  Adrian. 

But  Adrian  and  his  companions 
all  sprang  up  ;  the  girl  herself  quick- 
ly stepped  round  to  the  drunken  fel- 
low, and  without  showing  any  signs 
of  fear,  disgust,  or  indeed  any  other 
emotion,  put  her  arms  round  him  and 
said  quietly, 

"  It's  all  right,  Jim.  Sit  down  ;  I'll 
get  you  a  drink." 

"No  danger,  gentlemen,"  added 
one  of  the  men  from  the  bar,  who  had 
hurried  up  as  soon  as  he  saw  that 
there  was  a  scuffle. 

"  I  shouldn't  think  there  was,"  said 
Bird  coolly ;  "  that  scoundrel's  too 
drunk.  You've  no  business  to  let  him 
come  in  here  at  all  in  that  state.  I've 
a  great  mind  to  have  your  place  pulled. 
I've  only  got  to  see  Captain  Wallace 
to  have  it  done,  as  you  know  very 
well." 

"  We  don't  mean  to  have  any 
trouble,"  answered  the  man,  abashed 
and  disconcerted  at  Bird's  steady  tone. 
"Hope  you  won't  do  it.  Make  it 
all  right  with  you,  with  pleasure,  sir," 
he  insinuated. 

"  Well,  never  mind  this  time,"  was 
the  reply.  "  We  were  only  stopping 
a  moment,  anyhow.  Come,  gentle- 
men." And  they  went  out,  amidst  a 
brief  silence  that  came  down  upon  all 
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the  noisy  talk,  .while  everybody  looked        "  Well,    that's    enough,"    he    ex- 

to  see  what  the  disturbance  was,  and  claimed,  as  he  drew  a  long  breath  — 

the  toneless  jangling  bang  and  toot  of  "why,  that  even  makes  a  New  York 

the    poor   little    orchestra,    sounding  street    seem   clean !    But   Mr.    Bird, 

alone  in  the  place   for  the  moment,  what   did   he  mean  by   saying  that 

served  as  a  kind  of  Rogue's  March,  he  would  make  it  right  with  you  ?  " 
Adrian    could   not   but   think,   as    it         "Rather  hand  me  fifty  dollars  than 

were  to  drum  them  out  of  this  devil's  run  the  risk  of  having  his  place  bro- 

camp.  But  all  the  noises,  —  gruff  talk,  ken  up." 

loud  orders,  tipsy  singing,  harsh  laugh-        "  But  how  did  he  know  you  could 

ter,  curses  and  all,  began  again  before  do  it  ?  n 

they  had  reached  the  door.  And  as  "  Oh,  anybody  could  do  it,  almost 
Adrian  stepped  out  on  tbe  sidewalk,  — he  has  to  submit  to  some  such  ex- 
he  felt  filthy,  defiled  through  and  tortion  every  little  while.  But  he 
through,  unfit  for  decent  society  —  as  makes  so  much  out  of  the  business 
one  might  feel  who  has  been  soaked  that  he  can  afford  to  bribe  pretty 
and  all  but  drowned  in  a  cess-pool,  heavily." 
barely  escaping  alive.  And  they  passed  on  up  Broadway. 

[To  be  continued.] 


MISUNDERSTOOD. 

BY   NORA    PERRY. 

THEY  chide  you  for  being  so  gay  ; 
You  have  reckless  spirits,  they  say, 
And  moods  like  an  April  day, 
Madeline. 

Reckless  and  flippant  and  light, 
I  heard  them  call  you  last  night, 
When  your  mirth  rose  to  its  height, 
Madeline. 

Reckless  and  flippant  and  light  — 
I,  who  knew  you  aright, 
Knew  'twas  a  pitiful  slight, 
Madeline. 

For  I  knew  what  none  of  them  guessed, 
That,  if  your  heart  were  at  rest, 
Your  lips  would  be  slower  to  jest, 
Madeline. 

Then  let  them  reprove  as  they  may  : 
If  it  eases  your  heart  to  be  gay, 
To  laugh  ever  so  light,  laugh  away, 
Madeline,  Madeline. 


femtiter. 


AT  a  session  of  Congress  b.egun  and  held  at  Washington  December 
2,  1872  : 

Present:  (in  spirit,  and  amongst  others),  the  English  Authors. 
Also,  the  American  Authors. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  declared  to  the  Authors,- by  the  mouth  of  the 
Hon.  Lot  M.  Mofrill,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Maine,  on  the  13th  of 
February,  1873,  in  a  unanimous  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Library,  substantially  as  follows  : 

"  Gentlemen  and  ladies  :  You  have  no  right  to  a  respectable  living 
by  the  proceeds  of  your  labor.  A  hodman  has,  or  a  mill  hand,  or  a 
farmer ;  but  you  have  not.  Honest  dealing  with  you,  as  with  useful 
and  laborious  members  of  society,  is  not  my  duty.  In  short,  you 
have  as  authors  no  rights  that  anybody  is  bound  to  respect. 

"  You  have  instead,  however,  all  that  it  is  safe  to  intrust  to  crea- 
tures like  you — geniuses.  You  can  have  a  lot  of  fame,  to  begin 
with.  Eat  it,  if  you  are  hungry.  An  author  is  a  genius.  Geniuses 
have  no  right  to  money.  You  shall  however  receive,  as  a  gift,  in  the 
shape  of  a  monopoly,  and  not  as  your  right,  nor  as  my  duty  — 
enough  to  keep  you  at  it  — l  a  proper  incentive  to  production.' 
Work  away ! 

"  As  for  you  foreigners  —  do  the  best  you  can  with  your  monopoly 
at  home.  That  is  a  sufficient  incentive  to  your  genius,  and  you  do 
not  need  the  further  stimulus  of  privilege  in  other  lands.  Anybody 
may  rob  you.  Get  out  of  the  Capitol !  " 

Is'  not  that  it  ?  The  ingenious  decorum  of  the  phrases  of  the  Re- 
port is  very  'mealy-mouthed  indeed,  but  there  are  cats  enough  under 
the  meal.  Let  us  look  at  the  arguments  however,  as  they  are  soberly 
advanced,  and  let  us  see  how  they  bear  on  the  real  question  : 

Says  Mr.  Merrill,  for  self  and  Committee, 

1.  The  question  is  difficult. 

ANSWER.  That  is  none  of  your  business.  Were  you  Congress- 
men elected  in  order  to  use  your  distinguished  abilities  in  shirking 
difficult  questions,  or  in  settling  them  ? 
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2.  The  key  motive  for  granting  copyright  is,  "'the  promotion  of 
the  progress  of  science  and  the  useful  arts." 

ANSWER.  Even  by  the  words  of  the  statute  (see  act  of  1790, 
which  is  expressly  "  for  encouragement  of  learning,"  and  this  descrip- 
tion is  not  repealed  by  any  subsequent  enactment)  —  even  by  the 
words  of  the  statute  you  are  forbidden  to  restrict  your  argument  as 
you  do  to  what  is  now  commonly  understood  as  "  science  and  the 
useful  arts."  Literature  was  included  by  the  makers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  same  school  of  men  said  as  much  by  further  specifying 
"  the  encouragement  of  learning,"  in  1790. 

3.  The  argument  for  authors  and  artists  is,  that  Congress  is  bound 
to  legislate  for  international  copyright  identically  as  it  is  for  home 
copyright. 

ANSWER.  It  is  not.  Express  decisions  of  the  courts  have  re- 
peatedly shown  that  there  can  be  no  such  identification,  as  the  law 
now  stands.  But  that  the  Constitution  allows  changes  in  the  law,  is 
equally  clear.  What  authors  say  is,  that  their  existing  legal  rights 
are  not  as  great  as  general*-  equity  requires,  and  that  Congress  has 
the  power  to  make  them  so.  \ 

4.  "  Neither  book  buyers,  readers,  nor  the  mass  of  the  people," 
have  spoken  on  this  question  either  way. 

ANSWER.     That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  equity  of  the  case. 

5.  "  The  protection  in  his  works  that  an  author  demands  ...  is 
an  absolute  and  exclusive  right  of  property  therein." 

ANSWER.  It  is  not,  except  as  other  workers  have  the  like.  No 
more  than  that  of  inventors,  for  instance. 

6.  Only  the   terms  of   the  Constitution,  the  condition  of  affairs 
when  it  was  adopted,  and  the  intent  of  the  framers,  can  be  considered 
in  deciding  the  question.     These  show  that  international  copyright 
was  not  contemplated. 

ANSWER.  Neither  was  annexation  contemplated ;  nor  secession  ; 
nor  choice  of  President  otherwise  than  by  the  deliberate  selection  of 
the  electors.  In  short,  the  Constitution  is  not  so  much  a  barrel,  as  a 
skin.  Instead  of  a  strict  construction  against  justice  and  progress, 
we  are  bound  to  a  liberal  construction  in  their  favor.  Instead  of 
shutting  our  eyes  to  every  thing  that  has  happened  since  1789,  it  is 
our  duty  to,  take  every  thing  into  account  as  far  as  we  can. 

7.  The  money  motive  in  authors  is  odious  and  discreditable. 
ANSWER.     Then  it  is  odious  and  discreditable  to  desire  to  earn 

an  honest  living  by  any  kind  of  independent  exertion. 

8.  A  "  tribute  to  genius  "  is  the  only  thing  that  authors  are  justi- 
fied in  asking.  t 
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ANSWER.  Then  other  "  geniuses  "  have  the  same  right,  and  in- 
stead of  receiving  pay  for  their  own  independent  exertions,  on  honora- 
ble business  principles,  all  "geniuses  "  must  live  on  the  proceeds  of 
a  "  monopoly  "  created  and  protected  by  law.  But  the  question  is 
not  a  question  about  "  genius  "  at  all.  It  is  exclusively  a  question 
of  honest  pay  for  work  done.  Apply  your  strict  construction  prin- 
ciples, and  show  where  the  Constitution  names  "  genius,"  or  that 
the  men  of  1789  had  it  in  mind  !  Stick  either  to  strict  construction 
or  to  liberal  construction. 

9.  International  copyright  would  make  both  English  and  Ameri- 
can works  dearer. 

ANSWER.  It  would  make  them  cheaper.  Your  tables  and  argu- 
ments assume  that  books  made  on  one  side  of  the  water  must  be 
carried  across  and  sold  on  the  other  side  as  made,  if  read  there  at 
all.  This  is  not  so  ;  a  proper  law  would  secure  cheap  editions  of  all 
books  worth  them.  One  fact  shows  the  fallacy  of  your  tables  ;  it  is 
the  well  known  fact  that  in  the  long  run,  the  author's  profits  on  a 
book  are  about  one  tenth  of  its  retail  cost.  Where  therefore  you 
argue  that  an  author's  copyright  would  double  the  cost  of  a  book,  the 
truth  is  that  if  it  raised  it  at  all  it  would  only  raise  it  one  ninth  ;  and 
moreover  as  the  public  knows  nothing  of  such  details,  the  publisher 
is  not  such  a  fool  as  to  take  less  than  he  can  get,  and  as  things  now 
are  he  puts  this  one  ninth  into  his  own  pocket  of  course.  So  copy- 
right would  only  give  it  to  the  author  instead,  and  would  not  change 
the  price  at  all. 

10.  "  During  the  existence  of  copyright,  the  interests  of  both  pub- 
lisher and  author  are  best  consulted  by  a  small  edition  and  conse- 
quent limited  circulation." 

ANSWER.  Indeed !  Do  Scribner,  Armstrong,  &  Co.  boast  that 
they  could  only  sell  five  copies  of  Dr.  Holland's  "  Bitter-Sweet  "  and 
only  seven  copies  of  "  Kathrina  ?  "  Are  Messrs.  Appleton  &  Co. 
rejoicing  that  they  could  place  but  ten  copies  of  their  New  American 
Cyclopaedia  ?  Are  Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers  groaning  at  every  addi- 
tional thousand  of  "  Little  Women  "  that  they  have  to  put  to  press  ? 
Seriously,  those  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Morrill's  report.  They  contra- 
dict even  impudently  one  of  the  few  demonstrated  industrial  truths, 
that  large  sales  at  low  prices  are  most  profitable  to  all  parties. 

Much  of  this  precious  document  corresponds  nearly  enough  in  its 
line  of  reasoning  with  that  of  Mr.  Henry  C.  Carey's  "  Letters  on  In- 
ternational Copyright "  (2d  Edition,  1868),  to  have  been  drawn  up 
by  the  same  hand.  The  long  and  the  short  of  it  all  is  Rob  Roy's 
reasoning : 
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"  The  good  old  rule 
Sufficeth  them  —  the  simple  plan 
That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 
And  they  should  keep  who  can." 

"  We  can  use  other  men's  labor  without  paying  for  it,  and  therefore 
we  will."  So  can  a  thief. 

One  obvious  interest  against  an  international  copyright  law  should 
be  understood.  It  is  that  of  a  few  wealthy  publishing  houses  who 
by  paying  to  foreign  authors  what  they  insist  that  the  law  ought  not 
to  secure  them,  secure  a  monopoly  of  their  books  in  this  country.  If 
a  less  wealthy  house  competes  for  any  book  of  such  author,  the  richer 
punishes  it  in  two  ways :  First,  it  issues  a  cheaper  edition  of  the 
competing  book,  taking  advantage  of  there  being  no  foreign  copy- 
right, and  ruins  the  undertaking  of  the  poorer  house  ;  and  Second,  it 
takes  an  opportunity  to  compete  in  like  manner  with  the  poorer 
house  in  two  other  similar  cases,  on  the  principle  of  retaliation,  so 
familiar  to  readers  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

This  Christian  performance  has  been  executed  often  enough ;  per- 
haps it  is  about  all  there  is  left  of  what  used  to  be  called  the  "  Cour- 
tesy of  t^e  Trade."  At  any  rate,  it  is  the  main  support  of  a  real 
"  monopoly  "  which  a  proper  International  Copyright  Law  would 
destroy,  and  would  do  so  to  the  honor  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
honest  advantage  of  as  laborious  and  useful  a  class  of  people  as  exists 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  with  the  further  good  result  of  remov- 
ing an  irritating  question  of  disputes,  vexations  and  injustices,  from 
between  England  and  the  United  States. 

But  the  positive  side  of  our  argument  is  as  clear  as  the  negative. 
A  right  doctrine  of  International  Copyright  is  forthcoming.  Its  chief 
outlines  may  be  sketched  as  follows  : 

The  parties  interested  are  : 

1.  Authors. 

2.  Publishers  and  manufacturers. 

3.  Readers. 

The  author  has  exactly  the  right  that  every  other  human  being 
has  —  namely,  to  receive  good  pay  (not  gifts)  for  his  work.  So  has 
the  publisher  and  manufacturer.  And  the  reader  has  the  corres- 
ponding right  —  a  good  work  for  his  pay. 

Now  it  is  true  enough  that  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  enact  a  law, 
which  shall  do  justice  to  all  these  parties.  It  is  a  difficult  task  to 
enact  any  good  law,  and  if  only  a  question  of  honor  or  honesty  is 
involved,  where  no  party  profit  can  be  hoped  for,  it  is  shamefully 
more  difficult.  But  this  is  no  reason  for  not  doing  it.  What  the 
law  should  do  is  in  general  as  follows : 
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1.  It  should  treat  authors  as  good  and  useful  citizens,  and  should 
secure  to  them  such  a  fair  and  reasonable  control  over  the  results  of 
their  industry  and  skill  as  is  secured  to  other  honest  and  respectable 
industry  and  skill.     It  should  not  insult  them  by  imputing  to  them 
a  monopoly,  or  making  their  recompense  odious  as  a  monopoly  or  dis- 
graceful as  a  charity. 

2.  It  should  treat  its  own  citizens  who  are  authors  or  publishers  or 
manufacturers  of  books,  as  well  as  it  does  its  citizens  generally.  That 
is,  it  should  make  them  contribute  their  fair  share  and  no  more  to 
the  national  expenses.     And  it  should  as  in  favor  of  all  its  citizens 
so  far  discriminate  in  their  favor  in  dealing  with  their  respective  oc- 
cupations, as  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  national  existence 
and  prosperity  in  the  competition  which  the  present  state  of  civiliza- 
tion allows  among  all  the  nations  collectively. 

3.  It  should  consult  the  interests  of  buyers  of  books  so  far  as  is 
just ;  exactly  as  it  should  consult  the   interests   of  the  writers  or 
manufacturers.     And  it  should  not  treat  either  class  unjustly  because 
the  other  class  is  more  numerous. 

Lastly :  the  Hon.  John  D.  Baldwin,  a  Representative  in  Congress 
from  Massachusetts,  a  gentleman  of  unusually  clear  and  practical 
mind,  and  long  experienced  in  public  and  private  business,  did  on  the 
21st  February  1868,  as  one  of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Library, 
report  a  brief,  clear  and  effective  Bill  for  an  International  Copyright 
Law,  a  copy  of  which  is  before  us.  It  was  read  twice,  ordered  to  be 
printed,  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  the  Library,  and  —  But 
the  good  bills  die  young. 


SHAKSPEARE-STUDIES.i  art.     The  practical  aim  Ludwig  ever 

THOUGH  all  prophesying  is  a  dan-  sets  before    himself    in   his    critical 

gerous  business,  it  looks   as  though  studies  makes  him   strikingly  remind 

this  book  were  destined  to  secure  a  one  of  Lessing.     We  feel  we  have  to 

permanent  place  among  the  master-  do  with  a  man  who  asks  first  and  last 

pieces  of  criticism   in  Germany.     In  to  see  clearly  himself,  and  not  with  a 

the  form  of  detached  notes  and  essays,  professional  book-maker, 
written  down  for  the  simple  self-im-        The   fundamental    thought   which 

provernent  of    its  author,  himself  a  underlies  these  Shakspeare-studies  — 

dramatist,  every  page  in  it  bears  the  a  thought  to  which  the  author  ever 

impress  of  a  powerful  intellect   and  returns   with  fresh    statements    and 

fervid  spirit  wrestling  with  the  great  varied  illustrations — is,  in  a  certain 

master  for   the  inmost  secret  of  his  sense,  a  simple  amplification  of  Goe- 

.  _..  OA  the's  celebrated  criticism  on  Hamlet. 

1  Shakspeare-Studies.   By  Otto  Ludmg.   Leip-  -p,       .,.  .  . 

zig :  Carl  Knobioch,  1872.  Jbamiliar  as  is  this    tamous   dictum, 
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we  must  quote  it  again  :  "To  me  it 
is  clear  that  Shakspeare's  intention 
was  to  exhibit  the  effects  of  a  great 
action  imposed  as  a  duty  upon  a  mind 
too  feeble  for  its  accomplishment.  In 
this  sense  I  find  the  character  con- 
sistent throughout.  A  pure,  noble, 
highly  moral  disposition,  but  without 
that  energy  of  soul  which  constitutes 
the  hero,  sinks  under  a  load  which 
it  can  neither  support,  nor  resolve  to 
abandon  altogether.  All  his  obliga- 
tions are  sacred  to  him;  but  this 
alone  is  above  his  powers.  An  im- 
possibility is  required  at  his  hands, 
not  an  impossibility  in  itself,  but  that 
which  is  so  to  him." 

A  character  thrown  into  a  situa- 
tion to  the  stern  demands  of  which  he 
is  utterly  unequal,  and  that  through 
some  root-fault  of  his  own  nature, 
here  we  have,  according  to  Ludwig, 
the  keynote,  not  of  this  tragedy  alone, 
but  of  all  Shakspeare's  tragedies. 
In  Hamlet  himself  we  encounter  a 
man  doubly  unfitted  for  the  part  he 
is  thrust  upon  attempting,  first,  be- 
cause, impressionable  to  the  extremest 
degree,  his  mind  flies  from  object  to 
object  of  interest,  and  can  be  held  to 
nothing  continuously,  and,  second, 
because  each  varying  stimulus  takes 
one  and  one  only  direction,  dischar- 
ging itself  outright  on  the  organs  of  re- 
flection and  emotion,  and  never,  except 
fitfully,  on  those  of  action.  He  can 
neither  help  thinking,  nor  can  he  pro- 
tect himself  against  endless  multi- 
plicity in  the  subject  of  his  thought. 
That  there  is  no  capacity  in  him  of 
continuous  practical  activity  most 
critics  admit ;  but  there  is  equally 
in  him  no  capacity  of  continuous  in- 
tellectual activity  devoted  to  a  pre- 
determined end.  Glorious  as  are  the 
jets  of  sovereign  poetry  and  pro- 
found philosophy  with  which  his  mind 
is  visited,  he  yet  lacks  in  himself  the 
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conditions  of  even  a  supreme  poet  or 
a  supreme  thinker.  Endowed  like  a 
God  in  the  domain  of  intellect,  imagi- 
nation, wit,  and  emotion,  he  is  none 
the  less  essentially  a  willess  being,  a 
mind  tending  nowhither,  because 
tending  everywhither :  in  fine,  the 
exact  opposite  of  the  supreme  poet 
or  supreme  philosopher.  Indeed,  the 
ordinary  distinction  made  between 
men  of  thought  and  men  of  action  is 
of  the  shallowest  kind.  A  great 
thiikker  is  and  must  be  stamped  with 
the  same  essential  energy  of  will  as  a 
great  actor.  The  power  of  choosing, 
and,  year  in  year  out,  holding  on  to  an 
inflexible  purpose,  the  steady  refusal 
to  be  turned  to  the  left  or  the  right 
by  distracting  influence,  the  un- 
daunted, irresistible  march  through 
toil,  tangle,  and  obstacle,  must  be  the 
same  in  a  Newton  or  Kant  as  in  a 
Bismarck  or  Richelieu. 

There  are,  however,  in  life,  emer- 
gencies so  terrible,  that,  brought  to 
bear  on  a  highly  excitable  nature, 
they  will  dig  like  bloody  rowels  into 
the  flanks,  and  goad  the  feeblest  and 
most  incapacitated  faculties  on  to 
desperate  undertakings,  the  attempt 
at  which  may  crack  the  heart-strings, 
but  can  never  achieve  success.  Where 
this  occurs,  we  have  all  the  material 
of  tragedy,  and  just  such  a  case  con- 
fronts us  in  Hamlet.  The  tenderest 
filial  piety,  the  wildest  wrath,  anguish 
and  horror  at  the  fratricidal  crime  of 
his  uncle  and  the  adulterous  shame 
of  his  mother,  motives  fortified  still 
farther  by  the  very  dead  rising  from, 
the  grave  to  charge  him  with  his 
dread  commission,  set  him  on  to  at- 
tempt the  perilous  and  bloody  role  of 
avenger,  conspirator,  revolutionist ; 
for  nothing  less  is  implied  in  the  task 
imposed  upon  him. 

The  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the 
situation  are  indeed  great ;  but  not 
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there  lies  the  barrier  Hamlet  cannot 
overleap.  It  lies  in  his  own  nature  : 
it  is  internal,  not  external.  At  times, 
he  comes  to  himself,  and  sees  this 
clearly  enough,  speculating  on  it  as  an 
interesting  psychological  fact.  Then, 
again,  he  bewails  it,  curses  it,  wrestles 
with  it.  Wrenched  momentarily  out 
of  the  grooves  of  his  nature  beneath 
the  fierce  whirlwind  of  such  feelings, 
it  is  only  to  fall  back  again  as  soon  as 
the  passing  emotion  has  raved  itself 
out.  The  possibility  of  the  dee£  is 
not  in  him.  There  is  no  staying 
power  anywhere  in  his  being.  Every 
thing  is  short  lived  in  him,  —  brave, 
generous,  high-soaring,  devout,  fas- 
cinating, but  short  lived.  When  the 
troop  of  actors  are  ushered  in,  who 
but  feels,  that,  for  the  time,  genuine 
aesthetic  interest  in  questions  of  the 
drama  has  dislodged  every  other 
thought  from  his  mind?  When,  after 
the  killing  of  Polonius,  he  is  brought 
in  guarded  before  the  bloody  king, 
and  life  and  all  else  are  at  stake,  who 
but  sees,  that,  the  moment  the  witty 
yet  solemn  analogy  between  the  dead 
body  and  the  Diet  of  Worms  has 
flashed  in  upon  and  fascinated  his 
imagination,  he  has  forgotten  the 
whole  situation,  and  can  no  more  be 
held  back  from  hunting  the  idea 
down  than  a  hound  from  coursing  the 
hare  which  has  suddenly  darted  across 
his  track  ? 

The  plans  of  such  a  mind  must  be 
fitful,  aimless,  abortive.  The  agony 
of  such  a  mind,  when  recollection 
again  sets  in,  and  remorse  and  self- 
contempt  lacerate  the  excitable  con- 
science and  sensitive  pride,  is  neces- 
sarily heart-rending.  But,  alas  !  the 
ensuing  cry  of  misery,  or  curse  of  bit- 
terness, is  only  fierce  but  short-lived 
*fire,  consuming  all  the  energies  which 
should  go  to  premeditated  practical 
action.  Where  there  is  no  rational 


will-power  in  the  hero  of  such  a  peril- 
fraught  situation,  blind,  bloody  chance 
.must  do  the  work. 

Now  how  if  it  should  turn  out  that 
all  of  Shakspeare's  tragic  characters 
stand  in  a  fundamentally  false  posi- 
tion, just  as  Hamlet  does  ?  that  the 
very  essence  of  the  tragic  lies,  in 
Shakspeare's  eyes,  in  some  overpower- 
ing ambition,  affection,  caprice,  set- 
ting a  man  on  to  an  undertaking  for 
which  he  is  radically  unfitted,  and  so 
involving  him  in  misery,  and  plun- 
ging him  into  blunders  and  crimes, 
which,  in  the  fixed  order  of  things, 
pull  down  destruction  on  his  head  ? 
That  this  is  ever,  and  without  excep- 
tion, the  case  is  Ludwig's  theme  of 
illustration  and  analysis. 

Tragic  poetry  should  ever  aim  to 
make  us  look  into  the  very  face  of  the 
last  and  worst  our  common  human 
nature  can  suffer,  and  that  not  as 
blind,  arbitrary  fate  imposed  from 
without,  but  as  naturally  and  logically 
implicated  in  the  flaws,  passions,  and 
crimes  of  the  mind  itself.  The  de- 
monic forces  in  the  breast  of  man,  and 
the  wild,  guilty  undertakings  on 
which  they  thrust  him ;  the  self-de- 
lusion and  insane  caprice  in  which  he 
challenges  into  the  field,  and  arrays 
against  himself,  powers  in  Titanic  but 
impotent  struggle  with  which  he  is 
broken  in  pieces,  —  here,  in  the  root- 
evils  of  the  heart  itself,  we  strike  up- 
on the  deepest  and  most  appalling  fact 
of  life.  And  on  this  ground  is  it  that 
Goethe  so  broadly  asserts,  that  some 
overpowering  bent  of  his  nature  must 
ever  sweep  the  tragic  hero  onward ; 
that  he  must  never  be  suffered  to 
become  master  of  his  reason  ;  that  su- 
premacy of  reason  must  not  enter  into 
tragedy,  except  in  the  case  of  a  subor- 
dinate character,  and  then  only  as 
contrast,  and  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  chief  person.  Indeed,  supremacy 
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of  reason  is  the  very  veto  of  tragedy. 
The  hand  on  this  helm,  the  ship  either 
outrides  the  storm,  or  the  helmsman 
meets  his  fate  so  grandly,  that  there 
is  no  tragedy,  but  only  triumph,  in 
his  end. 

With  this  dictum  of  Goethe  the 
proceeding  of  Shakspeare  fully  chimes; 
only  he  goes  a  step  farther, — =a 
step  indicating  the  unerring  pene- 
tration of  his  insight.  Yes,  irresis- 
tibly must  the  passion  sweep  the 
tragic  hero  on,  —  irresistibly,  but  by 
no  means  blindly ;  sweep  him,  but 
sweep  him  with  open  eyes ;  sweep  him 
in  spite  of  his  eyes  being  open  and 
his  afc  times  lightning-clear  per- 
ception of  the  weakness,  madness, 
guilt,  of  his  career.  All  Shakspeare's 
tragic  characters,  like  Hamlet,  can 
reason  about  their  passion,  dread  it, 
denounce  it,  chant  'the  praises  of  its 
opposite ;  but  none  the  less  are  they 
mastered  by  it.  Did  they  conquer  it, 
they  would  cease  to  be  tragic  charac- 
ters. Passion  would  be  stripped  of 
nine-tenths  of  its  terrors,  were  it  not 
for  this  demonic  power,  which,  in  quiet 
irony,  can  at  once  suffer  its  victims  to 
be  the  wisest  and  most  subtle  deline- 
ators of  its  essential  evil,  and  still 
hold  them  as  its  most  obedient 
slaves. 

The  instance  of  Coriolanus  will 
serve  as  well  as  any  other  to  show 
how  the  great  dramatist  plants  the 
root  of  the  fatal  issue,  not  in  the  outer 
situation,  but  in  some  inner  defect  in 
the  hero,  which  necessitates  that  the 
given  situation  shall  be  tragic  to  him. 
Shakspeare  does  not  believe  that 
water  will  drown  a  fish,  or  a  high  ele- 
vation cause  vertigo  in  an  eagle.  Cori- 
olanus is  in  every  fibre  the  defiant 
aristocrat.  He  loathes  the  Roman 
rabble  as  he  loathes  vermin.  Well 
and  good.  But  let  such  a  man,  if  he 
have  a  grain  of  Teason  in  him;  beware 


of  staking  his  fate  on  the  rabble's 
favor.  Deep,  however,  in  his  domi- 
"  neering  nature  lies  a  vulnerable  point. 
His  lov,e  and  veneration  for  his  mother 
have  grown  into  a  blind,  irrational 
idolatry.  So  absolute  is  her  ascen- 
dency over  him,  that,  to  gratify  her 
towering  maternal  pride,  he  will  under- 
take any  thing, — that  even  which  it  is 
constitutionally  impossible  for  him  to 
carry  through.  Her  heart  is  impera- 
tively set  on  seeing  him  consul ;  and 
the  one  and  only  road  to  the  consul- 
ship lies  through  the  rabble's  vote,  — 
ay  and  through  abject  suit  for  it,  cap  in 
hand.  She  schools  him  how  to  play 
his  part,  to  the  very  bow;  and  for  her 
he  thinks  he  can  stoop  his  proud  soul 
to  the  revolting  act.  Shakspeare's 
tragic  characters  always  think  they 
can  do  what  they  break  down  in 
attempting.  Here  lies  the  very 
essence  of  the  tragic  in  their  natures, 
that  they  never  fathom  the  persis- 
tency and  tyrannic  might  of  the  ruling 
passion,  which  flames  out  in  the  very 
hour  of  the  most  solemn  vow  or  pa- 
thetic prayer,  and  drives  them  to  the 
exact  opposite  of  what  they  had  sworn 
to  do,  and  felt  sure  of  achieving. 

The  result,  of  course,  was  inevita- 
ble. A  word  or  two  of  insult  from 
the  mob,  and  all  Coriolanus's  volcanic 
wrath  and  scorn  break  loose.  Driven 
to  frenzy  by  his  taunts  and  curses, 
the  rabble  sentence  him  to  eternal 
exile.  And  now,  in  his  exasperation, 
he  will  play  another  part.  Leaguing 
with  the  Volscians,  he  will  make  of 
the  hated  city  which  has  cast  him  out 
a  heap  of  ashes.  Well  and  good  once 
more.  But  then  let  him  break  the 
fatal  tie  which  holds  him  subject  to 
any  will  within  those  walls.  As  gen- 
eral of  the  Volscians,  the  sword  in  one 
hand,  and  the  fire-brand  in  the  other, 
the  day  for  parleying  with  a  mother's 
entreaties  is  past  and  gone.  In  thf 
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whirlwind  of  his  wrath  he  believes  he 
has  swept  every  obstacle  out  of  his 
path.  But  again  has  he  reckoned  with- 
out his  host.  His  will  has  ever  lain 
prostrate  before  the  ascendency  of  his 
mother.  The  intoxication  of  gratify- 
ing her  has  habitually  swept  every 
other  consideration  out  of  his  mind. 
He  consents  to  meet  her,  and  he  is 
gone.  The  ruthless  warrior  is  again 
the  fascinated,  .subjected  child.  He 
violates  his  oath,  spares  the  city,  and 
fallg  beneath  the  swords  of  the  infu- 
riated leaders  he  has  betrayed. 

Here,  then,  in  Coriola-nus  we  have 
the  tragic  contrasts,  —  an  arrogant, 
domineering  nature,  that  will  live  from 
itself  alone,  joined  to  a  perilous  de- 
pendence on  another.  The  conflict  of 
these  two,  the  impossible  attempt  at 
reconciling  necessary  contradictions, 
the  fatal  positions  into  which  they 
plunge  him,  make  his  destruction  a 
logical  necessity.  And  here  we  have 
the  lesson  Shakspeare  ever  teaches, 
if  we  choose  to  draw  it.  His  ethics 
are  the  ethics  of  life,  of  the  facts  of 
nature  and  society.  The  tragic  issue 
is  not  a  mystery,  but  a  tissue  of  cause 
and  effect.  Coriolanus,  Macbeth,  Ham- 
let, Lear,  are  self-destroyers  in  their 
very  nature.  Supremacy  of  reason 
has  no  seat  in  any  one  of  them.  Am- 
bition sets  on  Macbeth  to  be  a  mur- 
derer and  usurper,  and  throws  down 
the  gauntlet  before  an  avenging  con- 
science and  tyrannous  imagination, 
which  utterly  unfit  him  for  the  part. 
His  fate  is  the  fate,  not  of  all  who 
usurp  and  murder,  but  of  the  type  of 
natures  for  which  he  stands.  Lear,  in 
a  whim,  throws  up  his  kingdom,  puts 
himself  in  the  power  of  his  wicked 
daughters,  and,  all  unequal  to  the  posi- 
tion, will  still  play  the  king,  and 
aggravate  the  misery  and  peril  of  the 
situation  into  which  he  has  thrust 
feimself.  The  hero  is  never  drawn  as 


the  mere  victim  of  the  doom  'which 
overtakes  him  :  he .  summons  it  forth 
against  himself.  Were  he  different, 
it  would  be  different.  He  may  have 
a  thousand  noble  and  commanding 
qualities,  but,  on  -some  one  point, 
he  betrays  a  fatal  lack,  an  organic  sin 
against  the  eternal  order  of  things. 
Through  this,  and  not  through  his 
virtues,  he  calls  out  his  tragic  fate. 
Thus  are  our  imagination  and  affec- 
tions secured  for  his  person,  while  our 
judgment  of  his  weakness  and  wrong- 
doing is  left  unseduced.  We  can  at 
once  pity  the  sorrows  of  the  poor  old 
Lear,  and  see  in  them  an  inevitable 
judgment  on  the  insane  wilfulness 
and  turbulence  of  his  nature ;  can  at 
once  abhor  the  cruelty  of  his  daugh- 
ters, and  yet  feel  the  strong  provoca- 
tion the  outrageous  caprices  of  the 
father  subjected  them  to.  Such  is 
the  fate  on  earth,  says  Shakspeare,  of 
all  flaw,  excess,  sin,  —  sin  against  self- 
control,  the  facts  of  life,  the  law  of 
reason,  the  law  of  conscience  :  God 
great  and  just;  man  weak,  and  there- 
fore deserving  of  pity,  not  man  in  his 
passions  and  excesses  great  and  glori- 
ous, and  the  order  of  the  world  a  ma- 
lign power  of  nature,  which  hates  the 
good,  and  delights  in  abasing  the 
ideal  and  beautiful. 

A  capital  merit  of  Ludwig's  book 
lies  in  the  comparisons  he  is  ever  run- 
ning between  Shakspeare's  procedure 
and  that  of  the  great  classical  drama- 
tists of  Germany,  and  their  successors 
in  the  present  day.  No  fault  in  the 
contemporary  stage  seems  to  him  so 
suicidal  as  the  prevalence  of  a  piti- 
ful sentimentalism,  which  prevents 
the  dramatists  from  allowing  the  tra- 
gic hero  to  bear  any  hand  in  his  own 
ruin.  They  feel  they  cannot  enlist 
our  sympathies  in  his  behalf  unless 
they  present  him  as  pure  outraged 
victim.  That  he  is.  a  weakling,  a 
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waller,  an  adulterer,  a  murderer  —  all 
this  is  but  an  added  misfortune  to  en- 
dear him  the  more  to  us,  when,  purged 
of  all  cruel  contempt  or  revolt  at  him, 
we  are  brought  to  see  how,  in  being 
forced  to  become  such,  he  has  but 
shared  the  fate  of  all  that  is  good  and 
beautiful  on  earth.  Thus  the  drama- 
tist ceases  to  be  the  faithful  reporter, 
the  passionless  judge,  and  transforms 
himself  into  the  criminal  lawyer.  He 
must  work  upon  the  maudlin  sensi- 
bilities of  his  audience,  and  secure  not 
merely  an  acquittal,  but  an  order  of 
merit,  for  the  poor  victim,  who,  the  fren- 
\  zy  of  his  unlimited  desires  reaching  no 
ear  of  heaven,  was  obliged  to  take  the 
knife  into  his  own  hands,  and  remove 
to  another  and  a  better  world  the 
obstinate  wife  who  stood  between  him 
and  the  more  ideal  life  he  wanted  to 
lead  with  a  blooming  maiden,  or  the 
present  incumbent  who  blocked  the 
way  to  the  Maecenas  part  he  was 
panting  to  play  with  a  rich  estate. 

Su.ch  pritiable  stuff  as  this  is  not 
nature,  is  not  poetry,  is  not  dramatic 
art :  it  is  Kufus  Choate  rhetorically 
working  on  the  sensibilities  of  an  hys- 
teric jury  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of 
murder,  with  malice  prepense  and 
aforethought,  against  —  somnambu- 
lism. None  the  less,  however,  does 
it  represent  a  rooted  mental  charac- 
teristic of  the  present  age.  The  ten- 
dency of  much  of  the  thought  of  to-day 
is  to  make  us  dwell  tenfold  more  on 
what  our  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers are  doing  in  us  than  on 
what  we  are  doing  ourselves.  Nay, 
our  individual  responsibility  is  get- 
ting diffused  in  shapes  and  forms 
far  more  difficult  to  bring  palpably 
on  the  stage  than  even  our  dead  and 
mouldered  ancestors,  in  generalities 
of  race,  soil,  food,  climate.  In  ima- 
gination we  wander  inquiringly  back 
through  the  ages  till  we  light  on  the 


primeval  polype,  in  whom  two  contra- 
dictory whirls  of  molecular  agitation 
reveal  the  original  sinner  in  respect 
of  the  tragic  discords  of  human  nature, 
and  at  sight  of  whom  we  cry,  "  Here  is 
the  guilty  party  who  set  on  Macbeth 
to  murder  Duncan,  and  Coriolanus  to 
make  a  bonfire  of  all  Some."  Now,  as 
science  and  philosophy,  all  this  has  its 
undoubted  interest  and  value  ;  but  it  is 
fatal  to  dramatic  creations.  The  dem- 
onstration inay  be  irresistible,  that 
the  polype  is  unutterably  guilty  :  still 
no  one  can  make  moving  poetry  out 
of  him.  He  is  devoid  of  that  passion, 
fire,  variety,  ecstasy  of  hope,  and  wail 
of  despair,  needful  to  give  full  scope 
to  the  genius  of  a  great  delineator  of 
mental  throes.  The  awful  yet  glori- 
ous fact  of  predestination  must  indeed 
always  play  a  prominent  part  in  tragic 
poetry.  But  let  all  sides  of  it  be 
brought  out.  Your  murdering  ances- 
tor in  you  ?  No,  but  the  same  demonic 
passions  that  were  in  him.  Predes- 
tined to  be  a  weakling  and  a  wailer ! 
Then,  thank  God  !  predestinated  to  be 
scourged  for  it  till  you  scorn  it  more 
even  than  the  brave,  honest  universe 
which  will  not  tolerate  such  fellows. 
The  dramatist  who  thus  handles  the 
theme  does  not  emasculate,  but  braces, 
his  hearers.  He  purges  their  mind 
with  pity  and  with  terror. 

Ludwig's  exhaustive  studies  have  led 
him  not  only  to  feel  the  immeasura- 
ble superiority  of  Shakspeare  over  the 
greatest  Germany  has  produced,  but 
to  point  out  just  wherein  that  superi- 
ority lies.  It  is  a  true  word  he  speaks, 
where  he  says  that  Goethe  portrayed 
his  own  personal  relation  to  nature 
with  startling  fidelity  in  the  scene 
where  Faust  faints  in  terror  before  the 
apparition  of  the  earth-spirit.  The 
appalling  ruthlessness  with  which  the 
earth-spirit  storms  and  floods,  creates 
and  annihilates,  and  seems  equally  at 
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home  on  the  mountain-tops  of  human 
joys,  and  in  the  shuddering  abysses  of 
human  misery,  terrifies  Goethe.     The 
extreme  sensibility  of  his  nature  en- 
tailed upon  him  such  convulsive  pain 
in  the  presence  of  the  ugly  and  the 
destructive,  that  he  was  driven  by  a 
sharp  impulse  of  mere  self-preserva- 
tion to  shut  out  such  sights  from  his 
mind,   and   refuse    to  look  at   them. 
Much  of  human  history  was  to  him  a 
frightful      nightmare.      But      Shak- 
speare  storms  and  floods  with  the  earth- 
spirit.    He  can  sympathize  with  every 
thing.     He  is  afraid  of  nothing.     He 
stands  unterrified  on  the  dizziest  pre- 
cipice, and  looks  calmly  down  into  the 
most    awful    abysses    of    life.  '  This 
Goethe  could   never   do.     His    emo- 
tional nature  was   largely  a  passive 
and  suffering  one.     The  strength  in 
the  man  came  from  an  iron  will  which 
could  repress  and  crowd  back  pain,  or 
forcibly  shut  out  the  sight  of  distress- 
ing spectacles  ;  not  from  a   Protean 
power  of  changing  himself  into  the  at 
first  dreaded  object,  till,  partaking  of 
its  nature,  he  became   a  sharer  in  its 
fierce  and  far  delight.    Hence  the  nar- 
row  limits   of    his  dramatic    genius, 
which,  as  a  rule,  can  only  deal  with 
phases   of    character   like    his   own. 
Thus,  while  Shakspeare  is  the  mirror 
of  his  age,  Goethe  is  but  the  reflection 
of  certain  sides  of  his.    No  such  ut- 
terance of  these  sides  has  ever  been 
given.     This  predominance,  however, 
of  the  plaintive  character  of  his  own 
emotional  nature,  this  shrinking  from 
the  sterner  aspects  of   life  as    some- 
thing wholly  unrelieved  and  appall- 
ing, this    alternation  between   black, 
despairing  misery,  and   iron,  stoical 
repression,  deprive  his  dramatic  works 
of  that  healthy,  out-door  brace,  that 
courageous  reconciliation    with    life, 
which  Shakspeare  ever  imparts  to  the 
mind.     It  was  undoubtedly  a  pene- 


trating feeling  of  the  almost  monoto- 
nous undertone  of  plaintive  suffering, 
of  the  weary  sense  that  the  only  de- 
liverance lay  in  stern  renunciation 
of  all  expectation,  or  in  flinging  off 
and  seeking  distraction  in  something 
which  would  induce  forgetful  ness, 
which  made  Mr.  Emerson  say,  that, 
while  Faust  was  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  greatest  of  all  literary  creations,  it 
was  still  to  him  the  most  painful  book 
in  the  world. 

To  Schiller  as  a  dramatist,  Ludwig 
takes  far  more  serious  exception, 
holding  his  influence  in  this  field  to 
have  been  pernicious  in  the  extreme. 
Fully  alive  to  the  spell  of  the  splen- 
dor of  diction,  the  flood  of  noble  and 
pathetic  thoughts,  the  thrilling  scenic 
effects,  with  which  his  plays  are  so 
profusely  enriched,  Ludwig  is  all  the 
more  mournful  and  indignant  at  the 
utter  sacrifice  to  rhetoric  and  senti- 
mentalism  of  that  which  should  con- 
stitute the  very  essence  of  tragedy, 
—  the  faithful  evolution  of  types  of 
human  character  and  destiny.  A  play 
of  Schiller's  he  compares  with  a 
Christmas-tree.  There  are  brilliant 
lights,  golden  stars,  fragrant  flowers, 
blushing  fruits,  angels,  perhaps,  hov- 
ering down.  But  one  may  shift  them 
about  as  he  pleases,  and  the  effect  re- 
mains the  same.  No  one  of  those 
fruits  grew  on  the  branch  which  sus- 
tains it.  The  poetry  is  beautiful ;  but 
it-  has  no  organic  connection  with  the 
character  who  utters  it.  It  reveals  to 
us  Schiller's  own  mind  and  heart,  but 
reveals  nothing  of  any  one  outside 
himself.  In  fact,  he  knew  little  of  the 
real  world  of  men  and  women.  He 
closeted  himself,  and  studied  them  in 
books.  The  towering,  subjective  ideal- 
ism of  his  nature  made  him  impatient 
with  the  world  as  it  is,  and  con- 
temptuous of  studying  it. 

"  Wallenstein  "  is  generally  consid- 
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ered  Schiller's  greatest  piece.  Strip 
offj  however,  the  imposing  costume  of 
prince  and  commander,  throw  aside 
the  gorgeous  mantle  of  diction  in 
which  the  poet  has  wrapped  his  hero, 
and  look  at  the  man  underneath. 
The  army  are  ever  telling  us  of  the 
fate-defying  warrior,  who,  through  the 
might,  and  terror  of  his  executive 
genius,  has  flamed  to  the  front,  and 
become  the  arbiter  of  Europe,  and 
dictator  to  his  own  trembling  em- 
peror. But  what  do  we  find  when 
we  encounter  him  ourselves  ?  In 
speech  a  hero,  in  action,  or  rather  in- 
action, a  wavering  weakling,  a  man 
who  ought  to  do  something,  cannot 
do  it,  and  at  last  is  punished  for  not 
doing  it.  His  astrological  supersti- 
tion we  feel  to  be  only  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  pretexts  for  indulging  his  natu- 
ral imbecility.  Bitingly  but  justly 
does  Ludwig  say,  Wallenstein's  ar- 
mor changes  into  the  dressing-gown 
of  a  German  professor.  We  seem  to 
have  before  us  some  poor  Hofrath, 
laboring  under  a  fixed  idea  that  he  is 
the  ruthless  warrior  of  this  name  in 
the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Had  Shak- 
speare  handled  such  a  theme,  he  would 
have  made  Wallenstein  compel  the 
stars  in  their  courses  to  fall  in  with 
the  designs  of  his  own  indomitable 
individuality,  forcing  them  into  favor- 
able conjunction,  or,  in  lieu  of  that,  de- 
fying their  darkest  omens,  and  taking 
his  fate  on  his  own  shoulders.  Truly 
Schiller's  Wallenstein  would  have  re- 
mained ever  a  private  nobleman,  and 
caused  the  emperor  no  kind  of  anxi- 
ety. Worst  of  all,  however,  the  poet, 
by  the  spell  of  his  rhetorical  and  de- 
scriptive genius,  contrives  to  impart  to 
imbecility  a  deceiving  appearance  of 
strength.  Our  admiration  is  claimed 
for  what  is,  at  best,  entitled  to  our  pity 
alone.  Whereas  the  sole  healthy 
feeling  of  our  minds  would  be,  that 


if  there  are  any  laws  of  the  universe 
which  respect  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place,  and  sternly  punish  the 
uncalled  intruder,  such  a  tissue  of 
indecision,  procrastination,  and  vague 
sentimentality  as  this  Wallenstein, 
ought  to  go  down  in  ruin,  we  are,  on 
the  contrary,  expected  to  see  in  his 
fate  nothing  but  the  cruel  and  dis- 
tressing. The  destiny  of  the  piece  is 
mere  chance ;  the  real  actors,  mere  his- 
torical events ;  the  providence,  a  blind 
power  of  nature,  which  treads  into  the 
dust  the  beautiful,  and  delights  in 
humbling  the  sublime. 

The  prime  fault  of  Schiller  as  a 
dramatist  grew  out  of  that  fatal  mis- 
conception of  the  province  of  idealism 
which  has  wrought  such  mischief  in 
the  world  of  art.  Every  great  poet 
or  painter  is  and  must  be  an  idealist. 
But  how  differently  do  different  ar- 
tists conceive  the  function  of  the 
faculty  involved  !  When  Shakspeare 
sets  to  work,  he  does  as  Raphael, 
Titian,  Kembraudt,  did  with  the  ori- 
ginal they  would  portray.  He  ideal- 
izes by  exalting  and  giving  promi- 
nence to  the  grand  essentials  in  his 
subject ;  by  leaving  out  the  unessen- 
tial, and  emphasizing  the  mutual  re- 
lations of  the  parts ;  thus  producing 
something  more  vitally  characteristic 
of  the  original  than  it  was  of  itself. 
Schiller,  on  the  other  hand,  has  pre- 
constructed  his  absolute  ideal  of  hu- 
manity. T,o  idealize  a  hero  means 
to  him  to  mix  up  features  peculiar  to 
his  model  with  features  of  this  abso- 
lute ideal.  He  acts  as  a  painter  who 
would  paint  into  the  portrait  of  any 
given  woman  the  Venus  of  Milo,  be- 
cause he  admired  the  statue,  indiffer- 
ent whether  the  features  of  the  two 
contradict  one  another  or  not.  He 
has  no  eye  for  the  consistency  and 
unity  of  pure  types  of  character ;  no 
eye  for  the  destiny  these  carry  in 
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their  own  breasts.  This  high-soaring 
contempt,  the  heritage,  alas  !  of  so 
many  lofty  souls,  brings  with  it  its  own 
heavy  retribution.  For  the  infinite 
variety  of  nature  is  substituted  the 
subjective  monotony  of  a  single  mind. 
Instead  of  being  uplifted  to  a  braver 
or  wiser  reconciliation  with  the  order 
of  nature,  we  are  nursed  in  the  fatal 
habit  of  despising  or  simply  dreading 
it.  From  characters  constructed  on 
such  a  plan,  we  learn  no  salutary  les- 
son of  life.  We  are  thrown  off  the 
track  of  reality.  Our  foolish  minds 
are  darkened,  and  that,  too,  in  the 
name  of  a  divine  and  righteous  dis- 
content with  every  thing  the  poor 
world  of  fact  and  law  has  to  offer  us. 
FRANCIS  TIFFANY. 


TITANIA.i 

IT  has  long  been  suspected  by  the 
reader  of  current  light  literature,  that 
the  modern  German  romance-writers, 
although  protected  by  the  laurels  of 
such  world-renowned  men  as  Goethe, 
Schiller,  and  all  the  others  on  the  list, 
are  quite  as  capable  of  twaddle  as  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

TITANIA  is  a  striking  example.  As 
it  is  not  likely  to  find  its  way  to 
America,  or  to  be  translated  there, 
there  is  no  harm  in  briefly  setting 
forth  the  remarkable  involutions  of  its 
plot.  It  is  four  volumes  long,  and 
passes  over  twenty  two  or  three  years. 
Only  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  vol- 
ume does  the  reader  find  himself 
brought  back  to  the  point  where  the 
scene  opens  in  the  first  chapter  of  the 
first  volume. 

The  book  may  be  said  to  be  con- 
structed on  the'  principle  of  a  conun- 
drum. The  first  chapter  describes  a 
lively  scene  on  a  river  crowded  with 
sails  and  steamers  and  row-boats, 

1  Titania.  Roman,  von  E#on  Fels.  Jena:  1872. 


where  life  and  gayety  rule;  but  in 
the  castle  of  which  the  grounds  adjoin 
the  river,  all  is  gloom  and  silence. 
The  count,  who  lives  in  one  wing  of 
the  castle,  never  or  rarely  smiles;  and 
the  countess,  his  daughter,  who  lives 
in  the  other  wing,  rarely  or  never 
speaks  to  her  father. 

Why  is  this  thus?  The  answer  to 
this  conundrum  will  be  found,  after 
long  preliminary  explanation,  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  volume. 

Many  things,  enough  for  forty  well- 
organized  novels,  concur  to  bring  about 
this  result,  or  rather  to  work  up  to  it. 

In  the  first  place,  the  count  was 
once  a  little  boy.  Worldly  mother, 
cold  parents,  imbittered  youth,  ma- 
riage  de  convenance,  to  which  he  as- 
sented on  account  of  the  very  low 
opinion  of  the  fair  sex  which  his  edu- 
cation had  developed  in  his  mind.  It 
is  never  clearly  explained  why  the  par- 
ents, who  seem  to  have  been  well  mean- 
ing people  enough,  selected  from  a 
wide  circle  of  acquaintance  such  a  very 
unpleasant  person  for  their  daugh- 
ter-in-law. Perhaps  she  had  money : 
but  that  could  be  but  a  secondary  con- 
sideration with  the  Von  Erdmannhau- 
sens ;  for  they  had  plenty  of  money, 
were  extremely  high-born,  and  pos- 
sessed no  end  of  castles  in  various 
parts  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria. 

Whatever  were  the  motives  of  these 
unnatural  parents,  they  married  their 
son  at  an  early  age,  and  immediately 
after  died.  The  marriage  was  a  mis- 
erable one  ;  and,  soon  after  the  birth 
of  Hilarie,  the  count  separated  from 
his  wife,  of  whose  unfaithfulness  he 
had  strong  proofs.  He  even  doubted 
whether  Hilarie  were  his  own  child  : 
however  that  might  be,  she  looked  so 
exactly  like  her  very  unpleasant 
mother,  that  the  sight  of  her  alone 
was  extremely  disagreeable  to  him. 
He  retained  her  with  him,  however, 
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as  her  mother  was  conspicuously  not 
a  fit  person  to  have  the  charge  of  her ; 
and  the  child  therefore  grew  up  in 
the  castle.  Perhaps  the  reader 
thinks  this  was  the  time  when  the 
count  was  gloomy,  and  the  river  was 
gay,  as  described  in  the  first  chapter ; 
but  we  do  not  get  to  that  till  long 
afterwards.  On  the  contrary,  at  this 
time,  and  throughout  the  childhood 
of  Hilarie,  the  two  were  on  tolerably 
good  terms.  At  a  suitable  period,  she 
went  to  a  boarding-school,  and  came 
back,  as  happens  in  all  well-regulated 
novels,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  when 
her  education  was  completed. 

We  will  not  deceive  the  reader. 
Hilarie  is  not  the  heroine,  she  is  the 
villain,  of  the  story.  She  has  not  a 
virtue,  and  she  possesses  every  crime. 
She  is  very  beautiful,  like  her  unprin- 
cipled mother,  but  she  has  no  control 
over  her  temper;  and,  when  her  angry 
passions  rise,  she  has  a  way  of  looking 
like  a  tiger  and  a  panther,  and  sev- 
eral other  wild  animals.  It  seems 
strange  that  she  should  be  so  un- 
pleasant. 

She  adored  her  father ;  and  she 
came  back  with  the  intention  of  be- 
ing very  devoted  to  him.  But  this 
he  would  not  allow,  on  account  of  his 
deeply-rooted  aversion  to  her,  which 
he  was  apparently  at  very  little  pains 
to  conceal.  When  she  undertook  to 
kiss  his  hand  one  day,  he  drew  back 
with  an  abruptness  which  prevented 
a  repetition  of  such  attentions. 

About  this  time  Holm  Arnim,  the 
early  and  only  intimate  friend  of 
Count  Frank  von  Erdmannhausen, 
was  a  good  deal  at  the  castle.  He 
felt  so  sorry  for  Hilarie,  that  he,  was 
rather  kind  to  her.  She  jumped  at 
once  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  in 
love  with  her,  and  proceeded  to  re- 
turn the  attachment.  Growing  im- 
patient that  Arnim  did  not  declare 


himself,  she  went  and  told  her  father 
that  he  hesitated  on  account  of  the 
inferiority  of  his  social  position. 
There  is  a  great  deal  here  about  who 
the  grandfathers  were,  and  distinc- 
tions of  rank  and  etiquette  that  none 
but  Germans  can  understand.  The 
father,  although  surprised  at  his 
friend's  taste,  is  rather  pleased  to 
work  his  daughter  off  upon  anybody, 
and  himself  freely  offers  her  to  Ar- 
nim. This  gentleman,  flattered,  but 
aghast,  hastens  to  explain  that  he 
has  no  inclination  for  Hilarie,  but 
has,  in  fact,  a  very  singular  prior  at- 
tachment, which  would  prevent  him 
from  marrying  any  one  but  its  object, 
—  a  young  lady  whom  he  has  only 
once  seen,  on  an  occasion  when  he  was 
happy  enough  to  be  able  to  rescue  her 
from  the  burning  lava  of  Vesuvius. 

This  must  the  father  gently  break 
to  Hilarie.  She  receives  the  informa- 
tion with  seeming  indifference  ;  but, 
after  he  has  left  her  apartments,  she 
locks  the  door,  rages  up  and  down, 
sets  her  teeth,  and  drives  her  nails 
into  her  flesh.  One  gets  to  have  the 
idea,  that,  when  alone  in  her  rooms, 
she  is  always  taking  that  exercise. 

Hilarie  was  inwardly  ravening 
wolves,  but  controlled  herself  so  well, 
that  her  father  was  deceived,  and 
touched  by  her  sweetness,  and  asked  if 
there  was  not  any  thing  he  could  do  for 
her.  She  said  that  there  was  a  little 
thing  she  thought  would  make  her  feel 
better ;  and  that  was,  to  have  a  very 
particular  friend  she  had  learned  to 
love  in  the  pension  come  and  live  with 
her.  Her  father  said,  Certainly ;  she 
could  come  just  as  well  as  not.  And 
Arnim,  to  make  it  pleasanter  for  Hila- 
rie, agreed  to  leave  the  country  for  sev- 
eral years. 

Hilarie  had  just  received  a  letter 
from  this  friend,  explaining  the  very 
unpleasant  circumstances  in  which 
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she  now  found  herself  in  Russia. 
The  scene  in  the  next  chapter  is 
transferred  to  that  country ;  and  we 
leave  Erdmarmhausen  and  its  inmates 
for  a  long  time,  for  St.  Petersburg, 
and  the  elegant  summer  palace  of 
Countess  Olga  Feodorowna  Orlovvsky. 
This  lady  is  a  terrible  old  person,  capa- 
ble of  every  crime.  She  is  always  su- 
perbly dressed;  but  every  thing  about 
her  is  false,  and  bought  in  Paris,  —  hair, 
teeth,  eyebrows,  and  complexion,  not 
to  mention  the  realities  of  gloves  and 
boots.  She  lives  in  improper  relations 
with  a  very  bad  old  Russian,  Gen. 
Peter  Alexeje witch  Narischkin  ;  and 
she  also  has  a  very  handsome  but 
entirely  unprincipled  and  detestable 
nephew,  the  Prince  Alexis  Andro- 
witsch  Zuwarieff,  of  whom  she  is  ex- 
ceedingly fond,  and  whom  she  in- 
dulges in  every  whim.  His  last  is  to 
marry  her  dame  de  compagnie,  a  young 
and  lovely  German  girl,  with  whom 
he  has  fallen  desperately  and  unrea- 
sonably in  love. 

This  young  and  lovely  German  girl 
is  Ada  Walters,  the  plus  intime  of 
Hilarie.  She  entirely  declines  to 
marry  the  prince,  and  has  written  to 
her  friend  to  beg  her  to  try  to  find 
another  situation  for  her  because,  an 
orphan  and  penniless,  she  is  reduced 
to  some  such  position  for  her  support. 

It  was  very  lucky  for  Ada  that 
things  at  Erdmannhausen  worked  as 
they  did;  for  the  aifair  looked  very 
dark  at  St.  Petersburg.  Indeed,  the  old 
countess  was  so  unscrupulous,  that  she 
even  kept  Hilarie's  answer  containing 
Ada's  invitation  in  her  pocket ;  and 
Ada  never  would  have  seen  it,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  Dalinka,  a  mysteri- 
ous old  serf  (whose  history  is  very 
complicated,  and  may  be  entirely  omit- 
ted by  the  reader  to  advantage),  who 
took  the  letter  out  of  the  pocket,  and 
brought  it  to  Ada  at  dead  of  night. 


She  also  revealed  to  Ada  a  dark  plot, 
already  concocted  by  the  countess  and 
the  prince,  to  carry  her  off  secretly, 
and  compel  her  to  become  his  wife. 
Thanks  to  the  wonderful  talent  of 
Dalinka  for  counter-plotting,  and  her 
wonderful  resources  (never  sufficient- 
ly explained)  in  money,  patronage, 
wagons,  and  steamboats,  Ada  was 
able  to  elope  with  herself  on  the  very 
night  that  the  other  elopement  was 
planned.  Finding  in  the  carriage 
which  awaited  her  at  a  certain  mo- 
ment, under  the  statue  of  Grigorij  Or- 
low,  a  complete  disguise,  and  even  a 
looking-glass  to  help  her  in  assuming 
it,  she  changed  her  outward  self  into  a 
man  of  the  laboring-class  in  Russia, 
and,  so  protected,  safely  reached  a 
steamer  bound  early  in  the  morning 
for  Hamburg.  A  salve  that  she  found 
among  the  things  restored  her  com- 
plexion, which,  shuddering,  she  had 
smeared  with  a  brown  paste,  to  its  origi- 
nal dazzling  whiteness.  The  people  on 
the  steamer  were  all  ready  to  receive 
her ;  and  not  only  her  trunk  carefully 
packed  awaited  her  in  her  cabin,  but 
her  favorite  little  dog  Diana,  sent  by 
the  thoughtful  Dalinka. 

Arrived  in  Germany,  Ada  took  the 
express-train  for  Erdmannhausen ;  but, 
instead  of  going  on  to  the  station 
which  communicated  directly  with 
that  place,  she  thought  best  to  alight 
at  a  small  2)orf}  where  she  engaged 
a  very  poor  wagon,  and  a  coachman 
of  intemperate  practice,  to  drive  her 
over  a  lonely  road  through  a  forest  to 
the  castle.  The  wagon  broke  down, 
and  upset  in  a  dry  ditch.  The  coach- 
man advised  her  to  walk  through  the 
woods  to  Erdmannhausen,  a  trifling 
distance  of  some  miles,  and  showed 
her  the  path. 

The  day  was  lovely ;  the  forest  was 
picturesque;  and  Ada  started  with 
her  little  dog,  delighted  to  Jiave  thus 
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escaped  from  her  former  keepers,  and 
in  no  haste  to  take  up  relations  with 
new  ones.  The  prettiest  part  of  the 
book  is  here  ;  for  the  sylvan  scene  is 
pleasantly  described.  She  walked 
and  walked,  and  reached  no  opening  ; 
the  sun  was  going  down,  and  she  was 
getting  tired  and  thirsty.  At  last 
she  came  upon  an  opportune  little 
spring  bubbling  up  through  green 
moss  ;  and  having  refreshed  herself 
with  some  brown  bread  she  had  with 
her,  and  a  draught  of  water  from  the 
sparkling  spring,  she  took  off  her  shoes 
and  stockings,  bathed  her  feet,  and  pro- 
ceeded, with  needle  and  thread  taken 
from  her  pocket,  to  mend  as  well  as 
possible  the  holes  which  had  appeared 
in  her  delicate  French  boots.  Thus 
engaged,  she  fell  sound  asleep ;  and  the 
little  dog  Diana  stept  too,  at  her  feet. 

At  this  juncture,  Count  Frank  von 
Erdmannhausen,  returning  gloomily 
through  the  woods  from  an  unsuccess- 
ful day's  hunt  on  his  full-blooded 
horse  Selim,  accompanied  by  two  of 
his  full-blooded  hounds,  naturally  ar- 
rived at  the  spring,  and  beheld  the 
sleeping  beauty.  Have  we  said  that 
Ada  was  ravishingly  beautiful  ?  Her 
long  golden  hair  now  fell  about  her 
like  a  cloud  ;  pencilled  lashes  on  cheek, 
&c.  ;  tiny  white  feet  glancing  forth 
from  the  shawl  which  she  had  in- 
tended to  cover  them. 

"  Titania !  "  murmured  the  count, 
thus  explaining  the  title  of  the  book. 

Titania  awoke ;  explanations  en- 
sued ;  and  the  count  undertook  to  con- 
duct Miss  Walters  to  the  castle.  He 
allowed  her,  however,  to  entertain  the 
idea  which  she  conceived  on  first  see- 
ing him,  that  he  was  the  forester  of 
the  large  domain,  instead  of  its  mas- 
ter. In  this  character  he  talked  with 
her  all  the  long  way  through  the  for- 
est, walking  by  the  side  of  the  noble 
steed  upon  which  the  fair  and  grace- 


ful Titania,  shrouded  by  her  flowing 
hair,  was  mounted ;  while  the  little 
Diana,  and  the  two  large  dogs,  pre- 
ceded or  followed. 

Of  course,  the  count  fell  at  once 
head  over  ears  in  love  with  Ada  Wal- 
ters; although,  in  the  last  twenty 
years,  he  had  been  proof  against  every 
form  of  attack  devised  by  her  perfidi- 
ous sex. 

We  have  left  the  dangerous  Hilarie 
altogether  too  long  alone.  The  very 
moment  her  father  gave  his  consent 
to  Ada's  coming,  Hilarie  began  to  re- 
gret the  invitation ;  and  here  we  .can- 
not help  slightly  sympathizing  with 
her.  In  fact,  there  is  a  tendency 
throughout  the  book  towards  sympa- 
thy with  this  refractory  and  reprehen- 
sible person.  When  she  found,  further, 
that  her  father,  so  cold  and  severe 
towards  herself,  was  all  smiles  and 
tenderness  for  the  new-comer,  she 
grew  more  and  more  dissatisfied  with 
the  arrangement.  Poor  Hilarie  !  Her 
father  snubbed  her  on  every  possible 
occasion,  and  made  the  contrast  very» 
sharp  between  her  failings  and  Ada's 
charms.  It  was  not  long  before  Ada 
was  playing  four-hand  pieces  with 
the  count,  driving  with  him,  and  look- 
ing over  his  accounts  ;  while  Hilarie 
was  left  entirely  out  in  the  cold. 
Thus  at  leisure,  she  fell  to  planning 
schemes  of  revenge,  and  constructed 
two  volumes  full,  all  of  which  she  car- 
ried out  with  more  or  less  success. 

Meanwhile,  the  lovers  —  for  such 
were  Ada  and  the  count  —  had  a  very 
pleasant"  wooing.  An  old  aunt  was 
invented  to  come  and  live  in  the  castle, 
to  make  it  proper  for  Miss  Walters  to 
be  there.  This  lady  remained  in  life 
as  long  as  she  was  necessary,  and  then 
dropped  off  with  a  slight  fever,  as  is 
usual  in  romances.  The  count,  laying 
aside  his  gloomy  reserve,  showed  him- 
self to  be  the  most  charming  of  men. 
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He  could  play  Beethoven  and  Mo- 
zart, not  to  mention  Mendelssohn  ;  he 
had,  besides,  a  very  pretty  talent  for 
painting,  and,  in  his  leisure  moments, 
painted  Ada  as  Titania  on  a  horse, 
surrounded  by  winged  things  and 
fanciful  images.  Thus  the  course  of 
their  true  love  ran  smoothly,  only  tem- 
porarily disturbed  by  Hilarie's  absurd 
plots, — which  it  would  be  quite  useless 
here  to  mention,  — until,  on  Christmas 
Eve,  the  engagement  fairly  took  place. 

That  evening  the  family  and  ser- 
vants assembled  in  a  large  room  to  see 
the  Christmas-tree,  and  to  examine  the 
contents  of  their  "  tables."  The  aunt 
had  a  wonderful  fur-and-velvet  cloak 
from  the  count,  and  beautiful  embroi- 
dery from  Ada.  Ada  had  a  bracelet 
from  the  count  with  a  medallion  con- 
taining her  initials :  a  secret  spring, 
when  pressed,  revealed  within  the  me- 
dallion the  likeness  of  Dalinka,  the 
Russian  serf,  painted  on  ivory  by  the 
count  himself  from  a  poor  photograph 
in  Ada's  possession.  Hilarie,  on  her 
Jable,  found  nothing  interesting 
enough  to  mention :  there  was,  to  be 
sure,  a  blotting-book  affectionately 
worked  in  beads  by  Ada,  which  Hila- 
rie threw  into  her  stove  as  soon  as  she 
got  up  stairs,  which  was  earty,  as  she 
declined  to  stay  for  supper,  although 
it  was  Christmas  Eve,  so  desperate 
was  her  condition  of  mind  on  learn- 
ing that  Ada  was  really  to  become 
her  step-mother.  The  rest  were  very 
glad  she  went  away,  and  had  a  merry 
time  over  the  repast.  Poor  Hilarie  ! 

But  she  should  have  been 'virtuous. 

She  now  proceeded  to  concoct  and 
carry  out  a  more  than  usually  ridic- 
ulous plot,  in  which  no  person  in  his 
senses,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
could  have  hoped  to  succeed.  She 
had,  this  time,  the  assistance  of  a  very 
bad,  vain,  and  handsome  young  man 
who  had  been  snubbed  in  society  by 


Ada,  and  so  liked  the  idea  of  aiding 
in  a  plan  of  revenge.  The  next  time 
there  was  sleighing,  Hilarie  took  Ada 
to  drive.  In.  the  lonely  forest,  they 
were  set  upon  by  the  bad,  vain,  and 
handsome  young  man  and  his  follow- 
ers, who  gagged  their  servant,  chloro- 
formed Ada,  and  carried  her  off  to  a 
lonely  hut  in  the  woods.  Hilarie, 
meanwhile,  drove  towards  home,  but, 
near  the  village,  let  the  horse  loose, 
bumped  her  head  against  a  tree  till  it 
bled,  tore  her  dress,  —  all  with  inten- 
tion, —  and  lay  down  as  if  the  victim 
of  accident.  The  bad,  vain,  and  hand- 
some young  man  did  not  go  with  Ada 
to  the  hut,  as  his  role  was  to  keep  out 
of  the  way  till  the  dead  of  night ;  when 
he  was  to  carry  her  to  a  hidden  castle 
he  had  in  the  midst  of  •  the  woods, 
where  nobody  would  ever  find  her. 
That  notion  was  absurd,  by  the  way; 
for  everybody  in  the  book  knew  per- 
fectly well  he  had  that  castle. 

Ada,  shut  up  in  the  hut,  and  un- 
conscious from  chloroform,  was  really 
to  be  pitied ;  but  the  little  dog  Diana, 
who  had  insisted  on  joining  the  sleigh- 
ing-party,  ran  at  once  to  the  forester, 
and  barked  in  such  a  conversational 
manner  to  that  person,  that  he  went 
with  her  straight  to  the  hut ;  killed 
one  of  the  ruffians,  and  frightened  the 
other  to  such  an  extent  that  he  ran 
away  ;  found  Ada,  and  brought  her 
back,  first  to  his  house,  and  then  to 
the  castle.  Thus  she  reached  home 
before  Hilarie  did,  much  to  the  rage 
of  the  latter,  who  had  meanwhile  been 
picked  up  by  villagers,  to  whom  she 
detailed  a  tissue  of  lies  to  explain  the 
adventure.  Her  accomplice  judicious- 
ly continued  to  keep  out  of  the  way; 
and,  after  a  slight  investigation,  the 
matter  was  allowed  to  drop  ;  for  all 
suspected  that  Hilarie  had  a  hand  in 
it,  but  she  never  was  thoroughly  con- 
victed of  that  particular  crime. 
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So  Ada  was  rescued  from  this  fear- 
ful snare ;  but,  alas  !  she  was  brought 
back  to  the  castle  burning  with  fever, 
which  proved  to  be  typhus.  For  weeks 
her  life  was  despaired  of;  and  her 
beautiful  hair  had  to  be  cut  off  close 
to  her  head.  No  further  mention  is 
made  of  her  beautiful  hair  :  it  is  to  be 
"presumed  that  she  had  it  made  into 
long  chatelaine  braids  upon  a  comb, 
and  lived  in  peace  with  it  ever  after- 
wards. 

About  tlfis  time,  just  as  Ada  was 
getting  well,  and  they  were  beginning 
to  talk  of  the  wedding,  who  should 
turn  up  but  Dalinka,  all  the  way  from 
Russia,  with  a  wonderful  history  ? 

It  had  recently  turned  out  that  she 
was  no  serf  at  all,  but  a  real  princess, 
changed  in  her  cradle  by  the  wicked 
Countess  Olga,  who  was  now  dead. 
The  wicked  nephew  was  dead;  all  the 
Russians  previously  mentioned  were 
dead,  except  Dalinka,  and  she  had  in- 
herited enormous  wealth,  and  had  just 
paid  a  short  visit  to  the  czar.  Now 
she  came  to  find  her  darling  Ada,  and 
to  share  with  her  this  sudden  wealth, 
in  fact,  to  adopt  her  as  a  daughter.  She 
was  a  little  disappointed  to  find  that 
Ada  was  to  be  immediately  married  to 
the  count ;  but,  recognizing  the  pro- 
priety of  the  match,  she  reconciled 
herself  to  it  at  once.  It  seems  there 
was  a  pretty  little  estate  close  by  for 
sale ;  and  this  she  bought  out  of  hand 
for  a  large  sum. 

The  day  of  the  wedding  w^s  fixed, 
and  came ;  Princess  Kathinka  (alias 
Dalinka)  was  to  move  to  her  new  do- 
main the  next  day.  But  — 

The  night  before  the  wedding,  Ka- 
thinka (previously  Dalinka)  did  not 
sleep  well ;  and,  as  she  was  sitting  up 
in  bed  to  pour  out  a  teaspoonful  of 
chloral,  she  heard  a  suspicious  rus- 
tling in  the  entry.  The  reader  will 
remember  that  Dalinka  was  an  old 


hand  at  intrigues.  She  had  the  per- 
fectly trained  ear  of  a  detective ;  and 
she  was  always  better  prepared  for  ac- 
tion at  the  dead  of  night  than  at  any 
other  time.  Hastily  stepping  into 
her  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  she 
was  out  on  the  corridor  in  an  instant, 
and  saw  Hilarie,  with  a  dark  lantern, 
softly  gliding  toward  Ada's  apart- 
ments. 

Appearances  were  suspicious.  It 
was  not  the  custom  for  people  at  Ulrd- 
mannhausen  to  go  about  at  night 
with  dark  lanterns,  but  with  bed-can- 
dles. The  princess  waited  for  Hilarie 
to  come  back,  which  was  not  long ;  for 
she  soon  returned,  moving  as  stealthi- 
ly as  a  panther.  As  she  brushed  past 
the  silent  and  breathless  Dalinka,  a 
strong  perfume  of  chloroform  (again!) 
was  perceptible.  Now  Dalinka  hesi- 
tated no  longer.  Rushing  to  the 
apartments  of  the  bride,  she  broke 
through  the  ante-chamber,  the  dress- 
ing-chamber, and  several  other  cham- 
bers, came  to  the  bedroom,  and  found 
the  bed-curtains  all  in  flames ;  while 
Ada,  unconscious  through  chloroform, 
lay  motionless. 

So  failed  that  plan  of  Hilarie's. 
There  was  a  stupid  story  about  rob- 
bers, that  nobody  believed :  but  the 
family  were  so  worn  out  with  sifting 
these  plots  to  the  bottom,  that  they 
had  given  over  doing  much  about  it ; 
and  the  wedding  went  on,  although 
Dalinka  was  too  much  burnt  to  be 
present. 

Holm  Arnim  —  has  the  reader  for- 
gotten him?  —  came  to  the  wedding. 
He  was  standing  by  Hilarie,  in  the 
large  saloon  where  the  ceremony  was 
to  take  place,  when  the  bride  entered, 
and  he  saw  her  for  the  first  time.  A 
start  of  amazement,  a  cry  of  despair, 
and  he  rushed  from  the  apartment. 
Ada  Walters,  the  bride  of  another, 
was  his  fair,  beloved  incognita,  whom 
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he  had  rescued  from  the  lava  of  Vesu- 
vius. What  a  card  for  Hilarie  ! 

Reader,  she  was  no  such  thing.  His 
incognita  was  an  entirely  different 
person  ;  but  the  resemblance  made  no 
end  of  trouble  in  the  skilful  hands  of 
Hilarie.  His  fair  one  was  Ada's  sis- 
ter; but  nobody  knew  it,  for  Ada's 
mother  had  run  away  from  her  father 
shortly  before  her  sister  was  born. 
Ada  had  no  idea  that  she  had  a  sister, 
until  Arnim  —  who,  after  he  had  rush- 
ed madly  away  from  his  friend's  wed- 
ding, rushed  madly  to  England,  and 
there  by  accident  found  Hermance 
again,  and  married  her  immediately, 
and  brought  her  back  to  Germany, 
along  with  her  very  feeble  mother,  who 
wished  to  see  Ada  once  more  before  she 
died,  and  be  forgiven  —  hastily,  and, 
as  he  thought,  briefly,  but  much  more 
in  detail  than  as  above  narrated,  ex- 
plained these  things  to  Ada,  now  for 
nearly  a  year  the  Countess  of  Erd- 
mannhausen. 

When  Ada  thus  learnt,  for  the  first 
time,  that  she  had  a  mother,  from  the 
lips  of  Arnim,  the  count,  her  husband, 
was  not  in  the  castle.  Leaving  a 
hasty  note  with  Hilarie  to  explain, 
she  left  the  castle  alone  with  Arnim, 
and  hastened  to  one  of  the  principal 
hotels  of  a  neighboring  town,  where 
she  was  received  into  the  arms  of  her 
dying  mother. 

Hilarie  burnt  the  note,  and  lied  to 
the  count.  He  rushed  furiously  to 
the  hotel,  and  beheld  Ada  resting  her 
head  upon  the  shoulder  of  Arnim. 
Without  waiting  for  explanations,  he 
poured  forth  opprobrious  language 
upon  his  wife,  fired  a  pistol  at  Arnim, 
and  hastily  left  the  room.  Arnim 
fell  to  the  ground  seriously  wounded. 

Nobody  was  hurt ;  and  the  thing 
might  have  been  easily  settled,  but 
that  Ada  was  so  outraged  at  her 
husband's  want  of  confidence,  that 


she  made  up  her  mind  to  have  no 
more  to  do  with  him.  She  took 
Dalinka  and  Dalinka's  money ;  and 
the  two  concealed  themselves  so  suc- 
cessfully, that  all  the  count's  efforts  to 
discover  his  wife  were  fruitless.  Ada 
totally  and  entirely  disappeared  for 
the  space  of — nineteen  years. 

Now 'we  get  back  to  the  opening 
scene.  It  was  during  these  nineteen 
years  that  the  count  lived  in  his  end 
of  the  castle,  and  Hilarie  in  hers ;  that 
gloom  fell  upon  his  br8w,  and  he 
ceased  to  associate  with  his  kind  — 
nineteen  years ! 

Meantime,  entirely  unknown  to 
him,  his  son  and  heir  was  born  in  the 
Crimea,  where  Apia  and  the  Princess 
Kathinka  settled  down  quietly.  The 
boy  grew  up,  of  course,  the  living 
image  of  his  father,  but  a  paragon  of 
charms  and  virtue.  Holm  Arnim  and 
Hermance  lived  together  in  the  inter- 
val and  reaped  happiness  and  honors. 
They  had  a  half  a  dozen  lovely  chil- 
dren, all  looking  exactly  like  Ada  and 
Hermance. 

Needless  to  explain  how  everybody 
got  to  Sorrento  — the  Princess  Dalinka 
and  Ada,  with  her  son  Erich,  in  one 
villa,  all  the  others  in  another. 

One  day  Count  Frank  von  Erd- 
mannhausen  was  sitting  by  the  bay, 
very  gloomy,  when  he  became  in- 
terested in  a  scene  which  was  going 
on  upon  the  edge  of  the  cliff  above 
him.  A  jealous  Italian  boatman  was 
engaged  in  a  hand-to-hand  struggle 
with  a  young  fair-haired  foreigner. 
The  two  fell  over  the  cliff,  and  into 
the  sea.  The  fair-haired  boy  swam 
towards  the  shore,  but,  wounded  by 
the  dagger  of  his  opponent,  uttered  a 
cry,  and  sank.  The  count  sprang  at 
once  into  the  sea,  and  rescued  the 
youth.  Of  course,  it  was  his  son. 

Confession,  explanation,  reconcilia- 
tion. Ada,  at  first,  is  obdurate,  but  13 
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melted  at  last,  on  seeing  the  ravages 
which  time  and  grief  have  wrought 
upon  her  husband's  manly  features. 
The  count,  by  this  time,  must  have 
been  nearly  seventy  years  old. 

Naturally,  after  a  separation  of 
nineteen  and  odd  years,  there  was 
much  to  relate  upon  both  sides  after 
the  family  fairly  settled  down  at 
Erdmarinhausen.  The  life  in  the 
Crimea,  to  be  sure,  had  been  pretty 
monotonous,  and,  as  a  whole,  event- 
less, for  these  nineteen  years ;  but 
one  curious  and  remarkable  thing  had 
occurred,  which  made  all  that  the 
count,  Hermance,  and  Arnim  had  to 
tell,  trivial. 

One  night,  the  diligence  running 
between  the  Crimea  and  some  other 
part  of  Russia  was  set  upon  by  rob- 
bers, and  all  the  passengers  in  it 
slain,  with  the  exception  of  one  woman, 
who  was  severely  wounded,  and  left 
for  dead  by  the  roadside.  She  was 
carried  to  the  next  house,  which  was 
the  home  of  Kathinka  and  Ada,  put 
into  bed,  and  cared  for.  She  proved 
to  be  Hilarie's  mother. 

HILARIE'S  mother.  The  reader 
must  be  careful  to  distinguish.  Not 
Ada's  mother,  or  Dalinka's,  or  any  of 
the  other  mothers  who  have  been  pre- 
viously described  as  failing  in  their 
domestic  duties,  but  Hilarie's  mother; 
that  is  to  say,  the  first  wife  of  the 
count,  from  whom  he  separated  on 
account  of  her  evil  courses,  —  the 
woman  who  had  given  him  that  dark 
impression  of  her  sex  which  had 
wrought  so  much  woe.  She  was  now 
mortally  wounded,  and  must  die  ;  and 
a  priest  and  witnesses  were  sum- 
moned to  receive  her  confession.  She 
confessed  all  sorts  of  things.  All  the 
crimes,  in  short,  which  had  been  left 
before  somewhat  in  obscurity,  now 
proved  to  have  been  the  work  of  her 
hands,  in  combination  with  Hilarie. 


The  item  of  real  importance  which 
she  confessed  was,  that  Hilarie  was 
not  the  daughter  of  Count  Frank  von 
Erdmannhausen  at  all,  but  the  half- 
sister  of  the  bad,  vain,  and  handsome 
young  man  who  had  helped  her  run 
away  with  Ada. 

All  these  things  she  confessed,  and 
died  in  the  house  of  Dalinka,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Black  Sea.  The 
princess  had  the  documents  properly 
made  out  and  attested ;  and  to  show 
them  to  the  count  was  her  great  coup 
after  all  was  forgiven  and  forgotten. 
The  count  was  very  considerably 
relieved  to  find  that  Hilarie  was,  as 
he  had  all  along  suspected,  "  none  of 
his  child."  There  seemed  to  be  no 
further  reason  for  keeping  such  a 
dangerous  enemy  in  his  house.  She 
was  at  once  sent,  at  very  short 
notice,  to  a  kind  of  convent,  of  which, 
by  chance,  her  worst  enemy  was  the 
abbess;  and  here  it  is  carefully 
explained  she  had  a  very  dull  life  of 
it  to  the  end,  without  the  smallest 
chance  of  escape.  The  rest  of  the 
family,  removed  of  this  encumbrance, 
lived  peacefully  for  that  small  rem- 
nant of  their  days  which  belonged  to 
them  after  such  prolonged  vicissitude. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  the 
impropriety  and  frivolity  of  French 
novels,  that  it  seems  but  just  to  show 
that  German  ones  can  be  equally  im- 
proper and  frivolous,  with  the  fatal 
addition  of  dulness.  It  would  be  too 
sweeping  to  make  the  statement, 
that  all  German  writers  are  in  the 
habit  of  preparing  for  the  pross  silly, 
improper,  and  stupid  stuff;  but  it  is, 
perhaps,  not  going  too  far  to  infer, 
from  a  mass  of  books  as  poor  as  "  Ti- 
tania,"  that,  like  the  Cheshire  cat  in 
"Alice," 

"  All  of  them  can,  and  some  of  them  do." 

S.  H. 
WEIMAR,  February,  1873, 
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PALFREY'S   COMPENDIOUS   HIS- 
TORY OF  NEW  ENGLAND.l 

DR.  PALFREY'S  larger  "  History 
of  New  England  during  the  Stuart 
Dynasty"  is  not  only  the  latest  his- 
tory of  that  period,  but  it  is  also  the 
best ;  and  a  continuation  of  the  work 
on  the  same  scale  would  be  a  not  less 
important  and  welcome  contribution 
to  our  historical  literature.  Its  author 
possesses  many  of  the  highest  qualifi- 
cations of  an  historian.  He  has  had 
access  to  the  invaluable  materials  in 
the  British  State  Paper  Office,  and  to 
other  manuscript  sources  of  informa- 
tion, as  well  as  to  the  rich  Collections 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Soci- 
ety and  other  similar  associations,  and 
to  the  abundant  materials  elsewhere 
to  be  found  in  print.  He  has  made 
a  thorough  and  appreciative  study  of 
his  subject  j  and,  in  dealing  with  it, 
he  exhibits  a  breadth  of  view  and  a 
comprehensiveness  of  grasp  which  en- 
title him  to  a  high  rank  in  the  mod- 
ern school  of  philosophical  historians. 
At  the  same  time,  his  style  is  glowing, 
animated,  and  picturesque ;  and,  espe- 
cially in  his  footnotes,  there  is  often 
a  vein  of  humor  running  through  it, 
enlivening  discussions  which  might 
otherwise  be  dry  and  uninteresting  to 
many  readers. 

In  the  belief  that  there  was  a  pop- 
ular demand  for  a  cheaper  and  less 
elaborate  work,  Dr.  Palfrey  published 
in  1866  an  abridgment  of  the  three 
volumes  already  issued.  By  the  omis- 
sion of  the  footnotes,  and  by  some 
condensation  of  the  text,  he  was  ena- 

1  A  Compendious  History  of  New  England, 
from  the  Revolution  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 
to  the  Death  of  King  George  the  First.  By 
John  Gorham  Palfrey.  Boston:  H.  C.  Shepard. 
1872.  12mo.  Pp.  409. 

A  Compendious  History  of  New  England,  from 
the  Accession  of  King  George  the  Second  to  the 
First  General  Congress  of  the  Anglo-American 
Colonies.  By  John  Gorham  Palfrey.  Boston: 
H.C.  Shepard.  1873.  12mo.  Pp.439 


bled  to  bring  this  division  of  his  his- 
tory into  two  moderate-sized  duode- 
cimos. The  two  volumes  now  before 
us  are  designed  as  a  continuation  of 
this  smaller  work.  Of  the  manner  in 
which  Dr.  Palfrey  has  treated  this 
part  of  his  subject,  we  can  speak  with 
the  highest  praise,  qualified  only  by  a 
fear  lest  the  publication  of  this  "Com- 
pendious History"  may  prevent  the 
preparation  of  that  larger  work,  for 
which  he  possesses  rich  and  copious 
materials.  No  compend  can  fill  the 
place  assigned  by  all  historical  schol- 
ars to  his  first  three  volumes,  or  sat- 
isfy their  desire  for  a  continuation 
executed  with  the  same  fulness  of 
detail. 

The  period   covered  by  these   vol- 
umes includes  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
provincial   history   of  Massachusetts, 
to  which  the  Plymouth    Colony  was 
annexed  in  1692,  and  the  contempo- 
raneous history  of  New  Hampshire, 
Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island.    From 
the  greater  importance  of  the  events 
which   took  place   in   Massachusetts, 
and   the    more   strenuous    opposition 
manifested  here  to  the  encroachments 
of  the   British    ministry,    Massachu- 
setts politics  fill,  relatively,  a  larger 
place  in  Dr.  Palfrey's  pages  than  they 
did  in  his  earlier  volumes.     But   he 
has  not  been  unmindful  of.  what  was 
passing  on  the  other  side  of  the  bor- 
ders; and   among   his   best   chapters 
are  those  devoted  to  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island.     With  a  firm  hand  he 
traces  the  course  of  events  there,  and, 
with   a  few  graphic  touches,  he  sets 
before   his    readers    a    vivid     sketch 
of  the  social  condition  of  those  Colo- 
nies.    It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
none  of   our  historians   has  so  accu- 
rately delineated  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  the  first  settlers  of  Rhode 
Island   and    Connecticut,    or    better 
narrated  their  history. 
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Aside  from  the  long,  struggle  in 
Massachusetts  on  the  question  of 
granting  a  fixed  salary  to  the  royal 
governors,  the  two  most  important 
subjects  which  engage  Dr.  Palfrey's 
attention,  are  the  witchcraft  delusion 
of  1692  and  "The  Great  Awaken- 
ing "  of  1740—43 ;  and  nowhere  else 
are  his  abilities  as  an  historian  ex- 
hibited to  greater  advantage.  In 
dealing  with  the  first  of  these  sub- 
jects, he  takes  substantially  the  same 
view  presented  in  Mr.  Upham's  elab- 
orate monograph.  The  narrative  is 
clear  and  compact ;  and  the  final  con- 
siderations are  stated  with  precision 
and  force.  Some  slight  condensation 
of  them  might,  however,  have  been 
made  with  advantage  ;  and  it  would 
have  been  better  if  the  references  to 
recent  politics  had  been  omitted. 
The  account  of  "The  Great  Awaken- 
ing "  is  even  more  worthy  of  praise. 
Neither  of  Dr.  Palfrey's  predecessors 
has  given  to  this  portion  of  New- 
England  history  that  thorough  and 
careful  examination  which  its  impor- 
tance demands ;  but  in  these  volumes 
it  assumes  its  true  place,  and  is  treat- 
ed with  a  rare  candor,  and  judicial 
fairness  toward  the  two  parties  into 
which  the  ministers  of  that  period 
were  divided.  Full  recognition  is 
given  to  Whitefield's  marvellous  pow- 
er of  arousing  and  swaying  great 
bodies  of  men  and  women,  and  to  his 
integrity  of  purpose ;  and  at  the  same 
time  no  attempt  is  made  to  conceal 
the  extravagances  of  his  followers,  and 
their  pernicious  influence  on  the  com- 
munity. 

Scarcely  less  admirable  is  Dr.  Pal- 
frey's account  of  the  administration 
of  Joseph  Dudley.  Justly  estimating 
the  character  of  that  able  and  ambi- 
tious man,  he  describes  with  great 
clearness,  and  at  considerable  length, 
the  struggle  between  the  governor 


and  the  general  court,  and  the  enven- 
omed quarrel  between  Dudley  and 
the  Mathers.  The  fidelity  of  his  por- • 
trait  of  Dudley  will  be  recognized  by 
all  who  have  made  a  special  study  of 
this  portion  of  our  history. 

As  their  titles  show,  the  two  vol- 
umes before  us  are  published  as  in- 
dependent works ;  but  they  really  form 
parts  of  a  connected  history.  We 
have  no  intimation  whether  Dr.  Pal- 
frey intends  to  carry  his  narrative 
through  the  period  of  the  American 
Revolution  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
he  will  do  so,  and  still  more  desirable 
is  it  that  he  should  enlarge  the  vol- 
umes now  issued,  so  as  to  form  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  larger  history. 

c.  c.  s. 
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FOR    WHOM    IS    THE  KINDERGAR- 
TEN INTENDED? 

MY  friend  asked  me  this  question  ; 
and  I  answered,  "For  all  who  have 
eyes  to  see,  ears  to  hear,  and  hands 
that  can  work  out  the  ideals  of  the 
brain."  Again  he  asked,  "  Are  these 
schools  suitable  for  children  who  have 
no  refining  influences  at  home  ? " 
"  I  speak  that  I  do  know,  and  testify 
that  I  have  seen,"  when  I  answer, 
All  the  more  should  they  be  brought 
into  the  beautiful  atmosphere  of  the 
Kindergarten,  because  so  little  sun- 
shine comes  into  their  lives. 

They  come  from  homes  where  only 
their  physical  wants  are  supplied ;  and 
their  minds  are  fresh,  so  that  they 
grasp  eagerly  the  new  lessons,  and 
their  fingers  work  out  cunning  devices 
which  delight  them,  and  give  them 
confidence  in  their  own  powers;  while 
their  little  hearts,  all  unused,  perhaps, 
to  gentleness  and  love,  unfold  like 
flowers  in  the  soft  spring-air. 

Jesus  said,  "Of  such  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven;"  and  he  held  them 
in  his  arms  and  blessed  them.  It  was 
the  common  people  who  heard  him 
gladly,  and  followed  him  from  place 
to  place. 

We  call  these  schools  Froebel  Kin- 
dergartens. In  the  homes  of  the 
peasants  of  his  country,  Froebel 
learned  his  sweetest  lessons.  He 
called  their  children  around  him, 
played  with  them  in  the  fields  and  by 
the  roadside,  followed  them  to  their 
homes,  talked  with  the  mothers,  who 
had  only  Nature  for  their  guide  in  the 
care  of  their  little  ones,  and  who,  he 


considered,  were  the  truest  teachers. 
By  entering  into  the  daily  life  of  these 
children  he  learned  what  would  bene- 
fit them.  He  humbled  himself  like 
a  little  child,  and  found  his  reward  in 
the  love  of  his  pupils,  who,  in  their 
turn,  became  his  teachers,  and  helped 
him  with  the  knowledge  thus  gained 
to  work  out  the  plays  and  occupations 
for  every  child  on  earth,  rich  or  poor, 
high  or  low,  and,  as  I  truly  believe, 
for  the  simple  ones  also,  as  well  as  for 
those  who  are  blessed  with  a  perfect 
body  and  mind. 

Froebel  recognized  in  the  soul  of 
each  child  the  image  of  the  Father, 
and  listened  to  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
that  came  to  him  in  the  laughter  and 
prattle  of  the  innocent  children 
around  him. 

The  little  prince,  in  the  luxury  of 
his  father's  palace,  weeping  because 
he  could  not  play  with  the  children 
of  the  street  in  the  "  beautiful  mud- 
puddle,"  was  poor  :  his  soul  was  starv- 
ing for  the  freedom  that  Nature  gives. 

Froebel  would  have  listened  kindly, 
without  ridiculing  the  expressed  wish, 
and  found  the  means  to  gratify  the 
desire,  so  natural  to  all  children. 

In  the  Kindergarten,  the  child  is 
free  from  the  loneliness  and  weari- 
ness of  the  nursery,  and  safe  from  the 
pollution  of  the  street ;  while  the  les- 
sons of  love,  order,  and  obedience, 
which  are  learned  there,  are  never  for- 
gotten, because  these  lessons  are 
founded  on  Nature's  laws,  and  are 
easily  understood. 

My  friend  is  not  alone  in  his  honest 
doubts  about  these  play-schools. 
They  are  play-schools  in  one  sense  j 
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for  "play  is  the  child's  labor,"  which 
must  be  guided  by  the  teacher,  that 
it  may  lead  to  a  true  development. 

M.  c.  n. 

HOMES  FOR  WORKING-MEN. 
"  HEALTHY  homes  the  first  condi- 
tion of  social  progress,"  such  is  the  in- 
scription on  the  memorial  stone  laid 
by  Lord  Shaftesbury  on  an  estate 
of  about  forty  acres  in  Waridsworth, 
which  has  been  purchased  by  a  so- 
ciety called  "The  Artisans,'  Labor- 
ers,'and  General  Dwellings  Company." 
It  is  designed  to  erect  on  this  forty 
acres  of  land,  within  ten  minutes  of 
the  heart  of  London,  twelve  hundred 
dwellings  for  clerks,  artisans,  and  la- 
borers, with  a  building  for  schools, 
lecture-hall,  working-men's  clubs,  free 
library,  &c.  In  the  centre  of  the 
estate  a  large  building  is  to  be  erected 
for  co-operative  stores  for  food  and 
clothing ;  and  in  the  basement  of  this 
central  building  will  be  swimming 
and  washing  baths.  And  better,  per- 
haps, than  all  these  admirable  arrange- 
ments is  the  negative  arrangement 
which  forever  excludes  the  public 
house  from  the  estate.  I  don't  know 
whether  this  is  one  of  the  "  pious 
conclaves  of  Lord  Shaftesbury 's,"  to 
which  Mr.  Conway  alludes  in  his  let- 
ter to  "  The  Boston  Commonwealth." 
Whether  it  is  or  not,  I  am  sure  that 
Mr.  Conway,  on  mature  reflection, 
must  be  sorry  that  he  should  under- 
take, by  implication  at  least,  to  cast  a 
slur  on  a  fellow-laborer  in  the  great 
cause  of  humanity,  especially  upon 
such  a  noble  example  of  Christian 
labor  as  that  of  Lord  Shaftesbury 's. 
Nothing  that  Mr.  M.  D.  Conway  ever 
said  in  his  own  conclaves,  whether  he 
chooses  to  call  them  pious  or  impious, 
came  home  more  to  the  heart  of  hu- 
manity than  the  words  of  encourage- 
ment of  this  noble  laborer  who  has 


spent  a  lifetime  in  advocating  the 
cause  of  the  working-people  of  his 
own  country.  The  one  point  in  his 
speech  which  I  admire  so  much  is, 
that  he  impresses  it  on  the  minds  of 
the  people  that  their  domiciliary  im- 
provements must  depend  mainly  on 
their  own  exertions;  that  the  work 
cannot  be  effected  by  charitable 
means;  they  must  say,  "We  are 
Christians,  and  we  will  live  like  men." 
I  certainly  think,  that,  throughout 
England,  and  indeed  the  United  King- 
dom, there  is  an  evident  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence gaining  ground  every  year. 
Even  in  the  country,  amongst  the 
farm-laborers,  who  have  hitherto  been 
afraid  to  say  their  souls  were  their 
own,  this  feeling  is  becoming  appar- 
ent more  and  more  every  year.  In  a 
little  village  in  Suffolk,  where  I  spent 
some  weeks  during  the  summer,  I 
was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that 
the  farmers  to  a  man  had  been  wise 
enough  to  anticipate  their  farm-hands 
by  giving  them  at  least  twenty  per 
cent  more  wages  in  harvest-time  than 
they  had  ever  done  before.  The  one 
thing  which  keeps  the  poor  man 
always  dependent  is  the  (to  him)  ab- 
solute necessity  of  beer.  And  the 
great  evil  is,  that  parliament  encour- 
ages the  traffic.  No  one  can  read 
the  almost  puerile  speeches  on  the 
new  license  act  by  the  opposition, 
without  being  struck  with  the  syco- 
phantic pandering  of  these  M.  P.'s  to 
the  lowest  tastes  of  the  public.  One 
would  almost  think  that  the  movers 
ot  the  bill  were  tyrants,  who  wanted 
to  take  from  the  oppressed  poor  the 
vital  necessities  of  life. 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS. 

WE  have  on  our  table  the  Annual 
Reports  of  two  associations,  — one 
English,  and  the  other  American,— 
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each  performing  its  charitable  work 
with  gratifying  results.  While  read- 
ing with  interest  the  Reports,  we 
thought  how  significant  they  were 
of  the  different  locale  of  their  opera- 
tions. 

The  Princess  Mary's  Village 
Homes  for  Little  Girls  has  for  its 
patroness  the  princess  whose  name 
the  society  is  honored  by  adopting, 
and  for  vice-patronesses  ten  titled 
ladies;  while  the  active  managers 
are  two  simple  misses,  who  report 
the  results  of  their  year's  active,  effi- 
cient work,  since  the  "  gracious  act " 
of  H.  R.  H.  in  cutting  the  first  sod  for 
the  erection  of  the  Village  Homes. 
These  are  a  small,  as  yet,  cluster  of 
cottages,  where  destitute  little  girls 
are  received,  nurtured,  educated,  and 
trained  for  the  life  they  are  likely  to 
lead.  A  market  and  some  shops  afford 
opportunities  for  initiating  them  into 
the  mysteries  of  domestic  trading; 
and  a  school,  church,  and  hospital 
are  rising  to  shed  their  light  over  the 
tender  plants  of  the  village.  There 
seems  little  immediate  need  of  the 
hospital,  as,  of  the  fo^-nine  children, 
"  all  are  well  and  happy,"  except  one, 
whom  the  managers  expect  to  hear 
"  has  been  taken  to  a  better  home  than 
even  the  Princess  Mary's,"  by  which, 
we  suppose,  they  mean  heaven.  There 


seems  to  be  a  confidence  in  the  supply 
of  funds  for  the  erection  of  all  necces- 
sary  buildings  for  the  rapidly-increas- 
ing community  of  incipient  woman- 
hood. The  Report  abounds  with  de- 
vout acknowledgments  of  divine  boun- 
ty, which  read  somewhat  strangely  to 
us,  in  a  business  report,  mingled,  as 
they  are,  with  expressions  of  grati- 
tude to  the  princess  for  her  patronage. 
The  Industrial  School  for  Girls  at 
Dorchester  is  managed  by  ladies  of 
Boston  and  the  neighboring  towns, 
who  all  take  an  active  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  society.  The  Report  is  a 
concise  business  document,  so  com- 
pact, that  every  sentence  is  germain 
to  the  subject.  In  matter  and  style, 
it  is  an  admirable  model  for  a  busi- 
ness report.  The  school  has  no  le- 
formatory  functions.  The  managers 
do  their  "  best  to  make  it  a  healthful, 
happy  home,  as  well  as  a  training- 
school,  from  which  the  girls  may  go 
out  into  the  world,  able  to  support 
themselves,  each  according  to  her  ca- 
pacity." This  is  an  epitome  of  the 
purpose  and  accomplishment  of  the 
association,  to  which  the  attention 
and  interest  of  the  ladies  are  devoted. 
We  commend  their  Report  to  all  who 
like  to  see  how  thoroughly  our  New- 
England  women  perform  their  works 
of  benevolence  arid  love. 


[Figures  1  to  7  inclusive  indicate  degree  of  diffi- 
culty; e.g.,  1  very  easy,  7  very  difficult.  Capitals 
(A  to  G)  the  key.  Small  letters  without  brackets, 
the  range  for  the  voice.] 

G.  D.  EUSSELL  &  Co.,  126  Tremont 
Street,  Boston. 

Mazurka.     Bfr.     3.     Lebert  and 
Stark 40 

This  is  from  the  third  grade  of  "  In- 
structive Piano  Pieces,"  composed  and 
graded  expressly  for  the  Stuttgard 
Conservatory.  We  have  had  occa- 
sion to  notice  them  favorably  before, 
and  consider  the  entire  series  a  val- 
uable addition  to  the  list  of  pieces 
safe  to  select  from  for  teacher's  use. 
All  the  doubtful  passages  are  carefully 
fingered  with  German  fingering. 
Impromptu.  Afj.  5.  Chopin.  .60 

The  fifth  in  an  attractive  selection 
from  Chopin's  most  popular  pieces. 
The  order  of  precedence  determined 
by  the  opus  number;  the  three  noc- 
turnes, Opus  9,  heading  the  list.  The 
Impromptu  itself  is  too  well  known 
for  criticism.  One  may  remark,  how- 
ever, that,  as  a  study  in  triplets,  it  is 
unsurpassed,  and  is  never  worn  out 
to  the  teacher's  ear,  though  a  score  of 
pupils  may  have  taken  it  as  a  lesson 
in  a  single  term. 

VOCAL. 
Evening  Boat-Song.     F.        4. 

Julius  Eichberg     ....    $1.00 
A  quartette  for  mixed  voices ;  move- 
ment andantino  tranquillo.     Words 
by  Loring  B.  Barnes,  president  of  our 
Handel   and    Haydn    Society.     The 
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composer's  name  is  surety  enough 
that  the  music  is  good.  Any  quar- 
tette will  feel  safe  in  ordering  a  copy 
for  home  or  concert  use,  especially  if 
their  alto  singer  is  a  very  good  one ; 
for  in  the  midst  of  the  quartette  is  a 
charming  alto  solo  in  D  minor. 

When  I  am  dead.     P.     3.     (D 
to  G).    S.  M.  Downs     ...     .50 
The  words  are  well  known   to  all 
admirers  of  Christina  Eossetti.     Mr. 
Downs  has  set  them  to  a  pretty  melo- 
dy   with  a  simple  but  by  no  means 
commonplace  accompaniment.    Move- 
ment andante  sostenuto. 

Little  Baby's  gone  to  Sleep.  E*>. 
4.  (D  to  F).  Mme.  E.  Euders- 
dorif 50 

The  words,  by  Dexter  Smith,  are 
simple  and  pathetic,  and  hardly  suited 
to  the  rather  dramatic  and  highly 
colored  musical  composition  to  which 
it  is  wedded.  We  can  imagine  that 
Madame  Rudersdorff  might  make  the 
song  effective  and  pleasing  by  the 
finished  artistic  style  with  which  she 
sings  every  thing.  Her  own  music 
she  would  certainly  sing  con  amore. 
The  titlepage  has  a  good  photograph 
of  Madame  Eudersdorff. 

The  Little  Commodore.     F.     2. 

G.  Dana 40 

Song  and  chorus  about  "The  Ees- 
cued  Boy  of  the  Atlantic."  Words 
by  S.  X.  Mitchell.  The  titlepage  is 
presumably  a  picture  of  the  wreck  and 
Sambro  Head,  in  such  comfortable 
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juxtapositions  that  one  wonders  at 
the  loss  of  life  almost  as  much  as  at 
the  bluntness  of  feeling  which  makes 
it  possible  for  even  a  so-called  musi- 
cian to  endeavor  to  make  money  from 
such  a  tragedy. 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  Co.,  277  Wash- 
ington Street. 

The  Happy  Tourist.     Efr.     5. 

Paul  L.  Dreher 60 

As  a  study  in  octaves  and  arpeggios 
it  might  be  useful ;  not  otherwise,  ex- 
cept to  those  who  are  irresistibly  at- 
tracted by  all  music  marked  con  fuoco 
fff- 
Golden  Butterflies.  C.  3.  Theo. 

Oesten 40 

Morceau  brillante.  A  pretty,  grace- 
ful movement  in  six-eight  time,  which 
requires  neatness  and  delicacy  in  exe- 
cution. A  nice  little  butterfly  obli- 
gingly sat  with  outstretched  wings  to 
adorn  the  titlepage. 
The  Mill  C..  3.  A.  Jensen.  .35 
Every  one  has  something  of  Jen- 
sen's, who  writes  good  as  well  as  pleas- 
ing music.  The  "Irrlicht,"  by  the 
same  author,  is  perhaps  the  best  musi- 
cal will-o'-the-wisp  we  have.  Most 
amateurs  have  or  ought  to  have  his 
"  Wanderbilder." 

"  The  Mill,"  as  the  name  suggests, 
conveys  throughout  a  sense  of  monoto- 
nous, ceaseless  motion,  not  unpl easing 
or  tedious  however,  because  a  little 
thread  of  melody  is  interwoven. 
Woodland  Dreams.  D.  3. 

Theodor   Giese 50 

A  simple  melody,  overlaid  with  sim- 
ple running  arpeggios.  Movement  al- 
legretto. The  whole  of  a  quiet  charac- 
ter, as  befits  "Traiimereien  imWalde.' 
The  young  man,  who  reposes  under 
wide-spreading  branches,  evidently 
dreams  with  his  eyes  wide  open,  and 


is  in  a  comfortable  mood  altogether, 
making  a  pillow  of  one  hand,  and  cov- 
ering the  last  button  of  his  waistcoat 
with  the  other. 

VOCAL. 

Beneath  the    Waves.     Eb.     3. 

(G-  to  Eb).  Henry  Smart  .  .35 
A  fine  contralto  song  by  the  author 
of  some  of  the  finest  English  four- 
part  songs  we  have.  The  words  we 
remember  to  have  seen  in  "  The  Ar- 
gosy:" they  are  musical  in  them- 
selves, and  are  well  suited  in  melody 
and  accompaniment. 
The  Two  Nests.  D.  3.  (B  to  D). 

Claribel 30 

A  pretty  little  ballad  sung  by  Mrs. 
Jenny  Kempton. 

So  the  Story  goes.     G.      3.     (D 
to  G).     J.  L.  Malloy    .     .     .     .30 
The  fair  maiden  dropped  her  rose  ; 
and  the  miller's  son  found  it,  placed  it 
in  his  breast,  and  coaxed  the  fair  maid- 
en to  repose  with  her  rose ;  and  she 
did.     So  the  story  goes. 

The  Choice.     G.     2.     (D  to  G). 
Virginia  Gabriel 35 

Would  you  be  a  Sailors  Wife  ? 
F.     2.     (CfctoE).    Virginia 

Gabriel 30 

Two   ballads   by  a  writer   who   is 

always  popular. 

The  Brave  Old  Temeraire.     Eb. 
3.     (E*  to  G).     J.  W.  Hobbs     .40 
Every  one  who  has  read  Kuskin's 
notes  on  the  Turner  Gallery  will  re- 
member the  picture  the  song  serves 
to  illustrate.     The  accompaniment  is 
decidedly   maestoso;   the  song,  to   a 
great  degree,  declamatory ;  capital  for 
a  good  solid  bass,  or  even  a  low  bary- 
tone.    Noisy,  but  pleasantly  noisy,  as 
guns  and  drums  sometimes  can  be. 
Ave  Maria,  the  Day-Star  has  set. 
D.    3.     J.  M.  Deems     ...    .35 
Song,  duet,  and  chorus  for  female 
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voices.    Words  by  Ben.  Perley  Poore  ; 

accompaniment  simple.     Effective  for 

an  exhibition  in  a  young  ladies'  school. 

Field  Marshal  Spring.     G.     3. 

F.  Abt 30 

The  last  in  a   series   of  ten  vocal 

duets  by  Abt.     Every  one  of  them 

worth  learning.     Both    German   and 

English  words  are  given. 

WM.  A.  POND,  547  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

INSTRUMENTAL. 
Etudes  for  Piano,  Opus  65. 

3  books.      A.    Loeschorn. 

Per  book $1.00 

These  three  books  compose  part  1 
in  a  progressive  series  of  four  parts. 
They  are  easy  and  instructive :  their 
value  has  already  been  thoroughly 
tested  by  our  best  teachers ;  and  we 
recommend  the  entire  series.  Al- 
though arranged  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  acquirement  of  a  perfect 
execution  and  a  brilliant  style,  with 
careful  fingering,  they  are  not  mere 
technical  studies,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
are,  throughout,  melodic  and  agreea- 
ble. They  rank  with  Stephen  Hel- 
ler's valuable  etudes. 
Les  Roses.  2.  Olivier  Metra  .  .50 

One  of  a  long  series  in  a  capital 
edition  of  the  best  dance  music  sim- 
ply arranged.  This  number  includes 
four  good  rhythmic  waltzes  and  a 
coda. 
The  Mayic  Harp.  J.  T.  Trekell.  .75 

The  sort  of  music  that  any  one 
with  facility  in  arpeggios  and  scales 
might  improvise  on  a  given  melody. 
The  titlepage,  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
demanded  genius  in  its  creation. 
Floating  in  mid  air  is  a  good-sized 
heart:  it  may  be  the  heart  of  the 
world  ;  at  all  events,  in  it  is  mirrored 
one  at  least  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth.  Sitting  comfortably  on  the 
clouds  in  the  foreground  is  a  substan- 


tial angel  with  glittering  harp  j  hair 
and  wings  to  match.  There  is  magic 
somewhere  ;  for  the  harper  evidently 
dwells  in  his  heart,  instead  of  the 
heart  in  the  harper. 

The  Spray  Mazurka.      F.      3. 

J.    K.    Pattison 60 

Quite  a  pretty  caprice ;  graceful  and 
showy,  without  being  alarmingly  diffi- 
cult. 
Homage  (Huldigungen)  Waltzes. 

4.  Edward  Strauss  ...  .75 
Far  away  (Weit  aus  !)  Polka 

Schnell.    4.  Edward   Strauss.      .35 
By   Steam    (mit  Dampf)    Pol- 
ka Schnell.  4  Edward  Strauss       .30 
A  Woman's  Reason    (Hypothe- 

sen)  Waltzes.  3.  Edward  Strauss  .75 
Manuscripts   Waltzes.     4.     Ed- 
ward Strauss 75 

The  above  are  selected  from  a  fine 
edition  of  forty  polkas  and  waltzes  by 
the  brothers  Strauss ;  all  excellent 
when  well  played.  Paper  good,  print 
clear  and  distinct,  much  pleasanter  to 
the  eye  than  the  cheap  book  editions. 

VOCAL. 

A  Kiss  in  Honor.     C.    3.     (G 

to  E).     Gustav  Heyner.      .      .40 
A   song  written    for   bass    or  con- 
tralto, but  ranging  rather  high.    It  is 
one  of  six  excellent  songs  by  Heyner 
which  we  have  already  noticed. 

Be  thou  ivitli  me.     C.     3.     (B 

to  C).  Ferd.  Hiller  .  .  .  .30 
A  pure  contralto  song  full  of  beauty, 
as  are  all  Killer's  songs.  Something 
worth  learning  and  remembering.  It 
is  also  arranged  for  soprano  or  tenor 
in  F.  Both  German  and  English 
words. 

The  Song  of  Tristram.     D.     5. 

A.    R.  Parsons 50 

Words  from  Tennyson's  Last  Tour- 
nament. Dedicated  to  Mr.  G.  L. 
O.sgood. 
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